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PREFACE 


— H 

Besides general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopaedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought. 

1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized as most competent to write upon it. 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleaisure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 

2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject ; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

3. The range of the Encyclopaedia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together ; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopaedia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 

4. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or 
religious aspect. 

5. The Encyclopaedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 
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PEBFAOB 


In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopaedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


I. HEBREW 



CONSONANTS 



1 


b, bh : 

2 

m 12 

g. g'* 

2 

n 

•> 

d, dll 

1 

8 

D 

h r 

1 


V 

T, W 


p, pb D 

Z 


9 

•a 

or ch n 

q or I> p 

i ID 

r 

-t 

yovj 


s, 

sh ty tt? 

k, kh ; 

D 

t, th D 


VOWELS 


Short. 

Long and Diphthongal. 

Sh'^vas. 

a — 

a 

— 

a — ] 

6 — 



^ I CompoBite 



.. ) 

. 1 sh^vas. 

i -r 

i 

• ) ~ 

b V- j 

0 - 

0, 6 

1 

(simple sh®va). 

R — 

a 

. ^ 


ir. ARABIC 


CONSONANTS 


> 

S- 

d 


b CJ 

t 


t 

? 


th O 

* 

t 


gl' 

• ( 

r' 

f 

lJ 


t 

q 

0 

d 


k 

c) 

dh 

j 

1 

J 

r 

J 

in 

r 

z 

j 

n 


8 ijM 

h 

3 

8h ^ 

V, w J 

§ 

y 
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SOHEMl OP TRANSLITERATION 



II. ARABIC — continued 

t 

VOWELS 

Short. 

Long. 

a — 

a \ 

i ~ 

i o ' 

u 

ft ; 


Diphthong, 
ai ^ 

au j*" / 


III. PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI i 

The following in addition to the Arabic transliteration above 


^ The diacritical marks m this scheme are sometimes omitted in translitera- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not required, the pronunciation of s being the 
same as that of s, while z, z, aie all pionounced alike 


IV, SANSKRIT 

CONSONANTS 


Gutturals— k, kh ; g, gh ; n ( = ng in lingei). 

Palatals— ch ( = cli in chinch), chh ; j, jli ; fi (=:n in onion). 
Cerebrals— t, th ; d, dh ; peculiar to India). 

Dentals— t, th ; d, dh ; n ( = n in not). 

Labials—}), })h ; b, bh ; m. 

Semi vowels— y ; r; 1; 

Sibilants—s oi sh ; ^ or .sh ; s 

Aspirate— h 

anunasika ( j ) ; anusvara, m ; visarga, h ; avagraha (’). 


VOWELS 


Simple. 

a a or fi 
1 i or i 


Diphthongal. 


e in 
o au 


u u or (1 

r i 


o 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


A.H. =Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. ^ 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 
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Apocr. = Apocrypha. 
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Aram. = Aramaic. 
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Ary. = Aryan. 
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Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = Altes Testament. 

AV=: Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version margin. 

A.Y. = Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.= Circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = Elohist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = En^^lish. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

EV = English Version, 
f. =and following verse or p<age : as Ac 10^^ 
fF. =and following verses or [)ageK : as Mt 
Fr. = French. 

Germ = German. 

Gr.= Greek. 

H — Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. - Hellenistic. 

Hex. =Hexateuch. 

Himy =Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J =J ah wist. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint- 
Min. ^^^Minaean. 

MSS — Manuscripts. 

MT — Massoretic Text, 
n. — note 

NT = New Testament. 

Onl^. =Onkclos. 

OT = Old Testament. 

P = Priestly Nairative 
Pal. — Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

I Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. =r Phili«itine. 

Phoen. =Pluenician. 

Pr. Bk = Prayer Book. 

H = Redactor. 

Kom = Roman. 

RV= Revised Version. 

RVm= Revised Veision margin. 
Sab. =Sabiean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Seni. = Semitic 
Sept. =Septuagint 
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Symm. =Symmachiis. 

Syr. = Syi lac. 
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Talm = Talmud 
Targ. =Targiim. 

Theod =Theo(lotion. 

TR = Textus Rec(‘ptus. 
tr = translated or tianslation. 
A^SS = Versions 
Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH = \yestcott and Hort’s text. 


IT Books of the Bibl?. 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv — Leviticus. 

Nil = Numbers, 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg = Judges. 

Ru = Rutli. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K:= 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr = Ezra. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Est = Esther. 

Job. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Pr= Piovei bs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=: Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer = Jeremiah. 

La = Lamen tat ions. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Dll = Daniel. 
llos = Hosea. 

Jl = Joel. 

Ara = Amos. 

Ob= Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 

Mic = Micah. 

Nah = Nahum. 

Ilab = Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Ha<;=Ha<;gai. 

Zee = Zechariah. 
]Mal = Malachi. 


1 Es, 2 Es = l 
Esdras. 


Apocrypha. 

and 2 To = Tobit. 

Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

\V is = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach oi Ecclesi- 
asticiis. 

Bar — Baru(‘h 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Piayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 'i 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt=:= Matthew. 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = tIohn. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans 
1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians 
Ph = Philip})ians. 

Col = Colossians. 


I Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit — Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

1 He = Hebrews. 
tJa = Jamc'^ 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=:l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

J ude. 

Rev = Revelatiojj. 
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LISTS OP ABBBBVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authorn’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgens^Fci^m^e zur sem. Beligionsgesch.^ 1888. 

Baldwin =jDir^ of Philosophy and Ps^/choloqy, 
3 vols. lJ^l-1^5. J 

}iSiX^^Nominalhddung in den sent, SpracheUf 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nd ed. 1894). 

Benzinger=j!Jc6. Archuologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann = 6rC6rA. d, arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1899-1902. 

Bruns - Sacliau = -jBo7?2. BecfUsbuch aus dem 

funften Jahrhundert^ 1880. 

Budgo = 6r oc?6- of the Egyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

De la Saussaye = Lehrbuch derBeligionsgesch?^ 1905. 

Deus3en = Z>i« Philos, d. Upanimads, 1899 [Eiiff. 
tr., Kdiii. 1906]. 

J)oughty= .<4 m5ia Deserta^ 2 vols. 1888. 

(iriinni = Mythologies^ 3 vols. 1875-1878, 

Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

}lamh}iT^Qr-Bealencydopadie furBihelu. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = /^’c/^i-vcAer Upradischatz, 1891 IF. 

Holtzniann-Zopll*(id=X«wcon /. TheoL u. Kirchen- 
wcscii^, 1895. 

Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jastrow=^ie Bcligion Bab. u. AssyricTis, 2 vols. 
1905- 

Jubainville = C7(0wr« de Litt. Celtique, i.-xii., 1883 If. 

Lagrange = Etudes surlc.v religiovis SSmitiques\\904. 

Lane=^?t Arabic English Dictionary, 1863 if. 

Lanf 5 = Bitual and Beligion^, 2 vols. 1899. 

LepsiuH=Z><3/iA/n«/cr aus ^gypten u. Mthiopkn, 
1849-1860. ^ 

Lichtenberger=JKncyc. des sciences religxe^ises, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=.ffa9id5t«(;A der nordsem. Epigraphik 
et Ephemeris, 1898. 

McCurdy =///5<ory. Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

MuirsiSf/n^/^n^ Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=i4 Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 if. 


Nowack=2/e/t?-6acA d. Heb. Archdologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa-JRca/fiwcyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894. 

Perrot-Chipiez=//i«^. de VArt dans VAntiquiU, 
1881 ir. 

Preller= Mythologie, 1858. 

Bcligion despenpies non-civUis^s, 1883. 

'Riehm-Handivorterbuch d. bibl. Altertums^, 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson Besearches in Palestine *, 1856. 

Roscher=Zrgar. d. Gr. u. Bom. Mythologie, 1884. 

&Ci\\mkc\^BibeULexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer = (x«/F*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally=Ze6en nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = ^e6. Worterhveh eum AT, 1893. 

Lehrbuch der alttest. BeligionsgeschJ^, 1899. 

Smith (G. A.) Historical Geography of the Holy 
Lands, 1896. 

Smith (W. B,.)— Bcligion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer Principles of Sociology^, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-Gillen* = Native Tribes of Centi^ A ustralia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen ^ = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete = rAs OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 if. 

Tylor (E. B.)^ Primitive Culture^, 1891 [^1903]. 

Ueberweg=r-tfw^ of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber Thcologie auf Grund dee Talmud 

u. verwandten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Behgion der alien ASgypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, ‘ Religion of the Egyp- 
tians,’ 1897]. 

Wilkinson =A/anwt;r.5 and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

ZxkiiZ^Die goftcsdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden\ 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Eiicyclopmdias, 

A A = Arcliiv fiir Anthropologic, 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

AZJilir = Abhandlungen d, Berliner Akad. d. 
Wisserischafteii. 

.4A"=Archiv fiir Ethnogrj^hie. 

AEGL^A^^yr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

.4(7(r=Abhandlungen d. G6ttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AfrPA= Archiv f. Geschichte der Pliilosophie. 

A HB= American Historical Review. 

A jGrr= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

.rlJPArr American Journal of Philosophy. 

.4 JPj= A merican Journal of Psychology. 

./4t/PPP= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=: American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

.4 American Journal of Theology. 

AMG^Annalea du Mus^e Giiiniet. 

APES=iAmeTican Palestine Exploration Society. 

APP^Archiv f. Papyrusforschung. 

AB= Anthropological Review. 

APir=Archiv fUr Kelmionswissenschaft. 

A<8=:Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 

Abhandlungen der Sftchsischen Gesellschaft 
dei: Wissenschaften. 

ASocssVAnnie Sociologique. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ArchseoWical Survey of W. India. 

AZ= Allgemeine I^eitung. 

Pi4(r=Beitrllge zur alten Geschichte. 

- Beitriige zur Assyriologie u. sem. Spr«*\cli- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
P(7£r= Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^nique. 
PP= Bureau of Ethnology. 

PG= Bombay Gazetteer. 

P<7=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

P£=Bampton Lectures. 

BLE = Bulletin de Litti^rature Eccl^siastique. 

POP = Bab. and Oriental Record. 

PiS=: Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the Bntish School at Athens. 
PjSA A = Bulletin de la Socidt^ aroh^ologique a 
Alexandrie. 

P^ALssBulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie dc 
Lyon. 

PiS>i4P= Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologic, etc., 
Paris. 

PPG = Bulletin de la Soc. de G^ogiaphie. 

PrP= Buddhist Text Society. 

Pir= Biblical World. 

P2^=Biblische Zeitschrift. 

CAIBL^Comptee rendus de I’Acad^mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CPJP- Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CP= Childhood of Fiction (MacCullocli). 
CGP=Cult8 of the Greek States (Famell). 
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(7/= Census of India. 

(7/il= Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(7/0= Corpus Inscrip. Graecarum. 

(7/Z= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

(7/5= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

C(7r= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ ; see bdow]. 

(7/?= Contemporary Review. 

CeR = Cel tic Review. 

C7i2= Classical Review. 

(70i2= Church (Quarterly Review. 

CSEL = Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DACL = Diet. d’Arch^ologie Chr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DR = Dictionary of the Bible. 

DCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

D(7R = Diot. of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 
D(7(?=: Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 
D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DiVR = Dictionary of National Biography. 

DPAP= Dictionary of Philosophy and Psycholo^. 
D ir= Denksclirif ten der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

RR» = Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

RRr= Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

EEFM= Egy p. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 
jERR = The present work. 
j&arjo = Expositor. 

R:^/= Expository Times. 

PR(7=Fragmonta Historicorum Greecorum, coll. 

C. Muller (Paris, 1886). 

Pi = Folklore. 

FLJ = Folklore J oumal. 

FLR= Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arch^ologique. 

(SrjB2= Golden Bough ^ (Frazer). 

GGA = Gottingisclie Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
(r(rA'=Gdttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kbnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

(r/ylP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
(T/rP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(TJ’F=Geschichte des Judischen Volkes. 
(?r/=Geschichtc des Volkes Israel. 

/rDR = Hasting’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

RE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

/r(T//i = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

///= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

//t/P= History of the Jewish People. 
i/iV= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB — Handworterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/(7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

/(7(7 = International Congress of Orientalists. 

/CP = Indian Census Report (1901). 

/(r.4= Inscrip. Gra?cai Antiquissinife. 

/(r/= Imperial Gazetteer of India’ (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

/t/P = International .Journal of Ethics, 

/// = International Theological Library. 
t/il= Journal Asiatique. 

J‘^P/r = Journal of American Folklore. 
t/.d/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JA 05= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
«/./15R = . Journal of the Anthropologiccal Society of 
Bombay. 

JR/ = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

./RP5= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
JD= Journal des D6bats. 

JD/’A = Jahrblicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JR= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

J(r 05= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
J//(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

J/r5= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

J LZ = J enker Litteraturzeitung. 


JPA= Journal of Philology. 

JPrA= Jahrbticher f. protest. Theologie. 

JP/5= Journal of the Pftli Text Society. 

J$P= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JPi45= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JPA 5R6 = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. 

JP-45Ro= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASJ = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., Japan. 

JP(r5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J7*A5^= Journal of Theological Studies. 

K AT Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

/r-dT®=Zimmeni-Winckler*8 ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 19<)3. 

KB or /iriR = Keilin8chriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

/(?PA=Literaturblatt f. Oriental. Philologie. 

/OP= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

/P= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

/55^ = Leipziger sem. Studien. 

ilf=M61usine. 

A/4 /R/ = MeSmoires de r Acad, des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MB AW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Af (r // = Monuinenta Germanhe Historica (Pertz). 

Af(rJF = Mittheilungun der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

A/(7irj= Monatsbericht f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

Af/= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westerniarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 

A/P= Methodist Review. 

A/ F(r = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

VR.4(7=Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B = Neuhebraisches W orterbuch. 

iV/AQ= North Indian Notes and Queries. 

A^A^ = Neue kirchlicho Zeitschrift. 

NQ -iiotQS and Queries. 

A'P = Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

iVrZ(r = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

(7RD = Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

0/Z=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

(;;5=Oriomaytica Sacra. 

0PJ6^=01d Testament in the Jewish Church. 

d7’P= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

P.4 OaS^= P roceedings of American Oriental Society. 

P.45R = Proceedings of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombtay. 

PR = Polychrome Bible (English). 

PRR = Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PRPJ/ = Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 

PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

P(7 = Patrol ogia Grieca (Migne). 

PJR = Preus.sische Jahrbucher. 

P/ = Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

FNQ = Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRR®=Prot. Realencyclopiidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR = Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PR5 = Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PR5R= Proceedings Roj^al Soc. of Edinburgh. 

P5R A = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PT5=Pjlli Text Society. 
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RA =Kev iie Aich6olo^a(iue 
RAnfh = Revue d’AntmopoIo'^ie 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

— llevue d’Assynologie. 

— Revue Biblique. 

Reports of the Bureau of Ethiiologv 
(Washington) 

Revue Critique. 

Revue Celtique. 

RCh — lliiwxQ Chr^tieune. 

Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

RE = Realenc vclopadie. 

= Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

7^7i7/i = Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RH LR — llQyxie d’Histoire et de Litt^rature Re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR^lliiwiQ de rilistoire des Religions. 

Revue Nuniismalique. 

RP = Olds of the Past. 

Revue Philosophique. 

^{^=Roniisehe Quartalsc^nft. 

RS = Revue sdinitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancieniic. 

RSA =Recueil de la Soc. areh^ologique, 
iuST= Renorts of the Smithsonian Institution. 
7?7V1P=: Recueil de Travaux r^latifs k I’Arch^oJogie 
et h la Philologie. 

RTF = ReY\\e des traditions populaires. 

PPAPA = Revue de Th^ologie et de Philosopliie. 
Prr = Recueil de Travaux. 

R WB = Realworterbuch. 

ir = Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschatten. 

5PP = Sacied Books of the East. 

Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew) 

/SPiB = Single - vol Dictionary of the Bible 

(Hastings). 

aS/i — Studien u Kntikeii. 

^MA =Sitzungs))erichte der Muncliener Akadeinie. 
AS'AS'(?lP=Sitzungsbeiichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch 
d. Wissenschaften. 

aS'^PH lP=Sitzungsberichte d. Wienei Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften 


'TAP A = Tiansactious of American Philological 
Association. 

TA>S't/= Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan. 

TPaS- T ransactions of Ethnological Society. 

rAZz^=:Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

! JAr=:Theol. Tijdhchrift. 

Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

= Transactions of Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

TS =TextQ and Studies. 

Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeeology. 

Ti7=:Texte u. Untersuchungen. 

TEA /= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=WieneT Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir tlgyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fur die alttest. Wisseii- 
schaft. 

Z(7Ar= Zeitschrift fur christliche Kunst. 

ZCP = Zeitschrift fur celtische Philologie. 

ZD A = Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertuni. 

ZD MG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

ZP = Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie. 

Z7rP= Zeitschrift fur Keilachriftforschung. 

^^7*= Zeitschrift fur kathol. Theologie. 

ZiiriEiy=: Zeitschrift fur kirchl. Wiasenschafi u. 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZAr= Zeitschrift fur die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fur die neutest. Wisseii- 
schaft. 

ZPAP= Zeitschrift fur Philosopliie und Pada- 
gogik. 

ZPa= Zeitschrift fur Theologie u. Kirche. 

^1^7^= Zeitschrift fur Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Recht^- 
wissenschaft. 

ZlFP = Zeitsclirift fui wissenschaftliche Theologie 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 

as KAT^, etc.] 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE. — The 

Arthurian cycle is a body of legend that has grown 
up aiound the name of the British hero, Aithur. 
There appears to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthur was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in the 6th cent. A.D., but 
nothing further concerning him can be stated with 
certainty. Among the Britons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, w hile to the original Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance 
had attained an extiaordinary development. In 
France, especially, the cycle w’as the successor in 
popularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
legends, either in Fiance or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary nariatives of the 
Church to form the stoiy of the lindin<^ of the Holy 
Grail, the Cup from w Inch Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

The name Arthur is Brythonic (the Celtic tongue of the 
Britons), a language which < ame later to be differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish Though Brythonic in form, the 
name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, like many other 
Brythonic names, such as Unen (Urbigena), Owein (Eugemus), 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padarn (Paternus), Emrys (Ambrosius), 
Custennin (Constant! nus), Rhufawn (Romanus), Anarawd 
(Honoratus), Rhy&tud (Restitutus) * The Latin original of 
Arthur is Artorius, a name found in Greek letters in Clement of 
Alexandria, and at Kharmsa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Noreia by G. Artorius Tertullus. Another form of it is 
probably Artunus, found in Juvenal (Sat. in. 29). The later 
Latinized form Arturus or Arthurus and the Irish Artur are 
based on the British form, and of this the French form Artus 
and the Italian Arth are also corru} tions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does not appear to have been common, but there is an 
example of it in the Book of Llan Ddv (Oxf 189:3, pp. 77 and i:3;i) 
and also in one of the pedigrees, as that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Nouy (also written Nougoy), a member of the royal line of 
Dyfed (Demetia) In the Osney Charter of 1129 the name 
Gaufridus Arturus (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs as 
that of one of the witnesses. The fact that the name Arthur is a 
genuine phonetic derivative of a real, though rare, Latin name 
18 strong evidence of its authenticity, and the probability is that 
it was preserved, like other W'elsh names of the Baxon period, m 
some genealogy or rudimentary chronicle, such as the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof Zimmer (m his Nennius ViTidicatus) 
thinks was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle 

Attempts nave been made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

* In this art. the spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
generally adopted by Celtic scholars, except in a few cases, 
where the actual spelling of the mediaeval docuinentpS has been 
retained 
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Britain with wdiicli Arthur was most closely asso- 
ciated ; hut, in spite of the reseaiidies of jMr. Stuai t- 
Glennie (author of Lotalitics) and otheis, 

it cannot be said that these attempts have been 
successful, inasmuch as the latei popularity of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
Tile oldest indications make it probable tliat, like 
other prominent post-Boinan Britons, he came 
from the zone of the Noith. Certain ruling families 
of W ales, such as those of Coel, Cuiiedda W ledig, 
and Cynfaich, maintained even into mediaeval times 
the tradition (sup})orted by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the Noith, and styled tlieni- 
selves in their pedigrees ‘ The Men of the North’ 
(for the northein associations of the Aithurian 
and kindled legends see tlie WTiter’s ai tides in the 
Celtic Review Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the Noith’). The 
noi thorn zones in question ajqiear to lie two: (1) 
that of Caer Alelud (Dunibaiton), and (2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an eaily stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to he closely asso- 
ciated wdth Caw o Brydyii (Caw of Picthand), the 
father of Gildas and Ancirin (a W^elsh poet), and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey. In the 12th cent 
Life of Gihlasy Arthur is represented as making war 
against llueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this CawL How early the name of Arthui came to 
bo associated wuth the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is signihcant that the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companions, fiom the very 
first appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
w hose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also know n as Caer Gynyi , 
after the name or Cai’s father Cynyr. An old 
Welsh poem which survives in the Red Book of 
Jlergest mentions a Ffynnon 'BedivyrC the Spiing of 
Bedivere’), hut its locality is unkiiowm. Througli 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 
parts of the Brythonic w'orld, the name of Arthur 
oecame attached to the chaiacteiistic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 
given by Piofessor Sir .John Rhys in his Celtic 
Folklorey Welsh and JManx (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folkloie of Celtic eoniitries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 



ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE 


of Arthur may have supplanted in such stories 
bore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it will be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature ; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Romances. 

X. Arthur in Cymric tradition.— The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are : (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen (verse, 
12th cent.), (2) The Book of Aneirin (verse, 13th 
cent.), (3) The Book of Tahessin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of llhydderch (prose, 
14th cent.), and (5) The Red Book of Hcrgest (prose 
and verse, late 14th and 16th cents.). The Triads 
^ Arthur and his Men^ which are found in a 
Hengwrt MS of the 13th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cymes that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geoffrey 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
inatter^ is the Book of Aneirin (now in tlie Cardiff 
Free Library), since in one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called Gorchan 
Maeldcmo^ departed irom liis usual practice of 
changing the orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
uninodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal witfi that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘ bei ef artliur* (‘even 
if he were Arthur’). The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms tlie main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in hi^h respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Godoain belongs. This zone is essentially ong 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfarch, to 
which Cynon ab Clydno Eiddin, the chief hero of 
the Goaodin, belonged, and also Urien Ilheged, 
whose son Owein is the original of C!hr6tien de 
Troyes’s Yvnin. With this family was associated 
the poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the frieml of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
in connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken jiart. From 
all indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
Argoed Llwyfain, Badon, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In vVelsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
as it were, behind the scenes. Cynon ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brychan Brycheiniog 
are names of this type in Welsh mediaeval litera- 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthur’s warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 
fact has often been wrongly interpreted os imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
any way developed in Wales (a view which, in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), wdiile the truth 


seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales that to it were attached other legends, 
whose heroes came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and story-tellers of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of ohf Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a place of honour, ana the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous in origin and in local associa- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unity from its pro- 
fessional cnaracter, and portions of it can easily be 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Triads^ in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Olwen^ in the Book of 
Aneirin^ in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen^ in the Stanzas of the 
Graves^ in the poetry of the Book of Taliessin^ in 
the Llywarch Hen poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of llergest^ certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly the body of legend to which they 
belong. It IS significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
of the Mahinogi, in the Dream of Maxen^ or in 
Lludd and Llevelys ; but the reason is that, in the 
Mahinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anachronistic in a 
story that was meant to be pre-Saxon. In the 
Boole of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kmhwch and the least altered of the 

Mahinogion stories— no such regard for chronology 
is shown, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the ‘ Men of Caer Dathyl ’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, even in 
Chretien and the later romances, many of the 
names of tliosc who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-known heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. If tliis tradition was carried into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in medieval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judgolof the extent 
of the transference, and it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, as Alanus ab Insulis suggests when he 
says in the second half of the 12th cent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of liis hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Black 
Book of Carmarthen)y a series of verses kindred to 
tlie elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nudd), Gugaun of the 
lied Sword, and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ‘ anoeth bid ’ (‘ the object for 
which the world searches ’). The word ‘ anoeth ’ 
meant ‘ diflicult,’ as it still does in the Dimetian 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen, In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen^ where these stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an ele^ upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chretien de Troyes), 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fought 
at the battle of Llongborth, is called ‘ the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
allusion such as this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh story, is clear. The site of 
Llongborth is unknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Dyfneint (the 
Dumnonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is clearly 
Arthurian ; but it is important to observe that it is 
one of a group in which the story of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of names from the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builth when Arthur was hunting 
the Porcus Troit (y Twrch Trwyth). In Kulhwm 
and OlweUy Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Reged, the Yvain of Chretien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No. xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwen, Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, but it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
Blessed) ; Bedwyr (Bedivere) ; Mabon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, Mapbnos, son of Matrdna) ; Mabon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Llyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Four Branches) ; Llacheu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to Geoffrey) ; and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
Try wruid (probably the Solway Firth) and Mynydd 
Eiddin (tlie mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Kulhwch 
and Olwenj expeditions to the wild country of the 
North, gwrthtir uffern (‘ the wild land of Hades’), 
as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition ; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it in Cornwall. The poem in ques- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhwch and Olwen and 
portions of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwiddonod). Even in the Welsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
(Gwidonot Caerloyw). One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi. is the * Paluc cat’ (Cath 
Paluc)y also mentioned in one of the Triads, 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(the Cordelia of Geoffrey); Guendoleu,sonof Keidaw 
(theGwcnddoleu of the Myrddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name) ; 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legend of inundation). With this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathonwy (Lieu and Gwydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 

E laces Nant Lieu (now Nantlle), Din Lieu (now 
)inlle), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of Mael^wn G^^'vnedd (the 
Magloctinos of Gildas), were far from being excluded, and that 
of Mael^n occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may be mentioned 
that the Liber Landavengis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
streams whose names are identical with those of Arthur's sons 
(Llecheu or Llacheu and Amhir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 


How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioneri Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the late Powys story of The Dream qf 
Rhonabi^t found in the Red Book text of the Mabin^ion, 

Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious book 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Annwfn (the Celtic 
‘ Other world ’) is definitely locatea beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No ettbrt was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyll, prince of Dyfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Kulhwch 
and Olwen^ as being accessible by land through 
Scotland, appears to be associatetf with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the ghosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Celyddon (‘the Caledonian forest’) ; and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 

In one of the poems of the Book of Taliessin^ Arthur and hit 
men are represented as making eimeditions to the island for- 
tresses of Annwfn in Arthur’s ship Prydwen, These expeditions 
were for various pui^oses, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades {pen Annwfn ) : the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a fire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries Land., Oxf. ed. p. 207) is if eswrPrifausnn 

(* the Measure of Prydwen ’). The poem has an obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, Just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Pryderi's friend Manawyddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem. Caer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Caer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass'). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says : * Who has extended his 
rule beyond the bounds of the Universe? ' That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetr}' is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘ the valour of Arthur* in poem xlviu. of the 
same MS. 

This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘ the White Spectre’), 
is part of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from AnnwfUy the 
introduction into literature of tlie dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with which Cfeltic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as well 
as in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

As illustrating the place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradition, it may be stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads ; 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mabon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison of Oeth and Anoeth, and was 
for three nights in prison with Gwenn Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same 3 'outh released him from those three 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, son of Custennin (Con- 
stantine), his cousin.' 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured by the character- 
istic ideas of Celtic folklore. These ideas show 
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themselves, too, in the Welsh Arthurian story of 
Kvlhwch and Olweriy where Arthur anil his warriors 
are represented as hunting the Twrch Trwvth (the 
Ore or Toro Tr6ith of Irish legend), a fabulous 
boar, to which there are obscure references in Old 
Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to Annwfn and to 
other pieces of legend connected with that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, it is 
characterized by the minute localization of its 
topography, an indication of the close relation of 
the Artliurian legend to certain Welsh districts. 
In Kulhwch and Ulwen the narrative bears signs of 
having been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chiefly connected with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has^ grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cernyw). It is possible, 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality. There is in the peninsula of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called CJelliwig, but 
the writer has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to mention that in this peninsula 
there are certain names which provide links with the Welsh 
Arthurian letrend, such as Bodarnabwy (for Bod Gwernabwy), 
Dynfra (for uhedynfre), Coetan Arthur (‘Arthur’s Quoit’), a 
fine cromlech near Sarn Feillteyrn, and Ffynnon Wenhwyfar 

Guinevere’s Well ’). In the same district, too, is Castellinarch 
(‘ Mark’s Castle ’) ; nor is the zone of Nant Gwrtheyrn (‘ Vorti- 
gern’s valley’), Dinas Einry8(‘the fortress of Ambrosius’), and 
Abererch, where Rhydderch Uael was said to have been buried, 
far off. 

^ Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of Wales which 
suggest tliat it dillered in some forms of it from 
Geottrey’s version. For example, in elegies and 
eulogies men are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Modred). Meilir, for instance, says of 
Gnitfydd ab Cynan, who died in 1137, that he 
‘ thrusted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod ’ ; 
and Gwalchmai, Mcilir’s son, in praising Madog 
ab Maredudd, prince of Powys, says that he had 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 
Medrod. Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Rhys of Soutli Wales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, prophesied bv Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myo, Arch,'^ p. 393a), which shows, 
it is true, signs of later modilication, states that 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark ; Medrod, son of Llew, 
son of Cynfarch ; and Hy wel, son of Emyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kindly, and fair words, that any one would be 
sorry to refuse them any request. Where the feud 
between Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a diflerent liglit from the 
account of Geolfrey ; nor is the symj)athy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. For example, a 
blow given by Arthur to Medrod is called ‘an evil 
blow,’ like that given by Matholwch to Branwen. 

In a triad referring to tlie three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwiif in Cornwall, 
to have left in the Court no food or drink uiiconsumed, and to 
have draj^^jfecl Gwenhwyfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have jfone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similarity consumed ail the food and drink, and, further, to 
have left neither man nor beast alive in the Hundred. The 
story of the battle of Canilan, too, appears to have been 
differently treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form ascribes it to a blow jfiven by Gwenhwyfar to Gwen- 
hwyfach— a blow which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the Isle of Britain. Another triad speaks of this as one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attnbutes it to the 
rivalry of Gwenhwyfar and Gwenhwyfach. Accordinjr to the 
story of Kvlhwch and Gwenhwyfach was Gwennwyfar’s 

sister. In the story of The Dream of Rh<mahury, the battle of 
Camlan is said to have been caused by the mischief wroujfht by 
Idawc Cord Prydein in the nef^otiations between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod. The fact that one of the triads says that tiiere 
were three Gwenhwyfars suggests that there were in Wales not 
one but several Arthurian traditions. Though the Welsh 14th- 
cent. poet Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions Melwos (as in the Life 


of Gildae) apparently as the aliductor of Gwenhwyfar, it cannot 
be stated with certainty that he was so known to the Welsh 
troflition. The name Melwas, liowcver, was not unknown to 
S.E. Wales, as wo see from references to persons of that name 
(written Mclguas) in the Liber Landavensis, 

l^ossibly, in one form of the Welsh tradition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the same side at 
Camlan, for one of the triads says that one of the 
evil counsels of the Isle of Britain was Arthur’s 
decision to divide his men three times with Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossible that this was the 
view of the writer of the Annales Cambrics (under 
the year 537), who gives Camlan as the battle in 
which Arthur and Medrod fell together (corruere). 

As illustrating further the Welsh tradition, it may be stated 
that Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, a leading poet of the 12th cent., 
locates Arthur’s Court at Celliwig, and that be has allusions to 
Gwalchmai, Dullus, son of Eurei, Cal and his father Cynyr, 
Myrddin, Elifer, Llacheu, the baras of Manddwy, Gwyndoleu, 
the family of Cynvarch, the Twrch Trwyd, and the battles of 
Baddon and Camlan. Another poet, Blcddyn Fardd, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Erthyst, and to the valour of 
Gwalhaved as proverbial. All these allusions, though only of a 
passing character, suggest undoubted acquaintance with the 
legend, and the independence of the Welsh tradition from 
Geoffrey. 

2. Arthur in the Chronicles.— Under this head 
reference may be made first to the lives of certain 
Welsh s«aints, and then to the Chronicles proper. 
The Life ofSL Gildas, written in 1160, according to 
one of the most distinguished of Arthurian scholars, 
M. Ferdinand Lot, represents Arthur as being in 
conflict witli Hueil, king of Scotland, the son of 
Caw of Pictland, and brother of Gildas. The 
association of Arthur with the family of Caw sug- 
gests a stratum of legend of an early type, not 
unrepresented in the story of K^dhwch and Olwen, 
The same Life also represents Melwas, a petty king 
of Somerset, as having carried Gwenhwyfar away 
from Arthur. In the Zife of St, Cadoc, Arthur and 
his companions, Cai and Bedwir, are represented 
as haunting tlie borders of Breconshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that the highest point 
of the Breconshire beacons was called in the timo of Giraldus 
Cambrensis (12th cent.), ‘ Arthur’s Throne.' The association of 
Arthur in Nennius with Builth, in the same county, has already 
been mentioned, and there are similar associations in the story 
of KxUhweh and Olwen. Agpui, in the Life of St, Carannog (the 
saint of Llangrannog in Cardiganshire), there is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, huge, and tcirible serpent, 
w’hich had laid waste twelve parts of the land of Carrum— a 
description of Arthur’s activities which is in thorough keeping 
with tne Welsh tradition. 

The Life of St. Illtud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint’s cousin, to whom Illtud liecomes a soldier, 
but the site of Arthur’s Court is not mentioned. 
Further, in the Life of St. Padarn there is a curious 
story told of Arthur, who is called a tyrnnnus, in 
which, owing to his cupidity, he is cursed by the 
saint and swallowed in the earth up to his chin. 
This story is probably connected with the place 
name Llys Artliur (‘Arthur’s Court*), in the parish 
of Llaiibadarnfawr in North Cardigan.shire. In the 
Chronicles proper Arthur first comes to view by name 
in Nennius (a composite work completed before the 
9th cent.), the nucleus of which was a Chronicle 
of North Britain^ written probably at Dumbarton 
or Carlisle. Gildas, though he does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
cording to the Annales CambricBy in 616), which 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur. This battle is frequently mentioned by 
Welsh poets as Gw^eith Fadon (‘the action of 
Badon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Dux bel- 
lorum in the account of his battles, and miles else- 
where. The names are given of twelve of his 
battles, one of which was fought in ‘ the wood of 
Celiilon’ (Caledonia). Some of the other battles 
were also probably in the North. In the Chronicle 
called Annales Cambrics^ there is a reference under 
A.D. 516 to Arthur’s leadensliip of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights. In Nennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, it is said that Arthur bore the 
image of the Virgin on his shoulders. Geollrey 
of Monmouth sajs that Arthur fastened on his 
shoulders his shield Pridwen (in the Welsh tra- 
dition Pridwen was his ship), on whicli was the image 
of the Virgin Mary, Possibly the discrepancy 
between Gooftrey’s account and the others is 
due to the resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre-Norman for ‘shoulder’ (iscuid) and ‘shield’ 
{iscuU), The Cambridge MS of the 13th cent, 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing as demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shown 
in the case of Bran, son of Llyr, and Lies ap Coel, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero — a tendency 
which reached its full development in the story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of the same type 
as the Annates Cambrics^ the Chronicle of ibt. 
MichaeVs Mount, composed by a Breton possibly 
in the 11 th cent., says, under the year 421 : ‘St. 
Gildas was born. In these days was Artus (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ (fortis et 
facetus). 

That there was a flourisliing Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in the second half of the 12 th cent, 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab In- 
sulis already quoted, and that in the 12 th cent, 
the Arthurian legend nourished in Britain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (born fibout 
1095), who says of ‘ the warlike Arthur ’ : ‘ This is 
Arthur of whom the idle tales of the Britons rave 
wildly even to-day — a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in truthful histories; since for a long 
time he sustained the declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited the uncruslied courage of 
his people to war.’ It is not impro])able that there 
was at this time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention that Glastonbury owned land in the 
beginning of the 12 th cent, in the neighbourhood 
of Caerleon (sec Adam de Domerliam, Charters oj 
Glastonbury Abbey), The popular view of Arthur 
may be rellected in Henry ot Huntingdon’s desig- 
nation of him as ‘ leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.* It was Gcoti’rey of Monmouth, how- 
ever, who, in his Historia lie gum Britan nice, ex- 

S anded and dignilied the meagre annals of the 
Tritons as given in Nennius by incor norating in 
them a number of stories (largely jetioiogical), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating local legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native county of Monmouth, wherein Caerleon, 
the seat in Geoffrey of Arthur’s Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur is represented as the son of Uther- 
pendragon and Igerna (in Welsh Eigr), He becomes king at 
the age of fifteen, and his subsequent career is a succession of 
conquests, which culminate in an attempt to conquer Rome 
itself. In the very zenith of his power, and when within reach 
of the Imperial dignity, he is recalled to Britain owing to the 
usurpation of his throne by Modred (the Welsh Medrod), his 
nephew, and the latter’s marriage to Ganhumara (Qwenhwyf ar). 
In a great battle in Cornwall, Modred is killed, and Arthur is 
morUuly wounded and carried to the Isle of Avallon (Glaston- 
bury) to be healed. The note of tragedy in the story of Arthur 
is in keeping with other stories in W^sh literature, such as those 
of Piyderi, Bran, and Llew Llaw Gyffes in the Four Branches oJ 
the Mahinogi. 

Geoffrey’s form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own pseudo-historical amplifications) was 
robably derived from the South Wales border and 
outh- West Britain. It is needless to say tliat it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12 th cent., 
and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
errantry are already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
(some time after 1139) made an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus. Benedict of Gloucester, 
too, gave a sketch of the Arthurian period in his 
lAfe of St, Dubricius, Afterwards came Thomas 
de Loches (about 1147) with a similar narrative in 
his Gesta Comitum Andegavensium, The cldef 
successors of Geoffrey, lioAvever, were Geoffrey 
Gaimar (probably a little before 1150), whose 
History oJ the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wace (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut, and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verse. Wace’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History, but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by the Arthurian 
poet Chretien de Troyes. V'ace show's more of the 
spirit of chivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know many more stories aliout Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Hound Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Regis in North Wor- 
cestershire, on the banks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wace, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
(leoflrey. It may bo noted that Layamon goes 
further than Geoffrey or Wace in naming the exact 
place of Ai thur’s final defeat, which he locates at 
Camel ford in Cornwall, doubtless having in mind 
the Welsh Camlan, Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geoffrey, the chief were the Gesta liegum 
Britannice and the Epitome Histories Britannicce, 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey’s History was 
not allowed to escape criticism ; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of New' burgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude w'as adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent, by Ralph Higden. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraldus Cambrensis in 
his de Frincipis instructione (written about 1194). 
Of the later writers who followed Geottrc}^ the 
most important is Holinshed from wdiose 

w'ork the substance of Geoffrey became knowm to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

3 . The Arthurian cycle in the Romances.-- 
Tho chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development w’as France. This 
development was undoubtedly stimulated largely 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of liis 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chronicles. In France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend w'ere Marie de 
France, Chr 6 tien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Chr 6 tien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many proper names — as Uriiens (Urien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Erec (Gereint), Kens (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bodwyr), Gauvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edern, son of Nudd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Bri 6 braz (Caradog Freichfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwyfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Mehvas), 
Maheloas (Maelwas), Bilis (Beli), Brangiens (Bran- 
w'en), not to speak of others which are less obvious, 
— which are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct or 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is very doubtful 
wdiether the heterogeneous yet professedly con- 
nected mass of legends wliieh the above names 
imply existed in Brit I any, as it undoubtedly 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accept the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends of the Welsh 
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tradition inado their way into French literature 
through the contact of the Normans in the 11th 
cent, with the men of Breconshire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone, too, was 
in close touch with Glastonbury and with other 
inyiortant monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and F6camp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of the Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as ‘ Laustic ’ 
( ^^Veostikf ‘ the nightingale *), as Prof. Zimmer 
points out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chretien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy, Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as to deny that Chr6tien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have borrowed from 
these sources only a bare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation whi(*>h such 
matter would have undergone when adapted U> 
the courtly love-poetry of Chretien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four Branches of the Mabinogiy had 
already been developing on lines which reflected 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unjust suflering. 

The problem of Chretien’s origins has been 
further complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to three 
by Chretien, namely. The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Yyain)y Peredur (to the Conte del Graal)^ and 
Geraint and Enid (to Erec ct Enid-e), Count 
Hersart de Villemaraud thought tliat these were 
Chretien’s originals ; but this is certainly not the 
case, as the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, thougif 
in their x>resent form based either on Chretien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which adds con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chretien has been carried 
out witii great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished medievalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chretien to their 
simxdest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zeal for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, with- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chr6tien was acces- 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
fruitful lino of investigation is the study of that 
Welsh group of legends from which Chretien un- 
doubtedly derived many of his proper names, and 
the classification of them into narrative types. 
Especially promising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
and in some cases tlieir rescue from ])rison by him 
and his men. Narratives of the relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but Sun-myth tlieories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 


Chr6tien de Troyes was imitated in Germany 
by Hartmann von Aue, who wrote his Erec before 
1197 and his Iwein before 1204 ; and al^ by Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, who composed his Parzival 
between 1205 and 1215. The latter mentions, in 
addition to Clir6tien, a certain Kiot as his authority. 
The chief romantic accretions to the Arthurian 
wcle were the sagas of Merlin^ the Holy GraU^ 
Tristan and Isculty and Lancelot and GalaJuul. 
The story of Merlin occurs in two forms, the 
ordinary Merlin and the Suite de Merlin (see 
Merlin). The story of Tristan and Iseult is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole of 
literature, and, except perhaps as an element in 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was originally quite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. The story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that of 
Galahad, apart from the mere name (the (jwal- 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
counterpart in Celtic legend. The story of Tristan 
was turned into German verse by Gottfried von 
Strassburg about 1210, who left it unfinished. But 
it was continued by Ulrich von Turheim (about 1236) 
and Heinrich von Freiberg (about 1270). In England 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos- 
sible to deal with all the problems which the 
various interrelations of these romances have 
raised, especially in the story of the Holy Grail. 
This story is essentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brougnt into connexion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocryphal Gospels at Easter. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished authorities on the Grail 
legends, Mr. Alfred Nutt, conveniently divides them 
into two types, which he calls the * (juest * and the 
‘ Early History ’ versions respectively. These he 
enumerates as follows ; Class 1. (a) Conte del Graal^ 
by Chr6tien de Troyes ; (6) Conte del Graaly by the 
continuators of Chretien — Gautier, Manessier, and 
Gerbert ; (c) the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach ; (d) Peredur the son of EvrawCy the Welsh 
version of I’erceval ; (c) Sir PercyvellCy an English 
metrical romance found in the Thornton MS, 
written shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Class II. (a) Robert de Borron, Joseph 
of Arimatheay and Merlin ; (6) The Grand St. 
Graal ; (c) QuHe del St. Graal ; (d) The Didot 
Perceval ; (e) Perceval le Gallois, translated into 
English by Dr. Sebastian Evans under the title 
The High History of the Holy Graal. There is a 
Welsh mediieval translation of the story of the 
Holy Grail entitled Y Seint Greal which has been 
published with an English translation in the 
llengwrt MSS. In modern times the Arthurian 
legend is most familiar through Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King and through Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Tristan. Even into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi- 
navian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 
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E. Anwyl. 

ARVAL BROTHERS. — The study of the 
Arval Brothers is peculiarly valuable to the his- 
torian of religion, oecause it gives a unique in- 
sight into the details of the activity of a Roman 
nesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent 
egreo the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of lorins of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it affords us addi- 
tional proof of the supremo value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of priesthoods 
the Romans were extreineiy conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed — the Duoviri (later Decem- 
viri, later Qxdndecimviri, sacris faciundls), in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresviri (later Septemviri) cpulones, merely 
assistants to the pontijices in arranging the 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that th^ are very seldom 
mentioned in tlie literature. Thus during the Re- 
public wo hear of a certain prie.sthood, the Sodales 
Titii, only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v. 
85) ; and even the Augustan reform and tlie Em- 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
(Monumentxim Ancyranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are referred to as Sodales Titienses, 
Except that the etymology of the words Fratres 
Arvales is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titii, we should kno .v scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titii, were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inscriptions. 
It will bo well, however, to examine first what we 
know of the Fratres Arvales apart from these 
inscriptions. 

I. Literary sources. — The one and only reference 
to the Fratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Varro’s Lingua Latina (v. 85), and 
reads as follows : ‘ They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacriiices to the end that the 
fields (arva) may bear (ferant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales from ferre and arva. Some 
people derive the name (fratres) from fratria ; 
fratria is a Greek word designating a section of 
the people, as it is even now used at Naples.* In 


other words, Vairo’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subiect shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 

Borg^hesi, (Euvres, i. 376, thinks that the crown o( corn-ears 
seen on the coins of D. Postumius Albiuus Bruti f. and of L. 
Musidius Long^us (Babelon, ii. 241 ff., and 885) relates to the 
Arval Brothers; but this is by no means certain (cf. Wissowa 
in Paul V- Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Arvales,* ii. 1463). 

Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
Arvals among his religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of which we 
shall speak in a moment, and wliich are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabinus, seems to have dealt with tlie problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7.8): ‘ But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons bv death. In his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. From this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets.’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, IIN xviii. 6, and again in Fiil- 
gentius, Sermones Antiqm, p. 114 (ed. Helm). This absurd theory 
of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountable way taken os 
enuine legendary tradition by Em. Hoffmann, vie Arval- 
ruder, Breslau, 1858 (onginal and more condensed form in the 
Verhandlungen der Breslauer Philol. Versammlung, 1867, 
67 ff.). A similar idea governs E. Baehrens in his article in the 
Jahrb. fur Philologie, cxxxi. (1885)78517. Wissowa (in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1464) has pointedlout that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose at the beginning of the Empire, when the 
Emperor, as a new Romulus, hmiself belonged to the priesthood. 

(Jne additional piece of information is given by 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 6) ; ^ Ambarvales hostice are 
sacrificial animals (hostice) which were wont to be 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields by the twelve 
(duodecim, so Augustinus ; duohus, MSS) brothers.* 
These are evidently the Arvals (cf. Macrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 5. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modern 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Arvals than about any other Roman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discove^ of inscriptions. 

2. Inscriptions, — Tiiese discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date cf. especially Aldus Maiiutius in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237, f. 158). In that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the Porta Portese on the Via Cainpana, near 
the Papal villa I.a Magi i ana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Ajfoga Vasino ( ‘ Drown 
the donkey*), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Gallctti (later Vigna Ceccarelli, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered. In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. 

Flammio Vaoca {Memorie, ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, iv.. No. 
98 ; ed. Schreiber, Benchte Sachs Gesell. d. 1881, p. 82, No. 
99) says : * A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a place which is called “ Drown the don key, ‘* 
towards the Thber, in a thicket, were found in the time of 
Gregory xiii. (1672-1676 ; 1670 seems correct) many consuls in 
marble, and each one had his pedestal with an inscription ; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used for the Cappella Gregoriana 
at St. Peter’s. The consuls were scattered throughout Rome. 
They were, however, of only fairly goo<l workmanship.* Bald- 
assare Peruzzi’s son, Silvestro or Sallustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attempted 
restoration. These are preserved in Florence (Disegni di Archx- 
tettura, No. 664), and ore reproduced by Uuelsen, Fph, Epigr% 
viii. Tab. ii. 
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The statues have entirely disappeared, and all 
the inscriptions except one (CIL \\. 1012 : to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Giardino della 
Pi^jjna ; cf. Amelung, Scnlphiren des vatikanischen 
Museums j Part i., Taf. 89), but six others have 
been preserved in copies (CIL vi. 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are : Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Vcrus, Sep- 
tiniuH Severus, Caracalla, and Gordian. 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions contiiining the minutes of the meetings 
of the priesthood (first published by EulviusUrsinus, 
Notoe ad M, Catonem^ etc., Rome, 1587). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
liave continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments liave been found on 
the Esquiline, on the Aventinc, in excavating for 
i lie foundations of the choir of St. Peter’s, at St. 
Paolo f uori Ic Mura, at St. Lorenzo, near theLateran, 
and in the catacombs of Calixtus. The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect 
{ind publish 47 pieces {Gli atti e monumenti dci 
Fratdli A rvali, liome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de llossi proved the real site of 
the grove (Annali delV Instituto^ 1858, p. 5411*.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
(Momimeiita veteris A ntii, pp. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensis instead 
of Camnana or Portuensis. In this lie had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important find in the grove 
itself. From 1867 until 1871 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archmological Institute. 

Tlie rcsull/H of these excavations were suinniod up in Ilenzen’s 
book Acta Fratrum Arvaltum quae supersunt (Berlin, 1874), 
witii an admirable coiniiicnlary. llenzon had writt'en previous 
to tins a )>reliminary report, Scavi nel hosco sacra dei Fratelli 
Arvuli {Home, 18(>s). The first definitive publication occurred 
in CJL \i. (<iity of lloine) Part i., 1870, and attain in Part iv., 
1 90*2. The ori^finals have been collected as far as possible and 
arranj^ed by D. Yaji^lieri, and arc exhibit c'<l in the small rooms 
olT the cloister of the Musco Nazionale della Terme in Rome. 

The boily of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of tha 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
lii>>t year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of (xordian (A.D. 241). As regards the original 
situation and dis])osition of these marble tablets, 
Ltinciani (in Ilenzen’s Eelazionc, p. 105 tf.. Tab. iv. 
jind V.) tliougbt they were placed on the outside of 

round temple, that of tlie Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
the tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ, which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove — an 
offence jigainst the deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performea. The full 
formula for tliis begins ; ‘ On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has sliown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, eitlier in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Iluelsen, Ej/h. Epigr, viii. 
316-350, and Bormann, Arch. Epigr. Mitt. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the flat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3. History of the cult. —-With the knowledge 
gained from these iiiscrijitions, supplemented by 
that gained from tlie literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketoh the history of the priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the 

K thood by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
itself Delongs to the very earliest period. 


Proofs of this are found at several points. First, 
the prohibition of iron in the grove and in the 
temiue indicates that the worship preceded the 
discovery and use of iron. We may compare with 
this the custom referred to in Macrobius {Sat. 
Conv. V. 19. 13) ; ‘ The Etruscans used a bronze 
plough when they founded cities . • . among the 
Sabines the priests’ hair was cut with a bronze 
shears’ (cf. also Servius, Aen. i. 448; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 230; Lydus, de Mensibm, i. 31). Similarly no 
iron was used in the construction of the rons 
Sublicius (Plin. HN xxxvi. 16. 100 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 
46). Finally, we may compare the express permis- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in the temple of 
Juppiter Liber at Furfo (CTX i. 603 s=ix. 3613). A 
second proof of the age of the worship may be 
found in the adoration of the ollce, very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the discovery of the 
potter’s wheel. Remains of these ollce were dis- 
covered in the sacred grove (cf. de Rossi, Giornalc 
Arcadico, Iviii., 1868, p. 136, Tab. iv.). A third 
proof of age is the sacred song which they sang, 
the words of which have been preserved to us in 
the minutes of the year 218 (ClL vi. 28= vi. 2104= 
Buechelcr, CarminaEpigraphica, No. 1 = Schneider, 
Exempla, No. 392, where other literature may be 
found). This chant was probably not understood 
by the people of the Augustan ago. 

The fact that the great festival of the Arvals, 
their celebration in May in honour of the Dea Dia, 
is missing in the list of old festivals in the so-called 
calendar of Numa is no proof against its very great 
age. It was a movable feast, and hence could not 
be engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arvals’ worship 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of tne older features were retained, but it 
is difficult to distinguish exactly what is old and 
what is new in liis scheme. Hence it is better to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can think of the 
Arvals during the Kingdom and the early centuries 
of the Republic as i>crforiiiing their sacrilices to 
Mars and the Dea Dia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of wliich the ritual of early 
Rome was so full. As we have seen above, the 
history of the priesthood during the Republic is 
.•ibsolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justilied in supposing that it continued down 
tlirough the period of the Second Punic War. At 
the close of that war, in the religious reaction 
which sot in during the last two centuries of tlie 
Rcjiublic, this priesthood very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our lirst delinite reference to the new life into 
whicli the Arvals entered with the coming of the 
Empire is found in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
lioods to which he belongs, mentions that of the 
Fratres Arvales. This record, written at the close 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
M'ith Avhat has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval inscrip- 
tions, that from A.D. 14, the year which saw 
Augustus’s reim end and that of Tiberius begin. 
On the other nand, together with the Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of a list of consuls 
(Fasti Consularcs, cf. ClL i.® 70 ff.). The frag- 
ments cover the years B.c. 2 to A.D. 37. It has 
boon supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
tlie Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.c. 2, and pro- 
bably not earlier than B.c. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Poniifex Maximus. This office 
would un(][uestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But itlias been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr. Mitt, xv., 1892, 
p. 23 if. ; for counter-arguments, which, however, 
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are not convincing, cf. Mommsen, Eph, Epigr, viii. 
303 IF.) that one fragment at least (OIL vi. 32338) 
dates from the year B.C. 20. Accordingly, Augus- 
tus’s reforms must have occurred before ne became 
Pontifcx Maximus. We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s interest in religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his reign, not- 
ably the augurium salutis of n.c. 29 (aptly com- 
pared by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1468 ; cf. 
Dio Cassius, li. 20 and Suet. Octav, 31), and the re- 
buildinir of temples in B.C. 28 (proofs for this date 
especially Dio Cass. liii. 2, and Hor. Carm. iii. 6, 
collected by Mommsen, lies p. 86). 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was the number as 
restored by Augustus is clear not only from the 
legendary account of its foundation given by 
Massurius Sabiiius (which on this point agrees with 
the facts), but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscriptions themselves, where, when the names 
of those present at eacli ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is reached (at a session in the year 57, CIL 
vi. 2039, 1 IF.) the name of the Emperor Nero is not 
mentioned, although he uas certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of tlie 
number being greater than twelve, because the 
imperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra numcrurn. 

The members were elected by co-optation, that 
is, the college lilled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation was entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, which he, 
like any other member, might send in writing in 
case he was not able to be present in person. Put 
by degrees the inlluence of the Emperor began to 
])revafl, until, fiom the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election was usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, which is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the year 120 (CIL vi. 2080, 22 IF.) ; 

* Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of February, in the \eHtihule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers had been said by C Vitoruis Ilosidius Oeta, the 
maj^ister, they lilled tlie place of Q. Bittius l*roculus, and in 
a<'eordaiice with n letter of the Emperor Hadrian Augustus (here 
follow the Emperor’s other titles) elected Publius Manlius Curbo 
and invited him to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which was sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written “ The Emperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
to the Arval Brothers, his colleagues, greeting. In the place of 

Bittius Proculus, for my part I \ote as our colleague the 
name of Publius Manlius Carbo.” There were present, etc. . . .’ 

Partaking, as such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was 
natuially restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (tliough not, as Marini thought, entirely 
confined to patricians ; cf. Mommsen, Horn, 
Forsch. i. 79). 

The college possessed two officers, a magister and 
a flamcn, who were elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full year, one 1 rval year, which began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received its name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
alw^s precede it. In case either the magister or 
the llamen was prevented from attending a meeting, 
ho appointed a substitute (promagistcr or projla- 
men)y who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the jiersonal substituteof the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was lilled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves). iTiese boys, whose 
father and mother must both be living (hence 


called matrimi), took part as assistants in 

certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed along with the servi publici to 
carry the libations to the altar on the first day of the great May 
festival. They were present also at the banquet in the after- 
noon of the first day, seated in chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not olficiule at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the servi publici assisted the 
magister and the calator. Tlie attempt has been made to 
separate them from the camiUi^ with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (cf. Henzen, Acta^ p. vii, and Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1471); but this is probably wrong (cf. Wissowa, 
Horn, Rclig, 426, Anm. 2). Their sitting with the Arvals at 
meat is probably a reminiscence of the old custom that young 
boys should accompany their elders to dinner (cf. Tac. Ann, 
xiii. 16 ; Suet. Claud, 32). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals were a.ssistod in 
their work by a number of slaves and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi puhlui^ were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. Besides these, 
each brother had his own servant (calator)^ whom . 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
calator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by tlie interest- 
ing case decided by the flrothers on May 29, A.D. 
120; cf. CIL vi. 2080, 1. 45 IF.). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan (ccditmis ; CIL vi. 2068, ii. 
27), who was probably a private slave o^vned by 
the college as a '\\ hole. 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far a.s they are 
known, is found in Gatti’s article ‘ Arvales’ in do 
Kuggiero's Dizionario EpigraJicOy i. 683 IF. 

4. Activity of the Arvals. — We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at tlie close 01 the Kepublic, the jniestliood of the 
Arvals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any case, however, Augustus’s re-organization 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of liomaii religion in tlicir 
jiurity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Emjdre. Ilis successors ere less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the priesthood to the pur- 
poses of the moment. All these new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect tlie priesthood of the Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely, Emperor- 
worship. Thus the greater number of the cere- 
monies performed by tlie Arvals were in the interest 
of the Emperor and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acts cf the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories ; (1) those acts which go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Kepublic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected witli the Emperor. 

(1) Let us discuss, first, those acts which go back 
to the old cult. We have seen above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of tlio cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural worships 
characteristic of early Home. We have left until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Einpiie, ^\hcn tlie 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
relatively few references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
difFuse, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
arc more detailed, until e\entually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at lea.st the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, wo are justified in considering 
that what we know of the ceremonies os con 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored by Augustus. In 
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describing these cercinoiiies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to use them ns tliougli tliey were contem- 
poraneous inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

The ancient ceremonies of which wo find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be roughly divided 
into two classes : (a) those whicli relate to the great 
festival in May, and {b) certain piacula, or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in May, — As Inas been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Ferice indictivee. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was known as the Indictio. 
it must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, and may well have 
been mentioned in all the minutes from the time 
of Augustus. The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year a.u. 21 (OIL vi. 32340). As an 
illustration of the process may bo quoted the acta 
of the year 105 (CIL, vi. 2075, i. line 11) : 

* Under the same ron»ula on the seventh day boforo the Ides 
of January, in tho vestibule of the tcinnlc of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festival of the Dca Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trcbicius Decianus, the map^ister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year : So 
may it be good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Ciesar Nerva Trajan Augustus Gcnnanicus Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Roman people, for the 
Ouirites, and for tho Arval Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before tho 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May ID) in the grove and at home, 
and on the thirteenth day before tho Kalen^ of June (May 20) 
at home. There were present,' etc. (the list of names follows). 

Though tho festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pasian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 
Vespasian onward, with tho exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city >vhich were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus. Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, tho cere- 
monies were held in the grove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs : — In Koine 
itself the Arvals had no official meeting-place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in tho Regia, in 38 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
69 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held in honour of the various deifl^ 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the mve itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
First, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple ivas not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrostylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with tho building discovered in 1670, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi ^see above, p. 7**). Thini, 
also at the foot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
Csesareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
still to be seen on the spot (cf. Altmann, Jtalische JRundbautfn, 
p. 63 ff.). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
acta of the year 218 (Pilagabalus, CIL vi. 2104). 
It reads «as follows (filling out the lacunce, a pro- 
cess which can be accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of tho various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the minutes) : 

* Under the same consuls on the sixth day before the KalencU 
of Juno (May 27), on the Palatine in the temple of the Divi, 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, officiating, the Arval 
Brothers made sacrifice at dawn .with incense and wine, and 
took into their hands the dried grain-stalks and the fresh grain- 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brothers put on 
the toga prsotexta and sat in chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga prsotexta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, having 
bathed, thc.y sat in their chairs, and tnen, when they had washed 
their hands, they put on the white gannents for supper and 
reclined on dining couches and banqueted. Then bovs clad in 
tho toga prsotexta, the father and mother of each of whom were 
living, sons of senators, four in number, sat in the chairs and 
banqueted. And after the banquet (t.s. the first cours^ the 
Arv^ Brothers reclined on couches ornamented with fluted 
valences, and made sacrifice with incense and wine; and the 
sacrifice was carried to the altar by the boys in the prsotexta, 
the sons of senators, and by the slaves of the State ; and the 

S riests received tho perfumes and garlands, and they consecrated 
le perfumes and wrapped them m the napkins (to take home). 
Likewise the second course, the dessert, was served, and 
aportxilcB were given both to the priests of the Emperor and to 
the other priests whose names are written above. Then, having 
distributea the roses, they gave the usual salutations of fare- 
well.* 

Thereupon follows immediately [the account of the second 
day : — * Likewise on the fourth day before the Kalends of June 
(May 20), in the grove of the Dea Dia, Alfenius Avitianus, the 
vice-magister, sacrificed at tho altar two young sows, an offering 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and the work thus 
done, and then he sacrificed a heifer in honour of the Dea Dia, 
and going to the Tetrostylum he sat in his chair. Then return- 
ing to the altar, he offered the exta of the young sows, and then 
in the circus, in a silver brazier ornamented with a piece of turf, 
he offered the exta of the heifer, and then he returned to the 
Tetrostylum and entered in the book (that ho had perfonned the 
sacrifice), and thereupon he took off his prsotexta and returned 
to his tent. Moreover, in the afternoon the Arval Brothers put 
the prsotexta on again, and assembled in the Tetrastylum and 
sat on the benches and entered in the official records that they 
had come together and performed tho sacrifice, and they feasted 
upon the young sows which had been sacrificed for expiation, 
and afterwards consumed the blood. Then wearing the prao- 
texta, with covered heads and crowned with oars of wheat, they 
went up into the grove, and Alfenius Avitianus, the vice- 
magister, officiating, they sacrificed a fattened lamb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice; and 
when the sacrifice hod been completed, they all made offering of 
incense and wine. Then they went back into the temple, and 
at the table made sacrifice to the wine-jars, and in front of the 
temple on the turf the vice-magister and the flainen made 
sacrifice. Then going out again to tho altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the flamen and the vice-magister, 
carrying silver cups with bowls filled with wine, and also incense 
boxes, made sacrifice before the door with incense and wine, 
and the priests took their stand before the door, and tw'o (of 
their number), together with the slaves of the State, went to 
fetch tho grain, and they gave it with tho right hand and 
received it with the left nand, and they passed it thus one 
to another, and finally gave it back to the slaves. Then 
they entered into tho temple and prayed to the wine-jars, and 
when the doors had been oiiened they threw the jars down the 
hill. Then they sat on the marble benches, and bread crowned 
with laurel was distributed by the slaves. Then they all took 
lumemuha CO with radishes, and anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (exc^t the priests) went out of doors and 
the temple was shut. Then the priests shut up in tho temple, 
girding up their togas, took the song-books, and marking the 
time, danced tho three step, singing thus : ** Enos Lases iu\ ato, 
enos Lases iuvate, eiios Lases iuvate ! neve luerve Marmar sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Marmar sins incurrere in 
pleores, neve luerve Marmar sins incurrere in pleores ! satur fu, 
fere Mars 1 limen sali, sta berber ! satur fu, fere Mars I limen 
sail, sta berber ! satur fu, fere Mars ! limen sali, sta berber i 
semunis alternei advocapit conctos, semunis altemei advocapit 
conctoB, semunis alternei advocapit conctos I enos Marmor 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato 1 Triumpe, 
triumpe, triurn|)e. triumpe, triumpe 1 " And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaths intended 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar ; and the images of 
the goddesses were crowned, and they elected Publius dilius 
Secundinus as magister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Saturnalia following), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus a flamen . . . and then they wished the cus- 
tomary good wishes, and went down out of the grove ; and, 
taking off their prsetextas, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylum. And tho platters with tho 
Campanian earthenware and the wine- jugs of each of the 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
received the spwivla (100 denarii) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Alfenius Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took his place above the Carceres and 
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gave the signal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
chariots, and to the vaulters . . . and when the circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returned to Rome into the house of 
the magister, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon coaches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice with 
incense and wine ; and there ministered unto them the sons of 
senators, the boys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each one received 
a sporttUa (100 denarii). Then they divided the second course, 
the dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo- 
mary good wishes.* 

Lastly comes the account of the third day :— •* On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May 30), in the house of the 
magister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complete the sacn- 
flee to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same sons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whose fathers and mothers were still alive ; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine- jars and sent them home by their 

S rivate servants. Then they divided the second course, the 
essert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sportulce (each 
100 denarii). In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
each day on the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of June, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
ipoi ttUa. And they wished the customary good wishes.’ 

In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which binds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Brothers handled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 
rain-stalks, the very name itself (Arval 
rother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia (‘seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Kiddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, tlie Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. 13ona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, HN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Am’barvalia. This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii, 1478 ffi). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Ambarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Roman writers is 
eviaent from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7^). 

(6) Expiatory ceremonies. — Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piaetda). Two of these ceremonies — 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again — have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. W e have a series of minor ex piatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more seriou.s 
portents — for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the grove being 
struck by lightning. An event of tlie Tatter char- 
acter occurred in the year B.c. 224, and on that 
occi^ion tompoi ary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities : to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Jumuter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Virgines Diva?, to the Famula3 
Divfle, to the Lares, to tlie mother of the Lares, to 
Fons, to Flora, to Suniinanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Adolcnda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the em})eror, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial houseliold. They made 
sacrifices on biitlidays, anniversaries of con.secra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater patrice or of 
the office of pontifex maximus^ etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when groat military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vow^s (vota) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main piosperous. There is, nowever, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State w^as theremre being reduced. \ve may 
suppose that this reduction was at least continuecT, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (do Rossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1868, 72 ff.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Rome, anti possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to pieserve it (Cod. Theod. xvi. 
10. 3). In any case it w^as preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before tht^ time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no iiijxterials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, llonia Sotterranca, hi. 689 tf.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Ilenzen, Acta^ p. xxv). 

LiTERATiTRK.~The bcst general discussion : G. Wissowa, s.v. 
'Arvales* in Paulv-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 189fi) 1403-1480. 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CIL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratrum Arvalium once tnpersnnt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen's Commentary in Ephemeris Epu 
grajthxca^ viii. G. Gatti’s article ‘Arvales* in de Ruggiero’s 
Dizionario Epigrafico^ i. 682-710, may also be compared. 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 
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8. AltcntioiiH to the dead after the funeral ritee 
(An^chtor-worship). 

(a) DeHi};^nation and manner of coiiccivinjjf of the 

wor8hij)ped aiKJostora. 

(b) The tiiiu‘8 of the wortthip of the dead. 

(rj The places. 

(a) The iitual. 

(m) 'J'hc snmmoninpf and dismissing of ancestors. 
ifi) The fcc<ling of the suniiuoncd ancestors. 

(v) The foods of the dead. 

(j) The frame of mind of the \vor8hi]»pcra (joy 
and grief). 

(e) The feeding of beggars. 

(e) The general significance, for the histor^^of culture, 
of the worsliip of the dead in ])riinitivc times. 

4. The realms of the dead. 

II. The worship of the sky and other natural phenomena— the 

‘ hea\ only ones.' 

Ini rod action. 

1. Kvidences of the significance of the * heavenly ones* 

in the old Aryan religion. 

2. Their names. 

8. Their forms of manifestation and their interpretation 
in riddle and ni} th. 

4. Their worship. 

fa) Sacrifice and prayer. 

(ft) The priests. 

(c) The temples. 

(a) 'J’lw; fens Is. 

6. Their relation to the morality of mankind. 

III. FaU‘. 

1. The conception of fate. 

2. The divining of the future. 

Conclusion. 

Tntuodijction. — History . — Wlien A. Kuhn in 
the year 1S45 published his famous Irealise Zur 
altesten Gcsch. acr indogerm. Volhir, by which he 
I^avc the first impulse towards an Aryan* (Indo- 
(Jcriiianic) archeology, ho held out at the close of 
it the firosjiect of further investigation.s : 

* There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
for there is the whole province of rcligiont which promises 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intellect 
tuul side, the necessary comiilcment of the picture we have 
skeb'hed. If wc have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach coiK'.lusions by means of the language of the 
Ved.is, this will bai^peii still more freipiently when we arc con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 

A. Kuhn's scientific w’ork during the remainder 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing lh(3 trulli of these words. Along wdtli him we 
find Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Rig- 
veda, on which he was one of the best authorities. 

These two stiholars may be called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in whicli the 
notion of ‘ Aryan religion’ had for a long time been 
taking shane. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by I lie brothers (h'imm, that mythology as well as 
language is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
an<j that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order— a theory 
>vhich Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symholik. Its explana- 
tion is to be sougl'it exclusively in nature and its 
plicnomena, esjiecially in the idea of a struggle, 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of invtliology is exhibited most 
clearly in the poeni.s ol the Rigveda — from which 
we can easily un<lerstand how the myths of the 
allied peojde.s were formed, and by means of which 
Vie are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
This A. Kuhn ha.s attempted to do in his articles on 
‘ Gandliarven und Kentauren’ (Kuhn’s Ztschr. i.), 
*'Epivtjs, Saranyh'^ (i6.), ‘Manus, Mfvws, Mannus’ 
{ib. iv.), ^*EpjuL7js, »SaramA, Sflrainfiya, Wuotan* 
{ZDA vi.), and especially in his great work 
Uber die Hcrahkunft ms Fetters und des 
Gottertranks (Berlin, 1859). Max Miiller — whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 

* The terms * Aryan * and ‘ the Aryans * are used in this 
article for that group of languages and peoples which is gener- 
ally called, among students of philology, * fndo-Gcrmanic.' 
The term 'Teutonic’ is used as a general term, including all 
branches of the GermauLc race ; cf. art. Txutomb. 


Mythology (collected in 2 vols., 1897), Lectures 
on the Science of Language (181)1-64), along with 
the ‘ Essays,’ 0hi2}s from a German Workshop 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Religion (1878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc., arc well known 
througnout the whole learned Avorld — went even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
jilanation of mythical names. As specially char- 
acteristic of the views of both scholars, the fact 
may be mentioned that they were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths, but tried 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, its capacity for poetic in- 
terpretation, its polyonymy antf homonymy, etc. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology and religion held by Kuhn and 
Miiller, for the full characterization of which we 
should have to note also the meagre attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
portant sphere of religious ceremonies or worship. 
This conception continued to be the prevailing one 
dowm to the eighties of last century, although from 
an early period currents were perceptible which, 
issuing from various departments of science, seemecl 
to threaten the foundations of tho Kuhn-Muller 
theory. 

Wliile this theory, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of the Aryan races, first of all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the science which has 
become known under the title of ‘ Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aim tho collecting of the legends, 
fairy-tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the peoj)le, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest material is to bo found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maidens, of the Cyclops 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. The 
most successful representative of this view was 
W, Maniiliardt, in his two chief works, Der Baum- 
kiUtus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstamme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2n(l ed. 1904) and Antike Wald- und 
Meldkulte, aus nordevropiiischer Vberlieferung er- 
lautert (Berlin, 1877, 2iid ed. 1905). Then, in addi- 
tion to this, the study of ethnology, and in its 
train the universal comparative history of religion^ 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces w^ere found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit avcII into the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Muller. The an- 
cestor theory especially, according to which all 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side, and was applied to the Aryan races 
by J. Lippert in Die Religionen der europd- 
ischen Kulturvolker^ der Litatber^ Slaven^ Germanen^ 
Griechen und Komcr in ihrem geschichtlichen Ur- 
sprung (Berlin, 1881) ; and in England, by H. 
»Sponcer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (1897). 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in nis Indoger- 
manische Mythen (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which ho de.signated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post- Aryan. 

liloreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Rigveda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-Muller theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
u.s directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to weaver, and there >vere many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
priestly refinement. This objection to the Kuhn- 
Muller explanation of myths has been urged with 
q)ccial force by 0. Gruppe in his book, Die grierh. 
Kultc und My then in iliren Beziehungen zu den 
orient, Religionen, i. (Leipzig, 1887) ; and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), My thy 
Eitualy and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the Rigveda are explic- 
able not oy natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultus. He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and Nortli Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan i)eople might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of mythico-historical hypo- 
theses, were plionetically untenable : e,g, Skr. 
gandharvd^Gr. xeVraupos (‘ Gandharven und Ken- 
ibauren ’) ; Skr. marutasy ‘ the Maruts * = Lat. Mars ; 
Skr. Vdruna — Gv, Olfpavos ; Skr. Mdnu =:Gr, 'Mivm ; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic 
Mythology ’ in Biihler’s Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologic und Alterthumskundey 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the con^ectness of tlie Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mj^thology increased from 
year to year, and that iinally people actually 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to aflirm 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g, E. Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr. des Vereins fur Volkskundey 1901, 
p. 343 fF.). It is only quite lately (cf. e,g, M. Win- 
temitz, in a series of admirable articles on ‘ Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen ? ’ in Beihxge 
ziir Munchner AZy 1903, Oct, and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this dithcult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

Method, — In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgahe der theologischen Fakultaten und die all- 
genuine Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says : 

•In the first place, it needs but little consideration to re- 
cog^nize that the study of each single reli^^ion ought by no 
means to be separated from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. ... To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culturey of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following di.seushion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which fuinish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those whicli 
make possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Rcallex, der indogerm, Altcrtumskunac 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work Sprachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte (I. Teil : ‘Geschichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - historischen For- 
schung,* Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from languagey partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic equivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words; Skr. devd^lunt, deuSy Lith. dihoas, Ir. 
dia. Old Norse tivavy ‘God*; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at dillerent times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. This, holds, e.g,y of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
corre.spondences like Skr. soma. = Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
r6le in the cultus of both peoples ; Skr. 7nitrd=^ 
Avesta mithra for the sun -god Mitra ; Skr. hdtar 
= Avesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply (hmionstnite that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf. , on this point, Spiegel, Die arischc Periodcy 
Leipzig, 1887 ; and numerous sections in Olden- 
berg’s book, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, i,e, conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when piimitively i elated expres.sions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
c,g,y all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the tcinj)le, 
these facts will reejuire due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
iiames and temples in the primitive Aryan pcrio<l. 

But it would be a ^eat mistake to suppose tliat 
the only way in whicli philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Ilarmack (ap. cit.) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is m a position to seek to ilecipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only Avith the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just scon, they 
cannot be recogniz('d in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language ? W hat religious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, 
their fundamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wider? But oven if it must, unfortunate^* 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still very limited, the fact that at present we know 
nothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Varuim and Mitra^ a Greek Ares and 
Poseidon,^ a Homan Mara and Liber ^ the Teutonic 
Tanfana and NerthuSj a Lithuanian Occopirnus and 
Atitrimj^us^ etc.) does not justify the conclusion 
that this must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, II. Usener’s Gbttemamen^ Versuch einer 
Lehre von der reliaiosen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the Lindamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, what we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archaeolo^ as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the termiiioloOT of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
from all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a now 
discovery in the history of religion. 

We have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 
portant source for the understanding of religious 
Jiistory. This is the foreign word^ or borrowing. 
Thus the Gr. Kd^/tos taken from Heb. qedem^ ‘ the 
East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 
'AWXXwv and Il€p<r€0<5i^iy, and the Russ. bogU^ ‘God,’ 
from Avesta baya^ show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Arvan races. 

Now, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Aryans, like their culture generally, could be 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons.^ 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
ilevd = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect from philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or im})ort and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things ana the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Pre-history or 
Pre-historic Archoeology, a science which, in general, 
is based in no small degree on certain religious con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the maiority of pre-nistoric relics, as is well 
known, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead ; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, wliat weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse was buried 
in this or that position, turned in this or that 
direction, are natur«ally connected most closely 
with problems of the history of religion. But 
discoveries of another kind — such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
chariots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1^2; 
cf. S. Muller, Vrgeschichte Ettropas^ Strassburg, 
1904, p. 116), and many others — possess great sig- 
nificance in relimous history, even if at first they 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 


But the chief task in this field of investigation 
must always be the comparison of the religions 
historically attested in the various Aryan races^ 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what is common and 
origimd. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the analogy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryan 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct. 

it is the great merit of V. Helm to have shown, 
especially in his book Kulturpjlanzen und Haustiere 
in ihrem ubergang aus Asicn nach Europa’^ (ed. 
O. Schrader, Berlin, 1902), that the conditions of 
civilization in primitive Aryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, particularly the Lithuanians 
and the Slavs, among whom they not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It is from 
the study of these races that the higher forms of 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for the first time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
much the same way, men like W. R. Smith (Reli- 
gion of the Semites^^ 1894 [Germ. tr. Freiburg, 
1899]) and S. I. Curtiss (Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day^ 1902 [Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the oldest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Phcenician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modem remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task is to look at tne higher forms 
of reli^on of the Indians, Greeks, and Romans 
from the standpoint of the lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again in 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more easily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowledge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy ana in- 
complete ; for — and this more nearly concerns the 
Teutons— it cannot be doubted that the w^ork of 
J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologies^ 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, suflers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regard to the 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same spirit 
of over-estimation of its contents as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania, Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Einleit, in die slav, Literaturgeschichte^ 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter-of-fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
religion (pp. 377-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Briickner (Archiv fur slav, Philol, xiv. 161 fF.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations (examples of these in Archw, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
^ny grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuaraaici (certi- 
fied by Thietmar, vi. 7) with the Russ. Svarog 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (cf. 
Jagi6, Archiv f iv. 41211.). This is perhaps due 
to the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Slavonic god-names at all. If the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the 
gloss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the influences of both Roman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 16th and 16th cents., and 
even longer ; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Malecki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthseus Prsetorius (l^rn about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. P. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in Usener’s Got- 
temamen (p. 79ff.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study. 

Idea of God. — If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religions ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what ! 
could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those efforts 
are in the last resort directed — the conception of 
‘ God*? We shall make the three words Gr. 

Lat. deuSi and the common Teutonic O.H.G. got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. deics. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. ^c6s is derived from *6F€<to-% (cf. 

^Tos * spoken by God’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group : Lith. dwesiu, dwesti ‘ to breathe,* 
dwdse ‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ diisa^s ‘vapour,’ Old Slav. 

‘breath,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul,’ M.H.G. getwds 
‘ghost,’ Old Gall, dusii ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
de Civ, Dei^ xv. 23 : ‘ Quosdam da^mones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et tentare et effic.ere plures talesque asseverant ’ ; 
Isid. Or. 8, 11, 103 : ‘Scope improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, quos 
dsemones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam’), Lat. F6rdlia (*dhvesdlia) 

‘ a festival in honour of the dead ’ (also probably 
f^rice from *dhvisias, and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. we get there- 
fore ‘ breath,’ ‘ soul,’ ‘ soul of the dead,’ ‘ god.^ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordan is (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum q^uasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.’ Now the word anses 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. desir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon {6se) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves: isa ^escot is like ylfa gescot=: 
N.H.G. IlexenschusSf lit. witc/ies* shot, i.e. lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 

* Bechtel forms an exception to this, in Bezzenberger*s 
Beitrage, xxx. 2C7ff. [N,B,—A star before a word (as in the 
next line) sig^nifles that the form does not occur but ia in- 
ferred.] 


* the breath of life in men and animals,’ anima (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. a5i=Lat. ensis ‘sword’), 
ana once more with Skr. dsura, Avesta ahura 
(Ahiira-mazda)=‘god,’ ‘lord.’ 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. dtmdn=.O.iL.G. dtum ‘breath,’ 
‘soul’ (Ir. athach ‘breath’), while the closely related 
eauation of Skr. rndnas^Gi. fiivos (cf. also Lat. 
Minerva from ^Menesova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. fUfiova, ‘I strive’). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a tact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. Krjpes, primitive spiritual 
beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 52), and their identity 
with K7jp ‘heart,’ and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions : Lat. 
vicors ‘mad,* recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
srUditi 8^^ to be angry,’ Bulg. srCLbeliv ‘courage- 
ous’ (Lat. cor. Old Slav, sritdice ‘heart’), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for tne notion of tlie soul : Lat. animus 
‘soul,’ anima ‘breath’: Gr. dvepLo^ ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti ‘ he breathes ’) ; Gr. yj/vxb : ‘ breathe ’ ; 

Gr. Bvfxb^ (II, vii. 131 identical with ^ux?}) : Skr. 
dhUmd, Lat. fdmus ‘smoke,* etc. This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are : Skr. ariih, Avesta dTu}=0\il Nor. draugr. 
Old Saxon qidrog, O.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.S. dredg ‘larva 
mortui,* and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr, M.H.O. twerc ‘dwarf*) 
‘goblin,* ‘ghost*: Skr. druh ‘to injure*; Skr. rbhu, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn's Zischr. iv. 102 £f.) 
= 01d Nor. dlfr, A.8. ce(f, M.H.G. alp, ‘fairy,* ‘ghostly being,* 

‘ demon,* ‘ nightmare * (cf. W. Grimm, Kleinere Schn ften, i. 405 IT. , 
and also Schrader, Reallcxicon, art. ‘ Zwerge und liieson *) ; com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.f.. Old Nor. mara, A.S. mcere, 
mare, O.H.G. rnara f. ‘demon* (r/mre in ‘ nightmare *)= Old 
SI. mora ‘ witch,* ‘ demon,* ‘ goblin,* Ir. mor-[r]igain, Gl. lainm 
‘ goblin-queen * ; Old Nor. valr, A.S. wcel ‘ the dead ’ (esp. on the 
battlefield)^ Lith. titles ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general*; Goth, htigs ‘voC?,* Old Nor. hugr ‘soul’ 
{mannahiwir ‘human souls which appear in many forms*) 
perhap8=Lith. * dwarf -spirit,* ‘ hobgoblin,* etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52“), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
Beb^ and Goth, anses ; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith. diZwas, Old 
Isor. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan *c?y^w-5 = Skr. dydus 
‘sky,’ Gr. ZeiJs, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.’ Now, 
since the Aryan *dyius, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. ZciJs and Lat. 
Juppiter proves, originally denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped as a god, *deivo3 derived in 
primitive times * from *dyeus, must have signifi^ 

* A later formation from Skr. dydus, divds^^^Qr, Z«v^, 
is Skr. dioyd--Gr, fiio? from ‘heavenly.* 
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originally only the powers of nature visible in the 
sky, e.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 
In tliein, tlierefore, we must see tlio ‘ heavenly 
ones.’ The common Teutonic root Goth. < 7 ^]?, Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.II.G. got, seems to the j 
present writer to be largely characteristic of the | 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones.* The most 
signiiicant thing about it is that it leads back to a 
muter conception, to an ori^nal *ghut6ni which (cf. 
on this point Osthoil* in ilezzenberger’s Bcitrage 
z. Kunde d, idg. Spr, xxiv. 177), as is shown ty 
the comparison witli Skr. hdvate Mie calls’ {hutd 
‘called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ Lith. iaxvUi 
* to charm,’ most probably denoted originally ‘ the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. Sut meanwhile the discussion of the Gr. 
de6s and the Lat. deus has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into tivo 
parts, which we may distinguish as w^orship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones.’ In a 
third division wo snail discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

I. The worship of the dead.’— As far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
( 1 ) the diflerent forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; ( 2 ) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead ; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (re«alms 
of the dead) — beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan w^orld. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse.— The fact 
that in all countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us tlie question, To which of tlie tw'o 
are we to assign tlie greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts ; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
Rigveda (X. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘ those who 
have been burned by lire and those w ho have not 
been burned by fire* ; an<l so too in the Atfiarva’ 
veda (XVIII. ii. 34) buried bodies an<l cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘ fatliers,’ w hom Agni 
is to bring forward. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows us that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. Among the kings of the 
Scythians, who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westw^ards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 f.), who describes their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupjposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed unburned, as their graves show. Hero- 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (ifara- 
KtipuxravTes dxj rbv v4kw Htpffai yy Kp^rrovai). 


When, on the other hand, cremation is proved by 
the Avesta as existing among non-Zoroastrian 
tribes, or when the followers 01 Zarathushtra, os 
well as the Persian Magi, previous to bunring 
their dead, exposed them to be devoured by (fogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in both cases 
undoubtedly detect the introduction of foreign cus- 
toms, the last-mentioned of which seems to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
OreitSB in Baluchistan (cf. Uiodorus Siculus, xvii. 
105 : tQp yhp reXevrrjadvTtop Trap’ airrois rA ad)fJLaTa 
(pipowTiV ol avyyevcTs yvp.vol, 

Tovs lirl TY|f 8pv|j.ov9 O^vTcs tA o'a>|i.a, rbv piv 

ircptK€lfJL€vop Tip peKp(p KtxTixop irepiaipovPTai, rh croijia 
TOV TCTcXcVTV) KOTOS KaraXcClTOVO'l Popav TOiS OtlpCois). 

Similar conditions confront us among the Euro- 
pean Aryans, especially among the Greelcs. In the 
shaft-graves, and in the bee- hive and chamber tombs 
of the Mycenman period, the dead were entombed 
unburned in a partly mummified state (cf. Tsountas- 
Manatt, The mxjcenoean Age, chs. v. vi.). And even 
if, in the face of these discoveries, we must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Grecian popu- 
hation in Mycenaean Greece, the case is difl'erent 
with the great Athenian cemetery which has been 
o}>en to view in the N.W. of the town since the year 
1891 (cf. A. Bruckner and E. Pernice, ‘ Ein attischer 
Fried hof’ in Mitteil. d. kais. deutschen archaeoL 
Institute, A then. Abt. xviii. ). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon-graves ’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in Uiis burying-place, only one contained an urn 
with burnt nones, ‘ and this state of afiairs agrees 
wdth the assurances of Greek local antiquaries, 
who claim to have seen no TpotaropiKbs rdtpa with a 
burnt body.’ So, w^hen burying and burning are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can be no doubt that the former 
custom must be regarded as the more primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with its practice of 
body-burning represents an innovation contrary 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial wliich is 
preserved in the mother-country. 

The Roman tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among the Cheeks. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Koine 
also (cf. Hist. Nat. vii. 187) ; 

*i Ipsiim cremare apud Iloniaiios non fuit vctcris instituti ; 
terra condebantur . . . et tainen muIUn faniiliu) priscoa aerva- 
vere ritus, siciit in Cornelia nemo ante Sullani dictatorein tra- 
ditur creiiiatus.* 

An old royal enactment referring to the.so-called 
‘Caesarian operation’ (cf. M. Voigt, ‘ Uber die 
leges regim ’ m ASG, vii. : ‘ negat lex regia inuli- 
erem, quae praegnans mortua sit, Aw/nari, antequam 
partus ei excidatur *) appears to be acquainted with 
tmrial only, but the legislation of the Tw^elve 
Tables already sanctions both methods of disjiosal 
of the dead. 

Of. Tab. X. (ed. Schoell) 1 : * lioininem inortuuin in urbe xie 
sepelito neve wnto* ; 8, 9 : ‘ neve auniin addito oui auro dentes 
iuncti escunt, aut im cum illo sepeliet uretve, se fraude esto.’ 

The excavations also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil. The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquilima contains rock-hewn burial 
chambers wdth unburned bodies ; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor l3oni in the Forum 
Ilomanum, urns of ashes have been brought to 
light w hich point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation in Rome than might be expected from 
the historical tradition qiioted. We have to rely 
I solely on excavations witli regard to the northern 
part of Italy. Here, in the famous burying-places 
belonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, Vil- 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
together. The latter class are assigned by Mon- 
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telius (La Civilisation primitive en Italie depiiis 
I' introduction drs iiUtaitx^ Stockholm, 1895) to tlio 
UmhriaiiH, i.c, to tlie near relatives of tlie Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the B|)ot 
and in the MuNcum of Bologna, failed to convince 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnograpliic division. 

When we pass to the East and North of our 
territory, ^ye find botli methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Heiodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians : ratpal 51 roTai €v5aL/A0(Ti avrCjv [the present 
reference is thus only to the lich] tial aXbe' rpeis 
pkv Tjfxlpas TpoTidtaaL rbv vEKpbVy Kal iravrola <T(f>d^aPT€S 
[pTjLa cv^xtorraif irpOKXavaavTe^ irpCjTov' 5k 

OdiTTovai KaTaKavoravTcs “J) aXXws Yfl Kpvij/a-vTcs.* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Trussimis and 
Lithuanians, regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1241) (cf. Dregcr, Cod. 
Fomeran. diplom. No. iui) certifies the following : 

‘ prorniserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vcl suhterrandis . . . vel etiani in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposid 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by diU’erent 
authorities, sucli as i^eter of I )usburg or the canon 
Stryikowski ; while others like tlie chnical Jan 
Malecki (Melctius, Menecius), who will often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start witli burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jafl’e, Momcnicnta Mocjuntxna, p. 172) as 
existing among the IVinedi; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg viii, 2) among the Poles, and by 

tlie Arabs I bn Dustali, I bn Eosslan, Mas’udi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs. Along- 
side of this, however, Ibn Dustah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave w’as made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unbuincd. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Khqs (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as wo must uiiderstarul by the 
llhos the Norse comjuerors of Kussia, w^e have 
here to <lo wdth a Scandinavian custom ; for we 
read of stately rooms in Noiwvay belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age— rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuired cushions, and some sat 
on chairs (c,f. O.'Montelius, Die Kultur tichwedens^, 
p. 198). It may also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Eosslan of the 
interment of a Kussian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the corpse was j)ut in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same w^ay as was customaiy in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the j 
simultaneous existence of dilierent burial customs | 
among the old Slavonic races— cremation among i 
the liadimi^es, S^verjanes, and KriviCes, burial 
among the Poljanes and Drovljanes — may be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs, ^ in Trans, of the 
Department for the Hussian Lang, and Lit. of the 
St. Petersburg Acad. [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 11'.). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- ! 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. 

Cf., for the Teutons, Tacitus, Genn. 27: ‘ funcrum nulla 
ambitio : id soliun observatiir, ut corpora clarorinn viroruiu 
cortis li^fiiis crementur, strucin rogi uec veatibua ncc odonbus 

* Cf. also Kretschmer, Etnleit. in die Gesch. der griech. 
Sprache, p. 178. 
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cuuiulant : sua cuique arnia, quoi undam igni et equus adK ilur 
sepulcruin cajspes erigit.* As late as the year 785 (MUJI iii! 
49) Charlemagne decreed against the Saxons : ‘ si qiiis corpus 
defunct! honunis secundum ntiun Paganorum flamma roiiHuini 
fecerit, et ossa eius ad cinerom redegerit, capite punietur ’ ; and 
again, ‘ iubemus ut corpora Christianoruni Saxonum ad 
teria ecclesia) deferantur et non ad tuinulos Paganorum.’ The 
native testnnonieH to <Temations on a largo scale are too well 
known from the Hetmulf and the songs of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. W ith reference to the Gauls, Caesar sUtes 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) : ‘ funera sunt pro cultu Galloruin inagniilca 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque quso vivis cordi fuisso arbitrantur, in 
ignem inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hanc meinoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ab iis dilectos esse constabat, lustis 
funeribus confectis una croniabantur.’ The same tiling ap- 
pears from Ponii)oniUS Mela (iii. 2, ‘S) and from Diodorus Sieulus 
(V. 28). 

The question simjdy is, At xchat time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead ? 
The final answer to this can be given only hy pre- 
historic archeology, for want of older wnttcii 
evidences. This shows that in the lands occupied 
by tlie Celts and Teutons during tlie Neolitliic 
Age, the corpses were interred unburned in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It lui tlicr encourages more ami more 
the opinion (cf. Monteliiis, AA xvii. 15111.) that 
the chaTmc of custom went on in the counliie.s 
meutioncil, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude tiiat, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation wtts the oldest metliod of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norw'ay burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt w hether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 

No one wlio considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ Uber das 
Verbrennen der Leiclien’ in Klcincre Schriften, ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Earl g Age of Greece, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul’) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for liie 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
coiilirmed by a consideration of the, laiajuage. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (oji. cit.) 
assumed, that cremation oxisteil before burial, we 
sliould naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g., expressions for ‘ to dispose of the dead ’ should 
exhibit an original sense=‘to burn.’ But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. Odwriij, w hich 
meams in historical usage ‘to bury’ and ‘to burn,’ 
can by no means, in suite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with 8kr. tap, Lat. tepeo, (ir. Tt(ppa, 
‘ashes,’ but must very likely bo connected with 
O.Ii.G.^in/r, ‘pit,’or with Aimen. damban ‘grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread i»re- 
historic designation of burial in the series : Old Er. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘ to bury,’ Litli. kdpas, ‘ cairn,’ Lett. 
ka^m vidte, ‘ grave -goddess,’ Gr. xetTreros, ‘grave,’ 

‘ pit,’ Lat. cnpulxis, ‘ coffin ’ ; Lith. kap6ii. Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to liew^,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation: O.ll.ik 
(/m6 = Old Slav, grobic, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ ((ioth. 
graban, ‘ to dig’). There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the nrobable equation, 
Lat. oreus (*urcus), ‘ under world ’ = Goth, aurahi, 

‘ sepulchral cave ’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beit rage, xxvi. 
166) ; while the Lat. sepclio, the olde.st meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘ to bury,’ as follows from 
the passages of the Twelve Tables quoted above, 
through its connexion witli tlie Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve,’ ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’a 
Zeitschr. xli. 335). 
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We are thus in nssuininj' that the 

Aryans, nlike in the land of their ori^^in and after 
their arrival in ^\ hat afterwards became their home, 
interred (heir dead unburned in carefully prej)ared 
graves. The thou<?ht that j)ronipted this kind of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, wliether with the jjious 
intention of warding off enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul of the 
de/id hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by i)rocuring for him the longest 
})ossible existence, and .at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors — for they were afr.aid 
of ghosts— by eonlining the spirits of the dead 
ligidly to the grave. ()r it may be that all these 
reas(ms work<‘d together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the <lead 
person is exhibited on the gr.andest scale in those 
<*olo.ssal tombs, known as dolmens, v.anlts, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and which also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India ; but the 
questions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnograjdiy 
(cf. S. Miiller, Nord, Altcrfutnsktnidr, i. OS; 
Jloernes, Urr/esrh, dcr hildenden Knvfit^ p. 2tl ; 
Zinck, Det nordevrop, dyssetemior. st eng rave og 
dy.ssernes ndhrcdelse i Kuropn; M. Much, Ileimat 
der indogermanen, Abschnitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Stcingraber ’) areas yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter unon them here. At bottom, 
however, tlie same endeavour to j>rotect and pre- 
serve the human corpse is expressed in the later out 
still pagan invention of the coflin. It is unknown 
during the wdiolc of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also during the Mycenjvan neriod of the llronze 
Age. In Sparta, as late as tlic time of liycnrgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cf. 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels (ttIOol), and then the clay and wooden coflin 
and the stone sarcoidiagus gradually found their 
way into the South, borrowed perhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest laml of N. Euro])e theq^ 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of the dead,’ i,*\ a hollowed- 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the bo<ly. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving ])ower 
of this iminncr of interment has only to ex.amine, 
in the Copenhagen N.'itioiial Museum, the tr<‘e- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
c.airns. In Ancient Bussia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin bears the very name 
/dada, koloda, t.e. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstork), The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a liollow tree for the T>ur- 
ooses of burial, sbai)ed it, and pushed the dead 
body inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said in\ .ari.ably to nifinufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in liussia wliieh 
were enveloj)ed only in bark (cf. Kotljarcvskij, 
op, cit, p. 222 f.). This northern ‘ tree of the dead,’ 
w hose wide-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, >vas afterw'ards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from boards, wliich spread over 
Europe along with the diffusion of the new' beliefs. 

Eloquent witness is borne to this b}' numerous names of the 
eofTin in the Teutonic lanjarnaffcs- names wliieh were borrowed 
from the Latin (O.H.O. sanih, sarh^ from *hnrcn8=- ftarcophagtis, 
A.S. cest, ciat, ‘cothii/ cistian, ‘to coflin/ Old Nor. lik-lcista 
from liat. cibOi, M.H.G. arke from I-At area, O.H.G. sarh- 
scrnu from Lat. srrinium). 

Thus all along, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, wc see connected >vitli the disposal 


of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
and preserve the corpse. 

Now, in the most diiecl opposition to this series 
of ide.as connected with the burial of the dead, Im 
the custom of cremation, which, as we li.ave seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
r.Tces, and subsists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introduction of Christianity. While those wdio 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by coffining, w^e now find men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution wdiich can 
bo explained only by a complete change in the 
ideas alMHit life after death, and which m recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
ject of rose, arch. The first jff.ace hero is due to 
Erwin Bolide and his book Psyche'^ (i. 27 11*. )• Ac- 
cording to his view', cremation is meant to effecl 
the sjiecdy and complete separation of the soul 
from the body, and this from an afiec.tionate as 
well as a sellisli motive. As long as the body lasts, 
the soul is bound to it ; it enjoys no rest itself aii<l 
jillow's none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

* Nothing: can <h*stroy the visible counterpart of the soul more 
quickly than lire ; if a fire is kindled, and the most precious 
helonjfiniys of the dead man are eonsumed in it, no bond can 
detain the soul any lonj^cr in this world. Thus, h> burning 
the body, they serve the interests of the dead, w'ho no longer 
roam about restlessly, and still more those of the living, whom 
the souls banished to the depths of the earth can never meet 
again. 

In essential agreement with Bolide, but incle- 
jiendently of him, S. Muller, in liLs Nord, Alter- 
t umskundc (i. 363 ff.), is convinced that the true 
jmrpose of cremation is the release of the soul in 
order that it nuiy find peace in the other life, w'hile 
B. Much, ill a comiirehensive discussion of Muller’s 
book (Ameiger fur dentsehes Altcrtnm, xlviii, 
31511*.), lays greater enqiliasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
th.an on the release of his soul. 

‘The thought of the dead person, if it w'as a case of 
burial, would involve the idea of the preserved hut disiigureti 
ho<ly, dccoin]>().sed or already changed to a skeleton. . . . Hut 
if the dead person had been burned, what w'lis left of him 
afforded no new food for the imagination. . . . The ]>art which 
the dead under such circumstances played in the dreams, 
hallucinations, and imaginations of the survivors was un- 
doubtedly a smaller and also a more friendly one ; in other 
words, his soul entered more easily into the peace of a home of 
souls, or else followed its destined w^ay at liberty within living 
and active nature.’ 

In coiiiirmalion of his view, Much appe.als to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning wbat 
were suimosed to be vampires, wutcluis, sorcciers, 
and tlu; like, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In oiqiositioii to the opinion (which, by the way, 
is generally nrevalent) of these three scholars, that 
the ‘ dogma ^ of cremation spread into Eurojic and 
Asia by passing from race to race, W, Bidgeway, 
in bis w'ork mentioned above. The Early Age of 
Greece, defends the view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as w^ell 
as to Iran and India, lie holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of burn- 
ing the body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a w'orhl of the blest was secured only 
by those who w’ero burned by fire, but that 
ciemation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can 
be freed from the pollution which death brings 
with it. 

Setting aside this attempt of Bidgewaay (wdiich 
appears to liave little foundation) to explain the 
spread of cremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
culture,* the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under- 
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standing of the question with which we are here 
engaged, although naturally it will never be 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjec- 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and plainly, as we shall 
see in the section on ‘ Ilealms or the Dead ’ (p. 29), 
is that cremation oi)ens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whetlier ciemation first originated from 
fin Aryan race ami s|)read ‘ wave-like’ in diiierent 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship — perhaps among the 
primitive Sumerian population of Baoylon, wmere, 
in the year 1887, huge buryiiig-grounds of burned 
bodies, were brought to light in the two ruined sites 
of Surghiil and El llilma (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 ir.). 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
osal of it must have been accompanied even then 

y a long series of solemn customs, whicli can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, sucli a comparison has not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tem])ted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion arc, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
iSlavs will be compared. 

For the former we ehall stait from the description of the 
Greek burial -customs in Rolide’s Psyche^ (denoted by li.), i* 
iilSff. ; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
abovo-incntione<l(p. 17*^) work of Kotljarevskij (~K.); cf also 
.Joannes Menecius ( = M.), ‘de Sacrific'iis et Idolatria veteruin 
Borussorum, Livonum, aliaruinque vicinarum gentium ’ (*SV; ip- 
torea Rerum Livonicarvmy ii. 889 ff.); and P. V. Sejn ( = S.l), 
‘Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and T^angiiage of the 
Russian Population of the North-West’ (White Russia), i. 2, 
2nd pt : ‘ Burial and Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and liamentations for the Dead,’ in Trans, of the Depart- 
ment for the Russian Lang, and Lit, of the St Petersburg 
Acad. [Russ.l 51 No. 3, St. Petersburg, 1890, and the same 
author’s work ( = §.‘‘^), The Great Russian in his Songs^ Ifsagesj 
Customs^ Superstitions^ Talcs, Legends, etc. (Russ.], *St. 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd ]>t. p. 777 IT. Thereafter the 
iin|)ortant subject of gifts to the dead will be discussed 
with regard to all the Aryan races. 

{a) AnCIFNT (iUKFK AND LiTU-SlAVIC burial- 
customs. — (a) The lyiucj in state of the coiysc 
{wpoOcais ). — ‘After the eyes and the mouth have 
been (dosed liy the liami of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is waslied and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in edean garments, and laid on 
the bed in the house for solemn lying in state ’ (li.). 

‘In funcribus hie servatur ritus a rusticanis. Defunctorum 
(ladavera vestibus et calceis induuntur, et erecta locantur sui>er 
sollam, cm assidentes illorum propinqui pcrpotarit ac hellu- 
antur’ (M. p. 391). ‘On the appearance of the master of the 
house, the wife, and the persons intimately connectc<i wuth the 
dead man, the lying in state takes place in the “corner” 
(kAUii), which in this case does not mean the corner under the 
sacreil images, but the bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a “decent” death, as, e.g., 
that in the hour of death all he relatives may be present, 
that the son may close the eyes, the daughter sing the song 
of woe, etc., the White Russian peasant wishes to he on his 
own “bench” after his death; he has not died “decently” if 
he has lain in the “corner” in a stranger’s house.’ ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new bast shoes, which are replaced by boots only 
in wealthy families.’ ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to close his e>es, and in doing so they 
arc required to avoid most strictly any possible injury to hfs 
body ; and they make haste to wash the body, before it has 
grown cold.’ ‘ They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
dress, i.e. in a summer tunic and girdle over the under- 

* Cf . also S. 1 p. 531 : ‘ They lay the dead body on a long 
broad bench, or on a frame specially prepared for it in the 
inid(ile of the loom, with the head towards the sacreii images 
{kra»ny ugolu)’ ; and p. 651: ‘They lay the dead body in 
the middle of the room, with the feet towards the door.’ So 
in Homer {II. xix. 212) the dead person rests ava npoOvpov 
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garment, and they usually put a hat on his head* pp. 
512, 618^. 

A diilerence from the Greek custom is sliown in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli- 
gious ceremony aeeomjianied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the ciise of 
both by old women. 

{ft) The lamentation for the dead (Oprjvos). — ‘The 
lamentation for the dead took place over 11 le corpse 
lying on its bier, and the ^mrpose of the lying in 
state was to give opiiortunity for this’ (B.). The 
spontaneous pa.ssionatenes 8 of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* but also by the endeavouis 
of tJie lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon , 
21 ), which were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 e) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion ; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the checks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
{dp-gveip TTETroLrjijdva). Horner (II. xxiv. 70711.) gives 
a graphic account of what once pievailed : Priam 
cariies the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates ; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot ; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved dead one. ITiam now ex 
horts them : ‘ Give me place for the mules to jiass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your lill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
'rhere the body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the OprjvEiv 
weiroLTj/xtpa of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at the 
voiy threshold of the pre.sent day. From tlie 
laying of the dead body on the ‘bench,* from the 
very moment of death, indeed, tlie lamentations of 
female relatives or neiglibours continue through all 
the phases of the burial — often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
ie}>eated at the anniversaiy festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab Ibn 
Uustah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the herce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated I* their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Kussians ot the piesent 
day (S.^ p. 5.35) : 

‘The room of the jicasant’a house, in whic'h the dead liody 
lies, ro-echoea with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their dc'^pair at times reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one inNolimtaril> begins 
to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
of some of them.’ Again, referi mg to the Great Rmsiaub, he sai s 


* Cf. e.g. II. xviii. 22 ff. (the son of Nestor announces the 
death of Patroclus to Achilles) : 

u)? (/xxTO, TOP (Achilles) S' t#caAuv//« peXuLpa 

a^</>OTtp]7cri Si eAwi' k6piv al0aA6tr<r<rap 

\€vaTO KOLK KCifxxhrii, x^ipitv S' n(rxvpe npoaurrrov' 
p€Krapf(t> Si \LTOiVL peAati'’ afji^i^ai’e re^tprj 
avrb? S' eV KOvLpai fxeyas /aeyaAuxrrl ravvaOeis 
KeiTO, AtApert fit x*^P<^i K6p.y)v j^o’Xvi'e Sal^oii'. 

SfKftal o’, ’AxiAfv? \Y)t(r<raTo llarpoicAoK Tt, 

QvpJbv aicTjXf/aeVat /uteyaA’ laxoi', Ik Si 9vpa<^€ 
iSpafiOP ap.^' ’AxtAiJa fiai</)po»'a, X^p^i- Si iracrat 
fTTnOta ntvrkrjyoPTO, \v6tv S' vno yvia t#ca<rT>js. 
t Cf. Jl. xi\. 282 ff. : , , , 

Bpicrrjif S' ap' intir, iKthr} XP^^*V *A</)pofiiTp, 

(Of iSe IldrpoKhoy SfSaiyptyov o^ti ^aAKoi, 
dp(f>' avT(o x^P-^^V hiy' tKwKve, X*-P^^ b' apvaatv 
iT'niOio. r' t/6’ dnaX^i/ fit.ip7)i' ific <aAa irpocrcoira. 
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p. 77i>) : * When the wonion strike up their mourning; sony^s 
at the graves, the weeping widow ofU'ii swoons in consequence of 
her Kceat (rrief, t.e. she falls on the ^ravo of her husband, and 
lies there i>erfoctly motionless. Then the women who arc 
present shake her and brings her to her senses ; and she falls 
down on the (j^rnvo again, and continues her song of lamenta- 
tion. Swoons like these occur several tunes in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to Uie be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for “knowing how to weep."' 

It is worthy of note that these Russian lamenta- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
chaiacter — c/hc in so far as occasionally a comi»lete 
sketch of the life of the deceased is fjlven in them 
(cf. 1 ). t546), dramatic in so far as tlie mourners 
are in tiie habit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Cf. Menecius, op. cit, p. 31)1 : ‘ Ejwta corevisia (see alxive) fit 
l.imentatio funebris, qua) in lingua Uulenica sic sonat : ... id 
est, hei mihi quarc inortuus es? Num tibi deerat esca aut 
])otusV Hoc inodo lamcntantes enumerant ordinc omnia ex- 
t*‘rna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant; neinpe, uxorem, 
hhcros, oves, Ixives, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad quat sin- 
gula rospoiKlentes occinunt hano nieniain : cur cr^o mortuus 
es qiii hu)c habebos?* and S.) 620 : * Those who visit the dead 

man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall dilferent circumstances in their lives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The v/omen express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long adaress, during 
which the speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
juHt as if ho were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, although no longer 
alive, can neverlhelcKs hear and understand cniiie well, only he 
18 unable to express his Uioughts and feelings.^ 

Tliese speeches of the men are not really dirge.s, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Cojiious collections of tlicsc dirges, arranged 
ticoording to the relationship of the mourner (wddow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both of Sejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Tiojan women ])ourcd forth over tlie body of Hector. 

Thus a White Uussian widow laments (S.i p. 638) : ‘ 0, my 
brave |)artner, how am I to live now with my dear little child- 
ren? W'ho will ho their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm W'iiids blow down upon them ? No warm winds will blow 
upon them.’ etc. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of her 
husband (ll. xxiv. 725 ff.) : ‘ Husband, thou art gone young from 
life, and Icavest me a widow' in thy halls. And tlie child is yet 
hut a little one, tlie child of ill-fated parents, tiiec and me; 
nor inethinks shall he grow up to manhood,’ etc. 

In Russia there are also paid female mourners, 
w ho often achieve great fame by their art (cf. 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ, ed.). 

( 7 ) The funeral procession — ‘The lying 

in state seems to have lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body w'as carried out of the liouse along 
with the couch on >vJiich it liad lain. . . . Tlie 
solemn and inagiiiiicent forms wliich this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresjionds at all to the reality) of n funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient “dipylon- 
vases.” Here tlie body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by Uvo horses ; there arc men with 
swords jit the side, and a wdiole crowed of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

* Cum ad sepulturam effertur cadaver, plcriquc in equiH funus 
prosecjuuniur, et currum obequitant, quo cadaver vehitur; 
cductisque gladiis verborant auras, vociferantos : ... id cst, 
aufugite vos dieinones* (M. p. 3i)l). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
it is not customary to carry the dead body with the hands’* 
(S.‘^ p. 778). * In old Russian the phrase *' to sit on the sledge ” 
means the same as “to approach the grave” (of. Anu^n, 
‘Sledge, Roat, and Horse as Requisites of Burial Ritual’ 
(Russj in the Moskauer Drevnosti, xvi.). * It is also 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carriage.’ ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
drawn by a pair of oxen.’ ‘The burial takes place on the third 
day after the death of the invalid, and often on the second’ 
(S.a pp. 622, 641, 630). 

Tlie obsequies themselves naturally took a ilif- 

* 'The custom is different on the other side of the Volga, among 
the Raskolnikans (cf. Mclnikow, In the Forests, ii. 309, Russ. 
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ferent form according as it was 1 >11 rial or cremation 
that wa.s jiractiscd ; both methods, as we have 
seen, can be proved to liave existed in nre-Chris- 
tian times, both on Litu-Slavic and on Greek soil. 
Winternilz, in his articles, ‘Was wissen wir von 
den Indogcrnianen?’ (licilagc zur Munehner AZ, 
1903, No. 258, p. 293), thinks it is possible to recog- 
nize a primitive Aryan custom, connected with 
burial as "well as cremation, in the frequently re- 
curring practice of the mourners walking three 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre ; but the 
present writer has not as yet been able to trace 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic soil. The most 
iin])ortant part, however, of the obsequies proper 
was undoubtedly tlie depositing of the funeral 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral i>yre of the 
deceased— a point w hich w ill be treated in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pass on to the 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 
ceremonial on the one hand, and the Litu-Slavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

(6) The f iineral f cast (Trepldeiirvov), — ‘Having re- 
turned from the disposal of the body, tlie members 
of the family undergo a religious purification, and 
then, crowned with WTcatlis, attend the funeral 
feast. Tliis w^as also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the dead man w^as believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host ; it w'as dread of tlie invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistical ly during the feast. The 
funeral feast w^as a repast for tlie living relatives, 
given at the house of the dead person ’ (R.). 

‘All the rest of the company return (after the burial) to the 
peasant’s house, with the ]>ncst at their hear], in order to 
“ celebrate the’.fnneral feast” (pravitl stolu ; cf. Homeric Td<f>otf 
Saiyvi/cu), By this is meant a commemoration meal for tlie 
dead person, which lasts from two to four hours.’ ‘ After they 
have buried the corpse, the priest goes home, but often they 
invito him to the house of the dead person. All the others who 
attended the burial immediately lietako themselves to the house 
of the deceased “ to the feast of cakes” ( 71 a klt'cki). After they 
have w'ashed their hands, they pray here first of all to God, 
sometimes maudibly. sometimes, if there is a reader among 
them, aloud ; then they sit down to table. The reader ana 
those who dug the grave sit in the places of honour. The men 
sit at one table a little higher (“ in the corner,” na kxiid)^ tlie 
w'omenat another’ (S.i pp. 613, 664). ‘But each one^ before 
eating [at the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and it has not been given up 
yet among the Nadravians ; for, when the people come from the 
burial, a tub of water is placed before the door, as those 
who attended the funeral must wash* themselves, even 
although none of them touched either the earth or the corpse * 
(cf. Matthroiis Prajtorius, JJclicioe Frmsicce odor J*reussuche 
Hchauhuhne, ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 90). ‘To this day 
I cherish the greatest resect for this burial feast {ialttbny 
stolu), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everything else that usually accom- 
panies gatherings of peasants, had no place. The large gather- 
ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, w'hether of individuals or of the whole company, 
confined il.self to the deceased, his actions, and the most trivial 
details of his life. They recalled the talk and instructions of 
the dead man, csiiecially those in which tlie goodness of his 
heart shone forth’ (S.i p. 614). 

We bliall learn more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litu-Slavs when we come to 
speak of their ‘ commemoration feasts for the dead * 
(3 d) ; the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 

{b) Thk GIFTS TO TIIE DEAD. — The remote anti- 
quity of the lutliuanian, White Russian, and Great 
Russian ideas and usages connected with the 
dis])osal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, wdiich even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

‘ Post lamentationom dantur cadaveri munuscula, nempe 
mulicri flla cum acu : viro lintcolum, idque eius collo impli- 
catur. . . . Qui funus mortuis faciunt, nuinmos proiciiint in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum prosequentes. Collocant 
(]uoque panem, et lagenain ocrevisiso plenam ad caput cadaveris 
in sepulcrum illati, iie anima vel sitiat vel esuriat (M. l.c.). ‘ I 

* The Scythians also, as Herodotus (iv. 73 ff.) describes In 
detail, had to purify themselves after the burial, which they 
did by uieans of a vapour-bath from hemp-seed. 
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was assured that they put into the pockets of the linen shirt 
(na 80 vu)t which is put on the dead man, piiHJ and tobacoo- 
uch, flint and steel if ho smoked during his life, and a snufT- 
X if he snuffed. To the man’s girdle above the shirt they 
hung a small l)ag containing smooth copper buttons, as 
well as a small knife in a leather sheath— articles with 
which the ]>eaBant never parts during his daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief {nosoviiika)^ so that 
the dead person might, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.’ * I have heard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
a bottle of spirits which had been previously laid in the dead 
man’s coffin. The men, so far from despising such a find, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure.’ ‘ They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and some coppers in his pocket, with which he 
buys a place for himself **in yonder world.”* ‘After the 
burial-service they lower the deceased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If, e.g.^ ho was by 
trade a shoemaker, they invariably placed beside him an 
unfinished bast shoe pidikoinU i spicamj^ implements of his 
trade V) ; if he was a carjx'iiter, or some other tradesman, they 
gave him an axe, a chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
things they put into every dead man’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
pipe with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
({^.1 pp. 612, 617, 631, 534). 

Similar customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although tliey have to a lar^^e extent disappeared 
(cf. E. Mogk, ‘ Mythologie * in Paul’s Grunctriss lL 
germ. PhiL^ iii. 252). 

The result of tliese investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of «a custom which 
can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
tia<litions, to the epoch when people generally 
liegan to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age ; and this custom con- 
.sisted in giving to tlio dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s sliin along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among tliosc Aryan races wliicili, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to be no longer 
acquainted Avith the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to tlie dead appear 
to be uiiknoAvn to Vedic anti(juity, but such facts as 
tlie folloAving must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing in a fatuous hymn of the Kigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead warrior on the funcral-pyie his bow, 
and then take it out of his hands again ; or they 
make the wife lie on tlie funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards commamf her to ‘ rise 
once more to the Avorld of the living.’ This slunvs 
that hero also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and Avife to be burnt along Avith the dead man (ef. 
Oldenberg, Die ReUgluii dvs Veda, p. 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Cheeks. V ith 
them also tlie ashes of the dead Avere interred gener- 
ally Avithout gifts to the dead ; but the funeral 
ceremony Avhich Achilles jireoared for his friend 
Patroclus (//. xxiii. 16411’.), and the funeral-pyre on 
Avhich he placed pitchers a\ itli honey and oil, and 
at Avliich he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and tAvelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead Avith saerilices and 
gifts. 

The method in Avhich these gifts Avero olFered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
was preA’^alent, they Avero loAvered Avith the corpse 
into the grave ; Avhere cremation Avas customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned Avith him on the funeral-pyre— 
Avhich seems to be the later custom. Ihit it is 
dillieult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts ac(;ording as it Avas 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that 


S. Muller, in his Nordische AltcrtumskundCy has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern Avorld, a comnlete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
Avith the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according to S. 
Muller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion of the tomb, and so 
he AA'as provided in great abundance Avitli Aveapons 
and implements, Avith vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, etc. Tlien came the 
close of the Stone. Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in Avhich ‘ the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been Luven 
up Avithout having any tiling to put in its place.’ 
Tlie consequence was that importance Avas no 
longer attficlied to the proper equipment of the 
dead, Avhich ‘ was conlined to a lixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments — one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outlit.’ But Avhat 
Avas the use of these then ? And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
Av^e have to do Avith those of Avarriors, Avho had 
no need of implements? Finally, avo aie told, 
cremation came in, Avhich completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it oil to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Muller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, Avant, e.g.y with a 
razor? Thus, lioAvever interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the stamling of 8. 
Muller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful Avhether 
his views can bo maintained even so far as the 
northern part, and especially tho rest, of Europe is 
eoneeined. What meaning are Ave to put, e.g.y on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that both kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited; Aveapons, utensils, ornaments, clay s^essels, 
etc. ? Or how are Ave to judge the fact that tho 
Russian peasant of to-day Avho jmts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s colliii (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Muller, really occurs only in the carli(*st 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
(lead man may be able to blow his nose ? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times doAvii to the 
present day, must always have been simply the Avish 
to give the dead man something Avitli him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this (’onnexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners locre 
actuated not so much bj/ dejinite conceptions of the 
future life, as b]j a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much Ave may say, that at dillerent 
places and at dillerent times the fundamental idea 
under Avent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this veiy beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16‘‘), Avhieh Avas in use 
from pre-liistoric times doAvn to the 4th cent. D.C. 
Ill the graves of the ‘dipylon cjioch,’ Avhich, as Ave 
have seen, contain skeletons almost exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (Aveapons, pottery of all kinds, 
jKits with meat and (Irink, and bones from bull-otfer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the a(*tual use of the 
dead man. It is quite dill’erent Avith the later 
giaves—cTenialion as avoH as burial graves— be- 
tween Avhich no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men pjenerally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels. J3ut beside the women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (cf. Briickner-Pernice, op, cit. p. 180 f.). 

We have Siiid that wo must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to be. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 
puted question cus to whether this wish was called 
forth by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 
be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot bo 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love (however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
naturally extended also to the dead. So wo can 
only say that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, of fear mingled with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflccte<l in numerous testimonies (see below'). 

On the other hand, wo must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the doa<f, viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead,’ i,e. 
‘a shpe which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which II. Brunner 
(Z, der Savigiiy-Stiftung fur ltrr/it/fge,9ch, xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 ff.) has shown ‘origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usa^o affecting the rights of souls was 
that the dead should receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (cf. Kohde, Psyche-^ 
i. 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obokis^ which in classicar 
antiquity was s(]ucczcd between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Jjitu-Slavic races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instan<;e it appears as 
‘ Charon’s penny,’ i,c, as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 21’‘) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and cliattels, from the point of 
view of (xod and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White liiissia (S.^ p. 522) when the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave of the dea<l man by 
kissing his forehead, but the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as w'ell as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

‘The dead man/ writes KotIJarevskiJ {op. cit. p. 211), ‘could 
take all his hcloii|;rin^s with him into the {^ravo ; ho ainoni; the 
inhabitants of Ma/ovia, the new head of the house, os soon as 
the old one dies, ^oes to the house, to the huilding^s connected 
with the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words : “ Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lord.’* * The same thing is 
stated by Carl Cappeller, Kaip seneji Letuvininkai gyveno^ 
Aufzeichnungen aus dem Kreise Stallvpbnen, Heidelberg, 1904, 
p. 86 : * Thus it was a pagan custom,* the account concludes 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 


the ‘ Liid * and his taking over of the charge with the 
words : ‘ The master is <lead ; I am the master ’ 
(in letters of 11. Heblmann). Hessler (Hcssische 
Landas- und Volkskundc, ii. [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of commaml on the 
jMirt of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer does not lielieve 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto- 
ijether clear by the series of ideas described above, 
however old they may be. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from which it will appear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not only 
thought about providing the dead man with sucli 
things as had been, or might have been, his pro- 
perty during his life — his axe, his swor<l, his aj)- 
parel, etc.—^ut made provision beyoii<l this for 
his well-being in the world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from the custom, 
already touched on above, of giving the dead man 
his wife, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funoral- 

pyre. 

According to the evidence in Europe collected by V. Hehii 
(Kulturpflanzen und llaustiere'^t p. 6.30) and II. Zimmer {Attin 
diwhes ijehoif p. :i29), the banie thing is clearly deiiionstrablo 
among Scythians, Thracians, Lithuanians, Slavs, and TeutoiH, 
and undoubtedly goes hack to primitive Aryan times. For 
India, it cannot be proved from Vedic antiquity. Nevertheless, 
Indologists do not doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from about the 6th cent, k.c., we have 
to do not with an innovation, but with the revival of a very 
old custom preserved locally even in Vedic times (cf. R. Oarbe, 
Beit rage zur mdischen Kulturgeschichte^ Herlin, IDO.'i, p. 141 If., 

* Witwenverbrennung ’ ; Rislcy, Jieport Ceiisus of liuhtVy 1S)01). 

All these testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the vuirricd dead. Wiiat happeneci in 
the case of the single man? The present writ(T 
has tried to answer this question in a little mono- 
graph on Totenhochzcit (*Jena, 1904). In this lie 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the grave of those who died unmarriod 
a Xovrpotpdpos, i.e. a certain kind of water-jiitchor, 
which at the same time played an impoitant part 
in marriage- ceremonies, as tlie water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brought 
in it. It is only by comparing the Greek customs 
with those of other Aryan peoples that n\'c can 
tliscover the meaning of this custom. We tlicii 
find that the placing of the bridal 'KovTpo(l>6pos 
on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom which is still 
very wide-spread among the Slavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead ])erson.* 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cussion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
condition.s of life. According to them, not only, 
as lia.s been mentioned, was the wife of the dei’ul 
7}iarried man given to him as a companion in 
death, but the single man too was, after liis deatli, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. Mas'udi, Les 
Prairies dfor^ ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1801- 
1865, ii. p. 9, n. 7). One of theso ‘ death-weddings’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Friilin, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her hmsband was prevalent also in* Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the 
story of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacriiice<l at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of ‘deatli- 

* Remains of this custom are found also in Germany ; for 
in Hesse the coinns of sin^flu men who have died niiist be 
accompanied by * wreathed girls,* who must wear mourning for 
four weeks, etc. (cf. Hessler, op, cit.). 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may he made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly duo to a concern on the part of the sur- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riaj^e is an absolute necessity and bachcilorhood a 
pitiable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
Vie Schwieger mutter und der Ilagestolz^ Brunswick, 
1904, p. 26fr.).t 

3, Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship). — After the dead body 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion with his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
c«an, ho^\evc^, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in tw^o branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely separated from each other in time 
and place, tlie Indians and the Litu-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
f^ejn and Kotljarevskij, already (luotcd (pp. 17^ 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were worshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pinaapitrydjna and the Srdddhn. 
The first of these is a sacrilice in which balls of 
rice (jnnda) are oflered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the afternoon of the day on wliich the new 
moon sacrilice takes place. Tlie Srdddha^ how- 
ever, i.e. ‘ that which is ollered from a sense of trust 
(iraddhdf viz. in the Biahnians),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
—but in ad<lition, in order to please one or more of 
the depaited, tlie worshij)pcr provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compaic 
0. Donner, Daff Findapifn/ajna oder Maneuapfer 
mit Klossen, Beilin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
especially W. Caland, bher Totenverehrung bci 
chugcti dcr indog er manischen Volkcr, Amsterdam, 
1S8S, and Altindisrhcr Ahmnicult^ L(‘yden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindisclien Todten- 
und Bestattungsgclnauchc ’ in VcrlKnidiltngen der 
Koninhlijke Ahtdcmie van Wcttcnsrhffppen, 
Amsterdam, 189()). Although the fundaimmtal 
features of this old Indian ancestor-^\ol M.i,. 
must be regarded as belonging to the \edic 
>eriod, still one cannot fail to iccognize that its 
onus in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no lack of 
statements, as, c.g., in the Urhyasui ra of (lobhila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
woiship, features of which recur ^\lth surprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavic ceremonial. We 
can almost say that the 'cil which Christianity 
has drawn across this lancient layer of religious 
worship is more transj)arent than the one \Nhieh 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cult of the dead, to which wo now 

* Several objections to these views raised by ruiil Stonjfel in 
the Wochenschrift Jar kfass. 1005, No. IS, and b> F. 

Kauffiiiann in the Zeitsrhn/t Jur dinitache J^hilolofjie, 1907, 
vol. i., have been answ'ered by the present writer in his 
Sprarhrenyleichung vnd Unjei^chichte'\ i. (Jena, 1900), p. ‘220, 
note 1, and ii. (Jena, 1907), p. 9:)r), note J, p. 51^2. 

t For example's of nuiriiapfe of the living to the dead in 
modern India, see Nelson, Manual of the Madura iHstnctf u. 
40; Logan, Manual oj the Malabar District^ i. 128; Francis, 
Report on Cemm oJ Madras, 1901, i. 50. It w'as notice<l also 
among the Tatars by Mareo Polo (Ist ed. i. 291, ed. Yule), who 
gives other oxaini)les ; see also J. J. M. de (Iroot, Helujious 
System of China, ii. 802 f. 


pass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 
Slavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the designation and the 
mariner of conceiving of the worshipped an- 
cestors, {?)) the times, (r) the places, (d) the ritual 
of the worsliip of the d(‘.‘id, (d) the general signili- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the vvoiship of 
the dead in early times. 

(a) Designation and manner of conceiving 
OF THE worshipped ancestors (admission into 

THEIR NUMBER). — Tlic While Kussiau peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
oflered as dzjady (Buss, deda)^ ‘ grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians use the term ruditrli, 
lit. ‘parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditelt, roditeli, have now assunuMl 
such a general meaning that they can be ajiplied to 
any deceased person, even to children of both sexes 
(cf. S.^ p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. yoveis and the 
Lat. parentes (cf. parentalia, parentatiu) corre- 
spond to the Great Russian expression, ^^l^le the 
technical designation of the worshi[>ped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, pitdras, literally means ‘ fathers.’ A 
still further sta^^e in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented by the 
(rr. TpiToirdropeSy ‘ great-grand faf hers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf, E. Rohde, Psyvfie'^, i. 247). Thus 
we got the designations ‘fathers’ (‘parents’), 

‘ grandfathers ’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,’ and it is 
not a matter of chance tliat in the Indian ritual 
the olleiiiig of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these thiee : 

‘To three (ancestors) is the water offerecl. to three is 
the pw(la given, the fourth (viz. the descennant) offers it 
VIZ. 2>fala) to tlie three ; the lifth has nothing to do witli it' 
Manu, IX. IhO). In the same way this ‘threefold circle of 
fathers’ is enihracc<l hv thcGr. yoni? and the Lat 2 )a)entes ; cf. 
Isajus, Vlll. 92 yoyil<; tlal Kai narrip kul ndniro? kul rqOr} Kal 

TOVTioy figTTtp <cac narfip' (Kfiyoi yap <ip\ij rov yerovi ti(rcy , and 
tfstus, p. 221 jHtH’us I'ulgo pater et mater appellatitr , sed 
tans pntdetites ac<ts et jtrvavos, anas et proavias pauiituni 
nonmie a/fjN'Huti dteant (cf, A. Kaegi, Die yeunzahl hex den 
Ostaneni, p. (>). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
real and powerful beings, watching especially over 
the w'clfare of the family^, as may be seen 
from tlie designations ajiplicd to them, such as 
Oeol iraTpfoL, Dt pa rentes, Dim manes, White Russ. 
srjffty dzjady, ‘the sacieil grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
mldressod to them. The following, e.a., is a very 
cliaractciistic retioit with regard to White Russia 
(kS,^ p. 59.3) : 

‘Oil evfrv possible orcasion the peasant expresses his wor- 
shipful remembrance of his “ graiidlathcrs.” He does so in his 
dady praver, in corn ersatiori in the family and in cornparn, 
as well as on the dilleicnt festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which compel lum to regaid this as 
his dutj". He is persiKuh'd that all good fortune m the faim 
and in life was prodin'cd In the continuous exertions of his 
aiieestors, and is siisl.uned by means of their blessings and 
their prajers to the Suiireme Being (the latter is a modern 
i<lea). It was they vs ho laid out the present settlement and 
erei'ted the buildings wbicb until now have remained intact 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
j and made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood witii 
the graiKlfather’s axe, the granddaughter reaps VMth her 
grandmother’s sickle In the dowry of the daughter tlure 
are the “sarafan,” the necklace, and even the wooden shoes 
of the grandmother; the spirited hlaek horse is descended 
from the grandfather's iiiaie. In a word, just as these indi- 
\nlual objects speak of the ancestors, so the whole const i ac- 
tion of life, which li.is changed little since their time, calls 
I hem dailv and even hourly to lememhranco ’ 

It is to tlicm, theicfore, that the peasant turn.s 
in all the necessities of daily life, 'riins the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pit ryajna : 

‘Honour, Pitaraa, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for your living power, honour tor your gentleiicbs, 
honour for your life, honour for your vigour, Srdhd to you, 
honour to you, Pitaias, honour, this (vi/. waU'r) is youiv, 
PiU'iras, this is our an<l vour lUe-himguig element; may we 
w'ho are hero be (iuickeiie«l.’ Thi'reupon the husband gives 
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the piri,da^ which lies in the middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words: *Qive me a male child, ye Pitaras,' while the wife 
replies, insert fruit in me, ye Pitaras, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that ho may be uninjured.' 

In accordance witli this sijjnilication of the help 
of the ancestors in producing children, M'e can 
understand uhy the Attic maiden, before her dc- 
jiarture from her parents* home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to oiler a sacrilice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familien- 
fvatc der Grieclien und liomer, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the * good * and ‘ helpful,* especially in the 
Lat. mdnes: Old Lat. ‘good.* This may, 

however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, tlie avenging 
goddesses are called tlie ‘ Eumcnides,* in order 
that they might be good and gracious ; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are filled witli dread (S.l 
p. 6SS) ‘lest at the commemoration festival any mistake should 
he made. Then, to speak in the lan^ifua^e of the peasants, the 
feast would bo no feast. It would mean thal they <li<l not 
respect the memory of the iierson in whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punislunent for disrcMi^ect to the tlead 
there w’ould follow at once family discord, death of rattle, 
failure of crops ; in short, mountains and hills would fall uix>n 
tlie 

\\ oc betide those who do not r(‘ally slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or wJio do not first tiastc tlie food which 
i.s served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worslii])ped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
Th<3 same ideas are to be found in India: ‘ Do us 
no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you* {Etgveda, x. xv. 6) ; and in the ^rdddha^ too, 
tlie oil’erer, immediately after the ofl’ering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘May the fathers 
not^be hard* (see further in Calami, Ahnenmlty 
p. 176 fl’.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the (‘ the 
spirits of the dead *) were 8v<T6pyrfroi (‘prone to 
anger*) and toU ifireU^ovai (cf. K llohde, 

(Psyvhc^f 1. 246). In Italy, however, accoriling to 
Festiis (p. 237), they liiing up to tlie Lares* at the 
Cumpitalia dolls resembling linmnn beings, ut 
vivis parcanty pilis et simulacris coiitenti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more odci, join tlie number of 
these ancestors who are ’worshijiped with such 
anxious dread ; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors wlio are worshijiped as divine, 

III \\hite Russia (S.i p. 534), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burying-Kround, ‘one of the old wonieii takes 
a piece of bread, turns towanls the door, and, fixing a copiicr 
eoiii on it, 8|)eak8 the following w’ords, with which nhe, introdticeH 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives', 

“ (irandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, unele.s 
and aunts, Uke our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him m friendship, do not iiuarrel, et(\’" In addition to that, 

It 18 a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
dece.'ised has no rest in his grave, but ‘ visiU his own house 
as well a.s those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
liostile relations during his life ; and, in fact, he can do tins 
all the more easily as the latter are deprivo<l of the power to 
Uke vengeance on their adversary, siiK^e he, owing to his 
iinniateriality. is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
nitierent animals — which gives him ample to inflict all 

sorts of injury on his enemies ’ (l5.i p. 5W). ‘ The wasaiits also 
believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, flies into the peasant's hut and drinks 


Lases (nom. sing. Ids, gen. Idsw) are undoubtedly, fruiii the 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymological 
connexion of the word with larva from lOsua, and with the 
festival of the dead, LdreiUalia, Tlie change from d to d must 
he considered exactly the same as in deer : dcuo, ambdges . aao, 
fama : fdteri, stdre : status, etc. Wissowa, in Koscher's Ansf, 
Jjex^nn der grtech. und rom. Mythologie, art. ‘ I^Ares ' (cf. also 
Jiclwion und Kultus der Homer, p. 148 ff., and AHW vii. .51), 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to a 
false (^rir^plion of the I^arcs as ‘spirits of the fields.' The 
correct view is given by Samter, Familienfeste, p. 116 ; cf. 

> >\alde, Lat. etijmol. Wurterlnich, artt. ‘iJar' ana ‘Larva.* 


also 


water from a vessel, which is set out for the purpose and 
filled to overflowing' (S.i p. 659). 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of tlic deceased does not 
enter at once into tiu' win Id of tlie Pitaras, but 
rather wanders to .and fro as a ‘spirit’ or ‘ghost* 
{Hkr, pre fa, lit. ‘the cleparted’). The spirits have 
also flie inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, wliere in the same way ‘ food with 
a jug of water* must be given to them. In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt tlieni among the Fitaras, definite ceremonies 
were necessary, the most important of which was 
the (‘ Sapinda-inaking *), which took 

2)laco usually on the day after the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
Caland, Totenvcrehmng, p. 22il‘., and Oldenberg, 
Die Religion dcs Veda, p. 554 f.). See ANCKS'roR- 
W0R.SIIIP (Indian). 

We shall Iiavc to speak afterwards (3c .and 4) of 
the places where the spirits of tlie .ancestors in the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
tmiisfurinaiioii of the views on this subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in diilerent territories, 
u.sualJy in coiiiie.xion with the cult of the hearth-fire, 
which came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
II. i), to d(iveloj) into tutelary liouso deities, local- 
ized in the home. 

The same is true of theGr. ayaflb? 6at/Li(oi/(Roh<le2, i. 255), of 
the Lat. di penates (‘ those within,’ cf. pmxtus, jie net rare), and 
larfamiliarxs, of the Germ. ‘ kobold ’ (fkiiha-walda, ‘ the one who 
rules the house'; cf. Old Nor. kofi, ‘hut,’ A.S. co/a, ‘room,* 
M.II.G. kobe, ‘shed, hovel ' = Gr. yvira, * underground dwelling’ ; 
A.S. cofgodu, cofgodas, * penates, lares*), of Russ, doimodj (‘the 
one in the house ') ; and of many similar names. 

In this connexion the worship of the house-snake, 
found among several of the Aryan peoples, can be 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
th.an to imagine the soul of the deceased in Die 
form of a snake (cf. Kohde, Psyche'^ i. passim, 
and artt. on Soul and Spirit), which seemed 
I especially suitable for this on .account of its winding 
I motions, jiartly on the surface of the earth and 
jiartly uiKlerneatli it. Based upon this ide.a, a 
strongly marked domestic sn.ake-worshii) li.as been 
developed among the Litliuanians, reganling which 
Menecius (see above) gives the most detailed 
account ; 

‘ Praitcrca Lituani et Saiuagitw in doinibus sub fornace, vol 
in aiq^ilo vaiwnirii, ubi ineiisa slat, serixintes foveiit, quos 
iiuminis instar coleiitcs, certo anni tempore prcr;ihus sarrifleuli 
evocant ad mensam. Hi vero exouiiU.*s, per muiidum linteolum 
conscendunt, et supra mensam assident : ubi iK)st<]uain singula 
fercula dclibarnnt, rursiis discedunt, betiuc aMunt in cavernis. 
Serpentibiis digressis, homines laiti fercula ilia priegustata 
romedunl ac uperant illo anno omnia prospere sibi event lira. 
Quodsi ad prcces sacrificuli non exierant serpentes, ant fercula 
super mensam posita non .delil>avennt, turn credunt so anno 
illo subituros magnam calamitatem.' Cf. also Lasicius, de Dm 
Saving itanim, p. 61 : ‘Niitriunt etiam quasi dcos ))enatos nigri 
ooloris, obesos cb quadrui>edcs quosdam 8eri)ontes, Giuoitos 
(Lith. gywdt^, “ serpent") vocatos ; ' and Ailneas Silviusin Usener- 
SoJmse'’, Cotternamen, p. 91: ‘Serpentes colebunt; pater- 
familias suum ({uisipie in angulo domus ser))cntein habiiit, ciii 
cibum dedit et siicrillcium feuit in fieno iacenti.* 

At the .same stage .as the Lithuanian snake- 
worshij) stands among the ancient liom.ans (ef. 
Wissow.a, Religion und Knllns, p. 155), t lie worshiji 
of the house-sn.akc, w'hieh is eoiiseerated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
.ajipearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. TJiis genius itself, lit. ‘the generator* 
(glgno), can originally have been none other tlian 
the ancestral head of the family, who tlien came 
to be regarded as its tutel.ary sjiirit, under whose 
protection stands, as we might naturally expect 
injni these family gods, especially the Icvtm geni- 
alis, the m.arriagc-bed, the jilace of the generation 
of children. As tlie paterfamilias in Koine 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 
liouse. * 

(d) The times of the wouship of the dead. 
— Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20^), wliich followed immediately after the 
disposal of the cori)se, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

* The former are celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who has died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated intervals, though not 
on the same days or in the same months, but on the 3rd, 
6th, 9th, 20th, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of the 
burial, during a period of six months, and periodically there- 
after in the course of the year till the date of the death 
(godovScinaf “ anniversary ”). These commemoration feasts take 

? laco without the co-operation or blessing of the Church. 

hey are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are held 
by all on the same days, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by the Orthodox Church, and are never engaged 
in without her const>cration. They are held from four to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they have been dead for a longer or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
dzjady [the same name as that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves], in Creat Russia “ parents’ Saturdays " 
subboty). liut the radunica is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after E.aster, 
and this feast is not everywhere called dzjady. . . . These 
commemoration feasts admit of being classified, according to 
tiie seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter ’ p. 582 f.). 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions. Mcneciiis has 
the special (jonimemoration festivals in view 
when he writes : * Caoterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a fuiiere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 
gessiino.’ A general feast to the dead is described 
by Laskovskij in Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum^ 
p. 50 ; 

‘Iisdem ferns (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the liax-god Waizgauthos) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant : totidemque sedilia, luantilia, indusia, quot 
invitati fuorint, in tuguno earn ad rem prroparato ponunt ; 
mensam cibo, potu oiicrant. Dehinc in sua mapalia reversi 
triduum compotant *, quo exacto, ilia omnia in sepulchris, potu 
|>erfusis relinquunt ; tandem ctiam niambus valedicunt.’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
liasicius, p. 51 : ‘ tikierbtuv\ cs festum est farciminuui, ad quod 
deum Ezagulis ita vocant : Veni cum mortuis farciimna nobis- 
ciini inaiiducaturus.' Cf. also p. 48 : * Vielona Deus animarum, 
cm turn oblatio offertur, cum iiiortui pascuntur , dari autcmi illi 
solcnt frixfo placentulai, quatuor locis sibi oppositis paulluliini 
disciss.e. K.o sikies Vieloiiia peiiiixlos (“wafers of which V. is 
very fond ”) nominantur.’ 

Rroin the starting-point suj,)plied by these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aryan races. Among 
tliem all, special and general festivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 
gard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 
Europe present us with exact parallels. In their 
case we meet with the rpLra Kal (vara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novcndial)^ i.e. meals 
whi(;h were oil’ered to the dead at the grave on the 
third ami ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpiaKddes (which was also at 
times repeated), a commemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date whici appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as tlic widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

(Mcnecius : * Uxor vero tAui oriciito (luam occidente sole 
super extiiicti coniugis scpulcriim sedeiis vel iaceiis lamentatur 
diebus tngiiita’). 

Then both in Greece and Rome, in addition to 
the ]>are)it(Uia on the day of the death or the 
burial (Wliite Russ. godovSeirm), an innovation 
ajipears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 

* Of. for a full account of snake-worship, F. S. Krauss, SreSa, 
Oluck U7id Schicksal iui Volknijlatcben der Sudslaven^ Vienna, 
1886. It is cHiHx*ially interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends in the ISpreewald two snakes 
were worshqiped in each house, one of which was called 
adsjpodaf't ‘lord of the house,' the other ‘lady of the 

house.* Each dies at the same time as the inasU'r of the house, 
or the mistress, as the case may be. 


(yepiffia) as a regular commemoration festival in his 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dojid, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anthesteria festival 
in the soring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentales from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the Dth, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from tlie spirits of tlie 
dead (Feralia from ^dhvcsdlia, cf. above, p. 15 ; 
Larentalia: Idr laris^ cf. above, p. 21, footnote; 
and Lemuria : lemur es^ ‘ larvm ’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, tliough not a public 
State feast, x\as the llosaliu, festival of rose.s, 
which in Christian times ac(piired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great mn jority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the W hitsuntide festival (riisalija, pascha 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, lionuin Festivals^ 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 30th days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Vule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kogcl, Gcsch, der deaisehen Liter, ^ i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul’s Grundriss der gcrmanisc/itn 
Fhilol()gie'\ iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the (.lead, we are suppliec.! with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. The time of the unclean ness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from tliree to 
ten days. During this period libations of ^vate^ 
witli grains of sesame must be oflercd to the de- 
parted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, ami 9th 
days. Then on the 11th day the first saciifice 
(hdddlca, see above, p. 23*^) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are oflered to the 
ancestors (thougli the conditions aie more compli- 
cated than thev appear from this short summary). 
There were also iii India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among which the festival may he specially 

mentioned (cf., for details, below, II. 4 (/). 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd nuinhers play in the 
lixin<j of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead ; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd niiinbers are siicred to the 
w^orshipped ancestors. The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, e.fjf., the number of foods oflered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably lie 
odd (cf. Caland, Tutenverehramj ^ p. ‘23, and ftejn \ 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the number 7iine comes very iirominently to 
the front, which .seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. 1‘erhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of os a nine decmlally rounded oft. The 
number 30, which also occurs frecpieiitly, would 
then be a triad of such decadally rouiuled nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘ Die Neunzahl bei den Ostarieiii’ in 
the rhilologi-sche Ab/utndlungen fur 11. ^e/arelzcr- 
Std/cr), It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and (he more piimitive the 
state of culture, the great i‘r is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A W'hiti' Russian pea.saiit 
can thus, according to the details given above, 
make the nunihi*r of special and geneial festivals 
for the dead mount up to several dozens in the 
year. 
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(c) Thk places of the worship op the dead. 
— The nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to oat and drink to^^ethcr with him, is 
the nei^jhbonrliood of tlie f^rave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Kussia. 

* After the dose of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the burying-ground, taking with them vodka, “bliny,” and 
barley. There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of their souls. Then they eat and drink, pouring 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some niorHcls from 
each dish on it’ fS.i p. o06). At the spring-dr^ad//, * after tlie 
public worship or the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
coinpany men and women betake thcinsclvcs to the church- 
yard, ^rtaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed the laborious days of their life’s journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, os “Aneiu Paniski Angel of the Lord ”), then they begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. . . , The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for tlic soul of tlie dead. After the 
glasses of brandy have gone round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually changes into a joyous 
one. While some of those present soh aloud, others laugh and 
joke. Some how their heads over tlie grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing in a sustained tone melancholy laments. ... In 
order to c^lm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to tlieir comforter— the brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feasts end in tiie laments turnulg 
imperceptibly into songs of joy ’ (S.i p. 610 f.). 

riie doings at the Greek rplra Kal £vara, which 
were likewise celebrated at the ^rave (see above, 
p. 25®), and at the Roman solenmia mortis (cf. 
Marouardt, Bomische Slaatsvcrwalturu/, iii. 298 11*.), 
wliich were accompanied by feasts at tlie grave, as 
well as at those old German ohlationeSy ‘ quflo in qui- 
busdain locisad sepnlcra mortuoriim hunt,’ against 
which Rurchard of Worms, as late as a.i>. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis mutandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral bancpiet also (see above, p. 20*’) 
took place originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordams rolatc.s the following with roganl to the 
funeral obsequies of Attila (ch. 4li) : ‘ PosUiuam talibus lamentis 
cst defletuR, atravam (prohalily a Slavic word, which signifies in 
Uussicin, Polish, and Jiohemian “fowl," “meal," and in Old 
Bohemian also means “funeral baiiqiu t ’* ; cf. Miklosich, Etymtd. 
Worterlmch der alao. Sprachen, ^’lenna, LS«6, s.v. “.Stra\a”) 
super tumufumeiuSt quam appellant ipsi, ingcMiti comniissatione 
concclebrant ’ ; and the Greek expression ncpCdfinvoVf ’funcial 
liaiiquet,’ could be most easily explained if the ^eiTTvov took 
place, 08 among the White UiiSHinns, round about the burial 
uumnd of the deceased. The old Kussian expression for the 
commemoration festival was trizna, winch has not yet been 
etymologically explained. 

Further, tlie trench^ in xvhich the meals are 
frequently oll’ered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the graVe. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobliila ; ‘ Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingcrbreiidths wide, 
and the same d(‘pth. Thereujion darbfui grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darb/ia grass, tlien, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the throe ancestors, fatlier, 
grandfather, and groat-grand fatlier (cf. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion dcs Veda^ p. 549 f.). The same sig- 
nificfinee boloiigeil in Rome to the munduSy a trench 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purjiose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. 'I’liis trench played the same role 
in the worship <»f (lie jnferi as the altar played in 
the cult of the superL Such a mundus was })ro- 
bahly also the ‘grave* of the Larenta, in whuli 
at the Larcntalia a sacrifice to the defid wasofl'ered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der liomery p. 
lS7fi‘. ; Saintor, Familicn festCy p. 12 f.). IJlyssos, 
too, as is xvell known, wlien in the lower world, 
oilers his liluitioris in a troncli. 

A ihiid jdaoe at which the dead were often 
honoured witli food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road. Among the Slavs, i 
Cosmas of IVngmi hears witness that, about the year I 


1092, Prince Rr5tislav ii. issued the following pro- 
hibition : 

‘Item sopultiiras, quas fiebant in silvis et in campis, atque 
cenas (or sceiias? cf. Kotljarevskij, op. cit. p. 102 ff.), quas ex 
genlili ritu faciebant in bivnn et in trimis^ quasi ol) amuiarum 
pausationcm, item et iocos profanes, (|uos super mortuos siios 
manes cientes manes ac induti facieiii larvis bachando exer- 
cebant.’ 

A feast similar to that here described was the 
Roman Coinpitalia, wliich was held once a year 
with debauchery and merry-making (/i/r//) in honour 
of the Lares at the cross-roads (more fully explained 
in Wissowa, op. ciU p. 148 f.); but in Greece also 
it was cimtoniary to throw down at the same places 
ofl'erings to the souls and to Hecate, their mistress 
(cf. Samter, op. cit, p. 120). In India, in the same 
way, the belief is widely held, an<l of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-places of 
spirits are identical (cf, Oldenberg, op. cit. pp. 268^ 
502^ ; and Crooke, Ropular Religion and Folklore 
of N. Indiay London, 1806, i. 77 f., 165, 290). The 
reason for this idea has been sought in the fac.t, 
which has boon expressly attested nt least in the 

case of India (cf. Oldenberg, p. 562^), that the 
crossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for burying the dead. In this way the worship 
of tlie dead at the grave, at the trench, and at the 
cross-roails really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the remem- 
brance of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dwellings of the surviving relatives, which 
will be dealt with in the next section. 

(d) The ritual of the worship of the dead. 
— It will here be advisable to pass over a consider- 
able number of individual peculiarities, and to con- 
fine ourselves to the most important features. 

(a) The $U7nmonin^ and dismissing of the tnices- 
tors. — It is a prevailing custom to (tall solemnly on 
the ancestors at the beginning of the eoniineinoia- 
tion feast, and to dismiss them as solemnly at its 
close. W e are again informed most accurately with 
regard to White Russia : 

‘All seat themselves at the table, which is set with articles 
of foofl, ainoiip: which beer and spiiits arc to he fouml, and the 
one who reads the pra\er iitlcrH the followmir words ; 

“ Ye sacred »;r;mdfathers, w'e call you, 

Ye sacred ji^i and fathers, eome to us ! 

Here is all that God lias jjiven. 

Ye sacred jrrandfathers, we implore you, 

Como, fly to us ' ” 

At the end of the meal they rise from the (able and disperse, 
after havinj^ taken leave of the heavenly inhahitants in the fol- 
lowiiqj way : 

“ Yo sotTod i^randfathers ’ >e have flown hither. 

Ye have eaten ami drunk. 

Now lly aw'ay home ;»j;aiii ’ 

Tell us, do >011 wi'jh aM>tliwi^^ iiioic? 

But better is it, that ye fly heavenwards. 

AkySQ, iikyftii 1” 

(a sound wdiich they make to scare away hens and crows).’ 
Cf. J p. ff. 

The summoning as x\cll as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is acconqianied by extraordinary customs. 
For the purposes of the former they place a cooked 
pig’s, sheep^s, or fowl’s head on the table. 

‘ After the master of the house has jfot the ifuests seated at the 
commemoration table, he takes in the one hand a candle i oiled 
up in a pancake, in the otlier a loaf of bread, and carries tbese 
three times round the aiiiinars head which ha.s been ])la(‘ed on 
the table, calling aloud by name not only all bis dead relatives 
and acquaintances, !)Ut also all who have ever li\ cd on the i>i(*co 
of (ground bclun^i^in^ to biin as master of the house, and iiiMles 
them with the w'ords, “Come to this bamiuet’” (J^l.l p. G02 f.). 

At the end of the feast the ancestors arc sttircd 

away. 

‘ The master or the mistress of the house removes the table 
away from the scats, and sprinkles the whole floor of the room 
to the <loor with water, sayinj^ at Uie same time, “If yon ha\e 
not eaten or drunk cnoujfh, j (0 to the priest’s court.” \N jth 
these words the souls of the dead arc lurneil out’ (S.^ p. 014). 

A cnstoin very like this is described by Memi(*ius, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invilation 
to the dead (‘ad qutje convivia animam defuncti 
invitant precantes ante ianuam ’) among the pagan 
Lithuanians : 
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‘ Peracto i)ran(lio Bacrificulus surg^t do meiisa, ac scopis domiim 
purgat: anin\a8quo mortuorum cum pulvere eicit, tanquam 
pulices, atquo his precatur verbis, ut e dome recedant ; cdistis 
ac bibistis animse dilectao, ite foras, ito foras.’ 

The Raino invitation and leave-taking of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian rindnpit^'- 
yajna : 

* After depositing the 'pirj.da, he (the offerer) utters the words, 
“Ye Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his share.” Afterwards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words: “Depart, ye lovely Pitaras, to your old mysterious 
ways, give us ricnes and good fortune, grant us abundant pos- 
session in men ” * (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung^ p. 5 f.). 

In Italy and Greece, on the other Jiand, there are 
to bo found survivals only of the final expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
^’hich is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word for i/'uxat (cf. aliove, 
p. 15) : Qtjpa^e, Kijpes, oCfK ^AvOeaTTfjpLa — * Away, 
ye souls, the feast of the dead is over ’ (sec J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg, to tlie Study of Greek lieligion^ 
Cambridge, 10()3, pp. 35, 165, 632). In Italy, at 
the Leiiiuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, * Manes exite paterni ’ (cf, 
Rohde, Psyche^ ^ i. 239^). 

(P) The feeding of the summoned ancestor .^, — Con- 
cerning the forms in which the ‘grandfathers’ 
were entertained by the White Russian peasants, 
we are also provided with full inforniatioii from 
Sejn’s matciials : 

‘ At the table, which is laid with Lenten food, all the guests sit 
down along with the family ot the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunn (from (Ir. teavutVf the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls : one of 
these he pours out on the table beside him, the other three he 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deceased, 
that he may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ (S.i 
p. 585). 

‘ Tlie supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each ineinber of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these lemain the whole night on the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the night and devours all 
that is left there' (S.i p. 592). 

‘ The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 
spoon with kanunu and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated in turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the kanunn is removed from the tabic. 
From the other courses each guest takes as much as he pleases, 
provided that ho first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table— for “the grandfathers.” From these little bits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash is, by the end of 
the supper, formed on the table ’ (S.i p. (}13). 

* If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. “ That,” they say, 
“ some one will eat ” ’ (^.i p. 611). Cf, also Mciiecius : ‘ Si quid 
forte decidat m terrain do mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, animis, quas nullos habent vel cognates vel 
amicos vivos, a (piibus excipiantur convivio, relimpiunt mandu- 
candum.' ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they all 
sepal ate and go to their homes, where they seat themsehes 
once more at the table, on which the wiN cs iilace pancakes and 
mead. They thiow morsels of the pancakes into the mead 
Each member of the family (with the exception of the children) 
must invariably sup three spoonfuls of this dish. Some of this 
mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for tho “ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat tho other prepaied 
courses. When they have supped and prayed to God, they he 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
w’indow sills. The remains of the o’ her foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the same way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table the wdiole night. The doors in the peabant’s room are 
not locked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
the dead may come in ’ (§.^ p. 606). 

From these statements three points are clear: 
(1) Food and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; ( 2 ) 
That which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead who have no family or friends ; (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which are set near tho windows or 
on tho tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers.’ 

All this can be proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at the grave) has fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points (1), and ( 2 ) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under tho table during 
tho meal belongs to the dead in general. 

Cf. T^acrt. Diog. viii. 24 : *ApicrTOf/)avT 7 ? twi/ ^pioojv eiyai 

ra TTiirroPTa ev Toij’Hpwo't yivecd* arr av cVto? 

rpaW^iT? Karan^crrif and Athemeus \'. 427 e : toi? TfTtXevrrjK^ai 

Tiop AiXiOP airevefjLOV ra xrtTTTOi/Ta Trk rpo<ftrj^ arrb ru>p rparre^wv 
(cf. alsoSamter, Familienfeste der Unechen und Renner^ p. 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on tho last day of the 
Anthesteria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots— 
xlfTpaiy after which the day was named (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche^y i. 238). 

( 7 ) The food of the Like all the details of 

the ritual connected with tho dead, tho kinds of 
food and even tho courses w hich must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith. sikics Viclonia pcmixloSy ‘the wafers wdiich 
Vielona likes’; and also White Russ, klerki, the 
latter taken over from German through rolish) 
play an important part among tho Lithuanians. 

‘The courses at the commemoration meal weie as a rule as 
follows : kuttjd (wheat or barley grams) j)repared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not be got, kbcki^ “cakes” 
(m most cases made of bailey with a piece of lard m tho inside), 
pancakes, and porridge’ (S.^ p. 514). ‘All the others who at- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselves to the house of 
the deceased na kli'ckiy “to eat cakes ”*(fi.i p. 5.')4). ‘At this 
meal yaluiki or klecki must without fail be among the didics. 
There arc even proveihial expressions referring to them to be 
found among the population of this place, such as “he w'as na 
kleckachu** 0\Q w'as at a funeral- or (‘oininemoiation-feast) ; or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re- 
covery, they say: nu klecki jemu! i.e,y “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ” ' (of. S.i p. 676). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how elo«?ely 
this corresponds to the Indian pindciy w hich is so 
chill actoristic of the Indian Wl)l^llip of the ibuul, 
that sajnndfty ‘ cake companion,’ has come to be the 
technical expression for the circle of relati\es 
wdioso duty it is to oiler to the three ancestors 
(father, granilfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, wliat dishes were in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, w ould require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by lad ping to det('rmine 
the most piimitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz. honey and 
beans. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Russian kanunit (see above) : ‘ This is 
usually cooked w ith bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wdieat, which ^are afterwards stirred in sytdy 
“ honey-water ’” (§.^ p. 555). 'riiiis it happens that 
the kanuna (a Gr. foreign woid, as w e saw) is called 
by its vernacular name aytu (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with tho Skr. sutdy ‘soma-juice, soma- 
ollering’ (lit, ‘ pressed,’ rootiVi), wo may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in the more frequent 
expression for lioney and mead, Skr. madhuy (Jr. 
yidvy O.ll.G. metOy U. Slav, meduy etc. The Indian 
food for the dead, wdiich was ollerod at the 
irdddhaSy rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunu, 

‘Thus speak the Pitaras: “May the person be born in our 
family who wnll offer tx) U3 on the UUh Ua> iicc-soiip mixed with 

honey and ghi / ” * ‘ Tormented with hunger and making known 

their own sinw, Uiey demand rice-soup mixed with honej fioin 
their sons and grandsons’ (of. Caland, Totenrciehrung, p. 41 f ). 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite fooil devoted to the 
powers of the under woild (cf., lor details 011 this, 
Samter, op, cit, p. 8411’., and Mtirquardt, Staatsver- 
waltungy lii. 290). 

With regard to the beans y we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by J.. von Schroder, ‘ Dtis Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und iin Veda,’ in WZKMy xv. 
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187 fr., in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-ineiitioiicd pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faba=:0, Slav, hobit. 
Alb. ba6i,\, was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an ollering to the departed souls (sec J. G. 
Frazer, Pau.s(niifis^ iv. 240 f.). 

It is also to 1)0 noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
province of Pintschov (ef. Kotljcarevskij, op. cit. p. 
255) the combination of these two foods of the dead, 
honey and beans, is attested ; ‘ The foods at the 
ooinmemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey-water.* 

(5) Tfw p'amjc, of mind oftfui worshippers (joy and 
grief ), — According to Mcnecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence : ‘ in his 
coiiviviis quibus mortiio parentant, tacite assident 
inensue tanquam nmti*; and also in Indiawe are 
told : ‘ As Jong as the Rrahmans cat in silence, so 
h)ng do the manes enjoy the meal ’ (cf. Winternitz, 
‘ VVaswisscMi wir von den Indogeriiianeii?’ 'wiBeilagc 
zur Mnnrhner AZ^ 1003, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
sUieernium denotes tlic ‘meal taken in silence* 
or the ‘meal of the silent ones* (ix, the dead) 
(cf. Osthoir, Etynwlogischc Parerga^ Leipzig, 1901, 
00 ir.). 

In any case the meal, or at lea.st the chief part 
of it, was ])asRed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn (^p. 59011.) 
with legard to the White Russians ; 

‘On<* <‘aii perceive that sonic anxiety fills the hearts of the 
whole asseiiihly. The a|;od, who already stand, so to speak, 
with one foot in the gra\ e, are at this tunc sadder and more 
thoiijrhtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
Just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some uncxiK'Cted noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of a neighbouring tree 
w'hich IS casting off its last leaves. If the gate croaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a half-brokeu 
pane in the window rattles— whatever the cause may be— if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these things are regarded as und<)ubted 
signs of tlie visit of their dead grantlfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
<‘ 0 )K’ermng the certain presence of the dead and their share in 
th(* eiiteruiiniiient, or about their former life,' etc. 

It is this frame of mind — tliis lirm conviction 
that the deceasc<l jicrsoii is jircsent at the meal — 
that led to the custom among the White Russiaii.s 
(cf. above, j). 20^), as well as in Greek Jind Roman 
antiquity, of rtMuein boring the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly eidjOeaav ol TraXatoi iv rots 

TTcpiScLirvois t6v reTeXevTTjK&ra ivaiveiv Kal ei <pad\os 
(cf. llobdis Psyrhe^, i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the lirst tand fundamental sentiment of 
the fuiicial and coinincmoratioii feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, iievortlioless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to .show a tendency, before 
tln‘y are rmisbed, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
ticme — joy and mirth. TJie reason of this is, 
of eonrse, to l>c souglit, in the lirst j)lace, in the 
fact tliat the inoiirncrs in an excessive degree turn 
for (jomfort to smrituous liquors, which very soon 
take eilect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the jicace of the 
dead in the grave (cf. for details, Winternitz, op. 
(if.). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan jicoples, the festivals in lioiiour of the dead 
are wont to l>e hrouglit to a close by games and 
dancing, trials of .strength, masquerades, an<l music 
(cf. XVinternitz, of. cit.). All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia p. 588) : 

‘AfU'r the close of the cutertaiiiment, the miRtress of the 
house ]>ro<hiccR a Rieve with cahhage-hearlR and places it on 
the tahlo. Kver;v one has cahl>agc-Hto<'ks in his |»o<'kets. The 
})cr8on Htanding at the he.ad of the table now takes a head 
of cAhl)age and pitohes it at the master of the house, whereii|)Oii 
all tiegiii to figiit with cahliago-hcads and cabbagc-Rtocks. When 
these are evhaiisted they begin to throw at one anoUter 
whate\er comes to their hands. ... It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals pass without brawls. The ceremony 
of throwing or beating with cabbage-heads is accompanied by 
songs, masquerades, music, and dancing (after grief and anxiety 
come joy and consolation). That is how the White Russian com- 
memoration festivals (chavVury) are celebrated.' 

For the student of comparative culture, however, 
this rustic play with cabbage- heads is fundament- 
ally the same as the spectcwiduni admirandum 
which took place at the funeral of Attila, or the 
games at the pyre of Patroclus. 

(e) Tlie feeding of beggars. — In conclusion, we 
may mention the wide-spread custom, in the White 
Russian service of the dead, of showing kindness 
to beggars on this occasion. 

* Without them no single funeral or commemoration festival 
takes place. They take the place of the priest on this occasion. 
Their songs, prayers, and religious poems are regarded as a 
sufiicient equivalent, and one very advantageous to their 
pockets.* ‘The beg^rs, knowing that at burials Uiey are 
treated to food and drink, and receive bountiful gifts, stream 
together to them in crowds from all directions ' (d.^ jip. 507, 627). 

The reason for this is perhaps to bo found in the 
fact that beggars, i.e. cripples, the blind, the lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and idiots, lieing 
exceptions to* the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of primitive man something super- 
natural, and thus ‘sacred,* about them, on account 
of which they can be rogardeil as representatives 
of the .summoned souls of the dead ancebtors. It 
may also be owing to this idea that on Slavonic 
.soil (cf. A. Briickner, ‘ Folnisch-lateinischo Frc- 
dmten dcs XV Jahrhunderts,* Archiv fur slav. 
Phil. xiv. 1831!.) the spirits of the dead arc often 
thought of as ubo&e (O. Slav, ubo&ije), i.e. ‘poor 
little men* (‘dtemonibus sacrilicia ollerimt, qua* 
dicuntur vbosthye, remantes sen derelinquentes eis 
residuitates cihoriim quinta feria post ceiiam*). 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
fee<ling of lieggars at the White Russian festivals a 
riinitive custom is preserved which in India, as we 
ave already seen, tne clergy had turned to their 
own account, l)y actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole bands of 
Brahmans at the iraddhas. The service which is 
rendered to the Brahmans i.s really rendered to tlie 
ancestors, 

(e) TiIK GKNERAL significance, for THE HIS- 
TORY OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.-— It is Iiot as.sertillg 
too much to .say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor -ivorskip. Its practice falls, in the first 
place, on the sons, and then on the more distant 
relatives of the decea.sed. In this connexion wo 
find, among .some of the iiidividiinl peoples, de- 
Jinite circles of relatives : among the Indians the 
sapimla, or ‘ cake-companions* ; ainoim the Gre(*ks, 
the dTXKrrets, or ‘ nearest * ; among the Romans, the 
propintpii sobrino tenuSy ‘ the relatives as far as the 
subrinus* ; ami it is not improbable that even in 
primitive times there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of wliich were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to iiresent the 
sacrifice of the dead to their common anee.stors. 
In his Reallex. der indogerm. Altcrtnmskunde (see 
art. ‘Erhschaft*) the present writer has sought to 
prove that these ‘ next of kin * in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
.9<^mV^/^’relation.ship, ami included tho.se person.s 
who had in common father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, while in the 
case of the Gr. dyxarreis and the Lat. propinqui 
sobrino tvnus the agnate relatives iiientioiie<l 

above were, in tne performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cognati and even (t fines. 
But in any cose they must have hcon originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the offering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion witli each other. In India, such 
expressions as ‘ to he one’s heir ’ and ‘ to give the 
funeral feast to somebody ’ (8kr. ddyddd, ‘ sharer,’ 
‘heir/ and sapinduy ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake ’) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as late as his own time, the orator 
Isicus (vi. 51 ) could say : ‘ Which of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
a<lopte<l, tlvoLL KXrjpovdfiov Kal M rd fxvf}(xaTci Uvai 
X^hikcvov Kal ^i^ayiovPTaV In Rome tlie principle of 
the jus pontilicum is accepted, nulla hrreditas sino 
sacrisj but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have i)revailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical coiuieptions. 

Linj^uiatic proofs of this are supplied by the Old Norse ex- 
pressiona: erfa, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast/ (2) ‘to 
Inherit’; erfd, ‘ inheritanee’ ; er/da-oldr, ‘a funeral feast*; 
erfiy ‘a wake/ ‘funeral feast’; crfiivji, erfi-rorctr (A.H. erfe- 
wcard)y ‘ an heir ’ ; erfi-oly ‘ a wake/ ‘ funeral feast * 

This alliance of worship and property Wfus, 
at the same time, the real defensive and ollensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
fiist resoit, the duty of blood revenge (cf. fSclirader, 
Eeallex. , art. ‘Illutrache’) for a murifered or wounded 
companion devolved ; and since in those ancient 
t imes, in which as yet theie was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simjily this institu- 
tion of blood revenge that allbrdcd mankind that 
protection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worshiji and the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, ([Uite a])paient. 

But whctlier it was a question of offering the sacri- 
fice to the dcady the entrance of the heir into nos- 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge y it was always on the sons, in the lirst in- 
stance, that the man based his luqie. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which ai)pears undis- 
guised in the pra^yers to the gods, and especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of tlie welfare 
of the family (cf. O. Schrader, Bcallcx,y art. 

‘ Kindeireichtum ’). There was no special desire 
tor daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacritice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19 f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in ])rimitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ; they must, on the 
contrary, be born of a wife who has been solemnly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Reallex., art. ‘ Heirat ’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense w«‘is 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man w'as even after his death 
married to a w ife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf. on this 
O. Schrader, Die Sr Invicgcr mutter nnd der Huge- 
stolzy Brunswick, 1904, and Totcnhochzeity Jena, 
1904). 

4* The realms of the dead. — As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Iteallex.y artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘ Sippo ’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
sepulcrumy and also in Greece the individual groups 
or related oIkoi were bound togetlier by common 
jdaces of interment (Koivhv fivijiia) (cf. Marquardt, 
rrivatleben derRomcry 1879-82, n. 353 ; and liohde, 
Psyche i. 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like O. Nor. cetthavgary ‘hill of the tribe’ (cetty 
‘ family,’ ‘ tribe *) and Russ. dial, roditellskoje 
mistOy ‘ cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors* 
(on Russ, roditcliy ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also contirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
Rcallex.y art. ‘ Friedhof,’ and M. Much, Mitteil- 
ungen dcr anthrop, Gc.sell, in Wie/iy xxxvi. 90). 

ihiblic roads and paths were i»laces at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhajis because tliey were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or jicrhajis l>ecause in ancient 
times roiads and paths w ere regarded at the s<ame 
time as boundary lines between the seiiarate dis- 
tricts, w'hich were in this way both made obvious 
ami juotected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, j). 351, and 
I. Muller, Die grierhisehen Privatfdtcrt umcr'^y 1S93, 
p. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; but accoiding 
to Nestor’s (ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the ohl 

Slavonic Radimices, Vjatici, and Si^vei janes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stohd^ (‘ upon a pillar ’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op. cit. p. 123, who also refeis to the 
fact that the Czech hranicc has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘ boundary,’ the signilications of 
‘ burial-mound ’ and ‘ funeral -]>y re ’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and jiaths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwxdl in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighlxnirhootl of their 
graves. But as in the course of histoiical develop- 
ment (cf. Rctdlcx.y artt. ‘ Stamm ’ and ‘ Staat ’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of kxjaliziiig the deceaseil in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authoiity of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, 11. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newdy created realms of the dead iilaces of 
enjoyment for the ‘ good ’ and places of puni>h- 
ment for the ‘ wdeked.’ 

Among tlic Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of tlie dead. The 
Indians, lea\ing the older jirimitivc ideas (above, 
p. ‘23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yamt, whose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair t-o be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested (]ucstion 
whether, along with this heaven, there was iilso 
in Vedic times the conception of a ‘ hell ’ (cf. 
Oldenberg, Dir RrUtfion dcs Vedriy p. 530 ff. ; 
Macdoncil, Vrdir MgGiologyy 169 f.). Among the 
Cireeks, there stands as tlie ceiitial point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 
grounil, w’orld of "AtS?;?. Its entrance is reached 
by a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde ^ i. 53 ff.). Deep down beneath 
it lies Tdprapos (IL viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (Od. xi. 576). For a few elect 
(Od, iv. 561 ff.) is appointed — a plain at 
the Western border of the w^orld, vNlicro ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to place over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orcus, which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

‘ The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 

of life and of retribution afior d»^ath, oi of tin.* form of existence 
in tho realm of the shadcH which \\as iincstcd with any lively 
iinag'inatiori ’ (Wissowa, licltfjwii i/nd Kiilti/^ der IloineVy p, 

192 ). 

if we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the IVrai dOavarl^ovre^y ‘ the Getes wdio 
regard themselvc.s as iiiimoiLar (Herod, iv. 93), 
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a kingdom of tho dead belonging to the god 
ZdX^ofts or to wlioiii it was customary to 

send a nies.senger every live years, by throwing a 
man upwards and tlieii receiving liini on lances 
and so piercing him to death. We have already 
(al>ove, j). 25'^) made the acquaintance of the 
Jiithuanian god of tlie dead Vielona, beside whom 
there existed a Lottie f Vella mAte. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
of the realm of the dead, the common exj)ression 
(loth. Jifdja, Old Nor. hcl, A.S. Ml, O.Il.G. 
hclla, wiiich only in the Old Norse (Ucl) developed 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of VaUwll is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all j)robability 
only a name for a home of the de<ad, but by metans 
of the j)oelry of the Scalds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of Odin. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for l^iradise the unusual expression 
ncorxna-wong. It remains for us to mention the 
expression raj (Lith. rojus, Lett, raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 

must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. Eut it is im|X)ssible to prove the 
existence of a ])agan word, such as Old Slav. piklU, 
for the idea of ‘ hell.’ 

If we glance over these expressions for re<alms 
of the dead and their rulers, ^\e see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. "AiSrys must be 
derived from an original *d-Ft5d, ‘j)laceof invisi- 
bility’ (Lat. yidere, Or. FlMv), and then, by being 
made in.asculiric (cf. veavias, * young man ’ : *vcavla, 

‘ youth ’), came to denote the ruler of the under 
world. The case is similar with the Goth, halja, 
etc. (==Lat, cclarc), ‘place of concealment,’ origin- 
ally, in all j)robabiIity, sim])ly the grave (cf. 
A.S. bf/rr/an, ‘to bury,’ hyrgds, O.L.G. burgisli, 

‘ tomb ) ; as also the Lat. orcus (cf. above, p. 17*’) 
should most likely be coiiipared with the Goth. 
a^irahi, ‘ sejmlchral cave.’ A.S. naoi'xna-wofjg haa 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann (Iktirage 
z, Gesch. d. dcainvlicn tipraclm u. Lit, xxxii. 1) as 
‘ meadow of the powers of the under world ’ (*ncor- 
fsrna, ^ncr])-iska, Nerthus, * terra mater,’ Gr. 
vlprepoi, ‘ the powers of the under world ’ ; otherwise 
F. Kluge, Zeitsehr, fur dcntsrfic Wortfursclnmg, 
viii. 144; Uhlenbeck, xxxii. 1), Perhajw 

we may also venture an explanation of the Getic. 
gt)d of the dead, VefteXLiis, There was an Old 
Slavic root ggb, gib, ‘ d7r6XXi//xat ’ (Old Ituss., e.gr., ! 
ggbclt; Kuss. gibell, ‘ desl ruction,’ ‘loss’). Thus 
tlie language would point to a meaning for Tc^cX^ifts 
such as daipnou tCjv o.Tro\Xvp.iv{i)v (llerodot. iv. 94 : 
ovT€ Q.TroOv'q<TK€Lv iwxjTovz yofit^ovai, Umi re rbi/ dTToXXi;- 
fifvov irapa YauX/io^lu datfiova, ol dt a&rujy rbv atrrhv 
Toyrou pofj.ll'oviTi refttXti^ip), However, the group 
Lith. Vielona (*Vclbnis), Old Nor. VaUujll, and 
(ir. 'IlXiJcrto*^ [*FrjXij(riov) may possibly rest on a pre- 
historic connexion. The first part of l)oth of the 
111 St two words is undoubte<lly the Idth. wcltft, 

‘ si)irits of the detad,’ Old Nor. valr, A.S. wad, 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ 0.11. G. wal, wuol, \ 
‘ strages,’ ‘ chides,’ so that Virlona is the ‘ dr/us 
animarumj as is also explained in the Lithuanian * 
tradition, while VaUwll signifies ‘ the hall of the 
dead.’ As regards the Gr. '\\X(i<n.ov (ireblov), it is 
usually derived— even by K. liohde (Paychc^, i. 76, 
footnote 1) — from Aems, iXebaopai, etc., and inter- 
preted as ‘the land of the departed.* Hut in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
iXevO in Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
‘to dej^art’; and as a ‘land of those who have 
arrived ’ obviously gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion of *liXij<riop, the connexion of the (ircek w'oid 
with the Lith. wiles, ‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
by A. N. Veselovskij (Tracis, of the Department 
Jur the lluss. Lang, and Lit, of the Hi, Petersburg 


Acad, [Uus.s.], xlvi. p. 287 f!.), seems worthy of 
consideration. But, of course, wo have before us 
in the case of Vielona, Valhqll, and ^llXbaiop, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, so that all that follows from the series 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aryan root *vcl; "^voL, *vcl’ in the sense of 
‘souls of the departed.’ Thus there is a total 
lyant of points of connexion to justify the assump- 
tion that even in the primitive Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like tliose mentioned above, were 
believed to exist. All the linguistic comparisons 
from which pcoi)le were wont at an earlier date to 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such i)rimi- 
tive ideas— as, c,g,, Gr. K^/)/36/)os = Skr. Varvara, 
,^abala (a name of an Indian dog of the dead) ; Gr. 
TdpTa/)os = Skr. taldtala (at a later date tlie name 
of a definite hell); Gr. ‘Ep/xefas (tas leader of the 
dead) = Skr. sdramSya (used of the dogs in the 
Indian w'orld of the dead) ; Gr. Mlvta^ (as ruler of 
the dead) = Skr. nidnu, and other similar compari- 
.sons — belong to the realm of beliefs that heave long 
ago been given up by modern philology, as lias 
been shown above (p. 13). Even the alleged agree- 
ments as to the matter in this sidiere — as, c,g,, that 
a certain resemblance is to be found between the 
Gr. Kippepo^ and the two ‘ four-eyed and spotted 
dogs of Yama Avho guard the path’— do not turn 
out to be capable of convincin'^ jiroof (cf. O. 
Gruppe, Die griechischen Kulte und Mythen, i. 113 ; 
E. liohde. Psyche^, i. 304, footnote 2; Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 638). 

Thus we believe that the idea of actual realms 
of the dead, situated at a great distance from the 
graves of the decajased, belongs to the individual 
development of the separate Aryan races, although 
this dcvcloiiment may have taken place in pre- 
historic epochs. In the same way, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate devcloj)mcnt of the 
individual peoples that the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and seiuling away the soul 
(w’hicli was thouglit of as ‘ smoke ’) to a (list ant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral -pyre — a 
custom wdiicli, as we have shown above, stands in 
intimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crerna- 
‘tion arose from still more primitive ideas — as, e,g,, 
from the wish to free the living from the pollution 
which was threatened by the dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the body 
of the beloved dead— still it cannot be disjmted 
tliat the conception of the llamo as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the dead w^as 
one wdiich, in the course of time, rose more and 
more clearly into prominence. This is most un- 
mistakably the case in India, wdiere, in an ex- 
tieniely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not burn, and that there are 
many womcn-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
berg, ov, cit,, pp. 544, 630). In Homer the only way 
to Hades is over the funeral-pyre, but the elect are 
‘translated’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among the Gauls (Diodorus Siculus, v. ‘28) it way 
usual at a ciemation to lay letters on the funeral- 
jyre, addressed to the departed relatives. Tlu^sc 
W'cre supposed to bo carried along with the soul of the 
cremated dead into the realm of the slnules. But 
a liussian expresses himself most unreservedly as 
to the real purpose of cremation in the case ol’ the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 22) : 

‘Ye Arabs are indeed a stupid i>ooi)lc : ye take him who is 
the best beloved and most iiighly honoured of men and cast liim 
into the eartli, wliere the creeping beasts nn<l worms feed on 
him. We, on the other hand, burn him in an instant, so that 
he goes directly, without delay, into I’arudibe.* 

The oldest a]x>dc, therefore, in w hich the sjiirits 
of the ancestors dwell is the earth, the same earth 
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to whose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the dillerent 
)C0T)les rule over the souls of the dead that are 
aid in the earth as well as over tlio seed ^hieh 
springs up out of the earth. This is true, in the 
(irst place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Tata (Kohdo, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellus 
(WissoA\a, Archiv fur Ixcligionswi^senschaftt vii. 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Zemyna (ef. Lett. 
Semnus Lith. zZim ‘earth,’ Thrac. Xe/xA?? 

‘ earth goddess ’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
saerilicos aie oireicd to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attemjit has been 
made by the writer of the present article (limllcx, 
p. 870) to inter[)ret the Greek J^erscphone.ia as the 
‘ killin^j of the seed,’ * and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘bringing of the seed.’ 

ll.WOJiSIirr OFTIIE SKV AND OTHER NATHRAL 
PHENOMENA^* THE HEAVENLY ONES.' -- Inf ro- 
duction . — If we have so far succeeded in j>resenting 
the fundamental fefitures of the Aiyan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trilling details 
in its develoj)ment, we h.ave owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavie tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 
prevalent among other Aryan races, which Mere 
noth incoiiijdetely attested and (as e.g. among the 
Indians) transformed bypiiestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask Avhether it will not be 
possible in the same M^ay to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a M’hole. 
For this task it will unfoi tunately be necessary, 
oM'ing to the facta noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to coniine ourselves to a consideration of the 
condilions jirevalent among the Lithuanian Frus- 
sainfi, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
fuller information. We may begin the subject 
M'ith some general desciiptions, 8uf)plied by tiust- 
M'orthy authoiities, of the pagan beliefs about (iod 
obtaining among these pcojiles. Fust of all wo 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first PrussiKdi ChrovirJe (132()). 

‘ Pruthcni iioticiaiii ilei non habuerunt. Quia sitnplircs 
fuerunt, cum ratione comprchcndcre non potucrunt, et quia 
literas non habiiorunt, immo in Honptuns ipsum spoculari non 
IKiteranl. . . . Et (pua sicdcuni non cognoverunt, ideo conti;;it, 
(|Uod errando oninem creaturam pro deo colucnint, scilicet 
Bolein, lunani et stellas, tomtrua, volatilia, quadrupcdia ctiain, 
U8(|uc ad bufoneni. Ilabueruiit etiaiii lucos, canii>os et aquas 
sacras, sic (piod secare aut agros colcre vel piscari ausi non 
fuorant in ci^dem ’(.S'cripfor<’S rerxim Prtisswarujn, i. 63). 

W'e imiy compare with I’eter of Dusburg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Blumeiiau (Scriptores reruvi Prussicarnniy 
i. 53, note 1) : 

‘ lloruin (the Prussians) ritus sicut a Christiana religione 
alieniis, ita ah oinni hunianitate reniotiis fuit. Ipsi naiiKjuc 
prisco gcntilitatiH erroro iinbuti oiiiiiem oriiatum rajh atipie 
icrrai adorantes nonnullas silvas adoo sacras esse arhitrabaritur 
lit ncc hgiia incidere ncc vetustate (luidcni deiectius arborcs 
iiiibi abducere periiiittebaiit.’ 

Later but still more char«acteiistic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Frus.sian conditions aie sup- 
]died by the report of a Jesuit missionary who 
at the beginning of the 17th cent, travelled all 
through Polish Livonia: 

‘Hi \arios deos habeiit, alium caili, aliuni terrse, nuibus alii 
BubHiinl, ut dii pisciuni, agroruin, fruinentoruin, liortoruin, 
pccorum, eiiuoruin, vaccarum ao singularium necessitatum 
propnos’ (of. Usener, Gotterjiamcn, p. 100). Cf. lielmoldx 
Chronica Slavorum, i. p. 163, ed. Pertz : * Inter multifonnia 
dcoruni nuiiiina, quibus arva silvas tristitias atque voluptates 
attribuunt, non dirtitontur umim in cselis ceteris imperi tan tern.’ 

* ‘l>cpcre(/> 6 rTj, ct^’. ; </»Tjpoi'* 17 ratv dpvai'iui' dcwi' rpotfn}, Hes *, 

V/ Tpo(f>v Ari'adius, ana <l>6voi (of. also Hoops, Waldhamne 
und Kullvrpj1anzc7iy Strassburg, 1905, p. 360) ; Ff^ronia^ 
Far6nia^ Feronia^ acc. to W. Mannhardt, Wald-und Fcldkulte, 
IJorlin, 1876-7, li. 828: far (=<^inpov, *bherS’\ ‘spelt’; for 
another view of Feronia cf. W. Schulze, Eigennainen, 
Berlin, 1004, p. 166. 


With those general chaiacteiistics of the Lilu-Piussian 
religion the gods an<l god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
sians themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menccius (Meletius, Makcki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Math. Stryikowski {Kronika J*olska, Litcicskat 
J^ruska^ Moskowieiubkay Taiareka^ Hffbg. bei Osterbeig, 1582), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de Dm Samagitamm, Basel, 
1615), Mattli.i'us Prietorms {Delicice rni88ic(fi oder P 1 ensmche 
Schaiibuhnc, comi>leted about 1098, edited, with \erbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, hy William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we catteiiipt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Litliuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to he found in 
the fact that, for all phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these which 
was at all prominent, individual gods (Sondergipttet ^ 

‘ si>ecial gods,’ as II. IJsenci has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a gciicial rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to w hich they ow^e their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this h} an example, we single out 
a partK'ular province of culture, as, e.q , caltle-hrccding, which 
evidently occupied a prominent place 111 the life of the Litu- 
Prussians, we have, to begin with, a god who looks after 
cattle in general {Sutvaias)^ then a goddess who looks after 
tlieir propagation {Gotha\ a god who attends to the feeding 
{Szericziv^), another taking care of the pasture lands {Ganyklos 
dh^as). In addition to these, there are ‘ special ^ods’ concerned 
w'lth the oxen {Ruuhis), the horses (Ratainicza), the sheep 
(Eratlms), the svvine^ {Krukts and liiemata\ the poultry 
(Swieczpuhcscyunms d^vns), the bees (/bcziu birhulliR, A mtheia^ 
Prokoriinos), the calves (Kat vaitis), the 3 oung pigs {Pripai Hzas)^ 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, the fly pest {Musiii bii- 
hiks). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or otlier spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that tins fundamental 
feature of the Litu-l’russian concejition of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with ama/ing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes he^re 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
appears in the so-called nidig if amenta, i e. piiestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are know'n to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the AntKiuitatcs rci'um dicinariini of Vario, 
who drew^ his materials from these Indiyitarnr^nta. 
Now% although the iixing of these names of gods in 
d(*linite classes (di miptiales, di ayrestes, etc.) t may 
have been already undertaken hy the Poiitilices, or 
for the lirst time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which w^as doubtless often wTong, still 
it is quite certain that in these In duj it amenta, 
and therefore in the Koinan cult, theie must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-I’russian 
deities : 

‘Sed et alii sunt pnrU'rca (i c besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the Indigitainenta) dt i com- 
pliires honiinum vitoni pro sua quisipie portione adininK'nlantcs, 
quos volentem cognosccre indigitamentorum lihri satis edocc- 
bunt’ (Censoriniis). 

*Cf. Joh Lasicii Poloni de Diis Samagitanan libellus, 
cd. by W\ Mannhardt, w ith additions b^ A. Bielenstein, Riga, 
1868; ‘Die Baltica des Libelhis I.Kasicki : Untersuehiingen zur 
htauisrhen Mv thologic,’ by Theo<lor R. von (Irienberger in 
Archiv fur 8lavn,che Philologie, xviii. Iff., and A. Bruckner, 
*Lit<auischG Gutternanicn,' ib. xxii 669 ff The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustw’orthiness of liaskowski, 
the main source of I^asicki. He holds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengabia, and Mateigabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of Are {Polengabia, ‘the 
Agatha of the hearth ’ ; cf. Lith. pclene, ‘ fire-place,’ Matcrgabia, 
‘Mother Agatha’). All this maj bo mute ngiit in itself, but 
we are not justifi^ on that account in aoubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be rcganled as pninitive among the 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully below, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the seivarate 
names and forms of these ^ods themselves. Why should not a 
Christian saint in earlier times have strayed into their midst? 
How’over, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by I.#askowski-I^sioius will he noted as such. 

t Cf. Wissowa, ‘Echte uud falsche “ Sondergotter ” in der 
romischen Religion’ in Ges. Abh. zur roinUchen Heligiom- und 
StaaUgeschichte , Munich, 1904, p. 804 ff. 
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The irniK>rtaiit things liowcver, is that these ^reat 
<;ck1.s of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly fiom the iixed or movable festivals 
which were devoted to them, are essentially, even 
in the earliest liistorical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than ‘ sj»ecial gods.’ If wo take, c.jr., the sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is represented by Saturnus, 
harvest by Comtis and Ops, growtii by Ceres, 
hlossoni by Florn, fruit by Po7)iOiiff, failure of crops 
by JiohifjHs—RW of them deities who, according to 
the information 8ui)plied by tlie stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special j)ricsts and feasts, at 
their tlisj)osal (cf. Wissowa, ltdifjion nnd KuUus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from i»ictnres in the 
circus, there were wor^hil^pcd along with Census, 
the god of harvest, tlie three goddesses Sc\a, 
Scffctuf, and Tnfilmrr, win) had power over the 
seeds beneath and above tlie ground (Wissowa, ojk 
cit. p. 195). 

In jwMilioii to these, there are the twehe jrorls who w'€*rc 
hy the llainon at the sacrum Ceteale : Vermetor (for 
the fallow j)loiighiiig), licdmator (for the second ploujfhing), 
Imjtmcitnr (for the draw’iii><f of the furrow), Jnsitor (for the 
sowinjr), Oharator (for the gruhhin}'), Occator (for the harrow'- 
A’umfi^r (for the hooiii!;), S uhru net na tor (for the weeding), 
Mcissor (for the mowing). Cun rector (for the feathering), Conditor 
(for the storing), and Prum^tur (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the refxirt of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Stercxdtnus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, ‘Indigitv 
menta* in lios^'her). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Koman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chi unologically diflercnt strata of 
one and tlie same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sfdar) is at the sacrum Cercalc 
the ‘so>\er’ ; Comhtor is the ‘storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Sntur^ius (Sieluruus) and 
Consus^ which arc probably connected etymo- 
logically Mitli sercrc and vonchre (Wissowa, pp. 
109, 106). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
p. 90) oiigiiially was simply the god of the doors 
{ianmt), just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, Szulluuiis ( Litli. szulinjjs, ‘ the 
well’), or a god of the hatli-hroom, Sdotrazys 
(liith. szl/ifrazis, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
idcjis, such as the coiicej»t of tlie deity as a god ot 
the hcgiiining (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of .Janus, a renewal of this idea took pla<’e. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the IndUfi- 
tamenta : Forulns, ‘ god of the doors,’ and 
Cardca, ‘ goddess of the hinges.’ 

If in the preceding account we liave placed the 
Litu-Pru.'ssian and the ohl Roman gods on tin* 
same stage of development in tlie liistory of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the ligures 
whicli belong to tliese two groups represent common 
pre historic formations, even in cases wdicre these 
ligures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e.g,, with the Litli. Gabjan- 
ji-s, ‘ god of the barns ’ = Lat. Consus ; Lith. Tartols 
kibirkszta, ‘god of fire’ = Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
Rowa, p. 185 ) ; Lith. Ferdoytus, ‘ god of merchants ’ 
= Lat. Mcrnirius ; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse ’ = Lat. Mutunus Tutunus (Wis- 
sowa, p. 195 ), etc. What can he proved to he 
})re-historic is rather the mere capacity and tlie 
temlency to form into a divinity every com^eption 
in nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of II. Usener’s standard work 
(Gbtternamen) is devoted to i»roving that the 
same tendency was ojierative in the formation of 
the Greek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from sp^’cial gods resembling 
those of the Roiiiaiis and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (ef. p. 116 If.) how, even under 
the rule of the Christian Church, tlie same primi- 
tive and deeply-rooted longing for separate gods 
lived on in the worsliip of the saints, who, just like 
tlie goils of the Indigitamcntn, could be rightly 
designated as ‘ dei liomirium vitam jtro sua quisque 
portione adininiculantes.’ Rut how do matters 
stand in this connexion with the religion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is impossible,’ says F. 
Kauilinann in his Deutsche Mythologic (Stuttgart, 
1893), p. 40, Krig. tr. Northern Mythology, l^ondon, 
1903, p. 31, ‘to j»rove in the oldest Teutonic re- 
ligion tlie existence of more than throe male divini- 
ties ; and a triad of gods is usually ascribed to the 
Teutons hy the historiographers of later times. 
The names given are Mercury, Juppi ter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu. With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all-mother 
Earth, the beloved of tlie gods, and as such called 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if this state- 
ment is correct, and it exiuesses the oiiinion 
current .among the German mythologists, there 
would hardly bo room for ‘special gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. Rut how then 
is it to be explained that even Procopius found 
among the llerulians a ttoXcs 0eC)v BpiXos; and when 
.Jordanis (ch. xi.) relates of the Goth Dicenus: 
‘elegit ex cis tunc nohilissimos prudentioresciuo 
viros, nuos theologiam instruens naminn. qua'dam 
et saceAla rrneram iussit,' what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few St.ate-goda out of the crowd of existing deities? 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and 
especially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptions 
exhibit — aThingsus, Requalivalianus, llalainardus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, Nerthus, 
Ratluhenna, Nehalennia, llludana, Garinangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, llarimella, etc. —as all 
being diirerent forms of tlie names and ideas of 
those chief gods or goddesses? Wlien only the 
Roman gods.Tuiipitcr, Mars, Mercury, .ami Hercules 
aj)pear as Roin.an equivalents of the 'rcutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to sujiposc tlie reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the jieojile who iirst 
brought nows about the Teutonic gods to Rome 

ere sohliers and merchants ? The former of these 
clfisses— in .addition to Jvjfpitcr Optimus Maximus, 
who was woi shipped by all in common — honoured 
especially the god Mars, tlie latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the guardian of measure and weight ; 
cf. Wis.so>\a, p. 227, 231), and accordingly these 
classes sought with soecial fondness tlieir favourite 
guardian gods on the barbarian Olympii.s - and 
fouml them too. Rut none of these questions can 
he disposed of brielly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them liere. In any c.ase, however, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of T(‘u- 
toiiic religion * can he raised against the view 
that the craving, 'which is strikingly prominent 
in the Litu - Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘siiccial gods’ 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a iirimitivo Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, liowever, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the jiheiiomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘ animism,’ i.c. ‘ tlie investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ Tlie extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thouglit 
for religious life has long been recognized (cf. 
esjiccially Tylor, Primiiioc CiUture Ijondon, 1891). 
In close connexion with this animism we sec fur- 

* Tlie saino is true of the old Indian roliifion. Here, from 
priiiiitive Indo-Iranian liincti onwards, the ever-growing ten- 
dency to form gofla wbh kept in check hy influential priesUi 
and priestly cIohscs, wlio everywhere exerciued the HtrungOHt 
influence on the development of great personal gods (cf. below, 
46). 
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ther how, in tho Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘fetishism’ 
remain. It cannot be doubted that tho Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, but as real embodiments of a 
divine anima. In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
in those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and tho oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4 c). 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. They are also to bo traced in histori- 
cal times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 
primitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 
lorm of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of ‘ special 
gods ’ presupposed as original are not at first to be 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religious emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so *also tho significance of 
the deities arising out of them would from the 
beginning be different, or w'ould soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the 
most part very close to each other, a class of 
beings became separatc<l from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and ap[)eared distinct from the other 
‘ special gods.’ These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us : 
Skr. devd, Lat. dcus^ Lith. diZwas^ Ir. dia^ Old 
Nor. tivar, nom. nl. i,e, the ‘heavenly ones.’ 

These ‘ lieavenly ones ’ will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘heavenly ones’ in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their worship, and (5) their 
relation to the morality of luankina. 

I. Evidences of the significance of the ‘heavenly 
ones’ in the old Aryan religion.~It is emphasizeil 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worship 
of the sky and the powders of nature connected with 
it formed tlie real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

XhiH wc have already seen in the reports reg^arding the 
Prussian Lithuanians* quoted above (pro deo colueruiit, scilicet 
solein, lunam et Stellas, tonitnia — oinnem ornatum cieli atque 
terr» adomntes — varies deos habent, aliuiii cash, aliuin terrv, 
quibm alii atibaunt). 

This is still more clearly* proved by Herodotus (i. 181 J 
with regard to the Persians : ayoA/mara fxiv jcai vrfovt ic<u 
fiiafjLOVi ovK iv noitv/jityovf iSpv«rOait oAAa ical roiv vroievan 

a>v fjiev e/uoi Soxcei, on ovk aySpwno^vea^ 
itfop-iaav tov? deouc Kardirep oi etvat< oi W vofii^ovat 

All fiiy eirl rd vifftfAdrara ruiy oi/petoy lyafiaiyoyrtv Ovcia^ cpdeii^, 
Tbv KVKXpy rrdyra tov ovpavov Aia KoXtoyrtf 9vov<r^ i^Aty t c 
xat ae^Tjyj] xai yfi Trvpi <cal v6ari kox dvtpom' roih'oia’i p^y Srf 
fiovyoiai Ovovai apxv^ey, and the Scythians (iv. 59) : drovf p.«vpu>v- 
vovf TOv<r6e IXdaKoyrait 'Icttitji' p.ei' p.dAio'ra, «irl 8^ Aia tc teal Vrjy 
vop.i^ovT<v Ttjy rTqy tov AibTeTvai yi/vaiKo. CsBsar reports regard- 
in(( tne Teutons : * Gerniaiii iiuiltum ah hoc (Oallorum) consuetu- 
dine difTerunt, nam nequo druides habent, qui rebus divinis 
rsBsint, neque sacrihciis student, deoruni nuinero eos solos 
ucunt, quos cernunt ct quorum Bf^rte opibus iuvantur : Solem 
et Vulcaiium et Lvnam, reliquos ne fama quideni aoceperunt ' 
{de Bell. GaU. vi. 21). 

At the head of this worship stands tho sky 
itself : Skr. DydiU^Gr. Ztes, Lat. Diespiter, Jup- 
pit fir (J d-piter irdrep, an ancient vocative), 

*0f., in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘do Borussias Antinuitat- 
ibus’ ll., In Qrvnieus, Novue OrbU. Banel, 1537, p. 582 : * Sofem et 
Lunam deos omnium primes eriMiidtTunt, tonitrua fulyfolrasnue 
e\ consensu j^entuim adorabunt, temiH>state8 adverUMuias 
citandosque precationibus dixerunt.* 
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Old Nor. 7’^r, O.II.G. Ziu,* The fundamental 
meaning of tlie term ‘ sky ’ is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic Dydus, while the Gr. Zeu5 and 
Lat. Juppitcr on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
and O.II. G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest god of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the fnreatest god of war. The root 
from which the whme class of words is derived 
is Skr. div ‘ to radiate,’ so that Aryan *dyeu8 
( = Lat. diest ‘ day ’) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of tho light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen in 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan ^dyius^ as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fundamental 
feature of the Aryan religions — the formation of 
‘special gods ’—it follows that the primitive c<m- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the thundorcra.^li, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.II.G. Domtr^ 
O.L.G. Thunar^ O. Nor. Th6rr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati^ ‘it 
thunders,’ Lat. tonat^ tonitrus^ A.S. \>tiniany 
]>unor^ O.II.G. donar). The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power *torannos (Irish 
toranny Welsh taranriy Cornish taran, ‘ thunder ’) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess?) Taranis 
attested by Lucan {rhars. i. 445) and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as Tapavbov 
(\ydX.)y TarnmteuSy Taranuenus, Along \\ itli these 
we have a form exactly cones jionding to the Teu- 
tonic Donavy viz. Ttvmros (cf. R. Much, ‘Oer 
gerinariische Himmelsgott’ in Festschrift fur 
Heinzely p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Pcrkuncts (according to Meiieciiis ‘ deus 
tonitrunm ac tempestatum^)y and of the Slavonic 
Pamiiy wlio >vas especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, but the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages as appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
storm,’ ‘ thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. llirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with the Old Norse Fjorgyn, tlie 
name of the mother of Thor, and with ParjdnyUy 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
queiTUSy O.II.G. forlux ‘oak,’ ‘fir* (*pcrku)y so 
tliat the meaning ‘ he of the oak ’ w^oula result for 
Perkunas (cf. in Menecius ; PutsctEtiiSy ‘deus qui 
.sacros lucos tuetur,’ Lith. Puszaxtis [from pusziSy 
‘ pine tree ’], ‘ he of the pine tree ’ ; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
Early History of the ^ingshipy 210). But the 
Skr. Parjdnya must for phonetic reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. y is not = Lith. A*), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
.sideration of the clear and eviilent changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Tarani't and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Pn Annas 
and Penin to start from their ftpj>ellative signilica- 
tion.t Just as in the North of Europe, so also in 

* Bremer (Indogerm. Forsch uu<n'ti^ in. 301) has lately, on 
insufficient j^ounds, the present writer thinks, serrated the 
Teutonic NM^rds from -- Ztv« and coniiecU'ii tliem with 

*tietvos-(ieus. 

t E. Lidiin Stmiit'n^ Ooteborjf, 1906, p. 88) has 

re<‘ently disv'ussoii all these words. With us he derives the 
S]a\. and Lith. ^>erknnait from the api>cllati\e 8ignifl<‘a- 

tion ‘thunder,' .'iiid pl.ieeM Inith words beside Old Sl.-w. j'rrq, 
plrati and Armen, hark-aneiny aor. hari (ct. also Aniieii. or<if 
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the Vedas, DyAAt, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the tlmnderstorm (along with Patjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek ^us is god of the clear sky and thunder- 
god at the same time : ^ 

Zm 6* cAa;^* ovfuuiov evpvif i¥ alBtpi koI (11. XV. 102). 

In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as Teprixipawos^ orepo- 

wfiyep^f ^pl7dovirof, dorepo- 

wT/ri/is, dpyiKipawoSf ete., exist in larae numbers. 
On the other hand, the epithet of &us, the old 
neuter plural ei^pdoira, ‘wide-eye’ (cf. ateve, rdp 
kOkXov wdvra roG oGpawoG Ala KoXiopres)^ which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten epoch of the language, 

S oints to the god as the bearer of the light of 
ay (cf. J. Schmidt, PlurtdhUdungcn der indoger, 
Nentra^ Weimar, 1889, p. 400). The same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
llaltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are : 

2*he Sun : Skr. tAvar (tOrya and tedf*, Av. Aear), Or. apAcoc 
(Cret. Hes.). ^Aios, ^to€, Lat. sof, Goth, sang, neut. (beside 
8unn6, fern.), Welsh ikstif. Old Pruss. saiife, Lith. sduU. 

The Dawn : Skr. uMm and usrd, Av. nloA, Gr. 
avwv, Lat aurora, Lith. auszrd. 

The Moon: Skr. fads, Av. mdA, Gr. fnfini, Goth, mina, 
Lith. ndnA (in addition O. Lat losna. Lat likna, Armen. 
lusin ; cf. Old Pruss. lausmos, * constellations'). 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with li^t-^SavlUh * the sun,* M^nA or 
MdnesUis * the moon,* Ausffini * the morning 
star,’ WakaAne (also ^led Zevoruna) * the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. ZtoaigSdi) as a whole, 
over which Snaixiix rules, Auszrd ’the dawn* 
(cf., in Lasicius, ’ Ausca [for Auszrd] dea est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis *}, etc.— play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion and mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report 
of Caesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says : * Solem deinde suspicions et 
cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat,* 
and even as late as the 7th cent, the saintly 
Kligius preaches among the Franks : * Nullus 
dominos solem et lunam vocet neque ^r eos 
iuret.* A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. Sdl 
and in the second Merseburg ma^c formula: 
Hinihgunt Sunna era suister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analog of the days of 
Ziu, Wodan, Donar, and Freta (A.S. tiwesdasg, 
wddnesdeeg, \>unre8doRg, frigedasg) in itself as well 
as O.H.G. Hunndntag and mdruitag (=Lat. dits 
Solis and dies Luna, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least by 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic goas and gemdesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 
gcKidess Sunna is strengthened by the general 
West Teutonic formation A.S. sunnana(fens: 
O.H.G. sunndn-dband. For as this combina- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
‘evening before Sunday,* must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 
'thunder’), both of which mean 'to beat’ He also eeeke to 
connect vdth this the Skr. parjdnya. If this is correct, then, 
there would He in the Skr. parjdnya, Slav, perund, Uth. per- 
kunae, a primitive Aryan word tor thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of ' the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawn that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen goddess 
Sunna, the eve of which was called sunndn- 
dbnnd (but cf. R. Much, in MitteUungen der 
anthrop. Gesdlschaft in Wien, xxxviii. j). 16). 
The name of the dawn, too, developed on Teutonic 
soil into an important gocldess Ostara (to bo found 
in the O.H.G. Ostardn, Ostnrmdnod), A.S.J?^fre 
{Eewtormona]}, cf. Bede, de Temporum mtione, 
c. 13)= Skr. UMrd, Lith. auszrd, only with the 
difference that here the original gomless of the 
morning has become a goddess of Spring (but cf. 
A.S. iarendel, ’ moming-star,’ ’morning-dawn*). 
The reason of this change is to be found in the 
fact that in pre-historic times special worship was 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the beginning 
of the year (the spring), as is made probable by 
the ritual of the Indian Ushas (cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 26 ff. and 
L. v. Schroder, ’Lihgo* in the MitteUungen der 
anthrop. OesM. in xxxii). On Itauan soil 

the Sf^ine ausel, ’ sol * ( Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 68 
acc. to emendation), must be mention^ as derived 
from the root *aus- which has just been referred to, 
whose priests were called Ausdii (Aurelia famUia ; 
cf. also the form found on Etruscan mirrors, UsU 
Sol et Eos). With regard to the divinities Sol 
and Luna themselves, it is doubtful whether or 
not they l^longed to the oldest components of the 
pantheon (cf. WissoWa, op. cit. p. 261). Tradition 
decides in favour of the former view, although 
there are no traces oi their worship either in the 
cidendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g. Minerva, whose name (^Menes-om) 
is derived from a root (Gr. idros, *iuv€ 0 -o%) which 
is entirely extinct in tlie Italian languages, and 
therefore must be very old. M6na in the Indigita- 
menia is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities 'are *'llX(or and 
MOivri and 2 )eXi)vi 7 , although they continue for the 
most part to play a r61e in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god (Sdrya) and a 
moon-god (Mds), who, however, in the same way 
withdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soU, as e.g. MUra (Avestan and Old Pers. Midra, 
New Pers. mihr, ’the sun’), Varuna, and the 
Adilyas, or they have been r^ressed by these (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 185 if., 194). 
The position of the female personification of the 
sun Sdryd is more important, owing to her re- 
lation to the Aivins and her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which we shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is true of the Usluis, so 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a Mi)i' 
(moon-god?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, Ein- 
leitung, p. 197 ff. 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Ciesar fire (Skr. agni=ijXkt. ignis, Lith. ugnis. 
Old Slav, ognl) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is lx>rn in heaven 
(cf. A. Kuhn, Ilerahkunft des Feuers, Berlin, 1859), 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-flash, which 
is accordingly called 'fire* in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, Renlleodcon, art. ’ Feuer *). On 
Prusso-Lithuaniau soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Here J eroino of Prague found 
’gentem qum sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 
T^tuum appellabat ; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 
aeficeret ministrabant.’ The people called it Ugnls 
szwerUd, ’holy fire,’ or szwentd pmyke, ’holy 
mistress.* On leaving the house of her parents 
(Prsetorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ’ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?* There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, ’ the one behind 
the hearth’ (Lith. pdlne), etc. Wo thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the lionian 
Vesta^ Greek itTrlrjy Arcadian Fiarla, ‘ hearth,* 

* hearth-fire.* There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta fiom Greece, 
as Kretschiner has lately attempted to do in his 
Einleitung (p. 162 tf. ). On the contrary, everything 
we know oi this cult and its usages, as, e.y., its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the cinmlar form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, RealUxkon, 
art. ‘ Herd ’ ; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
shipf 209 f. ; and Wissowa, op, cit,, p. 141 fF.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv. 59), among 
the Scytliians 'l<rTLrj (Scyth. ix> * tlie warm- 

ing one,* or ‘ heat* ; Avesta Skr. tdpaii^ tdpd- 
yati^ taptd ; New Pers. tdhad, tafsad ; Lat. tepesco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial lire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and emits of the Aryans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of lire is the Vedic Agni (Lith. 
wnis), the wise and great priest of mankind. 
"Hie Greek "Il</>atcrros (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, cf. d^a/, ‘ kindling ’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historic times apparently 
the god of the fearful find devastating might of fire 
(from *volkdy ‘iire* = Skr. ulkd, ‘firebrand*; cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 133), are more nairowly confined to 
their original sphere tlian the Vedic Agni, The 
l>eginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Volundr, whose name, however, has not yet 
lieen sufliciently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention vnnd and vxitcr. 
The former apiiears as a god in the Litu- 
Prussian IVdjo-patlsf ‘lord of the wind* (also 
Wejpons And Wejd levs) from the Litli. wejas, 

‘ wind.’ The last of these woids corresponds to 
the Vedic Vdiju^ ‘wind,* and ‘god of the wind,’ 
find to the Greek MoKos (*Frj’iO’\o-s), The name 
Vdta, which is found in the Vedas together witli 
Vdyii and also means ‘ wind,* ‘ wind-god,* is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic WOdan-Winn'y 
but tlie etymological connexion in this view is not 
free from difticulty. The worship of miter ^ too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138 : cl^ovTCLL iroTdfxovs /idXorra ; for the Germans, 
Agathias ‘28, 4 ; IXdaKovrai Kal fteiOpa iroTanCou . . . 
Kal TovTOLs wairep data dpQyres), The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Gricch, Myth, iv.**, 14611’.), 
among whom the rivers were called dioTpe<p€h and 
^torerfij, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘heaven-born.* 
Gods having their name from the watery element 
are the Latin NcptuniLs (Umbr. nepitu ‘ inunddtiOy 
according to Bucheler, Lex, Italicum, Bonn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. fuipta^ ‘moist,* Ndiras, a Persian spring, 
NdTapts, a Scythian river) ; the Greek : vaphs, 

‘flowing,* ‘moist*; the Indian ; aj?-‘ water’ 
(apdm ndpdty ‘ the water-child *), etc. 

These [lowers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i,e, the sky {fdy^us)y together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 

* The liithuanian names of ffods ending in -pottK (cf. also 
Dimstipatis : dimstis^ * house,’ ^oourt,’ IjahkpatU * lonl of the 
fields, * Raupuputigf * lord of the leaven ') are re(i^rde<l by the 
author of the present article, in opposition to Useiier-Solitisen, 
p. 115, as very old, seeing that the Lith. pdfs, * huslyaud,' has 
preserved the old nieaniii(( ‘lord,’ * master,' only in one cose 
besides these names of ko<1s, >iz., in the old compound word 
wilf$zpat\8y * Qod,‘ lit * lord of the tribe.' 


‘the heavenly ones* {*d€{v6s), must accordingly be 
designated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever a^ded 
among the separate peoples will bo indicated, at 
least in broad outline, at the close of the next 
section, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2 . The oldest names of the ‘ heavenly ones.* — 
Aryan archaeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot be 
proved. The only thing that can be proved, as 
follows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were woi shipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivo8y 
and from the numerous histoiical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no personal gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
— Zeds — J uppiter — Ziu, in agni — ignis — ugnht — 
ogniy in donar — toranUy etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious jiower, the part of 
the inUnite, the divine aniiruiy which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., but not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside of his own sphere. They wore ‘ special gods* 
set, so to say, on a high pedestal of worship. That 
this was tlie oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his liook, t^prachvergleichung 
und Urgcschichtc'^y p. 600 (18^). It is the merit 
of H. tJsener, in his frequently mentioned book 
Gbttemnmen (p, 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually borne witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotus reports (li. 52) of the Polasfji, * the ancient^/ 
a name v^hich, as the i>resoiit writer l>elieves, included all that 
was known or supposed to be known ret^ardiiiK* the pre-histoiic 
inhabitants of Greece . iOvov 6e ndvra nportpov ot Ilf Aa<ryo'i dfoicrt 
itTtv\6yivoi fa>v (the oldest place ot worship m 

Greece) oT6a aicoucay, f 7rta)vv^iT)i' ou5’ oveofia firocf vkto ov^ci'l 
avTiov' ov yap d/crjKoeo'dy Kto. 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviou.sly meant the 
.sanio thing when they designated certain peoples 
AH&deoi, ‘without goils.* 

Theophrastus knew sui’h a people in the Tliracian Thoi of 
Mt Athos, and in the same sense Stralio, ni. p. I(i4, reports : 

Si Tov? KoAAaifcov^ dOtov^ iftOKrC, rov^ Si KtXrifirfpai Kai rov9 
rrpoaPdppov^ riiv o/uidpwv ovtoi? dviavvyi^ rii'l [^ctv] reu^ 
7rava-fAr/i'oi9 vvKTu>p irph rutv irvAu>i', vai^oixiovv re \oprvfiy «cat 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.* 
They saerilicod to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, ^\ind, and water; but the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly v ith 
the respective designations. A Greek who had 
listened to their worship would, under the imores- 
sion of tlie lively ligures in his Olympus, nave 
called them also 6,6 eoi. 

The further development in the formation of 

gods among the Aryans was now mainly directetl 
towards the creation of personal gods and true proper 
names for them, liiis process was called fortli 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate in<li\ iduals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themsclvo^', in tlie same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an imli- 
vidiial and personal character. All the ‘special 
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gods * had the capa(‘ity of annexing tlie sphere of 
activity of otiicrs. In tiie case of some deities the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tjisks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raised above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Ar^'an territory 
where influencesfrom toithout have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned. Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda^ p. 194) is convinced 
that the great figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the Vedic 
pantheon, Mitrn^ Varuna^ and tlie Adityas (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pehisgi received the names of 
their originally namele.ss gods from tlie Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards lianded on these names 
to the Hellenes. In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal cluiractorization 
of the Greek deities followed the Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrilice to a personal 
deity, Ovpavirj, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons 
to the Romans must be regarded in tlie same w’ay. 
If we take the deities mentioned by C'jvsur (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and hre, and 
add to these the thunder (Donar), the sky (Ziu), 
and the wind ( JV odun [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originallv purely appellative meaning, we 
can find absolutely nothing in this list of old Teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions (Gerninnia, ch. 9) 
cOs Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and ftlercury; 
and these pos.sess, at leiust according to his report, 
personal cliaracteristics. Rut these 150 years were 
at the same tinie an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Gncco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders Jind soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature-worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
4^) and the beginnings of poetry and plastic 
art vied with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the d'/xiXos tQjv OeQy, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
shall have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brougnt about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely dillicult to fix beyond question the 
actual proce.ss of growth of the separate gods. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes begin, these gods stand for 
the niost part completed and finished before us, 
and in order to determine the point of departure in 
their develomiient we are thus almost excliLsively de- 
pend4int on the interpi-etation of their names. It must, 
however, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
forms one of the most obscure cdiapters of compar- 
ative philology, and the only great step of progres.^ 
that has Ijeen nia<lc here lies in the recognition of 


the fact that we know only a very little for certain. 
But even if wo were successful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sphere of 
his activity, the * cell of his nature,’ still only more 
or less credible conjectures would be possible as to 
the lengthy and intricate pathway which led from 
this point to the personality of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of which 
we have sjKiken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as ZciJs (*dyius) began 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the cloud-girt sky of the thunder- 
storm, with reference to the divine anivia which 
was thought of as in both, from that moment the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
development, through the assumption of ever new 
elements in the life of nature and of man, to the 
immortal figure of the father of gods and men 
which w’o find in Homer. But it is Avorthy of 
note that in the Epic the number of epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind (e.g. iirjrUTa, ^evios in the 
Iliad) is extremely small compared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phenomena (cf. 
above, p. 34). Corre«j)ondiiig to this, Agni in 
India is originally nothing else than the divine 
anima of lire. But it enters into the realm of 
personal gods as soon as man reciuires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to dispel evil spirits 
by its heat, but also, as is already done in the 
Rigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

Tlie Greek Zeus ana the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones,’ true diL Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varied spheres of 
nature and culture, countless other special gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to tliose to the 
position and dignity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions. 

From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes. Among the very nunierous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, without forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word -for Illation ; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of I’reller’s Mythologie. 
According to them, 'AttcJXXwv, ’ATreXXwi/ (dTreXXa, 
‘fold’) is ‘he of the fold’ (cf. e.g. KifiSuv, ‘miner’: 
Klfidrjf ‘ dross ’ ; ^Aydduy : dyaOds ; ^M\i»)y : tplXos, K. 
Brugrnann, Grnndrks der vergl. Gram, ii.* 1, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and *E/ 0 /tte^a 9 , *E/ 5 /a§s (^p/^a, ^pgaxer, 
‘stone,’ ‘stone-heaps’), is ‘he of the stone-heap,’ 
Divine names which desitfiiate the gfod appcllatively as standing 
in a characteristic relation to a definite conception are excecd- 
injfly numerous in all Aryan languages, as is seen. 6 . 7 ., in Lith. 
MedeiniSt * he of the wood * (Lith. ‘ni&dU ) ; rnszaitis, ‘ he of 
the pine tree ' (Lith. pu«zl«) ; EratiniSy ‘ho that belongs to the 
Iambs ' (Lith. ^ran ) , Ijit. Silvaniis, Pomonay Mellonay Ihibotuiy 
Minerwi from (‘ she who has to do with the *rne/ws 

= 6 r. fityof *), Old Gall. Draciacn {brace)y ‘ he of the malt* ; Phryj?. 
.Sa&azios = Dionysus (Illy r. sabauiy ‘beer*), ‘he of the beer’(cf. 
Schrader, Heallexictmy p. 80) ; and in numerous other instances. 
In the Teutonic languages the numerous formations in -ana— 
Tanfantty Uludanay SaxanuSy MayiisanuSy etc. — may belong 
to this class. AniX/nay is accordingly, in the first instance, a 
‘ special god * of the cattle-pen, “ then a god of cattle-rearing in 
general, in which character, as is w'ell known, he already appears 
in Homer (/f. ii. 766, xxi. 448 ff.), and which is clearly referred 
to in the ancient epithets Avkio^, ‘ he who frightens aw'ay the 
wolves from the folds,’ Kopmo?: <cdpvor, ‘flock* (cf. Lith. 
AVaf Inis), and vo/ixov, ‘ pasture *(cf. Lith. Gaiifiklosdt' wan : 

ganykldy ‘pasture’), which had all, without doubt, originally 
designated independent gods. The figure of Hermes, however, 
takes US back to the primitive epoch of an ancient stone- 
worship (cf. below, 4 c). As late as the year 1683 the Jesuit 
Rostowski was able to report the follo\\ing from Lithuania 
(cf. A. Hruckner, Archiv fur ilav. Phil. ix. 3.3) : * Antiquie colonis 
superstiliones . . . alibi Akmo (Lith. aazmfty ‘stone’), saxuiii 
grandius*; and further: ‘Saxa pro diis culla (qua) illi lingua 


* The Lithuanian god Sutvaras (cf. above, p. 31), ‘ the god 
of cattle,* would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his name with the Lich. twortly ‘ fence.* 
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patria Atiiicschcnes Vide, odioctoruin scilicet loca [really adicl- 
endi locus ; Lett, atmcschanas wieta]^ in qujo ciborum analecta 
pro libainine coniectabant ; quibus caesorum aniinantium cru- 
orein aspert^ebant qiiaique contingere ipsis fas esset victimariis), 
sex inquam eiusmodi arie circum oppida, in priniia Ilositenuin, 
Diinebiiijfuin, Uussoiiuin, eversio ooetusque sacrifleantium dissi- 
pati.’ rra3torius too relates (p. 21): ‘There was, several years 
a^^o, a scnicwhat higher stone not far from Oumblnnen or Bisser- 
keim, in a pine grove, which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the sfirrounding people ofiferea money, clothes, and the 
like.’ Similar phenomena occur in Greece. Even in the 
Odyssey f xvi. 471, wc find the place name ’’Epfxato? X<5</)os : 

TO yap IBov b 66 aX^ioL(nu. 
ijBri virep ttoAios 6 di O' '^Ep/xaio? eoTiv, 

and the scholiast remarks on this passage ; * The heap of stones 
on the roadside is called eppalov. Hermes first cleared the roads, 
and where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. ’’Ep/xaios X6</)09, however, is the same as fing(5r-po8t, 
for the Roman milestones were called *Epp.aiot lienee it 

is the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the guide and protector of travellers, aii<i 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which they call 
*’Epp.aioi A 6 (f>oi,’ Of. also eppcuca^ ACOov^ <T€a<opevptuovf «tf rtfx^u 
Tov 'Ep/mou (Schol. JSik. Ther. 150). Eatables, too, such as dried 
figs, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (ip/xatoi/), 
profcH8edl> for the passing tra\ ellers, but In reality as a sacrifice 
to the god. In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshiiqied stones or cairns, w'hich were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine aniinaj which cxeicised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, ‘ he of the cairn of stones,* ‘Ep/i^ta?. 

Ilow tliese primitive gods, ‘ he of the cattle- 
pen ’ and ‘ he of tlie cairn of .stones,’ gradually grew 
into the powerful and niany-.'Hided personalities of 
tlie Greek Olympus will never, as has been men- 
tioned above, be completely ascertained in detail, 
liefore all else his early combination with 4>ot/3o9, 

‘ the shining one,’ a sun-deity, may have been of 
significance for Apollo. 'J'he sim-god Plicebus 
opened tlie ciTrAXai, ‘ the cattle-pens,’ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these cairns of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘ direction posts,’ and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
>at the end of their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

On Homan soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which i.s remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fans the ‘ god of the spring,’ Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the hearth,’ and Lith. Szullinnis (szulinf/s) the ‘ god 
of the well,’ in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘god of the doors’ 
(so also Kretsclimer, oj). cit, p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates, l^obably it was the thought 
of the two-sided ness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
{Janus Geminus, Janus hifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Clicsius, Patulcius in the Car- 
men Salioram), that gave occa.sion to the first 
conception of the god. Hut even in Home of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Rex 
sacrorum) and his own festival (Agonalut), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything — especially of the year 
(Januarius)— must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divom deus or 
t\iQ pnneipium deomni (cf. Wissowa, p. 91 ff.). In 
the same way as a material and originally highly 
prosaic conception was here elevatea to the rant 
of the dii, wc find in Rome a great fondness, corre- 
sponding to the abstract-thinking spirit of the 
Homans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

This Is seen, e.<j. , in Ceres {* Keros, ‘ growth * : cresco (cf. Osthoff, 
Parerpa, 1. 1), = Skr. vdnas ‘desire,* ‘pleasant- 

ness '), SeiaC sowing *~Lith. s^jd, ‘ seed-time ’), Iiobxgns{* failure 
of crops '), etc. 

• In Oscan and Prolignian the goddess Herentas corresponds 
to her. The name is connecteii with 08C.-Umbr. her-, heri- 
/SovAeadai, Qoih. yairujan, ‘ to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means ‘desire.’ 


In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
^special gods’ were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar — dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, Donnr, 
ZiUy W6dan), As examples wo may take the gods 
SaxnOt and Requalivahanus, which can be inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
weapon was put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of fact, evidences of such a sxoord-cult can 
be produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quatfs, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, i. 185). This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons Saxndt, i.e, ‘s^vo^d- bearer,’ ‘com- 
panion of the sword,’ and we can easily understand 
now he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance that in the biiptismal vow he 
was placed on an eaual footing with Thunar and 
(Hraune, Altiiochdeutschcs Lescbuchs^ Halle, 
1888, p. 159). We have seen above how a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained behind, worshipped a ‘name- 
less god ’ by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35'*). May 
w*e not presuppose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was callea ‘ he of the darkness ’ (Goth, 
rtgis = Gr. (pEfios ) — an interpretation of the Requa- 
livahanus mentioned by tne Homans, which the 
Germanists, by way of exception, unanimously 
accept ? Besides, he was undoubtedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3 . The forms of manifestation of the ‘ heavenly 
ones,’ and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth, — It is a characteristic quality of most primi- 
tive religions that in them the distinction between 
man and animal is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to be found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and re])tiles, 
as to men. The lower psycliology cannot but 
recognize in beasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
mena of life and death, will and judgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream ’ (Tvlor, 
Primitive Cultures^ 469). There may also liave 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, 01 at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
late as the Vedas (cf. Oldenberg, op, cit, p. 68 ff. ) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. But the liigher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, e,g, the Ahnns as children of the 
mare. The ditt'erent animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under who.se figure and name the gods 
Avere honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, etc., are unmistakable signs of these once 
prevalent ideas. The oldest condition of aflairs in 
Greece is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschichte dcs 
Altertums, ii. 98) in the following way : ‘The view 
is almost still more wide-spread tliat the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.’ All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshippetl, which 
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ill the relopoiincsus has become Zeus, ^vllile the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (but cf. above, p. 30). Artemis, in Attica an<l 
An^adia, wliere slie was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-bear ; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, ii. 435). In Argos, Hera /3oa)ir<s 
was Avorshipped as a cow that was fertilized by 
Zeus in the form of a bull. In the countless rougli 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
forin, which arc found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and Aigean civilization, we may in all prol>a- 
bility recognize the representations ol the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece ; not a few of them 
may have been house fetislies. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assi^med to diderent gods, particularly 
Mars. But tlie fact that the gods were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carrie<l in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the held, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as 'well, wolves, minotaurs, 
honses, and boars (l*Jiny,//t.9/. Nat, x. 10 : * Jtomanis 
earn aquilam legionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et aiilea prima 
cum quattuor aliis : lujn, r,nnutauri, cqui aprique 
singulos ordines anteibant ’). It is the sjime custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
[Gcrnianin, ch. 7): ‘Elhgiesque ct signa quicdam 
detraeta lucis in prerlium ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he-goat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. A.S. eoforcumbol, ‘sign of the lK>ar’) 
of Froyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, Hist, 
iv. 22 : ‘ inde deprompta^ silvis lucisque ferarum 
imagines^). Thus tlie oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under M hose visible protection 
the army marched into kittle. 

Along Avith the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conce]>tion of them as existing in 
human form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into jironiinence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the apiK3araiice of personal 
gods aniong the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, hoAvever, not the case. >Ve must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
person<al gods as identical, no matter hoAV mucli 
the latter jiresupposcs the former. The cliaracter- 
istic mark of a personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the spliere to 
Avhich he oAves liis conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, hoAvever, iiK'aiis, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
the divine anima present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is all the greater 
the loAver down Ave go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian jieasant be asked 
even to-day about his Pemnil, whoso funda- 
inental a]»pellative meaning is still quite clear to 
him (cf. above, p. 33), he says : ‘ He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered felloAV, with black hair, black 
eyes, and a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a lx)w, in the left a quiver with arroAvs. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
fiery arroAVs * (cf. Dahl, Krklarcndcs Wbrterbuch dcr 
lebenden prossrussischen Sprache^, St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, lii. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on their 
passing over into the Slavonic Avorld. taken iiosses- 
sion of by this primitive passion for personification. 

Thus the Ijat. calendce (icaXdvSaiX ‘ New Year,' has led on 
Rumlan soil to a divine being, the whole time between 

Christinas and Epiphany. In the neighbourhood of Moscow, 
even at the present day it is customary on Christmas eve to 
lead a maiden called holjada, dressed in white, through the 


streets, and to sing, *On Christ mas eve was Koljada born, 
beyond the rapid river,’ etc. In the same song, in close con- 
nexion with the worship of this Koljada, a pagan sacriflee of a 
kid IS mentioned (cf. OlaKunov, lixmian Folhumgs [Russ.], St. 
PeWrsburg, 1804, p. 1). We may also call to mind the super- 
natural ‘Tusalki, from Lat. rosnlia (povo-oAia), * festival of roses,’ 
already mentioned above (p. 25). 

Thus Ave may assume that there aa’OS, even in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in liuman form ; and if Indra in the 
liigvcda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants Avith taAvny or rod beards, there 
is nothing against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons. This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘father* 
must have been, even in pre-liistoric times, added 
to the primitive Aryan *dg(lus, ‘skv* (Skr. IJgdus 
pita, (4r. Zeds Trarifjp; cf. also in llesych. Aenrd- 
Tupoy debs vapd Ti»/x0a/ot5, Lat, Juppitcr), as there 
Avere also a Scythian Zej>y llaTraxoy and a Bithyniaii 
Zei^s lldTray, llaTTTTioos (Kretschmer, op. cit, p. 241 f.). 
It is doubtful, hoAvever, Avhether the Avord ‘ father * 
indicates a jiosition of lioiioiir of ^dgdus com- 
pared to the other ‘heavenly ones,’ as seems more 
likely to the present Avriter, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the coiiiinuTiity Avorshipping 
him, as is the case in Italy, Avhere jf)a^er (or mater) 
is a])nlied to almost all the gods (or goddesses) of 
the oldest group. 

A further couscmicnce of tills personification of 
the deity is to bo found in the circumstance that 
the god Avas supplied Avith a Avife, Avliosc designation 
Avas most simply and originally obtaiiietl by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Skr. Agndyi : 
^ig?ii; Gr. AiFfhviy. Zeds, Ads; Lat. Jtino, *dovino : 
Juppitcr, Jovis). The idea, too, that the heaven 
and the earth constitute a nair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rigveua the ‘ mother,’ Ppthivi 
( = A.S. folde, ‘earth’), apiiears along Avitli the 
‘ father,’ DgAus. The report of Herodotus regard- 
ing the Scythians (vopLl^ovres rijv Vijv roO Aibs dmt 
yvvaiKa) has alre«ady been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Advv<ros (probably a 
Tliraciaii Avord) is sprung from the marriage of 
the god of heaven Avith the earth-goddess 
(cf. the Lithuanian Zimyna : Lith. temc, Old Slav. 
zemlja, ‘ earth ’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasantry is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of lijjht, to the nuitl syra zemlja, 

‘ the cold Alother Earth,’ just as avc find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse : ‘ Hal wes ]>ii, folde, 
fira modcr, beo \>u growende on godcs f(e\wic,^ 
‘ Hail to thee, 0 Earth, Mother of men ! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace.’ * It is doubtful, 
hoAvever, if the Upbs ydfios of Zeus with '*llprj, Avho 
can scarcely be slioAvn to be a goddess of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
EinUuung, p. 90 f. ; on the other side, Frazer, GIP 
i. 228, and Farnell, Cults of the Gr, States, i. 180 if.). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which Avas already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
basis on Avliich, on the one hand, male (e.g, 
Dydas and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities (e,g. Ushns, Eostra) could be 
developed. In short, in many places there are to 
be found, even in primitive times, the iirst begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine families 
Avhose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective senarate pcojiles. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
iioAv as men, Avhich Ave have so far discussed, is, 

* AVc may look upon the nAle )>laye(l by Tellus at Roiiian 
inarria^a*8 as a reminiscence of the same ideas. Of. Servius, iv. 
IOC: *^ui(laiii sane ctiam Tellurcin prieesso nujitiis trodunl; 
nam et in auspiciis nuptiarum invocatur ; ciii etiam virgines, vel 
cum ire atl doinum mariti ciupcrint, vcl iaiii ibi posits? diversis 
nominibus vel ritu sacrilicaul.’ 
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however, in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
underatand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
phenomena as well — in riddle and in myth. In 
discussing these wo may commence, as we have 
done so frequently, with tlie Litu-Slavic conditions, 
where both ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is dilHcult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krek, EinlcUitng in die slav- 
ische Literat nr gesch.^, p. 810 ff.; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths, Max 
Miiller, Contributions to the Science of mythology y 
1897, i. 80fi‘., and art. IllDDLifi). They are in the 
real sense of the word Weltratsel (‘riddles of the 
universe '), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in great measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one plienomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

* Pwis are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them np-^i cari, ni carica^ n% krdsiiaja d^tyica* (tJu Htars), 

* Tlie black cow has gorc<l all men to death ; the w'hite cow has 
brought them to life again * {day and night), ‘ Without hands, 
without feet, he creeps on the mountains ’ (the unnd). ‘ In 
Spring he makes gla<l ; in Summer, cool ; in Autumn, satisfled ; 
in Winter, warm ’ (the tree). ‘ There stands an oak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests ; in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnets , 
each blue-bonnet has 14 eggs — 7 white and 7 black ’ (the year^ 
the inenihy weeks, days ana nights). 

It is tlie same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. SadovniKow, The 
Riddles of the Russian People [Russ ], Pcterslmrg, 
1875), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc. , that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Hang, ‘ Vediijclie Ratselfragen iind 
Ratselburuche,’ in Sitzungsbei'icnte der Manchner Ak. d, H'., 
phil - hist. Kl. 1875, p. 457 ff ) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacnfiiual gatherings, proi)03e<l for each other 
and for the olTercr riddles of the following kind. The llolar 
asks, e.g., ‘Who travels alone V’ ‘Who will be Ixirn again?' 

‘ What 18 the preventive against snow?’ ‘What is the great 
scattering?* and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘The sun travels 
alone,’ ‘ The moon w'ill lie born again,* * Fire is the preventive 
against snow,’ ‘ The earth is the great soAttenng.’ (^uite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. IVilmanns’ ZI)A \x. 
262) in the t>lda and the poem of Traugeinund (‘ What is whiter 
than snow ? What is fleeter than the roc ? What is higher than 
the mountain ? Whut is darker than the night ^ '). In Greece one 
neeti only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Kcyx, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vcdic impres- 
sion, seeing that it is a prevalent idea in the Rigveda that 
Agni, the son of the tw’o pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which he is produced, swallows up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. 

The myth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same prilnitivo longing as the riddle, it is quite 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have inmienoed its forms as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly notliing else than the naive and 
popular exiuessioii of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness he recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
hut simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian and Lettic peoples. These, in 
any ease, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of religious ideas, a myth can he aeveloped 
to explain processes of nature puzzling to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
is concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf. Mannhardt, ‘ Die lettischen 8onnen- 
mythen* in ZK vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usenei*^ 
Solmsen, Cottcriianu Hy p. 8511.). 

Teljawelik is tlie nmith that forged the sun. The people 
worship the sun and an iron hammer of spcnal size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several months, because a very 
mighty king had closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought him help with the Iron hammer. 
Trie tired and dusty sun is placed in a bath by the mother of 
Perkdnas, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 


and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Daina as 
husband and wife, and, indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (Auszr\n4), and is cut in two by the sword of 
Perkdnas. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and so on. 

Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
anotiier, were without doubt related even in jirimi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mythology to discover cycles of myths 
which go hack to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been aone by A. Kuhn and Max 
Muller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have been fixed beyond ques- 
tion.* These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of lire. It 
must sulUce at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 

(1) Sun and moon liave concluded a marriage w’iih each other, 
as is related in the Lithuanian and Lottie ik>cdis, and more 
fully in a celebrated hymn of the Rigveda (x. 8.5). The morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bodies in a 
relation described in different ways. In a liilhuanian poem, as 
wc saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun in order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettifi poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘ sons of the god' deh, deuo 
sunelet), among whom the two stars already mentioiUMl are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of ‘the daughter of the sun,’ i.e. most likely the sun 
itself, just as in India the two Atvins, ‘ the lords of the horses ’ 
(cf. 8kr. atva, ‘ horse’), are reganled as the lovers of Suryd or 
Suryasija DuhitA, ‘the daughter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnio 
connexion of the Indian Aimns wdth the Lettio ‘sons of the 
gotl* seems, therefore, beyond the rangfo of doubt (the view 
of Oldenlierg, Die Hel\(]xon des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stars are also called the ‘ponies’ of the moon and the ‘sons 
of the god ’ are thought of as riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek AtoaKovooi (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena ('EAenj : et'Arj, * svelid, * heat of the sun ’) correspond to 
the Lettic di^wa deli, ‘sons of the god.’ Finally, the Lettic 
‘sons of the god* are very often described as servants and work- 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, de Dits Samagitarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algis, ‘ angelus snmrnonim deorum,* whose name (of. Lith. algO, 

* rew'ard ') literally means ‘ hired labourer,' and this Lith. Algis 
is etymologically the same as the name of the Teutonic deity 
Alcts who corresponded to Castor and Pollux (Tacitus, Germania, 
ch. 43 : A pud Nahanarvalos antiquas rehgionis lucus ostenditur ; 
praDsidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu, sed deos interpretationo 
Romana Castorem Pollucemque inemorant; ea vis numini, 
nomen Alexs [*Alkl, dual ?1 ; nulla simulacra, nullum peregrin.D 
superstitionis vestigium; ut fratres tamen, ut luveiies vener- 
antur)— since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the I.«etlic ‘ sons of the gofi,’ 
the Indian A tmns, and the Greek Dioscuri. f 

(2) The second cycle of prinutive Arjan myths referred to 
aliove, dealing with the explanation of the thunder an<l the 
thunder-shower, Is presentea in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealwi in 
the cloud, w’hose water now flows over the earth (fight of / ndia 
with Trfra, of TiStrya with Apaoia in the Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo wnth the Python), at'conling to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are impnsoned in a mountain gorge (/nd» a and Vihxiriipa, 
Heraklcs and Oeryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) I>a.stly, the myths dealing wnth the origin of fire are con- 

nected with the custom, preserved among the Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usener, op, cit, p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
into a plank or boarti of softer wood troeX and turning 

it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which may be conqiared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bml 
or a daring human being (PrometheusX A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the honey-mead (Skr. mddhu 
=Gr. piBv, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 

• In this connexion the present writer agrees with Wintemitz, 

‘ Was wissen wir von den Indogemianen?’ (BeUage zur Munchner 
AZy 1903, No. 258, p. 292). Only in one point does Wintemitz 
seem to make a mistake, via. in deducing from these m>th8 the 
existence of personal gods, a view whi<*h resU on the confusion 
emphasized above (p 38*) between ^versonifled natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

t A, Bruckner PhUologif, xxiii.)i8 wrong 

in finding iii the author's contention that Lith. Algxs « Ger. 
Aids (Heallexicon, p. 673), a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Bruckner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods; for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Ar 3 an appellative ('hired labourer') 
preserved by chance in the m^’th* 
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them innnorbaliiy (Skr. amrta, ‘immortality,* ‘draujrht of 
immortality *-Ur. ajui/3po(rta, lit. ‘immortality *) as it 18 possossed 
by the heavenly beiiif^s (A. Kuiin, Ihe Jlerabhunft dcs Feiiera 
und dea Guttcrtranks, llerlin, 1859). The thouijht that the 
universe is a wcll-ordeivd whole, restinif on flxed laws, is a lon^ 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier e^hs, as in the Indo-lraniaii nonccption 
of Skr. ftd--A\. ajia, it points to forei^i non-Aryan influences 
(cf. Oldeiiberjf, Ihe Religion dea Teda, pp. 49, 195). 

4 . The worship.— In the foregoing sections we 
have dealt witli the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, i,e, their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the gre«atest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along witli and by means of the 
form of worship a.'>signed to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came to assume more fixed and 
iiulividual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we liml in liistoric times : (a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (/;) the iiriests, (c) the temjdes, 
{(i) the feasts. We shall liave to ask whether 
and how far those institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoplc.s. 

(ft) Sacrifice and Prayer.— There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient way of bringing the supernatural within 
reach of the natural than sjiciiliee and prayer, 
namely, nmgic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nected, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often diiHcult, if not inii)os.sible, to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the two 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, w^e can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice or a prayer, tlie 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to he 
more indirectly inlluenced and made favourable to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
jlncncing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which is in both cases the same. He who 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of tJie sun, or lie who bani.slies 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who 
appeals to the heavenly powers by means of sacri- 
lices and prayers in order that they may cause the 
sun to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of worship. 

Magic may be practised either by an action or 
by wordsy as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method ; Skr. krtyd 
‘action,* ‘bewitching,* ‘magic,* ‘witch,* Litli. 
kents * magic,’ JcerHl * to bewitch some one by 
tlie eye, etc.,’ Old Slav, caru ‘magic’; Skr. 
krndti from kur ‘he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdrnian ‘ the sacrilice * is derived. In both eases, 
i.e. in magic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing* xar 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the {greatest number of cases, however, ‘ to charm * 
is the same as to ‘ 8|)cak ’ or ‘ sing;,' as is seen in the Greek 
‘ magician,' ‘charmer,’ tVa*6iJ * magic formula ’ : ‘ I sing to 

it'; OAl.Q. galatar ‘magic song,' oaWri, galatardri, ‘magi- 
cian*; qalan^ Irigalan; Old Slav, bajati ‘fabiilari,’ ‘incantare,* 
‘inederi,' Serv. bajali ‘ to charm,* Old Slav, balija ‘magician’ ; 
Gr. fdri ; Lith. wafdyii * to conjure,* ‘ charm* ; 

waMaa ‘name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthoffj 
‘Allerhand Zauber ctvmologisch beleuchtct,’ in Bezzenberger’s 
Bextrane zur Kunde der indoaerm. Spraehen, xxiv. 109 ; and 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘]^i]l>er und Aberglaube ’). Here 
also we have to do with a ‘speaking* xar* efox^v, a ceremonial, 
rh\ thmi(»l speaking, in which a pnari a definite magic power 
18 laUmt. 

Such magic acts or words occur frequently on 
the soil of tlie separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 
proper sense of the term. In India lie wlio wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrilices iron nails (cf. 
Olueiiberg, oj). cit, p. 369) ; in Greece he who 
wislies to conjure up an actual tliundorstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cf. O. Gruppe, Gricch, Mythol. i. p. 8 ‘ 20 ). 
Ihircliard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.^ i. 560), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and there sprinkled 
with water. In Lithuania, if the jieople wish rainy 
weather, they tuni towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with water at the time of the morning 
luayer (ef. Praetorius, p. 33), etc. We may call 
.special attention to another rain-<diarm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
(ireek usage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the phrase is used for ‘it rains,* which, 

when traced back to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, c.an only inctan ‘ Tlie father (heaven) presses 
grapes* (Skr. sunonii ‘I press,* s6ma ‘ the pressed,* 
‘the soma drink*). It is also customary to 
charm the rain ,by an ollering of honey, where 
the rain wliich drops on the trees and branches is 
likened to lioiiey. Exactly corresponding to these 
ideas we lind in India the belief that by Jetting 
tlie soma, which itself is called a son of the rain- 
god Parjanya, di*ip through ilie strainer, rain is 
enticed to fall. Tims the very fact that the man 
‘presses’ the juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in heaven to ‘ press,* i.e. to cause 
the rain to fall (cf. Windisch, Festgruss an Jiuth, p. 
140 ; Oldenherg, op. cit. p. 459 ; O. Gruppe, op. cit. 
p. 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important p.art in the religious conception.^ of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a higher stage 
man turns to the gods with prayers and sacrilices. 
By its means wounds and sicKnesses are healed, 
by its means woiiion in labour are delivcreil 
of the fruit of their body (cf. lieallcxicon, artt. 
‘ Arzt ’ and ‘ Hebamme ’), by its means the heavenly 
powers are enticed to partake of the food oirerod 
to them (see below, p. 41), by its mean.s a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, II. 5 ), 
by its moans the darkness of the future is pene- 
tmted (cf. below, Ilf. i), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that froni the Avilder- 
ncss of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a lii^her conception are called ‘ super- 
.stition,* superstitio (survival [?]), but which were 
originally ‘faitli* itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pro-historic times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrilicial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expressions for ‘sacrifice,* ‘to sacri- 
fice,’ ‘sacrificial animal,* in the separate Aryan 
languages, extend for the greater part beyond the 
realm of jnagic, and belong to a higher class of 
wonls, wliose fundamental meaning wc are wont 
to expre.ss in our language by the term ‘ holy.* 

Cf. Gr. ayos ‘ worship,* ‘ sacrifice *- Skr. ydjaa * worship * : Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz ‘ to sacrifice,* ‘ to W'orship by sacrifice ^ (a(o/jLat 
‘to worship with relinpous fear’); Goth, hunal, Old Nor., A.S. 
hual ‘sacrifice’s Lith. azwefltaa, Old Wav. avqtu, Av. apenta 
‘ holy ’ ; Volsc. eaariatrom, Umb. esunu ‘ sacrifice * - Gr. iepo? 
‘holy*; I^at. victirna ‘sacrificial victim* -Goth, weiha ‘holy,’ 
weiha ‘priest,* weihan ‘to sanctify’; O.lI.G. zebar, A.S. tifr. 
Old Nor. tafn ‘sacrificial victim *=Lat. dapea ‘sacrificial meal,’ 
etc. 

We have the .additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as well as 
Greeks ami Indians, the existence of real .sacrificial 
rite.H can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, when sacrifices were ofl'ered to 
the immortals, fire had to bo kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means roach 
the gods. Thus ‘ to sacrifice ’ in Greek {d6u)y Ovala, 
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otc. ; L\xt.fumus ‘Hinoko’) implies ‘to cause to go 
up in smoke/ Quite another picture is otlered, 
however, hy tlie other Aryan peoples. To begin 
witli, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of saciihce in the case of the 
Persians, who, as wo saw above, preserved with 
great faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods : 

OvaLt) 6^ Totcri n^po7i<rt trepX tov5 tlpr^fitvovi Otovt (sun, moon, 
sky, earth, fire, wind, water) ^Se fcarearriKe. ovre /3a>p,ov? 
irottOi/Tat ovre irvp ai'aKaiovo'i Ovtiv. ov cnouSf} 

XP^ovraiy ovkI auAiC, ou <rrcpp<WLt ovkl ov\fj<rL. ruii^ w? cica<rTa) 
6v€IV OtKeif xCopov KaSapov ayayiou to #ctt;i/os KoXttt Thv Beoy 
((rT€<f)av(t)ptvoi Tov Tnjprii/ pvpaiv^ /xaAi<7Ta . . . iireav 6e Siapia- 
Ti’Aas Kara pepea to iprjLov fil/ijayj ra teptay VTrorrao’as TrotSjv cof 
aTroAwTarrji', paJ^iara 6e to Tpt0uAAo»/, tni TauVr;? t0i7#ce uiv irdura 
rd Kpiau SiaOeyrot St avrov pdyoi dv^p Trapearetj? etractfiet $eo- 
yovirjVy otrjv S^ eKtivoL Atyovert elvai r^u iTrajOLSrju. di'ev ydp Stj 
pdyov ou <r<Pi v6poi eerri Ovarian noLeeadai, tTreerx^u Se oKiyov 
Xpovov a7ro</)€p€Tat o 9v<ra^ rd xpea Kal xp®Tai. on ptv 6 Adyos 
aipcei. 

'riius this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know tlie use of fire in hearing the food to 
tlie gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. harhis, Av. barcsniaii 
‘ vsacrificial litter ’ = Old Pruss. bahinis ‘cushion,’ 

‘ pillow,’ 8erv. hhizina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 
bolsfr, O. H. O. bolstar ‘]>illow’), and the god \sas 
allured, hy means of an exorcism, to partaKe of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
jirevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
thiew the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
oCre irvp dvaKavaas o(jt€ KaTap^d/xevos oCt^ iTruTrelcras, 

The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the Persians. In this 
connexion the two Idtu-Prussian sacrifices, 
vhich are described in Lasicius’ book, de JJu.^ 
Sff magi tancrn {{)]). 40 and 54), are of great interest. 
Hoth are harvcst-oHerings. At the first (related 
by A. Gungnini from the Kroniha Polska y etc., of 
^lath. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
idace at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the ])i iests 
and other worship])ers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemn'iinik. Before the worshippers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind ol food 
Mere throMii into eveiy corner of the house with 
the wolds : * Accipe o Ztimicnnik grato ammo sacri- 
Jiriuin atquc Uvtus comede,' The second (related 
by Menccius) m as the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled in a barn. A he-goat M as led in. 
The saciiliciiig priest, or ‘ M urschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succe.ssion. 
Then, Avhile a hymn M’as being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest sleM' the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, M’hich had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the Monien 
to boil. Here, again, theie is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Pinally, in the ca.se of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs mc have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
lire seems to all appeaiance to have been unknown. 
The bodies of the victims or their heads (cf. 
Tacitus, Ann, i. 61) Mere in this ca.se hung on 
sacred trees, a custom M'hich, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Dustah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

‘The soothsayer takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
round the neck, hanjfs the VKdim up on a tree, waits till it 
expires, and then siiys : “Tliis is a sacrifice for the jrtKi”’(cf. 
Thomsen, Dcr Urspiumj des rmsischen SiaateSy Gotha, 1879, 
P 27) 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth, ‘sacrifice,’ O.II.G. 

siodaHy * to boil.’ 

Moreover, as tliero is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘ in tin' sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced saciificial tcchniquo’ Mas jn-esent (cf. 


Oldenbcrg, Iteligion dcs Veda, p. 34311’.), Me have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the gifts assigned to the god could be borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke M'as one 
xvhich M^as as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, laiseil 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god jmest 
come hhn self and partake of them on the spot. 

The M'orshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and M illing to carry 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther back wc penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
peoples, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 
dominated over agriculture, and that in conseipience 
flesh foods and animal products outM eighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, licnllexicon y artt. ‘ Ackcr- 
bfiu,’ ‘Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
quoted above we find only animal sacrifices re- 
feired to In the same way Tacitus (Germania , eh. 
IX.) mentions only conressa animalki. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. rrocopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14 : O^bv 
fjL€v ydp rbv rijs daTpaTrrjs drjpLovpybr (Perunii) 
dwavTUP Kvpiop pibvov axjrbv vopl^ovai elraiy Kal Bvovfri 
avT(p pda? Tc Kai Upcia airdvra, and also llelniold, 
Chron. Slav. i. 52 : ‘ Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum parvulis, ^nartanfgue dii^ snis hostias de bobus 
et oribns.^ Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
sMune Mere ollered. The very early acipiaintance 
of the Aryan peoples M'ith animal saciilice is 
.significantly Mdtnessed to by the existence in their 
piimitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, M'hich 
could be obtained only in the course of saciificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Keallcxicony art. ‘ Korpeiteilc ’). 

In the earliest times it Mas customary to saciilice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, i.e. 
the most ancient domestic animals ot the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Eeallcxu'ony art. ‘ Pferd ’), perhaps otlier 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential in intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the M’ish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the M orshipper, or to 
render a special .service to the god mTio was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Das 
Pferd ini arischen Altcrtuniy Konigsberg, 1903). 
Eom 1, game, and fish Mere excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Heal lexicon y artt. ‘ Vieh/.ucht,’ 
‘tJagd,’ and ‘ Eisch, Fischfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt Mas avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
Mas unnecessary (cf. Ucallexicony art. ‘8alz’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive time.s was mead, 
the [)lace of M'hich m'ius gradually taken in the 
north by beer, and in the south by Mine. The 
customs connected with these drink-oflerings in 
barbaric conditions, such as xve must presuppo.se 
for })iimitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Menccius (Lasicius, c. 53) with regard to Lithuania : 

* Die Qcorjfii sacrificium faciunt Pergrrihrio, qui floruin, plant- 
arum omTiiumque fj^erminuin deus creditiir. SjuTifirulus enim, 
qiioiu Vursohaiteii api>ellant, U*iu*t <le\tra ohhaiii cervisias 
plcnam invocatoqiie aeuioiiii iiommo detmiitat illius Uudes. 
Tu, inquit, abij^^is hieincm, tu loducis aiiKPiiitateiii veria, per 
te iieiiiora et silvs floreiit. Hac cantilena finita dentiDiui 
apprehendena obbam, ebibit cenisiain nulla adhibita manu 
ipsaniquc obbam ita inordicus ep<^tain retro supra caput iacit. 
Qua^ cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta est; omnes nuotquot 
ad:suiit, ex ca bibiint orriine abpie in faudem PerCTubrii ninum 
canunt. Pobtea cpiilaiitiir tota die et choreas auciint.’ 
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If, then, ‘to sacrilice’ ineaiia aimply to refrcnh 
the j^ods with eartlily food and drink, and if, as we 
have seen, these gifts were originally oflcrcd to the 
heavenly beings to be partaken of by the suiii- 
iiioned re('i)iients on the place of saerificc without 
tlio use of lire, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacriliiial rite resembles the entertaining of 
the dead described above, when footl and drink 
were shaken or jwured out into furrow’s or 
trenches (see above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feeding of 
the beings wiiicli were thought to be in the natural 
phenomena, the thunder, the storm, the lire, etc., 
IS to be understood as a kind of deduction or trans- 
ference from the cult of the dead, where the otter- 
ing^ of food and drink is intelligible without any 
dilficulty from the prevailing ideas regarding the 
further existence of the soul after deaui. In that 
case we should conceive of the course of develop- 
ment in the following w’ay. There was a time 
when only the dead w’ere supplied W'ith fooil and 
drink, and when man sought to obtain influ- 
ence over the pouers of nature only by means of 
magic, as desciihed above. lint the more the 
thouglitof perfc,oiiilication gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begin to transfer the 
sacrificial customs usual in the service of the dead 
to the w’orship of the heavenly pow’crs, and then 
the further clnaiige arose naturally fioni this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifts w’cre spread 
on tlie ground instead of being buried in it. 

Returning to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered— a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into historic times, viz. nuvuin sacnjicc (cf., 
for the Greeks and Romans, E. V. Lasaulx, Das 
Siihnopfcr, Wiirzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slays, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
i. 38, V. Helm, K nlhirpflanzcii^ ^ p. 531, 
(xolthcr, Gcnntinische Mythologies p. 516, Mullen- 
hott^ Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214 ff. ; for the 
fndians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 54^80, 
and Oldenberg, op. cit* p. 363). This human 
sacrifice is to lie found in various forms. Thus in 
the north of Eurofie W’e Jiave tlui snrvijke of victory ^ 
i.c. the previously promised slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars of the gods. In the south and 
among the Cfauls W’e have X\\q sacrifice of cdTpiation, 
i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrifices i.c. the conviction 
that the durability of a new’ building could be jmr- 
chased only by a human life (cf. Licbrecht, Zur 
Volksknndes p. 284 ff. ‘ Die vergralienen Mcnsclien,’ 
also Germ. xxxv. 211). It is ditticult to discover 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-oflering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibal ism w'.-is 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, wdiicli 
undoubtedly is very fully attesteil for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. R. Andrec, Die 
AnthroifophagUs Leii)zig, 1887, p. 2). In milder 
times a change in this sacrificial idea liad taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as tlie best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf. Procopius, de Bell. Got. ii. 15 : rQr di UpcLiay 
<r<pl<ri t 6 KdWuTTov AvOpiawds iffTiVy Svirep Slv ^opidXuyrov 
TOiiifTaLVTo wpujTov). Or we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in w liicii, as 
we saw above (p. 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
From (his, too (cf. Kdow, II. 5), pentd-sacrijire 
(execution), which has not been mentioned al>ove, 
may have taken its rise. Ideas conne<'ted with 
magic may also have been ojKsrative in the builds 
ing sacrijice, as, c.g.^ the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must in any case 


regard human sacrifice as u primitive institution in 
the history of Aryan religion, and not a compara- 
tively l(^to innovation originating from the East, as 
is done by O. Griippe (Jahresbcricht uber die Fort- 
schrittc der klassischen Altcrtunmo. Ixxxv. 10). 

We have already become acquainted witJi the 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
gods to the feast, and seen it to be a necessary 
acconi]>animent of sacrifice. Tiiis is perhaps the 
oldest form of prayer. In any case the different 
terms for jirayer ^loint to a close connexion w'ith 
sacrifice (cf. Gr. €{}xop.ai=:IjRt. vovco; Gr. Xtn), 
\i(Taofmi = Lat. litnre ; Lilh. maldil ‘ prayer *= Goth. 
hlutan ‘to sacrifice,* from *mU%d [tlio last accord- 
ing to R. Mucli]). To pray * is to request a benefit 
w’liilc promising or oflering a sacrifice : do ut des. 
The idea of thanks a]>pcars in tlie Aryan languages 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. llcallcxicons jip. 598, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic w’orship and in the Homeric noenis. Those 
divinities, however, who w’cro callea up ]>y moans 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development have 
been designated simply as ‘the called.* This we 
learned above (p. 16) to have been the real signifi- 
cation of the Tcutonie ‘ God,’ which then, as is 
ejusily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the inttuence of expressions 
which were more })ersonally conceived. 

(h) The PniissTS. — If the prpticc of magic and 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must nave been the forerunner of the 
priest. This development is clearly presented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is hrahmdn (inasc.), w’hile brdhnum 
(neut.) means ‘devotion.* The opinion used to bo 
generally held iliat the fundamental signification 
of this class of w ords was to be found in the siihere 
of religion (according to Bohtlingk-Rotli, Sanskrit- 
IVdrterbuch, v, 135, ‘ tlie devotion which ajipears as 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires tow’ards 
the gods*), but in recent times it has become more 
and more recognizcil that brdhman originally means 
•the incantation,’ and brahman in coiiscqiieiico ‘ he 
who knows incantations* (cf. M. Hang, ‘ tJber die 
ursprungliclie Bedeutung des Wortes biahnia,’ in 
Sitztingsb. d. kgl. buyer. Ak. d. W. zu Munchens 
1868, ii. p. 8011*. ; K. iHschel, GGAy 1894, p. 420; H. 
(Isthoff, in Bezzonberger’s Bcitragcy xxiv. 11311’.). 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the Lat. whose 

formation (cf. carmens agmen) points with cer- 
tainty to an originally neuter idea (priesthood), 
eorresj>onds exactly to the Skr. brdhinHs so that for 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,’ ‘ comm unity of those who 
know^ incantations,* ‘individuals acquainted with 
incantations * ( = priests). * 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan voatvid—void — ‘ to know,’ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
Jire derived, since both are regarded as the 
‘knowers* (viz. of all kinds of magic) kut i^oxw- 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
O.II.O. wizzngos A.S. witega ‘prophet,’ O.N. vitki 
‘magician,* vitka ‘witchery,* O.H.G. vAzzCm ‘pro- 
phecy,* and Old Russian vlduniL ‘ magician,* 
vhll ‘ witchcraft,’ vHdimt ‘ witch,’ vMistvo ‘ witcli- 
ery’; but, on the otlier hand, tliere is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient (iailic jniestly caste of druids, Ir. dniis 

* Even thoML* scholars who do not believe in the etyinologioftl 
relationship of brdhman and flainen (cf. e.g, Walde, Aaf. etymd. 
Wvrterbueh) admit the two facts which are of iini)ortance for 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdhman originally signified 
• magic formula,' and (2) that fldmen was originally a neuter 
conception. 
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which, being derived from ^dni-vids (according to 
Thurneysen, in Holder, Altkdtischcr i^prachschatz), 
means exactly ‘ the very knowing ones.’ But the 
personalities whicli in this connexion are most 
imjx)rtant for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Pnissian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name * as waidewut^ waide- 
lottCj waidclcvy waidlcr (Old Prus. waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimai ‘ we know,’ ivaidlcimai ‘ we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named zf/nt/s : Lith. zinoli ‘to 
know’ (ifjnauti ‘to charm’), or monininlcs \ 
Lith. vwniu ‘I understand,’ or the DUildininks \ 
Lith. mnlddf ‘prayer’ (cf. especial! v Matth. 
Prmtorius, Dcliciai Prussian odc.r Preussiseke 
Schauhuhne, p. 4111'.). These ‘wahllers’ may be 
described both as magicians and as piiests. I'hey 
were servants of the chief-priest, who was called 
in Old I’russian kriivCy of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had s[)ecial ‘waidlers’; naruttes (cf. Gr. 
la^Tjpevs above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god ; szxocronci (Old Pruss. 
swtrinSf Lith. iwiens * w'ild animal ’) were ‘ the 
waidlers who worshipped ami ])rotected the sacred 
animals in the woods, c.sj)ecially cdks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and medziorci (Old Pruss. iiicaian ‘forest,’ Lith. 
itiedis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods.’ Every imaginable charm to divine the 
future (cf. below. III. 2) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘there «are still well-to-do fanners who 
j)ractise these arts of the waidler.’ Pradoiius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood : 

* An old peasant of Strigkeiin said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-pnest here in 
I’rusHia. lie called Kryivc Ktuumlib^ and was believed to 
[lossess all the gifts which wo find siritifly among the waidlers 
now called MaUUmnks (see above). The gifts of the waidler 
are^ they say^ hereditary ; if the gift ceases in one family ^ 
it becoines extinct * 

This licreditary transmission^ in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic foriiuilfi.s, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we liave here attested, may he re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacieii clans like the Vasisthas, the Visvami- 
tras, the Bharadvdjas, and others are well known 
to us from the lligveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, rejireseiit essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed sjxccial mils and special 
rites (cf. Oklonberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred clans with 
special cults, the EvpoXwLSai, the ’Ereo/Soi/rd5a<, the 
'll<rvx^5at, the Kirvpddai, Kpoyrldai, KvyyLdai, Jloi/ae- 
yi5ai, etc. The priesthood was a joint-posse.ssion 
in these families, and de.scended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. 1\ Stengel, Die gricch- 
ischen Kultusaltertuiner), By the institution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedio India) 
such a priesthood becomes local, and in this way 
forms the l€p6y, to which in Homer the existence 
of the Upevs is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘gode* (Old 
Nor. oohi, Goth, gudja ‘priest’; cf. Goth. Gu\x, 
‘ God,^ and see alxive, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere. Among them, too, the priestly oflice 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golthor, (rcnnunischfi Mi/tholo4jie, p. 6ir> ; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, i. 83). Piiially, in 
Rome also there are indications of a condition 

^ It may be conjectured that the form toaidswui, = 

Or. «(3wf Vfififws, fciSfdrof, ‘ the knowing one,* U the oiigiiial 
one. 


in which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to tlio perfornianco of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the f rat res arvales (see art. Akval 
liiiOTiiERS), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined fratcr can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, tlio wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We liave, 
therefore, a real brotlierhood (Gr. (ftpiriTpn], Slav. 
Imitstvo; cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘Sippe’) liefore us. 
'JMieir peculiar hereditary magic j»ocm as that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the eoinbined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead (Enos lases iuvate) apd a real god 
(Enos Marmor iuvato) bc«arH tlic stamp of remote 
antiquity. Tlie designation, too, of the Lupcici, 
the priests of Faunus, as Qiiinctialcs and Fabiani 
points t<3 their tribal origin (cf. Wissowa, Religion 
nnd Kultus dor Homer, p. 310, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leaiiers,’ were without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Tlicir magical secret was 
the Jeai»ing juocession winch accompanied their 
obscuie songs, for both dance and solemn pioces- 
sion (O.H.G. p?V/r«7?c — even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest begidicii’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine woihliip among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Reallcxicon, art. ‘Tanz’). 

On the ground of the facts wdiich have been 
mentioned, w e may assume that the ‘ learned in 
magic formulas,’ wdiose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the en nation, Skr, brahman^ 
\A\t. Mmcn, were primarily to be found in special 
families which were liereditarily dbstinguislied by 
j the gift of w’itcdicraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest saciiticial customs desciibcd 
above (p. 41) that .at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magici.ans, 
priests, or soothsayers as^i>te(i, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were ciilJed upon by other 
families, and in particular by the heail of tlie clan, 
to assist at sacrilices for the clan. In the case of 
saciilices of tlie most ancient worship, w'e must 
sharply distinguish lietw een the oll’eiings deilicatcd 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behcalf of tlie 
‘heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, be 
otlered only by relatives (cf. above, p. 28 f.) ; in the 
case of the latter there was nothing .against the 
.assistance of a stranger who was particularly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we li.ave one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In tlie later liistory of the priesthood w'o sliall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever incieiusing clo;>eiiess of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below’, II. 5). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and tliero to a less ex- 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, signilicanoe ; 
and it may well be said that this is what really 
made the magician a ])riest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and 8CK*ial principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the inlluenoe of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have l>ecoine. 

In India, even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans Iiad been developed from 
tliose families of primitive times that were exjtert 
in ma,sjie. From their midst there arose the 
doniestie priest {purohila), w lio w ;is imii'^jM.uisjible to 
the king for preparing sacriliees, for ‘the gods do 
not eat the food of a king w ho has no purohita’ 
(.^•1 rcya Rrdhmana, viii, 21). Under their super- 
vi.sion, too, the royal administration of justice w'aa 
cjirriedon, and in their conception of dhdnna, ‘the 
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fixed* ( = Lat. law, ciistoin, and religion lie 

together as yet niidiilereiitiated. In Home, in like 
manner, the Pontificcs, ‘the bridge-builders * (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
fratres arvales, perhai)s endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
ins cieile and of the ius sacrum according 

to IJez/enberger, in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xlii., from 
Umbr. puntiy ‘ piatio, lustratio* from *Jcvento = Av. 
spenta. Old Slav. svQtit, Lith. szwentas ‘sacred’). 
The former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 32411.), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
lind the a<lmini.stration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, >vho, however, in the time of 
Ca3sar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

‘Fere tie omnibus controversiis publicis privatisque constitu- 
unt, et SI quod est adiuissimi faciiius, si cjedes facta, si de 
heroditute, de fiiiibiis coijtro\ersia est, idem dccernunt, prsomia 
ptenasque const itimnt ,* si qiii aut privatus aiit po]uiliis eoriim 
decreto non stctit, sacn ficus interdicuiit. Haoc pmna apud 
cos est gravissinia ’ (vi. IS). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Co'sar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons i ‘ Neque druides 
habent, qui rebus divinis piicsiiit, neque sacriiiciis 
student.’ ‘They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice’ (cf. ‘ agriculturae non student,’ vi. 22, 
which cannot mean ‘ they do not engage in agri- 
culture,’ seeing that Ca\sar himself attests that it 
\vas i)ractise<l in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly ollice 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons. This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, w’as tlie case 
in primitive times. On the other hand, >ve find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
prie.sthood already exi.sting, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
^icnrt and esngo ‘priest,’ lit. ‘keejier or guardian 
of the law ’ find ‘ proclaimer of law.s ’). 

Tht* priest is the man uho calls for silence in the popular 
asseinbb (Tac. Oenn.^ rh. 11 ; ‘silciitiiiin per sacerdotes, quibus 
turn et coercendi ius est, imperatur ; and while even Caesar, 
vi. 23, reports : * Cum bellum civitas aut illatiim defendit aut 
infert, nia^istratus, qui ci bello praosint, ut vitas iiccisque hal)eant 
pqtcstatem dcliguntur,* so that thus all power of punishment 
might be assigned to the ciril authorities, we are told in Tacitu-s, 
ch. 7 : ‘Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nun, saerrdotibus perinissum, non quasi in poeriain 
nec ducis iussu, sed veliit deo imperante, quern adesse bellantibus 
credunt.’ In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompanies, together w'ith the king or prince, tlie 
sacred car in which horses are yoked (ch. 10). The priest of 
Nerthiis (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alois among the 
Nahanarvali (ch. 43) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids oi Gaul 
is to be met with again in the extreme east of 
Euro|)e among the ancient Prussians. 

Even Peter of Dusburg {Script, rerum Prurs. i. 53) was able to 
report : ‘ Fuit autem in medio nationis hums perverss, scilicet 
in Nadrowia, locus quidam dictus Romow, trahens iioinen 
Buuin a Roma (I), in quo habitabat quidam dictus Criu'e [per- 
ha[)8 Lith. kercu ‘magic,* kerHi ‘to charm*; a connexion with 
Lith. triivas * crooked,* from which we have krivmle ‘ the sign 
of the dignity of the Criwe,* seems scmosiologically impossible], 
quern coTcbant pro papa, quia sicut doininus papa regit uni- 
versalem ccclesiam fidelium, ita od istius nutum seu mandatum 
non solum gerites pnodictas sed et Ijethowini et alis nationes 
Lyvoniaa lerrao reji^ebantur. Tantse fuit auctoritatis, quod non 
solum ipse vcl aliquis de sanguine suo, verum etiain nuntius 
cum baculo suo vel alio signo noto transiens terminos infldehum 
pra:<lictorum a regibus [by these are meant the small heads of 
clans who were to be found even in primitive Aryan times, 
of. Reallexiamy art. * Konig *] et nobilibus et communi populo 
in magna reverentia haberetur. Fovebat etiam prout in Uge 
veieri higem ignem* (cf. also the passage quoted above, 

S . 34, from Jerome of Prague, and the more detailed informa- 
on given by Matth. Praitorius, op. cit. p. 3817.). 


What ^vo have here, then, is another of those 
families expert in ma^ic (according to Prietorius, 
op. cit. p. 40, the blood relations of the Criwe 
were called Krywaiten), whose special service was 
devoted to a perennial fire, and whose chief on 
account of this cult — according to Jerome, magic 
oracles were practised by means of fire in the 
case of sickness — liad attained to the position of 
influence described above. 

(c) The Temples. — In primitive religions all 
over the world it is a recognized phenomenon 
that all objects which rise above the surface of the 
ground, in particular, stones y stumps, and trees, 
are regarded as possessing a divine anima, and 
are made the objects of a fetish worship (cf. £. 
B. Tylor, ii. 161 IF., 215 fF.). Amonjj the Aryan 
peoples also this low stage of religious life can 
be proved. The most important testimonies for 
it will be brought together, without as yet 
asking the question whether the objects of worship 
of which they treat were really conceived of every- 
where as real incorporations of the deity, or 
only as representations of it. 

(a) Stone-worship. — With regard to ancient (Greece 
in general, we have the following report of I’au- 
sanias, vii. 22. 4 : 

ioTrjKoxri iyyvTara rov aydAfiaroi TtTpdyiovoi \idoi rpidKOura 
pakiara rov apiSpov toutovs at^vaiv oi i>aptU (Phanu, a town 
of Achaia), eKdoTto B^ov tlvo^ ovofia iTriXeyovre^t rd Se ert ttoA* 


atOTfpg icaX rolai ndtri ripd^ 0tti>v dvrl ayoA/xaTuiy dp yot 


kiBoi. 


The same author mentions, in detail, unhewn 
stones in place of the figure of the god in the 
fane of Herakles at Ilyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespiaj; but with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orchomenos, it is said (ix. 38. 1); rds 
ph 8^ ir^rpas (rlfiovai re pL&Kiara sal Tip 'Ereo^Xe? a&rca 
weacTr iK rod ouparov ipaaLy. Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest periods 
of Greek history, but continued through the whole 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, knows : 


rovr fJLtv ovB’ iepbv ovre Biopov ovre oAAo rwv OeCuv ov6iv ripdy, 
TOV9 KoX Ai9ov 9 xal iv\a rd rvxdvra jcal By^pia affifo-Bai {i.e. 
they W'cre atheists and fetisli-worshippeis). Cf., further, ()\cr- 
beck, ‘Dos Kultusobjekt bci den Cneclien m seineii aitesten 
flestaltiingen ’ in Berichte d. kgl. sacks. Ges. d. Wissm- 
schaften zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Kl., 1804, ii. p. J21flr. ; and also 
the account above, p. 37, of the oldest cult of Hermes. 


On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. He was worshipped, in a chajiel founded 
for him by Koinuliis, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone (silex), although in this case other ex- 

{ danations are still possible. In Germany, 
lurchard of Worms demands : ‘ Lnpides quoque 
quos in ruinosis locis et silvestribus, dienionum 
ludificationibus decepti, venerantur, ubi et vota 
vovent et deferunt, funditus elFodiantur, atque in 
tali loco proiciantur, ubi nunquam a culloribus 
suis venerari possint,’ and among the Lithuanians, 
as we liave already seen above, the Jesuit Kos- 
towski found the worshij) of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. akmZ ‘ stone ’) as late as the 18th century. 

(p) Worship of stumps. — More frequently than 
unhewn stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless piles, boards, lumps of wood, and jiosis 
{ivXov ovK €lprya<rp.ivov, AydXjuLa (OXivoy ApLopipov, irpijxyov 
avTo<pvis, 86pv, aavls) mentioned as objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for this also have been 
fully gathered by Overbeck * {op. cit. ). The Italian 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. aeluhrum, ‘ sanctuary,’ 
lit. delubrum lignum, ‘a niece of wood freed from 
the bark’ (liber, *luber, lliiss. lubil). Begnniing 

it, Festus (ed. O. Muller, p. 73) reports: ‘deluhrum 
dicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est dccorticatiiin, 

* The author has been unable to examine the work of M. W. 
de Visser, Die nicht menschengestaU. Ootier der Oriechm 
(Leyden, 1003). 
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quern venerebantur pro deo ’ (cf. also IJotticher, 
naumkultus der Hetlenen^ and Overbeck, p. 149. 
Wi&sowa [op. cAt. p. 400], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, wliicli was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz. deluhrum, from deluere ‘to wash 
away ’ ; hence, ‘ place of washing away ’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old Saxon ‘Irniensul’ was 
simply an upright tree-stump, regarding which we 
have in Transl. S. Alexandri (Fertz, Mon. Germ. 
ii. 676) the following account ; ‘ Frondosis arboribus 
fontibusque venerationern exhibebant : truncumque 
quoque ligni non parvce magnitudinis in altum 
erectum sub divo cole bant, patria eum lingua 
Irminsul appellantes, quod Latine dicitur univer- 
salis colunina’ (cf. also \V. Mannhardt, Wald- und 
Feldkulte^ i. 304), The Scandinavian-Russian 
‘ Waragers* are described by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(ed. Frahn). Ho tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacriiices before a huge upright 
block of wood, whicli in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slavonic lan- 
guages the most freouent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,* ‘post,* ‘ picture,’ 
‘statue* (cf. Miklosich, ‘Die christiiche Termino- 
logie der slav. Sprachen,* Denkschrift der Wiener 
aTc. d. W. xxiv. 36 if.). Is it not also possible tliat 
the Russian expressions for ‘ magician * and ‘ to 
charm,’ kohlunU, koldovdti^ are connected with 
Russ, koloda^ ‘ tree-stump * ? * With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post* (yupa) to which 
tile sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘ Lord of the wood * (vdnaspati), 
smeared witli oil, and bound with plaited bands 
of grass (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p. ‘256). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post ox stake (cf. Skr, stMnd, Avesta stuna 
=Gr. (TTifiXrj, O.lf.Cf. stollo from *st{h)el-nd, and 
Skr. svdru, ‘sacrificial post* = A.S. sioer, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of two equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

( 7 ) Tree-worship . — Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree-worship prevalent among the 
Euro[)ean branches of the Aryan race, only a few 
characteristic examples can be brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zevs in the storm- 

moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (4k 5pv6s 
v\pLK6fioio) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
ing oracles, and who was served by a special 
priestly caste, the 2eXXof ( = Lat. Salii), who slept 
on the ground with unwashed feet (II. xvi. 234 ff.). 
In Mycena'an Greece also the worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A. J. Evans, ‘ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Uult,* 
JUS xxi. 99 fl’.), without making it necessary to 
think of intlucnces from Oriental religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a 13a7atos (probably = 0 i 77 <«;va(oy, cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 

Cf. Livy, i. 10 : * Spolia ducis hostium caesi suspensa . . . 
ferculo {^erens (Roiniilus) in Capitolium ascendit, ibique ca cuiu 
od quercum pastonbua sacram deposuisset, siinul cum dono 
dosi^navit Jovia tinea . . . haac temph est orij^o, quod primuiu 
omnium Uomai sarratiim cat.* In addition, Festus (ed. O. 
Muller, p. 87) states : * Fagutal aacellum Jovia, in quo fuit 
fagus arbor, quea Jovia sacra nabebatur.* 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,* such as 
Robigus, Anna Perenna, Camenoi, etc., that were 

* At the present day tliis primitive stump-worship is perhajis 
to bo seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
* Yule or Christmas log,’ regarding which see H Meringer, 
Ifidogernianische ForscTumgen, xvi. 151 ff., xviil. 277, xix. 444. 
Cf. here also on Lat delubrum. 


worshipped in them (cf. Wissowa, op. cit. p. 401). 
The traces of tree-worship continue even more 
signilicantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, A^meas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Europa (S. JEnece Sylvii 
Europa), c. xxvi. : 

‘ Postremo alios populos adiit (Jeromo), qui silvas daninonibus 
consecratas vencrabaiitur et inter alias unairi cultu digmorem 
putavere. . . . Ventum erat afl medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetustissiuiam et ante omnes arbores religione sacram et quam 
potissiine sedem esse putabant percutere aliquaindiu nullus 
pricsumpsit. . . . Erant in ea regione plurcs silvae pan religione 
sacrifi. Ad qiiasdum IIieron>nius amputandas per^t, rnulierum 
iiigens numcrus plorans atque eiulans \ itoldum (a lathuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucuin 8u<;cissiim (lucritiir et domiiin dei 
ademptam in qua divinam opem petere consuessont ; inde 
pluvias, Hide soles obtinuisse ; nescire iani quo in loco deum 
quairant, cui domicilium abstulerint. Esse alKpios ir.inores 
lucos, in queis dii coll solcant, eos quoque delere liieronytiium 
velle.* 

An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of Perkiinas, in whose rustling the 
worsliipper believed himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below, III. 2 ). Other sacred trees were the birch 
(biriulis), the hazel (Inzdona), the cherry tree 
(/jt/*nt^), the maple (klew^lis), and the mountain a.sh 
(szcr7nuksznis). An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, rumhuta, 
romove, from which the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly tlie Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus (Germania, eh, 9) 
gives to their tree-cult ; 

‘Ceterum ncc cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullani 
humani ons si^ciem adsimularo ex magmtiidine caslcbtuim 
arbitrantur ; lucos ao nemora consecrant, doorumque noimmbua 
odpellant secrctum illud, quod sola revcrentia vidcnt ' 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of winch Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythol.^ i. 6f.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully develoned. There was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, i/A' xvi. ‘249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in l^iitain 
I (cf. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘ The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,* J AI xxx. 2211.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree->\ orship collected here, we could 
nnakc no greater mistake than to siqipose that the 
religious ideas wliich lind expression in this worship 
aie all to bo placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
tlie majority of eiuses, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under which a deity >\as 
worshipped that existed outside of the obiect, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, |K)st, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine anima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree- worship. When Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to poui oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 
present the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to he judged in the .same way as when ‘ in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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colanms, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and saerilico as divinely 
powerful Iiy virtue of the “ Atua” or deity which 
uad filled tliciu ’ (Tylor, ii. 162). 

In I jthuaiila the oak was, it is true, sacred to PerkAnas : but 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Rostowski: 
Ar bores item evulsai stirpitus, turn quercus, quibus mares turn 
tilne quibus fcniin® pullastra pro frugibus et incoluniitate rei 
domesticjo quasi diis faciebant ’ (Bruckner, Arehiv fur slav. Phil, 
IX. 35)^ and other Kports, according to which sick persons, 
observing retnarl^ble customs, clamber up into the boughs of 
ft sacred oak. ‘Ther^ter they bind each his offering on the 
pmnch of the tree, and seriously believe that thev will be healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such a branch* is quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women's veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
s^nnee money also, which thev lav upon the ground before 
the tree * (cf. Usener-Solmsen, Gottemaimm, p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Frazer, GB^) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
tree.s were ^yo^shipped as actual fetislies. When 
within the limits of this racial division — and cer- 
tainly jis early as primitive Aryan times (a point 
where tlie present writer dillers from Frazer)— tlie 
cult of the ‘ heavenly ones * came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to be thought of 
iKitween these ‘heavenly ones* and the olijects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
.sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which w'ere now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the ‘heavenly ones.* 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 


This connexion is most clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the oak. 
Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Jupidter Feretrius 
and the oak worshijiped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitolino, Perkiinasand^7/iw/tw(‘oak*), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of ilie Celts 
by Mfiximus 7 yrius ; KcArof (r^fiovci Ala^ dyahfia di 
Aids KeXriKdy vxprjKh 5/Juy. Nothing can be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mind how the lightning flashe.s of the thundcr- 
come down w’itli an especial fondness on the 
king of the forest ; and it is diilicult to conceive 
why H. Afunro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘ I'he Oak and the Thunder-god,* mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reivson for this 
phenomenon a.s a supjiosed dwelling of primitive 
man lielow the oak. 13ut the other gods are 
also j>rcferahly thouglit of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a 
iuSepSpos, a Aidpvaos Mevdpos, an 'EX^yrj devdpiris, an 
KcdpedTis, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as a silva I/erca/is (=:Doriar) sacra 
(Ann. ii. 12), a castu?nnemus of NerthuFi(Ger?nanta, 
c. 40), and a lucus/Jaduhenme (Ann. iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have .seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In this assimilation of the cult of the ‘ heavenly 
ones ’and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-fetish- 
ism wo liave secured, once for ail, the foundation 
for the exjiLanation of tlio two most outstanding 
objects of heathen worship in historical times ■— 
the temple and the image. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is w'or.shipped develops into the 
stone temple; the stone or wooden stump, which 
serves os a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
features and becomes the image of the god. 


This process can be very well followed in the Greek word for 
‘ temple,’ I^esb. yaOof, Dor. Ion. wriv, Att. (*i^a/‘o-), which 

onginally indicated not the whole temple, but only the iiiiiiost 
room, where the 0gure of the god stood (t^ ™6«). This 

primitive Greek *fUlvo- is, in the oonvicUon of the present 
writer, identical with the root found beside it, *ndvo-, *ndu 
(Skr. ndva, ndvd', nduaGr. vavt), *8hip,' ‘tree,* so that t>oth 
wordif come tojfether In the meaning ‘tree -trunk’ (cf. e,q. 
Skr. Jdni ’wood* and ’boat,' Old Saxon etamm, ’tree-trunk’ 
and * ship,’ and many other similar changes of meaning). 


This probable combination is, the present writer 
thinks, raised to a certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually phaced in, below, or on trees 
(Tpipivip ivl TTTeXi-os, ^^yoO larb npijjLVip, iv Kidp(p peydXu ) ; 
and the name of Juppitcr of Dodona in the primitive 
cult, Zeds Ndws (sidvio-s), finds its natural interpre- 
tation if we conceive him as ‘ the one in the tree- 
trunk.* * The dpybs \lOos and the (davov od/c elpyatr- 
fxivov gradually change into the ppiras ( = Skr. 
mUrta ‘ figure * ?), the imago or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the images of 
llerincs, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stage on this 
path of development. 

The words of J. Grimm (Deutsche MythoU i. 69) 
are true of the Teutons. ‘ Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a walled 
and built house, dissolve.s, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful by trees that have grown up of 
their own accord.* The conceptions grove and 
temple accordingly run to a large extent together 
in the Teutonic languages. 

This is tnie of the series Goth, alhs, A.S. talk, Old Saxon 
alcLh ‘temple,’ which corresponds to the Old Lith. elkas ’grove,* 
Lett, elks ‘idol,* perhaps also to the Gr. dXtros (*alkfo8f) ‘grove,* 

‘ sacred grove,* which, however, is compared by others with Old 
Slav. Ifyu ‘forest.* The same also holds of O.Il.G. hame, A.S. 
hearh, hearg (O.H.O. hanigdri ‘priest*), which are explained 
in glosses by lucxie, nemus, and also by eaoellum, simulacrum, 
fanum, as well as of the A.S. beam, * grove * (O.ll.Q. parawdri 
’priest*), which belongs to the common Slavonic root boiil, 
’pine,* * pine-forest* (cf. Zutibure, i.e. sventi herd ’sacred pine 
forest’ in the lands of Merseburg according to Thietmar : htcue 
Z. dictus ab accolis ut Deus ao omnibus honoratus). To this 
class of expressions are addod—for the later temples built of 
wood or stone, wiiose first traces are to be foundprotobly in the 
templumot the Tanfana, which, according to T^tus (Ann. I. 
61), was level with the ground — new designations borrowed 
from the human dwelling-house, such as O.H.G. hof, halla, 
s(U, petapdr, petahds, plCzhils, pldstarhds, Goth, gudhiis, etc. 
J^gurcs of the gods, too, which are designated as ^6ava, ‘ carved 
works,* but regarding whose more definite nature we unfortu- 
nately can discover nothing, are rejieatedly mentioned from the 
4th century (cf. Qolther, Germ. Myth. p. 604). 

At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves as jilaces for 
the worshij) of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ‘ sanctuary,’ ncrneton(bpvvipLCTov, Medionemeton, 
Tasinimeton, Vememetoni Skr. mXnuts ‘worship’) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human bands. Here too, however, the 
ordinal meaning is seen from tlie Old Saxon 
Inalculus sunerstitionum, in which mention is made 
‘de sacris silvarum, quae nimidas ( = G»11. nemelon) 
vocant.* On the other hand, tlie neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the I’russians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continued 
in their templeless condition up to the date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves. Thus a heathen fisher (cf. Vrm- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god (Wejo- 
mtis) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
with gaping mouths. The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slavs, and Miklosieh 
(Die Christlichc Terminologie, p. 67) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground wdiatever for the 
assumption that the first preachers of Christianity 
fouml here buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Kusaian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 


explanation of the Greek ‘temple,* derives 
this word from vatw, ‘ 1 dwcU,* and means the same os ’dwollinir- 
place. Against this view the chief objection is that 
tlesignfttions of the temple according to the analoirv of 
human dwelling-place are all of a late date, and Gr wcic In 
the sense human dwellirig-plaoo * never occurs. Meringer 
(Indoger^ntsche Forschungen, xviil. 277) now agrees with the 
explanation given by the present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, e,g, the three-headed Tri^lav (‘ Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Monunu Germ. v. 812) an<l Otto of 
Bamberg (M. G. Scrwt.yMd. Pertz,kii. 32). Hero 
too, however, we see iiow dcepl}^ the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in the allections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, and 
even helped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, ‘ quam plebs simplex 
numinis alicuius inhabitatione sacram (estimans 
niagna veneratione colebat.* 

But the places of old Ary«an w’orship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree- worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘ heavenly ones ’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. Persians ^ we saw above 

(p. 33), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when tliey wished to oiler a saciilice to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults in many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lycaian 
Zeus on the highest i)eak of Arcaxlia, where tree- 
cult and highplace-cult were combined. In Italy ^ 
too, the worsldp of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected witli the high places ; and with 
regard to most Roman hills tlie existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wisisowa, 
p. 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports : 
IXdaKOifTaL Kal . . . X6<povs Kal (pdpayyas, Kal roihois 
wairep S<Tia SpCovrei. 

(d) The Feasts.— In the equation, Gr. koprfiy Ion. 
‘ feast ’ = 8kr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘divine service* 
(cf. e.g. mahAvrata, like M.H.G. hdchzU, lit. 
‘great fcfist*), there is to be found an originally 
related designation for the conception ‘ feast,* whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.* It is rather dilHcult to decide what 
these certi dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative heortology of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been taken in hand yet, will be in a pojsition to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (I. 3 h) that the life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the deml ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 

the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be jiroved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
thiid of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder seiison of the year, was con- 

iiccUmI with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Litimanians wo discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the iMrcnfalia were held on .he 23rd of Decern lier, 
the Ferdlia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide* (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s Grundriss^j iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘Yule * (A.S. gM, geohhol) 
probably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
yeqa or *jrq/ui -Gr. in ‘w^est,’ 

•darkness,* ‘under world.* Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (liuss. koroiunit 
‘ Christ-evening,* Bulg. kradun^ ete. ‘ Christmas *), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,* and ‘ an evil spirit 
that shortens life.* In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich (EtymoL Wbrterbuch der 


Slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, ‘■perhaps 
Krncun was a feast of the dead.* * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the J^at. fSricdy fSsiee ‘ feast,’ 
‘ festival,* from the above-mentioned fdrdlia from 
*dhves‘dlia, ‘ feast of the dead,* so t\\ixt fisice from 
*dhvMcCy at first ‘ feast of the dead,* had come 
to mean ‘ feast * in general ; and correspondingly 
festus from *dhvestus and fesnus (in Umb. and Use. 
fesnay sc. domuSy ‘temple’) from ^dhves-nusy at 
first denoted ‘applied to souls,* then ‘sacred,* 
‘holy.* 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘ heavenly ones,* and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel Iroin the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples? It has long been customary 
to find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year ; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well brielly to call to mind what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The muon was the oldest measurer 
of time for tiie Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘ twelfth,* 
the time from I)ec. 25 to Jan. 6, with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Brflhmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year 12 days = 360 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, hulisvhe 
StreifeUy xvii. 224, and SISAWy phil.-hist. Kl. 
1898, xxxvii. 2fi'.)- The present writer, however, 
believes that it has l>een made very probable by 
A. Tille (Yule and Christ nmsy their place in the 
Germanic Year, I^ndon, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the (Jiristian Dodecameron, the sacred 
tune between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 

of Christ. Along with these purely nnattach^ 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. h^mantd = Gr. Lat. hiemSy etc.) and 

summer (Avesta ham = O.H.G. sumary etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantd = Gr. Hap, 
I^t. very etc.). Their combination was calleil a 
‘ post * ; Skr. vatsara, Gr. ^ros, Lat. vetus, 

etc.) ; but in reckoninj^ it was customary to calcu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Ilc(iileu,u'o 7 i, artt. 
‘Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreszeiten,* and ‘Zeitteilung*). All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a knowledfje of the course of the sun, were deriveil 
by” the Indians as well as by the Aryan i)eoples of 
Europe from Babylon. Here, too, the distinction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Her^otus, 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 

• A Russian name for the whole period of Christinas is 
lit. which sho\%s with what sort of heathen 

ideas UuH tune of the year was associated. 
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of Europe. The designations of tiie equinoxes in 
the Teiitonio languages (0. II. 0. ehcnnacht, A.S. 
cfennig/Uy Old Nor. jafmUegri) are undoubtedly 
only translations of tne Lat. wquinoctium (Gr. 
Ifffifxeplai) ; and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have l>een fornied among the dillerent 
Teutonic peoples (O.II.G. sunivcnde, sungihfy 
mnstedey sommertaqy A.S. siinnstcde, Old Nor. sol- 
hvarf) which proclaiiu their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that they, like it, are 
used only for the sumvicr solstice ; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. brthna, i.e. brevissima ; per- 
haps its festival was Angcronay cf. Wissowa, 
op, cit, p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions are to be found. Finally, it is impossilde 
to understand what significance the fixing of the 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
supposing that it "was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture * ; for IVocopius (de Bell, 
Got, ii. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest ])caks 
of the mountains to .spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
thoir festivals. Such a narrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tille, 
Yule and Christ nms, ‘Solstices and Equinoxes’). 

But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot be said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we turn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or iSt. John’s 
day (St. Ivan’s day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 
nexion in which the two elements of Jire and toater 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to lean over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may be that the festive company batUe 
either before or after the kindlin^ of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
ana there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
way.t In this connexion it seems most easy to 
unuerstand an old Indian solstice custom wiiich 
took place at the Mahdvrata festival, i,e, (accord- 
ing to Hillebrandt, Bottumisrhe Forsehungeny v, 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mahdvrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing jars fillea wdth water march in procession three 
times round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead.’ After going round 

* Even in civilized Greece it seeing to have been difficult. 
Cf. EllStath. on Od, XV. 402 : crepoi av-qAaiotf cTvac cicei, 

rd? Tov 7|Aiov elicbt iarffitLOvvro Tpoiratt di’ o Kalrj\{ov did 
toDto amjAaioy cAevov, ttai touto d7^ov<r0ai ei/ ruu^i rpoTrai 17A10V. 

Cf. also I>eht'jfue, Iteckercfies mr DtloSy Paris, *1870, p. 876 : ‘ I.»e 
matin vers Ic moi d'avril iin rayon de soleil i^lissarit contre la 
montaspie p^n^tro dans la caveme et la rcinplit un instant tout 
cnti6re,* etc. (Communication of C. Wenij^er in Weimar). 

t Cf. the following; desenption from the south of Uussia in 
Glazunov, Russian Folksirngs (Russ.), St. Petershur^;, 1894, p. 81 : 

* In particular, youn^ men and women bathe themselves, then 
they put on wreaths of field-maple with frag:rant herbs, gird 
themselves with artemisia, and (gather before sunset on an 
elevated ])Iace, always overlooking a river. Thc} set up two 
figures : one a hiiinan-like image, the other a piece of wood 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and garlands. The wood is 
generally maple. Then they kindle hea|.>s of straw, walk in a 
circle round it, singsongs and, taking the figures in their hands, 
spring in pairs (every lad with his lass) through the fire. When 
they ha\e all sprung through, then they throw the figures, of 
whii*h the male is calleil Kupalo (kttpAla “8t. John's day," 
cf. kupatl “to bathe”), the female Marena (“ inaildei ”), into 

the water. Afterwards they also throw their wreaths into the 
stream.’ 


the tiro for the last time, they pour the water into 
the fire and thus extinguish it. 

This remarkable combination of the two elements 
so highly honoured by the Aryans, fire and water, 
is entirely inexplicable when we start from an 
original solstice festival. On the other hand, it can 
be very easily interpreted if, in the usage of the 
MaliAvrata festival, which, moreover, was held in 
honour not of a sun-god but of Jndra, the giver of 
rcfresliing rain, we see with Hillebrandt {op, cit,) 
and Oldenberg (/>t6 lleligion des Veda, np. 448, 507) 
an ancient rain-charm, i,e, a magical device for 
procuring rain (cf. above, p. 40). Tlien tlie con- 
jecture is inevitable, that in the rites described as 
existing mainly among Indians, Slavs, and Teutons, 
we have to recognize the vestiges of an ancient 
Aryan festival dedicated to lire and water, and 
held in summer, in which, by means of extinguish- 
ing the lire on the earth, the worshipper sought to 
cause the heavens to send down streams of fertilizing 
moisture on the meadows and fields. We have the 
additional fact that among all the Aryan peoples 
inhabiting Middle Europe the time near the Feast 
of St. John constitutes a kind of dividing period in 
the rainfall, i,e, the rain that fell before St. .John’s 
Day was believed to be especially valuable, and 
was prayed for from heaven by priest and con- 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 
fell after St. John’s Day was useless, and even 
brouglit harm. Regarding St. John’s Day itself, 
different opinions prevail. The peasants of the 
Russian province of Archangel say, ‘ The rain on 
St. John’s Day is better than a mountain of gold ’ ; 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite view (cf., for 
details on the subject, Alexis Yermoloir, Der land- 
wirtschaftlkhe volkskalendcr, Leipzig, 199.5, p, 
290 ir. ). Thus from this side also wo seem to 
obtain confirmation of our conjecture that in tiie 
customs described above we have traces of a 
midsummer feast which "w^as celebrated without 
special regard to the longest day. Among other 
tilings, it may have belonged to the solemn rites of 
8uch a festival to seek, for the last time in tlie 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meailows and 
fields by means of a rain-charm. This view, 
which we have adopted with regard to the original 
significance of fire and water, does not in any way 
militate against the idea expressed by Mannhardt 
(Der Bnumkultns, pp. 497,516,521). He regards 
the midsummer fires as sun-charms, since fire is 
supposed to represent the light and heat of the 
summer sun, to which the growing vegetation 
must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aryan festival, a spring- 
feast, are perhaps to be found in the worship of the 
Teutonic Ostara and the Indian Ushas, whhdi hud 
its special place in the ritual at the beginning of 
the year at the Prdtaranuvdka of the Agnistoma 
sacrifice, which was observed with great solemnity 
in spring (cf. Hillebrandt, Vcdische Mythologie, ii. 
26 ff.). It seems that this festival is cliiefly in 
view in the idea, proved to be Aryan by L. v. 
Schroder (‘Lihgo, Refrain der lettischen Sonn- 
wendlieder,’ in the Mitteil, d, antlirop, Gesell, in 
Wien, xxxii.), that the sun at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dances, jumps, shakes itself, 
and plays. 

From such indications as these wo must seek 
further information concerning the times of the old 
Aryan festivals. Since tlie moon, as we have 
alre.ady noticed, was the measurer of time in 
primitive times, the Aryan certi dies must have 
been connected with the chief phases of the moon, 
new moon and full moon. In fact, in India the 
.sacrifices of the new and the full moon belong to 
the regular and most ancient oflerings to the gods 
(cf. Oldenljcrg, op, cit, p. 441 ff., and A. Hillebrandt, 
Das aliindischc Neu- und Vollnujndsopfer, Jena, 
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1880;. But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 
particularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 
HeortologiCf p. 2) ; and amon^ the Teutons the 
‘certidies, cum aut inchoatur Tuna autimpletur’ 
(Tac. Germania^ ch. 11), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘ agendis reous auspicatissimum iiiitium,* were 
certainly identical with the ‘ certi dies ’ (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e.^., ‘Mercuric humanis quoq^ue 
hostiis litare fas habent.’ In Home all the Ides 
(iG?tw = Ir. isce ‘luna*) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts m 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage, ceremonial, in whicli again 
fire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridegroom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted corn is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the lire. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘ atjua et igni.’ 

Romulus married the captured Sabine women, icarA Toy« 
varpiovi tifflurriT? iOia-povi «irl KOivuivC<^ Trvpb? ical v6aro^ tyyviap 
Tovt ydfiovt (Dion. ii. 30), and Varro (Serv. ad iv. 167) 

reports : ‘ Aqua et iffiii inariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hc^ieque et faces prculucent et aqua petita de piiro fonte per 
felicissiinum puenun aliqueiu aut puellam interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes lavari,’ 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right tooK place, at which a boy 
carried the marriage- torch and tlie marriage- water, 
drawn from a pure spring ; then in the house 
of the bride’s father a /ar-loaf (hence confar- 
reatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
\ovTpo<f>6pos, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the cast and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe, 

Thus Menecius reports of the Lithuanians : * Cum nuptiae 
celebrantur, sponsa ter ducitur circa fonan^deUule ibidem in 
sella collocatur, super <iuam sedenti pedes larantur aqua qua 
lectus nuptialis, iota supcllcx domestica et invitati od riuptias 
hospites consperguntur.' 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a lire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led tliree times round the 
hearth in the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stejqied over a V(*ssel of water (cf. the firoofs 
of this lact in Eeallcxicon, art. ‘Heirat,’p. 35611’.). ■ 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under winch husband and wife were united to each 
other for tlie purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the (*hild, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Winternitz, ‘Was wissen wir 
von den Indogernianen ? * (Beilaqe zur Munchner 
AZ, 1903, No. ‘258, p. 293), and E. Samter, Familien- 
festc (hr Griechen nnd Homer, Berlin, 1901. 

S. The relation of the ‘heavenly ones’ to the 
morality of mankind.— In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the goils represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discu.ss 
the (luestion how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of 08 under the protection of some higher being 
only after these ordinances had been evolved and 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as ‘ punish- 
ment’ and ‘crime* resolve themselves, the further 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘tine’ and ‘act liable to a fine.’ The 
Lat. p(jena is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. from which pwna is 

borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the old Aryan 
expression for ‘fine.* In the same way the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum originally signifies 
nothing else than ‘ that which is given (as a line) ’ 
(*da-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth, skal, 
skulun, skula, skidds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollst, sc. bezaJden (‘Tliou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. Jldgitium, ‘ crime,’ ‘ infamous deed,’ wliich is 
derived from *Jiageto, (ci. Jiagito, ‘I demand’) pro- 
bably = Ir. dligea (*dligeto-), ‘ duty,’ ‘ law,’ ‘ right,’ 
Ir. (iligim^ ‘I have a claim to something,’ Welsh 
dleu, etc., ‘ to be guilty,’ Bret, die, Goth, didgs, 
Old Slav, dliigd, ‘ guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ i.e. to a line, ami so on. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which vv'O 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State— murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc.— were 
not punished in any way by the community, i.e. in 
primitive relations, by the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
'rdy=Lat. rex, Ir. ri), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-ludp took the form of blood^rctrnge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated l)y a line of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
.sion for blooil-ievenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta iu‘t = Gr. ttolpt): Skr. chi, 
Gr. rlvopai — *' to punish,’ ‘ to avenge,* ‘ to submit to 
pay a line.’ When at a later date the power of 
the State to inllict [mnishnient deprived the families 
of the .^elf-help and the exacting of the line, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by tlie State, and the action w Inch 
incurred payment of a line became a ciime against 
the laws of the State (cf. Rcallcxicon, artt. ‘ Blut- 
lache,’ ‘Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen ’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a tine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgres.sions of 
the decrees of any supernatural beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to be the ease from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes wdiich accoid- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robliery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can be 
given of the fact that Theoclyrnenus ( Od. x v. 256 IF. ), 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemaebus without any purifica- 
tion being regarded as iieces.sary, as w as usual at a 
later date ; or that Ulysses himself (i)d. xiii. 256 ff.) 
w^as not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, although in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sen teil himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete ? 
Just as little did Telemachus (Od, iii, 70ft*) take 
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offence ^heii he was asked on his arrival if he was 
perhaps a robber who was roving over the sea and at 
liazard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf., 
further, in lleallexicon^ artt. ‘Mord* and ‘Raub*). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence. On the other hand, 
tlieft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy — a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge 
of his family, ».6. to use the form of expression of 
a later date, remained unpunished (cf. Meallexicon^ 
aitt. * Diebstahr and ‘Ehebruch*). 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for tiie notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the be- 
ginning : Skr. d'gas=^Gr, dyos (dndgas = avayi^t, i.c. 

‘ without d' gas "—dyos). But we sliall see that the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the* Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can unfortunately deduce very little), we 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. lieal’ 
lexicon^ p. 905) with reference to four different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An dyos^ then, which is best 
translated by * abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In ^Eschylus [Septem con- 
tra T/iebas, 1017) we are told of Polynices : ayos 

Kal BavCjv KeKn^fftrai | Ocwv warpyttv oOs dri/ndo’as 
S5e I <TTpdT€Vfi ^waKTdv tjupaXwr ypei wiXiv, i.e. he who 
led tlie army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the Bcol Tarp<poiy and— as unburied — would be 
the same in death. But these $€ol irarpfoi (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Caland, Totenverehrung^ 
1 ). 69 f . ) were — at least originally — not the ‘ heavenly 
ones* or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc., but rather the souls of 
Die ancestors honoured as divine^ the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worshm was 
as-signed (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche^, i. 167 ff’.). We saw 
(above, p. 2S) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times rested 
on ancestor -Ivor ship y and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactnes.s over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when }>erj)etrated 
against a member of the family as dyos, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
genitors who presided over the family. The old 
Roman conditions speak very plainly in this con- 
nexion : * In regis Bomuli et Tatii legibus haec est : 
“ si parentem puer verberii, ast olle plorassit parens, 
pucr divis parentum sacer estod” id est claniarit. 
julicitur: “si n unis [sc. verberit parentem], sacra 
divis parentum estod” in Servi Tulli’ (acc. to Th. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris lloniani 
antiaui^, Freiburg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed to the diris paren- 
tum, the ^eots varpt^ois, the souls of the ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How much more must this have been 
the case with the paricida, the ‘ kin - murderer ’ 
(fpdro- from *pd.9o- = Gr. iny6s), i.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan ; and Bruiinenmeister 
(Das TdUingsverhreehen im altrdmischen Recht p. 
171) has undoubtedly good ground for describing the 
deo (or better still the divis parentum) necari as 
the legal consequence of the paricidium. These 
conditions doubtless also gave rise to the Latin 
expression supplicium, ' capital punishment,’ really, 
however, the ‘ appeasing ’ (sub-placare), sc. divorum 
parentum. As the spirits of the ancestors had 
power over the family, so in the same way would 
they also have controlled the tribe even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would have been 
aroused by everything which was directed against 
the tribe and its leader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punish- 
ment of primitive times (cf. above, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
popular assembly, which represented the tribe, can 
best be conceived of as a supplicium, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who rule over the tribe (cf. 
Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Opfer,’ ‘ Verbrechen,’ ‘ Strafe,’ 
and ‘ Volksversammlung ’). 

It is therefore evident that the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, and religion is to be found in 
the worship of the dead, who from the remotest 
antiquity were looked u])on as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the tribe (Skr. 
svadhd ‘ propriety,’ ‘ customary condition’ = Gr. HBos, 
‘habit,’ ‘custom,’ ‘usage,’ 9j0os, ‘use and wont,’ 
‘habitual stopping - place, ’ and (perhaps) Goth. 
sidvs, O. H. G. situ, ‘custom ’). The ‘ heavenly ones ’ 
have originally nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyond the realm of 
good or ill (‘jenseits von Gut und Bose’). For if 
what is stated in detail above is correct, that the 
deities designated by tlie equivalents Skr. devd, 
Lat. deus, etc., were nothing else than ‘ special gods* 
of the sky and the natural phenomena connected 
with it, who exerted an inffuence only within the 
spheres to which they owed their conceptual origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could have recourse to 
them only in matters which lay within these special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificed to 
tne thunder that it might sf)are his own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to light up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
even in the hymns of the Rigveda, the gods are 
much more frequently represented as strong, large, 
and powerful than as endowed with any moral 
qualities (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 
&4). But the more the ‘ heavenly ones ’ and the goas 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided personalities, the more were they also 
invested with a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the tribe 
into the city and the State, they took over the r61e 
of guardian from the souls of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as the bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society. Thus the 

f »ast belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
uture to the ‘ heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process of 
evolution in the history of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition — the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality. 

(1) Truth.— The Aryan name for this idea is contained in the 
two originally connected equivalents, Skr. enfyd = Gotii. suniis, 
and lAt. vtrus ^ 0. H. Q. tvdr. Old Ir. fir, Ijoth roots Hignifving 
the ' actually existing ’ (iiatyd : sdn, * existing,’ I^t. venis from 
•vea-ro-a: Ooth. viaan, ‘to he,* ‘to exist'). The oath serves 
the purpose of strengthening this ‘actually existing’; and 
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the farther back we so in point of time, the more important is 
the part played by the oath ; Just as, even at the present day, 
the uneducated more frequently than the educate regard it 
as necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is (ilaced 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series of words: Skr. aw. 
Or. 6/xi/v/ixt, Ital. own. (cf. Aufrecht, Rhein. Museum, xl. ICO, and 
Bucheler, Lex ItcU. p. 18 ; cf. also the words. Old Slav, roia 
* oath,* = Armen, eranum * swear/ and Irish 6eth = Qoth. atb). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil (cf. Realleancont art. * Eia ') 
was simply a curse, which a man declared against himself 
ini case of false swearing (thus Skr. iapdtha^ ^ curse,' *oath', 
Old Slav, kleti ic, lit. *to curse oneself to swear/ Qerm. 
schwbren). In swearing, a man touched himself or some other 
object (thus Ir. Umg^ * swear, ’=Lat tango^ *l touch/ and Old 
Slav, prisma, * oath/ lit. * touching '), with the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or bo exposed to de- 
struction if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods, and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to be present as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and to carry it out in the case of perjury. Thus we are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion ; the * heavenly 
ones' — particularly Zeus, the god of the bnght, all-seeing sky of 
day— have become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of truth. 

(2) //ospito/ity.— The prunitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed ^th impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of hospitality ^ which 
can be proved to have existed among all the Aryan i^oples, 
even among Teutons, Slavs, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallexiccn^ art. ‘Gast- 
freundschaft') : and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
primitive Aryans. How is it possible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial reception 
at one’s own fireside? In answer to this question, H. v. Ihering, 
in an essay, *Die Gastfreundschaft im Altertum' {Deutscne 
Rundschau^ 1886-87, vol. iii. April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Handelsgeschichte und Warenkunde^ i., Jena, 
1886, p. 4 if., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, points to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, an<l 
expressed the view that in it is to be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where confirmed by the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many unav'ilized peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader in spite of the bloodthirsty hatred of strangers *The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud ; the}' 
are zealous head-hunters. I^ut, none the less, the Angami 
trader of any village whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is In safetv from 
sudden murderous desires* (Ratzel, Volkerkunde'^, i. 670 ff.). 
G. Klemin (Kulturgeschichte, iv. 310) also reports as follows of 
the South Sea Islanders : * As we saw above , oesides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
This gift is regarded, W'hcn it is received, as being, in a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.* Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can be et>molog^caIly demonstrated (cf. Reallexicon, art. 
' Handel’) ; and in the series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth, gasts. 
Old Slav, gosti, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before U8(cf. Wmtemitz, op. c%t. p. SS9). But, in order 
to become a * guest,* the stranger must be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as is exprcs8e<i, e.g., in the Lith. sweezias, * guest,* from *su>etjas 
asGr. Srtfi from *si>etd, * relative*; the father of the family, on 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hospes, i.e. 
*h(M-pets ' lord and protector of the stranger,' and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-Saxon l^islation (cf. Boeder, *Die Faniilie bei 
d. Angelsachsen,* Studien zur eng. Philol. iv. 83, note 1) ; and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius, Strateg. xi. 6, reports 
of the Slavs : eiorl 64 roc? avrot^ riwioi, sol 

^lAo^povov/uicvoi avrovv 6ia<m^ov(riV <«c r6irov civ r6irov, od Si¥ 
6ew)nrai, cuv clyc 6i d/jiAciov rov virodcxoficvov rbr 

fihafiriyai, irdAcftov xivci jcar* avrbv A tovtov vapmutvo^, 
^yo v ficvo y tov {4vov «<c6 tirTy<riV| i.e. he feels himself 
bound to take blo^-revenge, just as if ho were a relative. Tims 
the * guest,* by means of tne protection of a family and the $€ol 
irarp^i which guard it, is rendered inviolable. Mow, the more 
the interoourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
all learn to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does ho also take over the task of protecting the 
stranger who is alreadv. In a certain sense, sacreil, and so Zevv 
(lytof takes his rise. That this is a comparatively late proi'^ess is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears veiy seldom in 
the Homeric language, in oomparison with the countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of the 
god (cf. above, p. 84). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones* become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
in human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, but there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unknown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can be illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a * helper 
m generation ' or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less value was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally be 
surrendered. As far as the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is U> be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians: rat 64 napOe'yove ov 4^vhda’<rov<ri, oAA' 
oto*! aural /SouAovroi aySpd<ri fj,i(ry€<rOcu (v. 6) oomes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. ReaUezicon, 
artt. ‘Ehebruch,* ‘ Keuschheit,* ‘ Zeugung^shelfer,* ‘ Gastfreund- 
schaft'). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times ! In Home a god Mutunus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 82) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male and 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on his/osetnum. The amulet was called muf- 
tonium (from mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pizius (from Lith. ^ii, ‘ coire ’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the 'chaste' Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their manage 
festivals their god Fricco under the symbol of an inunense 
pnapus. 

If, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminology of the conception 
* chaste ’ in the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. ayv6i (cf. 
aytov * holy,' a^ofMu * I fear *), Lat. castus (cf. eastum, ' the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ castxmonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from sensual enjoyments '), 
Goth. swUens (aym, ocrio?, a^wo?), 0. H. G. chiiski, scOaki (per- 
haps sciuhen ' to fear ’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has its root tn sacred soil. In the worship of 
the * heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
*in punt},’ to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen F'ehrle, Die kuitibche Keuschheit xm Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms only a single 
branch, is not native to Aryan soil (cf. ReaUexicon, art. 

‘ Reinheit und Unreiiiheit ’). 

The connexion of the ‘ heavenly ones * with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples. 
For tney believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the ap^Kiinted interpreters of the same, they were 
most eirectively serving the interests of the 
‘ heavenly ones,^of mankind, and of tliemselves. 

If in tnis way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘hea\enly ones* and the 
morality of mankind was very i\eak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leofiold v. Schroder (cf. V trhanalunQtn des 
II, intemationalen Kongresses fur aligcmeim 
Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p. 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor- worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme l>enign being. This 

• This does not exclude the possibilit} that certain rules of 
continence, as. j; , the demand oct'iirri ng among the Indians 
and Teutons to pn*8or\e (X>ntinence some time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magic iiifiuences, biirJi 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the bo<iv' of the w’Oinan at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenlierg, Die Religion des 
V^a, p, 271, and L. v. Selmder, Die JJochzextsbrduche der 
Esten, etc , Berlin, 1888, p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre-liistoric times 
to be combined Avith the primitive god of the 
sky, Dyaus, Zeus, etc. (cf. above, p. 33). We shall 
wait Avith interest to see what grounds L. v. 
Schroder is able to bring forward in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. Fate, — More oven than by questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation of life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
whicn mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘ fate.* The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the jwwers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to tNBar an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and Avhich without distinction overwhelms 
with weal or woe ‘ now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.* Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in wliich the Christian finds peace 
of soul — the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of the 
dark problem. What are these ? A^ain the Chris- 
tian, in his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must be for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrej)ressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to ])enetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what way.s was this attempted ? 

Thus there are two que.stions Avhich we have here 
to consider in reference to primitive Aryan ti iies ; 
‘ What idea did they entertain of fate ? ’ and ‘ Hoav 
did they seek to divine the future ? * 

X. The conception of fate.— In this discussion 
we shall start from a famous passage in the lUtrl 
(xxii. 208 ff.). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy : 

4XV &r€ t 6 rkrapTOv M Kpovvovs 6.<t>lK0PT0, 

Kal T&re 5r) rrar^p irlraivc TdXavra, 

iw d* trlBci 5vo Krjpe ravrjKeyio^ davdroiOf 

fjL^p 'AxtXX^oj, T^p d' "'EKTopos iTnroddpLOio, 

^\k€ di pAcaa Xapwp' pixe d^'EKTopos al<n.p.op fjpjap. 
The expressions tliat are of interest to ns here 
are, first of all, the which are laid by Zeus on 
the balance of fate, and, secondly, the ale a involved 
in the ateipLOp Tjfiap. A synonym of at<ra is fioipa^ 
which is not mentioned here, but which is identical 
with it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word x^ip is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. alK)ve, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
speaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
nated as Krjpcs on tlie <3Ccasiori of the Antliesteria 
festival in Athens, kt)/? is, ac(x)rdingly, the soul, or 
better, a soul of man, for Tylor (i. 427 f.) has shown 
us that belief in the existence of several souls in 
the human body is wuhily prevalent. The soul 
desiraated by the term K-tfp is specially regarded as 
the Ixjarer of the fate of deatii to men, Avhother 
that death be peaceful or fraught with violence 
(cf. II. ix. 411). Every man is invested at birth 
with such a ktjp, in consequence of which there are 
/Avplai KTjpes {11. xii. 326 f. ). But every people as well, 
in so far as it is thought of as an individual, e.g. 
the Trojans or the Aenseans (//. viii. 6911*.}, jios- 


sesses such a xiip ; and the word is finally used, and 
that, too, very frequently, as a personification of 
the goddess of death, Kt)/), the daughter of the 
night, whoso brethren are M 6 /) 05 , Qdparos, Txi^os, 
and the 0uXoi^ ^Opelptop, ‘the people of dreams’ 
(cf. Hesiod, Thcog. 21111’.). A series of ideas 
from the north of Europe comes more or less near 
to this Old Greek conception of Krip. In the first 
place, the Old Norse figures^ of fylgja must be 
mentioned. Their identity with the human soul 
follows at once from the circumstance that the 
expression is interchangeable with the above- 
mentioned Old Norse hugr^ ‘soul’ (cf. p. 15, and 
also W. Henzen, Vher die Traunie in dcr alt- 
nordischen SngalitteraUir^ Leipzig, 1890, p. 36). 
They are called ‘followers,’ because the soul, 
like the in Greece, follows the man as his 
second ‘self,’ his Mu)\op. They often appear to 
the dreamer as animals (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats) ; and if they appear, they announce certain 
ruin. As there was a K-qp of the Trojans and the 
Aclia^ans, so among the old Norsemen there was a 
kyn- or wttarfglgja^ i.c. a fylgja of the tril^e; and, 
as was the case with the Kijpes {cf. II. ix. 411), a man 
could have several fylgja. On the otlier hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in so far as it 
designates the guardian spirit of the man generally. 
The latter is also the meaning of the (Jld Norse 
haminqja^ ‘the many - formed ’ (Old Nor. luirnr^ 
‘form^), in like manner a designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the hamingja appear frequently 
as animals or as women. Especially characteristic 
is their hereditary transmission in the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so on. They 
appear first as giant women, offspring of the Norns, 
A^mo are the hamvigia of the Avorld (cf. Vigfusson, 
Icelandic-Eng. Dictionary, Oxf., 1874-76, p. ‘236). 
Finally, AA'emay mention the characteristic features 
of the southern Slavonic vjedogonya, Avho are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and partly as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (SloAxuiian xjctrogonjn) is connected 
Avith Old Slav. vHril, ‘ Avinu,’ in which ca‘^e the wind- 
like nature of tlie soul Avould be indicated (cf. 
F. S. Kranss, SreA^a, Gluck %ind Schirksal im Volks- 
glanhcn dcr Sudslavcn, Vienna, 1886, p. 19 ff.). 

We have thus made acquaintance Avith a series 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knoAvledge 
of Avliich will assist us in the folloAving consider- 
ation of al<ra and poTpa. 

Both of these words simify not only etymologi- 
cally (alira from *aifjifi: Lat. mquus; poipa: ptpos, 
ucipopai, €ipapTai), hut als(j in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance tlian ‘ share ’ Avithout any 
reference to fate, and then the share assigned by 
fate to every individual man at his birth {Sre pip 
p^rqp) {II. XX. 128 ; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
correspond exactly to the Slavonic expressions, 
Russ, ccutti, ‘part,’ ‘lot,’ ‘ fate,’ ‘fortune,’ 
neslasUe, ‘misfortune’ {*dcnsti: Gr. erx^fw, Lat. 
scindo, lit. ‘the part split off,’ ‘the share’), and 
dolja, ‘ part,’ ‘ portion,’ nedolja, ‘ misfortune * (Old 
Slav, dola, dAlit, ‘ part,’ Goth, dails). 

This ‘ share ’ is, according to the popular Slavonic 
idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied with his 
‘share’ (cf. A. N. Veselovsky, ‘ Fate in the popular 
thought of the Slavs,’ in Trans, of the Imperial 
Academy of Science in St. Petersburg [Russ.], xlvi. 
173 ff.). There is thus a slight distinction between 
poipa {ataa) and dolja {t^.astl), in that the former is 
received at birth, the latter by birth. The latter 
idea, however, is proved to w the more ancient 
from the circumstance that among many Aryan 
peoples, in connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there are deities wlio 
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are designated as ‘mothers’ or ‘child-bearers.’ On 
Slavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav, roidanicy 
{roditi, raidati ‘parere,’ roidenije^ ‘generatio,’ 
roMenica, ‘nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘ matrix, ’‘ mater,’ 

‘ generatio ’), deities to whom, just as to the Perun 
and the liodtl, i.e. the personihcations of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and honev 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul- 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roldenica^ but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rodjenice or rojenice (of. Krauss, op. cit. 
p. 118 f.). Among the Greeks, the E/Xef^wat, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the MoTpai (cf. Preller, Griechische Mythologies^ i. 
612). Among the Romans, we must note the 
Parccdj whose name (Par-ca: pario, cf. similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grundriss^^ ii. 1, p. 476 f.) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers* (so also Wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘ mothers ’ (matron(By 
vuitreSf matree) than has as yet been suggested ? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or oven 
fate itself (Old Slav, roldenica* ^ cf. 

also Archivf. slav, Phil. xiv. 137 IF.), they ‘ impart’ 
ii to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘ imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urisnicy (from Gr. opLj^etu), the 
North Russian udllxnicy (from udlljatl^ ‘to im- 
part’), which — an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration-- have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children prematurely out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. (from vlfiopLai 

‘impart’) liave also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Eiinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newl)orn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 62), but also in three other ways; (I) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. f(\tuvi\ 
[from fdri], Russ. etc. rokil: O. Slav, nkq, ‘I 
s^ay’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. ur\>r, A. S. wyrdy O. H. G. xrurt ; cf. O. H. G. 
toirty wirtely ‘ spindle ’) ; for next to bearing children 
it is litting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. KXudes) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. tit. p. 210; other- 
wise R. Much, Mittcilnngcn dcr anthrop. Gescll- 
schdft in WieUy xxxviii. p. IG) ; and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. ^r/p< 7 , 
A. S. orltxgy O. H. G. urlagy Russ, sudiha, ‘judg- 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘mothers’ and as ‘im- 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nornir 
and discr. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet Iwen explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth. Jilu-dcise% ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘ wdse women,’ undoubtedly in the same sen.se 
as French sagcdemmCy since their help is calleil for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 

* The report of Procopius {de Bell. Goth. iii. 14), that the Slavs 
did not know the ei^op/meVri, must, with Veselovskij (op. cit. p. 174X 
bo understood to nioau that at that tune they had still no 
abstract Faiurn, but knew only beintpa or deities of fate. 

t According to Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. fdtutn was only a ‘ trans- 
lation and interpretation* of the (ireek aTca, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seein}; that /dtum means ‘ that which is 
spoken* and alaa ‘sh.are,’ as we saw above. Fdtumy like 
Parcay must have been a living religious conception among the 
people. 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention the 
Bulgarian nara^nici and the Servian sudnice, 
svyienicCy both so called from the rokd and svdtL^ 
simiba (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the launil (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 
garded as persons. This is true in particular in 
Polish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreca (cf. Krauss, op. cit.)^ 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ /drit). In Latin, from the/d^w7/i, 
£W we saw above, the ‘ word spoken ’ (by the rarcse), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fati and 
fatoey the latter of which became Old French feity 
M. H. G. feity German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek aXaa 
and p.o'ipo. ‘ portion of fate, ’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being tliought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. Myth.s i. 530). The Moirie, as is well known, 
play a specially inq>ortant part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, D(U Volkslebcn dcr Ncugricchcny i. 210 ff.). 
Besides the form poipa, there is also a iua.scuiine 
form At6/)oy, M6pos ‘ fate,’ especially ‘ misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *7noro — *inoria (perhaps on account of 
etpapraiy dpappiviq there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *sinoro — 
*S7noria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, O. II. G. /nar, mardy Old Nor. inaray 
A. S. 7ticere ( — *moriay /Jrolpa) ; the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already ilisiuivered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 

seen, in the Russian udHinicijy spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner (Rutscl dcr iSphinXy ii. 34211’.) 
has shown in detail liow many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares — which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other — we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. fioTpa ( = A. S. 
incere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
w ords bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, w hich was either innate or bestow^ed 
at birth. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, e\en in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples teas permeated by a aeeply 
fatalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gcnls, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the immortal go^ls ; and where this idea 
ap|>ears, it is still in conflict with the older con- 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now' Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place as 
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he ‘spina out’ to men their fortune (Od, iv. 208). 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning’ (above, p. 63). This fipure 
is exceedingly far removed from the activity of the 
highest god of the lieavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and — at 
least very often — in the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, in a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
wliich none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from wliich tlie Homeric 
world had begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.g, burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-w'orship, realms of the dead. Hades 
and Elysium, etc. (cf. above, I. 4 ). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek dalficov. The word, probably connected 
with dalofjLai ‘ I divide,’ signifies the ‘ divider,* * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians {e.g, A^]schy- 
lus, Persoi, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (of. Rohde, 
Psyche^y i. 146) in the sense of glorified human 
souls, we see that fiaf/xwi/ is originally one of the many 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in bonam and especially in 
Tnalam partem. These ideas prevail also in Homer ; 
but in addition Salfiojv is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, liecause, according to the belief which 
CTJidually came into favour, they were responsible 
for the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit. p. 89 fl. 
‘Gott und diis Schicksal’). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into histo^J^ 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depres.sion of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 

2 . The divining of the future.— A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important iaea is to 
be found in the series of term.s : Lith. saitas, 
‘interpretation of scit ones, ‘interpreters of 

signs,’ Old Nor. ‘a particular kind of 

magic for investigating the future,’ Middle Welsh 
hut, New Welsh hUd, ‘ prmstigice,’ Old Corn, hudol, 
gloss, magun ^Gr. oItos (Ionic for *orros), ‘fate’ or 
‘misfortune.’ A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
future cannot be given here ; still, m'c shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divination 
practised among all the separate Aryan peoples 
IS also to be found. The lialtic tribes, 01 whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported : ‘ Prutheni raro aliquod 
factum notabile inchoabant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vel male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur ’ (Script, 
rer. Pruss. i. 64), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f. ) 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
in almost identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
maioris rei nisi auspicato ne privatim quidem 
gerebatur ’ (dc Div. i. 28). For the most detailed i 
account of this topic we are indebted to the re- 
peatedly mentionea work of Matthaeus Prmtorius, 
Delicice Prussira*, oder Prenssische Sehnubiihne (ed. 
by W. Pierson, Herlin, 1871), in which the 
‘ waidlers ’ (cf. , p. 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enuiner- 

* This explanation seems more likely than the one previously 
^ven by the author in his ReaUexieon, p. 29 f. 


ated, and upon which we shall base the following 
discussion. 

(a) The fiight and the cries of Hrds. — ‘ Lekhitones (cf. Lith. 
lekiu ‘ I fly were the persons who observed the cries and the 
flight of birds and predicted future events from them, also called 
Pauksztutici (cf. Lith. paUksztis, ‘bird’). Eagles, ravens, 
hawks were regarded by them as birds of strife; the kite 
as well as swallows, owls, and bees brought hann and Are. 
On the other hand, storks, herons, woodpeckers, nifjhtingales, 
and pigeons were omens of good fortune' (Pnotonus, p. 48). 

* A IcKkritonSf or bird-diviner, when he is to prophesy, dresses in 

white, takes a sacred kryvnUe, i.e. a crooked staff, in his hand, 
goes to a pillukztis, i.e. a mound of earth, prays with his face 
to the east, and waits till a bird comes ’ (Praotorius, p. 48). It is in 
accordance with this custom that in almost all the Aryan 
languages the words for ‘bird’ mean at the same time bird- 
omen and omen generally ; cf. Skr. idkuna (6Akuna ‘ the science 
of interpreting the flight of birds ’), Gr. and opri«, Lat. 

augpieium from *avi-Bpicium, and probably also augur from 
^am^gur (the second part of the won! is still obscure), O. H. 0. 
fogalOn ‘ auspicari ’ ; fogal. fogalrarta ‘ auspicium,’ * augurium ' 
lit. ‘ bird’s-cry ’(Goth, razda, * cry ’), Old Slav. koM, ‘augurium ' ; 
Czech koba, ‘raven’ (for a more detailed list see ReaUexieon, 
artt. ‘Orakel’ and ‘Kechts und links'). We see how closely 
the Litu- Prussian lekkuUms, even in details, corresponds to 
the Roman augur, who in the same way, armed with a crooked 
staff (htuus), mounted the citadel, and, generally with his face 
turned to the east, observed the sky. It is noteworthy that the 
dove, among the Prussians, was a bird of good omen, although 
it generally announced death and misfortune. 

&) The appearance of the sky and natural phenomena.— 
* Szxveigdiuriinis (cf. Lith. Iwaigldi, ‘star’) was a star-gazer* 
(PrsBtorius, p. 42 )l ‘Orone« (cf. Lith. (Sras, ‘air,* ‘weather’) 
observed the sky and predicted its changes’ (Practorius, p. 43). 

* Wejonee (cf. Lith. teijas * wind ’) watch the winds, change the 

weather, and are still to be met with in Nadravia * (Prastorius, 
p. 44). ‘ Wandudutti, item Udones (cf. Lith. wandu, Skr. uddn, 
‘ water ’) are water-diviners, who divine from the foam, waves, etc. 
Of these there are different classes' (I’roitorius. p. 45). It is 
enough to refer to the de ccelo servare of the Roman magis- 
tracy, the ccelestia aitguria, as well as the report of Plutarch 
(Ccesar, c. 19) regarding the Teutonic sacred woiiicn : at trora/icuv 
otVatf vpoopktirovaat koX pev/utdrcDV ihiyfxois sal rexfiai- 

pdficvai irpo€0i<miiov. 

(c) Sacrifice, entrails, and blood. — ‘ Widdurones (cf. Lith. 
nidvriax, ‘entrails’) were soothsayers who could predict the 
future from the entrails of the animal sacrificed to the gods. 
At the present time several of the inhabitants of Nadravia, 
on examining the spleen, liver, etc., of a pig, are able to say 
what kind of a winter It will be, what kina of a crop, whether 
the early or the late seed will thrive. Kraujutiei (cf. Lith krafijas. 

* blood ’), who could predict pood or evil fortune from the blooa 
of men and cattle, from the way it flowed, from its colour and 
changes, and who prophesied also from the menstrual blood of 
women, were the mmid of the ancient Pnissians. At the 

S resent date, in Nadravia we find kraujutten who let blood from 
ie veins, suck it by means of a small horn, and tell from the 
taste whether the person will remain in good health or not. 
Before they suck, they murmur a few words indistinctly’ 
(Pnetorius, p. 43 f ). 

In the south, the Greek UpoatcorreCa and the Roman haruepiees 
correspond to these. It is generally believed that in these 
phenomena we have to deal with an oracular custom which was 
introduced at a comparatively late date from foreign sources 
(into Italv from Etruria), but it in not In accordance with this 
view that the Latin word haruspex with hariolua, fariolut, has 
been formed from a primitive root no longer extant in any 
Italian language (*haru- * entrails,’ Old Nor. ggm, pi. gamar 
‘bowel,’ ‘bowels,* ‘entrails,* Skr. bird', ‘bowel’). It is also 
worthy of mention that in the Prussian reports the liver is 
emphasized as especially significant for oracular purposes, while 
m Greece it is regarded particularly as the scat of soothsaying 
(cf. K. F. Hermann, Jjehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Altertumer 
der Qriechen^, p. 242). In the same way among all Aryan 
tribes the blood of men and animals was regarded as a means of 
foretelling the future. Who does not remember the white-haired 
priestesses of the Cimri, who, according. to Strabo (vii. p. 294), 
prophesied over a kettle of the blood of slaughtered prisoners of 
war? Cf. alsoOld Nor. hlaut * sacrificial blood ’ Goth, hlauts * lot.* 
(cf) Ominous meetings.—' SzweruUei (at. Lith. iwitrls, * game ’) 
prophesy from game. If a hare, wolf, ass, toad, lizard, or locMist 

S rs, it signifies misfortune * (Pnetorius, p. 48). Cf . also the 
an-Volhynfan chronicle of the Hipatios manuscript (A. 
Bruckner, Archivfdr tlav. Phil. ix. 8) : * Still his converdon (t.e. 
of MendoweJ) was not genuine ; he was wont to sacrifice secreUy 
to his gods, to Niknaaij, Teljawd, Diwerix, and the hare-god* 
Mij(Ujn\ if when he rode out in the fields a hare rose, he 
would not enter into the thicket or dare to break off a twig, 
and he sacrificed to his gods, burned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly practised his paganism.' * To meet a snake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians* (Pnetorius, p. 
87). As far as the other Aryan peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monomph of P. Hchwarz, Mensch 
und Tier im A berglauben, Celle, 1^. But we must specially 
bear in mind in Roman territory the information contained in 
Festus (ed. Muller, p. 244) on ‘Pedestria’: *a vulpe, lupo, 
serpente,* equo, ceterisque animantibus quadrupedibus flunt 

* Also by Joh. lA8iciiis(cfe Diis Samagitarum, p. 61 : * nutriunt 
ctiani quasi deos penates nigri coloris obesos ct quadrupedei 
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(auspicia)/ and p. 260 on * Quinque ’ : * sigiia qu» augures obser- 
vant ex qiiadrupedibus.* 

(e) The mailing of the oak . — ‘ Pruexcellenies arbore8» ut robora, 
quercua, deos inhabitare dixerunt, ex quibus sciscitantibua re- 
sponaa reddi audiebaiitur, ob id nec huiuacemodi arbores 
caedobant, aed religiose ut numinutn dooa colebant* (Eraamtis 
Stella, *de Boruaslao Antiquitatibua/ ii., in Grynwua, N(mu 
Orbis, Basel, 1687^ p. 681). Cf. Od. xiv. 327 f. : 

7hv cv £i<o6cjirTiy 0aro Prjfieyatf 6<fipa Oeoto 

€K Spvbi vif/LK6p,oio fiovhijy errcucovirgt 
and il^schylus, Troin. 880 tt.: 

afjLtfn ^(oiiayrjVt Iva 

fjMyTtia $aK6^ r e^rri f^ttmputrov Aiof , 

T€pajs T aTTicrrov, <u irpocnfyopot jpvtf . 

(f) Fire and »fnoke.~~* SzwakoneSt those who observe the 

signs of a burning light and its smoke, from szivaket *' ft burning 
light," are called Dmnonea, from duinai, “ smoke ”* (Prietonus, 
p. 43). * 111! (the flre-prieste, cL above, p. 44) noctu ad ignem 

accedebant, mane vero consulentibus response dantes umoram 
ngroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se vidiase aiebant, quie cum se 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vit» ostentagset: victurura 
ngrotuin facies ostensa igni, contra li dorsum ostentasset 
monturum portendit * (Jerome of Pragrue). Of. the Greek /btai^no) 

iepwv or ifimjpiay (K. F. Hermann, op, cit. p. 241). Thus, 
Prometheus boasts in ^iCschylus, Prom, 498 : «at ^Aovioira 
impara c^w/ui/xaTcucra, np6ir6ty byr* inapyepia. But here we nave 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the aacnficieU fire^ a 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unknown to the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

(g) Ureams . — * Sajmoneif t.e. dreamers, from 8apnaa(8dpnas)t 
“a dream" : interpreters of dreams are to he found especially 
among the women’ (Pratorius, p. 47). Cf. Or. o»'€tpo 7 r<SAo?, 
interpreter of dreams’ (see K. F, Hermann, op, cti, p. 
830). 

('h) Prophetic utterances at inamagea. — * Szwalgonea are 
bride-examiners, * watdlers,* who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. They also arrange the azwalgus n.ith. kwalgaX, 

* bnde-inspection ’), t.«. the betrothals. Swcugauti signifies 

literall v ‘ to behold.* They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g, 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
beer into the other’s eyes. Such customs are still to be found ’ 
(Prstoniis, p. 46) Cf. Servius, i. 846: *3ecun<lum Romanos 
locutus est, qui nihil nisi captatis faciebant augunis et prascipue 
nuptias ’ ; iv. 45 : * nuptiss enim captatis fiebant auguriis . . ; 

iv. 166 : ’ . . . ideoque auspices defiguntur ad nuptias.’ 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ’waldlers’ 
engaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a Waazkonis (woLszkas^ * wax '), t.e, 
a diviner who studied wax moulds ; further, there were Szioin^ 
nutzei (azudnas Mead’), or lead-moulders; Puttonee (putd, 

* foam’), * those who observed signs in the foam of the beer* ; 
Seitonea (see above, p. 54), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals ; SieUmes 
(siitas, ‘sieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve * ; Stxklorei (stUcZcM, * glass ’), Zerkoluttei 
(zerkolaSf ‘ mirror ’), and Zohnimnkei {ioUy * plant *X who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, planU, etc. It would 
not be diffieult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other hand, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples whi<^ 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuanian sources. 
Such are the tree-oracUf or oracle of the tree • lots (cf Real- 
lexicon, art. ‘Los’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks and 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Heallexicon, art. ‘ Orakel ’) ; the horse-oracle, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Ilehn, Kulturpjlanzen, p. 44) ; 
and also the peculiarly Roman ‘ signa ex tripwiis.* StUl, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg : ‘ aliqui equos nigroe, quidam albos vel alterius 
colons propter deos suos non audebant aliqualiter equitare *) ; 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attend^ 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48 : ‘ nato 
cuiuBvis generis vel oocco vel debili puilo actutum sedcs 
inucantur'). 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can be regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way he supposed to exliaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the inotivcs by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to be explained. Ihering (Vorgeschichte 
der Indoeuropaer, Leipzig, 1894, p. 44111'.) is, so 
far as the mesent writer is aware, the only 
one who, although coniining himself to the 
practice of taking the auspices among the 
Komans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 
undoubt^y correct idea tliat the supposition 

quofdftm Mrpentes’) snakes ars considered as quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by R. v. Ihering (VorgeiohichU dsf 
indoeuroprier, p. 444 f.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, i^cording to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds (^na ex avibus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
A^ans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails {signa ex extis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the land was satisfactory, etc. Tlius 
we should obtain tlie remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream - 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
primitive man. T6 elojBba oO rJpas, says 

Theophrastus {de Plantis, v. 3) ; and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. Wr 
primitive man only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is elufOdt, Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare ^ 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have l>een 
very frequent (cf. Holier, Centralblatt fur Anthrn- 
pologie, vi. 1), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man ? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who— deceived de- 
ceivers — were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, nowever, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the wproach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
healing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we And the Roman 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Pythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 

Conclusion. — It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else was possible — to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
delinite and distinct perioii of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developzmnts in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 

• Of. L. Laistner, Das Ratsel der Sphinx, Qrundsugs siner 
MythengeschichU, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Spbioltes, eine 
pstholo^sch-niytholoffische Abhandlun^f uber die Alptrsurne 
tind Alpdainonen des klassischen Altertums,’ AbK d, kgl, sack 
sischen (jles, d, W,, phU.-hisU Kl. xx., 190a 
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and lead to more or less distant epochs of primitive 
antiquity. Thus there have appeared dillerent 
strata, lower and lii^her, overlapping each other 
in the historic devclojnnent of the religion. 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remembers that even among our own 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. 

This series of developments has been obtained 
by a comparison of w'ords and customs confined to 
the Aryan languages and i)eoples. Uur intention 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the same time, we 
by no means wi^h to underostimate the advantages 
ot the latter discipline. On the contrary, ^yo are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious consciousness, which are 
also of gi’cat importance in the special history 
of Aryan religion. Jhit at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is ollered by the Seniitic and Aryan races, 
and only in the closest connexion with the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be sufli- 
ciently examined only in the case of the two races 
mentioned. Even with this limitation, it must bo 
confessed that comparative investigations such as 
ours, which arc compelled to deal not only with 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot possess the same degree 
of certainty as is to be found in the discussions of 
those who are content to supidy a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, tlie 
Hebrews or the Rahylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re- 
searcli, is cast by pre-historic upon historic times. 
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ARYA SAMAJ. — I, Founder.— Swanii Dayii- 
naiid Sarasvati was born in the year 18 in a village 
belonging to the llilja of Morvi in Kathiawar, 
India. Jiiiring his liietiine he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mul Sahkar, 
son of Amba Sahkar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brflhman, and in religion a stern and puritanical 
W'orsbipper of Siva. Tiie life of Mul oahkar, 
alias Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, falls into three 
nearly equal portions, namely, his life at home 
(1824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883). For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography^ which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosophist, and publislied in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest in 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samfij : 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the jfight of his initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and defiling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation, 


the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister ; and third, liis flight fnmi 
home at the ago of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which liis 
arents were determined he should enter. The 
istory of the first twenty -one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up— (1) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the fuither resolve to allow no sueli en- 
tanglement as marriage to inloifere with his 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnificent courage and vigoui* 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as llardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces. 

After his flight from liome he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannydsi, or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Vedantic influences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
BrahrndrJidrya order and given a new name, 
dha Chaitanya. ^ Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth Older of Sannydsis, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Dayanand Sarasvati. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedantic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Sw ami Virajanand of Mathura, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modern Sanskrit books. 
Tiiis condition being fulfilled, the blind Sw^ami 
taught Dayanand the Vedas, and dismissed him 
with the words : * I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

His religious development may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from I’auraiuc Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivisni and 
Vedantism, but clung to the end to the Sdnkhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
wliich, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North ; of public dis- 
cussions with pandits, maulvies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retioat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘ for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.’ Happily, we nave a 
picture, from the pen of a Eurojiean, of Sw'anii 
Dayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat : 

* In the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water’s edge, of whose learning and sanctity 1 had heard in the 
crowds of the bazaar. 1 found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a 8i)lendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limbs, fine oval cranium, and really benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. 1 found him to belong to a 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed In him a fine mind, and 
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versed in Uie ancient lore of the Hindus. Ue talked only San- 
skrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter- 
preter* (T. J. Scott, Miasionaiy Life among the ViUoLgei of 
India, p. 102). 

After ftbout two and a lialf years, Swami Daya- 
nand emerged from his * retreat * and plunged at 
once into public discussion and controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
‘ Is there idolatry in the Vedas ? * Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and unusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the lOth of April 1875, 
that Swam! Dayanund founded the Arya Samaj. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darbar^ where he mot certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, wlio invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Pan jab, the scene of the future triumphs of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was tne curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both parties were 
disappointed, for a split soon took mace on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swam! Dayanand ; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col. Oicott’s chapter on 
‘ Swam! Dayanand * in Old Diary Leaves, 

Swam! Dayanand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e,g, 
Dabendra Nath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Madame Blavataky and 
Col. Olcott of the Theosophical Society, Bhoianath 
Sarabhai of the Prarthna Samaj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Rev. 
J. Gray representing Christianity. There is evi- 
dence that Swam! Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the Prarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
narao Bhoianath, Life of Bholdndth ^drdbhdi, 
p. 7 f.) and the Brahmo Samaj, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to be called 
^ The Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society. 

In 1882-1883 tlie Swam! visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his biographers, he acted 
the part of a modern John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Swam! 
fell ill. Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajm^r on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Sw&mi Day&nand was, from all accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, i]npres.sive personality, and 
great strength of will. T. J. Scott speaks of his 
‘magnificent presence’ and ^imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘ he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet mahd- 
murkh (‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as ‘ tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,’ and gives a general estimate 
of him in these words : ‘ The Swam! was un- 
doubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of will, and self- 
reliance — a leader of men’ (Old Diary Leaves, 
p. 406). 

2. Doctrine. — The official creed of the Arya 
Samaj is in the form of a Decalogue, and it reads 
as follows ; — 

i. God is the primary cause of aU true knowledge, and of 
everything known by its name. 

ii. God 18 All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, ifnbegotten. Infinite, Un- 
changeable, without a beginning. Incomparable, the Support 
and the Lokl of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, 


Immortal, Exempt from fear, Etern^, Holy, and the Cause of 
the Universe. To Him alone worship is due, 

iii. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the 
paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to 
teach and preach them to others. 

iv. One should always be ready to accept truth and renounce 
untruth. 

V. All actions ought to be done comformably to virtue, t,e. 
after a thorough consideration of right or wrong. 

vi. The primary object of the Samaj is to do good to the 
world b 3 r improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition 
of mankind. 

vii. All ought to be treated with love. Justice, and due 
regard to their merits. 

viii. Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

ix. No one ought to be contented with his own good alone, 
but every one ought to regard his prosperity as included in 
that of others. 

X. In matters which affect the general social well-being of the 
whole society, one ought to discard all differences and not allow 
one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly personal matteis 
every one may act with freedom (Handbook of the Arya SamCtj, 
1906 ). 

It will bo noticed that of the ‘ Ten Principles ’ 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with the doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most im- 
portant. The last seven are ethical principles, 
xhe Creed of the Arya Samftj, it will be observed, 
is a short Creed. It is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no in- 
sistence upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Arya Samaj we aro 
told that * the theology of the Arya Samaj may 
be summed up in one word, viz. the Vedas^ 
(p. 21). Combining principles i. and iii. of the 
Oreed, namely, ‘ God is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge,’ and ‘ The Vedas are the books 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of tho 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which will now be 
considered. 

In approacliing this doctrine, let us first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of tho Arya Samaj. 
He found himself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Isl&m, introduced in 
the 10th cent., and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the West. The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presented 
itself as a vast congeries of faiths, ranginj^ all 
the way from the strict advaita doctrine of Saii- 
karacharya to the crudest and grossest supersti- 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external uniW by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Such was 
the religious environment of Swam! Daydnancl. 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 


vironment consisting of the spectacle on all 
sides of railways, canals, telegraph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, as Sw&ml Dayanand wandered 
up and down over India, he studied not only the 
past but also the present, not only the thought of 
India as embodied in Veda and U]^ni§ad, Sutra 
and Hvic, but also tho thought of Burope as em- 
bodied especially in the inventions of modern 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him was how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a synthesis 
of the old and the now, of the East and the West, 


in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universalistic programme of re- 
ligion. 'riie solution of this problem was found 
by Swami Dayanand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God, 


There are many points of contact between Daya- 
nand Sarasvatl and Martin Luther. As Luther 
the German monk was a child of tho European 
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iienaiissancei so Dayanand the Gujrati monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance. Both alike felt 
the tu^ of the ‘ Zeitgeist*. Both in their different 
ways l^caine exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Dayanand attacked 
idolatry. Luther appealed from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
Swam! Dayanand appealed from the Brahmanical 
church and the authority of smrti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘ Back to the Bible * ; the 
watchword of Dayanand was ‘ Back to the Vedas.* 

Swami Dayanand*8 theory of the Vedas may bo 
outlined as follows : — The word Veda means ‘ know- 
ledge.* It is God*8 knowledge, and therefore pure 
and perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of all tlie sciences. These principles God revealed 
in two ways ; (1) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four Usis^ Agni, Vayu, 
Suraj, and Ahgira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago ; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 25^^’). Maik the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vedic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swami Daya- 
nand says : * I regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on 
the authority oi no other book, being represented 
in nature^ the Kingdom of God^ (Handbook of the 
Arya Samaj\ p. 35). 

Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda. It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Divine Omniscience, which is one, 
thing ; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera- 
ture known as the ‘ Four Vedas,* which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘ the 
Scripture of true knowledge,’ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far as * basic prin- 
ciples * are concerned, and the ‘ pattern * according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. As E. D. Maclagan remarks : * The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first ])ractical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science’ (Census of 
IndiUy 1891, xix. 175). In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘ the 
books of true knowledge * must contain ‘ the basic 
principles of all the sciemes,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modern 
times must be found expressed, germinal ly at 
least, in the Vedas. The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing : to the modern 
West belongs the faculty of doing. The pro- 
^amme comes from the East ; the realization, 
from the West. In this way Swami Dayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, in 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedic religion. 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 
literature. The aoctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ‘ the fountain-head of religion,* reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation ’ held 
by some Christians. Diversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theory, upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedic Scripture may now 
be summed up: (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, as is proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other books show this correspondence. 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (b) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from all this that Pandit Dayanand 
Sarasvati was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of s|:)]cndid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 
Arya Samaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision ? As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian oithodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Ar^^a 
Samaj alone. The Scripture basis of the Aiya 
Samaj then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
sj’holar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samai. This interpretation must be char- 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being aj>plicd to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 
programme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
Swami Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swami Dayanand s 
Commentary on the Big Veda. The pamphlets on 
Pandit Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Dayanandi Inter- 
pretation of the wordDeva in the Big Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Muller is worth quoting : ‘ By the 
most incredible interpretations Swami Dayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas ; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that?* (Max Muller, 
Biographical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Vedic interpretation of Swam! Dayanand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory — the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain ‘ the basic principles of 
all the sciences.* It is as if one should attempt to 
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find a pure inonotlieiHin and a complete programme 
of scientific inventions in Homer’s Iliad ox Virgil’s 
^neid, Every historical allusion in the Vedas is 
carefully explained away, on the ground that *the 
Vedas, being divine revelation, expound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which pre- 
cludes the mention of persons and places’ (Arya 
Patrika, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a priorisni 
reigns supreme. Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of tlie 
Arya Samaj are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves but upon an uncritical and unscientific inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only' fair to say that 
S^v^lmi Dayanand has shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting tne manifold absurdities found in smrtiy 
or tradition, and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rcational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of internreting the 
Vedas wliich must constantly remain tiie target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
all that can be said. For, as in tjie case of those 
who are determined to regard 8ri Krsna as an 
incarnation of deity, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize his adventures witli the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
a sin is committed against the criticiil conscience ; 
even so we may say that for those wlio are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly scientific 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heno- 
theism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, wliich from its imnortance 
has been_ treated at length. The other aoctrines 
of the Arya Sainaj may be dismissed with a 
word. 

"^le thrnlumf of the Arya Samaj is the religious 
philosojdiy ot the Sdhkhya-Yoya, The funda- 
mental ])riiici])le of the iidhkhya is the dualism 
of 2 )rakfti and purum, ‘matter’ and ‘soul.’ The 
YogUj or theistic Sdnkhya, takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non-theistic 
Sdhkhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and niiatter, each category of being 
having independent self- existence, God is eternal ; 
so also is each soul ; so also is matter. Pandit 
Kalla Kam refers to this as ‘ the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike,’ and as 
‘ the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj ’ (Arya Patrikd, Dec. 14, 1901). 

As regards the soteriology of tlie Arya Samaj, 
the ^eat means of salvation is the efl’ort of the 
individual, and for this a suflicient sphere is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sins. Karina is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘ we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. . . . In order to be free, we must lie 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or 1 >m deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and with^our own hands, as 
it wxre, our future destiny’ (Arya Patriku, Dec. 
14, 1901). 

_ It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Samaj is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu- 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the inexor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. He is, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and dciiiied by the eternal existence of i 


two other ‘estates,’ namely, soul and matter. 
Thus ‘ absolutism is denied even to God.’ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settle the age-long conflict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond- 
ence between the book of Vedic Revelation and 
the book of Nature is used for this (purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethically y there is one doctrine of the Arya 
Samaj which is most objectionable. This is the 
doctrine of Niyoga^ which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of free love, 
sanctified by a temporary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Satydrth Prakdi 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : ‘ A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just as a woman may enter into tlie relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the other).’ 
Swaiiii Dayanand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by l^ala Ruchi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrine of the Arya Samaj 
(p. 34).: 

* The Arya Samaj allows even married men and married women 
to enter into the Siyoga connexion with one another or with 
widows and widowers under the following distinctly specified 
circumstances : 

(1) WhcMi the husband or wife is incai>able of producing issue 
through disease, etc. 

(2) When the liusband has been absent from home longer 
than a ^iven period of time, for the sake of religion, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, or for earning a livelihood. 

(3) When he or she is troublesome or in the habit of saying 
unkind words. 

(4) When the wife is sterile, that is, if she has not been able 
to produce issue within eight years after the marriage. 

f6) When the children born of her do not live long. 

i6) If she begets girls only. 

(7) If the wife be pregnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be alwa>8 in bad health, and the other party bo in the 
prime of youth and unable to control his or her passions.’ 

The motives which underlie this concession are 
tw^ofold : (1) the duty of periietuating the male 
line of a family, and (2) the desirability of legiti- 
mizing an errant jiassion and so ‘ preventing 
adultery and illicit intimacies.’ ‘ Niyoga is solem- 
nized publicly even as niarriagc is ’ (Satydrth Pra- 
kdi, p. 147), and thus difters from prostitution. It 
is evident from ull this that Swanii Dayanand, 
like Plato, held strange views as to the jiroper 
relations between the sexes. In this respect both 
alike seem to have lieen theorizers. The members 
of the Arya Samaj have not been courageous in 
practising Niyoga in the manner prescribed. Says 
the editor of the Arya PatHkd (Sent. ‘27, 1902) : 
‘.We have to confess with regret that even the 
Aryas have not lieen able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga.^ 

Before Ictaving the doctrines of the Arya Samaj, 
it is proper to sum up the things also which are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of this 
Society. Briefly stated, they are ; (1) negatively y 
tlie rejection of pantheism and of some of the 
doctrines included therein, such as illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the Pauraiiic super- 
stitions together with idolatry, and a more or 
less vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-marriage, and in- 
teiii])erancc ; and (2) positively y the promulgation 
of a fairly consistent theism, the doctrine of the 
eternal iuentity of the soul, belief in prayer and 
in the need of the social worship of Goil, and a 
certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. 

3. The Society.— -The organization which Swflmi 
Dayanand founded for the purpose of realizing his 
doctrine, propagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is known as the Arya Samaj. 
Samaj means ‘society’ or ‘assembly,’ and Arya 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noble.’ 
Arya Samaj, then, means ‘society of the noble.’ 
The name ‘Arya ’ is a patriotic ami religious name, 
freighted with memories of ancient India, and 
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applied to the members of the three ‘ twice-bom ’ 
castes. As sucli it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments. It is a social and political more than 
a religious name. In this respect it differs from 
the names of the other theistic and reforming 
movements of modern India, as, the Brahma 
Samdjf or ‘Society of Brahma (God),’ and the 
Prdrthnd Sarndj, or ‘ Society of Prayer.* 

Some account will now ble given of the history, 
organization, government, worship, methods of 
work, statistics, and future prospects of the Arya 
Samaj. 

(1) History, — The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swami Dayanand 
(1883) to the present time is tlie division of the 
Arya Sam&i into two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of this split are twofold : (a) differences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
(6) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections are called respectively the ‘ meat-eating ’ 
party and the ‘ vegetarian ’ party ; and from the 
point of view of the second, the ‘ College ’ party and 
the ^ MaJuitind^^ or old-fashioned party. I3oth 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
diflerence of opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to be ascribed to the teachings of 
Swami Dayanand. In this matter, the position 
of the College party, as the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of the 
Mahatma party is conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The ‘Cultured’ party has a 
College at Lahore, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College^ which it administers on modem lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahatma party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hard war known as the Gxirukula^ 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis. 

(2) Organization and government, — The organiza- 
tion of tlie Arya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conditions of 
membership in a local Samaj are {a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ Decalogue,’ or Ten Principles ; and 
(6) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by Swami Dayanand. The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the ‘ twice- 
born ’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muliammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Samaj are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-votin<j, and 
approved, or voting, members. The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local Samai consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting members. The officers, it will l>e observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. The 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the local congrega- 
tions. Each affiliated Samaj has the right to send 
one delegate for every twenty members. Thus 
the form of government of the Arya Samaj is 
clearly representative. 

(3) _ Worship,— weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government offices are closed on that day. It 
is a lonfj service, lasting three or four houi*s. 
Directly in front of the i^caker’s platform in the 
place of worship is the Vedic Fire Altar, which 
occupies tlie same relative position as the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Re- 
ligious worship begins with the burniim of incense 
(the ho7na, ‘sacrifice ’), accompanied by the chanting 


of Vedic verses. This is followed by prayers, 
exposition of the writings of Swami Dayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole endin^^with 
the recitation of the Creed. With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. There is no 
official priesthood. Members who are fpialified 
take their turn in conducting public worship. The 
prayers are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
long. For a very graph i« account of the devotional 
services of the Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, pp. 152-166. 

Methods of work,— In its methods of work 
the Arya Samaj follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
The first class consists of men in regular employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, jmysicians, and 
other business men, mostly English -educated, and 
many of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on trie other hand, give all their time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The ‘ Cultured ’ party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 
i\iQ Mahatma party emphasizes Each 

section of the Arya Samaj maintains a number of 
high -schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future projects, — According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India (VMfJ), i. 474, the 
Arya Samaj in 1901 had ‘over 9*2,0t)0 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘ showed an increase of 131 per cent, 
in the decade preceding the last census ’ (ib,). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of members is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per cent., accord- 
ing to the census of 1901. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
blast Africa, the fruit of >\ork among Indians who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Samaj, 
although Ajmer, as the scene of the death of 
Swami Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. 

As regards the future of the Arya Samaj, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it is in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all tlie religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest and 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
with ortluxlox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few' members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately bo le- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or wdll it advance to a still more 
rationfiil and enlightened position ? 

Literaturr.— I. BloaiiAPHiCAL—* The Autobiography of 
Dav&nand Sarasxati Sv\aun* in the T/n^osuphist ^ 0<'t and Dec. 
1879 and Nov. 1880; Max Muller, ‘Da}anand Sarasvati,’ in 
Biographical Essays, 18S4 ; J. C. Oman, Cults, Custmns, and 
Superstitxims of India, 1908, ch. \ii. ‘The Arya Samaj and its 
Founder’ ; Pandit Lekh Ram and Lala Atma Ram, Mahartfi 
StPdml Dayanand Sarasvati ./t Mahnrnj ka Jivan Chantra, 
1897 (the standard biojjraphy of the Swruni); Bawa Arjau 
Singh, Dayanand Sarasvati, Fournier of the A rya Satndj, 1901 ; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, I'he Life and Teachings of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati, 1903. 
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II. Doctrinal.— Rigvcddbhd^ya (%.b. tho Rigveda translated 
into Hindi and explained); Rigvedddihha^a Bhumikd (intuh 
duction in Hindi to the above-mentioned Commentary on the 
Vedas); Satyarth PrakiUt * Light of Truth,' Eng. tr., Chiranjiva 
Bharadwaja, 1006. Tho three works Just mentioned are all 
from the pen of Swami DayAnapd Sarasvati, and oonstilute the 
authoritative literature of the Arya Samaj. 

in. Critical.— P andit Kharak Singh and H. Martyn Clark, 
The Principles and Teaching of the Arya Samdj, 1887 ; Henry 
Forman, The Xrya SamAj, ite Teachings, and an Estimate of 
\L 1890 ; LSIA Ruchi Ram Sahni, The Niyoga Doctrine of the 
Arya Samaj, Lahore, 1897 ; Pandit S. N. Agnihotri (of the 
IJeva Samaj), Pandit Daydnand Unveiled; B. A. Nag, 'The 
Arya Sam&j, its History, Progress, and Methods,’ in Indian 
Eca7igelical Review, Oct. 1901: H. D. Griswold, ‘The Arya 
Samaj,’ in Transactions of the Victoria Institute, xxxv., 1903 ; 
Iswar Saran, ' The Arya Sam&j, its Present Position,’ in the 
Hindustan Review, Allahabad, Deo. 1007 ; A Hand-Book of the 
At y a Samaj, Benares, 1906 ; The Vedie Magazine and Ourukula 
Samdchdr, vol. i., 1907-1908. H. 1). GRISWOLD. 

ASAl^GA. — The sources of our knowledge about 
Asahga’s life are the records left by Paramartha 
(0th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiiien Tsiang] (7th 
cent.), I-Tsiiig (do.), and TAranAtha (16th cent.). 
From these wo can gather the following data. He 
was born of tlie Kausika family in Puru^apura in 
the north of India. He was the eldest of three 
brotliers, of whom the youngest, known as Vasu- 
baiidliu (</.v.), was intimately associated with him 
in religious and literary activities. The school in 
which Asahga was ordained as a monk was the 
Mahlsasaka, a branch of the most ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
istic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
known as Asahga’s idealism. Still we see that 
his idealism is much inlluenced by his former 
faith. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
modern Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
the bank of the Sarayu, he converted his brother 
Va8ul)andhu to the idealistic Mahfiyana, though, 
according to Paramartlia, this took place in Puru- 
^apura, their native town. In any case it is clear 
that both Asahga and his brother were closely 
connected with the court of Ayodhya, .and that 
they were contemporaries of King Baladitya and 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Chandragupta II. of the Gupta 
dynasty, his date can be lixed in the first half of 
the 5th cent. A.D. ; if with Skandagupta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed from another 
source. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
Silabhadra was 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.D. Silabhadra’s master, Dharmapala, was a 
great systematizer of Asahga’s teaching, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asahga’s date in the 
5th cent, of our era. 

Many writings {Nostras) ascribed to Asahga are 
enumerated by Yuan Chwang. They are all 
handed down to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of the originals has yet been dis- 
covered, and there can, tlierefore, be no question 
of any strict criticism, neverthele.ss the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
most of them were brought to China by Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the ^eatest apostle 
of Asahga’s philosophy in the East. The most 
important are the following : — 

(1) Yog&charya-bhumi (Nanjio, No. 1170). This contains de- 
scriptions of the practice of Y^, and of the stages one 
successively attains through it. work is ascribed to the 
revelation of Maitreya. (2) Hah&y&na-samparigrraha (Nanjio, 
No. 1247), a condensed treatise on the whole system of AsaAga’s 
psycholog;y. (8) PrakaraQa-&fyavach& (Nanjio, Nos. 1177 and I 
1202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of the 
system. 

We leam from these sources that Asahga’s 
system, in contrast to the M&dhyamika of Ndgar- 


juna, is decidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of Vijnati-matrata, i.e. idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according to 
Asahga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, his philosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In tnis respect his system is very near to 
the Sahkliya. 

Asahga terms mind the dlaya, ue. abode or nidus 
where all things, both subjective and objective, 
are latent, ana whence they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will {inanas, otherwise kligfa- 
manas)f reason {buddhiy or manas), and five senses 
(vijndndni) in succession. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth (astama), just like the B&hkhyan 
purv^a. Each of the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both fine and gross, by 
virtue of tho seed (Inja) stored up in the dlaya ; 
and the world thus manifested or objectified reacts 
upon the eighth (tho dlaya) through^ the seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by ^perfuming’ them. 
The nidus, or source of the world, the dlaya, acts, 
in this way, as that which takes on the impressions 
received from the obiective world, i. e, as the adhana. 
Illusion in human life thus consists in regarding 
the objectification of one’s own mind as a world 
independent of that mind which is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusion, we must 
study the true nature of our mind and its objectifi- 
cations. Right knowledge of its true nature, the 
dharma-lak^ana, leads us to the full development 
of the ‘ seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a conse- 
quence, to the absorption of tho whole world into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, this absorption, first of thought and 
then of objective phenomena into the inner self, 
i.e. the yoga-dchdra, is the necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddhaliood (see Bodhisattva). 

Asanga teaches seventeen grades (bhumi) of this 
attainment, and also the three personalities or 
bodies {trikdya, see Adibuddiia, i. 97^ and Jit AS, 
1906, p. 943 fl.) of the Buddha (see Triads [Bud.]) ; 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of his system is the 
elaborate and scholastic systematization of a theory 
of mind and of the seeds contained in it. On this 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called the Dkarma-lak^ana, i,e, the wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all phenomena. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather than a religion ; and 
such religious traits as may be found in it are but 
loosely connected with the system. 

In Asahga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gradually superseded by the 
worship of Maitreya, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long time in 
India and the East, but it was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor- 
ship of Amitayus {q.v. ), lord of the Sukhavati in the 
West. In this way Asahga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
simply as a branch of learning among the Japanese 
Buddnists. 

Litbraturk .— of Vasiibandhu (Nanjio, No. 1463) ; cf. 
Wassilieff, Bvddhismus, seine Dogmen, Oesch, und Liter . . . . 
aus Russischen Ubersetzt, Leipzig 1860, pp. 2.36-243; Vie de 
Yuan Chwang, pp. 83, 114, 118; J. Takakusu, Record of the 
Buddhist Religion by I-Tsing^Oxtord, 1896, p. 186 ; Schiefner, 
Tdrandtha, pp. 107-118 ; J. Takakusu, ‘ Param&rtha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu^ in JR AS, 1906, pp. 83-63 ; Nanjio, Catalogue, 
Appendix i. No. 6, also Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, T6ky6, 
1886 ; Fujishima, Le BouddhismeJaponais, Paris, 1889, ch. iv. ; 
H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburr ,1896, 128 f., 
and the references there griven ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
of Tibet, or Lamaitm, London, 1896, p. 141 f. 

M. Anesaki. 

ASCENSION.— See Assumption and Ascen- 
sion. 
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Introduction (T. C. Hall), p. 63. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Rhys Davids), p. 69. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 71. 

Christian (0. Zockler), p. 73. 

Egyptian. — See Semitic. 

Greek (W. Capelle), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 87. 

/. Introductory Discussion and Defind 
TION,—^ Ajsceticism ’ is derived from the Gr. word 
daKTjcrii = ‘ training. ’ The ‘ athlete ’ was one trained, 
and one might be an ‘athlete* in virtue {rrda-Tjs 
dpcriji dOXrjTifjs, Diod. Excerjp, 651). So very early 
tae ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Church 
History. Two quite ditlerent conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacritice to God and duty as a means 
of training the will (Psychology, vol. ii. p. 322, 
cf. also pp. 579-592). The otiier conception dis- 
trusts the body altogether. Asceticism has then 
as its function not the training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance. 

I, Pathological elements in asceticism. — From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of as(;eticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly pathologicaL The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog- 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 
phenomena exceedingly desirable. Whether we 
deal with the ‘ flagellantes * or with instances of 
perversio vitve scxualis, we must recognize a dis- 
tinctly psycho- pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that ^oes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the excited emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
exjjlained (Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie, 
p. 80 ; Kraflt-Ebing, Psychopathia Scxualis, pp. 
9-11) ; and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inllict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
but which were, of course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fellow- 
ship with God (Frieareich, Gerichtlich^ Psychologic, 
p. 389). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to 
the madness of suicide. Thus no history of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of hysteria in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the no^th of Italy from the 
10th cent, until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro- 
nounced ))hases we must ask ourselves. How far 
are we dealing with distinctly morbid and neuro- 
pathic phenomena ? 

Litbraturb. — Maudsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879 ; Krafft-Ebin^, Psychopathia SexualU, Stuttgart, 1S87, 
Lehrbuch der PsySiiatne, 1879 ; Friedreich, Diagnostik der 
psyc, Krankheiten^, 'Wurzburg, 18S2, and System der geriehtl. 
Psychologic, Regensburg, 1842; Cramer, Qerichtl. Psychiatrie*, 
1908; H. Neumann, Lehrbuch der Psychiatric, Erlangen, 1869. 

2 . Survival forms in seeming asceticism.— We 

must also deal with survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Zbckler (Askese und Monchtuin^, 1897) which may 
more correctly be connected with the survival of 
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Japanese (M. Revon), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 97. 

Muhammadan (R. A. Nicholson), p. 99. 

Persian (N. Soderblom), p. 105. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 106. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 110. 
Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

older moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 
type of communism must be shown to be connected 
either (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (b) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever, art. ‘Essenes’ in Hastings’ DB, in which 
this is not emphasized), all their peculiarities are 
not to be connected with their asceticism. Pro- 
fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet os 
superior to meat diet, may all be connected with 
ascetic inodes of life, but they may also be mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 
ast moralities see much to blame, and can find 
ope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions ; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, but 
must De always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can be shown, simply as survivals. 

Litbraturb.— Ritschl, Entstehwig d. altkatholischen Kirche, 
Bonn, 1857, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Essenes as ascetics ; 
see also Natur/orscherversammlung, viii. 184, Hamburg, 1893 ; 
Bousset, Rel des Judentums^, Berlin, 1906, pp. 484-496; 
Lucius, Der Essenismusin seinem Verhdltnisszum Jiidentum, 
Strassburg, 1881 ; Schurer, HJP ir. ii. 188 fif. ; art. ‘ Essenes* in 
Hastings' DB by Conybeare, in DCO by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Julicher, in PRE^ by Uhlhorn ; JQR vii. 668, viii. 166. 

3. Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism.— 

Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
forms. Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the ufe. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
ment. Soon, however, such contradictions are 
symbolized, and the symbols become conventional, 
the ori^nal significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving tlie head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self -mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23®), but which in tnith may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive being either 
sanitary or esthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol with such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign or self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic siraificance as 
itjarose in a hot country, but, transferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism.— Every system of 
morals enforces the discipline of the will, and all 
systems of developed casuistry sug^ijest methods of 
such discipline (cf. Paulsen, System d.Ethik^, vol. ii. 
pp. 10-29, ed. 1900 ; and the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ 
01 the lloman Communion). In this deliiiition 
might be included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
effect produced upon the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the impulse to 
overcome habitual sloth by doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s ArAiA, ed. 1886, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced ])lace. In 
evangelicfil Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 
grace before meat, family devotions are felt to 
have this discijdinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreiility on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, but perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts. In the 
Roman Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- 
taken; and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has tlie commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (cf. Lutlier’s 
Sermon ‘ Von den guieii Werken,’ 1520). Acts 
fcliat have no value per sc may become disciplinary 
mea.sures of great usefulness as means to gain self- 
control, regularity of life, i)ro])er self-appreciation, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, as a man of thou^ ht 
trains his thinking caj)acity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the physical atlilete engages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT writers, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
line (Ho 1 Co 9"^"-^, Ja 3*’^^). The tempta- 
tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per se, and to harden them into a legjil bondage, 
IS so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

Literaturk.— Paulsen, System d. Ethik 5, Berlin, 1000, 11. 10- 
29 ; Wundt, Ethikt Stuttgart, 188G, p. 120 ; Black, Culture and 
Restraint^ London, 1901, p. 187 ; Harnack, What 11 ; Chrutti- 
anity ^ Eng. tr. 1904, p. 81. 

5. Dualistic asceticism.— The popular concei) 
tions of asceticism have grown up in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude toM’ards life. In this thought the material 
body is inherently evil, and the spiritual element 
is alone good. (For the history of this, see the §S 
‘ Indian Asceticism ’ and ‘ (ireek Asceticism,’ p. 65). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, but its ultimate extinction^ that the 
soul may be free (cf. Plato’s IHmee'us, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and bo<ly, God and the world, material and 
si)iritual, into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
is look 0(1 at more or less as the struggle for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
extinction of the material ana lower elements. 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical duali.sni, I 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the uody, that the soul may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Muller 
on ‘Nirvana’ in Chips from a German Workshop ^ 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union witli God on the part of the soul py abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modern 
Pietism (cf. A. Ritschl’s Geschichte dea Fietismus, 
vol. i. pp. 1-60). In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World-flight in various 
I degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
I be only abstention from certain forms of amuse- 
I ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
I what determines the conduct is not loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
((Jal 5'), using the world but not abusing it (cf. 
Augustine, de vera lieligione^ §§ 21 and 36), but 
world-flight, as from that which is inherently 
antagonistic to spiritual perfection (cf. A. Ritschf, 
Die christliche Vollktynimenheity 1902). This dual- 
istic asceticism alw'ays results in establishing a 
double standard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize world-flight to any extent ; for the 
average man some symbolic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. Hence tlie whole doctrine 
of merit grows up with dualistic asceticism, as 
thus enabling a chosen few to lice from the w^orld 
and impart of tlioir holiness to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the history of asceticism, 
upon which we now enter, we shall lind many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always diflicult exactly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Literature.— Max Mliller, Chips from a German Workshop, 
i. 27(i-287 ; Ritschl, (Jesch. der JHetisrnus, 188C, u l-(50, and Die 
christliche VollkormnenheU, 1902. 

II. History of Asceticism.— 1 . Ancient as- 
cetic customs. — Almost all [uimitivc life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which tlie boy reach- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and jiricstly or re- 
ligious direction was only a natural development (cf. 
T^dor, ii. 362-442 ; Waitz, A jithropolngic (ter Natur- 
volkcr, 1871). So also marriage has its rites, some 
of which have, no doubt, sanitary origin, some 
are memories of past culture, ^^lli^e all of them 
may become in course of tinui ascetic, in the sense 
that they are regarded as a necessary training for 
tlu; communal life. Thus circumcision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as, ascetic (cf, Wellhausen, Frolcgotuena zur Gesch, 
Isr. 1883, p. 360). Hut in a strict sense, as a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot be classed as 
ascetic. And the classes of customs gathered by 
Zbckler (Askese iind Munchtum'^y 1897, pp. 78-97) 
are almost without excei»tion symbolic substi- 
tutes for outgrown customs, or they have social 
and legal signilicance apait from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for war and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produced customs which later 
on be(»ame the forms of ascetic practi(;e ; but in 
general it may be said that any developed asceti- 
<dsm belongs only to a higli and elaborate economic 
.stage. Ase.etioism proper belongs to an age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moralization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple habits in the 
hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. Thus tho/er//w of asceticism have 
their history in customs that w’ere in no sense as- 
cetic. We liave here to do wdth that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt ngbtly makes so much 
(Ethik, pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A minine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direet inilietion of the 
demons. To ward it ofl*, .self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, i.e, fasting, w'ere the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There was no ascetic 
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motive until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religious custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the seini-nomad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits. The artilicial music, ivory 
beds, etc. (Am 6^"®), were hateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de- 
velopment whose moral strains his people were 
standing but badly. The motive in his denuncia- 
tion was, however, not ascetic, but patriotic and 
primitive. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the wrath of gods or 
demons oilers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigeiiia, Curtius, etc. ). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that Avhich was most j)reciou8 to the worshipper 
(tiie Juda?aii-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22^'^^). 
So at last the painful parting with possessions be- 
comes by a process of lellexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must be sought in tlie latest 
development. Hence the student must w^atch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for a.s- 
ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of tne highest civilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can be shown any- 
where (cf., however, Zockler, op. cit.), 

IjIteraturk. — W aitz, Anthrop. der Naturvolker^ 1871 ; Well- 
hausen, Proleg. zurGesch. Isr. 18S3,p. 3()0 ; Zockler, Askcseund 
Mo-ncfUum'^j 1807, pp. 78-97 ; Wundt, Ethik, 1880, pp. 97-106. 

2 . Persian and Indian asceticism. — Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
Jong succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- 
cally superior, but often mentally and smritually 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Weltals Willcund Vorstellung^y 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortilication are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta, ii. 
Iviii. ; cf. especially Vendidad, iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia wdll not stand a ciiticiu investi- 
gation, yet Mani and tlie very prohibitions of 
.asceticism are evidences that in Peisia as >vell as 
in India and Egypt spiritual sullering gave rise to 
a pantheistic world-view, with despair and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of w^orld-llight, the hermit life, 
the mortilication of tlie body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
tliese was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated, ex- 
istence, the mortilication of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrilice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Muller, Chips 
from a Germnn Workshxp, vol. i. art. ‘ Buddhism^). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Bn\hmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in tlie Buddhist reformation, was 
a negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Muller, op, cit,, art. ‘ Nirvana'). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-llight. Even tl»e monastic system 
is a compromise ; and althougli it sprang up in 
India in response to tlie imperative social instinct, 
the hermit and the faqir are the real types (cf. 
Khys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1878). Tiie rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the good sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of Ids teaching, and the result lias been 
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that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to its limits. 

Litbraturb.— B esides works quoted, cf. Kuenen, Uibbeit 
Lectures, * National and Universal Religions,' London, 1882 , 
Monier Williams, Buddhunn in Us connection U'lth Brah- 
inanisin and Ilinduisw, London, 1889; Silbernagl, Der Bud- 
dhtsmus nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbtldung und Verbreitung, 
Munich, 1891 ; H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. tr. 1882, p. oi , 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduii>m in relat^i to Christianity, 
1903, p. 253. Soo also special artt. (‘ Hindu ’ and ‘ Persian ’) below. 

3. Greek asceticism. — Tlie lesthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asci'ticism found in India. Moieover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the ^^aning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 
population began even in Plato’s day to produce 
a despondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
type of religious thought. It is immaterial Avhether 
this arose on the soil of Greece independently ot 
the Orient (so Zeller, Fhilosophie d, Griechen^, iii. 
pp. 70, 420 If. ; but cf. Roth, Gcschichte uns. abend- 
land'mhen Philosophies 2 vols.), or A\as an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teacliingsof Plato (cf. Philebus, 41 ; Ptiocdo, 66- 
67, 82-83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs 01 the future Neo-Platonic development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, Weber, and Ueber- 
wcg-lleinze in their lILstoiiesof Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of the pheiioiiieual world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential W’hctlier the 
linal belief was in a peimanent separation of 
the two elements or an ultimate extinction of the 
lower element ; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of tlie jiheno- 
nienal as the sphere only of evil. The chaiacter 
of Greek asceticism ^^a8 again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination of the 
phenomenal was by contemplation rather tliaii 
by mortification. The way of salvation was cscaj)e 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Nco-Platoiiism the Oriental 
mysticLsm was united definitely with (ireek meta- 
physics (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, pp. 312-359). The 
Ileireiiistic - Judaic and the Neo - Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and tiie world were definitely separatcMl. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism \N as the ^^ay of freedom fiom 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and re\ elation was m 
philosophy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and tlieo- 
sophic speculation. 

Literaturk.— B esides the philosophical handbooka of Uebor- 
weg’-Heinze, Windelband, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
Moller. Geschichte der Kosinologie in der anechischin Kirche 
bis avj Ongenes, Halle, 18()0 ; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alien Gnechen, 2 vols , Berlin, 1882 , Roth, Gcechichte uns. 
abendlandischen Philobophie^ Mannheim, 1802; J. Adam, The 
Religious 'Teachers of Greece, 1908, p. 376 ; Rohde, Piychc 
Tubingen, 1898. See also separate art. C Greek ') below. 

4. Asceticism and J[udaism.-~(a) Canon icalJudn- 
ismi , — All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suflering to appease the 
assumed wratii of gods or demons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf. above), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the ofl’ended ^Kiw^ers w'ould otherwise inflict wuth 
more fatal results. The motive in these eases 
is, how'ever, not stiietly speaking aseetic. The 
spiritual life is not Ix'ing trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
guisliing, as we must in the interests of clear 
thinking, a>eetieiMii ])roj er from such .survivals of 
ancient thought, Judaism is seen to be a distinctly 
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non-ascetic reli^jjion. Tlic fasts and the days of 
Immiliation (‘alHict your souls’), as in Lv 23-*’*“, 
are no more ascetic in tlie strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first si<^ht ascetic (Ex 19^^ Lv etc.), but a 

close examination shows that the motive vras not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 
physical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in origin) 
before Jahweh. This magical concei»tion of im- 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace ui)on the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex 
eludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muhanimadanism. In 
spite of national lUsaster, the eschatological hopes 
of the Jews (cf. liousset, Die Itcligion dcs Jnden- 
tums^y Berl. 1906, pj). 24r>-34G) continually counter- 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Jlcclesiastcs, and Lamentations. For 
spiritual discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
tiie Torah (Ps 119), or submitted with CTeat ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In all ages, how- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war with any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
"works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited by 
Zbckler for an unoeveloped asceticism (Askase und 
Monehtum^^ pn. 113-120) will not boar critical ex- 
amination. The Nazirite vows ha\ e no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite’ in Hastings’ 
1)B). They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survi\als of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the bony. The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomad moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, AIttesf, Thcohgic^^ 189G, § 111). The 
priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyea its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Kechabites (cf. art. ‘ Kechabites ’ in Hastings’ />B). 
Jahweh as the storin-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the inain- 
tainers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develoj), as j)erhaps in John the liaptLst, 
although even lierc again we deal with other 
spiritual phenomena (cf. next col.) ; and only 
M'hen the intlucnce of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the ascetic ideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter hits no real bearing on the 
qiiestion (cf. Hastings’ DB, art. ‘ .Jephthah,’ an«l the 
(Jomm. of Budde and Moore, ICC), The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 
proceeded upon asujiposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, for the nation is holy to Jahweh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all ; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with Jab web, must 
be especially holy, i. c, ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the l>ody ; 
•Judaism insists u])on its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely diJlcrcnt char- 
acter to the thought of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zockler his closing words: ‘Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 


tions of monasticism,’ and add that only in this 
period does ascetic practice proper have any place 
at all. 

Literaturr.— Out of a vast literature may be mentioned 
espec]all,\ : H. Schultz, Altfeat. Theol,^ 1896 (Eii^. tr. bv 
Paterson, Edin. 1892); Bousset, Die lleliqion des JndeniutM^t 
Berlin, 1900; Schiirer, Oesch, des Jud, volkes^y I^eipz. 1898- 
1902 ; Weber, Jud, Theol.^ 1897 ; H. P. Smith, OT History, 
Edin 1903. See also separate art. (* Jewish’) below. 

(6) Hellenistic Judaism, — The distinction be- 
tween fasts that have os their object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
propitiate an otlencled God must be constantly 
borne in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of Judaism, connected also 
as they generally were with times of special rejoic- 
ing, were iiitenaed to ward of!’ the displeasure of 
the worshijiped God. The non-etliical quality of 
these very fasts led to their entire rejection by the 
ethical prophets (Hos 6®, Am 6“). As custom 
hardenea into a formulated legalism, neither 
world-flight nor spiritual discipline can be re- 
cognized as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements \vitli 
Judaism began early (cf. Schiirer, Gesch. des jud, 
Volkes^, i. 187-190, li. 21-67). The influence was 
probably wide-spread, but it reached its climax in 
the work of Philo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic teach- 
ing of a later day (Grlitz, Gesch, dcr Juden, iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr. ii. [1891] 211 ; Schultz, Die jud, 
Rdigion^phiLhis zur Zerstorung Jerusalems, 1864; 
1 meins, T)er Es,senismus in seincm Verhaltniss zum 
Judentum, Strassburg, 1881). God is not dragged 
down by the material ; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; and abstraction from the body is 
the essential thing in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism between God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh ancf the spirit is resolved in the 
contemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God. The 
Essenes (cf. art. by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB) 
are, a.s we have seen, doubtfully to bo considered 
as an ascetic devclojuncnt. The conimunisiii is 
the simple ngricultural communism that marked 
all Israelitisli life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported by Philo may 
well be imported from his preconccj)tions into 
their practi(;e. It is difficult to lielicve that a sect 
that in so many ways suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
ing a Greek culture (cf., however, Zbckler, Askese 
und Monchtum ^ pj). 125-127). The reports of Philo 
and Josephus are always oj^en to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds between the 
Greek world-view and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mt 3^'^^ Mk H"*) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
jjoke bonnets and grey colour of the Quaker 
costume ; both were inspired by the d(»sire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the somi-noma<l prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faitlifulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 3^'^^). Only wlien Plotinus 
and Porphyry and lambliclius leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judfiism, do 
we get a system of contemplative asceticism well 
developed. This a.sceticisiii is not a Jewish 
product and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
imt it has i)rofoundly influenced the Christian 
development.* 

* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Christian sources 
an aseoticiHm wliich, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual discipline or 
world-flight. Indeed, this latter is wholly strange to the Qur’an, 
although in Persia it may be noted (cf . sep. art. ^Muslim ’ below). 
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Liter ATURB.~S chiirerjOi?. cU , ; Bousset, Die ReL desJuden- 
iumvfl, Berlin, 1906 ; H. P. Smith, The Bible and Islam^ Lond. 
1897. 

5. The Christian Church and Asceticism.— (a) 

Toe Early Church and Asceticism. — Very early in 
its history the transformation of Christianity from 
a life to a philosophy of life began (cf. Wernle, 
Anfange unscrcr Tiib. 1904, 32^346). The 

marks of this chance are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the Ep. to the Heb., where 
the influence of Diilo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is marked (cf. Siegfried, Philo von Jena, 1875, 
p. 321 tf. ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum^ Berl. 1887, 
p. 629 ft*. ; McGittert, Apost. Aae^ Edin. 1897, pp. 477- 
482). Thus the Judaism with which the Christian 
Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8th cent, prophecy, but on Greek dualism (cf. 
llarnack, Lehi'ouch der Dogniengeschichte [ed. 1883], 
vol. i. § 7, pp. 93-101). This distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purpose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion wa.s not 
realized because the faith in a catastrophic intro- 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing w'orld. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-flight, 
and asceticism of the purest Oriental character 
was linked with the life of the Church. The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char- 
acter of the alleged work of Philo, dc Vita Con- 
tcmplativa. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E. Lucius (Die Therapeuten^ Strassburg, 
1879) and others to be a forgery, while it has 
been defended by Conybeare (Philo: about the 
Contemplative Life^ Oxf. 1895) and P. Wendland 
(Die Thcrapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom 
heschaulichen Leben, Leipz. 1896). It is certainly 
impossible to use it with conlidence as a source 
for studying the history of nionasticism. The 
so-called Inerapeutm, described as a Jewish 
monastic order, probably never existed, but the 
invention reflects the iaeals of the highest holi- 
ness of certain circles profoundly inllucnced by 
Ilellenized Christianity. As might be expected, 
it was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative typo of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to And in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the interesting pen picture in 
Anatole France, Thais^, 1891). The attitude of 
Et. I’aul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense. Abstinence was a 
matter of expediency, for the stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co and marriage 
brought cares which hindered tlie Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
euthusuism. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
Tertullian protests (adv. Marcion. i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must be pieserved (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ii. 23, iii. 12 ; Euseb. HE iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religious life whose basis was really not Christian at 
all, as in Manichausm, and this religious life com- 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 

The prohibition of wine is not ascetic, but a return to primitive 
morality on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fastin^^ 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense ascetic any more than 
the res^ular hours of prayer can be so called. Pil^rimajfes, how- 
ever (cf. art. * Mecca ’ in and various wild dances, do 

partake of the mystic neg’ative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the possibility of the Divine vision. 
But, on the whole, asceticism is as foreign to the real spirit of 
Muhaimnadanism as it is to the Jewish reliij^ious development. 


earnestness by denials as dramatic ; so that 
Tertullian, who himself distinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle (Apology^ 42), is never- 
theless proud of the self-deniais he is able to 
set over against the claims of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites (op. cit.). Tlius, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and ascetic fasting and an un-Chris- 
tian ana un-Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical development. It 
culminated in the world-flight of Paul of Thebes, 
whose retreat to the desert was, however, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christian values 
effected by Cyprian and Origen. Manichaiism 
and Gnosticism had really conquered, and, opposed 
with true instinct by the Church, had yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistic Oriental conception 
of life (cf. Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Chr. Churches, Lond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modification of this view). And logic 
Avent to the fullest extent in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the case of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the priests of the worship of Serapis 
is sometimes regarded (but see O. Zockler’s art. 
below, p. 75*^) as the model for what now sprang up 
as a modification of this hermit isolation. The 
monastery was at first a mere group of hermits 
gathered about some conspicuous cxainnle, or 
banded together for mutual protection. To such 
groups Pachomius (285-345) gave a set of rules 
(F. E. Konig, ‘Die Kegel des heiligen Pachomius' 
in SK, 1878 ; Grutzmacher, Pacfwmius und das 
alteste Klosterleben, Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivations. 

LiTBRATURB.—See Asceticism (Christian). 

(b) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism. — In general it may l>e said that the 
negative, contemplative, mystic type of asceticism 
had its largest development in the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was indeed bound up with extra- 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation w^as the end sought by these fast- 
ings. The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con- 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in the rules of Pachomius and their subsequent 
development (cf. Zockler, Askese und Monchtum^, 
pp. 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 
Neo-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Muller, Kirchengeschirhfc, i. 209). 
The ritual development was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most piimitive typo, an 
aggregate of hermit cells. It w'as only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monastic development 
that it exhibited any .signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con- 
stantinople w’ho gave Russia to the Greek (Jhurch, 
represented the spirit of missionary service (cf. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by foimalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness w’as even forgotten 
amidst the ma.ss of superstitious externalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. ai tides ad hoc in Brockhaus, Kon^ 
versationslexikvii) reflects the older tyjie of com- 
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munal life ; but the asccticiHiii, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from all participation in 
the life, is not extreme. Nor has asceticism proper 
exj)erienced any new development in the Russian 
branch of the Greek Cliurcli. Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based u[)on 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Skoptzy, who 
interpret Mt 19** literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (cf. Loofs, 
Symboliky i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitious overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthoaox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century. 

Litkraturb.-— J. M. Neale, TTUtory of the Holy JHastem 
Church, 6 voIb , Ix>ndon, 1850-73 ; I. SilDernasfl, Ver/aMSung 
und gegenwartiger Bentand samnUlieher Kirchen des Orients, 
IjandHhut, 1866 ; W. Gass, Symbolik der grieeh. Kirche, Berlin, 
1872 ; Stanley, UisL gf the East, Church, new ed., Loudon, 1884. 

(c) The Homan Church and Asceticism , — The 
primary interest of the Christian Church as an 
Imperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Harnack, iJas 
Mbnehtum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte^, 1901, 
p. 30 f . ). ller interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
occlesiasticism. At tlie same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperijil purpose, there were both 
dogmatic elements which she had to formulate 
and defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and regulate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the great monk-pope Gregory vii. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of tlie world ])y an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding of property (cf. K. Miilltf, 
Kirchengeschif*hte, i. 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at tlie same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It ha^l, how^ever, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto i. (936-973) 
to Gregory vii. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dej)cndent on the great land-holders, 
and vow^s w^ere not made for life. Only in the 
7th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries comi)e1lled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Muller, op. cit. i. 
317 f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary w'ork wliicn marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
the life of contemplation and ascetic negation 
(cf. H. Reuter, Gesch. dcr relig. Aufklar. II. vi, 
24-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
cxtreine forms of ascetic life— scourging, wearing 
of chains and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
vivals of primitive life, but planned to inflict ]>ain 
and discomfort — as well as extreme seclusion, 
became the accepted means for the attainmont 
of perfection ; anti the ideal of perfection was world- 
flight | and the negation of desire. At the same 
time, the linking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions gave i>eculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. Everywhere the monastic refoim set 
before itself the same ends : 


* The revival of monastic institutions, the recovery of lost 
lands, and the acquireiiieiit of new possessions, the establishment 
of old eocl(‘HiAstical laws, the auquirenient of a better class of 
novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, as described in the older stories of monastery life, and 
especially in the writings of Grejjory the Great (690-004^, pen- 
ance and self-inflicted pain of all kinds, contemplation in 
solitude, humility to the point of self-renunciation, constant 
employment of confession and the sacrament, homage of the 
saints and relics, pilgriinaiil^es, search for the miraculous, 
pessimistic judgment of the world, longings for death, and 
generally an abnormal raluing of the emotional life, increased 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high estimate of the “grace of 
tears ***(K. Muller, Kirchengesch, pp. 386-886). 

Each new attempt at monastic reform of 
necessity but revived tliis negative idea of holi- 
ness, and hence it is no accident that the circum- 
stances which originally produced the pessimistic 
w'orld-flight leligious type in the Orient should 
generally mark its revival in the Western Church. 
The times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of .self-torture the only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who saw the 
evil. It is impossible for any religious develop- 
ment to be wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacritice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into the backgrounci the more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the seltishness of this 
goal is only partly hidden by the fact that service 
on behalf of others may become a means to this 
end. Even the ascot uism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered by the 
order often a source of real corruption (cf. Life of 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, 1229, by Bona- 
ventura, 1261, and recently by llase, 1856, and 
Sabatier [Eng. tr.], 1894). The complete impossi- 
bility of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand upon all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, has always 
led in the Western Church to compromises with 
the ‘lay* w^orld. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to ‘ lay-brotherhootls,’ 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, etc., in which the clement of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
dnd the ascetic element is represented by symbols, 

‘ half-fasts,* fish and eggs instead of meat, beads 
told, and masses said by proxy, etc. Against 
these coniproniises protests were constantly being 
raised by those who Bcriously held the monastic 
ascetic tyjie of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) ; 
but more and more as the Imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican made its way, these 
compromises received the sanction of the Cliurch. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her p'eat organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, has driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a secondary 
place. In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 
distinctly diflerent place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf. l)5llinger 
and Reiisch, GeschicMe der Moralstreitigkeiten in 
dcr romisch-katholischen Kirche [1889], particularly 
the ‘ Einleitung *). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both nre maintained within the great his- 
toric coiniuuuiou of the Roman Church. The 
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trium[)hs of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history sliows no new develop- 
ment within the Jioinan communion, while it still 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy. 

Literatcrr —Out of a vawt literature may be specially men- 
tion^ : Zockler, Askene urul Monchtum'^^ Frankf. a. M. 1897; 
Lea, HUL of the Inouiiiition of the Middle Ages, 3 vols., Tjond. 
1888 ; Jessopp, Corning of the Friars^, Loni). 1905 ; Montalem- 
belt, Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. 7 vols., 
Edin. 1861-1870 ; Taylor, llerUageof the Middle Ages, 

liOnd. 1901 ; Harnack, Das Monchtum [Eng. tr. Monastidem, 
liOnd. 1881] ; and the Standard Histories of the Church in 
the Middle Ages, e.g. those of Neander, K. Muller, etc. ; also 
Gothein, Ignatius von Loyola und die Gegenreformation, Halle, 
1895: Ranke, Die romischrn Papste, Leipz. 1878; Reuter, 
Oeseh. der religiosen Aufklarung, Berlin, 1877. 

(d) Protestantism ana Asceticism. — In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-flight (cf. Luther, Von der 
Freiheit eines Christenmenschen^ 1520). The only 
place asceticism can properly have is as a training 
for the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
prepare himself for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or by tne simple 
and faithful discharge of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mt 6'®) Jesus certainly antici- 
pated fasting ; but in actual fact His disciples 
did not emphasize it during His lifetime (Mt 9^^), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition (Mk 
Lk ; and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 5^ and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich liereiten 
ist eine feino gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise ; as did also Calvin, with, however, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to ap[)ease tne wrath of God’ (cf. 
Zockler, op. cit. p. 505). All the ascetic practices 
have dropped away, or been actually condemned 
by lx)tli Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27 ; 1 Helvet. Confess., Art. 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Catholic 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesch. d. Pietismus, i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine-drinking, and card-playing does’so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore. Oriental asceticism 
may l>e said to have been theoretically overcome. 

Literaturb.— The best histories are those of Zockler, Askese 
und Mimchtum^, Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his A'n<- 
tsche Geschickte der Askese, 1863 ; and J. Mayer, Die chnstliche 
Askese, ihr Wesen und ihre historisc he Enifaltung, Freiburg- i. B. 
1894 ; see also article ‘ Askese* in PRE^. Interesting material 
may be found in Palladius, Historia Lausiaoa{PL, vol. xxxiv.^, 
and in Rufinus, Historia Monachorum (PL, vol. xxl.). There is 
curious material in Stadler and Heim, V ollstdndiges Heiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticiam consult the 
catalogue given in Dietionnaire des Ordres Religieux, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1860; and Montalembert, Moines dVccident, 7 vols,, 
1860-1877 (in part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Eastern Monachxsm, 1860, Manual of Biulhism^, 1880, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An den christliehen 
Adel deutseher Eation, 1620, and de Libertate Christiana; 
Melanchthon, Loci Communes, particularly ‘de crucis afflic- 
tlonibus,* 1621 ; Calvin, Institutes, lii. 6-10, Iv. 12 ff. ; also 
Luthardt, Die Ethik Luthers in ihren Orundzilgen'^, 1875; P. 
Lobstein, Die Ethik Calvins, 1877. For the best expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H. 
Schulta, Grundriss der evangelischen Ethik, 1891, p. 40 (T.; 
and Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 1891. A very full 
bibliography is also given by Zockler, op. cit. np. 21-29. 
See also art. Aubtbritibs. T. C. Hall. 


ASCETICISM (Buddhibt). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli- 
gence at its widest, in tensest range of reaction to 
senauouR and emotional stimuli. European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, quiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re- 
bound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have oeen of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, passionate and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly suscejitible, exuberant in ex- 
ression, impulsive and strenuous in eflbrt to satisfy 
esire. The notes of the innd (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karavika bird from the Himalayas, 
are described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
(Sarhyutta , iv. 197 ; Snniahgala^ ap, Dlgha, xiv. 
35). Where tlie heart’s desire is cut ofl*, the 
subject promptly lies down to die (Majjhuna, ii. 
57 ; Com. on Therlgdthd, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and depression at a transition from happi- 
ness to grief (SiiFj xi. 102, 127 ; Majjh. i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nownere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in exenange for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost (Vinaya I'exts, iii. p. 66 If., i. pp. 90, 
93). 

llie English reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
find the word ‘ascetic’ used to denote any person who from 
religious motives has ‘ renounced the world ’ (('f. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 213, n. 2 ; The Jataka, vi., Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, 8.V. ‘Ascetic’). This is due to the English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonjTns. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ ascetic ’ is to be understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self-niortification. 

Ascetic pr.aclices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas (V&\i tapo), i.e. ‘burning,’ ‘glow.’ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, >\hen Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could alford. 

For instance, m the parable of the log drifting down the 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the various 
obstacles, said that it might be seizeii by human or by non- 
human agencies. By this he illustrated the fate of a religious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and conforming to some dis- 
cipline (&raAwMicAant/a) with the notion : ‘ By this rule, or ritual, 
or askCsis ((apetia), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like being ’ (5a?hy. iv. 179 ff., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p. 36, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapas, according to 
the Vedas — the attainment of magical powers — 

I but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 

I tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Rsis to blast by curses a seer who exclaiined that 
their tapas was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless (Majjhima, ii. 155). 

The way in which tapas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in .sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of karma conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
pleasant expeiicnco were to work as a set-ofl‘, in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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Belf-indul^OTicos in the past, and of possible pleasant 
experience in the near future, respectively. 

‘There are, brethren/ the Hnddha's discourse runs, ‘certain 
recliisen (Achelakas, Ajivikas, Ni^ap^has, etc.) who thus preach 
and believe : Wiiatsoever an individual experiences, whether it 
be happ 3 ', or painful, or neutral feelinp:, all has lieen caused by 
previous actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapag, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life ; by this non-influx karma is destroyed, 
and so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Ni- 
gao|.ha8 (Jains) say. ... Is it true, I asketl them, that you 
rielieve and declare thisf . . . They replied . . . Our leader, 
Nataputta, is all-wise . . . out of the depths of his knowledge 
he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, is a minus quantity of bod karma in future life . . . 
thus all karma will eventually be w’orn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent ’ ii, 214 ff. ; cf. i. 238). 

The recorded interviews between the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such eftbrts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Braliinan 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of ‘ merit’ (Majjhima^ ii. 199). And current 
verses coin mend injj taims are here and there 
gathered into the Biiduhist canonical antliologics 
{Saihyutln, i. 38, 43, 172 — Sutta Nipdta^ verse 77 ; 
Ahguttara^ iii. 346). 

Now Buddhism was frankly cudasmonistic in its ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to its ultimate term — 
dukkhaf * pain,* ‘ sorrow,’ ‘ misery,’ ‘ ill.’ It spoke of nirvaxfa ns 
absolute happiness. Its cardinal tenets were to be an organon 
for the extirpation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, 

‘ noble’ (Aryan) view’s, are commended as seourmg phdbiivihara, 
that is, easeful, serene living (A Afluffara, iii. 132). Consequently 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or 
dt>-case, as such, on one's self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity classes men as self-tormentors, or self-burners (at tan- 
tapo)^ tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, 
tormentors neither of self nor of others {Majjkima, i. 341, 411, li. 
169 ; AAguttara, ii. 205 ; Puggalaf 65). Under the first head 
come the votaries of iapas ; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
hunters, fishermen, thieves, executioners, gaolers, and all doers 
of acts of cruelty ; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when holding sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites involving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herds of animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves in fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
head oome those who have left the world and the home for the 
career of a recluse. These are, or should be, filled with charity 
and companion for all living beings ; thc^'^ owm no property 'n 
animals or in personal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to the w’ord ‘burning,* j 
they are said to have ‘ become cool * {sitibhutoy 

The latter term, tntibhUto, would seem to imply 
renunciation of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of course, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
bhikkhu frequenting forest seclusion (Majjhima, i. 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, con.scientiousness 
and fear of blame. These will often entail, ere he 
graduate.s in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘ burning-producing’ (tapanlya dhammd), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those things that I ought not j 
to have done’ (Aiiguftara, i. 49; Dkamnia-sangani, 
§§ 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘ cool’ in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and ! 
self-conquest ; but, on the contrary, abundance of 
‘ ardour ’ (dtdpl) was expected of him. Only the 
arahat is described as wholly ^tibhuto, as one rest- 
ing on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
jungle (see art. Arhat). 

Buddhism, again, claimed at its very inception, 
in the Buddha’s first sermon, to be a Middle Bath, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worldly indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
mortification on the other. Both are denounced as 
imoble (un-A^an) and unprofitable, the latter, 
also, as dukkha (SBE xi. 146, Majjh, iii. 230). 
Contrasted in another passage, in a jungle simile, 
as the thick-set path and the fired-out path, they 
are opposed to the middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the *Four Inceptions of 


Mindfulness’) ‘ardently’ surveys body, impres- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings, that he may suMue 
all grief arising from coveting the things of the 
world {Anqvttara, i. 295). 

The Buddlia’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one: dukkha is evil and 
must bo removed. Kxccss is dukkha. Tapas is a 
form of excess, and multiplies dukkha. It does 
not even lead through sufl'ering to any gain ; it is 
unprofitable. This futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous essay in austerities. This he is s<aid, in 
the c<anonical books, to have related to a raja’s 
son, who maintained that happiness was to be won 
only through sufl’ering (Majjhima, ii. 93) ; also to a 
young Brahman, wlio questioned him on tho origin- 
ality of the system he put forward (Majjhima, ii. 
212) ; and again to a young Jain, who doubted 
whether the Buddha’s disciples studied bodily as 
well as mental control (Majjhima, i. 237). When 
almost worn out by his austerities, he came, ho 
said, to the conclusion : ‘ Not by this bitter course 
of painful hardship shall I arrive at that ser»arate 
and supreme vision of all-siiHicing, noble (Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. Might there not 
be another path to Enlightenment ? ’ Whereupon 
he once more took reasonable care of the body, 
(whereby bis fellow-ascetics, who had expected great 
results, lost faith in him), and chose, for the medi- 
tations that brought the light, a spot where the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the Saihyutta Nikdya (i. 103) represents him, 
at this stage, as happy in the release from all self-mortification 
and from faith therein. Before his complete enlightenment he 
sat by the river Nerafijara, at the foot of the Goatherd'H Banyan 
tree, musing : * Oh ! but I am freed from all that dithcult toil ! 
Oh! but well freed ani I from that useless course of diiHcult 
toll I Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near to Mhi 
[ (enlightenment).’ Mara, tho evil one, tried to shake his 
! serenity : ‘ Tapas and sacrifice hast thou abandoned, whereby 
the Brahman youths are purified V The impure may deem him- 
self pure, when he hath missed the path of purit>.' And 
Oautaiim replies : * I who have discerned the nselessne-ss of [my] 
tapas and of all tapas whatsoever — bearing along w ith it, as it 
does, all that is useless, even os punting-polo and steering-pole 
may bring along a water-snake — I, practising the path to 
6od/a— moral conduct, meditation and insight-have won the 
Purity supreme.* 

The foregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium infiicted upon tho person. But in the 
sense of the Greek askPsis, or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are barred and others 
developed by special training. Buddhism was 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the sense.s. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
constant effort after betterness, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.’ 
Hr. Jane Harrison’s words (Albany Review, Jan. 
1908) apply no less to the Buddhist. Of the lay- 
disciple a lep standard of training was 

expected. His whole duty may be said to be laid 
down in the SigCdovdda Suitanta of the Dlgha. 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and pro])agate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afford to do. 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist askesis 
is in some respects in affinity with the Chri.stian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student (sekha) the body was something to be ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing for it, regular and frequent baths, 
massage, shelter, regular f<)od, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, a foul thing (putikdyo) ; and the senses 
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were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions ancl impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person rerjuired to be corrected by the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted very much to wliat would now be called 
‘ the simple life.’ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satislicd without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana- 
tion of ‘moderation in diet’ is typical : — 

‘ When any one takes food with reflexion and judjfinent, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
but so as to suffice for the sustenance and preservation of the 
bodyj for allaying hunger and /or aiding the. practice of the 
religwus h/e ; and thinking*, “ While I shall subdue that which 1 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shall be mine, blamelessness also and comfort” — 
this content, temperance, judgment in diet, is what is called 
“moderation in diet”’ (Dhaintna-sangaxj^i, 1348). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsession*^, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hygienic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
(majjhima^ i. 500), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble (Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and effudent condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
(Majjhima^ i. 239, 47311'., 425; Dhamma-mngam, 
§§ 40-51). There does not appear, in the canonical 
liooks, any glorification of the intellectual or s])iiit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tuents of individuality \vere ranked on a Icvid, as 
being each and all impermanent, channels of 
suttering, and void of Atman. But then this hody- 
and-mind individuality, ‘poor thing’ though it 
might ho, was potentially the vehiide of nirxylna, \ 
of amAa^-ship. And hence the training of it was 
of the first importanee — training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 
great Brahman ascetic school is asked by the 
middha whether, ancl how, Parasariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. The answer is, 

‘ Yes ; with the eye ho sees no ohjocjt, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘On that system,’ is the re- 
joinder, ‘ the blind and the deaf have their senses 
best cultivated.’ And ‘ the supreme faculty-culture 
(ivdriija-bhdvcmd) of the noble (Aryan) discipline’ 
is then <lescrihed (I\Tnjjhima, iii. 298 tl’.). The train- 
ing, moHMiver, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘hit placed in the eolt’s mouth’ to liegin with 
(Majjhimn^ lii. 2) ; ‘Come thou, brother, keep the 
slla and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, . . . see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, he moderate in diet, keep vigils, he 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-colloetediiess in 
solitude, j>urging the heart of tlie five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures ’ — these are 
given as seven successive grades. Bur in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘emancipation,’ was the training to he strict and 
unin term ittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
liealtli than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
‘ attaining^ to emancipation to let themselves go 
(M(tjjkimn^ i. 473 fl’.). To one who had attained, 
such niiestions sank into insignificance. ‘ You 
say,’ tiie Buddha asks an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
my disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they ? ’ 

‘ For live qualities : your frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude.’ ‘That can hardly be,’ 
is the answer, ‘ for while some of my disciples in 
one or otlier of these things practise austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


the deeper basis of their trust in him (Majjh. ii. 
5fr.). 

It was not to he expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all apj)re( iatc the Pauline ‘ liberty ’ of 

his own high standpoint. In Dr. Neumann’s ords, 
‘ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable’ (Lieder der Monche und Nonnen 
[Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaliorated into a scdieme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens [dhiitnhga), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out [SHE xxxvi. 
267-2G9). But they were at variance with the 
spirit of early Buddhism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those wdio had set 
their faces tow'ard the Highest, souglit, in its owm 
metaphor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
w hich in flying ‘ bears with it but the power to fly ’ 
(Dlgha, i. 71). 

Litrratcrr. — Publications of the PTS (Lond. 1882-1907) ; 
Trenckner, Milinda Pahha (Lond. 1880) ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhmn{\jOJ\di. 1907), pp. 47, 163 ff., ‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBR \i. 
^xford, 1881), American Lectures (Ijond. 1896), pp. 103-106, 
Buddhist Birth Stories ([.ond. 1880), pp. 90-95, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1809), i. 2(Ki-240, Buddhist India (Lond 1903), 
pp. 242-246, The Questions of King Milinda (Ijond. 1894), ii 
60-62, 132 IT., 268; Oldenberg*, Buddha (tr. by lloey, I^ond. 
1882), pp 106-111, 176, 354 ff. ; The Jdtaka, iv. (tr. by VV. H. D. 
Rouse, (’’anihridge, 1895, etc.) p 29 ; H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism (Strassburg, 1896), p. 75 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

ASCETICISM (Celtic). — i. It has been sug- 
gestt'd (Fisher and Baring - (lOuld, Lircs of (he 
Britvih Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pie - Pin i>tian 
ascetic practices ; hut this statement is nnsuppoited 
by evidence. Ilerodian (A.D. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
hut this had no ascetic significance. On the otlier 
hand, Strabo (vi. 19G) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving {i]8oviKoi), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the (xalatfr that they W'ore fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to be admitted that oiir 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is v(uy 
meagre, and especially insufficient for the relatively 
barren CVltie lands where Cliristian ccenobitism 
and a.sceticisni afterwards flourislRMl. 

2. The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6th cents. nndoul)t(‘dly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt thiough Massilia 
(Marseilles), a port which under tlie Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and Larins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenohitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that tlie saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicateil to him the church called Candida Cam 
at Whithorn, wdiich he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, John Cassiaii 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor H. Williams (in Tram. Ci/mmr. Sor. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland w^as more akin to that of Southern than that 
of Northern Gaul. In the latter district moiiastici^iu 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, os is suggestt'd by the 
story of St. Ninian ; but the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic mov(*inent in tln'se islands 
undoubtedly came through the aiiti-lVlagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At l.ciins a 
church and cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, hi^Iiop of Tioyes, became 
a monk after giving np his see and his family 
life. There w^as probably some livalry between 
the Northern and the Soillhern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpieius Severus (Life of St. Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions of St. Martin were 
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in some respects on a higher plane than the Egyp- 
tian institutions of John Cas&ian, the founder of 
iiie monastery of Marseilles. That there were 
links between Lerins and Britain is suggcste<l by 
the fact (attested by Sidonius Apolliiiaris) that 
liiocatus, whose name is undoubtedly Celtic, visited 
that, monastery twice in A.D. 450. The prol)ability 
is that lK)th of the Gaulish movements made con- 
tributions to British and Irish monasticisrn. 

3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
tion to the general movement in (Christendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its own, which 
were mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
in wliich it took root (Willis-Bund, Celtic Churvh in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cit.). The 
lieads of the ca3nobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
tries were members of ruling tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa- 
tion in their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent.) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
.show kinship with the founder. The formation of 
cocnobitic communities in Wales and Irelc.nd was 
j»robably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pr(*ssure of 
population and the insuilicicncy of cultivable soil. 
The monasteries w ere largely centres of co-opera- 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other 
arts, while the pursuit of learning and other anieni- 
ties of civilized life were thus rendered possible. 
Lay interests j)robably had a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
(^tdtic saints, w’rittcn under Benedictine influences, 
might lead us to suppose, and it W'as natural 
enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bund, op. cit.). 

Prof. Hugh Williams {loc. vit. ) gives the following 
as the four stages of development of monasticisrn 
in Wales, and tlie development in Ireland w^as in 
the main ])arallel : (1) A life of seclusion, self- 
denial, prayer, and jneditation (and it may Ik* 
added, industry, to a large extent manual), in a 
common life of obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There w^ere similar institutions for women, and 
(Udtic monastery w^as sometimes double. Tlie life 
of this stage appears to Iiave been modelloil on the 
leaching of Cassian in his de Institutis Camobi’ 
oriun and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
tlie monastery was pre-eminently a school, as ex- 
emplified in the case of the Welsh saint Illtud. 
When children w’ere sent to a monastery of this 
kind, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the (Jliurch, and a fee had to be paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
ihii Ere mite or Anchorites. In Egypt this stage 
came first, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
cmnobitism. In 595, w'hen Columbanus WTote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement was at its height 
in Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
l>ritain. It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
of those who left the monasteries w^ere often named 
after the sfiint who w'as head of the monastic com- 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
for islands, at first in lake.s and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of monastic pilgHms or 
missionaries. These combined the wwk of itinerant 
preaching wdth that of tilling the soil in the dis- 
tricts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
inonasteries e.stabli.shed by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
communities: (a) that of Iona, founded by St. 
Columba in 563 ; (h) those of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine in the Vosges, founded by St. Colum- 
hanus in the end of the 6^h cent. ; (c) that of Bobhio 


in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begin- 
ning of the 7th cent. ; (d) that of St. (Lall, founded 
by a disciple of St. Columbanus. Other Irish 
iiionastericson the Continent were Lagny, P6ronne, 
Fo.s.se-la-Ville (near Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 

gonne), Wiirzburg, and Sackingen. These and 
other Celtic monasteries were important centres of 
learning in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially w^ere distinguished for their skill in 
copyin and illuminating MSS (cf. ERE i. 843, 860). 

4. The regulation of life in tlie monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Penitentials 
and Rules. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Williams, Gildas), show' 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be ke])t in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banu.s was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic. Church). So far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
how’ever, wa.s concerned, it is probable, as Warren 
points out, that a married priesthood w'as not un- 
known in certain places and at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irisli canon 
speaks of a cleric and bis w’ife (‘uxor ejus’). 
(Hildas in bis lucrepatio in sacerdofe^ seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The efibrts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the lOtb cent, 
met w'ith considerable opi)osition, which continued 
into the two following centuries. Gildas (Epist. 
xxii. 21) speaks with approval of the celibate life, 
and quotes Elijah, Elisha, andJeremiab as examples 
of it (‘Virgo Elias, EHscTus virgo, virgiiies multi 
lilii propbetariim ’) ; in dc Ercid. 80 be says, ‘ Iliere- 
mias quoqne virgo proplietaque ^ ; but this w as 
probably in op])o.sitioii to tlie current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. 

The lives of the (.Vltie saints sometimes describe 
tlieir a.scetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or faqlrs, and it lias been suggested 
that the ])rineiple undcilying this self-torture w’as 
analogous to tlie Celtic legal remedy of ‘fa.sting 
against a person,’ a practice whereby the person., 
‘lasting against’ another, to wdioni lie had pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other person’s head, if the fa.siing led to the f aster’s 
death through persist/cnce in relusing the request 
(Fisher and Bariiig-Gould, British Saints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irisli saints arc as follows : 
—St. Finnehua is said to have spent seven years suspended by 
iron shackles under his arinpits, ' so that lie rai^lit dret a place 
in heaven,’ in lieu of one which he had given away. Bolh lie 
and St. Ite are said to have caused their bodies to be eaten into 
hv chafers or stag-beetles. St. Findian is said to have worn a 
girdle of iron that cut to the bone. Of St. Ciaran we are told 
that he mixed his bread with sand, and of him and St. Columba 
that they slept on the ground with a stone for a bolster. Of 
St. Mochua it is said that he live<l as an inrliiSHS in a prison of 
stone, and that he had only a little aperture left for letting food 
down to him. Of the Welsh saint Bryn;u!h we are told that he 
le.ssencd his need for the luxury of clothing by di]>ping his body 
daily in the coldest water, and St. Cadoc is also said to have 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irish siiint Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in a standing posture 
without sleep, with his arm held up in the same position, and 
that a hlackoird laid and hatched her eggs in his jiahii. Some 
of these tales are obviously exaggerations, but aoubtlesa the 
Celtic monks underwent not a few austerities both necessary 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women appears to 
be reflected in some ritual observances of the Celtic Cnurch, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitential of Ciim- 
inius) that women were to lie veiled at the reception of the 
Eucharist. In the Leabhar Jlreae, too (f. 248, col. i.), there is 
mentioned an Irish chureh w'here women were prohibited from 
going near the altar or taking the chaliee into their hands. 
The Irish Liber liymnorum, in its praise of tlie celibate lives 
of St. Patrick and St. Brigit, shows that the ascetic ideal had an 
honourecl place In Celtic inonosticism ; and St. Patrick says of 
himself in his Cemfessio that he pray^ as many a.s a hundred 

S ra 3 ers a day, and the same nurnber at night. Nc‘ither snow, 
•ost, nor rain could prevent him from going before daylight to 
his wonted place of prayer. In ^ite of its tribal and other 
features, it cannot be doubted that Celtic as(*.ctici8ni was essenti- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed itself in 
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Christendoni generally, and was governed in the main by 
similar ideals. 

K, One of the best known names connected with 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. CHi D4y 
‘the companions of God*), This term was some- 
times Latinized into Colidei (‘ (Jod-worshinpers *). 
It is proliable, acconling to the view talcen hy 
Reeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9tli to the I2th cent., did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish inonasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
or 8th cents., but the followers of anew movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang (A.D. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 
portant development. 

Many of the terms of Celtic monastic nomenclature were 
derived from Latin, but a few were of native ongin. The fol- 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish : abb (* the abbot’) ; secnabb 
(i.e. Mcnnduft abbas, ‘the prior’); fer Ugind (‘the lector*); 
mac Ugitul (‘the lector’s pupil’); coiirUtuide (‘the warden’); 
manam (‘a monk’); mac d^rech f‘a young monk’); ban- 
airchinnech (* the prioress ’) ; caillecn. (‘ a nun ’) ; inac-cailleeh 
(‘ a young nun ’) ; herrad manaig (‘ the tonsure,’ in Celtic coun- 
tries over the front of the head from ear to car); cathaiTy 
congbail or mainuter (‘ a monastery ’) ; anchara (‘ an anchor- 
ite ’) ; anmehara (‘ a soul-friend,’ ‘ confessor ’) ; cilic (‘ oiliciuin ’) ; 
claiisiU (‘ clausula ’) ; cripta (Lat. crypto ) , discrt (Ijat. desertutriy 
‘an anchorite’s cell*). In Welsh the following are some of the 
terms employed : abad (‘ an abbot ’) ; mynach (‘ a monk ’) , 
abodes on abbess’); mynaches, lleian (‘a nun’); mynachlog 
(‘moiiaehi locus’); myiuichdy (‘a monastery’); cwfeint (‘a 
convent’); duiryfwr()\t. ‘a homeless man,’ ‘a hermit’); ancr 
(‘ an anchorite ’) ; mciuixvy (lit. ‘ a servant of God,’ * a hermit*) ; 
ctijygl (‘ cubiculum,’ ‘ a hermit’s cell ’). The Breton and Cornish 
terms are practically identical with those of Welsh. The place 
name Dyserth in Flintshire is probably identical in meaning 
with the Irish disert. The derivative of cello was in Irish cilU^ 
in Welsh cell. Oil in Welsh place names means ‘a retreat,' and 
Wan, ‘an enclosure,’ a term applied to the precincts of a 
monastic settlement. Generally it is follow'ed by the name of 
a saint, but sometimes by some other word, such as a ri\er 
name : e.g. Llanelwy, Llandaf, IJangefni, Llanarth, Llanllyfni. 
The Welsh term Plwyft Breton Plou (from Latin plebes)^ which 
now means ‘ a parish,’ meant in medissval Welsh ‘ a congrega- 
tion.’ 

6. The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Rome led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions aho, and the foundation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the leading orders of the 
Continent. In Wales some of the medi.vval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margani, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Aberconwy, and Valle Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh literature; but from the 14th 
cent, onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ab Gwilym, shows 
an anti -ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temjierance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol ; and this temloncy has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘ Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.* The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
especially, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
officers and members with maikcd disfavour; and 
its regulations are strongly hostile to all forms of 
card-playiiipf, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is jiractically 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 
nation. 
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Literature. 

I. Introduction : Asceticism in its re- 
lation to Biblical liEVELATioN.~n\Q word 
‘asceticism* (Gr. &aKr}<nsy from doKelp — * to exercise 
or practise ’), when used in the spliere of religion and 
etlucs, denotes self-preparation lor a virtuous course 
of conduct, tlie zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower anii stiicter sense, 01 what may he called 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer ofl’ered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortiflcation by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms ot asceticism, that 
pci taini ng to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
physical and external character, were already 
known to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (cf. AoKYjais in 
Plato, for instance Brp. vii. 536 ; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth. Niro7)}. ix. 9; as well as the 
mention of toWoI koI irayTodaTrai oaidTTjTo^ 

in Isocrates, p. 226 (*, clc.). A sjiecially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (cf. especially Kiiictetus, ITepi 
dofcliacccs, Diss. II. xiii. 6 ), the Cynics (cf. kvvlk^ 
d(TKTj(TLs in Jos. Ant. vi. xiii. 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral, p. G6S E), Owing to the great and wide- 
spread influence of these schools during the 
Roman Imperial period, ‘philosophy’ and ‘asceti- 
cism’ (t6 doK'qriKbvy Epictetus, Diss. ii. xii. 6) were 
employed almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic* and ‘philosopher* is 
furnished especially by the writings or Philo 
Judaeus, as w ell as by those of numerous (fliristian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr Jind Cle- 
ment of Alexandria oiiwaids. When IMiilo hails 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers hail Chris- 
tianity, as the true philosophy, l>oth have in view 
a certain ascetic element m their respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘ wisdom ' 
of the Gneco-Roiiian philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to he 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin ana a complete resignation to the holy will of 
(iod. In its ritual legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting — sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16^ 23^), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
(e.g. J1 V* 2J3, Jer :16«, 1 S 2 S Ezr ; 
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in particular, it imposes upon the priestly order 
certain temporary forms of abstinence ; and is 
acquainted with a form of vow in virtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Nu Jg 13*, 1 S Jer 35). 
And the New Testament religion not oTily takes 
cognizance of these ami similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, but even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
the NT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt 6^® 9*®, Ac 13'^ 14“ 2 (^o etc.) ; 
it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt ly*-*, 1 Co 7“), or of tlie 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 19-^ Ac 2** 
4®'-* 5*), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
21^**^), and the like. In short, «acts of .ascetic dis- 
cipline .and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the NT as allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Taul submits himstdf to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co 6® 
11“'-) ; and * bruiNCs’ and ‘subdues’ liis body after 
the manner of athletes (1 Co 9"^). And he looks 
for simil.ar .action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ {(i.al 5‘^*, llo 13’*, Col 3"’). 

In view of the above and many other Hiblical 
expressions, it cannot sundy be maintaiiUMl that 
ascetic practices are rxrlvdi'd by the religion of 
revelation. Jhit, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded .as a primarily important or funda- 
mentally signific.ant element of that religion. That 
they i)lay only a secondary or accessory role in the 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the ()T 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of tlie com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law 
and the Prophets against the excessive ]»odily ami 
externa] mortilication which prevailed widely in the 
religions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in J-iV 19 and Dt 23, 
and Klijah’s .attitude towards the fr.antic wounding 
of themselves by the priests of l>aal, 1 K 18^®^*). 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all 
trace of a p.artiality or a preference for the un- 
tnarrie<l life in the social and ethic.al jir.actice of 
life in Isriael. To marry and to have children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
through .all periods of its history ; even as late as 
the Kom.an era, the Pharisees, who w’ere pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic pr,actice, 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celib.acy. The opposite attitude of the 
Es.senes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they w’ere probably inllucnced by 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be .assumed, 
by the ex.ample of the l^ythagoreans ; and even in 
this sect there was a minority which (according to 
Jos. BJ II. viii. 13) did not renounce marriage. 

That Christ and the primitive Christi.ans devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
the traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theory that could be main- 
tained only by a NT exegesis controlled by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards society do the ethical teachings and pre- 
scriptions of the NT go further than permit. It is 
intended not as a rigorous statute, but as a com- 
mand of love, when the Lord calls His disciples 
(Mt 1(P® 16^*, Jn IS*®®"*) to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humility ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mild attitude i 


towards the problems of controlling the appetites 
and mortifying the flesh. In regard to those pro- 
blems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
nuwle stricter demands (cf, the above-cited pa8.sagcs 
in 1 .and 2 Cor. as well fis the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, etc.) th.an even the stern legalist St. James ; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt is 
made to reail into his Epistles anything like a 
commendation of rnon.astic withdraw^al from the 
worhl or of fan.atical rnainten.ance of virginity, 
lie w\as .and continues to be the pro.acher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals wdth questions of individu.al or of 
social asceticism (cf. 1 (.o fl’-* 9*®^- 10“, Gal 5’, llo 
14‘-‘’^*) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere ^oes beyond the standard set up by 
.lesus Himself. He w'ho would ‘ w\alk by the Spirit * 
(cf. G.al 5’®®"*) must, indeed, turn away from all 
works of the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an cL<f>€LS[a aibixaros or false angel-like spirituality 
(Col 2’®®^ ), no ‘ h.ali ng of one’s owai flesh ’ in the sense 
of Neo- Platonic or Oriental du.alistic teachings 
(Eph T)-*’'*), no one-sided bodily everciseand morti- 
fication ; for f.ar higher than such a-wjuLariK^ yvixvaala 
st,ands in his (‘stiin.ation the yvjuvd^eiv iavrbv wpbs 
evfftpeiap (I Ti 4^' ). Even in the solitary jjassage in 
Avhich he uses the W'ord daKfip of religious and 
mor.al conduct (in his speech before Felix at 
(’jesaroa, Ac 24’® diTKLj dirphaKoirop cvp^ib'^crip 
wpbs t6p 0c6v^ x.t.X.), the in.actice of virtue he has in 
view is that wdiich he champions every wlu'rc else, 
.a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gosp(d, and as far rmnoved from Ph.aris«aic 
n.arrow'-miiuledness and legal bondage .as it is from 
unnatural self-torture after the fasliion of Indian 
irs or heathen Syrian i>riests of Asia Minor. 

1. The Attitude of the Ka uly Cuiustia n 
Church to AscETfCISM,—ln spite of the condi- 
tion of things described above, which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as an ehmient of the religious 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or presciihcd in its original body of 
doctrinci as necoss.ary to salv.ation, the ascetic prin- 
ciple e.arly m.ade w’.ay for itself in the development 
of the Christian Church. Nay, in the course of 
this development, .asceticism soared to heights ami 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
w’hich for gre.atness .and far-reaching influence on 
the whohj cultured life of huni.anity fall in no way 
iHjhind w hat the history of non-Christian religions 
has to show of an an.alogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomema produced by 
the union of pre-(fliristi.an factors of civilization 
with the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
— like Christi.an art, poetry, jurisprudence, etc. -- 
have everywhere made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding signilicance for the fuither- 
.ance and elevation of the ment.al life of mankind. 
And the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture — so far as it did 
not lie in the religious .and cultured life of the OT 
— can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the dep.artments of art, poetry, politics, and 
Law. The oeginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as org.anized in the form of com- 
munities — monasticism — constitute .another chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the ‘ Ilellenizing of Christianity.* 
No other place can be assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embr.acos 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the .51 h 
century. For the stage upon which the pheno- 
mena of a fully developed and socially organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
is found in those lands whidi constituted the world 
of Gra?co-Roman civilization ; an<l the religious 
and philosophical traditions of this same cultured 
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world form the point to which the asceticism of 
the Church, with its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Per se another supposition might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Kastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
which in the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date back to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred phenomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syro^iopnicia) or of Egypt. But when the 
various pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental lite of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which might 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times — 
and primitive Christianity in like manner — con- 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1 K 18“). Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark applies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or priestly monks of the temple of Serapis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ‘Mdnehtum’ in PllE^, 
1882; and previously in Der Ursprung de$ 
Monvhtums vm nachkonstantin. Zeitalter^ Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks — a false 
theory which has been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschen’s 
monograph, Monchtum und Scrapiskidt, Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd cd. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s hypothesis demonstrated). Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more I 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judseo- Hellenic schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. [Cf . , on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ, tr., Preuschen, 
Griechentum und Christentum^ Freib. i. B. 1892, p. 
101 if. ), and A. Harnack, Das Monchtum^ seine Ideate 
und seine Geschichte\ Giessen, 1895, esp, p. 1811*. ; 
and, on the other side, the literature (No. II. ) cited at 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity.] 
Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
liad made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs. This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week anti 
observing tixed daily hours of prayer. For l)oth 
of these practices, the so-called ‘ station ’ fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of praying 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘hours* de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2nd cent. {Didache^ VIII. i. 3 ; Hermas, Sim. 
V. 1, 3; Aristides, Apol. 15; Tertull. de Jejun, 

i. 10, de Oral. i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord. 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xeroplmgy^ or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discipline 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull. 
dePcenit.^ de Pudic.^ ad Uxor.^ de Monugam.^ etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
(irapdeviaf iyKpdrcia) as an ideal. 

We see the coryphfpi of all the leadin*^ schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
non- Alexandrians (cf., in rcganl to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited Tertullian, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hah. Virg. and de Orat. 
I)o7nin. ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23 ; and Meth- 
odius, Conviv. vii. 3, viii. 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic clement was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, as the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
mo.st boldly and most deeply fiom the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek phil()so[)hy— the Alexandrian^ 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian a.sceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions {Qtns div. salv.)j and u2)holds the sanctity 
of the married condition (Peed. ii. 10 ; Strom, ii. 
23, iii. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to line clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments (Pied. 

ii. Iff, iii. 2f., 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy (Strom, iv. 22, cf. iii. 7 and vii. 12). Origon, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world - 
renunciation and mortifying of the flesh. He went 
still further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Horn, in Lv Exhort, 
ad Martyr, etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last point, besides passages like 
c. Cels. i. 20, vii. 48, viii. 55, see especially his 
Com. on Bo 12^ where he commends three kinds 
of ‘ living, holy, God-pleasing sacrilice,* namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of marrieil 
persons ; similarly Horn. 23 in Num.). 

It is not surprising that, when an ailvance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by Ixidies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence lirst and most 
pow’erfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, l>ocame also the mother land of 
early Christian monastieiw\, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, cienobitism (forgoi/axos 
or pLovd^iou is properly ‘ a hei mit,’ * one living alone * ; 
it is the living together in Koiv6l3ia that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modern sense of the word). 
It w^a.s in those circles in Egypt in which theology 
and church stood in the closest connexion witii 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, witii a view to a common ascotio life, 
appears to have set in earliest. The adherents 
of the Ori^'cnist llicrakas, whom Epiphanins in 
No. 07 of liis ('iitalo^uo of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name 'lepaKtrai, may in nuany 
respects be rcfxarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics, ibit in tlu*ir case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatiaii, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or iiiystico- 
Gnostic speculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that the name ‘ school * or ‘ sect ’ 
fits them better than such designations as * Mdnch- 
verein ’ or ‘ Klostcrbriiderschaft * (cf. art. ‘ Uierakas ’ 
in PliE^ viii. 38 f. by A. Harnack, who does not 
take sufficient account of tlio peculiarity which 
distinj^uishes them from the (‘<enobite societies 
of the following period). Jdke these Ilierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ‘solitaries’ {fiopaxol, also fiovoTpoiroi, /^oi^^pets), 
described by Eusebius in two passages of liis 
Commentary on the I’salms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter iiiav yet have been wantin;» also 
to those ‘l)ond brothers’ or ‘sons of the bond’ 
(Syr. b^nai f(fyd7tUl)y of whom mention is made 
by ft Syrian con tem})orary of Eusebius, namely, 
Aphraates of Edesba, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Homilies, To the category of ascetics who re- 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign also those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4th cent., and whose dwelling- 
laces should probably be sought in I’alestine and 
yria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
coenobites is the hack of more definite information 
as to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to them. 

This characteristic of being Ixiund together by 
a fixed principle or nile of life is not wanting, 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt which 
from the early part of the 4tli cent, began to 
make their appearance in the Eastern Church, 
and as the founders of which St. Ant/Ony and Si. 
Pacliomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (born 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from alxjut 270) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Egypt, *on the right 
bank of the Nile, opposite Arsinoe and Heracleo- 
polis. Then, shortly after the year 300, a number 
of bodies of as.soci<ates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken up their abode in the same region, 
were trained by liiiii to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus— though 
for a time without WTitten rules — a kind of 
mona<^tic life >va.s established. The sites of two of 
the Koiv6pia, or colonies of monks, established and 
directed by St. Anthony down to his death (i.e. 
for a full half century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty : Pispir, or the ‘ outer mount of Antonins,’ 
lying close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
‘ inner mount of Antonius,’ lying farther to the 
east, near the Red Sea. While this older patri- 
andi of Egyptian monasticism still refrained from 
committing bis rules to writing, his younger con- 
temporary Pachomius (born c. 290, died 345 or 
346) provided the hosts of ascetics who gathered 
round him in southern Middle Egypt, between 
Akhmtm [Panopolis] and Denderah, with a mle 
of life which regulated in detail their devotional 
exercises and their work. This body of rules was, 
no doubt, reduced to writing by himself or by some 
of his immediate associates. By the authors of 
the earliest accounts of his life and work it was 
regarde<l as a product of Divine inspiration, 
haying, it was alleged, been given to him, 
written on a tablet of brass, by an angel while he 
sojourned in a cave. Its prescriptions regulate in 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
work and prayer, but also everythin<j relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usage, but also some things which the later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, esjjecially, the 
division of the inmates of each establishment into 
24 rdyfiara classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the prescription of 3 x 12 daily acts of prayer). 

Partly independent of the models oilered by the 
creations of these two great monastic fathers, and 
partly >vith more or less close attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards iniluential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (1) in 
Lower Egypt, the monasteries, or, to bo more 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere about the year 320 by 
Amun or Ammoniiis, as well as those of the desert 
of Sketo to the north of tliis hill country, founded 
about 330 by Macarius ‘ the Great’ or ‘ the 
Egyptian ’ (died 390) ; (2) the South Palestinian 
hermitages and monasteries of St. Uilarion, a 
pupil of St. Anthony (c. 320-360) ; (3) the N. 
Syrian and Mesopotamian monasteries called into 
being about 325 in Nisibis and its environs by the 
Egyptian Awgin (a monkish saint who received 
his training at Tabennisi, the principal monastery 
of Pachomius) ; (4) the monastic societies estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontus, and Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebaste. 
Only a little later are the phenomena which mark 
the laying of the foundation of a joint practice of 
asceticism in the West, especially the essentially 
monastic activity of St. Martin (c. 370-400) in 
Western Gaul. Regarding the majority of these 
fathers of the monastic system we have more or 
less detailed and in the main ndlable historical 
information. In his Historia Lausmea (written 
in the beginning of the 5th cent.), Pallailius has 
collected sketclies of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
embellishinent, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody reports by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
llistoria Monackorum by Rufinus, and to Athan- 
asius’s Vita Antonii, Here, again, this last-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Against 
tho attacks of modern hyper-critics (esp. the above- 
named Weingarten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
cited below (esp. Zockler, Askese und Monchtum, 
pp. 188tt*., 200tf., ‘212 ff.)]. 

III. Development of Asceticism in the 
Middle Ages. — The Church of the Middle 
Ages added scarcely anything that was essentially 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church pericMl ; 
but in the matter of establishing fixed rules and 
systematizing these forms it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church. The de- 
velopment in Question was accomplished in the 
course of the following four periods : 

I. The transition period from the Early Church 
to the Middle Ages proper (c. 360-800).— Durinjj 
this period the labours of a numlier of monastw 
legislators in East and West gave permanent form 
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and bindin;^ force to the traditions of the era of | 
Constantine with reference to the living together ! 
of ascetics in monastic establishments. Basil the j 
(ireat of Ciesarea (died 379) drew up a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent iniluenee, for the monastic 
system of tno Eastern Roman Empire and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily. Suppression of 
the hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by coenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses (e.a. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouraging of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm — such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Rules of Basil, which Rulinus pre- 
pared to serve as a constitution for the lower 
Italian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of double religious houses, ix. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a ‘mother.’ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Rufinus. Such houses weie founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba ; and still later in the orders of 
Robert of Arbrissel (died 1117), (Gilbert of Sern- 
pringham (die<l 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
(died 1373) ; cf. Zockler, l.c. pp. 290, 379 fb, 41911*., 
541 f, Moie or less important developments con- 
tinued to be undergone by Basil’s monastic legis- 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the 11th century. These concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s sui»eiintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (/ceXXtwrat, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived with ccenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distinguishing 
of the monks’ right of penitential discipline from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the secular clergy. 
Most ellectivo for this development weie the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
coiio ; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents., especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch German us of 
Coiistantinojde (died 703), of the abbot Theodorus 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
960 ff.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
liouse of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zockler, Lc, p. 2001!*.; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. Holl, Enthu- 
siasniiis und Bmsgewalt heini g ricchiscJien Monch- 
turn, Leipzig, 1898). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, we discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
543), the founder of JMonte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus [died 435] and Ctesarius of Arles [died 
542], the former the comiwser of rules for monks, 
the latter the author of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as rcpresentetl by Egyi)t and Syria to the needs of 
the inmates of Western religious houses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to be noted that 
the course followed by the Regula Bcncdicti, 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 
previous results. The Regula in its present form 
IS divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, certainly up to ch. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the asi)ect of stiictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stahihtatisy and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict clausum in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint ; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religious house ; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties ; castitas^ ohedientia^ paupertas. But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary presciiptions (the eating of flesh food 
being prohibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
(tacit urnit as) aXt fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by reducing the number of Vsalnis to be 
sung in each ‘ hour ’ to three. The Regula of the 
j)atriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of fienancc and discipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shiit, 
temporary inclusion or conlinemcut of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reseived for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give biith increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2. The period from the beginning of the 0th tdl 
towards the ena of the 11th century (fiom ('harle- 
magne to Hildebrand). — This period is chaiacter- 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic disci [)line, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation ’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [aied 942]) ; and, on the other 
hand, by the constant etVort of the Church, thiough 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this puipose (the 
Libri Pcenitcntiales), one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Coluinbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com- 
posed not only a book of [>enance for laymen, but 
a rule for religious houses (requla coenobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of litjrature w^e lind inesciibed not only a 
number of the oidinaiy foims of i)cnance for sins 
that have been confessed (money lines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, mteiisilied fastings, 
etc.), but with special frequency aLo the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there weie many 
I monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the 11th cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
relinements added to intensify it. Thus aro^ 
the practice of self-flagellation, lirst intioduced in 
certain religious houses of Ceiitial Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre- 
gation ’ founded by Romuald [died 1027]), and 
reduceil to a line art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Ponte Avcb.'na, by JJominicus, suinamed 
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Loricatus (c. 1050), who added to the self -in dieted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of numerous genu- 
flexions (mctanmcc) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Cluny, and showing itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brothers’ (f rat res extcriorcs 
or conversi or even harhati), Tliese were a kind 
of half-monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’s Regula and were not Iwund 
to wear tlie monastic habit, did much to difluse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘ con- 
gregation ’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 1038), 
and from Hirschau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other ‘congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from the end of the 13th cent.) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
significance followed. 

3 . The period of the Crusa(ks and of the last two 
centuries of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1517). — The 
characteristics of this period are an ever-growing 
eftbrt on the i)art of the religious orders to extend 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
a whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12 th cent, the monasticizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celibacy— a movement which 
had the fashion set to it in liome from the time of 
Gregory vu. — had been accomplished in almost 
all the countrie.s of the West, both the great 
rival ‘ congregations ’ of the Benedictine ord( r» 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, lending 
their services to the Curia for this en<i. Still 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which n-om the 13th cent, 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through tlie stringency with which they enforced 
the rme of poverty, partly through the institution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the peojile, and to the self-sacrilicing character 
of their pa.storal activity, es])ecially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw all 
their x>rcdccessors into the shade. Many pheno- 
liiena of asceticism as well as hyper-asceticism 
still i>revailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, much resorted to by 
both sexes, of inclusio, or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much frequented churches or religious houses. 
So with pilgrimages to places of devotion and 
miracle - working shrines, the latter increasing 
in number towards the end of the Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
I>oured over great tracts of country, and w'hose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent, 
were brought to the highest degree of |.)erfection 
under the guidance of the Spanish Dominican saint 
Vincentius Ferrer (1401-1417). Another pheno- 


menon was the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who were seized with a 
sudd^en religious (or semi-religious) mania, c,g, the 
‘dancers’ of the Lower Ilhine and Holland (1374) 
and Strassburg (1418). Finally must bo mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the ‘ stigmatization ’ miracle connected 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the wounds 
of Christ w'cre, it was alleged, miraculously pro- 
duced on j)ersons of both sexes, sometimes within 
the pale of the two rival orders of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred phenomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand witli which 
went numerous symptoms of moral decay, paiticu- 
larly in the discipline of most of the religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this degeneration by Uie mystical 
and inward tendency which marked some ascetic 
groups, esp. the ‘Brothers of the Common Life’ 
(r/.v.), who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; but this effort to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a spiritual 
following of Christ failed to make any deep and 
lasting impression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. Asceticism in Modern Times, — 
Reformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom wnich adhered to it, to tliat limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim which was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
freedom from the Law. In other words, an 
attitude of disapproval was adopted not only 
towards tlie hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards those intensitications of the 
ascetic- monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On tlie other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
the Homan and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of previous 
centuries was condemned as unbridled anti- 
noiiiianisni. Hence the attempt was made to 
conserve not only the ascetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s jiast. 
Accordingly a wide severance betw^een the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

1. The Grreco- Russian Church, — This Church, 
wdiicli had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the medial val development of 
the Western Church, continues to abide in all 
easentials by the forms and conditions witli which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the low’er clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy ; as well as to the 
12 th Canon of the same Council, wdiich strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church offices can, as a rule, be 
held only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy — a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2 . The Roman Catlwlie Church, — Along with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all tlie other intensilicationH of the ascetic principle 
which the rnedheval development adde(r to tlie 
Early Church tnulitions. Nay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it lias in not a few 
lioints gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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no loiij^er be invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more relined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. This will be seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Exercitia spirltualia be compared with their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing pre-Keformation 

f )eriod. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
ater mcdiawal asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclusioy the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
etc., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more (liscreetly ordered. The 
tendc'iicy to multiplv the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was stilf maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
lioods and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an in\entive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy all counter-forces, including even the re- 
volutionary storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the jnesent century continue to exhibit the same 
capacity as during the first decades of the countcr- 
Keformation. The Society of Jesus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustible supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is dittused in all directions with triumphant 
eft'ect. The uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self-mortification nor in un- 
usual zeal ill })erformingdeedsof loving self-sacrilice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus- 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Lojmla content to hold 
a secondary jdace ; but it secKs its chief glory in 
an intensi/ying of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
wdiereby it far surjiasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
de\ otion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its superiors to the command of the l*ope, 
and all with a view to extirj)ating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
cs[)ecially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military jirecision which secures 
for it an incomjiarable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other succes.ses of tlio utmost importance. 
Iiistetid of tlie Churches of Protestantism, it has 
com})letoly conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a i)Osition of influence which, to 
all aiipearaiice, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. 

3. Protestant Churches, — These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with practical unanimity (cf. Conf, Aug. artt. 
26, 27 ; XX^XIX Artt.^ xxxii., xxxiv.; Conf, Ilclvct, 
ii. 18, 24, 29; Scotch Conf, i. 14, 15, and ii.), the 
Homan demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
^scetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keei)ing weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other lleformed Churches in the times im- 
mediately following the Reformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
l>resent day. A return to the principles and prac- 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from wmrldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
drawal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tuiikers 
[from c, 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
which favoured the principles of celibacy and com- 
plete community of jiroijerty). But even these 
attempts led for the most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in (iermany, in so 
far as they survived the Spener-Fraiickc and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important niodilications 
in their opposition to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. A more enduring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of Biitish and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as >vell, 
and from which still more may be looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
Efforts,’ i,e, abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
and wider diflusion within the pale of Piotestant 
Christianity arc in general to be wished and prayed 
for. Similar in character and aim are the ‘ Weeks 
of Self-Denial ’ that have recently become common 
among the Presbyterians of North America, of 
which an account is given by K. E. Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 

Litkraturb.— I. Generali O. Zdckler, Krittsche Genchichte 
der Askae , ein Beiirag zur Gcbchichte chrmtlicher Sitte und 
Kultuft Fraiikf a. M. 1803, and the same autlioi’s Askese utui 
Monchtum^ Frankf. a. M 1897 ; J. Mayer, Ine chrutliche Askese, 
ihr Wesen und ihie historiftche Entfaltung, Freiburg, 1894 [a 
little work b} a Roman Catholic author containing only a 
superficial sketch, defective from the historical point of view], 
C. E. Luthardt, Gesch. der chnstl. Ethik^ 2 vols., Leipzig, 1888- 
1893, vol i. tr. by Hostic, Chr, Ethics before the Itefonnatwn, 
Edin. 1889. 

II. ASCETICISM OF PRE. Christian and non -Christian 
Peoples : A. Wuttke, Eos Heuitmtumy vol. ii. (1854) p. 230 IT. ; 
H. Oldenberg, BuddhUy sein LebeUy seine Lehrt\ und seine 
Gerneinde’^y Berlin, 1890, and the same author’s Eie Jieligion dei 
VedUy 1894 ; A. R. de la Mazeli^re, Muines et ascetes indiens. 
Pans, 1898 ; R. Falke, Buddhay Mohammed y ChnstuSy 2 vols., 
Gutersloh, 1896 ; E. Luthardt, Die antike Ethiky Leipzig, 1887 ; 
Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Gnechen^y \ ol. iv. (1889) ; A. 
Harnack, ‘Der Neuplatonisinus’ (an Appendix to vol. i. of his 
Lehrb. der Doginengesch.'^y Freib. i. B. 1894, p. 766 fT.), E. 
Schiirer, GJV^y 1893 (especially ii. 314 flf. [IIJP ii. i. 314 ff.]); 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenturns im NT Zeitalter^, 
Bciliu, 1906 ; cf. also Zbckler, Askese und Monchtuiny Frankf. 
i. M. 1897, pp. 32-135. 

III. HISTORY OF Early Christian asceticism: I. Gre- 
gory Smith, Christian Monasticisin from the Fourth to the 
iNinth Century of the Christian Era^ London, 1892 , P. Ladeuze, 
Etude sur le c^nobitxsme pakhomien pendant Ic ive et vt8%i!clc. 
Ijouvain and I’aris, 1898 ; James O. Hannay, The Spirit and 
Onyin of Christian Monasticwn, London, 1903; Cuthbert 
Butler, The Lausiac Ihstonj of PalladiuSy 2 vols , Cambridge, 

1898-1904 ; Stephan Schiwietz, Das moraenlandische Monch- 
tuiny Mainz, 1904 ; cf. also the monographs (cited in the text 
al)ove) of Weingarten, Preuschen, Harnack, etc., and, in 
general, Zdckler Askese und Monchtumy pp. 149-286. 

IV. Eastern Asceticism in the Church of the Middle 

AGES: F. Kattenbusch, Verqleiehende Cor^fessionskunde, i. 
(Freiburjr, 1892), pp. 522-642 , Phil. Meyer, ‘Die Athoskloster ’ 
in Zeitsmnft fur Airchengeschichtey 1800, and the same author’s 
Die Haupturicundenfur die Geschichte der Athosklobter, Leipzig, 
1893 I Kosmas Blachos,^ 'II tov ‘Ayiou 'Opov^ 

Kal ai €v ai/Ti^ fji6yai xal oi yoyaxoi, ndAai r« xai yvy, Voio, 1903 ; 
G. A. Schneider, Der heilige Theodor von Studwn, Munster, 
1900 ; K. gnechischen 

Monchtuniy Ijeipzig, 1898 ; cf. Zockler, Askese und Monchtumy 
pp. 286 ff., 620 flf. 

v. Wfstrrn Ca THOL 1C A SCKTICISM : Max H eimbucher, Die 
Orden und Congregationen der kathol, Kirche^y 3 >ols., Pader- 
born, 1907 ; E. Spreitzenhofer, OSH. Die Entwicklung des 
alien Mimchtums in Italxen bis zum Auftreten des heilujen Bene- 
dikty Vienna, 1894 ; G. Gnitzmacher, Du^ Bedentung Benedicts 
von Nursia und seiner Regel in der Gcs( hichte des MonchtumSy 
Berlin, 1892 ; Seebass and Zockler, art ‘ Benedikterordeii,’ in 
PRE^ li. 677 ff. ; E. Sackur, Die Cluniacenser in ihrer kxrch- 
Ixchen Wxrksamkeii bts zur Mitte des zweiten JahrhundertSy 2 
vols., Halle, 1891-1894; cf., in general, Hauck, Kirchenqe- 
schichte DeutschlandSy Leipzig, 1000-1906, vols. ii. iii. i\., and 
Zockler, op. cit. pp. 323-557. 
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VI. UlSTORY OF ASCETICISM IN MODERN TIMES: Oil Greek 
and Roman Catholic asceticism see Katteiibusch and Heim- 
bucher, opp. citt.\ and cf., for the different modern orders, 
artt. CAimcijiNs, jEhCiTS, Liguorianm, etc. On asceticism in tlie 
Protestant Chundies sec H. Josephson, DU evangcL Askeae^ 
l^ipzi^, lb!)0; Jul. Kaftan, DU Ankese im Ijeben des 
ChriisUntum^i, Potsdam, liK)4 ; cf. also the artt. MRTiiODisa and 
IMktibm, and, in general, Zockler, op. cit. pp. r>58-631. 

O. ZOCKLEK. 

asceticism (Greek), — We find asceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginnings go back to the 7th cent. B.C. 
Sundry anticipations of the practice aie traceable 
in various religious cults, as, c.f/.y the rigorous 
fasting enjoined by llie Eleusiniaii Mysteries, the 
fa.st-day in tlie sacred calendar of the Attic 
Tkcsmophnruf y the fasting preparatory to incuba- 
tion in the clithonian cults, etc.^ But none of 
these ever got beyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real signilicance make their first appearance finiong 
the ecstatic seers and puriliers oi the 7th and 6th 
centuries B.C. Thus Abaris, whom Pindar (frag. 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Cnesus, is said 
to ha\e carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.t In Strabo, 
vii. 301, he appears as the pattern evKoXias Kal \it6- 
rryros Kal dLKaioarvvri ^ — a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purifier, Eidiiuuiides of Crete, is also extolled by 
ancient authorities for Ids ligorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general. J While it may 
be the ca.se that these reports all proceed from the 
Pscudepinicnidm of Onomacritus, we have never- 
theless no reason to doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. I'his 
is, in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
locrsto, de Movh. Sacr* c. 1 (Littr6, ii. 354 If.), 
of tlie rules of abstinence prcscrilied by such puri- 
fiers.§ The purjio.se of the.se regulations and cere- 
monies >\as to purify men from the oontiiininating 
touch of demoiLs. And, indeed, the jiractice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, witli their standing menace of 
pollution. 8uch ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
veloj) into a genuine a.scetici.sm until men had 
l)ecome conscious of an opiKjsition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 
pursue an independent existence apart from the 
txKly belongs to the remote past, the ])henomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘possession,’ as also the 
frec^uently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest such a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition^ the surmiKc 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
ap])earance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
of men in a state of ecst/csn, notably in connexion 
with the Dionysan cult. It wa.s, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsu.spe(;ted powers once it is free 
from the trammels of tne body — a conviijtion pre- 
sently appropriated by the adherents of Orphism. 
‘Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must apjiear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must be cast off.’ ... ‘It was all but inevitable 

* Not only in the Demeter cult, but also in the worship of 
deities of foreitfii extraction : Cybele, or, later, Isis, or, finallv, 
Mithras. 

t Herodot. iv. .36 ; Plato, ChannideSy 158 B ; Lycurg. ira^. 86 ; 
lainblich. Vit. Pythag. 141. 

t Ijaert. 1. 114^ Diels, 11.400,1. 10 ff. ; Plato, LawHy 

iii. 677 D (reference to Uesioi]. Op. 40 0; Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 
Conviv. 157 D = Diels, Frag.*^ 402, 27 ii. ; Tlieophrast. llUt. Plant, 
\ii. 12. 1, Char. 16 = /Vcw.a 403, No. 6. 

§ >Vith Hippocrates' skeU*h cf. the P^ Uiagoreaii rejfulatioris 
in Diog. l.aerl. \ lii. 33. 


that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism between body and soul, especi- 
ally if lie moved in the circle of cathartic ideas and 
practices, should hit upon the thought that the 
soul itself must be “purified” from the body as a 
defiling encumbrance (Rohde, PsyrAe'-*, ii. 101).’ 

This feeling of the rigid opposition between soul 
and bodt/y as also of their vital and radical differ- 
ence in valuey forms the one main source of asceti- 
cism. The other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciousness of sitiy and the consequent yearning 
for redemptiony in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us say) Hesiod, such feelings had no place 
whatever in Greek life. They sprang from a 
pessimistic outlook upon earthly existence (cf. art. 
PESSIMISM), the proximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6th centuries b.c. Asceticism was regarded 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the liesli and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphism t) : ]»y the practice 
of asceticism, in fact, tlio soul, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, might free itself from every corporeal 
bond, as from the whole ‘cycle of becoming,’ and, 
venturing forth ui)on its flight to the Deity, at 
length Income one therewith. J Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and niystici.sin. 

I. Orphism. — Views of this character make their 
first appciarance in the communities named after 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, wliich can be traced 
to about the middle of the 6th cent. B.c. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent, appears to 
have had its main centre in Athens,—- witness the 
fact that Onomacritus flourished at the Court of 
the Pisistratidfc, — seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily.§ 
surprising evidence of this has been furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.C. at Petilia, near Tliurii. An inscription 
of like import, moreover, dating from the 2nd 
(;ent. B.C., lias l)een discovered at Eleutberna in 
Crete. While Orphism was never assimilated by 
the civic religion, || and while the various Orphic 
cults from the 4th cent, onwards degenerated more 
and more into esoteric inysteiies and nonconform- 
ing communities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, an<l still 
exeicised a profound influence upon Neo-PyUia- 
I goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
I early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
I and the ex [leriences of the soul after death. The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituted 
j by the fortunes of the god Dionysus-Zagreus, who 
as a child was torn in jiieoes and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being alile to recover his heart 
only ; this she carried to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Seniele, begot the 
‘ new Dionysus,’ and destroyed the Titans with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afterwards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements — a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent tliat 
generates the liuinan soul, and man iiiust free 
himself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whoso 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of anininl food (cf. 
Euripides, Hippolyt, 952= Diels, Frag:^ 471, No. 8). 

* Orphicay frag. 226. 

t Cf. especially Plato, CraXyl. 4000; Phoedoy 026 - Orphicay 
frag. 221 (Abel). 

t Of. e.g. OrpkUa, frag. 226. 

i The earliest specifle nientioii of the sect Is in Herod, ii. 81. 

I £. Moobs is of a different opinion. 
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In Aristophanes, Froas^ 1032, iEsobylus (who had probably 
been initiated into the Orphio inysteries) says : 

yukv vap r«XcTa( fcaW^ei^t d>6v<ay r an^x^aOtu* 

Of. Euripides, frag. 476 NS, v. 16ff. : 

n^Acvica 6* ci/xara 4>9vyia 
yivtaiv rt Pporlav Kal vtKpoBr}Kyi9 
ov ^pi/uii|Trf/Lt€yo« t’ ifi^lruxtiiv 
fipiaaiv iSeariov ire^vXayfxou, 

See also Plato. Laws, vi. 7820 : ov3i fioht MKfuav fiiv ytvtcrBat 
Brijiard rc ovk toIs Otolt ndkavoi, 3e Kal pcAiri xapTrol 6t6tV‘ 
ti€Poi Kal roiavra oAAa ayva Stmara, capKtov 6" aireCxovro <»)« ov;|^ 
5(riov 01 ^ taOUiv ov3i rove rwv veSiv ^oipove aipart piaiVetv, oAAd 
'Op0tKo( Ttvcff Xsy6fitvoi, plot iylyvomo roU rdre, a\f/vxtt>v 
€x4fJi€Pot irdyrw, iyLy^vx*^v rovvavriov wdprtov dw9x6/x€Voi. t 
The prohibition not only applied to the eating of flesh, but 
covei^ all food-stuffs of animal origin, even eggs (fra?. 42, 
Abel) ; and, amongst vegetobles, beans : cf. Diels, Frag.^ 214, 
28j 0^pcrai Kal ‘Op^^we rd^e cm), AeiAo^ navBeiXoC, KvdpMV dvh 
Xcipae ix^(T0ai leal^Iariiv rot Kvdfiovi re ^aytlv K€<ftaXdi rc rotc/ifov. 

The reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were used by the in their 

sacrifices to the dead and as food ; J in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (cf. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice oi fasting (vrjarela) seems also 
to have had a place in (Jrphic asceticism. § 

‘ As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the symoolism 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im- 
permanence’ (Rohde, op. cit. ii. 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the*Op<fnKbi 
pios in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Rohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says ; ‘ It does not enioin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it ; the 
sum-total of its morality is to bend one^s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of eartWy life, but 
from earthly existence itself’ {op. cit. ii. 126, cf. ii. 
102 ). On the other hand, Gomperz writes : ‘ What 
distinguishes the Orphic branch of theGreek religion 
from tlie other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinarian cult central- 
ized at Delphi. This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul’ 
(Griech. Denker^, i. 107, cf. 434).|| It would certainly 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared with 
that of Rohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 


2 . Pythagoreanism.— Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast innuence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pytiiagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, i.e. the middle of 
the 6 th cent. B.C. ;ir but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to I’ythagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz. the iin- 
mortafity of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls. * * But when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whoso 
* Diels, op. cit. 492, 27 n., where for frag. 472 read frag. 475. 
t Cf. also Plut. Sept. Sap. Conviv. 159 C ; further, the late 
Orphic Lithika, 308 (proscription of animal food), 099 f. (pro- 
scription of animal sacrifice). , , , „ , i 

t The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes is 
already noted by Herodotus, ii. 81 j cf. Uohde, ii. 126, 1. 

I Diels, Frag.^ p. 482, 4 fl. On this see Diels, Orphiacher 

6 ff# 

II Endorsed by Ernst Maass, Orpheus, 167 f. 


f Diels, i. 22. , . ^ 

••Herod, ii. 123 = Diels, Frag.^ i. 22, No. 1; Xenophanes, 
frag. 7 D ; cf. Empedocles, frag. 129. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when wo hnd unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an ascetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an Orphic, but also a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance ; while, again, the doctrine of the diroxh 
was attributed to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus {c. 280 B.c.).* The con- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenust is really 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate.J The 
interdict against the use of beans seems like- 
wise to belong to the early school. § It cannot bo 
doubted that the early Pythagoreans were dis- 
tinguished by their simple life.\\ A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent, at lea^t, 
seems to have been silence, originally resorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates {Busiris, 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time, if It 
should also be noted that anticipations of sexval 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show 113 that purity (dyveLa, dyiarela) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
‘Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. Moreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
miilt (frag. 14T)), it would appear that early 
Pythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of which 
upon the former is unmistakable. Pythagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was a-wcppoa-vvrj, which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus.tt 

3 . Empedocles. — While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
grown with later traditions, the fairly detinite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was intimately associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likewise belonged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religious views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion wdth his philosophical or scientific 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 7 = Diels, Frag.^ i. 24, 89 ff. See also 
Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesicritus (c. 320 B.c.), frag. 10 M = 
Diels, Frag.^ i. 24, 42 f.; DiO|f. Laert. viii. 20; Calliraachus, 
frag. 88A = Diels, Frag.^ i. 270, 27 f. ; also Diog. Laert viii. 33, 
from Alexander Polyhistor; for the later period, passage's 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the * Py thagonsts ’ are 
ridiculed ; Diels, Frag.^ i. 291, 41 ff.; 292, Iff., 47 f. 

t Diog. Laert. viii. 20; Gellius, iv. 11. 1 = Diels, Frag.^ 24, 47 ff. 

X Rohde (ii. 164, 1 ; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i. 317, notes 3, 4, 6 ; 318, 5. 

% Diels, Frag.^ i. 279, 31 ff. = Aristotle, frag. 195 (Rose). Cf. 
also Diel8'><, i. 214, 19 ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as those given by Qellius, are quite inept Cf. also 
Schroeder in W2KM xv. 187-212. 

II Diels, Frag.^ i. 268, No. 3; 284, 2ff.; 288, 23 ff.; 289, 4ff. ; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels^ i. 291, 31 ff.; 292. 10 ff., 30 ff.; 
293. 9 ff.— caricatures, of course. 

If Diels, Frag.^ i. 28, 2 ; cf. 288, 4 f.; 285, 8 ff.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. ctt. 292, 27. 

*• Diels^, 1. 28, 36 ff. ; 29, 1 ff . ; cf. especially Ikkos (Diels, 
Frag.i i. 105 No. 2), further, the statement of Clcinias, tb. 267, 
No. 6;, cf. also 289, 8ff.; 290, 20 ff., Diog. Laert viii. 33, ica6ap- 
eveiv dirh Xe'xovi. 

ft Cf. especially Diels, Frag.^ 287, 33 ff. ; 288, 10 ff. ; 289, 46 ff. 
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theories. In his poem called KaOapfiol, abstinence 
from animal food, and, in fact, avoidance of blood- 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close aiiiiiity of man and animal — 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

So Hipi^l^us, Refut€Uione8, viii. 29, 249= Diels, Frag.^ i. 206, 
29 JT. : Aid rvfv roiavr*}v o6v tov oktBpiov Ncikovc St,aic6<rti.riertv 
ToOSe TOV fi€fAfptarfi€Vov KdirfJLOv irdyruy o rovt iavrov 

fiaBrfTaf antxtaOai irajpoucoAci* eii'ai ydp^ rd o’iop.ara rSiv 

rd ccr6i6/uLei^a jceicoAa«r/yicV(i>i' oUi^TTjpia.* 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the laurel (on this cf. Kohde, 
ii. 181, 2). In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have aihrmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, QiicesL Conviv, iii. 1, 2, 6461), in 
reference to the passage cited), since souls migrate 
also into trees and plants. f On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans,:!: which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Pytha- 
goreans, probably s])rang from the same motive in 
his case as in theirs.§ 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in- 
junctions, to which Empedocles manifestly at- 
taches enormous importance for the souVs welfare, 
and their close connexion wdth his mystical stand- 
point, are fully disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his KaOapjjLol. For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, |i and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the cor- 
])orcal stale, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the liodics of men, 
animals, and plants. H Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the disparate in- 
tcgunient of the soul (frag. 126). lie regards 
asceticism as one of the most ettective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense. * Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release ’ ; the soul at length returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
.such holy living — the asceticism of Empedoclas 
having a strong ethical tendency § ** — eventually bcj^s 
come gods while yet uiion the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the poet even speaks of himself as a god 
(frag. 112, 4 ff^, and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles w^as 
strongly inHuenced by the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, lieen made out, with reference to 
certain particular points, by Otto Kern.tt While 
this is so, it womd nevertheles.s be wrong, the 
pre.sent writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticism. 


* Cf. the passages given in Diels at trag, 135 (p. 21S, 1 ff.), 
especially Cicero, de iiepubl. lii. 11, 19, and laniblichus. Vita 
Pyth, 108, and frag. 136 D ; further, cf. especially frag.^ 186 
(Empedocles) : ov wava’€tr$€ 4^voio Svtnjx^o^ ; ovk eVopare | 
oAXi^Aovc ddirrovres aKrfbti'rfun ydoio ; with this cf. Sextus, adv. 
Math. ix. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, Frag.^ i. 218, 19 IF., 
also frag. 137 D, and passages there ; Porph.> r. de Abstin. ii. 
21 = Diels, 1. 210, 2217., also frag. 139; and Porphyr. ii. 31 = 
Diels, p. 214, 9ff. 

t Frag. 117. Cf. Zeller^, i. 80817., 824, 837. 

I Frag. 141. See the relevant pMsages in Diels, i. 214, 1917.; 
Diog. Laert. viii. 34= Diels, 279, 81(7.; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 


§ Special attention is due to the passage, Ilippol^tus, Jie/uta- 
tiones, viii. ^29, 249= Diels, Frag. 206, 32 ff., where the injunction 
icai eytcpareit ctvai . . . r^s irpbs yvvaxKa opiAiaf, k.t.A., is attri- 
buted to Empedocles. 

|| Diels, Frag, i. 169, 8 f. «cai 9ciac p.ci' oierai rds 
0CIOVS 6e Kox rove tierdxovra/s avruy xaSapovi KoBaputf. Cf. Frag. 
i. 173, 1, and note by Kohde, ii. 186, 1. 

H See especially the ma^ifleent fragment, 116, and the pass- 
aj^es cited in connexion therewith by Diels, who also refers to 
the famous passage in Plato, Phafdrui^ 248 C, as an imitation. 
Cf. also Diels, i. 219, 17 ff. ; frag. 119, and relevant passages in 
Diels ; frag. 121 (Rohde, ii. 178, 1). 

** Frag. 112, 9f.; 144, 146. 

ft We do not agree with Kem, however, in regard to every 
point. 

If Cf. Empedocles, frag. 129, and the passages given there. 


To say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,* it is 
impossible that one w*ho lived at so short a distance 
from Magna Grmcia could remain ignorant of 
J*yfcliagorean doctrine, or that one of liis cast of 
mind should not be deeply influenced thereby. 

4. Plato.— This whole process of develojunent, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and puritiers of 
the 7th cent., may be said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at its culminating 
point, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, tlio 
rounder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 
sophical thought and theological thought merge 
and combine with one another in a wonderful way. 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, its 
fall into cor}K>reaUty, its judgment after death, 
its expiatory w^aiiderings through the bodies of 
animals or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-births, and 
its return to God— all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were borrowed by 
Plato directly from the ‘theologians,’ i.e.y in a 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in w'hicli 
he amalgamates them with the results of his 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and being stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition : here, the world of sense, with 
its unresting flux of ever-changing phenomena ; 
there, the supersensuous world of eternally self- 
identical and absolutely unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas,’ of what alone truly exists. The 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar position 
between the two ; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is * most like ’ one, and par- 
takes of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the supramundane sphere it has gazed 
upon the Ideas, but, having fallen into the state 
01 corporealit}^ it has forgotten them ; and only 
by its recollection thereof {dvdfiyrjaLs) can it possibly 
attain to true knowledge. Such leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods, t that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. Witlulrawal from 
the life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
strains tlie soul ; the utmost detachment of the soul 
from its prison-house in the llesli (the ])hilosophic 
‘dying’ so imjuessively depicted by Socrates in 
Phivdo [especially p. 64(1’.]); disengagement from 
the world of sense in general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive appearances— these tilings go 
to form the end which the friend of wisdom must 
keep in view. 

In the The(t*t. 176 we reofl ; Bih koX ireipdaBai xph eyBevSe 
(from this world) exeiae (to the ifodi:}) tUtvyKiv on raxicrro. 
Similarly, philosophy becomes KaSapait ; PhivdOt 67 A : iu f ay 

^uffiey ovTufi iyyvraTUf iadfitBa tov eiSiyai, idy on /^loAicrTa firfify 
ofitktofjiey T(i> atofiaTi pufit KOivwva»/i.ev, on pdi vdaa avayxif), pifie 
dyani'ankuififBa -nis tovtov *j>vatutst dkkd KOLBaptvutfjLty an airrov, 
ay 6 Beh^ avro^ dnokv<rg rgjidi. | «cal ovna fiey KOjBapol airoA- 
kaTTdaeyoi tov onofiaTOt a^poavyrf^, luf to cixog, fitTO, toiovtuv 
T€ ia-OfieBa koI yyuaoixeBa Bl riptoy avTtoy nay eikiKpivtf tovto 
B* iaTiy lacDV to dkrjBef firi KaBap<5 ydg xaBapov eiftanreoBax firj 
ov Befiirby g k.t.A. ; § 67 C : KoBapai^ oi clvai ipa ov tovto (vp,- 

fiaiyeif Jinep ndkai tw k6y<ft Acycrai, to xtopC^eiy OTi pdkiorTa 
dnb TOV aujiaTO^ Tgy yjfvxgr xal ctfiirai avTgy Koff avrijv iravra- 
x6Bey in tov awparo^ ovyayeipeaBaL re «cai dBpoL^taBaiy icai oUeiy 
icard TO ^vvarov «rai cv rej) yvv napovTi xal iy nji cireiTa pdvrfy KaB* 
avrgvt eickvofiiviiv Cicrnep BtarpMv ex tov avipaTo^ ; il 


"^Cf. also Cicero, de Republ. iii. 11, 19; lainblichus, Vita 
Pyth. 108 = Diels, Frag. 213, 6ff.; Sextus, Oiio. Math. ix. 127, 
quoted by Diels at frag. 186. The passages Diog. Laert. viii. 
63, cf. 61 = Diels, 160, 22 f., cf. 164, 4417., refer to the grand- 
father of Empedocles, who bore the same name, and who, 
according to the latter passage (Athenams, i. 6), had been a 
Pythagorean. 

t Cf. e.g. Qorg. 619 A, Repuh. vii. 616 D, Laws, vii. 803 B ; 
and Rohde, il. 291. 

I Both the 0 ) 7 )hic and the Platonic teaching make suicide a 
crime ; the period of one's earthly existence is to be determined 
by the Deity alone. 

9 Cf. 82Cff., Rep. vii. 514 ff., Phasdo, 62B, 66B, Cratyl. 400 B. 

II Cf., further, 690, Cratyl. 408 £ ; Rohde, ii. 281, 4 ; 282, 1 ; 
286, 2. 
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The philosopher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com- 
munity at large, will give himself entirely to the 
task of becoming holy. 

On its positive side, however, this katharsis from 
all that 18 earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation — the knowledge of 
the 6pT(as 6 p, the vision of the Ideas, and especiallv 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them all. 
But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities. Thus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
highest knowledge which is identical with virtue. 

Of. Theoet. l7GB~in connexion with the passages given 
above : <|>vy^ (from the corporeal) 2c Gccp xard t6 

BvyaT6u* ofioi(i>aris Si^ Sixauov fcal 6<riov^ fitra <j>popija‘€u)i y9V€<rBtu. 
176 0: 0thi ovBa^^ ovBafiia^ d2iicof , a^* cuf oloi' rc ^tKaiorarof ical 
ovfc eoTLV ciVTiZ oixoiBrepov ovBiv ^ av aZ yivinax ort 

2t«caidTaro9. * To know God is to become divine * (Ronde). The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the of the truly 

existent, this being rendered possible only by complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the PheedOf as, 
indeed, also in the 'PAewtetus and the Gorgias, a 
standpoint which, were it consistently applied, 
woulci put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observed by Eucken, 
however, ‘ in this relinauishment of the ivorld we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
by no means the complete Plato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
possibility of mediation between the two worlds. 
Conceiving now of tlie Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
(esthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again : 

‘That ascetic tendency [in Plato] underwent considerable 
modification, and even some reaction, as has been the case with 
all its adherents who did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual. But that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
as the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with a thousand ties to the actual world.’ 

But nevertheless the opposition between the tw^o 
spheres — between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

*In Plato’s ovin nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heart-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man ; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Hellenic beauty was at work within him ’ (Wlndelband, Gesch. 
der Fhilosophie^y p. 100).* 

And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is w ell shown 
in the liepublic and the Laws. 

Plato was the discoverer of the supersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
yearned was ‘not of this world.’ He purified the 
Beliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult ; he spiritual- 
ized and glorified them,f thereby becoming a 
religious reformer — probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

5. Cynicism. — The asceticism thus far dealt 
-religious asceticism, as it might be called — 
rests upon a tw'ofold dualism ; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aca- 

* See specially the Symjxmuin and the Philebus. 

t Of. Windelhand, Platon, 141 : * He implements the Orphic 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, throughout its entire range, 
with the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.' 


demy, as, e.^., Philippas of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, probably Xenocrates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Rohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Grantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely difi'erent con- 
geries of ideas had given biith to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may be called \j\iq rationalistic and ethical^ or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Memor- 
abilia and the Symposium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Sump. iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
01 this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(II. i.^ 68), has nothing ascetic about it. His 
temperance, in fact, w^as not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but only an expression of spiritual 
freedom ; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(Zeller, ll. i. 57, 66, 68. 155 ff., 162 ff.). 

But, as has been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz (op. cit. ii. 113) in reference to the views 
of life held by Socrates : 

‘ In certain particulars he had certainly abandoned the view 
of life current amongst his t)eople and his fcllow-citizena ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that \iew, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranks 
the health of the soul and inner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than all.’ 

Here w e have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his ei^baLfiopia, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of tJie school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of doer?), ‘moral excellence.* 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued by the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good ; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man^s 
evdaifiopla, is simply indifferent, an ddidtpopop. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics — even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others— quite consistently 
to the standix)int of world-r enunciation. 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge (<pp6p7jaii) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their ethic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how - 
ever, as they held, w’as steeled by tt^vos, by d<TKr)<ns. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue, t since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, w’as not sinijily tlieoretical 
knowledge regarding good and evil, but rather 
practical moral excellence, strength of character 
asserting ituelf against all wepKrrdaeis.X By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist ? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things — avrdpKaa — and in freedom from 
all desires and affections — dirddeia. In order to 

* Diog, Laert. vi. 11 (teaching of Antisthenes) : Avraptcri ttjf 

aptr^v tXyac irpo? evdat/moFtov, irfMaSeoptyriu on /xif 

2w<cpaT(ic>js iaxpot. Cf. also the Cynic eytepdreia. 

t The word certainly goes hack to Antisthenes himself ; cf. 
Xenophon, Sympos. viii. 27, Metnorab. ii. 0 20, where Socrates 
speaks of the d<TK«ilv of ap«T^. Cf. also Metnorab. i. 2. 20 and 
25, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even daKtlv tf>p6yrf<riv, as 
Isocrates, Busir. § 22, has <^iAo<ro</»ias a<r*n 7 <riv; Ixith writers 
undoubUklly follow the example of Antisthenes. For the latter 
iftp6vyi<ris is inseparably connected with openj, and his whole 
pnilosophy is the practice of virtue leased upon intelligence. 

I On Heracles as an ascetic for the pin |x>se of ai^quiriug 
virtue, see Dio, Orat. lx., especially p. 310 ; on Dic^enes* 
struggle against irdvoi, see Dio, viii. 12 ff., especially § 15; 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his wants 
to a minimum ; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom {drddeia), he exercises himself in combating 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. Dio, 
ix. 12), more especially^ in ^hting against rjdovii 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 20 ft., ix. 12 ; cf. Lucian, 
Vit. auct. 8 ; Teles, frag. v. H). 

This world-abjuring tendency in Cynic ethics 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek histoi^, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was but half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above all, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted cniefly of lupines, dried figs, jpeeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rptpLjv, their feet being dvvTddrjTOL ; while 
their place of abode, i.e. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the bathing-houses in 
winter." By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, tliey — more especially Dionnes— sought to 
strengthen their power of will (Diog. Laert. vi. 
23, 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Dionnes, M*ho had already distinguished two 
kinds of daKr^ais—'OTie purely physical, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi. 70 f.) 
— is ^own by his apothegm : ye rb vapdirap 

i¥ Tip pi(p dxTKi/icriw KaropSoOffOai, dvpar^p db 

radrnv irdu iKviK^aai, A significant, and character- 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, ana therefore likewise to renuire 
satisfaction— though in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him) ; in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned Kard <pjj<riv by the Cynics, many of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip- 
parchia), had no scruples about indulging even in 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure Wopi/i), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not himself lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mo<le of life ; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with his gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also with Crates, his wife Hipparchia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others, f The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Roman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Further, from the time of Diogenes at 

* Antisthenes, tng. xi. 1, Winkelmann, p. 29 (Clemens Alex. 
Strom, it 20, p. 486, Potter);; Diog. Laert. vi. 3 : pavtCrip fidWop 

( Cf . e.g. Diog. Laert. vi. 28, 84, 48, 70 f. Conoerning Crates, 
see Diog. Liiert. vl. 87 (Diels, PoetOB Philosoph. Gr. 207). 
Further, Teles, frag., w6pot avrapfctiat and ntviat jcoi 

srXovrov, 80, 10 if., 81, 2 if. ; Crates, frag. 4, 7, 12, 18 (Diels). 
Main sources for ancient Cynicism : Diog. Laert. vi. ; Xenophon, 
Momorab. and Sympos . ; Teles, ed. 0. Hense, fr. v.-vii. ; also 
Dio, especially Oral. 6, 8, 9, 10. 


least, the Cynics tended to make too much of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism vmich sprang from an ethical standpoint 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
happiness does not depend upon his circumstances, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to human 
progress ; while, from another side, their belief 
that moral volition is an essential constituent of 
virtue was pregnant with significance for the 
future. 

6. Stoicism. — Of the leading principles of the 
early Cynic dffKri<ns * only one was of exceptional 
importance, viz. the idea that virtue can be 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 
particular point, which involved an emphasizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the Cynics made an 
advance upon Socrates ; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit is due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in his 
Ethics had already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetic (e.g* 
Eth. Nicom. ii. 1. 1103 A, 14 ff., i. 13. 1102 B, 33 ff.). 
Ethical virtue (ath-c fart, irept irdOri koX vpdffts [Eth. 
Nicom. ii. 6. 1 106 B]) bdovs irepiylyperai (ii. 1. 1 103 A, 
17). Since the irrational impulse, with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from <t^p6vri(n% it is only by means 
of exercise that the individual can acquire that 
iyKpdrtLa which enables him, even in opposition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right. Now, iyKpdreta is a sub-species of (rcj^poadptf, 
which, again, is one of the ‘ ethical ’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological independence of the 
will— apart from the intellect— was foreign to 
Aristotle. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment in virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sources. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, nevertheless, are 
still extant, and yeoman service has been rendered 
by Adolf Dyroff* in bringing these to light. The 
personiJ ideal of the Stoic doctrine of virtue— the 
wise man — has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the wpoKbirropref (cf. Zeno, frag. 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practical example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241) ; witness also his signiiicaiit utterance : 
ovdepbi ijfids oCroj wbp€<r6ai ws y^P dprujt 

b plos, ij db rix^V Awt'fP'*)* /xSiWov ij rds rijs ^ux^* 
pdjws Idadai dvpajjibprj (frag. 323). His successor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 563. It is 
accordingly easy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the irbpos 
as dyadbp (frag. 611), while frag. 129 (Gercke) 
furnishes speciiu evidence of the fact that Chrysip- 
pus, * the second founder of the Stoa,* appreciated 
the value of practice and habit in the attainment 
of virtue. Tlie task of becoming virtuous, or — 
since only a few finally attain that end — that of 
coming as near to pcriect virtue as possible, belongs 

* No doubt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness of 
earthly goods was taken over by the Stoics, but it was subse- 
quently modified by Zeno in his differentiation of three grades of 
aSid<f>opaf viz., nporiyfieya, uitray and airoTrpom'jx^va, whereby at 
least a certain relative value was assigned to sundry material 
goods. On the other hand, the avrapKeia. of the (*ynu's was 
spirituali/od by the Stoics, who put no special value on the ascetic 
mode of life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some degree, also Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot be performed without 
practice (cf. also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysippus 
pave full recognition to the value of personal ellort 
in the work of attaining perfection. True insight 
is shown also by Aristo of Chios in his remark that 
* much practice and much fighting * is demanded by 
the struggle both against pleasure and against the 
aft’ections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Herillus, 
who, like Dionysius Metathemenus, wrote xepl 
d<TKifj<T€U)i (Diog. Laert. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. A]), 
especially as he deemed iricrTTfifir} to be the supreme 
good. A further proof of the fact that the value 
of ‘ practice ’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized tor his welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippus, but it was especially in the later 
(though probably also in the middle) period of 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Panjctius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘ tlieoretical ’ and a ^ practical ’ virtue, 
and holds that the latter, reouiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Ojffic, i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is (ruxppoavvrj^ consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of (Titxppocrvifrj is iyKpdreia^ the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 
part of the soul, especially in the repression of the 
bodily impulses and passions, it is to be acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Paneetius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul : the 
soul is a part of the Divine irj/e0/4a, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this dalfxuty, from 
earthly guilt and defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life to eflect its retu/n to its celestial 
home, the ^Ether, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion — such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato is here 
quite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
less congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in viHue, as in moral life 
ana endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
way at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lack of insight on his part, as to the defects and 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many most apposite observations on 

* Cicero, de Offic, i. 18, 00 ; Schmekel, Phil, d. mitt. Stoa, 
210 fl. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by the strong Platonizinp bent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
which in the main takes the form of contempt for 
the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
upon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall be made plain, f 

The idea of moral 4<r#c??<ns assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their fellow-mcn, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation Trepl 
dcr/cijcrcwf of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag. vi. H). He follows Panajtius 
in drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 fl*. H), is to be 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
applied to mind alone (p. 25, 4ff’.) — a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces dydpeta 
and a<a<ppo<T^v7jt whereas the purely mental exercise 
consists in those ‘thought-actions* {Denkhand- 
lungerif as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
our mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 25, 4 IF., Hense). 

Frag. V., the thesis of which is on i<rxyf><^Tepoy edot ^ and 
frag, vii., on 7r6yov KaratfipovrfTtov, are also significant passages ; 
cf. also p. 7, 20 ff. ; p. 10, 18 ; p. 11, 17 ; p. 29, 7 f. The ascetic views 
of Musonius in regard to sexual relations, as set forth in frag, 
xii., Trepl aJ>poBt,<TCu)Uy are likewise worthy of note , see, <?.(/., p. 64, 
1 ff. ! fji6ya fitv anf>poBCaLa vo/xi^eiv BiKaia ra eV yapno Kai ini 
y€V€ati naCBtav (rvvreAovp.eva, on Kal yofii^d «<mv* ra Bi yt rfBov^y 
hr)pJDp,tva dBina Kal napavop-ay Kay iy yapup -/j. The student 
IS recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical however, reached 

its highest development in the Phrygian freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of ‘ asceticism * 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the unrcmiiti'iig endeavcnir of the individual soul 
towards its own moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important, t 

That which was openly taught and practised 
by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
Marcus Aurelius, the last Roman who sat upon 
the throne of the Csesars.g Amid the tumult of 
the world^s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Comuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of his heart towards the purifying and 

E erfecting of his soul. He is never able to satisfy 
imself, out never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 if. ; 131, 
18 AT.), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff. ; 91, 9 ff. ; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 AT.). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world — in the best 
sense, certainly — the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transi tori ness of earthly things {e,a. ii. 17, 
vii. 3). He despises the goods of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often all but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9 AT.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yearn- 

•e.g. Epp. 16, Iff. ; 18, 6ff. ; 75, 7ff ; 82, 16; 90,46; 94, 47; 
95, 45 and 67. In Ep, 5, 4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Cynic asceticism. 

t Quasi, Nat. proleg. § 3 f. ; ad Marciairiy 23, 1 f. ; 24, 5. 25 ; 
Epp, 66, 16 ff. ; 102, 23 ff. 

X e.g. Dissert ii. 9, 13 f., ii. IS, lii. 3, lii. 12, iv. 1, 111 ; cf. also 
i. 2, 30-32. With regard to the attitude of Epictetus towards 
corporeal asceticism, see iii. 12, 16 f. 

5 Of. e.g. tU iavroyy ii. 1 ; also i. 9, p. 4, 3ff., ed. Stich, i. 16 
(p. 6, 21 ff.), i. 16(p. 9, 6ff.>. 
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for (loath.* He certainly has no belief in a 
fnture life, but his eye turns away from earth and 
from human cilbrt, and is directed toward the All 
and the Eternal. f Though he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosoi)hy characteristic of the Stoa—a 
philo.so])hy, however, not consistently maintained 
by Aurelius, any more than by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus —yet the fundamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the snirit of renuncia- 
tion and mysticism. Leaving nis anthroijology 
out of account, >ve see this most unmistakably in 
his conception of the Deity. 

7. Nco - Cynicism. — Of an entirely different 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a 
certain Hympathy, among the later Stoics, such a.s 
Musonius, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre- 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticism, th(\v coiitrihute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information 
see art. Nko-Cvnicism. 

8. Neo*Pythagoreanism and Neo- Platonism. 

— The tendency towards renunciation of the w’orld, 
which forms the basal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, hut was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, of his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organicJilly related 
to the |)hilosophy of the Neo- Pythagoreans — that 
singular group winch emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. n.C., perhaps in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part of the literature of this 
school is pseudepigraphic, and we know hy name 
only a few of its adherents. Apart from P. Nigidius 
Figulus and Vatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the fiiend of the Sextians, the most im- 
portant rei)rcsentatives known tons are Apollonius 
of Tyanaand Moderatus of Gades (1st cent. A.D.), 
Nicomachus and Nuincnius (2nd cent, a.d.), t 'd 
Philoslratus (3rd cent. A.D.). 

The moral and religious view’ of life promulgated 
hy the Neo- Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 
Mysteries of the ancient school, but in a still greater 
degree to Platoni.sm, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com- 
mentary to the Timreics, The characteristic of the 
sect is absolute dualism ; God and the w orld, soul 
and body. Spirit is the princijde of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and regarded as 
utterly transcendent), while the body, like matter 
in general, is the principle of evil. Betw^cen the 
tw’o stiinds the Demiurge, or world-former, and the 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between 
the eiirth and the moon. The soul, which is formed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined within 
the body as in a prison, and her deliverance from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be- 
come w’orthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
most urgent task of mankind— a task wdiich finds 
its i>ositive side in a holy and devout life, since the 
Supreme (!an be worshipped in a truly spiritual 
manner only with purity of thought ard piety of 
conduct (cf. the fragment of Apollonius in Eusebius, 
Preep. Evang. iv. 13). Mankind is exnosed on all 
sides, however, to contamination by (lemons, and 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement 
is asceticism. The most efl'ective forms of asceticism 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere- 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of food, more 
narticularly from flesh and wine (among the later 
Neo- Pythagoreans), sexual temperance, or even 
abstinence (as is said to have been counselled by 
Apollonius), silence on the part of neophytes, etc. 

* Pp. 24, 19fT. ; 54, 6ff. ; 02, 5 ; 01, lOff. ; 116, 4 ff. 

f Pp. 21, 17 ff. ; 60, 19 ff. ; 166, 8ff. 


But as man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
and since between him and the supramundane God- 
head there yawns a great gulf which requires to he 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through the 
agency of specially gifted individuals, such as 
Pythagoras lorinerfy, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to r< 3 ach his heavenly 
home and the deification of his being. 

Sources for our knowledge of Neo-PythagcjreaniRm 
are tlie account of Alexander Polyhistor in Diog. 
Lacrt. viii. 22 fl‘., the largo fragiiKints of pseudo- 
nymous literature written under the name of the 
old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the frag- 
ments of Numeiiius, Philostratus’s Vitn, Apollonti^ 
and the Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry ami 
lamblichiis. 

In Neo- Pythagorean ism the mysteries of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
morally nobler form. The real significiancc of the 
later development, however, lies in the fact thcat, in 
conjunction wdth Philo, it prepares the way for the 
last great system of ancient philosophy, viz, the 
Neo-Platoni>iii of Plotinus. It w’as tlie aim of 
Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth- 
agoreanism on l)oth mota]>hysicaI and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the wliolo world stands forth as 
an emanation from the Deity, wdio is supersensual, 
supramundane, and exalted al)ove oppositions, even 
that betw’een spirit and lK)dy. He is Pure Being, the 
Absolute, and from Him issues the w’orlcl in a scries 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
way. The princi})al stages of this emanation are 
three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fatigues the eye, and its 
radiance is changed to darkness, so does the final 
irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Essence, 
having traversed the intermediate stages of Spirit 
and Soul, become Matter (Enneadsy iv. 3, D), which, 
however, never attains the metapliysical indepen- 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
fiT} 6Py and, as the dirovala rod dyadoO, the wpCjrow 
KasSu, Man, too, is an effluence from the Absolute, 
and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part. 
Just as pure sjiirit in its final expression liecomes 
matter, so the human soul with equal necessity is 
metamorphosed into body. The supersensual part, 
which was pre-existent (iv. 3. 12, vi. 4. 14) and 
in union with God, has suffered disa.ster from 
liaving entered the body (iv. 3. 15 ff., v. 1, 1). 
From the union of soul cand body springs all the 
irrationality and depravity of the soul. Our great 
ta.sk, therefore, is the ‘ extinction of everything 
that binds us to sensuous existence,’ the complete 
withdrawal of the soul from the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
less than the w ork of ‘ purifying ’ the supersensual 
soul from all its relations w’ith the world of sense 
(especially i. 2. 3, i. 6. 6, v. 3. 9). It accords with 
all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking part in earthly affairs, either of a scientific 
or a politico-ethical nature. This complete de- 
tachment of the soul from all ties w ith the external 
world, however, a])pears on the positive side as its 
surrender to the Supersensual, to the Deity, the 
yearning for whom becomes ever more intense as 
the bonds of sense are more and more transcended. 
So far as union w ith the Divine is concerned, the 
external mode of life is of no importance. What 
counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not acti(m, 
but feeling ; and accordingly he Jittributcs no value 
to asceticisiji of the coiiinion .sort, how'ever it may 
have con.sorted wdth his own inclinations (Zeller, iii. 
522 f.). Of greater importance is the thinking 
consideration of life, and, still more, ])ure intuition ; 
but the full and blessed union is vouchsafeil only to 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
be won by force, but must be calmly waited for, 
if haply it may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, liowever, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim- 
mering of the eternal i<leas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes the love of the Good (cf. 

esp. i. 6) arouses the desire of tlie .supersensual soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets ns sec that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importiince than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism : (1) the Orpliic- Pythagorean- Platonic, 
or the religio-mystical ; and (2) the Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow circles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of tireece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, lunvever, than the asceticism 
of the religio-mystical type lias been what wc have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
will in morals, Doth of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exercised a profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu). — In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to fjlorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine ; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highe.st rewjirds of place and power have been 
within bis reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form suthcieritly protracted and severe. Eastern 
patience, self-abnegation, anil resolution are seen 
m their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
condition.s of self-toiture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at tlie 
public charge by gifts and aliii.s universally allowed. 
If it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on txitli sides a.scetieisin 
ministered to spiiitual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal ha.s 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
books, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to lii> 
personal needs. 

The thought that es.sentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and prompts the adojition 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
sauisdra, the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cessive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the .Miller- 
ing and misery to which all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism oilers a means of escape froni an other- 
wise hopeless procession, without beginning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
pe.ssimistic present hardship and suflering volun- 
tarily endured were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

1. Meaning and history of the Indian term 
^tapas.’ — The Hindu and Sanskrit term 
from the root tap, ‘ to be hot,’ ‘ to burn ’ (cf. Lat. 
tep-^o, tep-OT, Gr. r^ip-prj, ‘ ashes ’ [Iliad, xviii. 25, 
xxiii. 251], Old Germ. damf). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ >\armth,’ or ‘ heat ’ ; 
tiien the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 
experienced in conseqiience of heat ; ancf thus pain 
or suffering in genered, especially the pain which is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to be applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
significance of the word. Hut it was also used, by 
analogy, for the aiiecial duty or ‘ merit’ of each of 
the four castes of Mann,* or again, in a limited and 

* Manu, XI. 2;ir» f. : * All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas for 
its root, tapas for its centre, tapas for its end. Knowledge is 
the tapas of a BrShniana, protection the tapas of a Ksiitn>a, 

is daily business the tapas of a YaWya, service the tapas of a 

udra.* 
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technical sense, of the special season^ of the year 
(the month Mdgha, Jan. -Feb.) to which the prac- 
tice of religious austerities was more peculiarly 
appropriate. Other terms of less frequent occur- 
rence were tapasyam and tapasyd, 

T}ie Greek writers, in their references to ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philosophers or ascetics, whose character- 
istic prarticcs repeat themselves in every part of the country at 
the present day. Strabo, for example (bk. xv. ch. i.), quoting 
from Megosthenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Br&hmans and Garmans,* who abstain from meat 
and from sexual indulgence, and live in groves without the city, t 
It is not always easy to determine whether he is referrinpf to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants; probably there was little 
difference at that period in the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of either faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis- 
tinguishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Garmans (Sarmans) 
that the most honourable of them were known as H^lobioi,! who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed themselves in garments 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual indulgence.§ 
Two of the Br&hinan ao^fticrrai were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples ; they were provided with food 
without cost, and exhibited their powers of endurance by stand- 
ing for a whole day on one leg, or lying on the ground exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather. || Others were seen standing 
iiiiinovablc in one position during the day, naked and exposed 
to the almost intolerable heat of the sun. The elder of the two 
ascetics above referred to accompanied Alexander to Persis, and 
there ahandonod his ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
he had completed the forty years' term which he had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the king, was 
named Kalanus. He perished by a voluntary death by fire at 
Pasargade, at the age of seventy-three ; with reference to this 
act Megasthencs is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indian philosophers, and that those who 
thus acted were regarded as rash and neadstrong (vcavio-xoi, t6. 

XV. 68). 

Other philosophers boro the name ^Pramiiai' (Ilpa/xi/ai, pro- 
bably a corruption ^ain of ^ramntui, samaTui), and were opposed 
to the Brahmans. These the author distinguishes, some as living 
on the hills or plains, others as frequenting the cities Others, 
Again, were known as Fv/uiv^at, and were therefore probably 
Jains, of the Digambara sect ; they lived mostly under the open 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty-seven years. If Refer- 
ence is made later to the Indian embassy to Augustus, and the 
Braliman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who accompanied it, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the presence of 
the Emperor and the people. His name is said to have been in- 
scribed on his tomb : ^ Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa 
. . . lies here.' ** Elsewhere the name appears as Zarmanus.ff 

2 . ‘Tapas’ in Indian literature. — (1) Bwveda , — 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the Hymns of 
the Rigveda, neither the word tapas nor the con- 
ception and thought that underlies it is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, be a legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic liabits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does sujjgest thiit, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 

* BpaxAiai^c9 and Top/iai^ev, the latter name probably a textual 
error for lapfiavt^, the Pali and Buddhist samana, Skr. h'amaxM, 
irdma'i^ra, * hearer,' 'disciple.' 

f dtarpi/Sfiv . . . cv a/i<r€i irpb ri^ irdAcws, virb irepi/SdAip crvpi- 
/uiCTpu, Airu9 (utyras iv ical dopais, dfrexo/meVovf €fi\frSxt»v 

Kai d^podicricuv (Strabo, xv. 59). 

I vAd/3ioi, 'dwellc^rs in the forest,’ t.s. Skr. vdnaprastha. 

i^S}VTai iv rots vAats dirb ^vAAwv koX icapirwv ayp(uiv, iarB^^as 

Si cxeiv aTrb ^Aoiwv StvSpiiov, d^podiatuv oevov (t&. 

xv. CO). 

li Tov ficv nptfrPvTtfMv itvpr/fiivoVf rbv Si veurepov Kopujiifv, iff 
<^ore^ois 5c aKoJiovOeiv rbv fiiv odv dAAov vpovov fear* 

ayopav 5iarpi^eiV, rt/uui)/ldvov9 di^i (rv/x/SovAwv, c^ovcriav exovrew, 
oTi avpov\iavrai ru)v uvtuv ^iptoBax Sinptiv . . . rov re /uidAirof 
iroAAov npoKUfiivov koX tov <nf9dpjov fii^as noiovfjLdvovr rpd<^coaat 
Sutptav . . TOV piv irpea-PvTtf^Vt irc<rdvTa vnnov, dvcxc<r(lai twv 
ijKitov KoX Tuv Ofifijpotv* rfiri yap v€iv ifixopivov tov Sopot* Tbv 5c 
taravai /movoirxcAi}, (vAov tirppfjJvov ap^oripait rcut X'P<riF, otrov 
Tpinrixv' KOfivovTOt Si tov crxdAovc, cm PoTtpov ptcro^cpccv 
fiao’iVf ical 5iarcAciv ointot t^v ripjpav okrgv ^ay^vai Si cy#rpard<r' 
repov fioKpM Tbv veutTtpov {ib, xv. 61). 

^ rov9 si Typyirat xard tovvojm yvfivovt SiafpVf vnaiBpCovt rb 
nXeoVf Koprtpiav a<r«eovvra9, ^v t^apw irp&rfpov pexpl inri jeoi 
TplOKOVTO (lb, XV. 70). 

** Zapuavox‘nyfiiS*lySo€^avb Bapyoenjf Kara ra irdrpia^lvStav €$ri 
iavrbv anoBavariaat KeiToi. 2»rnianochega8 is probably the 
Sanskrit iramaxLdehdrya^ a mendicant teacher, and Bargosa is 
Bharuch, or Broach, at the mouth of the Narbada river. 

I I The passages from the ancient classical authors referring to 
the Indian ascetics, and especially to the examples quoted of 
lelf -immolation, are translated in J. W. M'Crindfe, Invatian of 
India by Alexander the Greats 1896. pp. 886-892; and in the 
Bame writer's Ancient India as described in Classical Literatwre, 
1901, pp. 65 ff., 78 ff., 113, 167 ff., 176, Iflff., 212f. 


practice of tapas also was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other tribes among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs was the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To^ the bright, 
Joyous spirit oi the Aryans — the spirit that finds 
expression in the Hymns — the sad and despairing 
outlook which is the motive-power and inspiration 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To them the 
gods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
forced or cajoled by human suffering ; and life was 
not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later age. It is noticeable that all the in- 
stances quo^ from the Bigveda of the use of 
tapcLs in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth book, where the word is found both in the 
literal meaning of ‘warmth,’ ‘glow* {e.g. x. 16. 4), 
and metaphorically of the glow of feeling, passion 
(e.g. X. 83. 2). Tapas^ however, is also pain, sutfor- 
ing, voluntarily endured (ib. 109. 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So also the root tap^ which is met with in the earlier 
books with the significance of ‘ burn * (viih 102. 16), 
or transitively to ‘ Jieat,’ ‘ make hot * (iii. 53. 14, 
iv. 2. 6), to ‘ consume by fire,* ‘ destroy * (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth book the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the heart (tatdpa^ inipers. x. 11, 
cf. ib. 34. 10, 95. 17). Similarly, also in the oame 
book, we find tapasvat^ ‘ practising asceticism ’ 
(154. 4) ; tapoja, ‘born through penance* (154. 5).* 
The purpose and subject-matter of the Sdma~ 
veda and Yajurveda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas ; and the nature of the magical devices and 
chamiB, the incantations of the Atharvaveda^ aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures, t 

Of the Brdhmana literature the same is true as 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that there 
was little occasion for reference to tapas. Such 
Mterature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacrifice, with 
nnrthology, cosmology, and so forth. The practice 
of tapaSy however, is recognized, and is enjoined, 
e.g. Satap. Brdhm. x. 4. 4. 4 : ‘ let him who knows 
this by all means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this practises austerities, 
. . . every part of him will snare in the world of 
heaven.’ t xhe world is conquered by tapas (iii. 
4. 4. 27 ; cf. xiii. 7. 1. 1).§ 

(2) Uvanisads. — In the Upani§adsy on the con- 
trary, tlie theory and the duty of tapas are com- 
letely assumed ; and even where its efficacy is 
enied. or only partially and grudgingly conceded, 
the existence and wide-spread influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, though the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upanisad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga- 
tion to be undertaken at a special stage or period of 
life ; and their greatest teacher, Yajfiavalkya, pro- 
poses thus to aoandon home and possessions, and, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever actually and ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, tapas is d^reci- 
ated in comparison with knowledge as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman. 

* In one Hymn, x. 88. 2, iapcu b invoked, together with 
manyUy to protect the worshipi^r and overttirow his foes. 

t A confirmation of the view that the conception of tapas was 
strangle to the earliest Aryan thought, and was adopted from 
without and became familiar onlv at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Rigoeda^ vii. 69. 8 : * kill him with your hottest bolt,* 
tapisthena hanmandy where Atharvaveda, vii. 77. 2, and Taitt. 
Sarhh. iv. 8. 18. 8. substitute for the last word tapasd. * with your 
hottest penance,* an expression quite in harmony with the later 
teought of the overwhelming magical power of tapas. 
i 8BB xliii. 862. I SBB xxvi. 111. 
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The representation, however, as might be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in twpas a real, j 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman, the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
practice of austerities indispensable to such know- 
ledge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 
by no other means may the final end be reached. 
Jllsewhere asceticism and the study of the Veda 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight ; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely associated in the 
Upanisads with the third OArama [q.v,), and the 
life of the anchorite in the forest (vdnaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only gradually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upanisad period 
was a distinction clrawn between the third and a 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere bodily self-mortification, but the volun- 
tary and entire surrender of all woildly possessions, 
and the concentration of thought ana aflection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of Brahman, He who ‘ knows ’ 
has passed beyond the (three) dAramas (atydhamin, 
$vct, vi. 21), and tapas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic painfully strives to win he has 
already attained. Thus the theory of the diramas, 
and with it the doctrine of tapas, takes on in the 
Upanisad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vdna- 
prastha and the sannyd^in, is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Mann and the Law-Books, — It is in the Law- 
Book of ManUy ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated. Quoted, or amplified in 
the later Dharmasutras, How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain. Hut, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 


When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the ^ods, and, 
practising harsher and harsher austerities, let him dry up his 
bodily frame ... let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and fruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare ground, dwelling at the roots of trees.’ * * Having 
thus passed tne third part of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourth part of his existence, after abandoning 
ail attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing his senses ... an ascetic gains bliss after death.' f 
‘Departing from his house ... let him wander about absolutely 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may be offered. 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) . . . He shall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a villajje for his food, indifferent to 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let him wait for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of his wages ... let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult anybody, let him not become anybody’s enemy 
for the sake of this body . . . entirely abstaining from sensual 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation) '.J ‘ Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to be 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic ’ § 

Kules are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any house for that purpose it must be after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(cf. Baudh, ii. 22 ; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘Three suppresaions of the breath even, performed according 
to the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of th^ 
Vydhrtis II and of the syllable “ Om," one must know to be the 
highest austerity for every Brahmapa.’ ^ ‘ When by the disposi- 
tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
obtains eternal happiness both in this w'orld and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually ^iven up all attachment, 
and IS freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone ... a twice-born man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.* 

Elsewhere in the siitras of Manu, in the other 
books, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Bali offering (iii 94 ; 
cf. vi. 7; and Baudh. ii. £> 11 ; Vas. xi 5 ; Apast. ii. 4. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shall be ‘ double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics ' (v. 137 ; cf. Vt^pu, 
lx. 2(5 ; Vas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courts 
(viii. 66 ; cf. Baudh. i. 19. 13 ; ^ili. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
(viii. 363 ; cf. Fi^u, xxxvi. 7, and the statement [ib. xcix. 14] 
that the deity himself resides ‘ in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests ’). 

‘ An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brahmai^as who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pa> toll at a ferry ’ 
(viii. 407 : cf. v. 132). 

‘ Hermits {tdpasdh, i.e, those who practise tapas), ascetics 
(yatis, those whose passions are under control), Brahmapas, the 
crowds of the Vaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first (i.r. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness ' (sattva, xii. 48). 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
I effect that a householder must turn back if he 


confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 

‘ A twice-born Snataka, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order of householders, may ... go forth from the 
village into the forest and reside there, diny controlling his 
senses. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 

f garment ; let him bathe in the evening or in the morning ; and 
et him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hair on his body, 
his beard, and his nails (being undipped). . . . l^et him be 
always industrious in privately reciting the Veda ; let him be 
patient of hardships . . . ever liberal . . . and compassionate 
towards all living creatures.* * 

Then follow directions with regard to the 
sacrifices the ascetic must offer, and tlie kind and 
quantity of food ho may eat. 

‘ In summer let him expose himself to the heat of five fires, 
during the rainy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
be dressed in wet clothes, gradually Lnereasing his austerities. 

* Manu, vi. 1-8 {SBB xxv, 198fl.). 


meets an ascetic ( Vifnu, Ixiii. 36). ‘ An apostate 

from religious mendicity shall become the king’s 
slave ’ {ib. v. 152). Cf. Gautama, iii. (SBE ii.^ 192- 
196); Baudhayana, ii. 11. 14-26, 17. 16, 17, iii. 3; 
‘ eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
liouseholder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student* (Baudh. ii. 13. 7 ; cf. Vas. yi. 20) ; ‘ let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him bear cold and perform austerities, let him con- 
• Manu, vi. 23-26 ; cf. rwt/, xcv. 1-4. Chs. xcv.-xcvii. of the 
Institutes of Ftjrpu are devotc^d to the exposition of the method 
of life and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of his 
meditation ; the whole is clobely related to the corresponding 


pa&sages of Manu. 

t Manu, vi. S3, 84. I lb. 41 -49. § Ib. 52-64. 

Ii i.e. the three mystic syllables hhur, hhuvaJi, svar(ct. ii. 76, 
78, 81) ; the virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of the 
breath is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Br&hmana (xi. 249). 

^ Manu, vi. 70. •• Ib. 80-86. 
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Btantly reside in tlie forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot)’ (Baudh. iii. 3. 19; 
Viifi. ix. X. [SBK xiv. 45-49]). ‘ The qualities by 

>vhich a (true) Brahiiiana may l>e recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, Sticrcd learning, compassion, worldly learn- 
ing, intelligence, and faith ' ( Vas, vi. 23) ; ‘ he is 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities ’ (vi. 30) ; ‘ to suppress the breath is 
the highest austerity * (x. 5 ; cf. Apastamhay ii. 21. 
7-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Glin . — The ‘ Song of the Blessed ’ 
represents, as is well know n, a syncretism between 
the tw’o views of an idealistic pantheism and the 
l)ractical devotion demanded by a theistic creed, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works. It is a subject 
of dispute which of these view's is the earlier in tlie 
poem, and forms the original kernel, and which has 
been .sui)erimposed uj)on the other.* In either 
case tapaSy in the form of renunciation, self- 
devotion, is the highest form which faction* can 
take ; and in the thought and teaching of the 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not 
painful mortilication of the body, but the abnega- 
tion of seliish desires and the sacriiice of selfish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. I'assagcs which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. Attem[)ts, however, to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

* There is a twofold path, that of tlie SaAkhyas by devotion in 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yogins by devotion in 
the shape of action. A man does not attain freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in at^tion ; nor docs he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation * {Hhag, GUdf iii. 3 f.). 

The * ascetic ’ is one * who has no aversion and no desire. . . . 
Children, not wise men, talk of adtikhya and ythja as distinct. 
One who pursues cither well obtains the fruit of noth. ... He 
who, casting off attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman^ is not tainted by sin ’ {ib. v. 3ff.). 

‘Some by concentration see the self in the self by the self ; 
others by the Sth\khya-yoga ; and others still by the Hannan 
ydija ; others yet, not knowing this, practise concentration after 
hearing from others. They too, being devoted to hearing (in- 
struction), cross beyond death ’ (xiii. 24 f.). 

‘ Ucnunciation is devotion (yom ) ; for no one becomes a devotee 
{yoijxn) who has not renounce<l (all) fancies. . . . The devotee 
whose self is contented with knowledge and experienee, who is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, and to whom a sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be dey oted. ... He should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 
engaged in devotion, regarding me as his final goal. Thus, con- 
stantly devoting his self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
IS restrained attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. . . . When his mind 
well-restrained becomes steady upon the self alone, then he, 
being indifferent to all objects of desire, is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in a windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind is re- 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction ’ (vi. 2 ff.). 

The indestructible seat . . . ' is entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have departed ' (viii. 11>. 

‘ Whatever you do . . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 
you make, whatever you mve, whatever penance you perform, 
do that as offered to me ' (ix. 27). 

‘This threefold penance (i.e. bodilv, vocal, and mental) prac- 
tised with {)erfect faith ... is called good (sdUvikam), . . . 
Whatever oblation is offered, whatever is givpii, whatever pen- 
ance is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
... is called asat (not good), and that is nought both after 
death and here* (xvii. 7, 28). 

* One who is self-restrained, w'hose understanding is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departs, obtains the 
supremo perfection of freedom from action by renunciation' 
(xviii. 49). 

‘Thosewho, restraining the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the indescri liable, indestructible, iinperceived . . . they, 
intent on the goo<] of all lieings, neci^ssarily attain to me. . . . 
He who is alike to friend and foe, as also in honour and dis- 
honour. w'ho is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who 
is free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 


• Seeesp. R. Oarbe, Bkagavad-GUd, Leipzig, 1906, Einleitung; 
SBK^ vol. viii.3, Oxford, 1898, Introduction ; and art. Ujiaqavad 
Gfri. 


. . . who is homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion, 
that man is dear to me ’ (xii. 3 f., 18 f.). 

Similar quotations might easily bo multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gita tlie philoHoiihic theory of 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. To 
the earnest- minded sadhu this l>ook is his Bible ; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of the name.* 

(6) Epic poetry . — The Epic poems add little to 
the general conception of tapas^ although they 
offer many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of ascetics who 
proved in their own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 91'‘). Kama in liis hermitage 
oil tlic hanks of the Godavari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit wlio has renounced the 
world, and lives retired from its strife and care, 

‘ true to duty, true to virtue.’ In the Mahabfulrata 
descriptions of the hermit {vn nap rast ha) and of the 
ascetic (^a/myrl^m) are found, whicli agree almost 
verbally with those of Manu (Mahdbh. xii. 191 f., 
243 ff. ; cf. above, p. 89). And in the same 
book, true and false tapas are distinguished from 
one aiiotlicr: ‘Easting though for a fortnight, 
which ordinary men count for tapaSf is merely a 
CJistigation of the body, and is not regarded as 
tapas by the good ; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest tanas ; he who practises these 
virtues fasts unceasingly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.* ‘ Study of the Veda and avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call iKidily asceti- 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought. ’t 

In tlie Fardnas and later literature the extrava- 
gances of ascetic practice are more prominent than 
Its virtues. The underlying conceptions remain 
the same ; renunciation of worldly possessions and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily pain are means 
to an end, viz. deliverance from the samara and 
the ac(|uisiiion of supernatural powers. The essen- 
tial i)nnciplcs, however, are overlaid with a mass 
of extravagant fancy and repellent detail ; anti the 
stories of the li\ es of the ascetics, and the dcsciip- 
tions of their self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3. Asceticism in modern practice.—The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is sdtihu, a 
‘ good ’ or ‘ pious ' man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sddhm denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. &annydsin^ one who has ‘ cast 
off,’ i.eJ. home and possessions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly restricted to a particular sect (see below, 
p. 93 f.). Faqlr is a Muhammadan term, expres- 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu beggar or ascetic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. Sadhus liave formed 
the shifting itinerant clement in a population for 
tlie most part stationary and rooted to tlie soil. 
In spite also of their general aloofness, liy their 
uumoers and by the respect paid to them they 
have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, and, in the absence of more direct methods 
of conveying intelligence, have formed a fairly con- 
stant thou^i uncertain means of communication 
between the different parts of the country. Present 
everywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 

• Cf. the interesting; account which Dr. T. L. Pennell gives of 
the Hddhu whom he overtook on the rood from Ludhiana, and 
wiio recounted to him his experiences and manner of life; 
* When my heart is lonely 1 read in the Bhagavad G'ifd, and get 
consolation, and 1 like that better than any other book because 
it makes my heart glad * (Church Missionary Intelligencer, 1906. 

p. 610). 

t Mahdbh, xii. 217, 221 ; cf. Deussen, Allg. Gesch, der Philo 
Sophie^ i. 3. p. 89 ff. 
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stay in one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
and wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
local and parochial spirit. Whether the sadhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is difficult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India ; and the same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
They still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1901 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
live millions, a decrease of about GJ % during the 
decade i)rece(ling. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine ye/irs, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profession 
of sadhuism. l^robably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true ascetics, bound by 
vows to a life of self-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhaps than in any otlier country 
asceticism in India has been under the delinite and 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction "was 
given to the practice of tapas in the lirst instance 
by the example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced i)ower. The rsis of old, the demigods 
of legend ana story, the dwellers in heaven as well 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 
ago - long austerities in order to create. And 
Siva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannydsin practising austerities of almost un- 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 
^ype and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
Siva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. Tliere was no limit to the j)Ower of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Vasistha and 
Visvamitra. The latter, a K§iatriya and a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthiown and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantations and magical devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, Visvamitra 
had recourse to tapas, and by the most severe and 

[ U'otracted austerities compelled the gods to grant 
dm the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warrior ; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent stren’jth of tapas, which 
could bridge the ^ulf, and lift the Ksatriya, 
inferior though a king, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahhian.* 

On the power of tapas see also Manu, xi. 239 flP. : ‘ Whatever 
is hard to bo traversed, whatever is hard to be attained, what- 
ever is hard to be reached, whatever is hard to bo performed, all 
may be accomplished by austerities ; for austerity (possesses a 
power) which it is difficult to surpass. Both those who ha\c 
coinniitted mortal sin and all other offenders are Mveralb freed 
from their guilt by means of well-performed austerities. Insects, 
snakes, moths, bees, birds, and beinn bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities, whatever sin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily burn away by 
penance, if they keep penance as their only riches. The ^ods 
accept the offering of that Brahma^a alone who has purified 
himself by austerities, and grant to him all he desires. . . . The 
gods, dist'erning that the holy origin of this whole fworld) is 
from austerity, have thus proclaimed the incomparable power 


* See J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts^, i. 388 ff., who quotes 
the story in a twofold form from the Mahdbhdrata (Idiparvan, 
6638 IT.), and from the Rdintlyax!^ (Bdlakdxt<fa, 61-66) ; cf. the 
narrative of Nahiim, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Mahdbh,, Adip, 8161 ; Muir, op, cit, p. 807 ff.). 


of austerity’ (SBE xxv. 478 f.); cf. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for remembering former births, and xii. 83, where 
tapas leads to the attainment of supreme bliss ; cf. also 
liigveda, x. i. 36, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-divine 
powers IS able to move on the path of the Apsarascs and 
Gandharvos (A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 134). 

Hindu asceticism represented, fuitlier, a revolt 
from, or at least a protest against, the tyranny 
of caste. In its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was profitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic life 
became, in as.sociation with Hintluism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 
passed, and left behind. He is casteless not Ixicausc 
lie is below but because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the Ixmdage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced off and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularity of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life 111 India. The subdual of tlie Ixidily passions 
by mortification of the llesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means ; the end was piimarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, but 
also, perhaps in nnany instances only half con- 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a social life, 
the petty restiaiiits and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a w eariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threNV its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
dirainas (r^.f.) asceticism w^as made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the tluty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook bin), 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself witli 
austerities. Formally this was to bo done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union witli Brahman (see art. Yoga). 
And a religious motive was thus supplied for that 
which in itself v\as a welcome icfease from re- 
sponsibility, care, and tlie minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law% belonged to Bralimans alone ; it was then 
extended to all the twice-born, and finally all 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics w^as accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Cf. Ramajava, Uttara 74. 9ff., cpioted in Muir, Orig, 

Samkr. Texts^, i. 119 f.: ‘Formerly in the k^ta age Brahmans 
alone practised tapas ; none who was not a Brahman did so in 
that enlightened ajre . . . then came the tretd age, ... in which 
the K^atriyas were born, distinguished still by their former tapas 
, , , Those Brahmans and K^triyas w'ho lived in the tretd 
practised tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 
dvdpara age tajnis entered into the Vai^jas. Thus in the 
course of three ages it entered into three ‘castes ; and in the 
three ages righteousness {dharma) was established in three 
castes. But the Siidra does not attain to right eousneas through 
the (three) ages . . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali ago, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste in the dvdpara.' Cf. Manu, i 86 : ‘ In 
the kfta age the chief [virtue] Is declared to be ’ 

It is evident, however, wdth w hat reluctance the 
privileges aqd pow’crs of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to SuaniH and low^-caste men. At the 
present time there is no di.stinctioii or barrier; 
any one may become an as(‘idic, and the vow s are 
not necessarily lifelong. Sonu' sects, how'ever, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
dramas, that of the vdnapvastfui, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the v\6pioi 
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of Mejjasthencs (see above, p. 88*), and that of the 
true snnnytisin, the lioineless wanderer, was never 
very cleaily drawn even in theory, and was in 
practice entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
least were common to toth ; and the dweller in the 
forest-hermitage, no less tlian the man who had 
‘ cost oir* possessions and earthly tics in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and country, 
endeavoured by means of tnpas to break the 
fetters which oound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure final rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and Aa6i75.— Numerous also as 
were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varying in 
the details of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad characteristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comparative stranger present 
a similar and specific appearance by which their 

rofession may bo recognized. All sadhus carry a 

egging-bowl, which in its simplest form consists 
of a hollowed-out coconut or gourd, but is some- 
times of brass, figured or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished with a lid or handle; a water-pot 
also, and usually a staff. Theoretically, and as 
individuals, they are without worldly possessions, 
but the monasteries in which many of them take 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are often richly en- 
dowed. Such monasteries, which are very numer- 
ous all over India, owe their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at difVereiit 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, whereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
])Ccome endowed with great revenues. They are 
not, however, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates wander through the 
country as rndhus, or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the peoi)le. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometimes other 
colours are met with, according to the sect or 
order to which tliey belong ; many also go practi- 
cally naked. On their bodies they rub ashes — a 
practice which is supposed to have been originally 
intended to protect the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hos^^ 
of the demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilaka, the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to whose service they have consecrated them- 
selves; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, but in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the toT», or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or twice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for which they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to bej^ until the regular meal-time is past ; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sadhu are a rosary, the material of whicli and 
the nuryber of the Deads vary with the diflcrent 
sects. Saivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of the rudraksha tree (Eleocarpus ganitrus), 
thirty -two or sixty-four in number ; sometimes, 
however, such ascetics wear strings of human 
teeth (dantaindld) or the skin of a snake round 
their neck. Vaii^navite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight beads of tulasl wood, the holy 
basil {Ocymum sanctum), or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error.! In all probability the Christian use of the 

* W. Crooke, Popular Relujicn and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India, i. 20 f. 

t lionier Williams, Brahinanum and Iiinduim\ p. 67 f. 


rosary was derived ultimately from India. Many 
sadhus will also be found with fire-tongs, the iron 
of whicli is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, ana, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, with a pestle and mortar, and a pipe, which 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or talismans as the lihgam or &dlagrdma, 
also from the places of pilgrimage they have visited, 
and seals or certificates issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, withdrawn from the thoughts and 
interests of the world. For a similar reason, 
because he is believed to be in samadhi, ‘ profound 
trance,’ a state of intimate and untroubled com- 
munion with the Divine, the body of a sannydsin 
is under ordinary circumstances buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality not dead, and may revive at pleasure 
to a consciousness of external things. 

(2) Mortifications , — The distresses and self-morti- 
fications to which the Hindu ascetic submits himself 
would be almost incredible if they were not certified 
by the accounts of many eye-witnesses from the 
earliest times to the present day, and by the well- 
known capacity of the Eastern to endure with 
stoicism hardship and pain that would be intoler- 
able or fatal to a European. Fully to enumerate 
and describe the various kinds of self-torture 
invented and practised by sadhus would be im- 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
which attract attention is the so-called ‘ arrow ’ or 
‘ spike-bed ’ (^ara§ayyd, kantaka^ayyd), a flat board 
studded with iron nails or spikes, on which the 
ascetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supposed never to leave night or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the suflerings of Bhisma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagonist of Arjuna 
in the Malidhhdrata, His body was pierced in the 
fight by Arjuna with so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Bhisma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time he discoursed on high 
topics before the assembled armies.* A Brahman 
ascetic at Benares is said to have used one of these 
couches, on which he lay naked, for thirty-live 
years.! Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until stitt’ and atrophied, when they 
cannot be drawn down again (urdhvahahu). A 
man who has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others. As a further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails grow 
through the palm. The pahcha-tapdnisi penance 
consists in enduring the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead as a lifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difficult and dis- 
tres3ing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of self-mortification, which are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. Yoga), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods (cka-pdda), measuring the length 
on the ground (a^tdhga), and thus making slow and 
painful i)rogres8 from one place of pilCTimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine. Most sadhus 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places of their religion, as Badarinath in 
Garhwal, or the sacred mountain Kaihlsa ; t &nd 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suHer 
the greatest hardships from want and cold. Many 
perish by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild leasts. Other sddhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 

The number of the beads is said to vary, or not to be very strictly 
observed ; see J. 0. Oman, My slice, Aecetice, and Saints of 
India, 1903, p. 39 f. and note. 

* Mahabh. bk. viii. 

t Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^, p. 560 if. 

X See £. S. Oakley, Holy JUmdlaya, Edin. and London, 1906. 
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of silence for years. Some display their powers by 
chemng live coals, or their enaurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to the neck 
in water, allowing themselves to be buried alive, 
or hung with the head downwards (iirdhvamukhi). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt known to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries.* 

(3) Ascetic sects , — Hindu sddhus are of various 
types and sects, between which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there appears to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but some belong 
to Vai^navite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the &ifvaf Skanda^ and Lihga Turanas^ is the chief 
patron god of ascetics. In this character he is 
represented as digawJbaray ‘sky-clad,* with hair 
unkempt and his l^dy smeared with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
practising austerities his home was in the remote 
fastnesses of the Himalaya range, where accord- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of oaivite 
pil^image are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and establislied monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sahkarftcharya, Kabir, 
Ramanuja, Ramananda, etc. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here find menUon.t 

There are seven chief sects of Saivite ascetics as 
follows: — (1) Dandiriy (2) Sannydsin, (3) Brahma- 
chdriut (4) Paramaharnsay (5) Lingait or Lih- 
gayaty (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin, The first four 
are mendicant orders founded by Sankaradiarya, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the 
7th or 8th cent, of our era. The LihgaitSy or 
LihgayatSy are properly Saktas, who worship the 
lihgamy or phallus, ana whose founder is said to 
have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of Kalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the 12th century. Tlieir itinerant 
monks (jahgamas) are to be found all over India 
(see art. Lingayat). 

The subdivisions of the Dandins and Sannydsins 
appear to be uncertain in their limits,}: and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Dandins y whence they are 
known as Da^ndml (‘ten-named’) DandinSy which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the danday or staff, which every Dandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship ; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerous in Benares. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation into the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, with fasting; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this time 
and burned, and together with the communication 
of the sacred mantramy and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of cliastity 
, and poverty. Dandins avoid the use of fire, and 
bury their dead or cast them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. Dandin). Seven classes of Sannydsins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 

* J. O. Oman, op, eit, chs. iii. iv. and vi. ; Monier Williams, 
Indian Wisdom p. 104ff. 

t The list and aetails that follow are derived in the main 
from J. O. Oman’s important work ; see also separate articles. 
There are, of coursej in India many men who live ascetic lives, 
but who are not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Muiiam< 
MADANisii and Jainism). 

X See Oman, op, eit, p. 158. 

I Monier Williams, op, cit, p. 87. 


which are said to belong more properly to the 
Dandin orders. The list is as follows ; — Giri, Puri, 
Bharti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar ; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasvati. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, without distinction of caste ; 
twice-born men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudraksha berries, and some, in place of the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skin of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any Hindu, they avoid meat and do not drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja (gu7ijd)y or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to perform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva ; he must not 
sleep on a couch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no irdddha 
ceremonies are performed, since he is supposed to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order* 
(see art. Sannyasin). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmachdriny the name given in the old literature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first dimma, has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannydsins or 
Paramahamsas (see art. A^RAMA). The Para- 
mahavisas are the highest order, and have an 
Upanisad of their own, the Paramahanisopanisad. 
They lay claim to greater sanctity, and jirofess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others. 
Before admission to the rank of Paramahanesay a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
twelve, must be undergone. In token of absolute 
renunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works. The Para- 
inahanisa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical with Brahman — a creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. The title 
is said to be derived from a mythical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
milk ; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. 1'he word 
hanisa ordinarily signifies a goose ; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given to members of 
the sect in derision, t 

The Aghorins or Aghorapanthins are sddhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. There are 
probably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
in India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
a very early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect is said to be at Siddhapur, in North Kanara 
(see art. AghorI). 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring by restraint and discipline of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see ait. Yoga). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self-hypnotists, ^vIlo claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their oiigin to Gorakhnath, a 

* See J. A. Dubois, Uindxi ManrifrSy Customs^ and Cere- 
monies^t Enjr. tr., Oxford, li)00, ch xxwi. p. and for an 

account of the initiation of a sannyasmf %b. n 523 ff. 

t Monier Williams, op. ext. p. 87 , Max Muller, Hamdkrishpay 
London, 1905. 
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disciple of Mahendranath, of whom little or 
nothinj^ is known, even the period at 'N^iich 
he lived heinii; uncertain. Yogim worship Siva, 
especially in tlie form of Bhairon or Bhairava (g'.v.), 
the village god iden tilled with Siva, whose sacred 
animal is the dog ; and they pay especial venera- 
tion to the naths or guardian spirits of 

the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Siddhasy or ‘ perfect ’ ones, whose practice of the 

n [a has reached perfection, some of whom are 
ieved to be still living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudrdiesha berries, and 
allow themselves the utmo.st freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-ordep, as Kanphatas, Augars, distinguislied 
by peculiarities of dress or ornamentation.* 

The ascetic sects of the Vai§navites have 
perhaps hardly so much right to the name of 
ascetics. They are rather wandering monks, 
whose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
the matter of food and drink. Some of them 
practise the rules of yoga^ and with few' exceptions 
aJl refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
Visnu is w'orshipped by them under tlie form 
either of Kama or of Krsna, wdth whom they 
usually associate their wives Sita or Kadha. 
The list of the sects is as follows, omitting the 
adherents of Vallablificharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetic : — 

Rkputbo Foundkr. 
Rilinanuja. 

Rflmanaiida. 
Madhavach&rya. 


Namk. 

Sri Vai^i^ava. 
Rainanandin. 
M<^hava. 
Chaitan>ite, 
Kabir Panthm. 


Chaitanya. 
Kabir. t 


The i:yrl Vaisngvas, so called because they unite 
the w'orship of Sri or Laksmi, the wife of Vi^nu, 
with that of Visnu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and carry 
strings of tidasl beads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In a<.iditiori to the tilaha^ or sect-mark, on the 
forehea<.l, they are often stami>ed or brande<l on 
the body w'ith sacred marks emblematic of tlie 
god or liis wife. TJiey are found chiefly in the 
south of India, where the great monasteries of 
the sect are e-stablished. J 

The Ramaiuindins are followers of Rflmananda, 
the disciple of Kainanuja. His w'ork lay rather 
in the north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this older are numerous in 
nn>st of tlie northern districts of the j^eninsula.^ 
The chief .sulxiivision is that of the Bairdgins {g^v,) 
or Vairdgins — a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applieil generally to any Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. The Vairdgin^ proper disregard caste 
distinctions, though they w'ear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, as well as Kama and his brothers, 
and Sita, and they go tlirougfcn elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the practice of 
yoga ; freipiently also they are branded upon the 
arm with tlie sacred symbols of Visnu. § Other 
sul)-sects of Kamanandins are Acharins, Khakins, 
Sannyasins, the last-named being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetic-s of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. They wear robes ot dilFerent 
colours, and the Khakins at least usually dispense 
altogether with clothing. All Kamanandins are 
pledged to vows of celibacy (see art. Ramananda, 
liAMANANDIN). 

Tlie Madhavas, or Mddhvas, are almost en- 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
celibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
Their one garment is orange-coloured, and on 

* Oman, op, cit. p. 184 ff. f Ib. p. 162. 

t See G A. Grierson in JRAS, 1903, p. 448 f., 1907, p. 817 ff., 
and art. Ramanuja. 

I Oman, op, cU. p. 188 ff. 


breast and arms they bear the marks of Vi§nu, 
and shave the head, in this last respect being 
distinguished from the true Vairagins, who leave 
a small tuft of hair on the crown (see art. 
MXduvas). 

The Chaitanyites are in some respects the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode of life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite ascetics. They 
admit into the order men and women from all, even 
the lowest, castes, and with few exceptions do not 
profess or practise celibacy. The sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual tula^ rosary and 
necklace. Tliere are several subdivisions, the 
moral reputation of some of which does not stand 
high (see artt. Bengal, Chaitanya). 

The Kabir Panthins can hardly lie said to affect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. They 
wear no distinctive dress, carry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their foreheads the distinctive 
mark of Visnu. The wandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and bear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of sddhm have originated 
among the Sikhs. The three most imxiortant are 
known as Akulm, Nirmdlin^ and Udasin, There 
are others less numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dress of the Sikh sddhu is more com- 
plete than tliat of the ascetics of otlier, or at least 
of Saivite orders ; and lie bears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his ascetic profession. The 
Akdlins, or NVuirigs, are the militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and tneir requests for alms 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that secures instant compliance (see art. AkalIs). 
The Nirmdlins are for tlie most part quiet 
and inoffensive students of the sacred books, 
whose only outward marks of their sddhu pro- 
fession are their reddish-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. Nihmalin). The Uddsins dress in 
salmon-coloured robes, with a peculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck ; and, in addition 
to the water-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the shoulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which tliey spread on the ground when 
they rest. Some Udasins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to grow ; all avoid the use 
of meat or spirits, and do not smoke, and are 
idedged to poverty and continence f (see art. 
Udasin). 

There have also been at all times a few sddhius^ 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
tlicir more numerous male companions in their 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetic practices. 
The publicity, however, which the profession of 
sAdhuiam entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any general 
observance by them of ascetic habits or vows 
would be opposed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. iSadhvis are usually 
widows, who have less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life; and in most instances, though not. 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exceptions, 
the stldhvt is moved to enter upon this manner of 
life by the desire to cast in her lot with father 
or other male relative or friend; and solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the voluntary 
penance which she undergoes. The case is recorded, 

* See O. A. Weatcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth, Cawnpore, 
1907; G. A. Grierson, in Bible in the Worlds 1908, pp. 247ff., 
269 ff. ; and art. KabIu Panthi. 

t See Oman, op, cit, cb. viiL 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived as a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-eight years, devoting her- 
self to study and the practice of yo^a, reverenced 
by all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to which her fame had spread,* 

Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso- 
ciated with it, have been adojjted in several 
instances in India by Christian missionaries, with 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It is doubtful how far the 
attempt has ever been really successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the unselfish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 

raetice is worthy of all honour. It would seem, 

owever, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-mortification 
of the ordinary Indian sadhu \ and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not wholly sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true ideal. It will 
excite his wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian sadhus, wdio have wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of preaching and teaching by the 
way. Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has greatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com- 
mendable to Sieir fellow-countrymen. t 

4. Religious and ethical value of *tapas.*~ 
There is probably no country in which asceti- 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the i>eople the thought that 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pursuits, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of the abnegation and 
bodily self-inortilication of the Indian sadhu was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analysis selfish t — he 
abandoned the world that he might gain something 
better for himself— yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the gooil 
of this world is not the good which is most 
worth having ; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which the pressure of 'worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have deadened or 
crushed, for a higher experience of life than was 
suggested by the hard material facts of the piescnt. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwaras might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruistic 
spirit. Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawwicks and 
limitations, sadliuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the word. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enthusi- 
astic goodwill of the people at large. They were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetic 

* Oman, op. cit. p. 244 flf. 

t For a recent example of Indian Christian sddhus, see Harvest 
Field, 1906, p. 300 f. 

t Of. Deussen, PhUosoj^hy of the Upanishads, p. 364 f. ; the 
worth of tapas to the Indian was primarily its worth to himself ; 
Uie external results, its worth for others, were of compara- 
tively little account. 


life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits of idleness and the love of ease which 
it promoted. While, however, they jested at the 
sadhu, they respected his profession and wished 
themselves to be like him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
he represented. 11 is ignorances and littlenesses 
they tolerated or laughed at, while they allowed 
his claim to a lioliness gieater than any to which 
they, pre-occupied with mundane allairs, could 
aspire. That there were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a 'N\'ay of gain, the keen 
instinct of the people always recognized. These, 
how'ever, were not true sddhus, but were nias<juer- 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right ; and their presence hardly lessened tne 
respect in which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielded. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and indilference to pleasure 
and '\\^ealth should be constantly exhibited in con- 
crete form before the eyes of the peo 2 )le. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
number of able - bodied men, living in idleness, 
cannot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common- 
wealth. No sadhu ever did any woik. lie passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness, 
as far as the labour of the hands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the burden was veiy widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case the demand 
made by the individual sadhu upon the peoi)le 
among whom he sojourned wa.s very sliglit. The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artiticial and 
closer-knit States of the West. It is true, never- 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western logic and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the general prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both by its principles and by its 
practice, struck a heavy blow at the spirit of caste. 
To the true sadhu all things were indiireient, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to him. Most of the orders acted 
up to this bmief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. Their 
influence, therefore, on the >\ hole was democratic 
and levelling ; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And mingling with the people as they did on their 
incessant journeyings, the conceptions and theories 
>\hich they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Biahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

There is, however, at the present day a new 
.spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it represents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conception.s of duty 
and aim which the West has introduced, and 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, to the world - renouncing .spirit. 
English education, if there \vere nothing else, and 
the strenuous life which it inculcate.s, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the sadhu 
— uie man who in the world is not of it. The 
end is not yet ; for perhaps a considerable time to 
come the professed a.scetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, will utilize the electric 
light and the other appliances and conveniences of 
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civilization, and will remain what he is, unmoved 
and unchanged. Eventually, however, and inevit- 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sadhu 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. He must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. But with him will go one of the most 
nicturesque if not the most lovable figures that 
Indian history or life has to show. And it is 
permissible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
influence that is driving him from the world’s 
stage will be on the wiole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and happiness than his has 
been throughout the long centuries. 

Litkriturs.— T he more im^rtant works have been quoted 
in the course of the article. The most complete description in 
En^ish of ascetics and their manner of life is to be found in 
J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, Lend. 
190a and the same author's Cuffs, Customs, and Superstitions 
of Indiofi, Lond. 1908, pt. i. ch. 1, and pt. Hi. ch. 4. E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Lond. 1905, describes the sacred 
places of pilgrimage in Kumaun and Qarhwal ; and an inter- 
esting description of a visit to the sddkus of Rishi Kesh is 
given by T. L. Pennell in Church Miss. Intelligencer, 1905, 

S . 597 ff. Add F. Max Miiller, Rdmakxish'on, His Life and 
ayings, new impression, Lond. 1905; Monier WiUiams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism^, Lond. 1891, with a portrait and 
description of a high-caste Br&hman sannydsin, formerly prime 
minister of Bhaunagar, and a O.S.I. ; W. Crooke, PR, 
Lond. 1896; J. JoU^ * Uecht und Sitte’ in 01 A P, Strasshurg, 
1806, p. 160 f.; P. Ueussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
En^. tr., Edin. 1906, pp. 6611., 37811., AUgemeine Geschichte der 
Pfnlosophie, i. 3, Leipzig, 1908, and Das Yogasystem, p. 643 ff., 
cf. pp. 94 f., 08f.; artt AdRAXA, Yoga. 

A. S. Geden. 

ASCETICISM (Japanese). — The asceticism 
found in Japan after tne introduction of Buddh- 
ism is only a foreign importation with which we 
are not concerned here (see Asceticism [Buddh- 
ist]). What we must give our attention to is 
the only original form of Japanese asceticism, 
that is to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
'it is met with in the most ancient documents. 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
tlie early centuries of our era, mentions this inter- 
esting custom : ‘ They appoint a man whom they 
call an “abstainer.” He is not allowed to comi) 
his hair, to wash, to eat flesh, or to apnroiioh 
women. When they are fortunate, they nialce him 
presents ; but if they are ill or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the abstainer’s failure to keep 
his vows, and unite to put him to death’ (W. G. 
Aston, ‘Early Japanese History,’ in the TASJ 
vol. xvi. pt. 1, p. 55). All the features of this 
description — carelessness with regard to the clean- 
liness of the hair and the body, abstinence from 
certain foods, and continence — correspond exactly 
with what we know of the usual condition of the 
‘god-men’ who are found among so many primitive 
peoples, and who, when illness or any other calam- 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
deposed, punished, or killed (see J. G. Frazer, 
passim). Analogous conceptions are also known 
to exist in China, where the Emperor is held 
responsible for drought ; and in Korea, where, in 
the event of a bad harvest, the ancient kings were 
deposed or put to death. 

If we turn now to the most ancient Japanese 
book, the Kojiki (A.D. 712), we shall not find this 
primitive custom mentioned ; but wo may see there 
at least an idea of abstinence which appears to be 
the continuation of it. This idea is expressed by 
the word imi, the root of the verb imu, which, in 
its original meaning, signifies ‘to shun.’ In one 
passage the reference is to a sacred weaving-hall 
\imi’hataya)y where the Sun-goddess presides at 
the making of the garments of the gws. Here 
imi has only the secondary sense of ‘ sacred,’ 
which, however, is closely related to its original 
meaning. In another passage we have an account 
of the mythical origin of the Imibc no obito, that 


is to say, the chiefs of the hnibe (or Bnbe)^ a 
hereditary corporation of abstaining priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Futo-dama (‘ Great 
Jewel ’ or, rather, ‘ Great Gift,’ ‘ Great Ottering ’). 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed tlie death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, we are told that one of his sons, 
renouncing his claim to the succession, became 
an ‘abstainer’ (see Kojiki, ed. with notes by 
Motoori, 1789-1822, vols. 8, 15, 20 ; or the Eng. tr. 
by B. H. Chamberlain, sec. 15, 33, 53, pp. 62, 134, 
186 of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Nihongi, which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.D. 720, contains passages corre- 
sponding to the first two passages of the Kojiki ; 
but, under the influence of Chinese ideas, it sub- 
stitutes for the ‘abstainer’ of the third passage 
a single priest ‘ of the gods of Heaven and Earth ’ 
(Nihongt, ed. Shukai, vols. 1 and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by W. G. Aston, 1896, pp. 41, 42-47, 140). 

We shall now examine the documents relating 
to worship, especially the old rituals in which 
the Imihe appear (Engishiki, A.D. 927, ed. Deha- 
bon, vol. 8, norito 1, 8, 14), to see more clearly 
what their ‘ abstinence ’ consisted in. The special 
function of the Imihe was to prepare the otterings 
for the gods, ‘ avoiding ’ all impurity in doing so. 
This is what is given in exact terms in the last 
lines of the first ritual, relating to the Toshigohi 
no matsuri, or ‘Festival for the Harvest,’ celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the end of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Ohomhe no mat- 
suri, or ‘ Festival of the Great Offering of Food,’ 
which was a festival of first-fruits (Nihi-name, 

‘ New-tasting ’), more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohotono Hogahi, or ‘Luck-wishing of the 
Great Palace,’ we are told that it was tlie Imihe 
who, with a sacred (jmi) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
and who, with a sacred (^^?^^) mattock, dug out its 
foundations. On this occasion tliey also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia into 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s bathroom 
and privy), and in conclusion pronounced the 
ritual. The recitation of the ritual (No. 9) for 
the Mikado matsuri, or ‘ Festival of tlie Sublime 
Gates,’ was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
is that of material purity, which the Imibe had 
to ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause denlement. 

Apart from the Imibe, abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions. 
As a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest liad to re- 
main indoors (i-gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire (imu hi), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleaiiness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
importance of the festivals : a month for festivals 
of the first class, tliree days for festivals of the 
second class, and one day for festivals of the tliird 
class. During the month preceding the Ohonihe, 
the most important festival of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence (ara-imi) was observed, and 
during the last three days a greater abstinence 
(niadmi). The Emperor himself, having to take 
part personally in the ceremony, had to conform 
to this rule. When the Em^ror Yuriaku desired 
to see the god of Mount Mlmoro without having 
practised abstinence previous to presenting him- 
self before him, he was confronted by the appari- 
tion of a dreadful serpent, which made him rush, 
terror-stricken, into the interior of his palace for 
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safety (Nihongi, which assigns the event to a.d. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
the Negi (from ncgafu^ ‘ to pray '), were called 
imi-hi in some old provinces, because of the par- 
ticular care which they had to take to avoia all 
uncleanness with respect to lire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to bo virgins. This rule of con- 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marrying 
afterwards. The Saiwd, a princess of the Imperial 
blood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this oflice for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred nail 
(imi-dono), where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the ‘ three years’ al)sti- 
nence ’ (mi^tose no nwno-imi). The Kamu no Ko, 
or ‘god-children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance (kagura)^ and to cook the food 
for the ofierings, were called also monodmi^ that 
is to say, ‘j^stainers from things’ (‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudoki we gather that a domestic Nihi- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence m as observed by 
all the family. But in eveiy case abstinence was 
associated with the idea of ritual purity. The 
important thing was to avoid impurities (tsumi) of 
every kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be efispleasing to the gods, t,g. uncleanness (to 
begin M'ith personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
washed and put on clean clothes), ciimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view {c,g, 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can be clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent, we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojiki which the Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Imihe which 
wo see afterwards in operation in the Engishiki in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. But, under this new form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as a temporary condition for certain functions ; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolute cleanliness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of moral and ritualistic purity. 

Michel Revon. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish). — x. Pre- exilic cus- 
toms. — Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
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asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant between 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh’s own people in a special 
manner, pledged henceforth to acknowledge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His will 
as revealed to them by Divinely-inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel's Goil. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regardc<l as His smile on nis 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘ to walk with Jahweh.' No mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweli- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pre-exilic 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, e.g. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19‘^, 
Dt 14^ 23^), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self - inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, w as left to the free will of the 
faitiiful (1 S 7®, Ps 35*®, Dn 9®, Ezr 8^, Jer 36®). 

2. Post-exilic legalism.-— The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their eflbrts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law, They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside Palestine and without a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘ I^et 
it be done according to the law ’ (Ezr 10®) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for whicli the Law had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial deduc- 
tion from the written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or unwritten Law. If the name ‘ Pharisee ’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabscan rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law w'as forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it ’ (Sukka^ 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
I ‘ disciple of Ezra ’ (Tos, Sot, 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion equivalent to legal- 
ism, according to which a man’s acceptance with 
God depended on a considerable balance of good 
works over his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Pirqe 
A both (b", 29), ‘ that everything is according to 
reckoning.’ ‘ Weigh thou therefore our wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dw ell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no w;here be 
found but in Israel’ (2 Es 3®^ ; cf. also Siphrd to 
Lv 26®). Piety W'as equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, but such righteousness as God acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law. 

3. Hasidism. — The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the ^asidim. 
They w^ere neither a sect nor a political party, ^ 
might appear from 1 Mac 2^®, but only the pious in 
the land, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JK vi. 250 f.). They were the suc- 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra w ho endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 108®** )• They were 
exj[)cctea to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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men (Shab. 120a). Theirs was the liighest degree 
of piety (Rosh hash. 17). * Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to purity, purity to Pharisaism, Phari- 
saism to holiness, nolinoss to humility, humility 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to IJasidism, (jlasidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. (So^a ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be mioted to prove a douotful 
halakha (Men. 41a). Only those wore admitted into 
their circle who were learned {Pirqe A hath ii. 6), 
and whose youth had never been delilcd by sin 
(Suk. 53a ; see also B. kdma, 1036). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving (Pirqe Aboth v. 10, 
11, 14). Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
(B^rdm. 32b). In order to sacrifice tlie more, they 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow (Ned. 10a). It 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
tliey mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they sullered ten or twenty days before their death 
(S^mdh. in. 9 ; Gen. Uab. (52). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortiiication of the Hesh but nomisin, their 
abceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law\ Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imj)osed restrictions on themselves 
38a). Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an ecdesiola in ccclesia. y asid- 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and llabbinism. Pliarisees are mentioned first in 
the time of Jonathan (Jos. Ant. Xlll. v. 9). Hence- 
forth a yasid w'as only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Rabbis w^ho Avere eminent for piety 
bore the title yasid. 

4. Pharisaism and Rabbinism. — Although the 
Pliarisees were as rigorous in their opiiosition to 
(rreek hedonism as were the yasidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and .showed less tendency to asCi-ti- 
cism. Starting from the princij)le that li^ht and 
wrong W'erc defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either w^as in one’s own powder (cf., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirqc A hath iii. 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. (.Jod created the evil inclina- 
tion (yin nx'), and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (^id. 30’'). As long as the faithful w'ere 
occupied with the study of the Law and wdth 
the performance of w^orks of mercy, they had the 
j)OW'erover their owai evil inclination ( Ahddd zdvd^ 
56). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctilious 
attendance to the po.sitive and negative precepts of 
the Law', without the suppre.ssion of the natural 
feelings. A legal i.st could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasure."^ of life of wdiich the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf. also Jc6. 20a, ‘Hal- 
low thy.self also in lawful matters’). The body 
wa.s accordingly con.sidered sacred, having been 
created in God’s ima^e (Lev. B. 34). Self-inflicted 
injuries w'ere forbidaen (B. ham. 916). 

No scribe might live in a town which did not 
i)osse.ss, among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
oarber, and a physician (Sanh. 176). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
he who stinted him.self w'as threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence (Shab. 129a). To save life, 
even the life of a newlK)rn infant, all law's ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended (Joma^ S2a) and the Sabbath 
profaned (Shab. 1286 ; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 
‘ The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath ’). A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food. The wine- 
cup hallow'ed the Sabbath and great festivals, and 
was not missing from the socisil board. ‘ He who 
abstains from w ine is a sinner ’ ( 'Tdan. 11a). Rab 
w'eiit so far as to saj^ that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. J^id. iv.). The 
same Rabbi on another occasion said, ‘ Beati pos- 
sidentes i? Dto'n r' dk, for there are no pleasures 
in Sheol, and death know s no delay ’ (Erub. 54a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘A rich 
man is lie who is contented with his lot* (Ah. 
iv. 1). ‘ Man must be taught not to be a glutton * 

(B. Inez. vii. 5). From Dt 14-^® the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it (IJal. 84a). ‘ Abstain 

from evil, ana from every appearance of evil * 
(llul. 446). Marriage was raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 45'®. 
There are a few isolated pa.ssages in jire -Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to wedded 
life (see 2 Es 16^^ Wis 3‘®, Sibyll. ii. 48, Test. 
Issachar 2). Enoch (83^) received his revelation be- 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8^, Jth 8^ 9^® 16®^, 
Lk 2®®, Mt 19'®). But this was not in accordance 
w'lth the teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
whom marriage was botn a le^^al duty and a safe- 
guard against sin (Jeb, 636, K^th. 616). Now'liere in 
the Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an ollicial calendar, the Mujillath tdanUh, 
W'as pulJished, which prohibits fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of jirivate fasting at 
the time of tlie Cliristian era. The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezia, 
w'hich is mentioned in Lk 18'® and in the Didachc, 
is still obseivcd in the East by extienicly ilcvout 
Jews, But the ethical value or public and iirivcate 
fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
being the outward expression of penitence ; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the 2>ath to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
Jew's to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstained 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b. Uanaiiiah 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, w'ater, and fruits, for these also were 
elements oft’ered on the altar (Baba bathra, 606). 

There are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R. Zadok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he w'as so emaciated that, at the re- 
qr.est of R. Jochanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
be treated by a physician (Git. 566, Lam. R. i. 5) 
His contemporary IJanina b. Dosa, the thaunia- 
turgos, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to w eek’s end (B^rdkh. 18). Nor 
W'ere R. Ze'era and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism w'as not suited to the Jewish temper. 
Although trials and cliastisements ([mo') were re- 
garded as Divinely ordered for expiatory reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they W'ere not 
willingly sought after. Both R. yiya bar Abba 
and R. Jochanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
‘No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
( B'rakh. 56). The principle of Rabbinism was, ‘ The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come’ (Ah. v. 22). 

5. Alexandrianism.— While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. 
Tlie inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on foreign soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
sui)plied them with the allegoric method, and the 
(ireek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
Ah early as pseudo- Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy IV. are called philosouhers (Kautzsch, 
Apok. ii. 21). According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
sophers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Moses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. ‘The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 

‘ presseth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things’ (9^®). ^ But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism. According to him, man’s 
liighest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguard against a rel(U)se into the sensual 
(fJc Prwrn. ct Patn. ii. 411). Tlie patiiarchs w^ere 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings (de Ahr, iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh (de 
Mig, Abr, i. 437). Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of Goil (rfe Som. 

i. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of proi»hecy, and raised to the nearest approach to 
( loa ( Vita Mas, ii. 145 ff, ). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midra^h found its way into the 
Rabbinic Haggada. The hokhinath Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The w’orks of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism. — The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, is so strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that ’E<r(rarot 
IS an ethnic term=£5rtm^^9, or Iduma'ans, or at 
least a clan of Idumiea.* Tliis would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead »Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewdsh that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
.where the soil w’as ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments ; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly Pasidini and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-M®aggel, who is supiKXsed 
to have been an Essene {Taan, 19 and to. 7 0.9. 

ii. 11), was a married man and oflered sacrifices 
{Taan, 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man (Baba batkra^ 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 

* For other mologics ct. Kohler, JB v. 224. 


‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. Tn the 
Talmud the allusions to them are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathikin 
(‘firm’), Z^nuirn (‘modest^), ^ashaim (‘silent,’ 
‘mysterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Table 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Mdaaeh (‘men of ^^ork’), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the Ilasidim (Suklca^ 51 ; 
Sola ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, imtasch l>cing 
pure Hebrew for'eseA: (=^&(jkt](ti%), ‘w'ork,’ ‘occupa- 
tion.’ 

7. Modern Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the furim and iShulhdn 
*Arukhy which is still binding on Judaism. \Ve 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Fore- 
most among these is Babva’s ^ohvth ha-Lchaboth 
(‘ Duties of the Heart’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas k Kempis^ Imitation among Christians. 
So are the Shaare T^shuhah (‘Gates of Repent- 
ance’) and Sepher ha‘Jirah(^ i\\o Book of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (t 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Grmco-Arabic philosophy (see 
Briill, Jahrh. v. and vi. 71-03). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his Mishne Torah^ Deoth iii. 1 and vi. 1, lie points 
out that asceticism is not only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states : 

‘ The prevalent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to dc'^pise life . . . but 
to love the \vorld and length of life.’ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbalistic ^Jasidim see Kabbalism, IIasidism, 
also Essenes, Karaites, Pharisees, and Sects 
(Jewish). 

Litkraturb.->M. Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism (Knjr. tr., 
Philadelphia, lfH)0X §§ 246-266; JB ii 166-169; Bousset, 
Rel. d. J udef it. pp. 476-539 ; Koeberle, Sunde u. Gnade, 
1906, pp. 469-571 ; M. Friedlander, lid. Beweg. 1906, pp. 237- 
264 ; Schurer, (r»/r (index). A. E. SUFFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim). — The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Peisian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will be possible to give an adequate 
eurvey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1 . Introduction : the teaching of Muhaiiiinad. 

2. Early Muslim and ^ufl asceticism. 

3. Development of Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

(a) Monastic institutions. 

(h) Ascetic systems. 

4 . Philosophical asceticism. 

5. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

I. Introduction: the teaching of Muhammad.— 

The religious ideas of the pa^an Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
enteretl their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the ailvent of Muhammad, and 
continued to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim eiiipiie during the 
early centuries. In j>re-Tslamic times Cliristianity 
was ditfused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs hail at least a superficial know- 
ledge of its rites and doctrines ( Wellhausen, Reste^, 
230 ff.). Allusions in the ancient poetry show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Cliristian 
monk (rCthih)y >\hoHe lamp, burning in his lonely 
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cell, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of the desert. These monks, together 
with occasional wandering hermits, oftered to the 
heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanifs^ to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even aaopt 
ascetic; practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and the abstention from particular kinds of food. 
There can be little doubt tiiat the hanlfs stimulated 
Muhammad, with whom most oi them were con- 
temporary ; two, in fact, were connected with him 
by blood or marriage (cf. Sir Charles Lyall, ‘The 
words “Panif” and “ Muslim,** ’ in JliAS^ 1903, 
p. 771ff.). The influence of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which ai>peared 
in the oldest form of Islam— e.c^. Muhammad and 
his first converts used frequently to watch and 
pray thiough the night — but which were gradually 
mitigated (Wellhausen, Rcste^, 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islam nor of its founder. 
The Prophet himself enjoyed all pleasures within 
his reach, and commanded his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowed 
them (Qur\in^ v. 89). It is true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
ascetic nature— the fast during liamadan, absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the five daily 
prayers, the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc. — but these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islam as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
Earthly joys, and to i)ut trust in good works rather 
than in the gifts of fortune, the Qur’to contains 
few passages that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specilically ascetic sense. Fasting is enjoined as 
a penance for certain ritual and legal offences 
(Qitr, ii. 192, 257, iv. 94, v. 91, Iviii. 5) ; penitence, 
wlien accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70) ; prayer restrains a man 
from committing sin (xxix. 44) ; the doctrine of self- 
purification, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zakdt), is preached in Silras of the Meccan period : 
‘ He that purifies himself (tazakkd) hath attain. ed 
felicity* (Ixxxvii. 14; cf. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, pt. ii. p. 113). The root ZHD(‘ to renounce’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Muslim asceticism, occurs in the Qur’an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low price (xii. 20) ; but an older term, 
tahattul (‘detachment from the world*), is found 
(Ixxiii. 8) among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another ancient epithet of ascetics is saHhun, 
feni. sdHhfit (literally, ‘ wanderers ’) ; these are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur’iln in the light of 
their own theories, and import a technical meaning 
into many words, e,g, dhikr and tawakkul, which 
the Prophet used in the obvious signification. 

2 . Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism. — Accord- 
ing to the Qur’an (Ivii. 27), monasticism (rahbdniya) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
was no part of Islam. Nevertheless, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldziher, ‘ De PAsc^tismo 
aux premiers temps de I’lslam,’ in RHB, vol. 
XXX vii. p. 314 ff.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teacliing, 
he is constantly cited as an authority for similar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of i)ersons contemporary with Muhammad, or 
nearly so. Mho did penance for their sins. Thus 
BahlOl b. Dhu’aib retired into the mountaias in 


the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself in hair- 
cloth, and tied his hands behind his back with iron 
chains, crying repeatedly : ‘ O my God and my 
Lord ! see Baldul, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins.* Abu Lubaba, in remorse for an act of 
treachery (Ibn Hisham, 686), fastened himself to a 
pillar in the mosmie Medina, and remained in 
that position imtil he was assured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penance were 
associated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgrims to go on foot and 
without shoes, or, wliile circumambulating the 
Kaba, to let themselves be led like a camel by 
means of a riny which was inserted in the nose 
(cf. Goldziher, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. 
xiii. p. 36, n. 8). We hear of pilgrims Mdio had 
taken a vow of silence ; this M’as aenounced as a 
heathen custom by the khalif Abu Bakr. 

The first century of Islam was singularly favour- 
able to the growth of asceticism. The long and 
bloody civil wars, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morals, the spectacle of a milita^ despotism 
enforcing its will upon devout Muslims, and 
openly rejecting every principle of the ideal 
theocracy w hich they wished to restore — all these 
circumstances contributed to excite in men’s minds 
a disgust of earthly aftairs, and fix their thoughts 
on th^e M'orld to come. Hence arose a powerful 
and wide-spread ascetic movement, originally 
orthodox in character, but gradually dcvelojjing 
mystical tendencies, and passing almost impercep- 
tibly into the oldest form of Siifiism. During the 
Umayyad period (a.d. 661-750) this movement 
continued to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur’&n - reciters (qurra), 
students of the lyidith, and learned divines. Its 
most prominent representative was the famous 
theologian ^asan olBasra (ob, 728 A.D.), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Ba^rite school of 
ascetics and mystics (cf. Qut al-qulub, Cairo, 131U 
A.H., i. 129 and 166). His sayings, and those of 
the early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the mainsprings of their asceticism were (1) tlie 
intense terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur’an of the Day of Judgment and the 
tortures of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
sin, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. ‘ Only extreme fear,* said 
Sufyaii ath-Thauri (ob. 777-778 A.D.), ‘ enables any 
one to support the burden of devotion’ (flilyat al- 
auliyd, i. 74a). ‘Suppose,’ said Bishr b. Mansur 
to *Ata as-Sulami, ‘ that a blazing fire were 
kindled, and proclamation made that whoever 
entered it should be saved?’ ‘I should tremble,’ 
Ata replied, ‘lest my joy might cause me to 
expire before I reached it’ (t6. i. 326). Many 
stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
hearing a preacher describe the anguish that 
awaits the wicked after the Besurrection, or who 
M'ept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they sM'ooned away. The slightest infraction of 
the religious law required a long and painful 
expiation. Kahmas b. al-^Jasan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a piece 
of clay from a neighlx)ur’s wall. There was a 
class of ascetics called ‘ the Weepers * (al-Bakkd'un), 
a term probably borrowed from Christian monasti- 
cism (Abu ’l-Mahasin, ed. Juynboll, i. 396, 1. 5; 
cf. Thomas of MargA, The Book of the Governors, 
ed. Budge, vol. i. p. cxlvii). 

In this connexion the pervading influence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism should not be overlooked (see von 
Krenier, Herrschende Ideen, 62 fl’., 67 ff. ; Goldziher, 
RHR, vol. xxxvii. pp. 314-324, and ‘Materialien 
zur Entwickelungsgesch. des §(lfismus,* in Vienna 
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Oriental Journal, vol. xiii. p. 35 ff.). Not only 
can the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest Sufi biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the* Christian monk (rdhib), 
who from his cell or pillar gives instniction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the sayings attributed to Muhammadan I 
saints ; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, e,^, the 
popular collection entitled aUsrd'lllydt, which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahb b. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.D.), and the still extant Qi^aq al-anbiyd 
(‘Tales of the Prophets’), by Tha'labi (ob. 1036 
A.D.). While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced with enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldlinoss that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Or such wanderers 
Ibrahim b. Adham (ob. 776 A.D.) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. A 
prinoo of Balkh, he clad hiinself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria* 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and otlier : 
kinds of manual labour. On being asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied ; ‘ I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-uriver 
(xquA jamTndli for hummd^l) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my religion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death’ (Taclh, al-auHyd, ed. Nicholson, 

i. 95. 15 fl’.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Sufi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. Women took an active pait in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
SUfIISM). It liad no organization, no system of 
doctrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed {Vienna Orient, Joum. vol, xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Sufiism ; 
and even when the distinction became sharp (in 
the 3rd cent, of Islam), many who called them- 
selves Sufis were really little more than ascetics 
with n vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to regiird the early Sufis as in some 
<legree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 

(a) Dress , — Garments of coarse wool (^w/) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Isl^mic times : in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Noldeke, in ZDMO, vol. xlviii. p. 47). Similar 
garments were often worn by Muslim ascetics; 
hence the name ‘ §ilfi,’ which came into use before 
200 A.H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is Musiihl, wiiich is derived from the garments of 
hair-clotVi called mish, plural musuh (cf. Hilyat, 

ii. 80^ ; NafaJuit al-ttns, Calcutta, i859. Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of both sexes are described as 


wearing a smock (jubba or midreCa) of wool ; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
(l^imdr) of the same material. Sufyan ath-Thauri 
(ob. A.D.) condemned the wearing of wool as 

being an innovation {bid'a), others on the ground 
that it was borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation (IJilyat, i. 90*; Jqd, Cairo, 1293 
A.H., iii. 348 f.; SharanI, Lawdqih, 1299 A.H., 

i. 45, penult.). Abu Sulaimfln ad-Dkrani (ob. 830 
A.D.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious purposes (^ilyat, ii. 171^). In 
another place {ib. ii. 167“) he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of all the passions, to wear 
an 'abd (woollen mantle), ‘ whicli is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments’ like ordinary 
people, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 
nair {sJidr) are often mentioned ; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, e,g, by Jafar as- 
Sadiq (Lawdqih, i. 42. 20 IF.), Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks (burnus, pi. 
bardnis) cf. Jqd, ii. 291. 7). ’Utba al-Ghul&m 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments — one as a ridd, the other as an izdr—m 
that he looked like a ploughman {IJilyat, i. 37*^). 
Bishr al-yrifi (ob. 841-842 A.D.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur {farw), a short boot {^uff), and a 
very fine izdr* (ib, ii. 77“). All thi.s shows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks (muraqqddt)^ which in course of time 
superseded the w'oollen garb of the Sufis, see art. 
SDfIism. 

(6) Food and fasting, — Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only what w^as lawful 
(Juxldl). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘ I^et your 
food be good (tayyih), and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day ’ (Ililynt, i, 199“) ; ana he 
used to eat clay and earth wdien he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saqati (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of liis diet (ib. 

ii. 247*^) ; ho w ished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible (ib. ii. 
244“). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculously 
guarded from eating ‘dubious* viands, e,g. such 
as came fiom a w^edding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of yarith al-Mu^asibi (ob. 857 A.D.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of Ids fingers (Qushairi, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrmilm b. Adham 
recommended warm bread with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics (ffilyat, i. 199“); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
but this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds oi food, e.g, carrots or dates, 
were often made, and w^ere supposed to confer 
a higher spiritual rank (Lawdqihy i. 61. 17 fF.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 
‘ He who masters his belly,’ said 'Abd al- Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters his religion and 
masters all the virtues’ (Ifilyat, i. 16“). Bayazid 
al-Bis^mi said that he attained to knowledge of 
God by means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Said b. ’Abdallah at- 
Tustari (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for his fasts. 
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lie held that food should be eaten only to preserve 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
incapacity to perform one’s devotions through 
weatness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of tlioni by one who had 
eaten his fill (Ihydy Cairo, 1289 A.IL, iii. 87 f.)* 
He used to bieak his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qushairi, 78. 31), and his name is included by 
Ghazali in a list of those who had fasted forty 
consecutive days (/At/a, iii. 89), Later, Sufis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to Abii ’Uthmftn al-Maghribi (ob. 983- 
984 A.D.), the man who is Divinely aided (samaddnl) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairi, 79. 16). 

(c) Prayer , — The five canonical prayers incum- 
bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 
practice was found in several passages of the 
Qur’an where dhikr (Upraise of Goa’) is mentioned : 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God frequently 
(Qiir. xxxiii. 14). Starting from this commancl, 
which does not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises: reading of the 
Qur’an, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allah! Allah! and La ilaha ilia 'llah! This 
dhikr the Sufis regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very corner-stone, of practical religion ; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to God (Qushairi, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchites, as 
Gofdziher conjectures (Vienna Orient, Joum, 
vol. xiii. p. 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of Sdfiism, to whicli the writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those 
who granted that ordinary prayer (salat) >vas the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr ^ in so far as the latter was not 
confined to any stated times, and might be con- 
tinued hour after hour without interruption 
(Qushairi, 120. 6 from foot). In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts of penance, ^azim al-Hanafi 
u.sed to knock his head against the wall of bis 
cliaml)er until it XAqA (Ifilyat, ii. 251); and Shibli 
(ob. 945-946 A.D.) during his novitiate was accus- 
tomed to pray in a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that his faculties were not concentrated (Qushairi, 
120. 4 IF.). Meetings for the purpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad period — ^asan of Basra is 
said to have presided over them— and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to quietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of the qu^^asy or 
popular preachers (cf. Qiit al-q%duhy i. 149). The 
dangers lurking in a perpetual lip-service soon 
became apparent to the Sufis themselves ; it was 
discouragea by the Baghdad school, which flourished 
in the 3rd cent. A.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
(Goldziher, loc, ci^., p, 40). Qushairi (119. last 
line) insists that dhifcr with the tongue is sub- 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an instrument whereby the higher 
and truly efl'ectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheleRs, 
the latter is incomnlete without the former — the I 
adept combines both. See also art. StJFliSM. 

(a) Renunciation and poverty, — Qushairi, in his 
chapter on renunciation (zvm), refers to the 
question whether zuhd consists in renouncing 
what is unlawful (haram) or what is lawful 
(haldl). The general opinion wea that all Muslims 
were bound to renounce hararny but that renuncia- 
tion of h/tlal w'a.s a merit ; this view accords with 
many passages in the Qur’Sn, e,g, ‘Say, the goods 
of this world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ (Qur, iv. 79). At first, 
rennnciatiou was understo^ almost exclusively 


in a material sense ; the zdhid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless pleasures. 
If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had two (Tadh, al-auliydy 

i. 47. last line and foil.). But since the ascetics 
naturally restric.te<i Juildl to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super- 
fluous, it was but a short stop to the view that 
‘nothing in the world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in renouncing the 
world’ (Qushairi, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Sufis exhibit a strong bias towards a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted less, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no value 
except as the expression of an inward feeling. 
Kenunciation exists only in the heart (IJiilyaty 

ii. 17(V^) ; it is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairi, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment oi ‘self.’ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God (taxmkkul) or 

uietisrn (rida)y and is closely connected with the 

octrine of ‘ poverty ’ (faqr). 

Most Muhammadan treatises on Sufiism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the superiority of poverty or riches (see, e,g,y 
Kashf aUMahjuhy Lahore ed. p. 15, 1. 18 fl*. ; IJiayat 
al-quluhy printed on the margins of Qiit al-qxduhy 
ii. 161. 15 ff.). It was debated whether the rich 
man who was blessed w ith wealth and who rendered 
thanks to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man who endured want un- 
complainingly. Some argued that wealth [ghana)y 
being an attribute of God, should be preferred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying : ‘ The ui)per hand is better 
than the lower,’ i.e. ‘ to give is better than to receive.’ 
The leading Sufis, however, with a few exception.s, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi- 
tions as these : ‘ O God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead amongst the poor ’ ; 
‘the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years oefore the rich’; ‘poverty is my 
pride ’ (al-f((qru fahrl). What poverty meant 
may be gathered from a saying of Sari as-Saqati 
(ob. 867 A.D.) : ‘Do not take any thing from any 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have witn 
you any thing that you can give to any one’ 
(Ifilyaty ii. 244 ^). This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of tawakkul (‘trust in God ), 
which the early Sufis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldziher^s investigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient, Journ, vol. xiii. pp. 41-56). 
They define tawakkul as renunciation of personal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to God, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse in the liands of the 
washer wJio prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutawakkil could not make any effort, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of providing for the morrow. 
He could not beg, work for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but nad to depend for his daily bread 
on what God, ‘ to whom Ijelong the treasures of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to him as a gift from Him- 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina^futuhy i.e, through an ‘ opening ’ which (b)d 
made for him. The ancient SUiis, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called ahmutawakkiluny .seem to have l>een in- 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt Lk 12-^*^ ; 
see Goldziher, loc, cit, p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken down, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sufis wlio wandered 
to and fro, living ‘on trust’ (old H-tawnkkul), It 
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waa customary for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ‘without provision’ (bUd zdd)y and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawak- 
kul to liave been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facta of nature were 
strong for the doctrinaires. Living ‘on trust,’ 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death by starvation. That some mutawakkiliin 
perished in this way is likely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyan ath-Thauri (Hilyat^ i. 81*), that those who 
refuse to beg, and die of hunger in consequence, 
go to Hell. Gradually the Sufis themselves came 
round to the opinion that iawakkul was not in- 
validated by seeking a livelihood (takassub). A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (loc. cit. p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in tlie 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect who rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
’l-Ifair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modern Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as a last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-lxidied mendicants who made their 
iawakkul an excuse for living on chanty. 

3. Development of Sufi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages. — (a) Monastic imtitiitions , — The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Moat of the early Sufis led 
secluded lives witli a few' friends and conipanions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like IJatim al-Asamin of Balkh, who 
died in a.d. 851 (I}dyaty i. 213'^). Bishr ai yafi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow'- 
ledgcd that Ahmad b. IJanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, w'as his superior 
in this re.spect (QUt al^quluh, ii, 241) Never- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy — for they did not 
always practise what they preached— -soon began 
to make themselves heard, ^asan of Basra said 
that, when God wills the w'elfare of a man in this 
world. He does not occupy him with w ife ami child 
{Lawdqihy i. 38. 10). According to Ilibah b. ‘Amr 
al-Qaisi, no one attains the rank of the elect 
(^dlqun) until he loaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless (i'5. i. 61. 4). Abu iSulaiman 
ad-Da.rani spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness ; it miglit be the better 
state for those who could endure its cjires, but 
only the single man (wahld) tasted the full sweet- 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his wdiole 
heart to God (Qfit al-qulub, ii. 247). These view's, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 
ained universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
emanded by Muhammadan religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little information as to the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Islam. The first monastery (hdnnqdh) for SufTs 
is said to have been founded at Ilamla in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitary (Nafahdt^ 34), apparently 
before a.d. 800. Sitting in a hdnaqdh was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by AbQ Tunib 
an-Nakhshabi, who died in A.D. 859 (Ifilyat, ii. 
222^).^ The year 200 A.H. ( = A.D. 815) is named in 
tw'o fictitious traditions (Qut al-qulub, ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be permissible 
to all Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
men amongst them ; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to maik the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
probable, bow ever, that the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions througliout the Muham- 
madan em[)ii*e belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on SUfiism, e.g, the Qut 
al qulnb, the IJiilyat al-auliydf and the Risdla of 
iiushairl (all of which were written before A.D. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries ; yet the celebrated Sufis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A.H. generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Maqrizi ii. 414. 3) says that hana’ 

qdhs were introduced into Islam during the 5th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent, of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sufi monasteries, the members of 
which lived together for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh^ first became numer- 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. Maqrizi’s observation agrees with a passage 
in Qazw'ini {Athdr al-hilad, ed. Wustenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Abu Said b. Abi ’by air, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as W'as 
erroneously asserted by De Sacy in Journal dcs 
Savants, 1*821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Sufi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.D. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was fiu'ther organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders — ^'Adawis, Qadiris, Kifals, 
Mevlevis, etc. — which arose in rapid succession. 

The well-known treatise on Sufii.sm, entitled 
*Awdri/ al’Mcidrify by Shihab ad-Din 'Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 a.d. ), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 12-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation betw’een the Shaikh and the disciple 
(murid), Suhraw ardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of tile Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father, ‘This,’ ho say.*^. ‘is 
a spiritual birth, according to tlie words of Jesus : 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see tlie 
kingdom of God”’ (Jn 3®). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock (hirqa) as a .sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the dibcqdo 
remained in constant association with the Shaikh 
and under his care, he pas.sed through tlie time of 
‘sucking’ (irtuid)y and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, hut to wait until the Shaikh 
decidecl that the moment of ‘ w'eaning’ (Jftdm) had 
arrived. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, ‘desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to w hich society exposed them, but Sdfi.s who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strength 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from evciy 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent (Hbdt) comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
(zdwiya) as w’eil as an assembly-room (bait id- 
jamaa). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, w here they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please ; but, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, it is advisable tliat the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control ; if, 
however, a novice is di.stiirhed by talking and 
noise, ho should l>e sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted, w'hile the Shaikh hiiiiself maintains order 
in the aasemhly-room. Novices should be cm- 
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ployed in ‘ service * (l^idtna) and sent to help their 
brethren who are engaged in devotion and con- 
templation, and Avho alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Service is a pious work, but the Sufis do 
not approve of asking any one who ia not a Sdfi to 
serve them ; for ‘they are men, and things proceed 
from them, in the course of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims.’ Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to any Muslim. The 
food of the monks w'as either provided by endow- 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake of it who were so occupied with 
God as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or who were excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Sufi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhrawardi recommends a forty days’ seclusion 
(arhdlnlya) for prayer and fasting once a year. 
Solitude, he insists, has for its object a moral 
purification : it must not be sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
{halwa') should strip himself of the world and 
discard all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prayer-mat are clean, he should 
pray two raUas and repent of his sins with weep- 
ing and humility. He ouglit not to leave his cml 
except for the public and Triday prayers ah 
jama a wa-saldt ahjumd) ; on these occasions he 
should continue his dhikr and pay as little attention 
as possible to what he hears and sees, in order that 
he may not fall into temptation. During his re- 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fatigue, and 
never cease from repeating his dhikr until he grows 
weary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with- 
out any movement of his tongue (see 'Awdrif^ 
chs. 26-28). 

(6) Ascetic systems, — European writers on Sufiisin 
are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda- 
tion. This is the ‘path’ (^ariqa) which every Sufi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of his journey, and which is expounded at great 
length in the Qut ahqulub by Abu Talib al-^fakki 
(ob. 996 A.D.) and other manuals written with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the dillerent 
‘stations^ (maqdmdt) of the ‘path’ are carefully 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to each 
are explained and illustrated by means of Qur’anic 
texts, traditions of the IVophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famous saints. All systems of §afi 
asceticism are based on the same materials ; hence 
it is not surprising that one is very like another 
externally, however much they may diverge in spirit 
according to the author’s individual point of view. 
It is not possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
we briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ghazali (ob. 1111 A.D.) in his Ihyd, 
which is a classical text-book of orthodox Sufiism. 
Ghazali does not address himself to Sufis alone; 
his aim is the revivification {ihyd) of tlie Muham- 
madan religion, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
half of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 
gious duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage ; then with supererogatory 
acts of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur’an, 
praise of God {dhikr), supplication {dud), and 
vipls; and discusses exhaustively the relation of 
religion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


bearing a wider application, belong to the pre- 
liminary stage — the ‘law’ (sharia), os it is tecnni- 
cally named— of Sufi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Ihyd Ghazali unfolds 
the method adopted by the Siifis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This method falls into two 
parts, which may be called purgative and unitive, 
inasmuch as the former purifies the heart by sub- 
duing the passions, while the latter leads to union 
with God by the acquisition of virtues and faculties. 
The principles of the purgative way are summarized 
as follows (Ihyd, iii. 74. 16 fl’.): — Before entering 
on his novitiate, the aspirant must renounce four 
things : wealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
(taqlld), and sin. He will then need a Shaikh to 
direct liim. The Shaikh, to whom he must cling 
‘like a blind man on the bank of a river to his 
guide,’ will provide him with four weapons against 
the assaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanquished, the novice 
should retire to his cell ana perform only the 
obligatory acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
some dhikr, such Allah! Allah! or StihJmnd ildh ! 
(‘Glory to God !’), until the essential meaning of 
it has filled liis lieart. He must strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil suggestions with which Satan plies him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi- 
cate to the Shaikh. Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pupil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality (haqlqat), 
he will bid him meditate assiduously, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest possible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, in which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
weak should be confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, e,g, simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves with 
meditation have to beware of many ]>itfalls, such 
as vainglory, hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracles. A her this r6sum6 of the purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
pa.ssions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies which are most efFectual in each 
case (Ihyd, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the unitive way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
iwverty and renunciation, (6) unification (tatifdd) 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, and truth, 
(8) contemplation (murdqaha) and self-examination 
(muhdsaha), (9) reflexion (tafakkur) , (10) medita- 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of a.scent occur in every system of Safi 
theosophy (see SUfIism), and are possibly’ of 
Buddhistic origin* (cf. (Toldziher, in JRAS, *1904, 
p. 139 fir.). At any rate, Buddhism can be shown 
to have exerted a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of mediaeval Muslim asceticism ; 
e,g, the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully affected 
the monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (cf. 
Goldziher, loc, cit. p. 125 ff. ; von Kremer, Cultur- 
gesch. Streifzvge, p, 46 ff.). 

4. Philosophical asceticism. — Suhrawardi 
(Atodrif, iii. 194 ff.) distinguishes the asceticism of 
the mystics, which illuminates the heart, from that 
practised by philosophers and materialists with the 
object of purifying the senses and thus facilitating 
the acquirement of the intellectual sciences : the 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindlqs, a 
name given by the Muslims to various kinds of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation and meaning of zindlq, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia^ 1902, i. 
15911'.; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 372 ff. ; and art. Athkism [Muh.]). 
Renunciation (zuhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced by Manich- 
tean and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as ‘free -thought’ 
(zandaqa) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basis. Abu ’1- Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.D.), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, was called a 
zindlq by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, with truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetry is ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious. He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 

‘ The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ t.e. an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him ; and again, ‘ those who are content with their i 
lot are the truly free.’ With much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ’l-*Ala al-Ma*arri 
(see Ma'arrI). lie too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possilde, though hardly probable (cf. 
JRAS, 1992, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. lie held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian ; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
a dress of undyed wool and wooden snoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, but was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery 
of life. To pretend that such opinions and j)rac- 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would be unjust to Maarri’s eccentric and ori^nal 
genius. He resembled some of them in inaking 
asceticism an atlair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihwan a^-^afa, or ‘ Brothers of Purity,’ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘ gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

3. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. — As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham- 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
^ avoidable. European writers have conflned their 
researches almost exclusively to the modern Der- 
vish orders, in which ^flfl asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the 14th cent, they have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China in the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of mediaeval Sflfiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and introduced new ones. In some case.s, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points : (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of a peculiar costume ; (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr, with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy ; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coafs, charming snakes, predicting future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modem Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sufis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less true that they nave 
vulgarized Sufiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumaturgy at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
Dkrvish. 

Litbratu&h. — B esides the references piven in the article, 
studenti may consult, for early Muslim asceticism : von 
Kremer, GeacK der herrachenden Jdeen dea lalams, 18138, 
p. 62fif. ; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, 1903, pp. 172-180 ; 
K. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 1907, pp. 
224-235 ; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ag^es: Miguel Asm 
Palacios, Algazel, dogmdtica, moral, ascitica, 1901 ; for philo- 
sophical asceticism : Goldziher, * Sft.lih b. 'Al)d al-l^uddOs und 
das Zindlljthum wahrend der Regieruriij des Chalifon al-Mahdi,’ 
in Tranaactiona 0 / the Ninth Connresa of Orientalists, 189.3, 
vol. 11. p. 104 if. ; Dieterici, Die Phuosophie der Araber \m X. 
Jahrhundeit n» CAr., 1861-79 ; and for the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J, P. Brown, 7'he Dervishes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 1868; Depont and Coppolani, Les ConfrMea 
religieuses musulmanes, 1897. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

ASCETICISM (Persian).— An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pa.sture land, is given in ‘ The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine’ in the Ahvna- 
vaiti Gdthd, Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
Prophet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
eartaly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

I. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou 8halt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding, Zarathushtra himself was the first 
‘jmeadow- keeping cattle rearer* {vdstnjdfS^iyqs, 
Yorsht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gdthds do not Kno>v any but 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Vendldad iii. mentions 
the five places which arc the happiest on this earth : 
(1) where one of the faithful is worshipping; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 
I priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where all these treasures of life 
are prospering; (3) where most corn and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led into a 
lK)orly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘and 
where dryness is brought to a watery soil,’ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation) ; (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most ; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The lifij-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 
ground, sheltering the plants from drought and 
frost, spreatling cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
l>een one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian- 
ism. 
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Among the later writings of the Parsis, Sad Bar 
Ixxxi. 10 inculcates : ‘ Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-niorrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul’; and in Gartjc- 
sh(li/nf/((n (§ 126) one-third of the day (and ni^ht) 
is given to religious duties, one- third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day !), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2 . 'riie following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles : — 

( 1 ) Wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married {Ve7id, iv. 47). A young 
woman without child len needs a liusband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from lioth (Vend. iii. 24-25). 

Zarathushtra is of Divine origin — the heavenly 
glory (see art. Ages of the Would [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 205 f.) entered his grandmother 
{Dinlciirt VII. li. 211*., 14; VIII. xiv. 1). Put no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of lioliness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathuslitra’s parents in 
Dinkart VII. ii. 48-52 may be a criterion : 

* Both have embraced the first time with desire for a son, and 
Uie demons shouted out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulness, thus: “Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
POrushilsno ?, " whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed.^ The same experience was repoak*<l a second and a 
third time. * And they spoke with one another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplishe<l it, sayinj^r . “ We will 
not so stop without accompli shin if somethinjf, not even thoujfh 
both Rak and Nodar should arrn e here together.” Then that 
inanchild, who was the righteous Zarathusht, became complete 
... in the womb of his mother.’ 

The Mazdaya«niaii has to recite the Almna- 
Vairya (^.v.) and t\\Q Aahem when he goes in to 
his wife {Dinkart IX. xix. 8 ). 

( 2 ) The man who owns a liouse is superior to 
him who docs not (Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting is a sin. Without eating no one has 
strengtli for a vigorous piety, for cultivating the 
ground, for begetting strong children ( Vend. iii. 33). 
The man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
vohumnn (‘good thought ’) than he who does not 
( Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaoghft^ a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy law, and deserves punishment ( Vend. 
iv. 49). 

A well-known passage of the Parsi treatise Sad 
Bar Ixxxiii. forluds fasting ; ‘ In our religion it is 
a sin to pass a day without eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with tlie 
tongue, with the ear, with the hand, with the 
foot.’ 

According to al-Biruni, the person who fa.sted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certjiin number of men as an 
expiation (Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All practices of mortiiieation are prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the Varahtnidnmr 
Nash of the Sasanian A vesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
(Dinkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can he identified, even if they 
are not expressly ineiitioneil, as Miani in the 
Pahlavi Varshtmdnsar Nask and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (‘Mazdak, 
son of Baindat’). The chief form of asceticism 
opposed besides Manichaeism was Christianity. 
During the persecutions of the Sasanian.s, marriage 
was not infrequently offered as an alternative to 
death. 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendulud may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manicha'ans 
(Spiegel). But it seems equally probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practisecl 


in Iran before them. The Babylonian religion 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3 . Penalties, imposed for ofiences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in jxisitive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscrint Tahmuras 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nlrangistdn, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosho ■ karana, ‘ the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras, xii. 11, 12; 
Fragments of Nlrangistdn, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109 ; 
AMG xxiv. 55 f., 105 If.). If the penance inflicted 
by Vendldad xiv. upon the man who has killed an 
otter belongs to tlie ideals never realize<l, it is 
nevertheless very ehar«acteristic. lie must, among 
otlier penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and Hies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a piiest, of a warrior, 
and of a farmer. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good inen of culti- 
vated ground, a byre, and a beautiful bedstead. 
He must give a young virgin as wife to a good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. He has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Biruni under 2 (3) above, and Vend, xviii. 73- 
74 , where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexual intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered as bad and noxious 
are called khrafstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work to kill them. This is very difi’erent from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from medueval 
»Safi and Cliristian asceticism and mysticism. 

LfTKRATURB. — Darmestcter AMG x\ii. 61 ff.; E. Lehmann, 
ZaKithushtra (isy‘>-iy02), ii. ; Henry, Le Parsisme (1905); 
Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zaratfnuhtra 
and Zarathnsht nanism in the Avesta (1906), Soderbloin, ‘ Du 
g^nie du Mazd^isme,’ in MPxinges Charles de Ilarlez (1896). 

Nathan Sodhrblom. 

ASCETICISM (Roman). — i. For the purposes 
of this article ‘ asceticism ’ may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, prompted either by the 
authority of religion or ny pliilosopbic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both these forces. 
The early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was nob bo any appreciable extent 
swayeil by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their shadowy 
and impalpable divinities were under coinnact with 
the community whose exclusive property tliey were. 
They asked of their ^^or 8 hippe ^8 no burdensome 
price for the favour which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with thorn was complicated, and needed to lie 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed away only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Homo of tlie primitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Flamen of 
Juppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were snlijectcd to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman ferice, or public 
religious celebrations, though requiring a cessa- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dea<l and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avert the wrath of heaven 
as declared by prodigies, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2 . It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or religion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the fast was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but ns a 
feature ot the Grcectis ritus. The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bellnm Punicum of 
Nflcvius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197 M : 
‘res divas edicit, priedicit castus’). The special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3 . Such discipline as the early Roman under- 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon fiim by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
deman<l of him ; but only in rare cases had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotio^ by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vow'ed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be- 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was possible, in true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4 . We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 

ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
(castus or jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers first appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brought from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro Balbo, 55). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the oltl. In B.C. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek was instituted in her honour, and 

was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154 ; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have ind.cated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres- Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
'regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 

though she was commonly reckoneii as one of the 
patronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 B.C., 
seems to point to a castus by which Juno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritschl, Prise, Lat, 
Monumenta^ Siippl. 11 , 12 ). 

5 . A few years before the time at which the 
jejunium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
on Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 
This was due to the superstition whicli was gener- 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the becond Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insullicient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. The formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven, The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the wxird poem of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the goddess w'ere imported from her 
original home, as their name (Galli) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office under her. 
But as early as B.c. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and during the Imperial period tlie priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, ami it grew in popularity till it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6 . Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Tauroholinm^ with its minor 
form, the Criobolium (qq.vv,), Itsliistory and nat- 
ure are in several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
lid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription (CIL vi. 510) 
relates how, after undergoing tne taurobolium ami 
criobolium^ a w orshipper ‘ was iHirn again for eternal 
life’ (renatus in cctcrnum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable homo 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that great change w hich passed over the Western 
world during and after the 1st cent. A.i)., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for jiurging 
it away. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
oll’ered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Eastern cults in their wcsUn ard 
march dropped most of their baser featuies, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was possible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7 , As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carrying 
westward the Eastern cults, bonie of these failed 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa- 
sional suppression), l)ocauseof their acceptability to 
the people at large. But by the 3ril cent, the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl Iwick the Oriental ileities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 

' long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity ^tfv, a form of the (treat 
Mother, whose acquaintance (he Homan soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. We have in Strabo (p. o.T)) a reference 
to her temple at Gomana, uitli 6006 servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

• A Capim<locian j^o<liicss who must not bo confiisetl with the 
Roman aeity of tlie same name (cf. Cumont, Les Religioni 
orientales^ Bans, 1907, p. 06 f.)* 
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from reputable. She was identified by the Romans 
with the old Italian goddess Bellona. The popu- 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while they uttered frantic 
prophecies. The priests wandered about making 
collections, like the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages. 

8, Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria. The cult of Isis ultimately had extra- 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of penance were marked 
features of her worship, which took upon it mani- 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline preceding initia- 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sorb fenced 
off from the outer world — all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri- 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Church. Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the (Government, but it advanced iiTepres.sibly, 
as tlie literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

9, There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Dea Sy^ had close affinities with the Magna 
Mater and Bellona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly in the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God oeyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun-god, 
who played a great part in the reign of Elagabulus 
an<l later. But more im^rtant than these 'v|is 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often identified 
witli the Sun-god. The strongly developed disci- 
pline, the advancement of the worshipper in mystic 
fellow.ship from grade to grade, and the community 
of the sacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
fascinating to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article Mithraism). 

10, These new forms of worship supplied to the 
Italic peoples elements which were wanting in 
the indigenous religions— the satisfaction wliich 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa- 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul born 
of intercommunion with the deity, also oftentimes 
a hope of life in a world beyond the grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex- 
panded life of later times welcomed their advent. 
Mysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere- 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
bodying ideas that originated in the philosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the Italic 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars, To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at- 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called 
by the Roman Government the ‘ Bacchanalian con- 
spiracy,’ which was violently suppressed in n.c. 186 . 
The Bacchic mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes of Italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 


by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in defiance of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the ‘ conspiracy ’ 
was assumed, but never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, then a strange and unfamiliar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the (^entile world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob- 
servances. In later centuries, ‘mysteries,’ con- 
nected with some mythical or semi-mythical 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which has come down to us 
concerning them is defective. 

II# The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must have greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 

ods upon man were felt to be more exacting than 

ad been imagined in early days, requiring a toll 
of human sufi'ering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was in some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of impurity 
which he conceived to stand between himself and 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religious leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East ; these contributed to 
the gradual transformation of ideas which pro- 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal {Sat, iii, 
62 - 66 ), it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian Orontes liad long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races besides the 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
element on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and has often been 
over-estimated. 

12. But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a change in the 
moral atmosphere—the influence of philosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhood founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
Republic believed that early Rome itself had been 
inodenced by the groat pliilosopher, whose per- 
sonality had already been dissolved away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them- 
selves his followers. The name ‘ Pythagorean ’ 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for q^uiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
into many of the late forms of religion and philo- 
sophy in the West. Apollonius of Tyana 

who was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
supposed to be the great exponent of Pythngorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography written by Philo- 
stratus during the reign of Septimius Severus is 
charged with ‘Pythagorean’ ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism. 

13. But the vogue of the Pytliagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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pervading. The educated class at Rome began to 
oe affected by it in the middle of the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Rome had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of Hellas. When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State ; Curius Dentatus, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the fire ; Decius and Regulus, self-devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics ; Rutilius, 

‘ the Roman Socrates,* who suttered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had repressed, 
Cato of Utica, Faetus Thrasea, and Ilelvidius 
Priscus. Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of a religion. A school which proclaimed 
tlie wortlilessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded ‘Nature’ as the teacher of all sim- 

f dicity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
lad tiie smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desiies, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers ; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It is certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
which worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaicd, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
culture of the modern world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15. The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism ‘ a short road to wis- 
dom.’ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to l>e heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the true 
Cynic (Diss, iii. 22). He has thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human stiength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoics. Tliey were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive po\\xr in human action was differently 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid down by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repiess his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on a diet of oread and water ; and it ^\as a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large part from the mistaken value set 
on tilings external to the soul— the rest of it being 
duo to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes. Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its founders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they might be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality which are laid down 
by Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 
Epicui can brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But tlie most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosopheis, often Cynics, but often also calling 
themselves by other names, left their studies and 
went forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modern 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some 01 their utter- 
ances ring very like those of the ‘revivalist* of 
modern days. Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, but the com- 
mon people heard tliem gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some imi>ostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but wlien 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt tliat 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, but 
they must have contributed to swell tlie tide which 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the exauqile of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. 

Litbraturb.— Information bearing on this subject is to be 
sought in the great modern works waring on Homan religion 
and on late ancient philosophj. Among them may be men- 
tioned : VVissowA. Helujwn und Kulttui der Hvnier (Munich, 
1902); R^^e, La Religion romatne sons les Sevres (Paris, 
1886); G. Boissier, La Frn du poganiione (Pans, 1894); F. 
Cumont, Texteset monuments jigui^s relatijs aux mgsUres de 
Mithra (2 vols., Brussels, 1895-99), and The Mysteries of Mithra 
(Eng. tr. from 2nd Kr. ed., Chicago, 1903); Zeller, History of 
Greek Philosojyhy (2 \ols., Ixindon, lS81);'DiU, Roman Society 
front Hero to Marcus Aurelius (^l/jiidon, 1904) ; and A. Gasquet, 
Le CuUe et les myst>res de MiUira (Pans, 1899) 

J. b. Reid. 
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ASCETICISM (Semitic and Egyptian). — As- 
ceticism, if it means the habitual renunciation of 
the things of tlie flesh as a self-discipline for the 
puiposo of cultivating the tilings of the spirit, was 
unknown among the old heathen Semites and 
Egyptians. Asceticism is fundamentally based 
on a dualistic conception of the universe. It is 
justified only by the belief that matter is inher- 
ently corrupt— that it is the work, in whole or in 
part, of a being other than the Creator of the soul. 
Such a concqition had no existence among either 
Semites or Egyptians. To the Semites in the 
earliest times the soul was simply the physical 
breath. It sometimes in later periods designated 
the inner nature of man, and thus was often used 
for tlie self, but it was always closely connected 
witli the body, and was never conceived as of such 
a diilerent order of existence that it could be 
benefited by the destruction of the body. That 
(*od who had made the body breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul (Gn 2^), is the general Semitic concep- 
tion. The soul was no holier than the body, for 
both were the w'ork of the same deity. So 
dependent w'iis the soul on the body, that after 
death the soul’s existence was confined to the 
under world where the liody had been placed — a 
dark and gloomy region, where it led a miserable 
and half -animate existence (see ‘ Ishttir’s Descent,’ 
KB vi. 80-01 ; Dhornie, Choix dc textes^ 326-341 ; 
or Bah, and Assyr, Literature^ Aldine ed., 408- 
413 ; also Is 14®^- and Ezk 32 ^®"^^)^ closely was 
the soul associated wdth the body, that later, 
when Semites came to believe in a resurrection, 
they necessarily held to the resurrection of the 
physical body. Indeed, the early Semitic con- 
ceiition of the manifestation of divinity through 
the processes of procreation (see Baitoii, Semitic 
Origi7is, ch. iii.) fehow.s that their conceptions 
were removed as far as possible from asceticism. 

TJie blgy])tian conception of the soul w'as different. 
They lield it to be a concrete entity, impalpable 
during life, which had its residence in the body, 
but left it at the moment of death. Another 
entity w^as the ka — an impalpable something con- 
nected with every man. Whether it was his double, 
or his guardian spirit or genius, is not clear (see 
Steindorfl, ltd, of the A nc, Egyptians^ 121 f . ). These 
were not, liow'ever, considered iiolier than the body, 
nor were their interests promoted by its destruction. 
On the contrary, the body had to be preserved for 
their use, and so preserved that eacn soul could 
recognize its owui oody ; hence the great efforts 
made in Egypt to mummify the bodies of the 
dead. 

It is clear, therefore, that among the peoples of 
whom we are speaking the fundamental thought- 
basis of asceticism did not exist. There are some 
phenomena, nevertheless, in the religions of these 
peoples which might to a s^icrficial thinker seem 
to contradict this view. Tliese mu.st be briefly 
considered. 

1. Fading was practised by the Egyptians 
(Herod, ii. 40), by the Babylonians and Assyrians 
as is showui by their jienitential hymns (cf . Zimmern, 
Bahylonisch'C Busspsalmeny 34 ; and Bah, and Assyr, 
JAt,, Aldine cd., p]). 434, 437), by the Hebrews 
(cf. 1 K 21®* Lv 16®®*^^ 23-^'^^ etc.), and by the 
Arabs, as is shown by the great fast of the month 
Kamaclan, which has been taken over into Islam. 
A careful study of Semitic and Egy])tian fasting 
makes it clear that it w as not an liscetic practice. 
W. 11. Smith (lid, of Sem,*^ 43^111.) held that in 
the Ixiginning Semitic fasting was a preparation 
of the iKHly for the reception of holy food — a view 
which Benzinger shares (‘ Fasting,’ in EBi), This 
is evidently the conception of it which the 
Egyptians entertained, if Herodotus may be 


trusted, for he says the fasting was immediately 
followed by a sacrifice and a banquet. In the later 
development of Semitic thought among the Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews, fasting was undoubtedly 
regarded as a means of ex])res.sing penitence for 
sin, and of exciting the pity of the oflended deity. 
I’his is the view w’hich is expressed in the peni- 
tential psalms. It is based, however, on their 
conception of sin, and, as is shown below, that 
had nothing to do wdth asceticism. 

2. Another practice wdiich might be interpreted 
by some to indicate the presence of asceticism 
was the ohdinence from sexual intercourse under 
certain conditions. Thus ‘to lie with a wnmian 
having her sickness’ was tabu (Lv 20’®). This 
was not, however, a manifestation of asceticism, 
but the tabu arose from the belief that men- 
struation was a manifestation of Divine i)ow*er 
with w hich it w'as dangerous to come into contact. 
Herodotus tells us that among the Babylonians 
and Arabs all sexual intercourse was followed by 
purification (i. 198), which means simidy that it 
w^as regarded as an especially Divine process (cf. 
W. li. Smith, 42511’., 44611*.). Sexual intercourse 
w*as also tabu among both Egyptians and Semites 
within the holy precincts of a sanctuary (cf. Herod, 
ii. 64, and W. li. Smith, 46 IF. and 48111’.). This 
was the case even w*hen sacred prostitutes were 
connected with the temples, for these were careful 
to take their partners outside the sacred precincts 
(cf. Herod, i. 199). It was also prohibited to 
w^airiors— w^ar being to the ancients a noly function 
— and often to people under a vow. While the 
origin of these tabus is not altogether clear, they 
had nothing to do with asceticism. The tabu 
relating to holy places does not apparently belong 
to the earliest stratum of Semitic religious thought, 
for in the earliest period sexual licence appears to 
have formed a part of the religious feasts (cf. 
Barton, Se)n, Or, 110). Probably at lirst sexual 
jileasures were tabued to those on pilgrimage for 
a reason similar to that which prescribed fasting, 
viz. that the body might be the better prepared 
for the holy function at the festival. The tjibu 
may afterwards have been applied to the holy 
place as an extension of tliis, or may have existed 
from the first lest the exercise of such a holy 
function in a sacred spot would make it too 
dangerous for one afterwards to mingle with his 
fellows. The ajiplication of the tabu to warriors 
is an extension of the tabu attaching to the holy 
place. Bexual intercourse was also renounced by 
those under a vow*, perhaps for the same reason 
that food was sometimes renounced, i,e, as a 
motive for the early performance of the vow (cf. 
Ac 23’^). In any case these tabus do not spring 
from ascetic principles. 

3. The conception of sin which is found in the 
the Babylonian penitential psalms, and in 

lesser degree in the Qur’an (cf. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, 18311’. ; Morgenstern, The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian lieligion, 1905 ; and 
Qur’an, iv. 35), has no ascetic foundation. Tliis con- 
sciousness of sin arose from the want of harmony 
between environment and life, or the disparity 
betw een prosperity and merit, and had nothing to 
do with ascetic conceptions. 

There were two apparent exceptions in ancient 
Semitic life to the statements made above : the 
Essenes (q,v,) in Judaia, and the rdhibs, sd'ihs, 
and Iianlfs, who existed in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of Muhammad’s career (see Asceticism 
[Muslim]). 'J’hese were, however, not real ex- 
ceptions, as in each case the im])ulse to ascetic 
pra<'tice8 came from non-ISemitic sources. 

The fullest contemporary description of the 
Essenes is in Josejdius, BJ li. 8. It appears that 
suniise was a sacred time to them, though 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that they 
worsnipped the rising sun. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid great attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of tnetn renounced 
marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
heightening of Levitical purity, because priests 
had to be purified from sexual contact before 
performing priestly functions ; others look upon 
it as a practice which could spring only from a 
dualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism. The reverence for the 
rising sun also points in the direction of Tersian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Essenes w’^ere confined to no locality, but were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in number, scattered 
through the cities of I^alestine. How the Persian 
influence reached them may be variously ex- 
plained, but from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rdhibs^ or monks, the 
tfd’i/w, or wanderers, and the hanifs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were piobably imita- 
tions of Christian monks. We learn from the 
pre-Islamic Arabian j>oetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held during that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks ana anchorites. Monasticism (q.v*) entered 
Cliristianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted by Christianity to 
Arabia. The same is true of Egypt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. It was grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a foreign 


source. 

Litbraturk.—W. R. Smith, Religion of ike Semites’^, ls94 ; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Social and Religious^ 1902 ; 

Steindorff, Religion of Uie Ancient Egyptians^ 19<‘3; Erman, 
Die agyptuchp Religion^ 1903 , Toy, Jndaiem and Chrmti- 
anxty^ 1891; Schiirer, Geschichte des juduchen VWto*, 1898- 
1901 ; Bousset, Religion dee Judentums im neutestainenthchen 
Zeitalter'^, 1900 , Josephus, i»V, bk. ii. ch. 8 ; Zunmerii, 
Babulonische Rasspealmen^ 1886, Babylonische Ilymnen una 
OebctCf 1905; Jastrow, Religion Labyloniens und Assynenet 
1902 to date; Morgenstern, The Doctrine, of Sin in the Baby- 
lonian Religion^ 1905 ; Macdonald, Muelim 'Theology ^ Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 1903, which cites much 
Muhammadan literature. GliOllGE A. BARTON. 


AL-ASHARI.-Ahu al-Pasan ’Ali ibn Isnutil 
al-Ash'ari was born at Ba$ra in A.H. 2G0 (a.d. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high offices in the State, and it was 
one of them, Abu Musa al-Ashari, Governor of 
Kufa, who after the battle of Siflln represented 
the cause of 'All in the arbitration that resulted in 
the proclamation of Mu'auiya as Khalif (A.D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi- 
tions, and a friend of the Shafi ite legist Zakariya 
ibn Yafiya al-Sajl. Ba§ra liad long ^eii a centre 
of active religious controversy, and had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mu tazilite school, such as WAsil ibn 'Ata, Abu al- 
Hudhayl, and others, and at this period— the end of 
the 3ra cent, of the Hijra— Abu *Ali Mufiammad 
al-JubbiVi was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the MuTazilite doctrines. Al-Ash'ari 
seems soon to have broken away from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to have become a zeal- 
ous Mu tazilite as the pupil of al-Jubba’i. Until 
his 40th year, he attenaed al-Jubba’fs lectures 
and took an active part in the disputations of his 
school ; having a ready wit and an engaging de- 
livery, lie was not infrequently called upon by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-Jubba’i was 
not prepared to lead the discussion. We have no 
certain information as to the mental processes 
through which al-Asliari passed before no aban- 


doned the Mu tazilite position, at the a^e of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox party. His bio- 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced lii.-> 
conversion : ‘ He shut himself up in his house tor 
fifteen days and refused to see any one ; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Ba^ra, 
he went vm into the pulpit and cried out, “ O 
assembly, I have absented myself from among you 
80 long only because I have been absorbed in medi- 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be equally balanced, and the true did not out- 
w^eigh the false nor the false the tiue ; so 1 praye<l 
unto God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have written down in these 
books of mine. I strip myself of all iny forinei 
teliefs, just as I strip myself of this iny garment.” 
So saying, he took on the robe he w^as wearing and 
cast it from him, and distributed his books among 
the people* (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
so eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver- 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability with 
which he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of (iis- 
ciples, so that he soon became one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of his age, and theological problems 
were sent to him for solution from all parts of the 
Muslim world. He held several controversies w ith 
his old teacher, al-Jubba’i, who survived the de- 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of the character of sucli disputations in 
a story which several authorities tell in slightly 
ditlerent forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen- 
ticity ami uncertain date {e.g. whether it belongs 
to the period after or immediately before his breach 
with tlie Mu' tazilites), it is undoubtedly character- 
istic of the theological controversies of this period. 
The story, as told by Ibn j^allikan, (No. 018, ed. 
Wustenfeld), is that al-Ash’ari pro|x)sed the case 
of three brothers, one of w hom was a true l>eliever, 
virtuous and pious ; the second an infidel, a de- 
bauchee, and a reprobate ; and the third an infant. 
They all died. What was tlie state of each one 
of them? Al-Jubba’i answ^ered : ‘The virtuous 
brother occu 2 )ies a high place in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the de 2 )ths of hell; and the child ib among 
those who have obtained safety.* ‘ ISuppose,’ askea 
al-Asliari, ‘ that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by his virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?* ‘No,* rei>hed 
al-Jubba’i, ‘ it would be said to him : “ Thy brother 
attained to this place through his numerous works 
of obedience (to God), but thou hast no such works 
te show.” ’ ‘ But suppose,* said al-Ash'aiT, ‘ that 

this child said, “ That is not my fault ; Thou didst 
not let me live long enough, neither didst Thou 
give me the means of jirovin^^ my obedience.*** 
‘ In that case,* reidied al-Jubba i, ‘ God would say, 
“ I knew^ that, if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
w'ouldst ha/e been disobedient and deser>ed the 
grievous punishment (of hell) ; I thus considered 
what was for thy ailvantage.” * ‘ But supimse the 

infidel brother were then to say, “ 0 God of the imi- 
verse ! since Thou knew^est w hat his state w ould be, 
Thou must have know ii w’hat mine would be ; then 
why didst Thou consider wdiat w as for his advantage 
and not for mine?”* Then al-Jubba'i was put to 
silence (ISjutta, j). 42). Indeed, al-Ash‘ari seems to 
have become rather a thorn in the side of liis old 
teacher, who at last declined fuither discussion 
with him; w’hereuj)on al-Ash'ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a i)art of the lecture-hall 
where al-Jubba’i could not see him, and to have 
prompted a w oman sitting near him witli question 
after question to which al-Jubba’i was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last he guessed 
the trick tliat was l)eing played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Ash’ari’s life lew details are rccoided. 
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We know that he ended his days in Baghdad, but 
have no information as to why he left Ba^ra, the 
scene of Iiis earlier triumphs. He died in A.H. 324 
(A.D. 935-6) in the arms of one of his pupils, with 
a ciiise on the Mutazilites upon his lips. 

Al-Ash ‘ari was a voluminous writer, and a list 
of upwards of a hundred of his Avorks has come 
down to us ; some are theological, dealing with the 
exegesis of the Qur’iln or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; but the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character — polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and aHacks 
upon individual thinkers, such as al-Jubba’i, al- 
Balhi, and others of his contemporaries (Hpitta, 
pp. 63-81). This list of his works also includes a 
number of pamphlets written by him in response 
to queries relating to difficult problems in theology 
and!^ philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or ev en 380, as the number of his writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, onlv five treatises are know'n to have 
survived, ana these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Ash*ari in tlie history of 
Muhamiihadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
[)rocesscs of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to all arguments 
and questions. Al-Aslfari is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position ; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 
parts of the Muhammadan w^orld, such as al-Taliawi 
in Egypt and al-Matarldi in Samarcand. Further, 
in stating Ids theological position, al-Ash’ari held 
a mean betA>cen the gross anthropomorphism of 
some of the traditionists and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de- 
voutly accepting the statements of the Que’an 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
HLs sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interi>reted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowledge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take them to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from all limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap- 
parently he had come under the influence of the 
Hanbalite school, he gave up all such attempts to 
explain these anthropomorphic expressions in the 
Qur’an, and maintained that they must be accepted 
‘without asking how and without drawing any 
comparison,’ i.e. with human qualities. Similarly, 
he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
and the lioertarian schools, which has been stated 
by Professor Macdonald as follows: ‘Man cannot 
create anything ; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at all. God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre- 
sponding to the power and choice tlius created. 
So the action of the creature is created by God as 
to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acouisition {hash) is meant 
that it corresponds to tne creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
having had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the loc'os or subject of the action’ 
(Muslim Theology, p. 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, Abfl al-Maali 
ImAm al-^aramain (A.H. 419-478), puts it, al-Asli ari 
holds that man has no jKjwer over the production 
of his actions, but has powder over the acquisition 


of them, whereas the Mu'tazilites maintained that 
he has power over both, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p. 141). In similar 
fashion, al-Ash*arI dealt with the great controversy 
on the nature of the Qur’An, whicdi had stirred the 
Muslim world to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive Khalifs — 
al-Ma*mun (in A.u. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the MuTazilite doctrine that the Qur’an 
is created, and al-Mutawakkil (in A.H. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc- 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Qur’an is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Ash'ari rejected their extravagances aliout 
the letters and the ink and the soimds emjdoycd 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash'ari was willing to allow dialectic reason- 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and attempting 
to explain where hitherto any such attempt had 
been branded as heretical. But such concessions 
to a rationalistic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected with the doctrine 
of (‘unity ’), such as the Attributes of God 

and the Word of God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position unmodified, G,g. the 
intercession of the Prophet, his journey to heaven 
(iin raj), the miracles or the saints, the evil sugges- 
tions of Satan, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 

Al-Ash‘ari was the founder of a theological 
movement that gradually won for itself a pre- 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first inTraq, and later spread- 
uig eastward into Persia and westward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by Ibn 
Tumart (q*v,) in the 6th cent, of tlie Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the Muwabliids. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable tl linkers, who oy their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; among them the most distinguished 
were Abu Bakr al-Baqilani (ob. 403 A.ii.) (q.v,), 
Abu JaTar al-SumnAni (ob. 444 A.u.), Abu al- 
Ma'all Imam al-^aramain (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
Gliazali (ob. 505 A.H.) (q,v.), who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
accepted throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
world to the present day. 

Litbraturb. ~ Al-ShahrastSnl, Kitdh aUmilal wa*l-7iifyal, 
ed. Cureton, i. 66-76 (tr. Haarbrucker, i. 98-113); WUheUn 
Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abu^l-JJaean al Ai'ari's (Leipzig:, 1876) ; 
M. A. F. Mehren, Expose de la Hforme de rJslainisrne . . . 
par AboU‘*l-Uasan Ah el-Ash'ari (Troisiome Congr^s Inter- 
national de8 Orientalistes, vol. il., St. Petersburg: and Leyden, 
1879); Martin Schreiner, Zur Geschvehte des Ai'ariUnthuins 
(Huiti6me Congr^s Internationa] des Orientalistes, Dcuxieme 
Partie^Section f., I^eyden, 1893). The creed of al-Ash'ari is given 
by D. B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology (\A>ndon, 
1903), pp. 293-299. T. W. ARNOLD, 

ASHES.— The dust which remains after the 
burning of plants, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purposes. It is natural 
to tnink that, when once the use of fire was dis- 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would be found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account. 

I. In places where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce, ashes would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the lirst, liie was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thought to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
Amongst the preparations which the Brahmans 
made For any act of religion was an ablution called 
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*a bath ftacTed to fire/ the body being rubbed with 
ashes (Colcbrookc, ii. 154).* * * § Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
waslied and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 

i. 666). In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or possibly for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations were found 
by B ancroft to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, ii. 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2. When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produced a 
healthy effect, or, as should say, promoted the 
circulation. t In any case, it has been found that 
primitive folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 
Hot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Mi woks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic affections 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).t 
Vapour-baths are also jirodiiced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever. § 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Iloli-fire ; and in Ii eland ashes 
from the bonlire on St. Jolin’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, 

ii. 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
ill ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the mo<leni 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are carefully ])rc- 
served or scattered on the four corners of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadow's 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

3. A more familiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with monrniuf/ customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with aslies (Homer, Jl. xviii. 22, Odt/ss, 
xxiv. 315 ; Pint, dc Snperstit. eh. 3 ; cf. Herod, 
ii. 85 ; Vergil, yEn. x. 844 ; Ovid, Mctam. viii. 528), 
or by sitting in them (Odyss. vii. 153 ; cf. II, xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of ailliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler j)ractice always seems to be an abiidg- 
inent of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling sufiices instead of an 
actiial sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of wdiat w as originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised first before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that tlie person wdio 
W'ould do homage to a banzay or village chief, 

rostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strew^ed 

list over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon his head. It w'as 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 

* Works are cited simply by their authors* names. The titles 
of the works will be found in the biblioj^raphy. 

t In this particular instance, however, we possibly have a use 
of ashes which were supposed to possess special qualities. 

X Soino of the Californians tooK an internal dose of ashes for 
snake-bites. This, of course, is a different kind of treatment. 
Wc need hardly remind the reader that amonjfst primitive folk 
medicine is a part of religion. See Mrdicink-mkn. 

§ It should be adde<l iiere (cf. 5 lielow) that, acconiiiijf to 
Bede, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserveii 
as a cure for sickness (see Brand, Popular AiUiqinties of Great 
Britairiy ed. W. C. Ilazlltt, i. 320). 


that ‘ w hen they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a ipiantity of ashes or pipeeday in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm.’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent ahriiigmentiwe see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, ii. 
124 f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of huniiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to he a mere 
badge of niourning. Thus it was found that sdrue 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead ]>erson 
with grease, and smeared tlioir faces w'ith the mix- 
ture. Tlie dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it olF (Bancroft, i. 397). 
In the Arunta tube of Central Australia, it was 
found tliat the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with w'hite pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name hijui ta, ‘ the wnitened 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over tlie pipeclay, and was then aiUcdura-ifipirtffy 
ura meaning ‘lire’ (Spencer - Gillen, p. 500). 
Amongst the Athapascan Taeullies it w’as found 
that alter a deceased man had hoen burned, the 
ashes w'cre collected and put into sacks. Each 
w ife then received one, and had to carry it on her 
peison for two years, during which she was clothed 
m rags, kept in a kind of sTa\ery, ami not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, i. 126). Here 
again the bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4. When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the aslies have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are cither buried after- 
wards, or left on the altar and the w'hole co\ered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to bo carried out 
to sea, or carefully jireserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date (hey were 
throw'n into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of tJieir houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or iu the field. 
In time of w ar, even in the case of jieople who have 
not altogether adopted the jiracticeof cremation in 
their native land, it has been the piactice to burn 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that tlie warriois’ 
ashes might be carried back to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered wdtli a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brrihmans burn a corpse, tlie 
fire bias to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the ashes, whicli is performed by tlie nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colehrooke, 
ii. 17511’.). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it W'as found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being ollered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body sliould be cremated, 
and a dagoha or stilpa (‘reliquarv monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When tlie body liad been 
burned, messengers came from tlie chiefs or kings 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dis])ute, these wtTe divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built foi Ihe purpose.! When 

♦ See II. Bluinncr, Lehru und SdUn der Qriechen, ii. SO 
(Leipzig, 18S7). 

t See neriiiaiiii OUionl>orj4, DudJJia. p. 428 (Berlin, 1897); anO 
William Simpson, ‘'Ihe Worship of Death,’ in the TratisacUcnu 
0 / the Lodge tpiatnor Coronati, No. 2070, p. 28. 
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Mr. William Simpson was in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, he excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
was fortunate enough to come upon the relic-cell, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to be the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same wTiter 
tells us that amongst the L&mas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stupa is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
them. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the aslics 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and Patroclus, were united in death. In other 
cases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends.* It should be added that a kiim 
has been known to lie in state even when reduced 
to ashes. Thus it was found tliat among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal rotes, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its b«ack, and bows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5 . Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes been thought to possess special 
virtues. We' hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations carrying the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve as talismanic relics 
(Bancroft, ii. 348), and of other savages inoculat- 
ing themselves with aslies which represent and are 
supposed to impart moral and other virtues. Thus, 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is 
made in a personas temple, and some powder made 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubted 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities {e,g, 
the claws of a lion might be used to impart bravery). 
In this way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
and courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. 361 f.).t 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by burning and pounding to a fine 
owder, mix this in large conchs of caxiri, and 
^ rink it, in the belief that by so doing tiny will 
imbibe the virtues of the dead man (Spencer-Gillen, 
p. 535 f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
ashes of the dead in the same way. It was a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
ashes that led the Romans to scatter in the city 
the bones of a general who had celebrated a 
trill inph.J In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprinkle ashes from the Easter fire on the laud as a 
protection against hail-storms, and in Bombay caste 
IS restored by swallowing ashes given by the guru 
(Crooke, i. 293). Ashes from the burning ground 
in India are used in ‘ black ’ magic (tb, p. 261). 

6 . A different use of ashes from any we have 
mentioned is found in connexion with the belief in 
ghosts. It has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. Tlic 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

* Sec Sir Thomas Browne, * Ilydriotaphia,* ch. iii (Works 
Sayle, Edin. 1907, vol. iii. p. 118;. 

f Moslem psychology teaches that such a practice, however 
BU]»€r8titiou8 the ori^dnal idea in it, might— and no doubt often 
did— have the desired effect. It would serve to remind the 
inoculated person of certain qualities, to concentrate the mind 
upon them, and so to produce them. This would be an instance 
of primitive folk having been led to adopt a custom for a 
reason of their own, which for another and a better reason has 
proved to be one of the factors in civilization. 

I See F. Granger, The Worship qf the Jiomanif 1895, p. 61 f. 


islanders ; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered flour of maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see * by the footsteps whether the de- 
ceased has been moving about’ (Spencer, i. 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the Hos of N.E. 
India, quite an elaborate rite lias been observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit ; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i. 176, ii. 72-74). Another 
practice has been noticed in Yucatan. A child is 
left alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. Witli tliis may be compared the old super- 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual protector. 
In German folklore we hear of the little ‘ earth- 
men’ leaving footprints in strewn ashes; and 
in England there was once a superstitious belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were sifted over 
the hearth, the footprints would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die within the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

Literature.— W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte^, 1904 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture \ 1903; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bouoh 2 , 1900 ; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 1899; E. S. Hartland, 
The Legend of Perseus^ 1894 ; H. Spencer, The Principles of 
Sociology, 1893 ; William Simpson, Worship of Death ’ in 
Transactions of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076 (1888) ; 
A. R4ville, Hist, dee Religions, 1883-89; H. H. Bancroft, 2’^ 
Native Races of the Paetfic States, 1876-76 ; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke. Miscellaneous Essays, 1873 ; C. F. A. Wuttke, Gesch. 
des Heidenthums, 1852-63 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lAyre of Northern India, 1896 ; M. Abeghian, Armenischer 
Volksglauhe, 1899; M. Jastrow, ‘Dust, Earth, and Ashes as 
Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews,* In JAOS 
XX. (1899) 133-160. MAURICE A. CANNKY. 

ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia). — The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Province 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, composed 
largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘ Ilills 
of the Fire-worshippers’ by the modern inhabitants, 
who assign their origin to the fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroastrians. Scores of these liillocks are scattered 
oyer the great plain aiound LakeUrumiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster’s life in Azarbaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances the.se elevation.s surmount a small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in theii com- 
position ; and although we may not agree in all 
rc.spects with the natives, who unanimously ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from fire- temples, century after century, wo 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks weic 
surmounted, in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hills have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who liave dis- 
covered the yaliie of the alkaline quality of tlie 
ashes for fertilizing purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre. Their ca.sual diggings have re- 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and Jiave brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta figurines, and other relics of 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 
carved upon it are the sun-god Shamash and the 
demi god Ea-bani, as de.scribed by Dr. \V. H. Ward 
in American Journal of Archceology, vi. 286-301. 
The Mission museum at Urumiali contains simi- 
lar relics. No systematic excavations, however, 
have been carried on to determine the jiossible 
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value of the ash-hills as contributing to archseo- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of Iran. The study of the asli- 
inounds should furthermore be brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Literature. — For bibliographical references and a description 
and photographic illustrations of the Urumiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and PresenL New York and London, 
1906, pp. 90-97. A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.— 

*Ashtart mnB^y) was a goddess worshipped by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, ana in Phoen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by ^AthJtar^ ^ Attar y etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence. In the Amarna Letters (Winckler, 142. 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ash-tar In a Bab. tablet 
(PSD Ay Mar. 1889, p. 174 ff.) Ash-tar-tu is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba*al of Tyre As-tar-tu 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
CataloguCy 539). The Gr. transliteration is *A<r- 
rdpTTiy which appears even in the LXX along with 
^Aarapibd. Augustine (Queest, in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or A start. The pronunciation nnn^y, *Ash- 
torethy of MT is probably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of hosheth, ‘shameful thing,* as in 
‘Molech* for ‘Mclech* (Noldeke, GGA, 1884, p. 
1022 ). 

1 . Ori gin. — As to the origin of ‘Ash tart, opinions 
differ. Hornmel (Zwei Jagdinschr. 22), Delitzsch 
(Assyr. Lesestucke^y s,v.)y Driver (Hastings* DB 
i. 168), Zimmern (KAT^ 420 f.), Jastrow (Die Eel. 
Bab. 81, 207 f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bab. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bab. religion during the third millennium B.C., 
and that Ishtar is called dshirat Udniy ‘musterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. ashdrUy the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There arc, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory; — (1) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as * Attar or (see art. Atar- 

GATis) ; in Moab, as ^Ashtar (see art. Moabites) ; 
in South Arabia, as 'Athtar (see art, SABiEANS) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as "Astar (Muller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aits A hessinien, 37 f . ). In classical Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as al-Ldt and al-*Uzza (cf. 
Herod, iii. 8, where al-Ldt is identiiied with Urania 
=Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bab. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Asutar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess. (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passings from one dialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bab. K and y are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
y with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heb. i^= 

Arab. C-?=Aram. A. (3) The addition of the fern, 
ending t in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of the Bab. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fern, ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
a Bab. origin of the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the feni. end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in all the dialects, such as dk, Sn-i, 
are fein. without fern, ending. To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fern, 
ending. (6) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is inasc., in Moab also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was feni., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fern, by one 
tribe and mase. by another, just as in South Aiabia 
shainsy ‘ the sun,’ was fern., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Athtar, etc. (7) The use of the plural 
*ashtdr6th in the sense of ‘offspring’ (Dt 
2g4. 18 . flij cannot be explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root le^y. 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with "ie^k, accord- 
ingly, is to be regarded as merely one of the 
punning combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2. Original sex and character. — If ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its original gender : W as it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia (CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2 f., 46. 5; Hornmel, Anfs. u. Abh. 34; 
Mordtmann, Him. Ins. 862, 886®; Mixllex, ZD MG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, Ilcbraicay x. 62-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab (Mesha Ins. 17 ; 
Barton, Scm. OriginSy 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Canaan, Israel, Phcc- 
nicia, and the Phoenician colonies ? Zimmem 
(KAT^ 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fern, ending, but 
this proves nothing if the word belong to the 
earliest period of Semitic language, Baudissin 
(PBE^ 152) suggests that there were originally both 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
ilu and ilaty Ba'al and Ba'alat ; but no other case 
exists wdiere the fern, is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
Arabic and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. K. Smith, Kinship, 131 fl’. ; Barton, Sent. 
Origins, 30 ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarch. 
Male divinities might exist and be known a.s ^n, 
‘maternal uncle’ (cf. iDK^n), but they would 

not be called ‘father,’ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent in the character of 
‘Ashtart-lshtar are those which for other reasons 
w^e must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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love. In the Ea-l)nni episode of the Gilj^anicsh Epic, 
one of the earliest monuments of liab. literature 
(KIB vi. lOG-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions wliich bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hades {KIB vi. 86 f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested : in 15abylonia, by the Gilg.amesh Epic 
{KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1. 20), Ep. Jer ^ ( = Bar 6^) ; in Syria, by Lucian 
(Z)ca Syr. 22, 43) ; in Arabia, by 'f'heodoret (Hist. 
Relig.y ed. Sirmond, iii. 883 ; cf, Wellhausen, Rcstc^y 
44) ; ill the Phoenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine {Civ. Deiy ii. 4), Heroaotus 
(i. 199), CIS I. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
treptikoSy 12 f.), Arnobius (adv. Gent. v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 6), Strabo (vi. 2. 5). Among the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians, or ^ temple harlots,’ are often 
mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ‘Ashtart (yet cf. Herod, i. 105). 
If, however, thev belonged to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. Ba^alaty ‘ mistress,’ the gcxldess of Gebal 
(Byhlus) is only a title of ‘Ash tart, and prostitu- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 
611’.). The identilication of ‘Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite by both the Greeks and the Phoenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
w'oman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at the risk of life (cf. MuUdlaqat of 
Lahid 16-19, of *‘Antarah 5-22, of Hdrith 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a goddess of matervity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tainmuz 
(see art. Tammuz). Under the title held iU, 

* niLstre.ss of the gods,’ she is represented in Assyr.- 
Bab. ait bearing on her left aim a child, wdiich 
she suckles at her breast, Mdiile uith her right 
hand she caresses or blesse.s it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called hdnat-ildniy ‘ creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, AJckadische und siwicrisrhc 
KeilsrhrifttextCy 116f. obv. 6). She is often de.sig- 
nated the ‘ mother ’ or ‘ creatrix ’ of men (cf. 
Zimmern, KAT^ 428 f.). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 238 f.) men are described as her ofl- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Mu'allidtu 
or Muliitu ‘slie who cau.ses to bear,’ from 

which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosjnoloqie, 294, 515). In a 
Sabfean inscription (JA, 8 s6r. ii. 2^11.) ‘Athtar, 
w’ho is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother- ‘Athtar,’ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanius, Panarwny li.). The existence of the 
same conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name mnjyyDK, ‘'Aslitart is a 
mother’ (CIS 263), by the title ‘ mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myth.s of 
the sons of ‘Ashtart (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect aLso she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe. 

(3) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar i.s a war-goddess. She appears 
to Ashiirbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the right hand and on the left, a how in her left 
hand, while with her right she draws a sword out 
of its sheath (KIB ii. 2^, 251). In Ba]»ylonian art 
she is often depicted fullv armed, standing on a 
leopard or a lion. In one hymn (lleisner, 108^^) she 
says of herself, ‘Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
In like manner the Cana<anite ‘Ashtart was^ re- 
garded by the Egyptians as a w'ar-goddess (ZX ix. 
[1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a lion 


(Muller, Asieuy 313 f.). The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Pliilistine 
‘Ashtart (IS 31*^). Her statue at Cythera, a 
Phmnician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iii. 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Rom. art 
were perpetuations of I’hocniciaii types. ‘Attar at 
Hieraiiolis rode on a lion (Macrobius, Sat. i. 23. 
18 f.). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets. It linds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 5’"^®) and Samsi queen of Aribi (KIB 
ii. 54 f.), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ash tart- Islitar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.g. Suidas and Zonaras, Lex. 
s.v. ; Lydus, de Metis, iv. 44 ; Athenaius, ix. 392 D ; 
Myth. Vatic, i. 17, ii. 37, iii. 8 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, Fraginenta Ilistoricornm Groicorumy iii. 
569. 24). The identilication of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian (Dea Syr. 4) and Herodian (v. 6. 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological speculation. The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Phoenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon but of a cow, and are 
probably derived from the Egyptian Hathor, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (Muller, 
Asieriy 314). On 'Ashtaroth Qarnaim, ‘'Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 15511'. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of ‘Ashtar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be establLsIied. 
When society changed from a matriarchate to a 
patriarchate, cither a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘A8htar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab, This could bo done the more 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3 . Etymology of name. — The orif^mal character of ‘Ashtarft) 
must guide us in the effort to find an etymology and a lueaning 
for her name. If it Is prmnlive Semitic, it must bo derived 

from the root ‘ewAar, Heb. "ic'V, Arab. Aram. 

The t is infixed after the analogy of the Arab. vni. stem nitatala 
and Assyr. kiishxulxi, and is trans]>oHcd with the sibilant after 
tiie analogy of lieb. hiMahdwah and Assyr. qashda for qadshu. 
In Ilcb. and Aram, ixffy means ' to be rich,’ which represents 

A . t. 

Arab.^^jLC rather than and therefore throws no light 

A 

on the primitive meaning of jjsZ* 

In Arab, the common meaning for *athara is ‘stumble,’ but 
*(Uhr and *athari, or 'aththat t, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
l>ro<iuce which are watered naturally; and ^dthtir means ‘a 
channel to irrigate a palm tree such as is termed baH ’ ajario, Lex, 
8 v). If these words are primitive and not loan-words, the root 
may mean ‘ to be watered.’ The parallelism in Ps suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for If so, *ashtar in a 
reflexive sense may mean ‘the self-watering,’ i.e. ‘the spring,’ 
and in a passive sense 'the watered’ or ‘fertilized,’ as in the 
Heb. offspring’ or ‘lambs.’ All this, howe\er, is 

very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the niimcn of a spring as a divine matriarch, such 
os we have seen ‘AshtarCt) to be. To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as a centre the tribe rallied. It nourished the date palm, 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by ita distinc- 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross- 
pollination. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springs 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studieriy ii. 148-184), and the same is 
true even in modem Arabia and Syria (Curtiss, Ursem. Pel.. 
94-9C, 113-116). In the Sabiean inscriptions ‘Athtar is entitled 
‘ Lord of the water-supply ’ (CIS iv. i. 41 • ZDMQ liv. 246), and 
is descrilicd as the giver of harvests (C/5 iv. ii. 104, 106). Al- 
^Uzzd, ‘the mighty,’ a title of the fern. ‘Athtar, was connected 
with the sacred spring Zenizem at Mecca (Wellhausen, 
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84-46, 103). In a Bab. hymn (Haupt, Akkadische und timer - 
ische Ke.Lchnfttexte, 110 f.) Ishtar is described as ‘ the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everything.* i)f 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, * She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.’ Her chief sanctuary Uier- 
apolis bore the native name of Mabbotj (Bainbyce ; i.e, 

* spring’), and had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Askalon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
a mermaid with a fish’s tail (see art. Atargatis). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Phoen. ‘Ashtart was at Aphaka ( = 
‘water-course’), at the point where the Adonis River bursts 
out of a cave in the side of Mt. Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phesn. settlements may be ordy variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘ to be watered,’ 
and interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable (see W. R. Smith, Semitea^ 100 ; Wellhausen, 
Jieate^f 140: IjOgarde, Ges, Abh. 14; Halevy, HEJ ix. 182 f.; 
Hoffmann, PhoRti. Ins, 21 f. ; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch^ 23 f. ; 
Schlottinann, ZD MG xxiv. 057 ff. ; Noldeke, ZD MG xl. 742 ; 
Barton, Sem, Origins, 102 f. ; Haupt, ZD MO xxxiv. 768). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘Ashtar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some oderings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste"^, 76), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Ur sem. RcL 
114, 270) ; but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 
This was found in the massebah, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a heth-d, or ‘ abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
he slam and oil'crings might be pouied with- 
out contaminating the sacied waters. 'Phis was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
ranarion^ li.). Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart-Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3 ; 8erv. Aen, i. 720; 
Head, Hist. Num. 628). The Ba^alat of Gehal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschniann, Phonizicr, 200). Tn 
Canaanite temples in general masseboth rather 
than images seem to have embodie<l the motlier- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2-^^ 

‘ who say to the stone, Thou hast brought me 
forth ’ (see art. Masskbaii). The sacred precinct 
around the masschdh was enclosed with ^Cisherhn, 
or ‘ totem posts,’ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(sec art. Poles). Oll’erings were made of tlie 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the fiocks 
and herds. The lirst-borii of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the lirst-born child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, tlie remains of hundreds 
of new-l)orn infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among tlie Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time wlic-'^ the lambs were born, 
and an autumnal festival at tlic time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R, Smith, 
Semites'^, 46911’.; Wellhausen, Rested 94-101; 
Barton, Sem. Origins^ 108-115 ; and art. Semites). 

5. History of cult. — If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have Ix'en brought into 
Canaan by the lii'st Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes III. (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city ^A-s-ti-ra-tu (Muller, 
Asien^ 162, 313). In the Amnrna Letters (r. B.C. 
1400) this city is mentioned (KID v., I^et. 142. 10 
‘237. 21 ). In the treaty of peace between Kameses ii. 
and Khetasar (c. B.C. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Kgyp. Reconh, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Muller, AsiCii, 313 f.). In the mound of (lozera 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 
pre-Israelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
is ilouhtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
I'^^yidian oiigin, arc found in these levels, and 
tins indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. Canaanites). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name ^AshtarOth (bt P, Jijs 9’<> 12^ 13^2* 

1 Ch 6^(’b). In Jos = l Ch 65<*^7M this is called 
Be‘eshtera, i.e. Ashtart, ‘ house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed liy the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ash tarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may iK^rliaps be 
a plural of majesty like 'Elohim. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 14®, 1 Mac 5-^, 2 Mac 12“^) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Aslitarotli. In Jg 2^^ 

1 S 7^* 12^^'- all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomic hand— it is stated that the Israclitc.s in the 
period of the .Juilges worshipped the Ba‘alim and 
tlie ‘Ashtaroth of tlie land of Canaan. Here ^Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘ goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula %Uhn ii-ishtardtx, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’ — a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of JJammurabi (L. W. King, ^ammurabl, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to tlie pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1 S 3H^, the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing. >Mth LXX 
'Acrrapretoi'). In I K 11®*^, 2 K 23*'^ ‘Ashtart is 
called the ‘goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter passages 
^Ashtart is construed as a proper name witlioiit 
the article. The same is true in the Phocn. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of 8idon, as of the Ba‘al 
of Tyre and the Ba‘al of Sidon. In 1 ")k n-inry of CIS 
135, is probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite ot this, dillerent ‘Ash tarts 
Avere worshipped in dillerent cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ Tlie use as a prop<‘v name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ^Amm, ^Ammi (q,v,) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Phoenicia and the 
Phoen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers : at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins, 1, 2, 6 ; CIS l. i. 3. 15, 16, IS; 4. 5 ; 
Lucian, Dca Syr. 4 ; Achil. Tat. i. 1 ; l^ydus, de Mens. 
iv. 44 ; Malalas, Chron, ed. Dind. p. 31 ; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathoii (Philo Bybl. in Miiller, Fragmcnta 
Hist, Gru'c, iii. 569, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant, VIII. V. 3, c, Ap, i. 18) ; at Uni el-‘A wamid near 
Tyre, by CIS 8 ; at Ma‘§fib, by the Ma*si(b Ins, 4 ; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3 ; 86a. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CIA ii. 
168 ; at Gnl near Malta, by CIS 132. 3 ; at Eryx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135 ; 140. 1 ; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C, R,Acad. Ins. 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Qiicrst. in Jud. 16, Heptat. vii. 16 (Migne, iii. 797). 
It is probable that BR‘alat, ‘ mistres.s,^the goddess 
of Gebal and other Phoen. towns (CISl, 2fi'. ; 177; 
Philo Byb. in Muller, Fragmcnta Hist, Grccc, iii. 
569 ; Melito in Cureton, Spic. 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was tlie same as tliat of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
dc Iside et Osiride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat, Deor. iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Phoen, goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see PiiCENiClANS). 
In Plucnicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
tlie /Egean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude” female holding a dove. These are similar 
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in type to the piques discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Phoen. 
goddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 381 f.)* On 
Phccn. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her hand. 

Into Syria projicr the cult of ‘Ash tart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the stren^h of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although ‘Attar was 
originally the same as ‘Ashtar, the two goddesses 
had diverged so far that they were never identified. 
Lucian (25ea Syr.) carefully distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple of Atargatis at Askalon 
alongside of that of Astarte, and Atargatis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
whenTertullian (Apol, 24), A rteinidorus (OncirocnL 
i. 8 ), and Lydus (de Mens. iii. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria. 

From the Phoenicians the cult of ‘Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Romans. One inscription 
(CIG 6807) shows that lier worship was carried, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Hommel (Neue Jahrb.f. Phil. cxxv. 
[1882J 176; Aufs. u. Ahh. 34) attempts to show 
that Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
‘Ashtart ; but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified ‘Ashtart with 
Aphrodite (cf. the inscription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corrcsp. llelUniqne, vi. 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often bears the title of Urania or 
Ccelestis^ but this is also a title of ‘Ashtart (Jer 
718 44 i 7 f. 25 . Sanchoniathon in Muller, Fragmenta 
Hist. Grcec. iii. 669). Many of the seats of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phoen. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod, i. 105) must be the same as the ‘ house of 
‘Ashtart* (1 S 3P®). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphaka are described by Lucian {Dea Syr. 6 ) 
and Eusebius ( Vit. Const, iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen (HE ii. 5) calls Urania^ can have been no 
other than the Ba‘alat of Gebal whose identity 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phoen. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
Kincpii and Kvd^peia. (II. v. 330; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from the Phoenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Phoen. ‘Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
(de Nat. Deor. iii. 59 ; cf. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to nave wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of ‘ ./Eneadum genetrix * in 
the opening lines or de Rerum Natura. It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con- 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art. Greek 
Eblioion). It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
‘Asntart, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see Atargatis, Ishtar). 

Litbratuiui. — In addition to the discussions mentioned above, 
see E. Meyer, art. * Astarte ' in Roecher (1884) ; Cumoot, art. 
* Astarte* in Pauly-Wissowa (1896); Baudissin, ‘Astarte und 
Aschera * (with Aill bibliography of earlier writers) in PRE^ 

» ; Driver, ‘Asbtoreui* in Hasting DB (1898); PameU, 
chs. xxi.>xxiii. (vol. ii. 1896); Moore, ‘Ashtoreth’ in 
BBi (1899); Barton, ‘Ashtoreth and her Influence in the 
or/ JBL X. 78 ff., ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult* in Hebraica^ ix. 

S 13^166. X. (1894) 1-74. A Sketch pfSemUic Origins (1902) ; 

jt, ‘The Name Ista^* in JAOa xxviii. (1907) 112-119; 
Lewy, Sem. Fremdw. im Gnech. 148, 1861. See also the litera- 
ture under Ataroatis, Ishtar. 

Lewis Bayles Baton. 

ASIA (Ethnology, Religions, and Ethics). — 
The distinctive title of officina gentium^ formerly 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of all the rest of the known world. 
Now it may be taken in a more literal sense, as 
indicating that this continent is really the oMcina^ 
the true cradle of the human species. In art. 
Ethnology it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in Malaysia during Pliocene times, 
that is, while that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first minatory routes, still in the late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
Chma, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut oft* from those lands as 
it afierwcards was by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station on tnis route was revealed in the Pahang 
district, north of Johore (Malay Peninsula), where 
a rudely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on limestone rock 46 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above which was a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the greenstone hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These hills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 
osit, and it was only when the limestone had 
een sufticiently denuded to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer- 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ (Straits Times, 
14th Feb. 1902). Farther north, Dr. Noetling dis- 
covered (1894) another palceolithic station in the 
Ycnan^aung district, Upper Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found tn situ in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Hipparian antelopinum and other 
long extinct fauna (Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In India, palieoliths are yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift navels of 
the Mirzftpur, Arcot, Orissa, Hyderabad, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. Many of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date (JAI xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Iiido-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and dispersion for the human, as 
it has for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; a dilFerent and cooler 
climate than that of the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modern exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified in the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
gradually have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could present any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actually 
nearer than does the Negro to* that of the general- 
ized Quaternary ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, the Mongol archetype dili'ers from the 
other divisions — black, white, red — mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, the broad flat 
features, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognatlious jaws, brachycepli- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, and 
the outer angle slightly raised ; lastly, the Inghly 
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characteristic dark blue spot in the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all true-born Mongols, but dis- 
appearing in infancy, and said to bo common also 
to the Simian young (Dr. Balz, quoted by Dr. O. 
Nachod, Gesch. von Japnn^ 1906, p. 35). The 
oblique eye with its fold is also a distinct racial 
mark, whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

From the central Tibetan plate.au this Homo 
asiaticus fuscusy as he has been named by Linn6, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
art of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 
iberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as the Vindliyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments develojied a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperboreans y comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghirs, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamcliadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin ; the wide-spread Mongolo-Turki family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tunguses with the Manchus, Koreans, Ja[>anese, 
and Liu-Kiu Islanders, in the cast, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Kirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro- Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic speech, of which Korean and Jananese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tibeto-Chinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Ilimalayan groups, 
all of more or less monosyllabic isolating speecli ; 
the extinct or absorbea Akkado- Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many afliliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. Ethnology, ‘Conspectus).* 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions — a grear part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, Lr., about one-fourth or the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasic division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
appears to have been specialized (see art. Africa). I 
Amongst the first arrivals were the SemiteSy who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, becoming diflerentiated in tlieir new 
homes as Ilimyarites, Arabs, Phoenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Araimeans 
(Syro-Chaldieans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the GeorgianSy Circassians, 
Lesghia)iSy and others of the Caucasus, where they 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speech 
(whence tiie expression ‘mountain of languages* 
of the medimval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which ‘ Caucasic^ was adopted by Blumenbach as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linn6*8 Homo europceus albus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Ilindu-Kush, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galclias, Vedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from Malay- 
sia, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Dravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no ceitain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 
type. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 
binno-Turki luanch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects dillers pro- 
foundly from all other known forms of speech. 
Hut it is generally, and perhaps rightly, assumed 
that the I^laiians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the noith- 
west, and that both may have been oifshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shif tings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were continued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and tiaversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Euiopo 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 
Cliina and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
while the Ainus, the true aborigines of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nacliod to be neolithic 
Caucasians {Gesch, von Japan, 1900, i. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked Hints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 

Anthropologic, 1896, p. 82). In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘ the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.* Here the mmierous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who occupied the peninsula long be- 
fore its conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly bo traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoflen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages (U Anthropologic, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Khasi 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
intermingled or .associated with the Mongol sub- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-t.se, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border- 
lands from Assam to Aniiarn. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-t.se, visited by her 
in 1896, as ‘quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.* Prince Henri d*Orl^ans 
was reminded by the Kiu-tse (Khanungs, Lu-tse) 
of some of his Europc.'in acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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red hair ’ ; and J\T. II. Veriieau tells us that the 
Mans and T’Jiai ‘ dill’er altogether from the Mongol 
group re]>resented by the Cliinese and Aniiainese. 
TJie iVIaiis especially show stiikiiig ailiiiities with 
the Aryan typo’ (U Anthropologic^ 1896, j). 602), 

In the extreme ^^est the racial movements re- 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Akkado-Siimerian Mongols by the CauciiHsic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After tlie rise of Islam these 
and most other Semites l>ecame Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly all the 
early Caucasic peoples were displaced by the Mu- 
hammadan Turki hordes from Cential Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest «a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the 
hilly district between Herat and Kabul, now’ occu- 
pied by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, wdio 
are etiinically Mongolo-Tiirks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

Ill Irania and the A ralo- Caspian stepjie, that is, 
the /m;^, or ‘ land of light,’ and Turdn, the ‘ land of 
night,’ of the Persian ])oet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
thioughout the liisti^ric period betw'een the nomad 
protlatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern Aryans w’ere 
domiuant under the old Persian cnijure of the 
Acluemenians, which extended from the ACgean 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it was that Iran interpene- 
trateil 'ruran, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its ow7i borders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
great centre of Iranian and Grmco-Biictrian civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makaii Desert, have again been 
brouglit to light by the Sven Hedin exneJitions of 
1895 and 1900, ana more fully explored by Dr. M. 
A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered CTcat quantiti(^ 
of hidden treasures, now deposited in the British 
Museum (Saml-biiricd Midns of K hot an, 1003). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disiippeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been cagain restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian j)owcr over the trans-Cas- 
pian region in recent times. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are due those intermediate Mongolo- Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
the Uzl)e"s, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, wlio in their physical characteristics present 
every sliade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. 

In many places the cultures and social find religious 
institutions are similarly intermingleil, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are in great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus the Tunguses 
find most otlier Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
shamanists ; the Hindus extreme polytneists ; the 
Til)ctans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites (‘ortho- 
<lox^ Muhammadans) ; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shi’ites (‘separ- 
atist’ Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) and 
a noma<i Mongol group (Kalinuks) encamped side 
by side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Bunnites, the 
latter Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superficial, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
primitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
full vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of the religious sentiment — 
pure animism, })ersonilication of the powers of 
nature, and ancestor- worship (art. ETHNOLOGY, § 9) 
— not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
ivater spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions — the throe 
‘State Churches,’ as they have been called— ^/b- 
kiao (Buddhism), tao-kiao (Taoism), and ju-kiao 
(Confucianism). 

‘ In every district are practised diverse forms of worship 
between winch no clear dividing line can be drawn, and, as in 
Annam, the same persons may be at once followers of^ Con- 
fnrius, Lao-tec, ana Uuddha. In fact, such is the position of 
the emperor, who belongs ex officio to all three of tliese State 
religions, and scrupulously takes part in their various observ- 
ances. There is even some trutn in the Chmesc view that 
“all three make but one religion,*’ the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of self-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. 
But behind, one might say above, it all, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of superstitious 
practices, whose purport is to appease the evil and secure 
the favour of the good spirits, the Feiig-shui, or Fun^-shui, 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
all the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences of 
daily life. These, with the ghosts of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land is haunted, are the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence. Everything depends on maintaining 
a perfect balance between the two principles represented by 
the ‘White Tiger’ and the ‘Azure Dr.igon,’ who guard the 
approaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing influences 
have to be nicely adjusted By the well-paid professors of the 
magic arts’ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 223). 

Tlie ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the sJunnans wdio control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be separately 
dcjilt with, and here it may suffice to say that it is 
not a paiticular system of belief, but rather a 
peculiar phase of thought, which is widely distri- 
buted, and appears to be a necessary stage in the 
progress of all leligious development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intei mediate between 
the medicine- man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the hi<dier, religious 
systems. Although in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become liereditary and thus to 
crystallize into a regular hieiarchy, in Siberia any 
one may become a shainau who lias sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in his claim to super- 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwise inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia lieneath 
the general shaman-craft there are all kinds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which animal-cult, as in North America, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor- or nature- worship. 
Wer-woli notions arc wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minu.sinsk district about the Abakan afHuent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
still under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the Ainas, that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
tlie power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and otlier animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are rulo<l by 
the Irle-Khan, who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans. 

So also the Yakuts of the liCna basin have a sub- 
ordinate deity, the Vckhsvt, or ‘Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the al)ode.s of mortals in 
the form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
bet>\een them and the ‘Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who with his wife, ‘ Bhining in Glory,* 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the xakuts demonofatry is ceitainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial spirits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of JSiitan, who 
witli his wife has a numerous progeny, all liostile 
to man. Sttgai-toyoiiy the Yakut Juppiter Tonam, 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar^ abode of ‘ Everlasting 
Woe,' there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-hioho, the ‘Mighty,’ supremo in 
Hades. These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Enakhsys^ the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves ; hence her wrath has to be 
turned asiae by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

Despite their veneer of Kussian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Samoyeds still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with nim [the Samoyed], he is a Christian ; 
but should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe 
happen, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or Chaddi, . . . He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any image of Chaddi’ (F. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen Landy 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new— a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. AlioiilGiNES. Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is supplemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the i ings of stones within which human sacri- 
fices ai)pear to have been formerly offered to propi- 
tiate CJiaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘ it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl’ 
(i6.). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the tatib^y that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm their enemies. L)espite this limited 
mecasure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
sinews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time in the grave, wheie 
tliey will require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. 

The above-mentioiie<i Num is an aerial ^od who dwells in the 
Bkv, where he generates thunder and lightiiuig, sends down 
rain and snow, and rules the winds and storms. The sky itself, 
also called Num (cf. Diespiter), is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong the nioc.^ and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow (rnunhaiw) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun m which he is chiefly 
personifled, and which is greeted at its rising and setting with 
suitable invocations. Some even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form j>art of the same divine system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that hap{>en8 
upon earth ; if men are good and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases thdr reindeer herds (one of his epithets 
ia Jilibeam-baeriiey ‘ cattle- ward ’), blesses their hunting exjHHli- 
tions, and endows them with many days. But if they lead 
wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, ami die prema- 
turely. There is even a sort of moral code containing the 
precepts by which all should be guided who wish to stand well 
with Num : ‘Believe in Num. Believe in the spirit of evil, and 
that ho can be appeased by sacriflees, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy family, or tliy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours. Believe in the spirits 
that they may do thee no evil. Do not Jump over the sledge in 
which the s^s are plotted ; honour thy j-wirents ; reverence thy 
eldeiy ; kill not, quarrel not, speak no evil, tend the herds, help 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has happened.’ 

Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and ethical notions, most of the Samoyeds 
are still mainly mitiue-woi shippers and ariiiiiists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which with the wolf is held in the highest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Neveitheless the Samoyeds, 
like the A in us and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, hy a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves fioni harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostynks of the Yenisei 
region have a god of the sky, Tiirm or Urty who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also ci edited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inacces.sible even to the shamans ; 
no appeals can bend his will; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure his favour, since ho looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without the least regard 
to nrayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
ana trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amongst the Ugrian Finns, they are generally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden efligics, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the }>ation 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stulled with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 
plate nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 
beaver skins stands for Meig, a peculiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pi auks with 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for l>oth the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded b>> a stroke of 
luck celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

‘The skin ih stuffed with hay, and the people rollect from all 
quarters to jeer, mock, and spit upon the helpless eiiem>. 
They sing songs of tnuinph express^ iu words of insult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merniiient is exhausted, they set 
up on its hind le^rs in the corner of the hut the now hariiiless 
eifig> of the ferocious beast, anti bestow luxm it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar (A. Feaihennan, 
licLces of Mankvndy 1891, iv. 564). 

Bub it is in the extrciiiic east, amongst the Gil- 
yaks and AinuSy that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kuhr (hear), who 
represents the Kury or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances ho is occasionally captured 
and eaten. When taken in his lair while hiber- 


nating in winter, he is secured by a leatiiern noose 
and dragged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept in conlinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
and at last slain on his feast-day, after a light in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practi(;es prevail 


amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
describeil by the late Mrs. Bishop : 

‘ The peculiarity which dLsUii^iishcs this rude mythology Is 
the “worship” of the bear, the Yezo Iiear being one of the 
finest of his si>ef‘ie8. But it is iiiqiossible to undci stand the 
foelinga by which it is prompteti, for they worship it after their 
fasiiion, and set up its head in their villages, yet they trap it. 
kill it, eat it, and sell its skin. There is no doubt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts worship than 
the inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 
guished as bear-w'orshipiH'rs, and their greatest religious fes- 
tival, or Saturnalia, as tlie Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
IK^aceahleas they are, tlie\ have a great admiration for fieroenesH 
and courage ; and tlu* 1 < .n, winch n the strongest, fiercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably in all 
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ag^s inspired them with veneration. Some of their rude chants 
are in praise of the bear, and their highest eulogy on a man is 
to compare him to a i»ear ’ ( Unbeaten Tracks in Japan^, 1885, ii. 
73). For further details and a possible explanation of this 
stran^jfo cult, sec the art. Ain us in vol. i. p. 249*^ and art. 
Aniuals, th p. 502'\ 

In Mongolia the never-dyiii^ superstitions asso- 
ciated with nature- worship, aniinisin, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show of official lainaisin. Indeed, the whole system 
of Buddhism is everywhere coloured and modified, 
as in most other Buddliist lands, by the old local 
beliefs. The magicians are still appealed to when 
the Hocks are smitten by disease ; when * fine 
weather,’ which there means rain, is needed ; when 
sickness troubles the household ; or when some 
healthy but unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lamaseries bear the name of 
‘ Samaneans,’ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word sluvnfxn, as if the Buddhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine- 
men. Every possible transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit- worship and 
the |>eculiar form of lamaism introduced from 
Tibet alter the death of Jenghiz Khan. 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the ‘ State Church ’ and the pre- Buddhist 
Bonho or Bna-ho religion, wliich persists, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, side by side 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
rolies uMially worn by its priests, it is known as 
tlie sect of the ‘ Blacks,’ in contrailistinction to the 
orthodo.v ‘ Yellow' ’ and dissenting ‘ Bed ’ lamaists ; 
and, as now' constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rab (Gsen-rabs), who nourished about the 
5th cent, before the new' era, and is venerated as 
the equal of Buddha himself. His follow'ers, who 
were pow'erful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent., worship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantlieon. The sacred 
symlx)! of the Bonbo sect is the ubiquitous ,v?m- 
stika with the hooks of the cross reversed, Fhi 
instead of hFT- a change said to be due to the 
practice of turning the prayer-wheel from right to 
left as the Red lamas <io, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way. The common 
Buddhist formula of six syllables— 
me-hitm . — is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
‘-‘Trui'tri-inon-tre’Sa-la-dzxin (Sarat Chandra Das, 
in JEASBe, 1881-1882). 

In the upland regions skirting the Jlrahmaputra, 
betw'een Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples— A bors, 
Mishmis, Garos, Khasis, Kocchis, Bodos, Kacharis, 
liUshais, Magas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyens, Karens, 
and many others — who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 
present features often of exceptional interest. 
Thus the gods of the Oaros are mostly vague 
mythical entities, dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but possessing no definite attributes or 
powers, and associated w ith many wonderful cos- 
mical myths. Salgoiig, the chief deity, marries 
Apon^rna, a divine princess who desceiKis on eaith 
and ^vos birth to Kengra Barsa, fatlier of fire and 
of all the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter. 
Mining Mija, who marries the son of Donjogma, 
iiKither of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
Salgong spring tiie mothers of the Tibetan Bhoti- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
and so on. But lieneatli these fanciful legends, many 
of them obviously later inventions, there persists tlie 
ohl nature-w'orship, as seen in the personification 


of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni- 
verse, and controlleis of human destinies and of 
all natural phenomena. 

* According to tho Kuki ci cation myth, the face of the earth 
was originally covered with one viwt sheet of water inhabited 
by a hiiee worm. One day the Creator, passing over this worm, 
dropped a small piece of clay, saying, “ Of this I mean to make a 
land and people it.” “ Nonsense,” said the worm ; “ look here, I 
can swallow it.” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until it became the world wo now sec. Then man 
sprang out of the ground by tho will of the three gods, Laiubra the 
Creator, without whose consent nothing can bo done, Qolarai, 
go<l of death, and the benefleent Dudukal, who operates through 
his wife Fapit(^ * (O. A. Soppitt, Kukt-Liishai Tribes^ 1887). 

The TatvyanSf a branch of the numerous Chiu 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by tlieir insane 
ettbrts*to capture the sun. With a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higlier and higher, but, grow'- 
ing tired, began to quarrel among themselves, until 
one day, w'liilo halt of them w'ere clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down just as 
they were about to seize the sun. 

Although often described as devil- worshippers, 
the Chhi,^ appear to woisliip neither god nor devil. 
The noitliern groups believe there is no Bna Sup- 
remum ; and al though the southerners have a 
Kozin, or head god, they pay liiin no homage, and 
never look to him for any favours, except perhaps 
exemption from such troubles as he might be dis- 
posed to inflict on those ^\llo otleiid him in this 
worlil. There are also the countless naljf, or spirits 
of the air, the streams, tho jungle, the hills, and 
there aie tliose that swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of these can do any good, though 
all may do harm unless soothed by gifts. Mithikiva, 
the ‘Village of the Deaxl,’ is divided into two 
wards, tlie Piocthikxvay abode of the happy, and the 
Sathikivfty reserve<l for the wretches \vlio die wn- 
avongedy and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Thus tho vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengthened by the belief that 
the slain liecomes the slave of the slayer in Vwe- 
thikwa. 

* Should the slayer himself be slain, then the first slum is the 
8la\ e of tho second slain, who in turn is the 8la\ c of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been honest or dishonest 
in this world is of no conseciuence in the next existence ; 
but if be has killed many people in this w'orld, he has many 
slaves to serve him in his future existence ; if he has kilh'd 
many wild animals, then ho will start well supplied with 
food, for all that he kills on earth are his in tho future 
existence In the next existence hunting and drinking will 
certainly l>e practised, but whether fighting and raiding will be 
indulged in is unknown ’ (Carey and Tuck, The Chin 1890, 
I. 190). 

Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, the 
ehthonic gods were jirobably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide iliflusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the Dra- 
vidian, Kolarian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian abor- 
igines. But these gods themselves are neaily all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis- 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it is that we 
have now official assurance that the Paharias and 
other low castes, and even some of the high castes, 
are for the most part demon-worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of tho aborigines of Southern 
India. In tlie Cochin Census Report for 1901 y M. 
Sankara Mcnon writes : 

* Nowhoro {lorhaps has tho belief in demons a stronger hold 
on the popular mind than in this part of India. The existence 
of numerous exorcists amon^t the various sections of the Hindu 
iKipulution, from the highest Nambudri to the lowest Paraiyan, 
bears ample testimony to this fact. There is a separate caste, 
the Panans, amongst whom exorcisms, sorcery, and wiU hcraft 
are hereditary occupations. The Panan is quite as iiidis])er)s- 
able a factor In the social organism of the village as the barlHT 
and the washerman. There are again certain families who have 
special control over particular classes of demons.’ The priests 
attached to many families have their special family deities * by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
spirits. It may sound strange, but it is none the less true, that 
there are exorcists amongst native Christians and Musa^nans 
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A8 well. One intercstindf fact is that high-class Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating Kali in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects.’ Some of tne more evil- 
minded demons are ’ supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. They are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to them by their votanes, who arc 
continually tormented for the purpose. Illness, ^idents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At the sick-bed of a person, the astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are all in attendance, ^e 
a^roloj^r divines the causes, and prescribes propitiatory reme- 
dies. fbe exorcist then comes in, and goes tnrough a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirits. 
The physician steps in last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coaxed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often appear in 
i^rrible form before they enter into human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or apparitions a person 
believes himself to be possess^, and falls ilr (t6.). 

In some places snake - worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the nigh castes. In 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone ; and here no orthodox Hindu 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an 
injury done to any of them would be sure to bring 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
with milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 
grove, where songs are chanted and religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Vindhya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the suftering the better pleased would 
be tne god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the MundaSy one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is their highly developed 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice-weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks. These are all animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the full-blood Kolarian 
and Dravidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 
provinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
ings often superadd the re 'olting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
‘twice-bom* Aryas (‘Nobles*), and the scarcely 
human Nagas, * kindred of the dragon,’ dates back 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mj^hical marriage of Arjuna, one of the high- 
born Pandavas, with Ulflpi, daughter of the Naga 
king Vasuki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardwar on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore = 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty ; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein all those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Aryas eii- 
counterea the vile Dasyus, proto- Kolarians of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually effected. Thus it was 
that ‘ from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modern people of northern 
India* (W. Crookc). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen in the haiga^ or devil-hunting priest of the 
jungle tribes, who in the Hin<iu system became a 
Brahman Ojhay or exorcizer of evil spirits ; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, though at present occu])ational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. Caste). 

A clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili- 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 

* all but impossible to frame a workinjj definition of a Hindu ; 
Musalmans of the lower class clinj^ to many of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn ; every>\hero in 
the low'er strata the forms of faith known as Brahmanical or 
Animistic constantly overlap. . . . The natural cleavage line is 
between Br&hmanism and Animism, and it has been found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern ami 
southern India, but in northern India this distinction is un- 
workable. Most of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the Br&hmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistic beliefs of the lower races* (TAe IK. Provs. of India ^ 
1897, ch. V.). And elsewhere : * It is little use defining a man 
as a Vaishnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods as well— will reverence the cow or the pipal tree, 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox ’ (p. 242). 

As pointed out hy Mr. E. A. Gait (General Report 
of the Census of India^ 1901, p. 358), the animism 
here in question— a belief in and dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic — appears to liave 
passed into the Hindu system from two difi’erent 
sources. Some of its elements ‘ are derived from 
the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Dravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.* But ‘it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to distinguish the two streams of 
magical usage — the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Iiido-Aryan and paitly Dra- 
vidian.* It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic religious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading — by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide- 
spread Dorns, most probably the parent-stock of 
the European Gipsies (Dom = Kom, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 
fiirum dea, Laverna, was silently invoked by the 
Roman latro : 

‘ Ijabra movet metuens audiri, Pulohra Ijaverna, 

Da mihi fallere ; da justo sanotoque videri ; 

Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus ohjice niibeiii.* 

(Hor. Epxst. I. xvi. 60-62X 

Yet these Doms, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not quite irreclaimable, and the recent ellbits to 
civilize them have met with a mea.sure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
times when kinship was reckoned through the 
female line. 

The Agarias of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohilsur Devi, goddess of iron (loku^ 
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‘ iron ’), and also employ the haigd (see above) to 
worsliip the old local goillin^s. The black goat 
oH’orcd to Loliasiir Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrilicicd, and goats and fowls are also ollbrcd ti) 
the ghosts of the dead who appear to them in 
dreams. At the end of the dillicult road to the 
heaven of Parameshvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demons, who allow no w'oman 
to pass unless tatued. Tliere are twenty-four 
forms of tatus, and the women who can show no 
mark of some god on their bodies are tormented 
by the gate-keepers, who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and ding them down from 
the top of the gate. Tatuing has thus become a 
religious obligation, and although ^perhaps totem- 
istic in origin, the forms — Ganesa, Siva, Krishna as 
iiute-player, the moon, the peacock, and many 
others — are now merely charms to w^ard off evils 
and gain .access to the abode of Vishnu. The 
whole religious world of the Agarias is .an in- 
extricably interwoven system of primitive and 
Hindu notions. 

Similarly the AgarwdliJUi of the Upper Ganges, 
although reckoned as Vaishnavas, can themselves, 
and are, Ndga Updsaki, ‘ ISnako - worshippers,* 
doin^ homage to Astika Muniy who sprang from 
the sister of the great serpent Vasuki. Hut there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves women from widow - 
liood, besides the tribal deity Lakshin i and several 
trees— pipal, kadam, sami, uabul — which are held 
in specicu honour. Socially the Agarwalas .are 
landowmors, bankers, and money-lenders, but for 
them .animal food, as well as onions, garlic, carrots, 
and turnips, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
countless hair-splitting caste distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to cat the food prepared by 
their danghters-in-law. 

One might almost suppose that the Hindu snake- 
cult had passed into Iiania, so general is the re- 
spect in which these reptiles are held even by tiie 
Persi.an Shi'ites. No Persian will wdllingly kill a 
house-snake, partly because he thinks it harmless, 
but chiefly because he supposes it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the late owmer of the house. When 
one was shot by Dr. C. J. Wills, the wliole house- 
hold ‘ sulked and looked black for a week,* although 
the landlord, being an educated man, w^as glad, 

‘ the cloi;k-winding snake * having plagued him for 
years. Equally prevalent are the superstitions 
a.ssociated with omens, the evil eye, and astrology. 
Nothing serious is done in Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lots, or the consult- 
ing of an astrologer. A favourite place for taking 
omens is the tonib of the Shirazi poet and mystic, 
Haliz, to whom are paid alnio.st divine honours. 
Hecourse is had to the munajhm, ‘ astrologer,* on 
all occasions ; every village has its profes.sional 
diviner, every town several, whose chief business 
it is to i)redict lucky hours or days, to re.ad the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
they are often successful by laying pitfalls into 
winch the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical feabis (q.v.), and the 
periodical outbursts of religious frenzy connected 
with the anniversary of the martyrs Husain and 
llasan, the Persian Shi'ites are not particu- 
larly zealous Muhammadans. Many, indeed, of 
the educated classes prefer the writings of Uafiz 
and Sadi to the Qur’an, are theists and even ad- 
vanced freethinkers, while scepticism is wide-spread 
.amongst the iiigher military and official classes. 
* Tliese say no prayers, keep no frvsts, have no belief, 
and are utterly dead to everything but what they 
iKilicve to f>e their own interests. Many openly 
b<jast iheir <lisbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity * (Wills, The La^ of the Lion and 
the Sun, 1883, p. 339). One thing is clear. There 
is no danger that the monotheism which has sup- 


planted the old Zoroastrian dualism in Persia will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system, to the low level 
of the primitive chthonic beliefs. It will rather bo 
dissipated, like the Western creeds, in the atmo- 
sphere of philosophic unbelief. 

On the other hand, these primitive beliefs are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham- 
madan monotheism. Muhammad enthroned Allfth, 
but failed to abolish the jinns, the afrits^ and 
shedtans th.at still haunt the sandy w^astes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, well, and hillside of 
the peninsula. But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranians, that is, one of the 
noblest branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites wdiose primeval ‘ monotheism * 
is probably a delusion, and whose early beliefs 
w’ere ‘ of the earth earthy,* originally associ- 
ated with the Asherahs, the Astarte and Tammuz 
myths, the abominations of the Baals and Molechs, 
.and all that is implied in the primitive phallus- 
worship. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
rise in Asia, see special articles Christianitv, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Shintoism. 
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A. H. Keane. 

ASOKA. — Asoka, emperor of India (B.C. 273- 
231), was the grandson of Chandragupta Maiirya 
{o.v.), and son of Birulusara, whom he succeeded on 
tlie throne in n.c. 273 or 272, although his formal 
coron.ation did not take place until n.c. 269, having 
perhaps been delayed by a disputed succession. 
According to tradition, Asoka in his youth repre- 
sented hib father as viceroy at Taxila in the Panjab, 
and also at Ujjain in Malwa. Silly legends repre- 
sent him as having attained power by the ma8s.acre 
of ninety - nine brothers, and as having been a 
monster of cruelty in the early years of his reign ; 
but these are mere fables. In R.c. 261 he rounded 
off his vast inlierited dominions by tlio annexation 
of the kingdom of Kalinga on the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, corresponding with the ‘ Northern 
Circars* and part of Orissa. This was the only 
aggressive war of the reign. The suli'ering inflicted 
upon the conquered i)eople made a profound im- 
pression on the conscience of A6oka, who at about 
this time came under the influence of Buddhist 
teachers, to whom war was abhorrent. Four years 
later, the emperor solemnly recorded in inscriptions 
engraved upon the rocks his ‘ profound sorrow and 
regret* for the misery caused by his ambition, and 
declared that ‘ the loss of even the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the persons wdio were then 
slain, caiTieu away captive, or done to death in 
Kalinija, would now be a matter of deep regret to 
His Majesty. Although a man should do him an 
injury, Ilis Majesty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, so far as it can possibly be borne.* 

ASoka acted on the principle thus publicly pro- 
fesscxl and indelibly recorded, and henceforward 
was a man of peace, devoted to the inculcation 
and propagation of the Law of Pi(3ty (d/uirma), as 
conceived ny him in accordance with the teaching 
of the Buddha. At a date not exactly known he 
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qualified himself for the highest rewards of a 
ftuddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, but did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 
possible that in the last year of his life he with- 
drew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.c. 232 or 231 after a reign of fully forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Suvarna^iri) at Rajfigriha, the 
capital of the early kings of Magadha (S. Bihar). 

The empire which AAoka ruled comprised, in 
modern terminolojxy, Afghanistan soutli of the 
Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the valley of 
Kashmir, Nej)«il, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The cential 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Pataliputra, the modem Pfltna, then on the north 
bank of the Son, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high oflicers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of officials. The capital was administered 
by a municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other juincipal cities. A standing army of all arms 
—cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
— was maintained in great force, and imblic order 
was well preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddha, the whole machinery of government ^ya8 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic valley, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Allahabad, and 
tlie Himalayas. When he died in n.C. 487 or 48b, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in tliat region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by liim had only limited and local in- 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased \ory 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of Asoka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Budilliism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion—perhaps the greatest of ] 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Anoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in early, life an 
orthodox Ilindu, of the ^^aiva sect (see Saivlsm) ; 
ami it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
scale for the purposes oi food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Kcgard for tne sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of bis habits by reducing the butcher’s 
bill for the Imperial table to the modest amount of 
two peacocks and one .antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was al^lisbcd in n.C. 251), 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitebens was absolutely for- 
bidden. In n.C. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of nninials applicable 
to the whole empire were published, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the killing of many large 
classes of living creatures, and impose<l stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of all the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by liis per- 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable oflicdal arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed i)ious regulations, and by benevolent 
provision for the cure and comfort of man and 
beast. But Asoka, while utilizing to the full all 
this machinery for the moral r(»generation of his 
people, recognize<l frankly that permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely administrative 
measures ; because ‘ pious acts and the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ Tlie growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘ has been effected by two fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of tlie^j 
two means pious regulations arc of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and .such animals, and otlu^r 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth oi piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
jury to animate beings and from slaughter of 
living creatures.’ 

The substance of Asoka’s practical etbical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, [>erli{ips 
one of the latest : 

‘Thus paith Ills Majesty: “Father and mother must he 
hearkened to , siiuilnrlv, respect for hvinp: creatures iiiubt be 
firmly established ; truth must lie spoken. These are the virtuos 
of the Law of Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be rcNcreiiced by the puiiil, and proper ('onrtesy 
must be shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of luety 
—this leacls to len^fth of da>s, and accoidiu^f to this men must 
act.’ 

The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were (1) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to le- 
tain the breath of life until tlie latest moment 
permitted by nature; (2) reveience to parents, 
elders, and preceptors— the superiors so Jionoiiied 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including seivants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consiiloration ; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
jdace was given to tliat of showing toleration for, 
and’ sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and all extravagance or violence of language 
w'as earnestly deprecateil. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above jiro- 
positions, which is in agreement with tlie doctrine 
of the Dluim'iiuximdd and otlu'r scriiituies^ of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Asoka in a 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘ Fourteen Bock Edicts,’ published in n.C. 250, 
w'ere incised u[)on rocks at seven loealitii's in the 
remoter provinces, namely: (1) Shahhilzgarhi, in 
the Yilsuizai country, forty miles N E. of Peshaw ar ; 

(2) Mansahra, in the Hazara District, Panjah ; 

(3) Kalsi, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie ; (4) Sopfiia, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay ; (5) the Girnar bill, near 
Junagarh, the ancient capital of Kathiriwar ; 
(6) near Dhauli, to the south of BlnivanC\svai, in 
the Puri District, Orissa ; and (7) at .Taugada, 
in the Ganjam District, Madras. 

Some of "these vci:si()ns, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 

fragments. ,ci 

The second great scries is lhatof t he^ Seven I ilJar 
Inscriptions,’ six of wliii'li exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the lioinc provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of which will be found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ‘ KalingaJ Edicts’ 
in two recensions, three ‘ Cave Inscriptions,’ two 
‘ Tarai Pillar Inscriptions,* four ‘Minor Pillar 
hldicts,* two ‘Minor Rock Edicts* in several 
recensit)ns, and the ‘ Bhabra Edict.’ The number 
of distinct documents known may be reckoned as 
thirty-live, forming a group of inscriptions which 
niay be regarded with jiLstice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 

A larg^e body of tradition affirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the command and under the 
patronage of A6oka, in order to settle the canon of scripture 
and reform abuses in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fact of its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
‘ Seven Pillar Edicts,’ recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they are silent 
on the Bublect, and the fair inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between B.c. 242 and 231. 

The Im])erial arrangements for diffusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of thechuich, were designed on a grand scale, so as 
to cover not only the wliole Indian empire, but 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
Tlie officials of the Government in their various 
grades were required, in addition to their ordinary 
cluties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year B.C. 256 tlie efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety (dharma^ 
via/ultndtrdh)y who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment and progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddliist or 
others, and were further charged with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of tlie members of the royal family. These officers 
were vested with special po^^ers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate coses in which 
jieculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law .o 
press hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the ‘Censors of Women.* 
The regulations for guarding the .sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors ; and if we may judge by what is 
known of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pious Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to tlic death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces diiectly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but em braced all the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power. 

Asoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the limits of his empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of forei^jn missions, which per- 
manently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world. A band 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahiriida), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon w ith such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of A6oka. The Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, which undoubtedly was 
derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
of ASoka’s labours, dates only from the reforma- 
tion effected by king Dhammacheti in the 15th 
cent., the history of which is related in tlie 
Kalyani inscriptions (Ind, Ant, vol. xxii., 1893). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who was sent as 
ambassador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the year B.c. 303, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. Asoka made use of 
the cliannels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey tlie treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of I'tolemy Philadelplios, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of Cyrene, 
and even those of the European monarchs Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigonos Goiiatas of Mace- 
donia. 

Althougli missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting branches of the Buddliist church in the 
foreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antiochos, its effects 
may be traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Manichsean sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, ‘Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JEAS, 1902, 
pp. 377-415) and in the reflex action on India 
wliich hcli)ed to develop the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of tlie Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was wm per- 
manently to Buddhism, wliich became the domi- 
nant religion in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian ruigion were 
not destroyed — they w’ere merely overshadow'ed 
for a time, and in duo course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 12()0 A.D. But for many centui ies the 
impulse given by Asoka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda macie Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life ; and as late as the 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all parts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faitli to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, w’as an 
indirect consequence of the Afekan propaganda. 

A6oka, while determined to enforce wdth all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tioii ; 

‘ Ilis Majesty ;doc8 reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
or householders, by gifts and various modes of reverence. 

‘Ills Majesty, however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence as that there should be a growth of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it is re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man without reason. 
Depreciation should be for speciflc reasons only, because the 
sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. . . . Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 
hearkening to the law of others, and hearkening willingly. 

* For this is His Majesty’s desire, that adherents of all sects 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine.* 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats his profession 
of reverence for all sects, and adds that * nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed seems to me to be tne chief 
thing.' 

Extant dedicatory inscriptions prove that ASoka 
gave practical effect to these liberal jirinciples, by 
hewing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect ; while, of course, hundreds of his 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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Ho realized the truth that his subjects could 
not be expected to take his preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people. Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in his own dominions 
and in those of friendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hosnitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing nerbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every mile on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain his motive by the 
remark that ‘ such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, but in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.* 

AAoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- 
paratively little of his architectural masterpieces 
lias survived, the great stupas, or brick cupolas, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and uninscribcd, which aic still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s ait in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that A^oka w^as no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining the 
jiiety of a saint with the i»ractical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(q.v,) the right to the lii^hest place of lionoiir 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of liuddhism, his impoi lance is second only U) 
that of the founder of the system. 

A 4 oka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by his grandson Dasaratha ; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeule grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
quickly crumbled to pieces. See Buddhism, 
Chandragupta. 

Litbraturb.— Edmund Hardy, Konig A^oka (Mainz, 1902) ; 
Vincent A. Smith, Asojfca, the Buddhist Empeo'or 0 / India 
(Oxford, 1901), containing complete translations of the inscrip- 
tions known up to 1901 (an inscription on a pillar at Sarnath 
has been discovered since then ; Epxgr. 2nd. viii. 106; Coinptes 
rendus Acad, des Inscr., 1907, p. 25 ; JASB iii., new ser., 1907), 
and The Eailxj History of India‘S (Oxford, 1908). All the 
original authorities are cited fully in those works. Biuldhist 
Jndta (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted, 

Vincent A. Smith. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, but its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
a power inciting to spiritual progress, an inward 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. 

I. In ethics, asjiiration appears as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good ; and aspiration 
is the longing that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspirations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive influence upon each 
other. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals ; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for their strength and purity ujioii the clearness 
and immediacy of the moral vision ; while the 
moral vision owes much of its quick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified by 
obedience. The gleaming vision must be pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not be ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to be right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love — and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration — which enable us as 11101 al beings to 
walk without fainting, to run witliout weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on ea^des’ w ings. 

‘ Let us learn to have noble desires,* said Schiller, 
‘and we shall have no need for sublime lesolii- 
tions.’ And wdiat is moral aspiration but an im- 
luilse of noble desire which bears the soul iiiesist- 
ibly forw'ard, .as 011 the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends ? 

2. But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration liiids its especial home and sjiheie, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could tliey be jierfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it. ‘ Thou madcst us for Thyself, 
and our heart is lestless until it repose in Thee* 
(Augustine, Conf. i. 1 ). Nothing but personal 
commnnion WTth the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiiing human spiiit. It is to the 
experience of asriiration as a psychological fact 
that the origin of religion may lie traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
the tokens of change and deca3% of traiisieiico and 
evanescence. But this sense ot the perishableness 
and unreality of all earthly things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent ; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-consciousness grew 
clearer in the course of man's ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavoui, and the hostile 
powers of nature b}- which he was encompassed 
and opposed, would lill liis soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he might gain the 
victory over the w orld. 

The aspirations of tlie religious soul naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in wdiieli men embodied their 
religious desires w'ere cruile, material, grotesque, 
and even repulsive, they testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God, The blood of the 
.saciilice was the blood of a covenant betw^een 
man and his (huty ; the sacrificial smoke, os it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise liejivein\aul ; the sacrificial meal was a 
sacraiiM'iit of fcllowsliil) between the god and his 
people. IMoieover, as men grew in the power of 
sjnritiial eoneeption and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became purer, and began to find expression 
in forms more spiiitual and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire : ‘ As the hart panteth alter the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.’ 

There is a wide diflerence between the aspira- 
tions of morality and tliose of religion. Not only 
is the ethical idcjil an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
118 . The horizon moves onward .as we advance, 
and the actual and the ide.al never meet. Re- 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing of the human sjdrit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fiuition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion in the soul, the restless he.art of 
man finds rest m God. Not that there i.s no room 
in the leligious life for further progress and fuller 
{jispiration ; the room for progress is infinite, and 
llie call to it is never husheil. Rut jirogress here 
‘is not tawanfsy hut v'lthin the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite .additions or incienieiils, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, but it is tiic endeavour, by the 
eonstant exercise of sjuritual .activity, to appro- 
priate that infinito inlieritiiiice of which we are 
already in possession’ (.1. Caird, Phil, of Pel. 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
cxpiiricncc of communion with (bul is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully in its object and yet longing 
to apjirehend it more fully. 

LiTKRAii RK. — Augustine, ConfeiiHimis \ Green, Prolrg. to 
ls^3, bk HI cfj. IX.; Jevons, MOoJ to the ihst.of Iteli- 
gtoUj ISiXJ, ch \\\i. ; J. Caird, J'hil. of Jiclojwn, isso, oh. i.\. 

J. 0. l.AMHERT. 

ASRAMA. — I. General survey. — Ah^tma^ from 
the loot h'ftiiiy ‘ to exert oneself,’ means (1) a ph e 
w hero austerities .are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the .action of perform iiig such .austerities. It 
may be doubted which of the tu o meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, wliicli in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very sti iking featuieof ancient IikIhui life. At the 
time when the Indians lived in the Panjab thcie 
was IK) question either of a brahm.anical older of 
life or of castes .and dhmnfts. The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date (Rtgv, 10. 90), .and 
the word usnima is not found at all in tlio Pigveda. 

Very ditferont from tliis oldest period of Indian 
.antiauity is the time after tlie conquest of Hindus- 
tan oy the Ary.ans. The danger of mixing with 
tlie indigenous tribes led to tlie establishment of 
a very shar)> distinction between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aliorigines, w ho later on were included under the 
collective name of the Sudnts, and were excluded 
from all community of life, and especially of 
religion, with tlie Aryans. This principle of 
setting up boundary lines between tlie ditierent 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the conquering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of the Aryans were called VaUyeiSy 
‘ colonists,’ and devoted themselves to .agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were i uled .and taxed 
by the Ksatriyas, the kings, and those who with 
them h.ad carrie<I out the conquest of the country. 
Rut another clans claimed and obtained a prepondcr- 
ame over ]K>th the V.ai^yos and the Ksatriyas. 
'These were the the descendants of the 

old Vedic wlio in their families kept as an 


inestinialile treasure the ancient Veilio hymns, with- 
out which no religious ceremony could be performed, 
and n<i higher education was possible in an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeeil, the 
Rrahmanas succeeded in getting into their hands 
not only tiie religious cult, but also the education 
of the Ary. an youth. It became a custom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Rralimana, Ksatriya, or Vaisya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a hrahma- 
clulrin in the house of .a gurUy or brahmanical 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted as gurUy and 
instructed his son as well as he could in the 8acT(.*d seience in 
so far as it 08 in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father v\a8 not able to satisfy the curiosity of Ins 
[ son. Not only metaphysical (juestions embarrassed him ; the 
I understanding of the old texts became more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, tlie Held of study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities in 
order to learn some special theory {vxdyd). Wandering students 
(charaka) travelled far and wide (Brih. up. 3. 3. 1); renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place {Kau^. up. 4. 1) ; and 
there were masters to whom disciples streamed ‘ like waters to 
the deep’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3). 

li.atcr it became customary for every Aryan to 
spend a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to A))astamba, JJnarmasutray 1. 1. 2, 16) in the 
house of a lirahnianical teacher. It was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his brahmanical pufiils for their 
future vocation, .and to teach those of the Ksatriya 
and Vaisy.a castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their fpture 
life. We must assume (cf. Maim, 2. 241 ; Sank, 
on Brih. np. }>. .345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brahmanical 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we undei stand the incomparable influence which 
the Rrahmanas gained and maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seem that not only the outw .ard appjind, 
but also the method of insti action^ was diU'erent for 
the throe castes; thus in Alt. Ar. 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is Laid dowai to communicate a certain theory 
na apravnktrey ‘ not to any one who will not him- 
self be(*ome a teacher.’ In leturn for this instruc- 
tion the pupils h.ad to work for the teacher in house 
and field ; tliey attended to the sacred fires (Chhdvd. 
up, 4. 10, 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher (ChhCtnd. up. 4. 4. 5), collecteil for him in 
the village the usual gifts of charity, and liestowed 
a present upon him at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the gurxiy the Veda 
w as studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the j)upils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learmal hy he.art. It was perhaps not so much 
a time of learning as .a time of vigorous training, 
Jis the word dhrama implies. The jirincipal rule 
w’.as strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which wo read extrav.agant examples in MahCibh. 
i. G84f.). It was a peiiod devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification. Rut the bralimaiiical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
dkramay or self-mortification, over the whole life of 
Uie Rrahmanas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finislied this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthasy ‘house- 
holders’ ; some preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as naisthikas to the end of their life. 
Others again, as vdnaprasthaSy retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities. Some scorned even tliis form of a 
regular existence, and roamed aliout as beggars. 
These last were known as sannydsinsy ‘ throwing 
.away everything,’ ox parivrdjnkaSy ‘ v.agalionds,’ or 
simply hhikqusy ‘ beggars.’ It was only later that 
these various kinds of d&ramafty ‘ religious mortifica- 
tions,’ w'ere developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which was to obtain rnethodi- 
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cally and by gradual progresB that which appears 
as an abrupt demand in Matth, 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmaiia (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Manu, vi., seem to extend also to K^atriyas and 
Vaisyas) had to pass ^through four akramas^ or 
ascetic stages. Every Ary a had to be ( 1 ) a hrahnia- 
chdrin in tlie house of a teacher ; (2) a gHhcistha^ 
performing the duty of founding a family ; (3) a 
vdnapraaihay a hermit in the woods, devoting him- 
self to gradually increasing austerities ; and (4) 
towards the end of his life a sannydsin^ hhi/c^u, 
parivrdjaka^ roving about without home or pro- 
perty, Jiving merely on alms, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all eartlily attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know ; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us pioceed to 
consider the lii story of the d&ramas in the Vedic 
and the post- Vedic age. 

2. The A^ramas in the Veda.— In the older 
Upanisads the theory of the four dh'ainas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhdnd. up, 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga^ abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhand, up. 2. 23. 1 names the 
iapns (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a tliird ‘branch of duty.* There is still no pro- 
gressive series, liatber, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. It is in harmony with this that in Chfidnd, 
up. 5. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacrilicer in the village appear side 
by side. Ch/idnd. uu. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty witli the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman.* JSo too, in Brih. up. 
4. 4. ‘22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and almsgiving, (3) penance and 
fasting, are coiitiasted with the man who has 
learned to know the (itrtuin, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrdjin (‘ pilgrim *). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the dtnuin, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up. 3. 5, on the contrary, the hrdhnuina is 
still distinguished from the muni as a higher grade. 
In Brih. up. 3. 8. 10 also, the knowletlge of the 
dtman as the highest aim is diH’croii tinted both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holtler) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast wdth them the men who know the 
dtman. 'Fhe last were originally ‘exalted above 
the (three) dh-amas' (atydSrajnm, as it is said in 
Svet. up. 6 . 21, Kaivnlt/a up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the dsramas 
became in course of time a fourth and highest 
cUranutf which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary (grades in this 
successive order. Until the post-Vedic a^, how^- 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
dkramaa^ between the vdnaprastha f)ractising ta;^as 
and the sannydsin who has succeeded in attaining 
nydsaf was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the dh-anuta is perhaps 
already aflorded by the words of Munti. up. ‘2. 1. 7 : 


‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.* Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four daramas in the correct order would 
be Jdbdla up. 4 : ‘ When the period of Brahman- 
studentship IS ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after lie has been a householder, ho becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pil^image.* ^ 

(1) The Brahmacfuirin. — ‘ ^vetaketu was the son 
of (Uddalaka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
“Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is ^^ont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order’** (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to follow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student, 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama ui)on studentship ap- 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chhdnd. 
up. 4. 4. 1). It was possible fo;* a man to leceive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu (Chhdnd. 
up. 5. 3. 1 ; Brih. up. 6. 2. 1 ; Kaus. up, 1. 1), 
qr at the hands of other teachers, as tlie same 
Svetaketu in Chhdnd. up, 6. 1. 1 (contiadictory 
to the passages just quoted). The request to be 
recoivoa must follow duly [tirlhcna, cf. vidhivat^ 
Mund. up. 1. 1. 3), i.e. according to Brih. up. 
6. ‘2. 7, with the words upaimi aham hhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kaua. 
up. 4. 19 ; Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 5, 5. 13. 7, S. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2; Mund. up. 1. 2. 12; Prasna 
tip. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiiy into his birth and family (Chhdnd. 
up. 4. 4. 4), but yet, as this example shows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even without formal recej)tion (Anupaniya^ 
Chhdnd. up. 5. 11. 7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve yeixia (Chhdnd. up. 4. ^0. 1), 
or ‘a series of years* (Cnhand. tip. 4. 4. 5). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the ago 
of twelve (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues his 
study for twelve ^ears. During this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied all tlie Vedas* \Chhdnd. up. 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigoeda^ the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Sdniavcda (Chhdnd. up. (5. 7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the aanihiida. In other instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example U pakosala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make up his mind to impart to him ‘ the 
knowledge* (Chhdnd. up. 4. 10. 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacliei’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, nnIicic he remains for a 
succession of years (Chhdnd. up. 4. 4. 6). A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma- 
chdrin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(ChJuind. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih. up. 3. 1. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of service, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher* (gurohkamux-atiSc^eyiay Chhdnd. up. 8. 13) 
the study of ihe Veda is nrosecuted. l1ie con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students wandering from place 
to place ; they haslcned, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘like 'SNaters to the 
deep’ (Taitt. up. 1. 4. 3); tliey roamed as far as 
the laud of the Madras (on tlie llyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the saciilice* (Urih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3. 1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
vdnins in tlie hou-'e of the teacher, .and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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* settled permanently in the teacher’s house ’ 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1). The others were dismissed 
at the close of the period of studentship with 
advice (Brih. up. 6. 4) or admonitions. ‘After 
lie has studied the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: “ Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda; after 
you have presented the appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the thread of your race be 
not broken up. 1. 11). Furtlier admoni- 
tions follow, not to ne^ect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, ana guests, to 
be blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful coses to order one’s conduct according 
to the judgment of approved authorities. 

(2) T?ie Gnhastha. — ‘ He who returns homo from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
fioni work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of the Veda in (his own) household in a 
j)ure neighbourhood (where Brahmans are per- 
mitted to live), trains uji pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all liis organs in the dtnian^ and, besides, 
injures no living thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice), he indeed, if he maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again’ (Chhand. 
up. 8 . 15). According to this passage, the house- 
holder may remain in that state all his life long 
without doing injury to his soul. According to 
Chhand. up. 6. 10, on the contrary, for those ‘ who 
in the village worship with the words “Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute,’” for those, in 
other WH^rds, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to a new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish a family and to beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. To beget a son is considered 
a religious duty. In 'Taitt. up. 1. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying and teaching the Veda. 
Frequently (Chhand. up. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9; Brih. 
up. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3) it is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice. In Taitt. up. 1. 11 the pupil, 
among other admonition.s, is chargeil to take 
care ‘that the thread of his race be not broken.’ 
In Mahan, up. 63. 8 it is said : ‘ He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
posterity, thereby pays the debt which he owes 
to the fathers ; for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts.’ His continued life in the w’oild of 
men is assured by the son (Brih. up. 1. 6. 16), who 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (Ait. 2. 4), 
‘and if anything whatever has been committed 
previously by him, his son will expiate it, there- 
fore is his name “son” (putra, because he 
puranena trdyati pitaram^ Sank.) ; for by the son 
lie continues to exist in this W'orld’ (Brih. up. 

1. 5. 17). Particular directions are given in 
up. 6. 4 how to proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the Upanisad, and therefore 
probably the close of the religious instruction 
imparted to the student at the end of his student 
life. Several wives are permitted, as, m fact, 
Yajfiavalkya himself had two (Brih. up. 2. 4, 
4. 5). As further duties of the grihasiha are 
named sacrili(‘e, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
(Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1, 8. 5. 1-2 ; Brih. up. 4. 4. 22, 
3. 8. 10). 

(3) The Vdnaprastha and (4) the Sannydsin . — 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in the foiest existed as a special 
branch of vocation (dhai^itutskandha) side by side 


with the position of householder (Chh&nd. up. 

2. 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3). Later it may have become 
usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the householder had been fulfilled. Yajfiavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Mai trey i 
(Brih. up. 2. 4. 1 [4. 6. 1-2]) : ‘ I will now aban- 
don this state (of householder), and will therefore 
make a division betw^een thee and Katyayani.’ In 
doing so, Yajfiavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih. up. 3. 6. 1 : ‘In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowledge of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for children and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.’ Hero the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished. The 
case is otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who 
(Maitr. up. 1. 2) surrenders his kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess : ‘ I am not acquainted with the dtinan.^ 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation (Chdnd up. 2. 23. 1), has 
not yet attained the highest goal ; ho who with- 
out knowing the dtnian ‘ practises austerities for 
many thousand years earns only a finite reward ’ 
(Brih. up. 3. 8. 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pitrydna^ ‘way of the fathers’ (Brih. up. 6. 2. 
16), and the case is different only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our asceticism’ (Chdnd. up. 
5. 10. 1). Penance and fasting are only the means 
by which Brahmans ‘seek to know’ the dtman 
(vividi§anti, Brih. up. 4. 4. 22). According to 
some, tapas is indispensable as a means to the 
knowledge of the dtman (Maitr. up. 4. 3, na 
atapaskasya dimajfidne 'dhigamah)^ according to 
others (JdbCda up. 4), it is superfluous ; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole system. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendental one, 
the hope might be cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism the tie 
that binds to this life. If, however, emancipation 
is the discoveiy of one’s self as the dtman^ and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog- 
nized as already existing, not to be brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the vdnaprastha becomes as su peril uous as the 
grihastha's sacrifice and study of the Veda (Brih. 
up. 3. 5, 4. 4. 21). He who knows the dtman is 
atydsramin, ‘exalted above the (three) 

(Svet. up. 6. 21). Ho has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, comjdete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
Jis family, possessions, and the world (Brih. up. 

3. 5, 4. 4. 22). He is called sannydsin^ because 
he ‘casts olf everything from himself’ (sam-ni-as) ; 
parivrdjjparm^djaka, because he ‘ w anders about ’ 
homeless ; and bhiksUy because without possessions 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar.’ 

(4) The Sannydsin (pamurajakay hhiksu). — The 
sannydsfiy which is originally only the ‘ abandon- 
ment’ of the entire brahmanical mode of life in the 
three dhamaSy assumed in course of time the posi- 
tion of a fourth and highest dh^anuiy which, as a 
rule, though not necessarily, would first be entered 
ui)on towards the close of life after passing 
through the stfiges of brahmachdrin, grihasthciy 
and vdnaprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the dtmany it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
by which it was hoped to attain that knowledge, 
llie sannydsuy accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the dtman and to 
emancipation in a scries of later UpanisadSy of 
\diich the most important are Brahmay SannydsUy 
Aruneyay Kanihxhutiy Furamahaihsay Jdbdla. 
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ASrama, We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannydsirty 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and occupa- 
tions. * 

3. The A^ramas in post-Vedic time.— Although 
the Upani§ads teach that every man, Sudra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the dtrmn^ the 
knowledge of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a 6udra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brahmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and thus the Sudras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community with the Aryas. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
d&ramas became the via salutis through which 
every twice-born man (dvija) had to pass, t.e. 
every Brahmana, K^triya, and Vai^ya, in order 
to reach the highest goal. As in Vedic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every twice-bom man had to become 
first a brahmachdrin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of a teacher, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grihastJui, had to marry, to beget ott*spring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents ; besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him : to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
K^is by studying the Veda, the fathers by offering 
funeral oblations, men by almsgiving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to tlie state of 
vdnapraatha as it is described in Manu, 6. 2, and 
Mahdhh, xii. 245. 4 ; ‘ When the householder 
sees his skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,* in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. ‘ In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter Ih) dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities* {Manu, 
6. 23). Further, ‘ after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the highest goal with un- 
daunted perseverance* (Mahdbh, xii. 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin^ ‘ one who has 
abandoned everything,* ho roamed about without 
home (parivrdjaka)y and lived merely on alms 
(hhik^u). At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any care or attendance ; ‘ let him flee from society 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a hell, 
and from women as from a corpse * (Mahdbh, xii. 
246. 13); ‘let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time as the servant awaits a command ’ {nideSaniy 
which is the better reading both in Mahdbh, xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

We subjoin a few more verses on the state of the sannydsin 
from the sixtli book of Manu. *Let him put down his foot 
purified by his sight, let him drink water purifiod by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech purifiod by truth, let him 
keep his heart pure ' (46). * Let him i^tiently boar hard words, 
let him not insult anyb(^y, and let him not become anybody's 
enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body ' (47). * Against 
an angry man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 
when ho is cursed, let him not utter speech, devoid of truth, 
scattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours) ' (48). * Neither 


* These will bo found described In P. Deussen, Allgemeim 
Oesehiehte dsr Philosophic ^ ii. pp. S85-S4S ; Philosophy of the 
UpanishadSf pp. 874-882. 


by (explaining) prodigies and omens, nor by skill in astrology and 
nalinistry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition (of the 
Sastras), let him ever seek to obtain alms' (60). ‘ Let him not 
(in order to beg) approach a house throngtKl with hermits, 
Brahmauas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants’ (51). ' llis hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bowl, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature* (52). ‘Let him go to 
beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic uho eagerly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments^ (55). * When no 

smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers have been extingulshea, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg* (56). ‘Let 
him not be sorry when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (67). 

‘ By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual objects * 
(69). ‘ By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatr^, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality * (60). ‘ In order to preserve 
living creatures^ let him always by day and by night, even 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground* 
(68). ‘When by the disposition (of his heart) he becomes 
indifferent to all objects, ho obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death ' (80).* 

For further information about the four 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, bks. ii.-vi., and to the jiarallel 
passages in the Mahdbhdrata, chiefly ok. xii. 
243-246. Of special interest also is the short 
description, Mahdbh, xii. 191-192, which, being 
in pro.se, may have been inserted from an old 
Dharviasutra,\ 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less tnie that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four d^ramas, to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
anci admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible ; it 
does not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attaclnnent to the world which is innate in 
them. It ofi’ers the opportunity in the stage of 
qrifuistha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It then, in an 
advanced ago, in tlie stage of vdnapraatha^ tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man who, approach- 
ing tho end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many precepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four aArainas\ although 
they are by no means suit«ablo for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications be 
precious for every age. 

Litkraturb. — The literature has been gi\en throughout the 
article. See also Abcbticism (Hindu), Upani^ads. 

P. Deussen. 

ASSAM.— I. Religious history.— There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Iliiuliiism 
professes to be a race religion, tho religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat- varsa, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of tho so-called ‘Aryan* immigrant.'^, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in part at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races wlio were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, tlie later developments that 
have sprung from Vedic worship must have been 
ilue in great measure to the inll nonce of aboriginal 

^SUK XXV. 207-21 

t See Deussen, AllgemHnc Gesch. d. Philosophify i. 3, pp. 90-93. 
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beliefs on tlie simple nature-worship of the Aryan 
invaders. Tliat was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahman ism and 
the intellectual aristocracy of priests, philosophers, 
and the higlily cultivated wairior chiefs who played 
so important a part in the development of Hinduism, 
must have boon due to conquest, at once physical 
and moral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Dravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
East alike believe that they were always Hindu. 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, liave dim 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer 
and slighter in figure than the aborigines, migrated 
from North-Western India. But the lower castes 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted 
into tlie Hindu community. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con- 
jecture fiom the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they were once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non-Aryan language. But in the 
Assam valley, owing to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently be stated as briefly as 
possible, tlie process by which aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the Hindu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the ))resent time, and, by 
analogy and in some cas(*s by actual historical 
indications, the process can be traced back for 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valley 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, and 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in 
contact with the beliefs of Iiulo-("hincse races. It 
is singularly interesting to note how alien blood 
and alien civilizations are (piietly assimilated by 
the slow, gentle, and irresistible force of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, uliat we now call the Assam valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent 
kingdom of Knnmriipa (y.r.), a name which still 
survives as that of the modern District of Kamrup, 
whose capital, now Gauhati (or Guahati), was. 
then famous all over India as Pragjyotishpur, the 
‘ City of Eastern astrology. ’ This kingiloni appears 
to have included, some 1500 years ago, not only 
the valley of the Braiimaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a tiling even more diliicult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the rugged and 
now alino.st inaccessible mountains of Bhutan. It 
was apparently in the Bhutanese hills that the 
kings of Kfirnarupa obtained their store of mineral 
wealth, and es])ecia]ly of copper. Tliey were 
j)Owerful monarchs, cultivated, warlike, and enter- 
prising. Each dynasty, as it an^se into power, 
attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and, by 
one or other of the lictions common to early law 
and early religion in all countries, was adopted 
into llmdui.sm. It was, indeed, by common 
consent, at Piiigjyctishpur that there came into 
being the Tantrik form of Ilimluism, that form 
which gives especial prominence to the female 
energy of the deity, his active nature being 
personified in his or ‘ wife.’ Devi, as the 

sakti of Siva, is the eneigy chiefly identified with 
tlie mystery of sex and magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the Tantras^ the scriptures 
(though, of course, not the sole scriptures) of this 
form of Hinduism. On the Nilachal hill, a beautiful 
wooded eminence near the town of Cbuihati, still 
stands the temple of Ka;nak^ Devi, one of the 
forms of the mkti of Siva. The legend that 
explains the ancient sanctity of Kaniarupa and of 
Kiimagiri (the religious name of the Nilachal hill) 
is as follows : 


Sati, the first wife of the grod diva, died of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her husband by her father who 

was incensed by the interruption of his famous sacrifice of 
hiirnt-offerintf. (It may be worth mentioning, as a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the southern slopes 
of the Bhut&n and Aka hills catch fire in the dry winter 
Boason, and can be seen glowing or blazing from great 
distances, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the sky is caus^ by the reviving ashes of Dak^a’s 
interrupted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as a penance, his 
dear! wife's body on his head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessue power, Vifpu 
pursued him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopp^ 
the body piecemeal, so that it fell to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piece fell, the place became a pi{ha^ 
sthdnaf sacred and a fit resort for pilgrims. But the most 
sacred of all was the Kamagin hill, for this became identified 
with the generative powers of Sati, and, probably by some 
subseq^uent extension of the idea, with those of Prithivi, 
‘the 6road Earth,' regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Siva continued his penance, and Kania-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mourner from his austerities. 
He 8uccee<led. 6iva was so indignant that he burnt the 
Indian Cupid to ashes by a single glance from tlie eye in the 
midst of his forehead. But Love was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where he recovered life to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity was the beautiful valley ever 
since known as Kamarupa, the ‘Sha^ie of Lo\e.' 

As the legend sulliciently indicates, the princes 
and iy>per classes of the kingdom of Kamarupa 
were Hindus, probably spoke some Indo-European 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, and were accepted 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the people 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus. It is interesting, and not without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate briefly 
what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except in the extreme North- 
West, the people have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. In 
the South they speak what are known as Dra\ idian languages, 
and the Southern races are of the dusky Negrito strain, and 
apparently akin to African peoples. In the North-East the 
Dravidian blood is mingled witli other, and especially Indo- 
Chinese, infusions. In the Assam valley the Brahmans (priests 
and astrologers) resemble their Bengali neighbours, and the 
Doins, a large fisherman caste, are plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of the people are evidently of partly Indo-Chinese 
blood, and their physical appearance is of the ‘ Mongolian ’ type, 
bearing, more or less, the charactoriBtic aspect of the yellow 
races. They have themselves (with the exception of the 
Ahoms) no record, histoiical or traditional, of their advent 
into Assam. But the languages they speak are some clue to 
the successive invasions of Indo-Chinese folk from the north- 
east and the south-east of the valley. The oldest Indo-Chinese 
language spoken in As.sam belongs to the Mon - Khmer sub- 
family, which has recently been named by Schmidt of Vienna 
the ‘Austric' family of languages. Schmidt claims that it 
extends from Assam across Rirther India to Cambodia, and 
thence through Polynesia and Micronesia to Easter Island, on 
the coast of South America. It is worth noting, in passing, 
that Hindu dynasties seem once to have reigned over peoples 
of this race in the Far East os well as in Assam. E. A. Gait, 
m his Uiatory of Assain,^ quotes the case of an Indian king, 
Samuda, who was ruling m Upper Burma in A.i>. 105, and also 
that of Ilindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in their con- 
quests of the mouths of the Mekong in a.d. 280. These Hindus, 
as Gait 8a>8, must have passed through Assam, as, probably, 
did the Hindus from Kam-bod, in N.W. India, who founded 
and gave its name to the Cambodian kingdom in Indo-China. 
It Hi possible that Mon-Khmer peoples invaded and gave their 
language temporarily to much of North-Eastern India, as well 
os to parts of Burma. But the only Mon-Khriicr tonj^e sur- 
viving in Assam is that of the Khasis, now inhabiting and 
giving their name to the mountains between Kamrup and 
Sylhet. These interesting people lemained independent until 
they came under British rule, and have not even now come 
under Hindu influences. They are a curious counten>art 
of the Basoues In the Pyrenees. Elsewhere the Mon-Khmer 
element, wnether in blood or speech, has become completely 
asKiiiulated, and can no longer be distinguished. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented by the 
various peoples speaking the Tibe to- Burmese tongues. These 
have three mam groups of dialects. The first of them is Naga, 
siKiken in and to the east of the Naga hills. The secxjnd is 
Kuki-Chin, spoken in Manipur, Cach&r, the Lushai hills, and 
by the interesting race known as the Mikirs, who now inhabit 
an outlying bastion of the Kh&si hills jutting into the Assam 
plain. The people speaking these two groups of dialects have 
os yet hardly at all come into contact with Hinduism, and 
retain their own primitive animistic superstitions. The third 
and most important group is that now known (since Brian 
Hodgson’s celebrated investigations into their language and 
ethnology) as ‘ Bodos.’ They comprise the Meches of Northern 
Bengal ; the Kachans of Northern Assam ; the Diinasas, who 
live III the hills between Nowgong and Cachar ; the Gllros and 
Tipperas, inhabiting the mountains called after them ; scattered 
plains- folk known os L&hings and Rabhas ; and (if they really 
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belong to the Bodo race) the Chutiyas of Lakhiinpur and the 
great Majuli island in the Brahmaputra. It is not to he sup- 
posed that the people who now speak Bodo languages were 
all of coniinon origin. But the wide-spread survival of this 
^roup of tongues presupposes an invasion of sutlicient force to 
iniposc them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was complete. It is impossible to And any ethnological differ- 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Dravidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of ‘Aryan* blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is practically a Hindu caste, 
to which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
admitted. The Khyons, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Mcches and the Kacharis, though they 
live among Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutiyas also. The Garos, Tippcras, and Dimas*^, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
band, the race most properly described as Bodos (see art. 
Boix) 8) are rapidly losing their native speech, and are being 
adopted into Hinduism. 

What the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamarupa was, it is impossiiile to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of kings and nohles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrine of Kam- 
aki^a Devi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 
iden tilled with Westein Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal — a leligion of propitiation of 
awful and uncompreheiidcd natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, often by the slaughter of human 
victims. Kamariipa, with its shrines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mahdhhdrata downwards, and especially 
in certain l/urdnas which deal chiefly with the 
worship of Siva and his Mcti, such as the Kdlclcd 
Purdna, On the otlier hand, Krsiia makes a fre- 
quent aiipearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply anciynt contests between 
the (uilt of Krsna ari<l that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headiiuartersof the British District of Darrang, are the sc^attered 
remains of what seem to have been temples — stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamented. These are said to 
have been the palace of one BanaAsura (the word Asiira im- 
plies that the king w'as a non-Hindu by origin), who w'as the 
son of Ball Asura. Bana had many sons an<l one lovely daughtor 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dieamt one night of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant C’liitra-lekha (litcrallv, the ‘ draughts-woman *) had 
magic skill in drawing iiorlraits, and she drew in turn Uie 
features of all the princes in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hcsiUtion, she ventured to depict Amruddha, the grand- 
son of Kfsya himself, and this picture Usha recognize<l as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Amruddha was attrai ted by 
magic arts to Usha’s bower, and ‘ married her aoconling to the 
Gandharva ceremony.* The >oung lovers were surprised by the 
princess’s father, who, in liigh wrath, being a fervent follower of 
6iva, cast the prince into prison, and confined him ‘in ser|>ent 
bonds.* K[^r.ia came to his grandson’s rescue with a great tiect 
and army, and carried him and his bride away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood wm shed that the town is 
called Sonituur or Tezpur f‘the city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ‘river of fear.* The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to be the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 
bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
this tale which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hills. They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘ Daphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible that the Daphlas once liveil in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of Indo-Chinese 
invaders. Their national costume, curiously enough, 
resembles the traditional dress of the god Siva, 
and tlie lower caste Hindus believe them to be of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a Kirati, ‘dweller in the liills.’ It was 
indeed somewliere in these north-eastern hills that 
the Epic hero Arjuna received lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from 6iva. In any cose, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to he readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it is said that Bhaluka, 
the grandson of Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are still_viHible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Akd hills. The Akas, whoso chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhiiluka. It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race tliat Avas 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
duized, and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
fold. 

But there arc many such legends, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and rura^ia, to have earned off the ear-rings of 

Aditi (the mother and daughter of Dak^a, alx)ve described) to 
his impregnable castle of Pragjyotishpur, where Kr^i;a, at the 
request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
jewels. In the Ilanra^hJia the same htt)ry is tol<l in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s son and successor was Bhagaclatta, who 
is frequently mentioned in the Mahdbhdtata. In the Sahhd 
Parvan of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subseiiucntlv, 
it IS related that Bhagarlatta went with a great army to the 
assistance of Dur\odhan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavaa in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will lind a lull account of it in 
History of Assam, In the first half of the 
7tli cent, we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
liistory from the famous Chinc'^e traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, wlio visited Kumar Bhaskara Varmana, 
then king of Kamarupa. Ass^iiii was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The king and the upner classes were Tantrik 
Hindus, Die humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was pciiia[)s 
an advantage, as we shall sec when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese llinduisni. 
From the 7tli to the 12th cent, our sole knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
which were r(*cords of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
Wlien the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 12S2, the old kingdom of Kamariiua had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may lie said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shans who descended into the valley 
over the Tatkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de T.acouperic, the eminent authority on 
this subject, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mon*^, Negritos, and (-hinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongdy. Tneir hu-ranfis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are ehroiiicles comparable for 
accuracy ot detail and jiicturesqueness of nanation 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, wliich resulted linally in 
British supremacy in Assam. Tlie name Assam 
itself is probably derived fiom the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms (a.v.) closely 
resembles that of previous riileis of the country. 
They, like their piedeco'-ssors, iinally established 
themselves at Fragjyotislipur (which gradually 
came to bo called Gaiiliuti) after having founded 
Sibsagar and other towns and palaces m Upper 
Assam. The kings and tlieir Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country, 
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and became, as /calous Hindus, defenders of tlie 
famous shrine of the Tantrik goddess Kamflksa. 
But the l>ulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tantriks at all. They 
are, like the followers of Chaitanya in Bengal, 
Vaisnavas, and hold a creed which is manifestly 
tinged by Buddhistic inlluences. Their faith is 
that of the BhCigavatas, enthusiastic worshippers 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prayer, 
as having been incarnate in human form, anA as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption is not con- 
sidered as possible or desirable. Kather is it the 
object of the Vaisiiava worshipper to obtain bv 
hhakti, or ‘ devotion,’ and prayer, fellowship with 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity (see Buakti-MARGA). 

2. Saktism.— (a) Historical a.9ncr^.— This new 
religion, to which the majority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now 
belong, came into being at a time ^vlien the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the Ahom kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East. One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers was Nara Narayana, who died 
in 1584 after a rule of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of his 
brother, the (‘clebrated commander Silarai. Nara 
Narayana himself is described as a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the spread of the Hindu religion. , Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was^ himself a ISakta (a wor- 
shipper of tlie Mkti of 6iva), and he re-built the 
temple of Kain^ksa Hevi, which had been destroyed 
by Musalman invaders. He imported Brahmans 
from Bengal to conduct the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the j)arvatia gtesain 
(‘mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at Kam- 
aksa, is a Bengali from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea. The temple con- 
tains two stone figures which are said to represent 
Nara Narayana himself and liis^ warrior brother 
Silarai (or ISukladhvaj). What Saktism then was 
(and what it still is in principle) may be judged 
from the ceremonies conducted at the opening of 
the restored temple. Here wo cannot do better 
than quote from G*ait’s Hutory. 

‘ At this time Saktism was the predominant form of Hinduism 
in this part of In<iia Its adherents base their observances on 
the Tantras, a senes of religious works in winch the various 
ceremonies, pray^s, and incantations are prescribed in a 
dialo^e between biva and his wife Parvatl The fundamental 
idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature os manifested by personified desire. It is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices from which even human beings 
were not exempt. In the Kdlikd Purdxita it is stated that a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable sacrifice that can 
be offered, and the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with is laid down in great detail. When the new temple of 
Kam&k^ w'as OT>ened, the occasion was celebrated by the im- 
molation of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads 
were offered to the goddess on salvers made of cop^r. Accord- 
ing to the U(^ Jglim, there was in Kamarupa a class of persons 
called Bhogis, who were voluntary victims. From the time 
when they announced that the goadesa had called them, they 
w'ere treated as privileged persons ; they were alIowx*d to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at their command ; 
but when the annual festival came round, they were killed. 
Marie also held an important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain-i-Akhan the people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by the examination of a child cut 
out of the bodj of pregnant woman who has gone her full 
term of montf^.” The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable, and they were often associated with licen- 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at’ (p. 00). 

It may be noticed as a historical fact, that the 
Saktism of Kaiiiaksa was tlie religion in turn of 
dynasty after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 
promoted from a state of semi -savagery by adoption 
into Hinduism. It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutalitjr and lust were^ im- 
ported into the cult by association with primitive 


beliefs. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad- 
jacent Surma valley, seem to have been addicted 
to human sacrifice and to all the excesses and 
abuses that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, tliat life in the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 
diysical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
ndo-Chincse races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in occujiation of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro- 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had they established themselves on tlie 
ruins of the Ahom monarchy, there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would nave come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kamaksa was one of incon- 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 16th cent, a reformation 
of the utmost importance <and interest altered the 
whole aspect and aiiplication of Hinduism in 
Assam, it may l)e well to state briefly what the 
present state of 8akti-worship in the Brahmaputra 
valley is known to he. 

(6) ^dktism at the present time , — The modern 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Nature are undoubtedly less 
sensual, less devilishly cruel, than in mediieval 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons : (1) the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placid acquiescence and 
tolerance ; (2) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer religion of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence ; (3) Jiritish rule, again, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
dangerous; (4) above all, perhaps, the spread of 
education, the improvement or communication, 
and the fact that Assam has now probably a 
larger foreign population in proportion to its total 
numbers than any other Indian province, have 
efl’ected a real change in the tercets, perhqps, and 
certainly in the manners of oaktas. Saktism 
remains, and must remain while the Tantras are 
the scriiitures of the sect, a religion of blind terror, 
of uncompreliendcd forces, of the terrible mystery 
of birth and death. The root-idea seems to be 
that Nature creates only to destroy ; that she 
creates only bccanse she destroys ; that life is 
begotten only because it is foredoomed to early 
destruction. The Saktist can indectl say of his 
Kamaksa, or of some other form of the generative 
powers of boon nature, that, like the Lucretian 
Venus, 

‘ per te quoniam genus onine animantum 
Concipltur, visitque exortum lumina solis.’ 

He can, indeed, take pleasure in the recurring 
niar\el of love. But behind seems to lurk a 
morbid sense that life and death go hand in hand, 
or rather that one is the shadow of the other. 
Since the Venus of the Nilachal hill is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by loving, 
by begetting, by slaying. This sentiment is very 
widely, if obscurely, present in the minds of Hindus 
of even the highest intelligence and culture. In 
Bhanumati (Calcutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the most eminent of living 
Bengali men of letter/^, the sense of the mingled 
horror and rapture of Sakti-worship is expressed in 
a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 
convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a graphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tided wave 
which swept over the district of Chittagong in 
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October 18D7. The whole ilescription is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that tliis remote corner of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 
doru of Kamarupa, and still preserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a slnjfularly beautiful and poetic descrip- 
tion of the smiling aspect of the Chittagong coast in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of the pale azure of the 
sky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the rich gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which 11 le 
brown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Cliandra-sekhar, crowned with the 
gleam of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 
lies the rocky Island shnne of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrillces were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the expectation of a plentiful har\ est. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 
hearts of their relatives and children ; their minds are filled 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sutlicient food, 
liut the goddess is bent on warning her cicaturcs that death 
18 her function as well as life, and love, and happiness. On Uk* 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, the great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible W’arning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all— happy homes, men, women, and chilcfren, ripen- 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey, and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air — in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly heaaed 
* Maj^-K^etirat* the * Field of Hattie.* 

And this, be it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose hi^h in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of tlie 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of tlie 
ancient conceptions whicli gave the Brahmans of 
t^ragjyotislipur their supremacy through Eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Kamarupa its old 
rejmtation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms ; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners ; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amabasya week the shrine is closed to all, be- 
cause, bv a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identilied with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the gieat river 
Brahmaputra, >vhich flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impure throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the Asoka§tami, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the Report on the Census of Assam, taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows : 

* Their religious ceremonies [i,e, those of the ^&ktas of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says* that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of K&m&k^ relate to things that can 
never become the subject of description, and that ** the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind could 
be capable of devising.** I am not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, but bis statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as 1 know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
of religion.* Here Clait refers his readers to the account of 
S&ktism given by Monier Williams in his lieligious L\f$ aiui 
Thought in India, 

The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
kdraSy or ‘ five M^s,* namely, Madya, ‘ wine ' ; 
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Mdyisa, ‘ flesh ’ ; Matsya, ‘ fish ’ ; Mudra, ‘ parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation’; and Maithuna, 
‘ the indulgence of sqx.’ B. C. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Saktism in the Assam Census 
Report for 1001 . 

Before quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only riglit to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not be accepted as a fair 
account of either the religious beliefs or the ethics 
of the great bulk of Assamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they arc 
a mild, contented, and smiling lace, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, ho far an the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity, lleligion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to prie.sts, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
.osts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamak^a temjile, it is true, and it is to be feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and modesty 
are more valued and more consistently practised 
than ill Assam, which in this respect compares 
very favourably with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In truth, the oakti-worship 
of Kauiaksa can hardly be considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to be of foreign origin ; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Va4navism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3 . The Vai^navism of Assam.— (a) The historic 
cal aspect of Assamese Vu^nu-worship. — When the 
Koch king Nara Narayaiia (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Aliom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma- 
putra valley, the great social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengal by Chaitaaya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in tlie country. 

In still earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bhuiya, and these claimed to bo 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Arimatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Ratna Sin^^h. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar's 
daughter Lak^mi became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she lx>re two sons, Santanu and Samanta. Santanu became a 
follower of yi^QU, and Stoanta a ^kta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva— another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The nrothers 
separatod, Santanu and his sons going to Rampur in Nowgong, 
while S&manta remained in Extern Assam, at Lak^nnpur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhimpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachari or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Chutiya monarch whose capital was at Sadiya, near the north- 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they fell victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. As in 
BO many other cases, this semi-roval family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa m Central Assam, 
and his son Kusainbar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankara De\ a. 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not difler in material points 

from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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too, tlesciibes Sankara Dova as the descendant of 
famous cliiefs, Init speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern marches. 

It IS said of {Sankara that he early recogniize<l the crude and 
cruel features of the cult of the ffodde^s of Life and Death, 
and was puz/lcd by the anomalies of the »S&kta religion, obvious 
enough to modern minds, if they presented few difficulties to 
simi)le races bin rounded not only oy human foes, but by the 
frequently hostile and always terrible and incomprehensible 
forces of a land of fierce, sunshine, and one much subject to 
earthquake and storm. Sankara’s fate was cast in a happier 
and more peaceful time, when there was an equilibrium of 
forces between the two great. i>ower8 of the Koch and the 
A horn, and when men had leisure to think of the possibility 
that human beings might conceivably live at peace together, 
and that Nature herself might not be so hostile after all. He 
spent twelve years in Bengal, chiefly', it is supposed, at Nuddea, 
where he learnt the religious ideas of a greater than himself, 
the famous reformer Chaitanya. Like his master, he made the 
Bhdgavad Gita his scripture, and Kr%5Va, the heroic incar- 
nation of Visyii, the god of his worship. He was one of the 
most eminent of the many teachers, both before and after 
C’haitan\a, of the Bhdgavata religion, w’hich in some of its forms 
so closily resembles the teachings of Christianity that it has 
been siijiposcd by sonic that the doctrine of hhakti^ or personal 
adoration of a divine Father, w-as borrowed from the Thoinasine 
Christians of .Southern India (see Bhakti-makoa). Sankara, at 
all events, abjured jmests, idols, and castes, and taught that 
all men an* alike the sons of \ ibt.iu, possessed of immortal souls, 
and capable of be.ng freed from sui and sorrow’ by addressing 
their p^a^els to their lo\ing Father. He at first strove to 
juopagate his ideas — and his earnest desire to fin<i comerts 
affords another parallel w'lth Christianity — in the Ahom 
doimnions But the Ahom kings were un<ler the domination 
of Sakta priests, who denounced the innovator as a heretic. 
Sankara was compelled to take refuge at Barpeta, in the king- 
dom of the mild and enlightened Koch king Nara Narayapa. 
It is said that the king ha<l many interviews with the reformer, 
and eycn proposed to become his disciple. But Sankara, w'lth 
characteristic modesty, refused the honour. 

Tliis story may merely record in a concise and 
picturchque form the fact that the Vaisnavas of 
Assam never tiied, as their Bialiman predecessors 
had done, to >Nin over the ruling classes. Their 
‘ kingdom,’ if the expression may he used without 
irreveieiiee, ‘ was not of this world,’ and they were 
content to make converts among the humblest 
laces and classes, those y\hich oithodox llindui.sm 
liad, vith .some vague memory of the old ‘Aryan’ 
exclusiveness, regarded as Mlecchas aijd bar- 
baiian. It is said by modern followers of Sankara 
that ho had studied the Bhdgavad Gltdy before he 
proceeded to Bengal, with Hari JDeva and Damodar 
l)cva, suhsoqncntly to be themselves founders of 
minor Vaisnava sects. It is possible that there 
was at this period a widely spread wave of religious 
inquiry and a silent revolution against the phy.si- 
eal and sinritual tyranny of Sakta jiriests. It is 
at least a curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abuses of Koman doctrine and discipline, a pre- 
ci‘<ely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Vyasa in Nepal, B^mananda in Orissa, 
Chaitanya in Bengal, and Sankara in Assam. 

Sankara is said to have lived to great old age, 
and to have died in the year 1569. He was suc- 
ceeded by his favourite disciple Madhava, a Kfty- 
astha like himself. Among those who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, MaiBiava is regarded with 
even greater reverence than Sankara himself, and 
the sect in commonly known «as the Mahapuru- 
fciyas, the followers of the ‘ Great Man ’ or Teacher, 
i.e, ALadhava. But there were some who, on the 
death of tlieir original teacher, were still under 
the influence of old-time ideas, and resented the 
founding of a hierarchy of Kayasthas as religious 
guides. Several Brahman disciples seceded and 
founded sects of their own. Tlie most important 
of these Brahman dissidents were Daniodar Deva, 
Hari Deva, and Gopal Deva, who founded numerous 
chattraSy or centres of religious instruction. The 
most imi)ortant and interesting of these are the 
institutions, not wholly unlike Buddhist monas- 
teries, at Auniilti, Dak.siiipat, Garamur, and Kuru- 
ahahi — all in the remarlcahle Majuli island, 
perhaps the longest river -island in the world, 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between the 
modern District^ of Sibsagar and l^akhimpur. 
There is little Saktisrn now except in Kamrup 
Jiaur ; and that of the Vaisnavas in Lower Assam 
is mainly Mahapiiru.siya, while Upper Siam, in- 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalang, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Bainumya gusains. 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an unauestioned sway. 
There was one Aniruddha, a Kolita or writer by 
caste, who quarrelled with Sankara Deva and 
founded the Moamari^l sect, which played an im- 
portant part in subsequent political events, and is 
Known to all students of Assamese history as the 
origin of the famous Moamaria rebellion. It is 
said that the word ‘ Moaimiria ’ is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Brahman.s to the 
loAV-caste followers of Aniruddha, who lived by a 
frc.sh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known as mod, Ilis disciples were known as 
‘killers of moa-fish.’ They became ‘fishers of 
men’ to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a liard nut for the Ahom rulers of As.sam 
to crack. 

For a time the Malifipurusiyas and Bamuniyas 
between them practically ousted oaktisin from 
Assam. Its restoration was due to the royal 
pride of the famous Ahom king Sukhrungpha, 
better known by his Hindu name of lludra 
Singh (1696-1714). He wished to adojit Hindu- 
ism, and was too proud to accept the saran, the 
oath and formula of orthodoxy, from a subject. 
He imported one Krsnaram Bhattachariya from 
Nuddea, and made him imrvatia gu.muiy the 
high priest of the nioun tain-temple ot Kriinaksa. 
Kri^naram was a Sakta, and the Court ami its 
dependants adopted his form of Hinduism. The 
new gu§ain’s priestly arrogance was aptly shown 
when Kudra oingh tiied and was succeeded by his 
son, Sunyeopha or Laksmi Singh. Krsnaram 
refufeoil to recognize the young king, on the ground 
of illegitimacy. Laksmi Singh accordin^y im- 
ported another Sakta priest from Bengal, who 
was the founder of the family of the Na Gu^ain, 
the ‘New Priests,’ as the Parvatia Gusains are 
the heads of the Nati Gusains, who together with 
them form the nucleus of Saktlsm in As.sam. 
There arc, however, a few representatives still of 
the old indigenous Saktisrn of the Assam valley, 
whoy from tlicir habit of going about un-turbaned, 
are known by the title of M^kali MurUy the ‘ Bare- 
heads.’ Gait believes that Saklism has more vital 
force than Vaisnavism. ‘Many Vaisnavas,’ he 
says, ‘arp attracted by the more realistic worship 
of the Saktas, and offer sacrifices at Kamak^a 
despite the remonstrances of their spirituaj guides.’ 
In truth, Vaisnavism, as practised oy its humbler 
converts, is but a stage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal races of Assam. It in- 
volves chiefly the giving up of good roast j)Oik 
and rice-beer — luxuries to which the castes that 
have Indo-fjJhinese blood in their veins aie much 
addicted. ISaktism, on the other hand, j^mts little 
check on sensual gratification, since it is always 
possible for enthusiasts of cither sex to regard 
themselves as incai nations of the male or female 
form of the deity, and so to please divinity by 
pleasing themselves. 

{b) Vaisnavism at the •present time . — It remains 
to say a word as to the Vaisnavas as they now 
are. Laymen are under the supervision of the 
gusnim of one chattra or another, to whom they 
have taken the vow of obedience. Tliey arc 
visited from time to time by bhakatSy or disciples 
of the chattray who exact the doles or line.s by 
which the community is maintained. They are 
mostly simple and innocent enough folk, not much 
given to religious or ethical speculation. Their 
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rustic existence is so uneventful and unchequered 
that a very plain and uncoinplex theorv of moral 
and material existence spllices them. The Maha- 
purusiyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
avatars^ or incarnations of Visnu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump- 
tion of divine lionours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
(ieeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
llaii. Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtaUy tlie cnthiisiastio singing of Jiymns 
accompanied by much beating of drums (dhol) 
and clashing of cymbals (kartal). The ten ineq- 
uations, or Avatar, of Visnu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
stroyed by Madhava himself, and are slowly but 
surely reasserting thcmselv/3s, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Maha- 
purusiyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
fully as the sects that have llrahnian leaders. 
The Kaulia Bhaknts, the monks or recluses who 
live in the precincts of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, and wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chaitra ^ 
there is an image of Visnu, but this is said by the | 
Kaulias to be a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the coniiiion people. 'J'hcy them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
BJutfjavad Ultd, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning tow'ards 
pantheism. 

The ^lahapurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. Th^ 
do not cat domesticated animals or fowds. (It 
may be w'orth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘deer’ pahu, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit jiasit. The deer is, in fact, ^ tke 
animal.’) The Mahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or pohjaxc, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their })iincipal, scrip- 
tures are a Kirtav and Da.^nm attributed to Sankar 
])eva, and a Ndmqhosa and liatndvali said to have 
been composed by Madhava. The Kirtan and 
Ndmfjhosa are anthologies from different purdnas. 
The Dasam and the liatndvali arc extracts from 
the Bhd(j(ivad GUd, The Mahapurusiyas refuse to 
cat with the Daniodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Daniodariyas w^orshin the idol of Krsna, 
and they regard their founaer Daiuodar Deva as 
an incarnation, of that god. llefusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sudras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to liomage of Sankar and 
Madliava. In other respects there is little difler- 
ence betw'een their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapuiusiyas. Though they are care- 
ful for llrahmanical .supremacy, they arc, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahapuru- 
siyas, and eat the flesh of goats, jiigeons, ducks, 
etc,, following in that i expect the example of their 
Ilraliman teachers. Nor are they so particular 
as the oQdra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. 

The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an emanation pf Krsna, but do not on that 
account deny that Sankar w as also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the hhaknt-seva, w’hich permits their Brahman 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all ofl’erings 
made to them by their jajmdnafi, or disciples. 
IJaji Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madhava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodaiiyas. 

Finally, a few' words must be said as to the fol- 


lowers of Gopal Deva. Gopal was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chnttra of his ow n. But it is said that 
tlic misunderstanding did not w holly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is difli- 
cult at the present day to see much dilhuence 
between the beliefs and practices of the follow'ers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurusiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4 . Methods of conversion. —The most important 
method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, h\it 
one ahvays reserved for ruling princes and })ow'er- 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, w'jis that desciibed 
by Gait as ‘ conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
(iJcns'its of Assam, 1891, p. 83) : 

‘The Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that he is a Hindu of , unexce))tionable ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought fit 
to conceal their idcntit}', and present Inm with a hi and new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced back to some gwi in 
the Hinau pantheon or some potentate in Hindu mythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandal, had intercourse with his 
wife, w'ho w'as no other than an incarnation of Parvati. W hile 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnishe<i, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were K^triyas who fled eastwards to escape the v\rath of 
ParaiSurtoa, and had remained there ever since, disguised as 
Meches and Koches. The Kachari kings of- Hirandia were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestry had been satisfao 
tonly traced back to Bhiiiia, the tw’o chiefs, Kr^oa and (JoMiida 
Chandra, were placed (about 1790 a.d.) in the body of a large 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people as newly born Hindus. The wdiole of the Kachans 
of that part of the country were also aiimitted to he of 
Ksatri.\a origin, arul N\ere allo^^ed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The con- 
version of the Manimins (or Meithei, the Kuki-Chin race 
inhabiting the Imphal \ alley) hapiiened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been the founder of the rox al 
family, while the masses of the people, like the Kachans, were 
admitUnl to be “concealed K^tnxas.*' To tins da\ a Isaga or 
Kuki on (‘onxersion is at liberty to describe hnnself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the Ahoms, India wius 
selected as the m>thical progenitor of the kings, but no spiM lal 
ongin seems to have been assigned to the common peojilc, so 
that an Ahom on coinerbion takes as low' a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in his own estimation, as he does 111 that of ortho- 
dox Hindus ' 

Here (iait adds an iiileicsting note to the eflect 
that India also enters into tlie traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far Etust. 
India alone of the Vedie gods, l<'oi]»es tells ns, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
(Lai^gaaries of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 
ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved im])ortant eonces.sions, 
w'hich the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for wdiieh a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste — generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sjioradic and conlined to humble folk, and such 
people are kept on a much lower footing than the 
kings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Soino- 
tiriies they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the As.sam valley the Koch c.aste is usually 
allotted to converts - a eiicumstanec' not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch wq 
originally the name of a laee whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Ih'iigal, changed their name 
to Bajbaihsi, or ‘royal-bom,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. Tlie true Bodos of the Kaehaii Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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cousins, tlie Di-nia-iisji, ns already related, have 
been raised to Ksatiiya rank. But even the 
name of Jvoeli cannot be assumed all at once. A 
Kaohaii, for instance, begins by placing himself 
under tlie protection of a gusain and taking the 
oatli of obedience, or saran. He is then called a 
Saraniya. At tljis stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fie- 
miently, distilled s[urit8. Next he (or rather his 
descendants) becomes a Modahi, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes or disajmears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kachfiri 
is accejited as a Kamtali or ]3ar Koch. Even tlien, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
tlie matter of poik, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufliciently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now weaker than on 
the coniines of liengal, a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Kachari or Ahoiii retains his 
tiibal appellation. In the Surma \ alley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Manipuris and Kachari.s ; and these, as explained 
above, are entitled to be received as Ksatriyas 
though the Ksatriya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipporas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Rarli. 

It may be mentioned in passing tliat instances 
have been known in which members of hilltiibes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For instance, there is a well -authenticated case of a younjj 
Kachan in Darrang who was brought yp in a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtained a somewhat lucrative post. To a 
man of his race it seemed natural that he should invest his 
savings in a polygamous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could lliid nothing in the New 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband of two 
wives. It was, of course, impossible for his pastor to accept his 
view of the case, but he married a Koch girl en seconder noccb^ 
and himself in due course became a ilitidu Koch. 

At tJic present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal lias spread, 
to some extent, to the educated classes in the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and imiilies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Bande Mdtdram 
hymn is addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
in one sense, it undoubtedly has tliis meaning. 
But no one who will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Math, 
from wliich the hymn is taken, wdll have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies the adora- 
tion of a female divinity, who is, more or les.s 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the vanislied 
kingdom of Brag jyotish pur. The neo-Siiktists 
who, in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
‘ national ’ movement towards autonomy and inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of Jajian has given the hint for this new ambition. 
It will be a matter of much interest to see whether 
followers of the more esoteric and, according to 
lMiro])ean ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu lielief will be able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modern hhirone. Oi the intellectual ability or the 
Aryo-Dravidian upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, tlie heirs of the ancient civilization of 


Kamarupa, tlioio can be no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with o;ic another is equally undoubted. 
It may be that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius — a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of llepublicaii Borne. It would be unwise to 
dogmatize or jirophcsy in matter wliose solu- 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. 
It would be unfair to remind the political re- 
formers of Assam that the slirine of Venus Kam- 
aksfi still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to priests who are much as \> ere 
the piiests of old time, when the humbl(^ civil 
station of (Gauhati was the proud and famous 
capital of Pragjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in tlie travels of Ralph 
Fitch, wlio visited the country of Couch, or 
Qnichen, as he calls it, when Nara Narayana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of the old 
kingdom of Kamarupa. 

See, fuither, separate artt. on Ahoms, Bodos, 
KhAsis, Lushais, Manipuris, Mikirs, Nagas. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Assam 
see IslAm (in Burma and Assam), and for the 
Buddhism see BUDDHISM (in Burma and Assam). 

Litkraturk. — E. A. Gait, A History of Assam ^ Calcutta, 
190C, and Census of India, 1891 (Assam), 1892; B. C. Allen, 
Census of India, 1901 (Assam), 1902 ; Assam District 
Ga 2 Ht(>er 8 , iii. (Goalpara), Calcutta, 1900 ; iv. (Kumrup), Allaha- 
bad, 1905 ; V. (Darrang), Allahabad, 1905 ; vi. (Nowgong), Cal- 
cutta, 1905 ; vii. (Sibsagar), Allahabad, 1906 ; viii. (Ijakhimpur), 
Calcutta, 1905 : Manmatha Nath Ghose, A Brief Sketch of the 
Rcbgious Beliefs of the Assamese People, Calcutta, 1896. 

J. D. Anderson. 

ASSASSINS.— X. Names.— ‘ Assassins ' was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called TaTimites (‘ Instruetion- 
ists’) orHasanites (‘followers of Hasan Sabali’), 
forming a branch of the Batinites (‘followers of 
the Inner Meaning 0, IsmaTlians (‘adherents of 
Ismri’il b. Ja’far ai^-Sadiq ’), or Sab’ites (‘Hej)- 
tadists '), and sometimes confused with the Baba- 
kites or Huraniites and Qarmatians (q-v,)> For the 
origin or the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latin 
documents assasini, assessini, aasisiniy assassin 
hassasuti^ heissessin, etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were offered till it was linally identified 
oy de Sacy (M^m. dc V Institute iv. 44) with the 
Arabic hassJtdshln or hashlshiyya^ ‘ drinkers of 
(an extract of hemp possessing intoxi- 
cating j)roperties, with which tiiere is reason to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that effect which 
is told by Marco Polo (3rd ed., Yule, i. 139), though 
parallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 
Hammer, Mines de VOrient, iv. 355), can only l>e 
regardf'd as a romance. The name Iimshashin 
with its synonym has as yet been found in very 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian brand i 
of the sect ; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who associated 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
{ZDMG XX. 591). 

2. Tenets. — The tenets of the community arc 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the Isma’ Ilians was a conflation of philosophic 
pantheism, emanating from India, with the for- 
muloe of Islam ; and the doctrine whereby this 
process was facilitated, and which won tliem the 
name Batinites, was that every text of the Qur’an 
had a hidden meaning, which was to be followed 

* To de Socy’g references wo may add Mufid al-*ulum (Cairo, 
1310, p. 50), where l^ashish is said to be the food of the Mull 3 ,ids 
(the name by which the sect is known to its enemies). 
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to the exclubioii of the literal sense. The name 
Sab'ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imdms^ whereas most 
of the Sh rites recognized twelve ; the seventh 
being that Isma’il b. Ja’far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
iinaniate to another son Musa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma’ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some time as Mahdi 
(‘ divincly-guidcd ’leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his so!i Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab'ite refers to tiieir 
belief in seven incarnations of the deity, called 
ndiiqSy ‘ utterers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma’il; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these ndtiqs there came a series of seven inmins^ 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively (‘argument*), dhii massa 
(‘sucker,^ i.c. imbiber of learning), dal akbar 
(‘greater missionary*), dd'l ma'dhiln (‘permitted 
missionary*), mnkallih (‘trainer*) and 'tmCmin 
(‘believer*); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by llattering a 
man’s particular taste (e..g. practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debaucliery before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubth as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘ washing * as 
obeying the imSm, ‘ washing with sand * (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘ permitted missionary * 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘ inner meaning * assigned by them 
to Qur’anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer (Chres- 
toniatliio persane, i. 178); 

* When the Qur’an sa^s Jesus had no father, the meaning^ is 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher : 
when it says that he raised the dead, it signifies that he 
brought knowledge to dead understandings.* 

Rather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qur’aiiic passages in whicli Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names they supposed to 
stand for the first two Khalifs, Aba liakr and 
*Omar, who kept the first imam, 'AH, out of his 
rights. With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘existence* might be regarded as an attribute; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Muhammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said :o have first come into 
existence ; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the universal soul. 

3. History. — The tenets of this community seem 
to haA’^e attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 5th cent, of Isl&m ; for the work of Ibii 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
century contains but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imam. * The imi>ortance of the branch 
known as Assassins began Avith yasan b. 'AH b. 
Sabah the yimyarite, ordinarily known as yasan 
Sabah, ’'vho in a.d. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamut near Kazvin ; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1256, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol Hulagu. On that occasion the conqueror 


gave his vizier 'Ata Malik Juwaini the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called Jahdn-Kxcshdi, tr. by De- 
fiiniery m J A, 1860. 

This summary was afterwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhoiid {ob. 1498) in his together with 

some other matter bearing on the history of tlasan ^abalj and 
his successors (published with tr. by Jourdain in Notices et 
Extraxts^ ix. 143 fl.). An account in some respects more 
favourable to ^asan is given in the chronicle of tl^iii<l^llAh 
Mustaufi(ot. 1349 A.n.), translated by Defr6mery in JA, 1848. 
Some of the matter given by Mirkhond is derived from a work 
by the celebrated ]Ni?am al-Mulk, vizier of the Scljuks, who 
was well acquainted with ^asan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jdmi' at-iawdril^ Mus. Ur. 1684), 

which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by K. G. 
Browne (A Literary History of Persia^ ii. 190 ff.), who has dis- 
l>osed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
cated. According to this, his father’s home was Kulah, but he 
ad migrated to Qum, where l^asun W'as born ; both originally 
belonged to the Shi'ite ‘Sect of Twelve,’ butt lie son was con- 
verted to the ‘Sect of Seven’ through the clToits of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Nasir-i-Khusrav. These missionaries, societies founded 
by whom had already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Fatimid Khalifs of Kgypt, at whose court ambition 
which had lailed to find giatification at that of the Scljuks, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth to which reference has been made assigns Hasan a 
motive of this sort for joining the sect. 

About the year 472 A.H. (A.D. 1079) IJasan Avent 
to the court of the Egyptian Klialif Mustan^ir, 
and studied tlie doctrines of the coinniunity whicli 
he had joined. But he did not stay more tfian tAvo 
years in Ej^ypt, having espoused the caur>c of the 
Khalifs eldest son Nizar, who had been aiipointed 
hy his father to succeed him, hut Ava.s later 
displaced in favour of another son. ^asan Sahali 
maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
imam Avas unalterable. He obtained, hoAvever, 
some sort of certificate as Isnia'ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons Avho Avere 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081 ; and a writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
yasan Sabah as a successful preacher of Batinisni 
in Khurasan aiidTiaq (Schefer, op, cU.y i. 161). 

According to Ibn Athir (cd. Tornherg, vol. 
X. p. 213), the Isnia'ilian revival with whicli 
yasan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at SaAva, where eighteen men met 
to perform Avorship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mu'adhdhin (‘ caller to 
prayer*), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered Avlien 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The vizier Ni^am al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter Avho was suspected of the murder to 
be executed Avith great brutality, and thereby ex- 
posed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 
yasan Sabah’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to he 
avenged on Ni^am al-Mulk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; hut the order of 
events is not quite certain. What is clear is that 
the sect Avas highly unpopular Avith the orthodox, 
though the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt tlie need for strongholds in which tliey could 
he safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in hetAveen Isfahan and Nisabur 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Eeistan, 1900, p. 
62). That of Alamut, Avliich fell into the hands 
of yasan, ‘ is 32 miles from Kazvin ; it is on a 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narroAv, not 20 yards Avide at the top ; about 
200 feet high everywhere save to the W., Avhere it 
may he 100* {JRUS viii. 431 ; cf. iii. 15). yasan 
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is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from an ‘Alid avIio liai)pened to he governor, and 
on 'whom yasaii imj)Oscd hy professed asceticism 
and piety ; and he probably obtained authority 
aniuiig the Tsina'ilians bv professing to act as the 
deputy of the Egyptian Khalif, whom tliey acknow- 
leagcd as their c)iief. yasan caused the land sur- 
rounding his fortress to bo carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste of tlie Islamic Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties in the East, 
llasan was a preacher and controversialist. Works 
by him * or oy his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ite doctrines, excited sulficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-dhazali, wlio refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Klialif Musta^hir (487-512 A.ll.), 
whose reign coincided with Ilasan’s tenure of 
A lam at. A second tract written by liim in answer 
to tlie ‘ Instructionists,* called ‘The Just Balance* 
(aJ-Qustds al-Mustaqhn)i was publislied in Cairo, 
1000. It is in the form of a dialogue between 
Cha/all and [i member of the sect. Tlio latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of his mother, ‘ and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamut,’ as well as a comrade of 
Dainglian Isfahain, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. 'I'he treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instiuctor. The 
book must have been written before 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of 1,1 asan were 
bill ned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
were cun cut in the time of Shalirastani, wlio in his 
works on inerts <iiid Schools ^ ed. Cureton, p. 150 ( A. D. 
1127 [521 A. H,]) gives exceii)ts from one of tliem, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise ai>pears to liave been to decry the 
inde])endont use of the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of (lod (uhich 'with tliis sect uas equi- 
valent to sahation) recourse must be had t-o a 
di\ inely-autliori/e<l teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes cali(‘d (tt4a dlmiyya, or ‘ Instruction- 
ists.* Undoubtedly his pui])ose was completely to 
enslave the mind of liis discijiles, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Although 
assassination ^^.ls fiom the commencement of Islam 
a common 'SN.ay of dealing with enemies, IJasan 
S.abah appeals to luive systematized the piocess in 
a manner previously unknown, A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the IsmaJliaiis by a late wiiter, but 
which may well have been taupht also by ^lasan 
Sabah, was that tlie soul is imprisoned in the 
l)ody for the j»ur})osc of executing in all points 
the orders of the ini(~nn. If the soul quits the 
body wliile fullilling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper liglits ; >\hereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness ((^>iiatrein6re, J)Ii7ies dc rOident, iv. 36S). 

One class of disciples, called Fidals^ were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accoi dance 
with the doctrine described they would risk their 
own lives rcfidily in making sucli attemj)ts. Never- 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions ; they were 
taught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. IleiKJO the assassins dis- 
jiatched by the ‘Old Man of the Mountain, * in 
order to 'win the confidence of their destined 
victims, would jilay a part for a scries of months, 
or even years. Tlie terrible certcainty with which 

* Ono of them is (ailed by Mii^atninad b. Malik Shah ‘the 
book filled wall lies ’(Abu Ya'la Vamzah, ed. Amedroz, p. 153). 


yasan Sahah could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled him to extend his possessions and make 
terras 'wdth various rulers. In the second year of his 
residence at Alaniht he struck down Ni^aih al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the Sul^n Malik Shah. Emis- 
saries of his made attempts on the lives of Malik 
Shah’s successor, Barqiyaruq, and the former’s 
brother, Sinjar, installed by his nephew as governor 
of Khurasan. During the war between Barqiyaruq 
and his brother Muhammad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region called Kuhistan. The knowledge of the 
existence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the Seliuk courts were its secret 
adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 
‘Whoever wished to ruin his adversary accused 
him of belonging to the IsmiV ilian sect ; delations 
multiplied ; suspicion hovered over every one ’ 
(D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii. 159). The 
Sultan Barq^iyaruq, son of Malik Sliah, was himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and was com- 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alainfit by 
yasan Sabah, the Assassins became strong in Syria 
also. Whether these Syrian Ismaihans at the 
first recognized the authority of the ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain ’ is not certain; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatrembre, to whicli 
something is added by Defremery in JA, 1854, 
1855. Ten years after tlie seizure of Alarnut, we 
hear of the Isiiia ilians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo ; and for a time they enjoyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the Seljfik prince of that 
place, lUdwan, who is thought to have employed 
their s(‘rvices in getting rid of his enemy Jauah 
ad-l)aula, prince of Jiimesa (A.D. 1100). The names 
of their leaders at Aleppo are given as al-yakim 
al-Munaiiim and after him Abu Tahir al-Sa’igh 
(Abu Ya^la yamzali, p. 149). Through the machin- 
ations of the latter, in 1106 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apamea, whence, bo^\ever, they were ere 
long driven by the Tranks. Ki(h\an’s successor, 
\lp Arslan, tlie Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Seljiits, organized a massacre of the Isma'llians in 
1113; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the ellorts of their 
agent Bihram and his influence with Zahir ad-Din 
Atabek, they got possession of Banias, whence, 
however, they were driven in 1129 owing to a 
massacre of tlieir adherents in Damascus. In 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyat or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
12th cent, they ere in possession of ten or eleven 
fortresses. Lists of the persons of eminence ^vhom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes iiersecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay from some foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. Jn 1148 one oi their number killed the 
Prankish count of I'lijioli, in consequence of which 
the Templars invaded their territory and compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th April, 1192, an emis- 
sary ot the ‘Old Man of the Mountain ’ killed 
Conrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyro and titular 
king of Jerusalem ; dillerent accounts make the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain’ — or rather liashid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assassins, resident in the fortiess of Kahf 
— despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Salad in, and at that of our Kieliaid l. The 
Assassins in this case were disguised as inonks. 
The ability with which the Isma'ilian chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
missions for such acts from both Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byzantine em- 
perors. And many a crime of the sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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^ The throne founded by ^asan Sabah was occu- 
pied by seven successors — Buzurg Uinid (518-532 
A.H.), his son Muhammad (532-557), hissonyasan 
(557-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), his son 
flasan (607-618), his son ‘Ala ad-Din (618-653), his 
son Kukn ad-Diii (653-654), when Alamut was taken 
by the Mongol leader Hulagu, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds with A.D. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Isma'ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs ; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins ; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qala’un and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian undertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
five. Many of the later Mamluk Sultans counte- 
nanced them, and occasionally employed their 
services against enemies ; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamluk Qa’itbai and the Tuikomans 
was due to the employment by the Sultan’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of ^Jasan Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting tlie claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Khalif to the imamate on 
the ground that it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustansir ; and that he, yasan, 
though supposed to be the son of the governor of 
Alamut, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Isliim, in- 
cluding tlie East (Saum)i and made some changes 
in public worship. He is also charged witli having 
given permission for various forms of immorality. 
The lifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into frien<lly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them ^\ith dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Rashid ad-Din Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. Guyard in 
t/yl, 1877. About 555 A. H. (a.d. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamut to take the ^ilace 
of Abu Muhammad, governor of the fortress Kahf. 
He luloptecl the tactics with which fjasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, ma<le himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and jihilanthropic actions, and by 
an allectation of humility and ascetici.sm. This 
secured him the notice ot Abu Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken oll allegiance to Alamut, claiming to be 
not only ifiuwiy but an impersonation of the deity 
— a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Isma'ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
dilliculty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits^ vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title (which is also given to Moses) is 

claimed for him. In anecdotes told about him 
(collected by one Abu Eiras, t/yl, 1877), he ligures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. Ho claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had not read, and. 


anticipating modern conjuring tricks, held con- 
versation with a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Isma'ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Eraser (Journey into Khorasan, 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the ^Jasanites (as he calls the sect) at Yezd, 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Rousseau (‘ M6moire sur les 
Ismaelis etles Nosairis,’ Annates des VuyageSy xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, 8.S.W. of 
Teheran. Rousseau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Isina'ilians, with head- 
qiiarters at Masyaf , twelve leagues west of IJamath. 
They were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh^ or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of yamath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, Uadrawis and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and tlie latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadarniis. In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Recent explorers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Isma il ian com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. Qaiimatians). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are still represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khojas, who trace their origin to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Din, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Polo (3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
JSind, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Tbeir numbers in 
Western India were then probably not loss than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter (Gazetteer of India^ 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of K^lthia^^ar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Khoja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha ’ All Shah, whose predecessor, the an ell-known 
Aghil Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. Al>out 
this person some fuithcr details are given by Yule 
in the passage n noted. Having raided a revolt in 
Kirman, he lied from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as imam on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and t'laser) in a 
braul at Ye/d in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khoja community, in which an attempt Avas made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all lights over the 
sectarians and to transter the piopeily of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Khan. 
Eurther laAvsuits have led to the a])poiiitment of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour (Cyt lopa'dia of Ind lit, 1885), their sacred 
lK)ok is ill ten cha]>ters, of wlinh the liist nine 
treat of the incarnations of Vi^nu, 'Ali being the 
subject of the tenth. This anouM imply that the 
conllation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the lirst continues in 
its latest development. 

I.iTKRATURK — Denis Lebey de Batilly, TrtutiUle iorvn'ne deg 
anciens Assosning jutrU'-covtcanXy KKKi , Falconet, ‘li’sserta- 
tions Hur les A^.^a^'snis, (l’A«<ie ’ ( 1/.4 / IUj xvii , ITf)!) ; de 

Sacy, * Sur rougmedu noin d«*s Assiis'^iris ’ {Mem. de VlnMitut^ 
iv., 1800); Quatrem^re, ‘Mt'^nioirc sur les Assassins’ (3/ de 
VOrient, iv., 1814) ' Defi Ornery, ‘ Kf clu rches sur les Assassins’ 
{JA, I8,'i4, ISoiy ; S. Guyard, * Uii K^rand Maitre des Asi^assins’ 
{lb, 1877) ; E. G. Browne, Lite) art/ of Persia, ii. (1900). 

D. S. Margoliouth. 
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ASSIMILATION (Psychological).— The term 
‘assimilation’ in psychology represents a form 
of union or combination between presentations or 
presentational elements, but its precise application 
has been variously interpreted. 

(1) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
ai)perceptive process ; a presentation is ‘ assimil- 
ated’ wlien it is taken up into, and becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre- 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta- 
tion is available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psychology the ‘ self.’ 

(2) Historically, the first usage of the term was 
the converse of tne above : many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle yvQ<ris roO 6/j.olou 6/j.ol<fj ) : so 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Suarez, and 
others. A wide-reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that (a) ideas are ‘ copies ’ or images of 
reality, and (b) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations ; to this reference is 
made below. 

(3) In modern psychology, ‘ assimilation * is ap- 
plied to a form of association ((^.v.), namely, simul- 
taneous partial as.sociation, the features of which are 
(a) that it takes place between elements or parts of 

resentations, not between individual or indepen- 

ent presentations, as in ordinary association by 
contiguity ; (6) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘ sensation ’ (i.c. peripherally excited), the otner 
necessarily a ‘representation’ {i.e. centrally ex- 
cited) ; (c) that they cannot be separated or distin- 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘ inseparable association ’ of English psycho- 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in visual perceptions, of tone-quality and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of t^lctual quality and 
‘ hardness ’ or ‘ softness,’ ‘ smoothness ’ or ‘ rough- 
ness,* in the perceptions of touch. 

(4) More (lelinitely, ‘ assimilation ’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘ compli- 
cation,* a syntlieais of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either intensive^ as in the 
musical clang^ or tne chord, where tones of dif- 
ferent pitch combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sum (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed) ; or extensive^ as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to replace the older 
conception of association by similarity, as when a 
perception (e,g, that of an orange) ‘reproduces* 
an icfea (e.g. that of tlio moon), which nas some 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued (a) that this process 
is possible only by the assimilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, which 
must therefore be someliow ‘ revived ’ ; and (6) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 
parts of one and, the same consciousness, as the 
doctrine of association requires; (c) that, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar- 
able,* assimilation is a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every association. 

(5) On this view, of which HofFding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), I'.e. the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but has 
an added quality or colouring, oy which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Ilbfl’ding calls the 
Bekanntheitsgualitat, ‘ tlie quality of known-ness.* 
It has been explained by Jviilpe through (a) the 
facility and power with which the known excites 
other ideas, and {h) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of these features, 
however, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illustrate the law of practice^ 
according to which all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘ is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature in Hoff- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or perception 
involves an assimilation between two elements, 
namely, the now or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres- 
sions (a^, a^, etc.), the whole being symbolized by 

(a) ; a is not, however, an explicit or free idea, 

but an ‘ implicate (gehundene) representation * — a 
tied idea. But according to Ward there is no 
revival of earlier impressions : ‘ We have to do 
not with the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
with the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being reproduced, 
is obliterated and superseded by the supervening 
detail ; and even when the acquisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new with the old forbids 
us to talk of memory of ideas.’ * 

Thus (i.) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensory impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, which seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behaviour on 
the other, (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
trial and error, etc.) in which past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, wdiich are a later product, (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental growth, and is 
correlated with a special development of tlie cen- 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemispheres), 
(v.) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and 
passu of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental pathology (cortical or sensory, psychic or 
‘soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), support the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and association are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have as 
their ‘ basis ’ distinct physical functions and struc- 
tures. 

Literature.— Hbffding, Outlines of Psychology^ En^. tr. 
1893, p. 121 IT., alBO * Ueber Wie<lererkennung,* etc. in Viertel- 
jahrsehrift fur tviss. Philos, vols. xiii. and xiv., Phil. Stud. 
vol. viii.; Lehmann, Phil, Stud, vols. v. and vii.; Ward, 
EBr^ 1887, art. ‘ Psychologfy,* p. 62 ff., also ^Assimilation and 
Association * in Jf tna, N.S. vols. ii. and iii.; Wundt, Qrundzilge 
der physiol. Psych.^ (1902-08) iii. 177 ff. and 628 ff.; Ktilpe, 
Ovllines of Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 169 ff.; Stout, 
Manual of Psychology (1898-99), bk. i. ch. ii. ; Thorndike, 
* Animal Intelligence * in Psych. Rev,, Monog. Suppl. vol. ii. 
4 ; Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, 1901, ch. v. 

J. Lewis MTntyre. 

ASS I M I L AT ION (Religious). -—All develop- 
ment, that is growth, must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow, must assimilate ‘ whatever is goo<l and true 
in general culture ’ (Tiele, Elements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a statement, then we may say it 
• Mind, N.S. iii 632. 
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must appropriate whatever conduces to its OTOwth — 
‘ all that makes its creed clearer and deeper^(i6. 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely * imitate or adopt it ’ (to, 237). What is thus 
appropriated will in the process be transformed to 
some extent, for it is ‘assimilated* to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion which 


thus takes up from the environment something 
good and true, and assimilates it, will be affected 
by what it takes up ; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from Avhich it has 


appropriated the good or true idea ; it will be 
different from what it was before ; it will have de- 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘ must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character* (ih, 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by shedding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown oft is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which — useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found — was once, when first 
taken up, essential to the vitality and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formulae 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
grow in the same way as they — by shedding dead 
leaves and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
‘ assimilation* by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment ; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or pliilosophic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of kno>^edge cease to 
occupy that position ; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them — or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may — and if it is to grow, must — come 
into conflict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utteily of their old religious ideas. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 


tween the old and the new is inevitable ; and no 
religion ever escapes from this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion ; but they are not simply 
adopted as they stand ; they are assimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the ola religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if tlie new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either case the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
‘ Assimilation * is not necessarily and always bene- 
ficial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

On the other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a greater or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, though they have l>een assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
W the Church. What was thus taken up into 
Christianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or th.at outward form of wor- 
ship : we have to recognize ‘ the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas* (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity y p. 94). As an example oi 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up — whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product^ (ih, p. 88) — and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood ; ‘ the new faith 
fashioned a new thing * out of it (ih. p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to be employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol * (ib. p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation* means and im- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Christianity — ‘ never the imposition of a new 
article of faith* (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive formulation of doctrine* (ih,); the 
process is ‘ one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion * ; it is ‘ the fuller explanation * of the mean- 
ing of the original teaching, ‘an explanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself* 
(ib, p. 101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation ; that the result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching ; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and \vhat was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular (urcum- 
stances of the case. Let us illustrate this by 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thing, viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. Was the new thing an innovation or 
was it not? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually (loes, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Had tlie Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth ; and that truth was recognized, apjiropriated, 
transformed —ill a word, assimilated — by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not aliected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain. 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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true in tlio Philonian teaching? ; and it has grown 
consequently in a way in which it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment (ib, p, 144). Jlut the power of assimila- 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exercised wisely. 
We are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good unassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teaching or Christ Himself. We 
may believe — as mcnil>ers of the Churcli of Christ 
we must believe— that the growth and develop- 
ment of Chiistian doctrine, so far as it is the un- 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Churcli 
following tlie guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church has always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 
guidance : ‘our conlidence that any given action is 
the result of tliat guidance . . . must vary with the 
particular circumstances of the case’ (io. p. 100). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, but no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to tliat guidance, 
‘ it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes* 
(i6. p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest days. But evil 
as well as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of history, assimilated ; and, as a matter of 
fact, is l>cing assimilated. Tlie mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea has been assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to be 
‘ constated ’ by scientilic investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to bo the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
be that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects Ijo higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one wlio believes in the inhnite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the liigher iorm, in such case, will be a higher 
form of Cliristianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; tlie result may be to reveal to the 
world that it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrilice, and to lead a more Christ-like life, 
than has hitherto been the case with any Christian 
people. 

Litbraturb. — C. P. Tiele, Elements of the Science of Re- 
ligion, Engf. tr., bond. 181)7 ; J. R. Illingworth, Doctrine of 
the Trinity^ bond. 1007; P. Gardner, Growth of Chrmtianityy 
Ijond 1907 ; P. Wendland, Die llellenistisch-liomifichc Kultur^ 
Tubingen, 1907. IJ. J eVONS. 

ASSOCIATION. — Association, or, the more 
frequently used phrase. Association of Ideas, de- 
notes a doctrine of both philosojiliical and psycho- 
logical import. In philosophy it is the explanatory 
principle of that theory of knowledge which would 
derive all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy- 
chologically considered, association is primarily 
the doctrine which deals with the reproduction of 
past exjierience by a present object of conscious- 
ness. The so-called * Laws of Association * express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place. Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in current Engdish text-bOoks of 
Psychology, (a) Law of CentUjuity : a present 
object will recall to mind any object with which it 


was contiguous in space or time, e.g. the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place revives memories of 
that place. (6) Law of Similarity : a present 
object will recall one similar to itself, e.g. the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
wiiom he in some respect resembles, (c) Law of 
Contrast : a present ooject recalls an object con- 
trasting with itself, a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour’s merry crew of boys and 
girls. It is this particular psychological doctrine 
which is the foundation both of association as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
compreliensive psychological theory. 

It IniS been claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from dt Memoria et Reminiscentia, a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 
gives in full, together with his own emendations 
in, and commentary on, the text, in tlie note in 
question. After dealing with ineniory (nvi-jixri), or 
what modern Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection (drdjuLvrjais), 

‘The occurrence of an act of recollection is clue to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence is neceshary, it is clear that, on the former change 
occurring, the seconcl will be sunimonecl into activity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but due to custom, 
the occurrenco of the second process will take place only in 
most rases. It so happens that some people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others in whom the seciuence 
has frecpiently taken place, and hence, in some instam^es, after 
seeing the things once we remember them heller than others 
who iiave seen them frequently. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes is stimulated which Icaiis to the 
stimulation of that one after whicli tlu‘ exiienence to be recol- 
lected IS wont to occur. Consequently w^c hunt for the next 
in the senes, starting our tram of thought from what is now 
present, or from somethinj^ else, and from something similar or 
contrary or contiguous to it.’ t 

Plato liad already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship between recollected idea and ])resent 
object of consciousness (Rhmdo, 73 I)). At the 
sight of his lyre the lover will recollect the be- 
loved. The picture of Simmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘ Kccollection may be derived 
from things either like or unlike.’ j: There had, 
however, been no foimiilatiori of the ])iinciples in- 
volved or any attempt at a scientilic theory of 
recollection as sucli. All knowledge was recollec- 
tion. 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
coiitiibution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later hy the Schoolmen. 

The lirst important formulation of a theory is 
that of Thomas Hobbes. In H unian Nature ( 1050), 
Hobbes distinguishes between the casual and inco- 
heient How of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
How — 

‘ when the former thought introduceth the later. . . . The 
cause of the coherence or conse(iuence of one conception to 
another i8 their first eolioronc(* or cousequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense : as, for example, from St. 
AimIicw the mind rumielh to St Peter, because their names are 
read together ; from St. Peter to a stone, f<ir the same cause ; 
from stone to foundation, heeaiisc we see them together; and 
for the same rau.se, from foundation to elmieh, an<l from cinirch 
to people, and from people to tumult : and, aiicording to this 
example, the mind may run almost from anything to any- 
thing.’ § 

111 addition to this form of the How of ideas, 
which would be order in accordance with the Law 
of Contiguity, Hobbes notices another and iliH'ei cut 
form which one might in general term ‘ aiiiietitive,’ 
on account of the cause assigned for it. 

‘The ('ause whereof is the appetite* of tlicm, who, having a 
conception of the end, have next unto it a conception of the 
next incuns to that end.’ I| 

* Works of Reid ^ ed. Hamilton, note 1)**. 

t De Sensu and de Mei/ix/riay ed. by K. T. Iloss, Cainb. Univ. 
Press. Tiii.s translation, from the point of \ lew of scholarship, 
seems jireferablo to that given by Sir W. Hamilton. 

J JowetL’s Ir. of Dtuvdo^ 74 A. 

{ Unman Mature, ch. iv. fifi 1 and 2. )| Ih. ch. iv. § 2. 
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‘To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything-, there are often other diverse sorts . as 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
casteth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost ; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels : and herein we take a beginning 
arbitrary. 

‘ Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginning, . . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketb him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the Latins call sagaaitaSt 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another kind 
of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
place whence we came last ; and from the thought of that, to 
the thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 
place wherein we had the thing we miss : and this is called 
Reminiscence.'* 

The recognition of these appetitive association.s 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, but Hobbes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his succe.ssors do not 
appear to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, fis it was thereafter 
the principle for the empirical school. 

‘All experience being . . . but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’ t for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience — 

* which is nothing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.* t * When a man hath 
80 often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he seeth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
inaketh account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
he calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 
past. This taking of signs by experience is that wherein men 
do ordinarily think.* § 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
so increasing associations that dillerentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would bo at 
the mercy of chance — • 

‘for one conception follow'eth not another according to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it chaiiceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superiluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide it, and thereby make no benefit thereof in their 
hunger : but man, who in this point beginneth to rank himself 
Bomewiiat above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when ho seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when he set it up. ... In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recall 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations.’ U 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase ‘ Association of Itleas ’ ; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory. IT The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas ‘ that in themselves are not 
at all akin,’ as opposed to those which ‘have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ‘This strong combination of ideas, not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes in 
different men to be very ditterent according to their 
different inclinations, education, interests,’ etc.** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psycho- 
logical signiflcance. 

• Human Nature^ ch. iv. §§ 3, 4, 6 ; cf. Leviathan^ pt. i. 
ch. iii. 

t Ib. ch. vi. § 1. X lb. ch. iv. § 6. 

§ Ib. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. || Jb. ch. v. §§ 1 and 2. 

Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii. ch. x. 

•* lb bk. ii. ch. 83. 
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In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand, As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
the Treatise on Human Nature (1739-40), ho brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
not for ideas of mcinoiy, wiierein the connexion Ls 
‘inseparable’ and is ‘the original form in wliicli 
its objects were presented,’ but for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
whicli commonly prevails.’ ‘The qualities from 
which it arises, and by whicli the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to anotlier, arc 
three, viz. Uesemblaiice, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’* 

From tiie Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, we learn that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
imagination aliKe. 

Alter Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; but with Ilumo associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances — arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The ‘necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two objects, 
heat and flame, for instance, ... we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other.’ f 
Although in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, botli in the 
application of the princij)le of association to ex- 
plain our conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of tlie earlier writer. Beyond 
the classilication of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘ Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous ; but as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must bo resolveil 
into original qualities of human nature, whicli I 
pretend not to explain.’ J Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as tlie 
ultimate principle, which wo can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience.’ § 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (1749) 
that we first meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the fiist time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex meutal phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions ana the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements ; just as similarly imagination and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s p.sychological theory is closely bound 
up with his pnysiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological point of view some of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in extenso. 

* The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im- 
mediato instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind ; 
or, in other uords, whatever changfes are made in this sub- 

* Treatue on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv., ed. Green. 

t Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. § v. 

1 Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv. 

S Concerning Human Understanding, pt. i. ft r. 
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bt Alice, corresponding cbiiiigcs are made in our ideas; and 
vice rerm. 

* External objects occAsion, first in the nerves on which they 
are impressed, and then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, as one may 8a>, infinitesimal incdullary particles. 

‘Sensations, by being often repeated, leave cf‘rtain vestiges, 
types, or images of ttiemselvos, which may be called sunple 
i^eas of sensation. 

‘ Sensory vibrations, by being often repeated, beget, in the 
inodullary substance of the brain, a disposition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also be called vibrati uncles and minia- 
tures, corresponding to themselves resiwctivolv. 

‘Any sensations. A, B, C, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, a, fr, c, etc , that any one of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, slioU be able to excite in the mind 
b, c, etc. , the ideas of ttie rest. 

‘ Any vibrations. A, B, C, etc., by being associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over a, r, etc , 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra- 
tions, A; when impressed alone, shall be able to excite b, e, etc., 
the miniatures of the rest. 

‘Simple ideas will run into complex ones, by means of 
association.’* 

Seri.sations are associated when tlieir impressions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Strcngtii and fiequency of iiniiression 
are tlie determining^ conditions for the association. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later psychology w herein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even llerbart’s 
mathematical treatment of the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

‘ The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
limy, perhaps, be made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that the ctticacy of any \ ibration to raise any other is not in 
the siiiiplo ratio of its xividness, but as some power less than 
unity ; for tlius h ma> rai^c* <•, a weaker vibration than by c may 
raise d, etc., with more facility than if the elhcacy was in the 
simple ratio of the vividness, and yet so that the series shall 
break off at lost.’ t 

It was because of the physiological doctrines 
ujjon which the iisychological theoiies were made 
to depend that Hartley’s work did not meet witli 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im- 
mediate successors In France, Locke had had 
inany disciples; the analysis of all the comnlex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation liad been puslnnl to extremes far removed 
from Locke’s ‘ jdaiii, historical method.’ One might 
tlierefoie cxjiect to liiid in France a parfUllel for, if 
not an ncc(*ptance of, Haitley’s psychological 
analysis of tlie phenomena of consciou'^iicss. But 
there is nothing which at all compares with it, 
Wc do lirid in Condillac an effort to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
Tiiib faculty is saiil to compieheiid all the others; 
analysis of it w’ill reveal atlentioii, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of siicli analysis 
will show liow far removed such an elfort after 
derivation was from the sciciitilic method pursued 
by Hartley. 

‘ To dc('oni]> 08 c the faculty of feeling, we need only observe 
in succession all the circumstances that happen in it, when w'o 
acquire aii.\ knowledge w'liatcver. . . . M,v looking at an object 
is an action bj which my eye tends towards the object to winch 
it is (hrec ted : for this reason, 1 give it the name of attention. 

. . . The iittcntioii we pay to an object is therefore, os to the 
mind, nothnig but the sensation which that object causes in 
us. . . . As vve bestow our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then instead of one exclusive sensation we 
experience two. . . . Comparison is therefore nothing else but 
a aoiible attention—it consists in two sensations. ... It is im- 
possible for us to compare two objects and to experience side 
1)3 side, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 
us exclusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 
each other or differ from each other. Now to perceive resem- 
hlancos or differences is to judge. Judgment, therefore, is 
nothing still ))Ut sensation.' X 

In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
‘ desire,* ‘ will/ and ‘ the passions * from our serisa- 
tions ‘if we consider them as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.* 

In Scotland, Thomas Brown, although cxpiessly 
disapproving of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 

* Observations on Matiy Props. 2, 4, 8-12. i 

i lb on Prop xi p. 39. 

} Coodillac, Logique (1805), tr. by Neef (1809), ch. vii. ' 


mental phenomena in which association, or, as 
Brown iirefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
powers or mental faculties given by lleid and 
others, Brown grouped all intellectual phenomena 
(other than those oi sensation) under two generic 
capacities — simple and relative suggestion. 

* Simple suggestion is the capacity by which conception after 
conception arises in the mind— precise^ In the same manner, 
and in the same state, as each might have formed part of other 
trains, and in which t lie particular state of mind that arises by 
suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.’ * 

The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated as a secondary law\ To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, habit. 

Relative suggestion is ‘ the capacity for feeling 
resemblance, dillerence, proportion or relation in 
geiicial, wlicre two or more external objects or 
t\vo or more feelings of the mind itself are con- 
ceived by us.’t To tliis capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
abstraction. 

The true psychological descendant of Ilartlcw is 
James Mill, in whose Analysis of tlic Human Mind 
(1829) WQ have association, freed from the elletc 
mythology of vibratiiincles, used as the great ex- 
planatory principle of psyciiology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes — 
intellectual and active— and the psychology of these 
is a doctiiiie of elements and compounds. Sensa- 
tions, including pleasurable and painful feelings, 
are the elements, the whole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com- 
pounded out of tlicse elements in accordance with 
the Law’s of Association. Ideas are traces of sensa- 
tion, ami ‘H]>ring up or exist in the older in which 
the sensations existed of wdiich they are copies. 
This order is synchronous and successive older in 
time, and synchronous order in spa(*.e. Contiguity 
is thus the fundamental Law of Association, re- 
semblance and contrast being treated as special 
cases. ‘ Not only do simple ideas, by strong associa- 
tion, lun together, and form coni|>lex ideas, hut a 
complex id(3a, w hen the ideas which compose it liave 
become consolidated so that it always ajipears as 
one, is capable of entering into coinliinatiuiis with 
other ideas, both simjde and comj)lex.’§ 

Conception, imagination, classilication, abstrac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, aie shown by 
analysis to involve nothing but our sensations and 
their ideas compounded by association. Simi- 
laily for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a chain of associations. In all eases 
where a certain action is desired, it is associated 
as cause with pleasure as ellecl ; the idea of the 
‘outward’ appearance of the action excites by 
associaHon the idea of the inw’aid feelings which 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
tlien the action takes pla(;e. There is no place 
heie for a doctrine of Free Will. ‘ VV’hatever ] lower 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must be derived from our power over our associa- 
tions ; and this jiow’er over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest- 
ing sensations, and formed into strength by associa- 
tion. ’|j This strength, we are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the associated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs. 

As compounds formed in conformity with an 
exact law, mental phenomena admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand with- 
out the pale of science ; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. The 

* Lectures on Philosophy of Human Mindy Lect. 83. 

f Ib, 

J Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iii. 

i Ib, vol. 1. ch. ui. K lb, vol. ii. oh. xxiv. 
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service which the principle of association thus 
rendered to psychology was clearly recognized 
later hy John Stuart Mill. 

‘ A science of human nature may be said to exist in proportion 
as the approximate truths which compose a practical knowledge 
of mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
laws of human nature on which they rest.* * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the Law of 
Ketentiveness, and the Laws of Association — 

* it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not only may but 
must be generated fiom these simple law's.’ t 

J, S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can be treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, i.e. are 
what he would term ‘homogeneous effects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of’ the simple ideas, Le, are lietero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to lind 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
as inseparable. 

But although inability to resolve the jiroduct 
into the elements is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements, Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attemj^ting to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces- 
sary to show, further, that if the complex idea be 
lacking, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closei investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and complex, that Mill 
would advance psychology. He hoped that the 
rapid progress being made in physiology would 
throw light on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was giving an impetus to a new 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory principle. 

In his theory of knowledge. Mill is a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knowledge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘ gener- 
alization from experience.’ A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility which characterizes 
mathematical axioms is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions of a priori truths— inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite — does but testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘ If one 
exists, the other exists aloiig with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to diyoin them’ (J, S. Mill’s 
ed. of Analysts of Human mindy vol. i. ch. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘Assuredly an association, how'ever 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief ; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts are united in external nature.’ Tims the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth; it must be shown to be an inference, a 
generalization from exjierience. 

Herein lies the difl’erence between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

* LogiCy bk. vl. ch. iii. ft 2 ; of. Preface to J. S. Mill’s ed. of 
Analysis of Human Mind, 

t lu, bk. vi. ch. iv. ft 3. 

; J. S. Mill’s ed. of Anedytis of Human Mind, ch. xi. note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accepted as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to find an independent justification for our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationsliip of cause and effect in particular ; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psychologically he regards belief as being prim- 
orciial. It inaKCs the difference between memory 
and expectation on tlie one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘ What, in sliort, is the diflerence to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture ? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the oi)inion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.’* It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is ‘experience’; the inferred con- 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace * unobserved ’ as well as ‘ observed ’ cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed ; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every piocess of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomca to failure ;t and Mill ends by confessing 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accord- 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to establish inductively the Law 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor 
tive ettort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theory of 
knowledge. This point might be further illus- 
trated from Mill’s own subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
purpose of removing psychological dilliculties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation or his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition ; 
*ln treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition prm'ecds entirely on the I^ws of 
Asbociatioii. which are exemplified with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications.’ 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various forms of intellect : 
memory, judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of diflerence, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of tiiese two principles upon our inove- 
iiients, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knowledge to which they 
separately, and in conjunction, lead. In the Emo- 
tions and Will (the flrst edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
! and the will are secomlaiy jiroducts. Emotions are 
I derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while will is derived from spontaneous movement. 

♦ Analysis of Human Mtnd^ ch. xi. uote. 

t Of. Logic, bk iii. ch. xxi. 
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* The modes of derivation or comi)08ition of the emotions are 
various ; but the leadinjf circumstance is conti(^uou8 growth or 
the associating juocoss. Association operates in uniting to- 
gether a numner of separate feelings into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also ojicrulcs largely in the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object.* * 

But although in general method of exposition 
Bain follows the lines of the association school, 
treating the higher mental phenomena as jiroducts 
built up by the mechanism of association, yet the 
spirit of treatment is different ; the new psychology 
lias be^n. This is the more evident if one com- 
pares tlie later with the earlier editions of Bain’s 
works. The compounds are not conceived as 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on 
the analogy of jihysics, but as having its place 
among the biologic*al sciences, as the science of 
mental life. Mental development is brought under 
the influenc^e of the new theory which was trans- 
forming the biological sciences — evolution. Mental 
phenomena are view'ed generically not as mere 
contents, ideas, but as processes. The comT)lex 
phenomena, instead of being compounded from 
simple, arc higher processes developed out of the 
lower by means of association. 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts as data for intellect. It is 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that association builds up the higher intellectual 
processes, which again in their tui n aid in building 
up the emotions and the will. And the new con- 
ception of psychology becomes especially evident in 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the 
emotions, to de.scrihe them, trace their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to physiological facts. 

With regard to the laws and conditions of associa- 
tion, we may notice the following points. In the 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same 
plane as Similarity; it is the form of reproduction 
derived from consciousness of difrcrcnce, lust as 
similarity is derived from consciousness of same- 
ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode in which 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in so far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 
j)roperty of mind ; hut Bain, nevertheless, treat* ' 
of special ‘ conditions ’ of association by continuity. 
These are : repetition, concentration of mind, and 
the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. 

‘ Proi)erly speaking, attention or concentration is the employ- 
ment of will in the sphere of intellect. It the atirnulating 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effective for 
their purpose, and, being itself dependent upon the feelings, it 
illustrates the necessity for the united action of all the forces of 
the mind in the sphere of intellectual production.’ f 

Bain is here goin^ behind the Law of Contiguity. 
A and B are associated not merely because th<3y 
are successive or simultaneous, but because tliey 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter on 
‘ Association of Ideas’ in James Mill’s Analysis of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he again em- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the conaitions of 
association. James Mill named repetition and 
vividness ; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to 
bring out the distinction between the influence of 
the feelings and the influence of the will, which his 
own condition, ‘concentration of mind,’ is designed 
to do. 

Spencer’s first edition of the Principles of Psy- 
chology appeared in the same year as Bain’s Senses 
and InieUect. Here biological concejptions are the 
foundation of the whole structure, llie phenomena 
of body and of mind are identical in being forms of 
life, and from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or intelligence can be inferred. Life is briefly 
defined as ‘ tne continuous adjustment of internal 

* Kmnt ,<ms and ch. iii. 

t Senaca and Intellect^ ‘The* Intellect,* ob. i. 


relations to external relations.’ * It is ‘ correspond- 
ence.’ In the intelligence, then, it will likewise 
be adjustment of internal relations to external- 
correspondence. 

‘ The relation between two states of consciousness corresponds 
with the relation between the two things producing them.’ 
‘The strength of the tendency which the antecedent of any 
psychical change has to call up its consequent is proportionate 
to the persistence of the union between the external things 
they symbolize.’ t 

Such is the law of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer’s theory of knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge will mean perfect correspondence 
between subjective and objective. This corre- 
spondence is the ‘ universal postulate ’ behind which 
tliought cannot go. The ultimate test by which 
thought tries a subjective relation with respect to 
its ^jective validity is ‘inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

‘To assert the inconceivableness of its negation is at the 
same time to assert the p83"cholojfical necessity we are under 
of thinking it, and to give our logical justification for holding 
it to he unquestionable.’ J 

Of such certainty are the ‘ necessary ’ truths and 
ultimate premises of our knowledge. Tims with 
Spencer, as with the earlier writers of the associa- 
tion school, the theory of knowledge is ‘psycho- 
logical.’ This gains some additional plausibility 
because it is the task of psychology to trace out the 
processes by which the correspondence between 
subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
in its task it must, through the doctrine of heredity, 
draw upon the experience of the race as well as on 
that of the individual. The various faculties — 
memory, imagination, reason— are different stages 
in the evolution of intelligence. 

Mental life has two constituents— feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 
peripherally initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
or faint sensations, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

‘ The requisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
shock produced by commencement of a new state.' § 

Kelations arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that arc simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the constituents. The law for their 
a.s.sociation is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
or vivid feeling ‘ is joined to and identified witn 
faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
similar vivid feelings.’ \\ 

‘Knowing a relation as well as knowing a feeling is the 
assimilation of it to its past kindred ; and knowing it coni- 

S letely is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 

ut since within each great class the relations pass one into 
another insensibly, there is always, in consequence of the ini- 
perfection of our perceptions, a certain range within which the 
classing is doubtful— a certain cluster of relations nearly like 
the one perceived, which become nascent in consciousness in 
the act of assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 
space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

Hence results the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
W^hen we analyze It^ contiguity resolves itself into likeness of 
relation in tune or in space or in both. . . . Thus, the funda- 
mental law of association of feelings is that each, at the 
moment of presentation, agj^regates with its like in past ex- 
l)erience. The act of recognition and the act of association are 
tw'o aspects of the same act. And the implication is that, 
besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental.’ ^ 

Thig somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to 
make clear what association meant to Spencer. 
It is now a general name for the essential char- 
acteristic which Spencer finds in all processes 
of knowing—assimiiation. Since consciousness is 
dependent upon change, there is also, in every pro- 
cess of knowing, ‘ differentiation ’ ; consciousness is 
continuous differentiation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The liner the degree of diflerentiation and 
assimilation, the higher the process of knowing. 

* Principles of Psychology, pt. iii. ch. i. 
t Jh. pt. iv. ch. ii. J Ih. pt. vii. ch. xi. 

5 Ib, pt. ii. oil. ii. H lb, pt. ii. ch. ii. 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in 
complexity of structure goes hand in hand with 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer 
connexion between part and part, with fuller 
organization of function. 

‘ When we remember that the laws of structure and function 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func- 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of stnic- 
ture and function in general, we shall see that the parallelism 
here roughly indicate is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- 
ology must be, as they here appear, different sides of the same 
primordial truth : both are expressions of the same fundamental 
process of life.’* 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of 
knowledge, but is the principle of giowtli whereby 
past progress is retained and further difrerentiation 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed ; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
psychology should ho ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this : the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new tlie old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
niL There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, e.//. 
Mill selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, but for 
all alike the theory of the process itself renicains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguous in 
space or time. A hint of an internal analysis of 
association is given, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is his study of the ‘ conditions ’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to he called 
‘association psychology.’ 

Closer study of the ‘ how ’ and ‘ why ’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can ho yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuuer statement ut 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
‘ a revival ’ (see Memory). 

Although German psychologists stood outshle 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herbart, in the general conception of 
whose p^chology tliere is considerable likeness to 
that of Hartley and Mill. The first presentation 
of Herbart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
buck zuT Psy^logie (1815). This was followed by 
the fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
logic als Wissenschaft neu gegrundet auf Erf ahrung, 
Metaphysiki und Mathemcitik (1824-1825). Her- 
bart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘ faculty 
psychology.’ He found Locke’s treatment of mina 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of Wolff. The faculties are set up as 
genera and treated as causes, when there haa been, 
and can be, no study of the pai ticulars from which 
alone such generic notions could be reached. Such 
psychology achieves nothing but hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions Detween these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is im- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, i. 0 . it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because our knowledge of 
* Principlet of Psychology ^ pt. vi. oh. xxvil. 


these particulars is unavoidably defective ; con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Heibart introduces is elaboration (Ergdn- 
zung) or coiiqiletion by means of constructive 
hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
be demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will bo to com- 
plete the known facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which these facts shall 
be connected, in accordance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not been 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
special adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-clianging phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to be based upon metaphysics. Psy- 
chology is brought face to face witfi the problem 
of the many in one, for behind all the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in pei'iictual change, psychology is 
brought face to face with the problem of change, 
transformation. 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its quality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efforts 
of the soul in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas are not produced by any 
spontaneity of the soul, but arise only in its stride 
against other realities; they arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative cliaracter. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may bo arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to suoconsciousness, but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and ill do so 
should opposition l.e removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psychology is not the soul, but 
these relations between ideas ; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘ faculty psychology,’ 
and in Ins reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc. — 
that 'we see the resemblance between Herbart’s 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill. In the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their niethods of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psyciiology, and 
independently of Herbartianism, the influence 
of the association school can be seen, despite 
the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
times laid bare in a none too gracious manner. 
Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
elements and compounds ; thus in his Outlines of 
Psychology, which lepresonts his standpoint in 
general psychology better than the more specialized 
Physiological Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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and Animal Psychology y we find the following 
division of topics: (1) psychical elements; (2) 
psychical compounds ; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
pounds ; (4) psychical devxdopments ; (5) principles 
and laws of j)sychic*al development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are not simple items of know- 
ledge, hut abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
which th(3 simplest experience can bo analyzed by 
thought : elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas ; tney are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, e.g, an emotion, such as anger, or a 
simple perception ; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements which enter into them. More- 
over, such compounds are only components of 
experience ; that is to say, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter-connexion of such 
compounds, e.g, the emotion in connexion with 
perception. 

Tlie connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of association. Various processes are dis- 
tinguished : for building up cojnpounds, fusion 
and extensive union ; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s sense — copies of sensations — are 
.ecognized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected ; but the last, apper- 
ception, is a volitional ])rocess involving choice, 
the motives of which can be explained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
consciousness. As * volitional ’ it is placed on a 
different level from the others.* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is peculiar to Wundt, and 
is connected with his ontological view that ‘will’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

The same general ground-plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psycliology. Psychology 
is defined as ‘science ot the facts of expeiience in 
their dependency upon experiencing iiufividuals’t 
— a definition of the science which assigns a leading 
r61e to iKxlily processes, since ‘ individual ’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processes, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction aic 
explained in redation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations — the ‘ ideas ’ of English j>sycho- 
logists— and apperception is treated as being in 
principle capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction. J For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes apperception, viz. atten- 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nervous system. § 

Widely different as the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, neveitheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho- 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

As was stated above, current English psychology 
does not use association as an explanatory ])rinciple. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-lx)oks, 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mindy 
although these embody the results of modern 
research and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life — intellection, the feelings, and conation or 
volition — are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of pnenomena ; from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progre.ssively 
higher products are built up by elaborative pro- 
cesses. These proces.ses are : differentiation, as- 

• Cf. ft 17. t ft 6, tr. by E. B. Titchener. 
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similation, and association. The last is discussed 
in connexion with retentiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived as the process ‘which binds 
together presentative elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession,’* and as being a ‘main 
factor in de\ eh)j)menb, resulting in a progi*essive 
elalioration of what is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’! Attention is, how- 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and this saves their opera- 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward’s con- 
ception of different iation and integr.ation, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

* We shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo far 
better illustrations of the unfolding of the contents of con- 
sciousness than in the building up of molecules : the lu-ocess 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con- 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct.’ t 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 
psychological theorjr has to account for as a pro- 
duct or growth, but is that from which psychology 
takes its start. 

‘ Working backward from this as we find it now, we are led 
alike bv particular facts and general considerations to the 
conception of a totum objectivum or objective continuum which 
is gradually differentiated, thereby becoming what we call 
distinct presentations.’ § 

* The notion, which Kant has done much to encourage, that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of sensations not 
only without logical but without psychological unity, is one 
that becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
It.’ II 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
(rcteiitiveness), give the bases for dilFeront.iation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and tliiis causes move- 
ment, the initiation of ‘ this,’ the suiipression of 
‘ that.’ First ‘ natural selection,’ then ‘ subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ presentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together.’ IT Associa- 
tion is a particular instance of tliis. Association by 
contiguity is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity ’ 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy ‘ the 
focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their integration.’ ** Through the 
movements of attention they are now parts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one with another. These movements of 
attention ‘ come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity. ’tt The power of 

variously (fistributing attention is the one power 
which Ward desires to leave the subject of con- 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the r61e of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view ot 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
dill’erentiation and integration. 

‘ The process of consciousness is a process of incessant change ; 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness itself. 
But this is rarely, if ever, entirely so. The process is in part 
self-determining. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.’ H 

This tendency is conation, and it is conation 
which correlates and gives a special unity to ‘ other- 
* Human Mind^ i. 185. t /ft. 1 . 169 f. 

t ‘ Psychology ’ in EBr^xx. 45. \ I b, p. 45. 

II /ft. p. 46. M lb. p. 62. 

*»/ft. p. 61. ft 75. p. 01. 

A Manual of Psychology y bk. i. cli. i. ft 4. 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes/ For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus/ * There must be continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveness is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the ‘ dispositions ' or 
‘traces* left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association find reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a ‘ coiiative unity * re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the direct continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and the sug- 
gested idea. In what is called ‘ association by 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a dis- 
position having a momber similar to, or partially 
identical with, itself, and does so only through 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

LiTKRATUiiE — OpiicmI : Ferri, La Psychologie de Vassocia- 
hVm, I’ariH, 1883; Janet and Sdailles, lltfft. de la Philontophidf 
Pans, 1887; G. Groom Robertson, ‘Association,’ in 
Special authors have been suificiently indicated m the article. 

Beatrice Edgkll. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.— il/can- 
ing and scope. — The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea ot communication 
between the natural and tJie spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation ’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘ Ascension ’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
otlicr both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system ; and in primitive religions they 
are set foith in terms of tlio geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the ei'iitre of the uni- 
verse. Heaven, the abode of tlie gods, is above us 
ill tlio distant sky ; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a pliysical descent, a 
‘ coming do>\n,’ wliile tlieir departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an upliiting ; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. Sxirsum corda is the form which an 
exhortation to fix our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world natuially takes. We 
speak of noble ide«als as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘ low ’ ; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘ a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions should affect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and Goa, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 

uite content to continue to use the language of 

evotion which it originally suggested, just as 
we are content still to spealc of the ‘ rising ’ and 
‘ setting ’ of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should be a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘spirit,’ which 
* A Manual of Psychology ^ bk. i. ch. ii. § 3. 


encompasses us ; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place — for ^^e 
can get no better phrase — of the Divine ; that it is 
the ultimate reality of the universe : these convic- 
tions are a sullicieiit background for the idea of 
‘ Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘Ascension,’ 
that is, the passage from the natural to the spiritual 
order. 

'rhis idea has appeared in several different forms, 
whicli it is necessary to distinguish. A character- 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenly 
places, and granted a vision of the spiritual worlcl. 
Thus in the Neo- Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as ^KffTaixis, by which man comes into contact with 
God {Enncacls, vi. 9-11). The ‘occult’ philosophy 
of the Kiist presupposes a similar means of approach 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
undei stood, point to the possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, how'ever, 
there is no thought of a translation of the bodg to 
the unseen world ; it is the spirit alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favourcil. 
And, accordingly, w^e do not describe such an ex- 
peiience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of tlie spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether ho 
was ‘in the body or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co l‘2-“'‘) how 
he had been ‘caught up into Paradise, and Jioaid 
unspeakable words which it is not law ful for a man 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as w'ell as of soul that it (‘oinos witliin tlie 
scope of this article, which docs not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘visions,’ or ‘ dreams,’ or ‘intuitions’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

I. Assumptions of saints.— i. Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations. — The 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and ot Christianity furnishes (see Bible) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘ assunqitions ’ into heaven, 
granted to individuals in order that they might bo 
mfornied of spiritual truth. ‘ Assumptions’ of this 
kind are temporary only ; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to eai th. The language of Ezk was, 
perhaps, not intended to bo liteial, and (see 11-^) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit ; bub the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, w'ho w^as lifted up ‘ by 
the hair of Jiis head ’ (Bel ^), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such earthly experiences (wdiich unuerlies much 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights), the 
step is easy to the belief in a translation of tlio 
body from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enoch, discussed below (2, 1). But there 
are other instances. 

(2) Abraham. — In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show' liim 
the world of men from the standpoint of Jieaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to his house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah. — In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, w’here ho 
has a vision of the Beloved, after w hich experience 
he returns to earth (cli. 11). 

(4) Rabbinical seers. — Rabbinical literature tells 
in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) Moses , — Tlie story of JNloses in later litera- 
ture has affinities with ‘ assumption ’ or ‘ ascension * 
legends of various forms. The two starting-points 
are the. Biblical accounts of his discourse witli God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed 
to him (Ex 24’®'^*), and of his secret burial (Dt 34®). 
The (iist of those led to the idea of an ‘Apocalypse 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf ; the second to the stories of his ‘ as- 
sumption’ (cf. Jude ®). Thus Josephus {Ant, iv. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
FJeazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 

‘ fearing lest because of his exceeding virtue men 
might venture to say tliat lie luad withdrawn to 
tlie Divine * (irph^ rh Oeiov avTbv dj'axwp^o’at). The 
phrase Trpb^ t 6 deiov dpaxt^pfti^ is used by Josephus 
(Ant, I. iii. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the world wsis 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the jiassage of death. The 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ as it is 
restored by Charles (Assumption of Moses ^ ]>. 106), 
described the living man carried up to lieaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhnmiiind , — The journey of Muhammad to 
heaven allbnls a later instance. It has been inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammad«an expositors 
as non -corporeal, and his experience has been de- 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported bv night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and tlien back to Mecca. Ch. xviii. of the 
Ciui’A-n claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him. 

2. Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death. — We have next to examine the legends 
winch represent saints as being transported, with- 
out dying, to the 'world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Deluge, was of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, ho was not 
subjected to death, but was assumed to lieaven. f 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
liaving been granted this high piivilege, Enoch 
and Elijah. 

(1) Enoch. — The source of all the later traditions 
is Gn 5^** (Heb.) : ‘ Enoch walked with God : and he 
was not ; for God took him.’ That he ‘ walked with 
Gotl ’ or that he ‘pleased God’ {€vrjp^crr7f<T€ ry 
LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
made of every saint, was developed in two direc- 
tions : — 

(fi) Gn 5“^ suggested that Enoch was the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 
‘ assumed ’ to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (En, Ixx. 1, Ixxxvii. 3 ; SI, En, Introd. ; 
Juh, iv. 21). According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(Ixvii.), he lived on earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then ‘ the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him.’ 

* The story of Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven by 
Zens that he might be the cupbearer of the ^ods, is not strictly 
parallel, for there is no suggestion that this was due to the 
pietj of Ganymede. Cf. also the Rape of Proserpine, trans- 
lK)rted to the infernal redone by Pluto in his chariot. 

f Cf. Abydenus ap\(d Euseb. Preep. Fv, ix. 12, of Xisuthros, 
$foC ef avBptanuv a<f^at^i(ov<riy, and see Smith, Chaldcean 
Genesis^, p. 88. 


(6) In the last quoted passage we have tlie 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus tlic JjXX of Gn 5^^ has oi/x v^plcrKerOy didri 
fier^OrjKev avrbp 6 Oeds (cf. E7K Ix. 8); and Sir 
44^® says of him pLfTCTldrj (cf. Sir 49^^ dveX-fjjxtpByj dirb 
T^syrjs), Following this tradition, He IP has ’Ei/wx 
fieTerlOrj rod ISeiP ddvarov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘a.scension’ without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
Jo.sephus (Ant, I, iii. 4), wlio says or Enoch, 
dp€Xiljpv<^€ irpbs rb duop, 6dev ovbk reXeurV aib^oO 
dvayeypdtpaai, 

(2) Elijah , — The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two different 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. from 
the Coptic by Steindorfl) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2‘*^). But the be.st known form of the tradi- 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 2^^ ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of lire, and horses of lire, which parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijali went np by a 
whirlwind into heaven’ (dueXifiptpdrj TlXeioi) cop- 
<r€i<Tp(p ws els rbp ovpapbv). It re-appears in Sir 48*-^ 
(dpaXrjpcpdels Ip XalXairi irvpbs) and in 1 Mac 2®® 
(‘Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven ’). It will be observed 
that the instrument of bis assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it ; and 
that 1 Mac 2®® explicitly points to the piety of 
Elijah as the cause of his ‘ assumption ’ without 
passing tlirough the gates of death.* 

(3) Other Biblical personages, — In liabbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah : e,g, Eliezer, Abraliam’s steward, for his 
faithful seivice ; Ebed-melech (Jor38’^*’-) ; Hiram ; 
Jabez (1 Ch 4^®) ; Serah, Asher’s daughter (Gn 
(46^*^) ; and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘taken up’ after his vision (2 Es 8’®), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Aj)oc. passim). 

3. Assumptions after death. — With such ‘ as- 
sumptions ’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘assumptions’ in which after 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven. 

(1) Hercules. — A classical example is the legend 
of Ilercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount CEta in Thessaly, .and lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal j^arts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was carried up to lieaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither his 
bones nor his ashes could be found, the underlying 
idea of tlie legend being that earth w.as not a 
worthy resting-place for the remains of one so 
godlike, t 

(2) Virgin Mary . — A Christian legend of the 
same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Mary,’ 
according to which lirst the soul, and after that 
the dead body, of the Virgin were assumed to 
heaven (see the Transitus Marice^ ed. Tischen- 
dorf). ‘ It was becoming ’ — so Newman expresses 
the conviction of the Roman Church — ‘ that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave until Christ’s Second Corning, who had passed 

* According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the ‘ two witnesses ’ of Rev ll^, who were at last to be mani- 
fested in Jerusalem and whose ascent into heaven (lli*-^) 
was to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ. 

t The classical myth of the quest in Hades for his dead wife 
Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is the 
prototype of many legends of visits to the under world, such as 
that in Virml, AHneid^ vi., or in Dante. But in these there is 
nothing stnctly comparable with the idea of ‘ assumption ' to 
heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calendars (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

11. Asckns/on of Christ , — The narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac P) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of ‘ ascension ’ or ‘ assumption ’ 
in either of tlio forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘ assumed ’ into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was r^orted of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. !Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Elijah. It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
Joseph. The ‘ assumption * of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 152^). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘ resumption ^ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an * assump- 
tion ’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7) ; at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which would 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs aooiit Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivilication 
ana exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might bo thought to point forward to it ; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again ‘ according to 
the scriptures’ (1 Co 15^) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind Avas asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110' was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2®^, by St. Peter, and Ps 
68‘®was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4®*®), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that lie 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiali 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 3'* 6®^ 20'^), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8^' 
9"* lO^ ; cf. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Resurrection). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2^ with |||i, 
Lk 17‘^^ the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
and of the Pounds [T.k 19"«’ ], Jii 14'^* 16^ 

etc.) ; but in their half-formulated expectations of 
* Discoursea to Mixed Congregations^ No. xvlii. 


a period of suspense followed by an Advent of 
Christ in victory and j’lidgment, llis Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

I. The Ascension in Christian literature. — In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of (’hrist, it is important to distinguish 
between the fact of the Ascension and its mode, 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible piesence and 
the acceptance of the biief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous tlian the latter. In tlie lan- 
guage of tneology, Christ’s * Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Fatlier has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
Ascension ’ to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in spiiitual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, but it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disciples by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with com]>arative neglect.* It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any douot in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The subject is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church ; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent, t 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are ‘ in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase ‘The Lord liimself shall descend from 
heaven’ (1 Th 4'®), for descent implies a previous 
ascent. But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4'® ‘ He that descended (sc, into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the dvdpaai^ of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the A.scension os an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3'® (dveXifiiKpOn) iv S6(g). 

To these may be added, from the Epistles, He 4'^, 
(dpxf’^p^OL fi4yav SieXrjXvd&ra roi/s ovpavovs) and 1 P 
3‘^^ (ds iariv iv OeoO, iropevffels eis ovpavdv)^ 

both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : ovdels dvaji4ji7)K€v 

els rbv otfpavbv el fiij 6 ix rov ovpavov xarafids, 

(Jn 3'®), 4b.y olip deup^re rbp vlbp rod dpOpuirov dpafial- 
poPTa bsrov fjP rb irphrepop ; (Jn 6®^), oCircj ydp dpap4[i7}Ka 
wpbs rbp sraripa fiov , , , dpa^alpu) irpbs rbp war^pa 
fiovy K,T,\, (Jn 20''^).t Whatever view be taken as 

* This was notice<l as earh as tin.- -Ith ctiituiy. ot n-oAXol 
dyvoovpre^ t6 Tavrrfs fityeOos Iittop avrijp pofxi^oyai are words at 
the beginning? of a Homily on the Ascension printed among;’ the 
works of Epiphanius (PU xliu. 477). 

t Cf. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 1874, p. 172. 

i It is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 12**, 
fAe v4fo}$ii tK Tij? wamw eXKuVw nphs ifjLavrbp, involve 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
Jolin, it is ceitain from these passages that, nt the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascen.sion of Christ as an event in time was a 
dclinitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist ; but his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The Gospels, — The end of the Second Gospel 
is lost, .and what it contained can only be matter 
of coniecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the writer of Mt had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative here, as in other places. If this be so, 
Mark in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Mat thew, 
represents the Galila^an tradition of the Kesur- 
rection-appcarances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the .Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew' does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to be explained. He is follow- 
ing the Galilu an narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably w'as the appearance of Christ m 
GalUce (cf. Mt ‘28^^), in accordance with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14-”) and with the angelic announcement 
(Mk 10"). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would he the Ascension, the 
last of the post- Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jeiusalein, and a(‘coidingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
folloxvs the Jerusalem tiaditioii of the Resurrec- 
tion throughout, iji, by St. Luke (cf. 9^’* ras i}fjilpa$ 

rrjs avrov). 

The statement, in tlie Third Gosjiel, of the events 
which tol lowed the Resurrection is condensial to 
the point of uhscurity, and the valiants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. lUit wdien 
all this lias been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to be possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, althougli 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as fol low's : Si avTovs eis 

[al. Tp6s] Br)dauLav * sal iirdpas rds avTov cvKlr/rjcev 

avToiJi* Kal iyiv^To iv ry evXoycip avrbv aurocs, 8iI(TT7} 
dir’ avTUJV [/cat dvetpipero (is rbv ovpavuv], Kai avrol 
[irpo(rK‘CP'> 7 <raj'T 6 y avTbu] virlaTpeypav els' lepovaaXijp fierd 
XC^p^s peydXrjs’ Kal Tjaav did Trai^rbs cV rip l(pip [alyovures 
Kai] €v\oyovvT€S rbv 0(bv [’Agy/r] (Lk 24^^*). 'riie 

words in br.ackets are omitted in some (mainly 
Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. It is by no nie.ans certain that they did not 
form part of the oiiginal text; and if they did, 
dv((f>ip(TO (is rbv ovpavbv is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. Rut even if these w'ords are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the discijiles in the act of 
benediction, subsciyiently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem xvith joy and continued in the Temple 
blessing God. Some special signilicanco must have 
been attached to a dejiaiture of the Risen Master, 
so lately restored to them from death, wdiich they 
would recall with joy^ and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
linal, and the termination of the (iospel at this 

another reference to the Ascjension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist coniines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
8*ithe latter meaning must be the true inUrpietiilion of • 
but the context of Jn KaOuiq Mojvtrfjs vipioac rby 6<f>ty ty rji 
Mfxio, ovTujy vipioOrjyai Sti rbu vibv Tov dyOpwnoVj seems to show 
tnat tlio vJ/u><ri 9 H the Ascension rather than the Crucifixion. 
The verb v^6a> is used twice in Acts (233 531 ) of Christ’s ex- 
altation to neaven (t;f. Ph 29 vnepv\pio<reX For a discussion of 
its meaning in John see Abbott, Johannine Gram., 1906, 26426. 


point slioxvs that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a witlidraw'al of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the es.scnce of the Ascension, to 
which, theiefore, the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it bo supposed that 
dv((ptp(To (is rbv ovpavbv is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of tlie age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual woild. 

( 2 ) The Arts. — In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of tlie Ascension 
is being told : jTKarbvToov avrQv ijn^pOrj, Kal v((p^\rj 
vTriXaptv avrbv dirb tCjv dcpdaXfiCjv aurQu. Kal tlis dreW- 
i;‘ovT€s h^av (is rbv ovpavbv Troptvoplvov arroO, k.t.X, 
(Ac 1^'-). According to Acts, th.at is, the departing 

; Christ was received in a cloud, His disciples follow- 
I ing His passage ‘upw'ard’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then infoimed them that, as 
w'as the manner of His Dejiartnro, so x\ould be 
that of His Return, i.c. in a cloud, from the ui)per 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness w'itli w hich the Ascension of Christ is 
here nai rated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, how'ever, a legitimate probhun, although 
one of no small dilfieulty, to determine how far the 
lanjjnage in which it is described is to bo reg.arded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood cither 
as syrnlxilical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unhiuc in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The (.-liristlan Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it was 
believed that Christ w^ent ‘up’ in a cloud into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpietation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His {Sceonii Corning ‘ in the 
clouds of heaven with power arul groat glory’ 
(Mt 2 F^’; cf. Mk 14^’-- Mt 2G‘'^) may be the literal 
interpretation, which w'as adopted by St. Paul 
(‘w'c shall be caught up in the r to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4*”). But it must not be 
iorgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato- 
logical language used by Christ — or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists— is to be found 
in the Jewish apocalyjises, which reflect tlie popular 
beliefs of the age. if the last things w'ere to be 
spoken of intelligibly at all, they must lie spoken 
of in the langunge of symbol and imagery familiar 
to Ills hearers. And no one doubts tlie verbal 
eonn(‘xion of Mk 14‘'- and parallel pas.sages wdth Du 
71 ^ 1 . . < 'piierc came with the (;louds of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brouuht him near before 
him. And tlieie was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peo[)les . . . shouUl 
serve him.’ It is to be remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘coming from heaven’ of which Jewish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the upward movement are, indeed, exjilicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and tlu^y present 
no special difiiculty. But it is right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state- 
ment 8UaTT} dir* avrQv (Lk 24®^). 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature. — The Appendix to 
St. Mark^ a document of the earliest sub- Apostolic 
age, gives no information as to the post- Resurrection 
ajipearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describes 
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the Ascension in OT language : 6 KjjpLOi 

rb XdXijffai auroh dueXififjLipdrf c/s rbv ovpapbu (the phrase 
used 2 K 2*^ of the Assumption of Elijah) Kal iKdOiaev 
iK ToO Beov (cf. Ps llO^). 

Later writers, Barnabas (dv^ffryj iK v€Kpu>y Kal 
fpavepijjdels dpi^rf els ovpavovs, c. 15), Aristides {els 
obpapobs dprjXBep, § 15, cd. Robinson), Justin {dpape- 
pTjKipat els rbp ovpapbPf Dial, 38), and Irenaius (rV 
ipaapKOP els robs ovpapobs dpdXrj^J/iPf Hcur, I, x. 1 ; cf. 
II. xxxii. 3, III. iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Christian tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the descriptions in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, e,g, : ‘ They will teach all the 
nations ... of the Resurrection (dpdaraa-Lp) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross will 
be saved, and in His Ascension (dpafidcei) into the 
seventh heaven wdience He came’ (iii. 18, a passage 
which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the 1st 
cent.) ; see also the description in xi. 22 11*. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative (inipli- 
lication of He 4^^). 

2 . The Ascension and the Resurrection. — 

Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, e,g, by Haniack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 153'’) sullicicntly 
ex]ihiin the omission on the part of some writers 
{e,g. Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf. 
Magn, 7]) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the cre<lcntials of the Gospel 
were the ai)pearaiices of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the evidential value of tho Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not e.ssential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the visible ministry of Christ on eartli and in- 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from tlie Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in tlio 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2nd cent. Avriters, ‘ He ascended into 
heaven ’ is a sciwirate carticle of the Creed in the 
eailiest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion ’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elapsed ; and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is oiJy a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. And, although not so 
evulent in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is .scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Ernmaus was in the evening (242«) ; time 
mu.st be found for tho return to JeriLsalem, seven 
miles^ away (24^'^* ^) ; for the telling of the story to 
the Eleven (24*"^) ; for tho Meal in tho upper room 
(24^) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 
(244^“«) ; for the walk of IJ miles to Olivet (24®®). 
No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night ; and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
2418-51 describing the events of a single evening. 
The fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24**^ to 24^ at any rate, and that 

* A (;arefnl and valuable exaniiiiatton of argument will be 
found in Swete, The Creed, p. 04 ff. 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac 1 ® (cf. Ac 13®^) that ‘forty days’ elapsed 
between tlio Resiiirection and tho Ascension. 

3 . Ascension Day. — ‘ Forty ’ days is a round 
number ; and although the Church since the 4th 
cent, has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to >)e taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of tho Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Sunday t 
(bib Kal Ayojaep t^p i^fiipap t7]p dybbrju els eixppoabprjp, ip 
y Kal 6 ^lyaous dpiary iK pespCov Kal (pauepudels dpi^y els 
ovpapous, c. 15) ; and it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.J It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete {op. cit. p. 69) that Sunday the 43rd 
day after Easter woiud meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘ forty’ days of Acts ; and 
it may well be that this is the true interpretation 
of all the data. 

4. Origin of belief in the Ascension. — The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to tho 
A.scension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a prioH, it would 
be diflicult to account for the origin of such a belief 
w'oic it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the ])ost-Resurroction appearances of 
Christ as of subjcHive origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy wliich dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
unreasonably oe asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should sud<lciily have c(‘ji‘;c*d. If tho 
visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who w^ould fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of tho Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age ? Granted a belief in the oc(‘asional appear- 
ances of Christ after His Resurrection, a belief in Ilis 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
withdrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the 1 st and 2 nd cents, than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen liord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rection visions was transitional, and that tho con- 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manih'stations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a blaster in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and wliich, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, ac( onliiig to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension ; and 
those who do not admit that the nanative is based 
on a historical event are under tho necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, who.se only strength 
was in the conviction of the nearness of their Risen 
Master, .should have been led to imagine that tlie 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence liad suddenly 
come to an end. 

$. Manner of the Ascension.— When it is sought 
more closely to determine the manner of the 
‘ Ascension,^ the data are fouinl to he insulliciont. 
For it is represented a.s an As(‘ension of the Ixxiy, 
as well as of the spirit, of Chiist; and >et ol a 
body not subject to the ordinary pliysical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24*^^* ' O and in 

* Cf. Const. Ap. V. 19 : rrjs npioTTjt KyptaKr,i apLOpijaavre^ 

Te<r<rapcucovTa rjpipas, dnh KvpiaKrjs dxpt. irep-irrys topra^^re rijp 
eopT^y dvaXrj^fio^. 

t SwGte {op. cit. 1 ). 09) points out that the Syriac Doctrine of 
the Apostles iden tines tho Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite iuconsiistent witli Acts, a^iin places the Ascen- 
sion on a 8an<la} . 

I A Gnostic fancy (lien i. iii. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Ismah (i v. 1(1), represented tlie interval 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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the Joliannine (Jn ^O***-^) Resurrection narratives, 
the Risen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
saino body which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiiitualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. I’anl’s phrase, and say that it is now a * spiritual 
body* ((Tw/ta vvevfjLaTiKdv [1 Co 15"*^]), fi ))ody which is 
the fit organ and instniinent of the spirit. We 
c‘an understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impos.sible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. Wo are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
we fully recognize that they are not binding in the 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6. Philosophical rationale of the Ascension. — Tt 
is, however, possible to conceive the fart, although 
not to imagine the 7)uinner, of the Ascension, when 
wo remomber tliat it represents the pas.sage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place iip in the sky ; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer tlian 
can be indicated by pliysical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of apace, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet ouite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadtli, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may bo the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body ’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit con lined by 
the ‘natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would bo a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 
plane. ‘ Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him ; and he vanished out of their sight* (Liv24’^^) : 
that is the heavenward movement — the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst* (Jn 20'^) : that 
is the eaitliward movement — the passage from the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
pciceptible; the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the botlily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is recognized, such phenomena will 
not be declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the power of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritual life in many lands ; notably 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas. We 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Resurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that th<*y 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
withdrawals from sight of the Risen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, an<l that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

7. Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of view.-— This, however, would lie a 
(mite inadecpiate conception of the Ascension from 
the ChristiJin point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
Personality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, bi icily to oxliibit the significance of the 
Ascension— or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated — 
in its relation to the tact of the Incarnation, with 
which it is associated in the Creeds. In what follows, 
the Christian doctrine of tlie Incarnation (see In- 
carnation) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
back upon the Revelation of God in Christ. 

(1) Exaltation of Christ's Manhood.— The Chris- 
tian gospel is that God became man, (a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and^ (6) to restore 
liiiii to the dignity of fellowship with tho^ Divine. 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ Incarnate, i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
^ His Deity. ‘ The Word became llesh.* And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Redemption of humanity. But (b) the 
Divine juirpose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man tlian his intellectual and moral gifts. 

. . . The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
follow, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make us 
sharers of its victory.* * Thus the end of the move- 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the Exaltation of Hts Manhood. The 
Ascension was ^vaapKos, as Iremeus has it (see 
I. 3) ; it was not a mere dpdXrjfi^it, or Assump- 
tion, of Christ*8 spirit ; it was a true dvdpa<Tis, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of tlie 
Incarnation docs not tea(*h that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of llis visible ministn^ ana then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak, fn the light of the Ascension 
it means that lie is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
fioance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
Ho had become man, who thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

(2) Completion of His ministry for mnnJcind . — 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the ministry of Clirist in Ills relation to humanity ; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can offer to his fellows ; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself bring them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended ChHst as King . — It was under 
this image that the Hebrews niost vividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his own authority. And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of Kingship and a kingdom ; ‘Henceforth 
yo shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power* (Mt 26®^); and it is ‘the King* 
who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 
Assize (Mt 25®*). The Apocalypse represents Him 
as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords* (Rev 19'®), 
whose victory at last shall be complete: ‘the 

* Milliffan, The Aeeeneion of our Lord, p. SO. 
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kingdom of the ^vorld is become the kingdom of 
our Loid, and of His Christ’ (Kev IH®). In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. I^aul : * He must reign till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet ’ (1 Co 15^*). The rule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in- 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet. — That ‘ the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified’ (Jn is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth (Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 3^^* ^ 7^). Tliat Ho came to 

reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp. Mt 11^ || Lk 10*^). Never- 
theless, this prophetical office, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to oe fullilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit : ‘ It is expedient . . . that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, ho shall 

f uide you into all the truth ’ (Jn Accipe 

piritnm Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘ quickening spirit ’ after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme grace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the proi)hetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(iii.) The Ascended Christ as Priest.— 01 the 
conception of Messiah as Priest theie is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
llOS of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but * after the order of Mel- 
chizedek ’ ; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the Jewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the pcojde 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16^®). So, it 
is argued (He the consummation of the 

offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to offer sacrijiccy and this is 
perfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victim-lh*iest, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 10^^), and which, further, is unique and 
needs not to be repeated (He 9^ ^). But the 
higher, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to interccdcy and tliis is perfectly fulfil lea in the 
perpetual intercession (He 7^^) of the Priest who 
lias ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4^^), ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7^), ‘ who sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8^), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7^). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Chiist began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood only in heaven ? * The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Ministiy and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

* For opposing views, sec Milligan, op. cit. 77 ff., and Westcott, 
IleOrewHt panbun. 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to be found in His peri)etual intercession in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his service until he Inwl 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Chiist did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the comjdetc fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels: ovxl raOra idei 
iraOeiv rbv XpKTTou koX elaeXdeiv cZs rijv 56^av 
abrov ; (Lk 24^*). 

8. Practical issues of the dogma. — While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘ Glorification ’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the i)ractical issue 
of belief in it has always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its first witnesses : ‘ They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God ’ (Lk 24®^). 
The vision of the Ascension is a call to worship ; 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 4^®). That 
Christ ‘ ascended ’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that tne earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual. The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

Literature. — The articles s.v. * Ascension' In Hostings’ DB 
and DCG and in JB ; Charles, The Book of Erwch^ The 
Slavonic Secrets of Bnochy 1896, The Book of Jubilees, 11)02, 7'he 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896, T'he Ascension of Jsaiah, 1900, 
The Assumption of Moses, 1897 ; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,* 2S ii. 2, 1892 ; [E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 (an 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space) ; Swete, The 
Apostles^ Creed, 1894, ch. vi. (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866) ; W. 
Milligan, 'The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension) ; Westcott, Epistle to the Uebrews, 1889, passim. 

J. H. Berxaui). 

ASSURANCE.— See Certaintv. 

ASSYRIANS. — See Babylonians and As- 
syrians. 

ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY. —See 
Stars, also Sun, Moon. 

ASURS.— The Asurs of the jiresent day arc a 
non- Aryan tribe of the Kolarians in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus, According 
to the ^atapatha ISrdhmana, they arc the de- 
scendants of Prajapati (‘ tlie Lord of the Creation ’). 
How they became evil spirits or A -sura ( = ‘not- 
God ’) is not clear ; the fact alone is slated that 
they fought against the Devatas ‘for the possession 
of the carth,^ and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of tiutli 
ill this poetical story is apparent : the Aryans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like peoidc 
whom they called A sura, or demons, and whom 
they expelled and partly annihilated. 

Whetlier the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur arc 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of tlioso 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question ; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude sucli su])i)ositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagmir was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota- 
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Nagpur, w hich seem to have been w orked in ancient 
times, and tradition attrihutes these to the Asurs. 
Tiie conclusion ina^^ readily bo drawm that the 
Asurs, before leaving their foimer settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
lace (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agricultural implements for their 
neighbours. 

When the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe light ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which tlic Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 
to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpur and J^ilamau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A lew' of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the su])erstitious and demon-feaiing Kols, 
and they, ])erhaj)s wdth the help of some Hindu 
hermit veised in the Puranas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may i>erhaps 
he found some traces of tlie tradition of tlie 
tower of liabel, and the su})position is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when tlie story of the destruction of the 
Asms and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up w'ith it in later times. The 
legend as told at piesent by the aboiigincs in 
Cliota-Nagpur amounts to the following story : — 

There were t\^elve brcthion (septs) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting furnace that fciingbonga, the sun-god, 
was armored. He fiist sent two birds with a message of warn- 
ing, but the A'^urs maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left; tliose birds were tlio raven and the 
black stalling Seeing that the Abiiis wcie bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singhoriga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Kasrd Kora, or leprous youth He souelit and found shelter 
w'lth an oil I Minima chief and his wife Tlie Asurs got hold of 
him and threw’ him into the furnai'o , but he (‘ame out of the 
ordeal cleansed of his leprosy, and healing in Ins hands large 
Inmns of gold. This roused the ('o\etousnoss of tlie Asurs, and 
bidiiing their wives to tread the bollo\N s w’ell, they jumped into the 
lire, and perished one and all, loaMiig their wives and children 
wi<iov\w and oiphans. These surrounded the son of fcJmghonga, 
and did not let him return to hL‘a^en iintii he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
otTering fowls and goat.s, and rice and luiuor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies dispersed and became 
the malicious spirits of the mountains, the Sal-forc‘<t, tlie 
barren fields and the hprings, where they receive the offerings 
of the iieojile, and are coiiti-iit as long as they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Cliota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4016 Ijiijia and Agaiia. They claim to bo 
connected with the Brijia or Binjliiii tribe, an 
agricultural and land-holding class in Chota- 
Nagpur, who within their own households speak 
Uriya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Agarias, beggais wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tribe, following the vocation of blacksmith, call 
Ihemscdves ‘ Jxiliaia- Asurs.’ Others arc c«allcd 
l^aharias or Ilill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs, 
such as Bd^ndr ( = sprung from the bamboo), 
Makrdr ( = s])ider), Ind ( = eel), lldrd ( = tortoise), 
etc. The totems of these septs do not niipear to 
be tabu, though marrying wdtliin one of these 
sections is eschewed as far as piacticable. 

Customs.— Child marriages are unknowm among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 5 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as w'cll as re-marriage of widows. No jiriestly 
functions are required for the marriage cere- 
monies, w’hicli are very simple, llice-beer is 
indulged in by both sexes, but smoking only by 
the men. The Asurs have no dancing places like 
the Kols. as they lead almost a nomadic life. 


leaving their own facttlemeiit when the iron ore or 
the land is exhausted ; the latter they till only 
in the most primitive way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The w'omen, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns ana large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing girls. As to food the .^Y^urs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow' not excluded. 

Language. — The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukina, [is a dialect of the Kolarian 
fanlily of languages, and was most probably 
adopted from their conquerors, the Muijiqas, with 
such alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For exanqile, almost all Mundari 
words found in Diiknxa that commence with h 
change this consonant into v\ and wdierever a 
vowel follows n in Mundari, the Asur inseits the 
semi- vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Duknia 
as spoken at tlie present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From the Diavidian 
languages the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, they 
have adopted also a number of words derived 
from Sanskrit. What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until they W'ere conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs aie distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion. — This is somewhat diflerent from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asms 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Wlicre they are found sacrificing to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who Avorship those deities. 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any of the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a gieat benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preseiver of the woild. 
lie does riot reipiire to be worshipped in any way. 
When they identify him with tlie sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow theieiii the notions of the Mundari 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and have to propitiate them by makinjj 
bloody saciifices, consisting of fowls. These evil 
spirits, however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the depaited s])irits of their forefathers, who must 
be provided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger ; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. In 
new^-born children the Asurs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore uiiknowm wdthin the tribe, but people from 
without may bowdtcli an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. ' 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
bein^ confined to the one important matter of 
keeping the spirits of his ancestors at ease, or, 
wdien disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every dcjiarted parent becomes 
a spiiit — a good one if iie died a natural death, an 
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evil one if he died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for tlie journey beyond, and in the latter to 
resent a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
urn their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in (juiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, Avhen they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good si)irits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be trusted to help and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
He is to bo feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by ofierings of jice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art. Agaria. 

Literature.— of hvlia, 1901, vol. vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Socr. Press, 1903 ; W. W. Hunter, Stat, Acc. of Itenrjali 
vol. xvii., London, 1877; H. H. Risley, The Tnbes and Castes 
of Calcutta, 1891 ; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal^ 

Calcutta, 1872; F. Hahn, ‘A Primer of the Asur dukma,* in 
JJtAS^ vol. XI pt. 1 . No 2, 1900, W. Crooke, The Popular 
JicUgion and Folk-lore of Notth India*^, Wtstniinster, 1896; 
Linguistic Survey of /adia, iv. 135-145, Calcutta, 1906; 
Sebastian, in ZE iv. 237 ; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersehe 
Mission unter den Kols^, i. and li., Halle, 1896; Missions- 
berichte der Gossnerschen Mission. FeRD. 11 All N. 

ASVAGHOSA. — Asvaghosa is well known 
as the author of the IJuddha-charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alaiikara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the external 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statement, t and the internal 
evidence does not contradi(;t it. 

We learn from tlie coloplion to the Tibetan 
Buddlia-charita,! and from a biography of Vasii- 
bandhu, that Asvaghosa AViis a native of Saketa. 
According to the lattei authority, it was lie who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayaniputia, the 
alleged composer of the ‘ Abhidnarina in Pnght 
Sections,’ in order to lielp him in the compilation 
of the great commentary (Mahiivibhasri) on the 
text of that Ablddliarma. As we learn from Yuan 
Chwang(lliuen Tsiang), Uiis comjiilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, A\ho is now 
generally believed to have flouiishcd in the 1st 
cent. A. D. That Asvaghosa was contemporary with 
Kani^ka is confirmed from another source, § ^\hich 
describes Asvagho^a’s life in detail, and from %\hich 
are derived the later legends concerning him. 

We are told that Asvaghosa was a learned but 
liaughty man, who >vas at last converted to the 
Buddliist faith in the nonentity of the ])henomeiml 
world. The agent in his conversion was Purna- 
yiusas, a disciple of Parsva, 1| who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned gieat commentary. After his conversion 
Asvaghoi^a worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddha’s teaching in Kusumapiira (the modern 
Patna), not only as a preacher, out also as a poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
arniy of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, A.svaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the nortli as a portion of the tribute jiaid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvaghosa tells essentially 
the sanie story. Tne indebtedness of Asvaghosa 
to Parsva and Purnayasas is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginning of tlie Alah- 
* Tr. in SBE, vol. xlix. 

f Herm d of the Buddhist Religion, Oxf. 1896, pp. 163, 166 f. 

J /^, 1903, p. 860. » 

J Records of the PatHarchs, Naiijio, No. 1340, tr. by KiAkirya 
(Kiiikara of Suzuki and Kekaya of Takakusu) in 472 ; No. 1460 
tr. bv Kuinarajiva about 406 ; see Watwilieff, p. 231. 

U Tobbibb an epithet of Katyayaniputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kanistha is 
elsewhere asserted.* 

Thus far the traditions about Asvaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowded^e 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear liis name, wo find ourselves in 
the dark as to the identity of the person, f And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16tli cent., and itself 
seems to be the result of confusion. 

According^ to it, A^vajfho^ was living under King Rin^iusara, 
the son of Ohandragupta, and wsis connected with Kanika, the 
king of ^ih and Mala\a in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention : MiUfcheta, Dliarmika-Subhuti, Sura. Com- 
paring these diitcrent traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this Asvaghosa the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion of the name with King Kanif^ika or Kaniko. The 
Tibetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to be confused with Koni^ka, yet there 
is reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The following arc the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of Asvngho^a. 

1. ‘ H 3 nin in one hundred and fifty stanzas.* This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as M«itrehela. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies this Matfcheta with Asvaghosa. But I-Thingj the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 
hand, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matp'iieta to 
King Kanika of the Kui»a race.t King Kanist^ha is mentioned in 
Arivaghosa’s AUiikara as of the Ku'^a race. But there Asiva- 
ghosa si>eaks of the king as of one who lived in the ])ast It 
remains quite uncertain whether Matpeheta and Asvaghosa, on 
the one hand, and Kanika^ Kani^ka, and Kani^^ha, on the 
other, arc respectively to be identiheil or not. 

2. The Vajra'suchi,§ a refutation of the caste-system, bears 
the name of Asvaghosa as its author , but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio^ No. 1303) is osenbed to Fa Hien, 
lit. ‘ law-fame.’ This name is usually rendered as Dlianiia} asas, 
but mav be Dharmika-Subhuti, lit. ‘ lawful-glory.’ 

3. Furthei, a work, m the Chmeso translation, called ‘The 
Piblinctions of the Fruits of Works* (Nanjio, No 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ‘Great Valour,’ which is suiel,\ Maiia- 
^ura in Sanskrit. Another book, ‘Transmigration m the Six 
ResortH,’ agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
IS ascribed to A^Naghosa. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they are not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these A4vagho^ w ith the author of the Buddha- 
charita. 

4. Another book ascribed to A^vagho^ is ‘A NirgranUia’s 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’ (| It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, pust as in the sermon delivered 
by Purgaya.4as to Asvaghosa winch is preserved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this Asvugho^ is the same us the 
Abvagho^ of those Records. 

6. There is mention of the name A^vagho^ in the memoirs 
of Yuan Chwang. This Asvaghosa was a contemporary of 
Nagarjunana, of Deva, of Kumaralabdlia, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by a demon. Though Yuan 
Chwang calls this A^vagho^ a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him wuth any of tlie A ^\ ag hotels nientioiu d aliovc. 

6. Finally, we have A^vagho^ the author of The Awakening 
of 

Thi« last work represents a well-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
w’lth it. Everythin*^ phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the bvrws 
6vy and cannot but be named tatJvatd, t.e. ‘the 

♦ Nanjio, No. 1329, Ratiiapifaka, tr. hy Kinkarya. He gives 
the name as something like Kampi(or, -tfi^a) ; but a later trans 
later, Suryaya^as, gives Kaiii^i^ha. 

t T. Suzuki has made 'a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials resivccting these works and legends m his introduction 
to Asvagho^sa’s Awakening of Faiths Chicago, ]9(K). But he 
was too anxious to regard any AiSvagho^ os identical with the 
aut hor of the book he translated. 

I On the connexion of M&tp’heta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. \V. Thomas, art. in I A, 
1908, p. 845 f. 

§ A. F. Weber, Die Vajra-sud des A^'vagliosha, Berlin, 1860. 

li Tr. by Survayaiias (llth cent.), but ihe work is not men- 
tioned in Naniio’s Cataloaue. See S Beal, Ruddhtst Records of 
the Western Woild^ 2 vols , Boston, 1886; Life of Buddha, by 
A^vagho^a Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p, xxxff. ; ll 
A. Waddell, Lamciism, 1896, p 10 f. 

Nanjio, No. 1240 t, translated by T. Suzuki ; see a^ve. 
note t. ^ V 
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Thatriess/ The lliial aim of Jluddhiat enlighten- 
ment consists in the full realization of this absolute 
reality, Mhich is ilic true and highest condition of 
lhid(lhah()()d. That is the eternal substance of 
tlie 'Tiuth revealed bv Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the (rue doctrine ancl, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, i,e, the Dharmtukayn. 
But the absolute, which is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it ai)})ears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment (smnhhocja), Wlien it is manifested 
in this world in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha incarnate or in kciiosis {nirmana)^ as, 
for example, Sakyamuni. In order to lattain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by liis grace {pari- 
ffra^ia, lit. ‘grasping’). 

Thus we see in tins work of Asvaghosa a concise 
systematization of later Biiddliist metaphysics in 
their consequences, and of Buddhist religious fiiith, 
exjircssed in the doctriiK'sof the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Sumiuing up these statements, we have not 
enouj^h evidence either to aflirm or to deny the 
identity of any of the Asvaghosas enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha-charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different jieriods, be- 
cause of their poetic talent or of their wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse, 'riie Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erioneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

LiTBRATf'KK. — Natijio, CdtaHogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books^ 1888, No, 1400, Miife of No. 1103; ‘Life 

of Vasubandhu,’ in JHAS, 1905, p. 33 ff., and Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus, 1800, p. 239. ANKSAKI. 

aSvamedha . — The ahatncdlia^ ‘ horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing saciifices in 
Indian ritual. It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrilieial ceremonies ov yajna- 

krai}(). As early as the Kigveda itself two hymns 
are found composed for thi.s jiarticular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). sacrifice is described in de- 

tail in the Sataiiatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8-9), as well as, in the 
special treatises on ritual known as the 6rauta- 
sTitras, of Katyiiyapa (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Asvalayana (x, 6 f.j, Sahkhayana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mahabharata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
licc which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a jiurilication from all 
sins, i.s described with epic diflusene.ss. The ahxi- 
mcjlha was thus the royal sacrifice par cxceMence, 
The i)rivilegc of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis- 
puted. It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the lulfilment of all his desires, 
increase of strength and extension of the empire. 
Consequently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest (digvijaya), oi after a cam- 
paign which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 
Br^miana (viii. 21 f.) gives a list, adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacrifice. The a^varmdha thus became a 
great State function in the performance of wliicli 
the people took part officially, and with wliich 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
last were prescribed in detail ; but in olden times, 
before the ritual had hardened into fixed rules, 
they were a matter of spontaneous irnprovization. 

* See ait. ‘Triad ’ in J/iA6\ 19<XJ; p. 943 if. 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the a^vamedha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The sacrifice began in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
caiefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrili(‘e by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it was granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a wdiolo 
year, and to sport freely in the company of a 
hundred old horses. A liundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
iiigher, and a hundred of those of low’er rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wandeiings. If it weie lost, the cere- 
monial had to be jiartly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, ancl in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the <>;od 
Savitr ; daily also at a festive gathering bclore 
the king and the court the hotr had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate chapter from the Vedas, together 
with singing, lute-playing, and impromjitu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver of the sacrilice, in which ho was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by diarnatic action. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was ai ranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people, snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, lisher- 
men, bird-catcliers, or sages. When the year liad 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began wdtli consecration {dlkpi) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and w^as 
accompanied by numerous other animal -sacrilices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the secoml 
day, the sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with throe other horses to a 
gilded car, ariven round, and then bathed. On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief w ives 
of the king and decorated, while the hotf and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brahman) ner- 
formeil a Brahmodya^ or theosophical enignica-play. 
The hoioe was then bound, together with a he-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, being 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covered 
with cloth, it was suflbeated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers ( Vaja- 
sancyi-SamhitCiy xxiii. 22 f.), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
tlie horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic questions in which all the chief 
priests and the saciilicer joined, the served portions 
of the horse were rotasted on a spit and offered to 
Prajapati. On the third day the whole fe.stival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium (dak§ina), which was 
measured with a very liberal liand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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wives of the king with their maids figure among 
the presents. 

Litrraturb.— A. Hillebrandt. RituaUitteratur (Strassburg, 
1897), p. 149 ; J. Eggeling, SBE xliv., Introcl. p. xvf. 

K. Geldner. 

ASYLUM. — Asylum (Lat. asylum^ Gr. diruXov, 
‘refuge/ ‘sanctuary/ neut. of adj. ActdXos, ‘in- 
violable/ from d priv. and o-i/X?;, o-OXoy, ‘ right of 
seizure ’) means a place of shelter and protection 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tiilunga^ in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot.^ At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of Now Guinea, ‘ should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take refuge in 
the dubu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dubtt would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die.*'-^ In U^)olu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers ami other great offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial.® In the island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonuns, or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctuary 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
quished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to liirn in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the pahii tabu, and, as they put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keave, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short peiiod, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un 
molested to his home, the divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with him,^ In Tahiti the 
morals, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
criminals of every kind.® 

2. In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums.® 
Thus tlie Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the ‘medicine-lodge,’ where .u) blood wjis to be 
spilled, not even that of an enemy.'^ ‘ In almost 
every Indian nation,’ says Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘there are 
several peaceable towns, which are called “ old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns ” ; they 
seem to have been formerly “ towns of refuge,^’ 
for it is not in the memory of tlieir oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 

1 Spencer-Oillen*, p. 133 flf. 

^ChalinerH and Gill, Work and Adventures in New Gumea 
(1885), p. 186. 

8 Turner, Saima (1884), p. C4 f. 

* Ellis, Tour through Itawaii (1827), p. 155(7.; Jarves, His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands (1872), p. 28 f. 

® Turnbull, Voyage round the Wond (1813), p. 366; Wilson, 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean (1799), p. 351. 

6 Bourke, * Medicine-Men of the Apacne,* in 0 RBKw (1892), 
p. 453 ; Kohl, Kitschi-Gami (1859), p. 271 (Chippewas). 

t Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America (1817), p. 


though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere.’ ^ Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 
bourhood of San Jujin Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquech, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as ho re- 
mained there, but also after he had left the sanctu- 
ary. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime ; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, ‘ Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
chinich I’ Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives.® 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste ; but this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.® 
Among the Kafirs of the Ilindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the largest being the 
village of Mergrorn, which is almost entirely 
peopled by chiles, or descendants of persons ho 
have slain some fellow-tribesman.'* In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there.® 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
king’s wrath or committed a crime is safe ; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the retugec can then return to 
his house in peace.® In Congo Fran9ais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 
‘The great one in the Calabar district is at Omon. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’*^ In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to his master.® Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘ seat themselves upon the fetish,’ 
that is, place themselves under iU' protection ; 
but murderers who sought refuge witli the fetich 
were always liable to be delivered up to their 
pursuers.® 

4. In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
otter shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power ; even the tlescendaiits of the saint or 
his manager (mkaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising to mediate between the suppliant 
and hi-^ pursuer induce the former to leave the 
jdace.^® In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar places of refuge. “ In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the PJth cent, only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description.*® 

Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21*®'* ; cf. W. K. 

I Adair, History of the American Indians (1775), p. 159; see 
also pp. 158, 416. 

-Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. (1883) p. 
167 ; Boscana, in Robinson, Life in Calijornxa (1846), p 262 f. 

Graul, Reise nach Oi^timiien, iii. (1854) pp. 332, 3.^5. 

Scott Robertson, Kdftrs of the llindu-Kush (1896), p. 441. 

Hahn, Kaukuiot^che Re\i>en (1896), p 122. 

6 Arnot, Garvnganzc (1889), p. 77. 

^ Kinjfsley, Travels in Africa (1897), p. 466. 

Bowdich, Mussion to Ashantee (1819), p. 265. 

» Monrad, Skildring of Guinca-Kij.dcn (1822), i>. 89. 

10 Westerinarok, * L-'dr, or the Transfeionce of Conditional 
Curses in Morocco.’ in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. 
Tylor (1907), p. 372 f. 

n Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 1 . (1889) p. 237 f. ; 
t^natrem^^rc, ‘Mc^noire snr les asiles rhez Ics Arabes,’ in 
Mt' moires de Vlm^titut de France, Acadt^mic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xv. pt. ii. (1842), p. 313 f. 

J- Polak, Persien, 11 . (1865) p. 83 ff. ; Brugsch, Im Lands dcr 
Sonne (1886), p. 246 ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present (1906), 
pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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Smith, lid, of tScmitcn^, 1894, p. 148, n. 1); but on 
the abolition of tlio local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refiif^e, three on either side of the 
Joidan (IJt 19^*^-). Unintentional inanslayers 
w’eie sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
Avas found guilty of murder, he had to bo taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by liim (Dt 19^*)- 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest’s deatli, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35*“*) ; but he w’as not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35^-). How'ever, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the ease of in- 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phcenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Koman times wiiat seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave slielter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their owners.^ 

5, In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
riglit of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of tliis right w’as supposed to be 
severely ])unishcd by the deity. According to an 
old tradition, Romulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknow n god or sjurit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
wdio resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe.^ This tradition and also some other state- 
ments infide by Latin writeis** seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Rome gave shelter to refugees ; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Roman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized iristitutum of some import- 
ance.® This riglit was exjue.ssly conferred ujion 
the temple wliicli in the year 42*n.c. was built in 
lionoiir of Cjesar;® and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege.^ When Cliristianity hecame the 
leligion of the State, a .similar claim w'as made by 
the Cliurclies ; but a legal right of asylum was 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and The(^osius in the East.^ Su])sequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decieed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of women 
who fled to a ehurcli should bo taken out of it.'* 

6. The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of thera,^" and, a.s it seems, 
among the ancient Toiitons.^^ After their con- 
version to Christianity the privilege of asylum 

1 W\ 11. SiiMth, p. 148 f. AT O J 

2Tac. Atm. iii 60 ff. ; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i 
ns96) p. 73; Westxiott, Essays in the History of HeHgious 
Thought in the West (1891), p. 115; Schmidt, Hie Ethik der 
alten Gnechen, ii. (lSs‘>) p. 285; Bulinerincq, Das Asylrecht 
(1853), p. 35fl. ; Fuld. ‘Das Asjlrccht im Alterthura und 
Mittelalter’ in ZVRW mi. (1887) p. llSflf. ; Barth, de Grce- 
corvin asyhs (1888). 

^DionAsnis of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Roinanae, li. 15* 
Livy, i. 8. 5 f. ; 1‘lutarch, Romulus, ix 5 ; Strabo, v. 3 2, p 230* 

^ Valerius Maximus, Facta dictaque memorabilia, viii. i 
Diom} 8 . Hal. Antxq, Rom, vi. 45 ; Cicero, tie Rege A qraria 
otatio secunda, 14 (36); see also Uartuiij', Die lieUgion der 
Homer, ii. (1836) p. 58 f 

6 See Tac. Ann. iii. 36 ; Plautus, Rudens, 7Z3 ; Dio Cassius, 

Htstoria Rmnana, xlvii. 19; Bulmorincq, op. cit. p. 58flf * 
Mommsen, Rimisrhes Strafrecht (1899), p. 458 f. ’ * 

® Dio Cosuius, xlvii, 19. 

7 Tac. Ann. iv. 67 ; Suetonius, Tiberxus, 53 ; Mommsen, oo 

cit p 460 ’ 

” Mommsen, op. cit. p. 461 f. 

^ Notelltje, XVII. 7. 

H el mold, CAronijfc der Slaren, \. 83 (1852), p. 170. 

HWiida, Dot Strafrecht der Gennanen (1842), p. 248 f.; 
Hteniann, Den danske Retshtstorie xndtil Christian V.^s Lov 
(1871), p 578; Brunner, I)eui$ehe Rechtsgeschichte, ii. (1892) 
p. 610, Fuld, lf>c cii p 138 f.; Frauenstadt, Rlutrache und 
TodUchlagsuhne itn dent chen M ittelalter (ISSl), p. 51. 


within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
prosecution, it being considered treason against 
God, an oflencc beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flagrant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his oflicial, 
was the only one wdio could try to induce him to 
leave it ; but if he failed, the utmost that could be 
done was to deny tlie refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily. ^ In the Lex Baiu- 
wariorum (i. 7) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not be pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 
Rut the riglit of sanctuary was gradually subjected 
to various restrictions noth by secular legisla- 
tion and by the Church.^ Innocent Hi. enjoined 
that refuge should not be given to a hijjhway 
robber or to anybody wdio devastated cultivated 
fields at night,® anil, according to Reaumanoir’s 
Cotifunies tin. Beanvoisis (xi. 15 ft*.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it \vas also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilc'^e or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enficted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for liomieide should be required to come 
out and undeigo an assize, that it might lie found 
whether it w'as committed of ‘ forethought felony ’ 
or in ‘ eliaud-mell6 and only in the latter case 
W{]^ he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sheriff 
being directed to give him security to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it.** In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it ; but it was the duty 
of the four neighbouring ‘ vills’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent his escaiie, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice hetw'cen submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. If ho eliose to 
abjure the realm, lie hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
gui.se, to tlie ])()rt w hieli was a.sHigned to him, and 
left England, l>eing bouml by his oath never to 
return. His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate was that 
of an outlaw'. Rut if the refugee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power W'as that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he w'lus to be starved into submission ; 
although the clergy resenWd this inlcrference 
w'ith the peace of Holy (Church.® In the reign 
of Henry vill. there were certain places which 
w'ere allowed to be ‘ places of tuition and privilege’ 
— in fact, cities of nermanent refuge for persons 
wdio should, acconiing to ancient usage, have 
abjn’'ed the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There was a governor in each of the.se privileged 
places, charged with the daily duty of mustering 
his men, who were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. Rut when these 
regulations w ere made, the jirotection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. The 
law of sanctuaiy was then hdt unchanged till the 
reign of dames i., when, in theory, the privilege 
in question w^os altogether denied to criminals.® 

1 Milinan, History of Latin Christianity, ii. (1807) p. 59* 
Bulmerinc<|, op. cit. p. 73 ff. ; PMld, he. cit. p. 136 ff. ; BracU>ii| 
de LeqiOus et consuetudtnibus AnqlUtt, fol. 136/>, vol. ii. 0879) 
p. 392 f. ; Innes, Scotland in the Middle *4irc^# (i860), p. 195 /. 

2 Brunner, op. nt ii. 611 f. ; Bulmerincq, op. cit. p. 91 ff.: 

Fuld, (oc. cit. p. 140 f. ^ • 

^ Gregory ix., Derretales, iii. 49. 6. 

< Innes, op. cit. p 198. 

^ Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law before the 
Time 0 / Edward I. ii. (lays) n. 590 f. , U(5viIIc*, ‘ I/al>juratio 
regu\,* in Revue historique, vol. I. (1892) i». 14 ff. 

«IMke, History of Crime in England, ii. (1876) p 253* 
Blackatone, Commentaries on the Laws of Enaland, vol Iv’ 
(1778) p. 833. t . . 
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Yet, OS a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in England so late as the reign of George I., when 
that of St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished.^ 
In the legislation of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528.^ In France it was abolished by an 
ordonnance of 1639.® In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century.'* Not long ago tlie most 
important churches in Abyssinia,® the monastery 
of Affaf Woira in tiie same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys- 
sinian clergy has his residence,^ were reported to 
be asylums for criminals. And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts : temporary 
within the precinct (ynaigen) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel (brudert) 
or the glebe (nemed^ tcrynann) of a church. Tlie 
ynaiqen varied according to the status of the owner 
of tlie land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 

S rovincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch- 
ishop of Armagh, stood. Within the nuiigcn the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
rtiaigen or its owner, for a time, but must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of Ids original misdeed. 
Within the hrudeiiy on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim’s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a brehoiiy 
or judge. ‘ The right accorded to the inaigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders — not primarily in the interest of the 
fugitive; and as it depended on the will — or 
caprice — of the owner, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. Hut the sanctuary of a church or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no man’s will or 
caprice.’® 

7 . In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of living persons serve as asylums. The 
Arab poet yjininiA,(l found a safe refuge at the 
tomb of his enemy’s father.^® In the monarchical 
states of the Galla*^, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a hut near the burial- 
place of the king.^^ Among the Barotse^’^ and 
katirs*®the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa tlie 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of tlie.se deserted villages are Siife, 
at least for a time.*'* Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or kbig is an asylum for 

1 Jusficranci, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages 
(1892), p. IOC. 

- Nordstrom, liidraa till d<'n svemka sainhalls-fvrfattningens 
histona, ii. (1S40) p. 40:). 

3 n»i Hoys, Jluituire dn droit criminel des peuplcs nuhlemes, 
ii. (1S58) p. 24(5. 

4 Du Boys, llistoire dn droit criminel de VEsjKignc (1S70), 
p. 227 f. 

0 Hcllwltc, Das Asylrecht dcr Naturwlker p. 62. 

3 Harris, Highlands of .Ethiopia^ u. (li>44) p 03. 

7 Ruppei, Reise in Abyssimeuy ii. (1840) pp. 74, 81; von 
Hou)i:lin, Reise ‘nach Ahcsstnirn (1868), p. 21H. 

^ von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (1864), p. 1(50 n. 
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criminals ; * and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the c«a.se with the house of the high 
priest.® In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 
tie arrested at any of the four places where the 
great wizards of the country reside.® But even 
the house of an ordinary man may possess the 
right of asylum. Among the Barcas amf Kunamas, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s dwelling cannot be seized, 
and it is consicfercd a point of honour for the 
community to lielp him to escape abroad.^ In 
the Pelew Islands ‘ no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.’ ® 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead ;® and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank.’ 

8 . The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges- 
tion that places of refuge were establi.shed with a 
view to protecting unintentional offenders from 
punishment or revenge.® The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
injuries is not at all j^eneral, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
.social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.® But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only fillords temjKjrary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have lied to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
W'c explain the fact that the right of a.sylum i.s 
particularly atbichod to .sanctuaries? It has been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the powxr of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them.*® But it is 
I doubtful whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive i.s supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place w hicli shelters him. In Morocco, persons 
who are permanently attached to mosques or the 
I shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 
J Harmon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of Sorth 
Anxenca (1820), p. 297 (Taoullies); Le^^i^, Hill Tiacts of 
Chittagong (1809), p. lUO (Kukiz); Junghuhn, Die Battalander 
a of Sumatra^ ii. (1847) 329 (Macassars anti Bugis of Celel>e8); 
Tronip, ‘Uit de Salaaila >an Koetei,' m Riidragen tot de taal- 
laml- en volkenknnde van Sederlandsch^lndiey xxxmi. (1888) 
p, 84 (natives of Koetei, a district of Borneo) ; Jung, quoted bv 
Kohler, ‘Hecht der Marhohallinsulancr,’ m Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Rechtsmss. xi\. 447 (natives of Nauru in the Marshall Group); 
Turner, Nineteen Years tn Polynesia p. 334 (Samoans); 

Uautanen, in Steininetz, Rechtsverfuiltnissey p. 342 (Ondonga-s); 
Sehiiiz, op. eit. p. 312 (Ovambos) ; Rehme, ‘ Das Recht der 
Amaxosa,’ in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Rechtsinss. x. 60; Merker, 
tiiiotcti b> Kohler, ‘Banturccht in Ostafnka,* %b. xv. .66 
(Watishau^); Blerker, Die Masai (1904), p. 2(16. Among the 
ilarotse uie residences of the (pieen and the prime iiiinister are 
places of refuge (Deole, op. ett. p. 75). 

*-* Muller, IHe (\fncamsche Landscluifft Fetu (1673), P 76 , 
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Museum Gviie^roijy iv. (1873) p 26. 

6 Wilda, op. eit. pp. 242, 243, 638, 643; Noni'^troin. op cit. 
ii. 4;>6 , Fuld, loc. cit p 152; Fr.iuonslatlt, of> cit p 63 ff 
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or less holy ; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or 6upi)liants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refu<^"ce that his pursuer refrains from laying hands 
on him. J’rof. Kobertson Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that ‘ the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroaclunent on its 
holiness.^ ^ There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood, ^ in a holy place; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered eoually ollensivc, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter ; another, 
eoually important, still calls for an exjjlanation. 
Why should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to j>rotect criminals who ha>e sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their eaithly 
representatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has lied for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the o\\ner of 
the house or tent must, in his own inteiest, assist 
the fugitive; for, by being in close contact ^^ith 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the ’r'b- of hi'^ liost, and 
Vdr denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse. ^ Ideas of tliis sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;^ and 
esjK'.ciall}’ when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even frrm 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be pardoned. In Madagascar an oll’ender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at woik on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the .soveieign was 
known to be (joining by.® In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched tlie 
person of the king.® Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crinie receives pardon if he lays a cupa — the 
fossilized ])ase of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments— at the feet 
of his chief ; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s dnims.'^ On the Slave Coa.st, ‘ criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned.’® In Ashanti, if an oil'ender should 
succeed in s\> earing on the king’s life, he must l>e 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the clieeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from si)eaking.** So also 
among the Konians, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 

1 liel. of Snn.^ p. 148. 

2 Westcrmarck, Origin and Development of th^ Moral Jdean, 

i. p 

8 WeateriDarck, in Anthrop. IJssays presented to E B Tylor^ 

P mff 

* Wcstonnarck, Origin and Development of the Moral /dens, 
i r>s7 ff . 

^ Kllia, IlxsUjiy of Madagascar, \. (183S) p. ,S7C 

8 Krapf, op cit. ii 1S2 n * 

' Gii)l>(>nH, Exploration in Central Africa (1808), p 120. 

^ Kills, Ewp-speakinj I^eoph’s of the Slave Coast (180(1), p 224. 

Ih. p 224. 


to prevent him from cursing the king.^ Fear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Borne. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Jupniter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip ; 
and if a jirisoner with irons and holts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose find his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof.* Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life wa.s 
saved.® So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juj)piter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Pra 3 tor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.** Among several pcoides even 
ordinary women are regfirded, in a wjiy, as asylums, 
])rol)fil)ly from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various parts of Morocco, especially 
among tlie Berbers and Jb/lla, or northeiii moun- 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan’s govern- 
ment;® but among certain Asiatic Bedawin, the 
tribe of Shaminar, ‘ a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’® Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himself to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his mouth the breast of a wife, is spaied and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, tliough he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative.’’^ The inhabitants of Bareges in Bigorre 
liave, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman.® 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any otlicr human being with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon os he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then in 
the 'dr of the saint, and the .saint is hound to 
protect him, just as a host is hound to ])rotcct his 
guest. It is not only men tliat have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. Th^sciiylus puts the 
following words into the mouth of Apollo, \yhen 
he declaies his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Teirible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of a refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent.’* 

LnhiiATMiK — Bulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Dorpat, 1853; R. 
Andree, ‘ Die Asjle,’ in Ulobm xxxvui., Brunav^iek, 1880 ; Fuld, 

‘ Daa Asylrecht im Alterthuin und Mittelalter,’ in ZV/IW vii , 
Stuttgart, 1887 ; Barth, de (ircerorum asi/hs, Stra.s8t)urjr, 1888 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘T)ip (>ri|^in of Toteiniam,’ in The Fortnightly 
Jienew, N.S., Ixv., Ijondon, 1899; Hellwig-, Das Asylrecht der 
Xafurvolker, Berlin, 190.3 ; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
icloprnent of the Moral Idexis, ii (Ijondon, 190H) ])p 628-638. 

KDWARI) W kstkrmakck. 

ATARGATIS. — Atargatis^ {' Ardfryam, ’Arap- 
ydrrj, 'Ar^pyaris, ' ArapydTeiTii^ *Arra[p] 7 d^T;) is the 
(freek pronunciation of nnv^ny, a Syrian godde8.s 
often mentioned by cla.ssical writers. The Aram, 
name was shortened into nny"in, the re<jular form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and Armenian ; 
and from this was derived AepKcru), Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by I/eviaa, ' Curainjf,’ in JK iv. 390 (rf. in general, 
b)r Biblical and Talinudio material, Toy and (JinzberK, it 
256-259). 
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common Or. and Lat. form. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden {de Dis SyriSy 178) explained it 
as a corruption of ‘ great lish,’ and connected 

it with Dagon ; Sickler (Die llicroglyphcuy 74 f.) 
and Gesenius (Com. uh. Is, ii. 342) interpreted it as 
npiK, ‘ greatness of fortune ’ ; Movers (P/wnizier, 

i. 594) as Aram. Knvnn, ‘ cleft,’ like lleb. n^p^, as a 
designation for ‘ female ’ ; de Vogu6 (Syrie Centrale, 
Insc, Scni, 7 f.), followed by Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 25), as nynny, ‘ fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name nninny, the 
original Aram, designation of the goddess (sec 
below). Ewald (Inschr, von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compoundea out of 
"iny, ’Atar, and nny, ‘Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy (Phon, Stud, ii. 39), Noldeke (ZDMG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studicn, i. 238 ; PRE^ 

ii. 172), Baethgen (Beitrugc, 6911.), and nearly all 
recent .scholars. J^agardc (Mitt, i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
(Hittdcr und Armcnicr, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hynotlieticfil llittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of the.se scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

'Atar, the lir.st element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as *Ashtai(t), (Aslaite); in Ass^r. and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as ‘Athtar ; in Abyssinia 
as'Astar ; in Moab as ‘Ashlar, lleb. ^ and Arab. 

regularly correspond with Aram, n, so that 
Heb. niniffv becornc.s Aram. mny. * Athtar was soon 
a.ssimilated into' Attar, and this was written iny, 
the u.^ual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of the.se various forin.s shows that ‘Athtar 
(’Ashtart, Astartc) was a piimitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshipped by the Araimeans 
from the earliest times. The lirst appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Kassam, 
viii. 112, 124 =^K IB ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii. 92 = A''/Z> 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain, ‘ heavenly 
A tar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It ai>])ears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar-U’di, Atar-gabri, Atar-’idri, Atar-sdri (Johns, 
Ass, Doomsday Book, 17 ; inii)recht, Bab. Exp. ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription nynny, ‘ Atar 
is strong’ (Levy, I^hon. Stud. li. 38; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG XXX i. 1S77, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it appear whether 'Atar is 
ma.sculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it Is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler (Altoricnt. Forsch, i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
enuate.s Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
which is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fern, ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, 'Attar, and Noldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. ' Athur for 'Atnthur, 'Ashshur, ‘Assyria.’ 
Justin (Hist, Phil, xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis = Athares) as the >\ife of Damascu'^, for 
whom he huilt a temple. In the light of this evi- 
<lence there can be no doubt that the Aranuean 
Atar was a goddess (see Ashtakt). 

'Ate or 'At he, the second element in the com- 
|>ound name Atargatis, appears in the torms nny, 
«ny, and ny in Palmyrene proper mnnes, v.g. [mny, 
3pVny, 'AOrjaKafioi, nnynat, KnyiDi, or 2)a^- 

deaOrjs, nnynj, nnyiay, nny as the name of a man, and 
'ny as the name of a woman (de Vogiu\ Insc. Sem, 
No. 30, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54 ; Mordtmann, 


‘ Neue Beitriige z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 
47; Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 740 f.). It ap- 
pears also in Pheen. in.scriptions from (Cyprus in 
the names ny-i: and »'|K'-iny (CIS, No. 93, 79 ; cf. 
Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 1888, p. 471 ; Hal6vy, 
Mdanges de critique et d'histoire, 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
"Adr), *‘Adrjs, "Adas, "EOaos. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that 'Ate is a male divinity, but there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the veil) with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo- Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp. Apol, Christ, ix. 426, 505 ; Cureton, 
Spicileg, 44, 25 Syr.) describes 'Ati, as wor- 

shipped at lladyab (Adiabene), and u.se.s the femi- 
nine in sjieaking of her, but this te.stimony also 
is far from de( i.siv^e. As uncertain a.s the sex 
of *Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogue and 
Baudissin think that the name is Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘ favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the 'Atar of 
Heliopolis from otlier ‘Atars, but .‘^uUseciuenUy wa.s 
se]>arated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
A\orld, but the separatiou of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy (Phon, Stud. iv. 7) 
ami Hix (Euinism, Chron, 1878, 108) hold that'.^'l^J 
comes from ' Ante,' Anaih, but the Gr. equivalent 
" Adt] makes this view dillicult. Baethgen (Beitr. 
71 ir.) identities 'Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian’s story 
(dc Dea Syr, 15) of the founding of the temple at 
llierapolis by Attes the Lj^lian in honour of Khea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Homnicl (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the oiiginal seat of 
the woisliip of ‘Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
Atk, Attis). 

Wiieii M) much doubt exists as to the chaiacter 
of 'Ate, it is dillicult to determine what is the 
relation of 'Atar to this deity in the conii)ound 
'Atar-’Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic 'Atar is iiioddied by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 73d) and Homniel (l.c.) re- 
gal d 'Atar as the wife of 'Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Ilal^vy (l.c. 224) sug- 
gests that 'Atar is the daughter of 'Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
(PRE^ ii. 173) thinks that, if 'Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of 'Atar, he is probably the son 
of ‘Atar (cf. Ishtar and Tainmuz and the legends 
given Ixilow' of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Bcitr. 71 Ib) thinks that the relationship is *Atar 
='Ate, i c. Attes has lost his identity in 'Atar ; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see aUive). The 
philological luethtKl cannot throw’ much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain tlie character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (t c. n C. 
400) scattered thiongh the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Jultg. ed. Bahr, 393-395 ; Muller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 1611.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate DetkHo. Diodoru.s 
Siculus (ii. 4), independence upon Ctesias (ef. ii. 20), 
narrates that Aphunlite was angry with DerkCtd, 
and caused her to fall in Ionc with a lieautiful 
youth among tho'^e who ''.icriliccil in the temple 
In Askalon. By him -lie became the mothci of 
Semiraniis. Filled with -h.ime, she caused the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where slic was fed by doves. She then 
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cast herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a li di, the exception of her face. 
This is the ori‘dn of tlie half-liunian half-lish image 
of Derk^^t/). 'riie same story is i epeated by Athena- 
goras (Lrgdt. pro Christ. ‘26) and by an anonymous 
author ( Hahr, op. cit. 393 f. ; Muller, op. cit. 18), \\ ho 
also calls Derkdtd ‘ the Syrian godaess.’ Eratos- 
thenes (Cata.stcr. 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
b>r tlie statement that DerkCt6 was saved by a lish 
at Bambyce (Ilieiapolis, the modern Membidj) in 
northern Syria, lie also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus (Astro7i. ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a lish rescued Isis {i.c, 
DerkCt^) fiom the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard lishes as holy, abstain from eatiim "them, 
and worslii]> golden images of them. Aanthiis 
the Ijydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenanis (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her ])ride was seized by the Lydian Monsus 
and Ccast with her son Tchthus (‘fish ’) into a lake 
near Askalon, wliere she uas devoured by fishes. 
II esy chilis ( 5 .??. ^ArraydOr}) says that she is called 
WOApj] by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the Morshij) 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription nn nny, 'Abd-lladad, on the other 
'inyiny, ’Atai'atu (de Luynes, Essai sur la iivinismat. 
drs Satrap., 1S4G, n. 39, ])1. v.; Blau, ZlUfG vi. 
1852, pp. 473 f.). De Luynes sui»posed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probably 
to he assigned rather to the eaily Greek jierioa. 
It comes i>erhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two gicat 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of ’Alxl-Hadad 
show tlie more UMial s])eirmg nnyiny, 'Atarateh 
(see Waddington, yjA' vi. 1861, j). 91f. ; Six, 
Nuniisoiatir ChnniicICy 1878, p. 105). 

According to ‘2 Mac 12^, Judiis Maccabious in the 
year b.c. 164 'SNcnt forth against Camion and the 
temple of Ateigati.^ (rd 'Arepydnor) and slev. 25,(M)() 
people. In 1 Mac this is descril)ed a.s rd rifu 

Kapmtr. From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only in lIiera]>olis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period fioni Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road Udween Damascus and 
Banias, beaiing the word [' A’jrapydTT) indicates })ro- 
bably tliat there was a temple of Atargatis in tliis 
nlacc (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 
Delos have disdo^^ed a numl)er of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a peiioil shoitly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. lleie 
occur tlie forms ArapydTrj, ^Ar^pyarLS, ^ ArapyAreiTis 

(7^67/ Hi. 407), and ’Ardpyarts {id. vi. 49511’., vii. 
477 , viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (ILulad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrcslite. In one case she is caned' Acf^poolrTj 
Ardpyaris, in finother dyvi] 'A(f)po5iT7j. Her priests 
are called ‘ llierapolitans,’ cither iKJcause this was 
a colony that hail come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cult was known to be derived from that city. 

Ovid (fA.i). 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine (Metain. iv. 44-46). Ger- 
rnanicus (fA.D. 19) calls her ‘the Syrian goddess,^ 
Derceto, and Atargatis (Scholia on A rat ns, ed. 
Breysig, p]>. 65, 98 f., 12^5, 176), and adds the new 
information that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (Hierapolis). Stialn) (1 a.d. 24) says, 

‘ ALirgate (according to some MSS, Arlagal^*) the 
Syrian.^ call Atliara, Imt Ctesia.s calls her Deikcto.’ 
Here Atargatis is identified with *Athar (-*::Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos inscriptions (cf xvi. 748, 785). Cornutus 
(t A.D. 68) records (de Nat. Deor. 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(1 A.D. 79), in 11 N V. 13 (14), 69, sa^s of J(>])pa, 
‘ There is >vorsliipi>ed the fabulous Ceto.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster {#c^ros), 
wdiosc skeleton, according to Strain) and Pliny, 
was shown at tfoj>i)a, or whether it is to Ik) re- 
garded as a truncated form of l)cr-eeto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Stvdicn, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worship) led at llierai)olis, or Bambyce, 
or Mal)og. In xxxii. 2, (8) 17, ho speaks of the 
pond of sacred lish at the temple of Hierapolis. 
Plutarch (Crass. 17) says of the godtlcss of llier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as tlie divinity who out of 
moisture jirodiices the seeds of tall things, and has 
shown men the way to all good things. 

A Piilmyreiie bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
I Vogiie, Insrr. Sent. 3= Waddington, 2588) mentions 
nnyiny, or [ Arapjydrei, as one of the ‘good’ or one 
of the ‘ nation<al ' gods. On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (CIG Hi. 4480) 
is doubtless to be restored [’Arapyjdret. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent, from Astyjiala^a, near 
Crete, reads, ' ArapyareLTl dvtdy^Kav (see llayet, ‘ D^^di- 
cace k la dcosse Atergatis,’ J^CIl iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ir. ; cf. CIG iv. 7046 ; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
(t c. A.D. 200), dc Dea Syria. Lucian w«as himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derkf‘t6 of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s t^iil, wdiile the one in llier- 
ajiolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call lier Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view" that she is 
llhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘ Syrian goddess ’ is really Atargatis. His title 
^ypla dcos is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity by otlier WTiters. Hieiapolis is known to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The jiriests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves H ierapolit/iiis. 
In the temple was a j)ond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian liimself narrates that the }>eoj>le 
.said that tlie temple W"as built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother Derkdtd, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the peojile of Askalon (14). 

The temple of IlioraiX)li8 is deseribod by Lucian as the larj^cst 
and richest in S>na. To it pilKriinH came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10) It stood on a hill in the midHt of the city, 
and wa« Burrounded with two one of which was very 

ancient. To the north of the Kanctuary lay a court lOo cubits 
Bcpiarc. In this stood a row of huge Btone phalli, one of w hioli 
a ivan ascendesl twice a year, and remained oii the top seven 
days offering pra>er8 for the people, who placed gifts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it w'cre a multitude of statues of god.s, heroes, and 
kings, among them ‘Seimramis.* Here also bullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, 8too<l three 
olden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
ad attributes not only of Ilera but also of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Selene, lihea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. In one liand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with ra>s, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania 8he stood on lions, 
and had a drum like that of llhea (32, of. ].^>) The second iruage 
lx)rc a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was reprosenU'd 
armed with a thunderbolt. Between these two sUjod a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
name, he says, hut was called merely cnj/xiyiov, ‘ sign ’ IBacthgen 
{lieitrage, 73) is doubtless correct in regarding this statement as 
due to a iiiistake on Lucian’s part of nnN for nnp. The third 
divinity w^as really 'Ate, whose name appears as Uie second ele- 
ment in nnymp, Atargatis.] As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was built by Deucalion, others by Attcs(= Ate?), 
others by f:k*mirarniH, and others by Htratoiiicc Lucian pre- 
ferre<I U) believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12 29). 

Tlie priesthood of the temple was \ery iiunierous, and was 
divided into classes that exercised different functions. Con- 
spicuous among these were the GaUi, or eunuch -priests. On 
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festal ocoasions yoiinf? men worked themselves into a frenzy 
throujfh music and other relitfious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. Afti*r this they wore women’s dress, and travelleil 
about the country carrying: an iinacfe of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, flogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (60-63, cf. Asin, 36-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was that it was in honour 
of Attes CAte?), who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire ; the other was that it was 
In memory of Combabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with t^ueen Stratonice. There 
wero also female cievotces in the temple (43), and licentious 
rites were practised as a part of religion (22). 

One of the great annual ceremonies consisted in carrying the 
third image (^Ate ?) to the sca-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(13, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring coriKisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heaping upon them 
garments, treasures, and all sorts of animals, and then burning 
tho whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestic 
animals, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to be slain, but 
sometimes th^ were killed by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple, uhildren also wero occasionally offered in this w'ay. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before marrying. Tatuing in honour of the god- 
dess was a common practice (64-60). 

Apuleius (Metamorph. viii. 170) apeaka of the 
‘omnipotent and all - producing Syrian goddess.’ 
i^liaii (llist, Anim. xii. 2) speaks of the reverence 
for fishes at Ilicrapolis or Baniliyce. Athenteus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of ’AWo 7 aT£s. 
Arcadius {de Accent, cd. Barker, 3G. 18) calls her 
^ArapyaTLs. The book de Legibus, ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (I A.D. 223) (in Curetoii, Spicileg. Syr. 1855, 

20, tr. 31), calls her Tarathn (]Alki2.), and says 
that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa {the Or. 
translation speaks of Khea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osroene). He also mentions castration as ^irac- 
tised in her worship. Tertullian [ad. Nation, li. 8, 
cf. Apol. 24) calls Atargatis ‘the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 5th cent.) says 
that among tho Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is re^)resented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Sat. i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (t A.D. 521), 
in the documents ]»ublished by Martin (ZDMG xxix. 

1876, 132), states that Tar'atha w as wor- 

shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6tli cent.) has the 
form ’Arapdr?/ (cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abhl, 1806, 238). 
The Talmud (Abodd zdrdy 116; tr. Ewald, 1808, 
p. 85) calls her Tar'atha (Kny-in), and .says that she 
IS worshipped at jed, i.c. Mabog (Baiiibyce, Hier- 
apolis). In Armenian wTiters the goddess appears 
as Tharatha. Moses of Chorene (li. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘ Armenische 
Studien’ in AGG xxii. 1877, p. 58, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZDMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive fciemitio goil- 
dess Ishtar-*Athtar. St abo and Hesy chins both 
affirm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertilit 3 \ 
Tho main seats of her cult, Askalon, Karnaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to AsUrte, 
and, according to Artemidonis (OmrocrtL i. 8), tish 
w^ere not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippeis of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At tho same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the common 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis wa.s distinguished 
from the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished by the 
Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh. At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derkfitd, and there is no evidence that the AUir- 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtorelh of Karnaim. See Ashtart, 
Ishtar. 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
tho native name of Hieraixdis, is apparently 
‘ spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Jkimbyce. From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We lind it at Palmyra, 
in the ^auran, at Karnaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the w orship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. During the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin WTiters she was commonly calle(l 
‘ the Syrian goddess.’ 

Literaturb.— I n addition to the special treatises referred to 
above, sco the art. and full bibliography by Baudissin in * 
h. (1897)p. 171 ; alsoartt. ‘ Atargatis ’ and ‘ DeaiS>ria’ inRos<«hir 
(1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894); Puchstein, ZA ix. (1802), 
420; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semitps'^ (1-^04), 172-176 ; 
White, art. ‘Atargatis,* in Hastings’ I)B i (islXi), 104 , Cheyne, 
art. * Atargatis,' in EBi (1899) ; Barton, Semitic (Jngins (1902), 
238-243. Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ATAVISM. — This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regarded as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supnlementary mammae on the brea^^t of a 
woman nave been regarded (probably quite erio- 
neonsiy) os atavistic re-appearances of a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuroids. (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-apnearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but know n to have occuri ed 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stod;. 
Thus, a child may have the peculiar hazel eyo^ or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
lineage. To such cases the term ‘ reversion ’ is 
often restricted — ‘ the full re-appearaneo in an in- 
dividual of a character wdiieh is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of tho same race’ 
(K, Pearson, Gram, of Science^, 1900, p. 489), while 
‘ atavism ’ is restricted to ‘ a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, hut 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race* (ih.). 
This would De a useful distinction betw een atavi.sin 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used tlie two terms in the very 
opposite w^ay, applying ‘reversion* to (1) and 
‘atavism’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains jiistiliable to use 
‘atavism* and ‘reversion* as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re appearance of characters wdiic h 
were latent in the parents at least, but wdiicli 
were expressed in definite— not problematical — 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly he said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-back to a higher degree of 
differentiation. That depends on the direction in 
w’hich the species or stock is evohing in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Examples —A do\eoot with caryfulI,^ broil pigeons was left 
to itself for some j'ears, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling in many w tho wild rook- 
dove {Ci^umba /iri(i), bohoveii to be tlie ancestor of all the 
domestio breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this resersioii 
to the rock-do\e t^pc has been repeatedly observed. Culti- 
>ate<t flowers and vegetal>les, such as pansies and cabbage'^, 
sometimes protliice forms hartily <ii8tiiig:ui8hable from their 
wild progenitors. Tlic nectarine, w hioh is derived from a pea< h, 
may produce what is praotioally a peach again; the while 
flowering-currant, which is domed from the common red form, 
may ha\e branches with red flowers. In a boruleos breed of 
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cattle, deri\e(l orii?inally from a horned breed, a horned indi- 
vidual ina} suddenly re-ap^>ear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian (Janie Dorkinj: cork, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl (Gailus bankiva) 
— i e. with the original \\ild stock ((Jossar Ewart). Sinularlv, 
in his liorse-zebra li,> hridizations, Professor Cossar Ewart ob- 
tained forms whose stnpmgs were at least plausibly interpreted 
as re\ersions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
suggested bv the striped ponies of Tibet. 

There is no doubt that organisms often show 
jieculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
but which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively^ w'e may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but the use of the term 
as an interpretation is not justilled unless w'e can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often diflicult. (a) AVhat looks like an ancient 
feat 111 c may be due to an ariest of development 
through lack of apiiropriate nutrition, (h) Similar 
conditions of life, e.y. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquiKnl or modilicational resemblance 
l)(‘tw’een the oiganism and its gieat-grandparent, 
but this would not be an atavism, (c) Many 
oiganisms normally have certain ‘ vestigial organs,* 
and these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation in a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism, (r/) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is d die rent from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance. 
(e) Filial regiession, or an apjiroximation tow'ards 
the mean of the stock, is of everyday ocjcurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (/) The list of 
alleged atav isms must also be reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two shaijdy contra.sted pure-bred parents 
results in hybiid offspring which are all like one of 
the tw’o jiarents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters ; wdien these hybrid offspring are inbred 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
t w o gra nd pai en ts. 

The fact seems to be that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism i.s a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-as.sertion oi 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘atavism’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
giandparent. There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
tw'o parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 
parents, and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
fact of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grand ])areiits but not in either of the parents. Thei e 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘ skipping a generation ’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
be called an atavism ? A drone-bee aiises fiom an 
unfertilized egg ; it has a mother and tw^o grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absuid 
to call its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a rcductio ad nhsurdum^ 
for the drone- bee w'ould resemble its father if it 
had one ! The ca.se may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the terra ‘ atavism * unless 


the throw^-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. 

The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters w hich can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
lias reached secure results will it bo possible to 
discuss with precision w hat may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-aw'akenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which nave lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was sw;allowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flow’ers w’hose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations. So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now' and again re appear out of latency in 
that garden w hich w^e call our inheritance. 

LiTBiiATURE.— See artt Heredity, Reversion, and the im- 
portant w'orks noted under thejse articles. See, in particular, 
Charles Darwin, The Variation of Animals and Plants umier 
Domeshcatioriy vols., London, 1S()S , Yves Delate, LTHrMiU 
et les Grands ProblPines de la Jhologn' Gdiu^/ak^, Paris, 1003; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penyemk Experiments, London, 1899, 
also * Experimental Contnbulions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and Telephony, ’ Trans Highland and Agricultural 
Soc of Scotland, 1901 ; f. H. F. Kohlbrugg:e, Per Atarismus, 
Utrecht, 1897 ; Karl Pearson, ‘ On the Law of Reversion,’ in 
i*roc. Hop, Soc. Ijoiulon, Ixvi. (1900) pp. 140-164, also The 
Grammar of Science'^, London, 1900, p. 486 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, see ch. v. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

‘ATE. — A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata-suri^ 
Ate-iana (cf. KAT'^ 435), then in l^almyrene iii- 
.scriptions under the forms nny, ny, 

''kdasy and in Gr. and Syr. writers. Tliis divinity 
w as associated with the old Semitic mother-goddess 
‘Attar - Ishtar - ‘Ashtart in the compound name 
nnynny ‘Attar- ‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see Ataroatls). 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see Attis). 

Lewis Bayles Baton. 
ATHANASIAN CREED.— See Creeds. 

ATHANASIUS.— I. Life.— There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his w ritings show that hi.s education w as Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism’^y Camb. 1900, pp. 
67-70). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and wdth the 
later Greek philo.sophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nica^a in A.D. 325, at which the Arian 
party was opposed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop ’ (Socrates, i. 
8). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troveisy, in wdiich he w’as the protagoni.st oii the 
Catholic side. In A.D. 32S he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Lettersy p. xxxviif.), 
though it was asserted that he was ‘ too young’ at 
the time * (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret (Apologiay § 6). 

• Gwatkin {Ar. 67 [71], note) and Robertson (Selected Werrks 
of Athan. p. xiv, note) say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
age * (tne) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
truth, and they draw the conclusion tliat he was about 80 in 
A.D 328 ; but the argument is precarious. There is not suHlcient 
evidence to show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria presenhing 30 as the age qiialiflcatioii for the 
episcopate. The Didascalia, both Syriac (lAgarde, p. 10) and 
Kthiopio (Platt, p. 16), lay down the general rule that a bishop 
must not ho less than 60 years of age, and the Ajiostolic Con- 
stitutions (Funk, p. 81) uphold the same liuiit. Canon xi. of the 
Council of Neocajsarea (a.d. 814 or later) prescribes 30 os the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop. 
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The objection to Athanasius on the score of his 
youtli is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Ca'sarca, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible 1 Palestinian persecution, 
and so he feared heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security when 
Constantine adoj)ted Christianity. Hut a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a tradit ional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Arius represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the working 
of the heatlien leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
be reckoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, (luring the Galerian persecution, Meletiiis, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the giound that Peter’s tieatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
j). 16411’.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of Alexander. The Council of Nica‘.a 
endeavouied to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it ; indeed, 
Gwatkiii (Ar, 66, note) thinks it piobable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate or their own, one 
Theonas. 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods : (a) 328-345, the double contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal witli the Arians ; 
(b) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian po>\er in that 
countiy; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denicMl the Divinity of the Spirit, and tlie recon- 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

(f() First period (A.D. 328-345). — During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianisni was confused with personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he j 
was a strong man and not tlieir own candidate ; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opiiouent of Arian ism. His enemies declared 
his rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and eNen of mur(icr. At tlie Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian sympathizers 
took part, Athanasius was dejxised. He appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Trbves. He returned at the acces- 
sion of Constantins for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence pronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappeadocian and (according to Epist, 
EncycL 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Atlian- 
asius fled to Julius, bisliop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations >vas re-tiied in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in Hul^aria), and was ac- 
quitted of the charges on which lie had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal quo.stion lay 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outside Egyjit was in the main (though not Anan) 
certainly anti-Niccne. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantins conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed hiiuself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 


andria. His ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his icligious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclirn, a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Ai'iciuos were 
probably composed about the same time (so Loofs, 
111 

(b) Second period (346-356). — In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandi ia. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prospeious 
years which followed are suflicient proof that the 
\jishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have completed his 
w'ork of bringing Egypt round to the aoctrine of 
the bfXQovaiov. Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it excited the envy and alarm of the susj>icious 
Constantins. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Enqienjr’s hand, but when 
(/onstantius became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bislioj) protected him for a year or tw o, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 
‘dux Aigypti,’ with 5900 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in diflcrent parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of (^ippadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled without gaining aflec- 
tion or success. 

(c) Third period (357-373).— The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
an ti-Nicene parties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few' bishops 
gathered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
Save), which condemned the Nicene 6poov(noy and 
the* Semi-Arian ’ bfxoio6<novy and stated w ithout dis- 
guise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
Hut this act roused the con.servatives of the East, 
and compelled them to approach the theological 
IKisition of Athanasius. Wliile still hesitating to 
accept the w'ord bpoovciov, they began to adopt the 
language and arguments of the Nicenes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lueianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians. Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word b/xoov<riovy since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 

I conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

For the moment it failed. A new party, the 
Homocan, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homoeans, by 
their confession that the Son is like (6fioios) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, but otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a |>olicy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Hoincean supremacy, w'ith the brief interrujition of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [A.D. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-36 1], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in A.D. 379.) 

In 36‘2 Athanasius rctuiiuHl from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian clergy who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke of the Holy Spirit as a creature 
{KTlapay ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius liad already devoted an 
important >\ork, the Mpistles ad Scrapionan (356- 
361, Loots). The Milgect remained with him to 
the end of his life, hut he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Nicenc Creed — Kcd els t6 llyeCf/ua to dyiov (ad Afros. 
10, II). ^ 

Atlianasius retained his position (with one short 
inteival) under tlie llonuean emperor Valens. It 
was during this last peiiod of his life (3G4-373) 
that he was able to see tlic promise of the <toming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the i)iovince which had produced many oi the 
Arian leadtus, theie now grew up under the leader- 
ship of liasil of Ciesarea a party devoted to ]Nica}a. 
Hasil’s eaily connexions had been witli tlie con- 
servatives, but Atliana.sius accepted his overtures, 
and gave tlie sap])oi t of his name to BasiLs schemes 
for reconciling the coii'^ervatives with the Nicenes. 
Acacius, the IloiiKcan of Ciesarea in I’alestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at la.st to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Lgypt and the West w'ere 
already ^dcene, and the ‘work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasiu*^, made Oithodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight yeans bcfoie the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Reconciler, departed this life. 

2 . Theology. —Intruductw7i. -—(I) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, wa.s not a speculative 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show*) a 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandiia in 
name, he was, in fact, the effective spiritual father 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deejiened his 
religious life without impairing his vigour as a 
Christian luler. Arianism was to his jiastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroyiiig (dcr^^eia, dyBpioiroKrdvos). Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) Ah far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, | 
it uas a sy.'-tematizing of Sciipture. His knowledge 
of the texc w'as w ide ; he compaies Scripture with 
Scripture, and apjicals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of hi.s life (Festal Letter 39, wiitten for Easter, 
367). In the Is'T his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
{^repa) books, and is placed between Siiacli and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
w'e have to use his work.s, even those given by 
the Benedictines as genuine {PG xxv., xxvi.), wdth 
discrimination. The Exposifio Fidei, Oraiio iv. 
c. Arianos^ Vita Antoniiy and Serrno Mnior de Fid^, 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorum ad Monachos w'as written, 
nerhaps w ith the help of Athanasius, but not by 
nis hand. The de incarnatione et c, Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Lxhri 
cont. Apollhxarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardeiihewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stulcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginxtate (PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase llarrjp 
Kal Tibs Kal &yioy Uveii/uLa, rpeis VToardireis is in any 
ca.se not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

J >iscij8Miori8 of the j^enuiiieness of Athanasius’ works are found 
in lioufs’ ‘ Atijanasius,' in PHE ^ ; in iStulcken’s ‘ Athanasiana/ in 
TU , new 8<*r iv. 4 , and in O. liardenhewer’s Patrolotjy^ p. 25J ff , 
Eng tr , , Bee also von der Goltz, *de Virginitate,’ in TUy 

new Ber. xiv 2a. 


• See also Uie Letters ad Dracontium and ad Amunem 
uwtiachuin included amouK the *ascetical works.* 


i. Redemption. — An account of Athanasius* 
theology begins naturally w ith his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ a.s * the sum of our 
faith ’ (/f60dXa4oy Trlirrewy, Incarti, 19; see, too, 
Orat. i. 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians arc bajitized). 

‘ After showing the proofs of Ills Godhead from llis W'orks, 
He next offered up Ills aacrilice also on behalf of all, yielding 
Ills Temple (Jn 22f) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, to 
show Himself nioie powerful even than death, displaying His 
oivn body incorruptible, as firstfruits of the resurrection of all ’ 
(Jiicarn. 20). 

In all references to Redemption, Athanasius gives 
an important place to the thought that cTirist 
delivered mankind from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were ‘by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace w'hich followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they remained good’ (htcarxi. 6), 

They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
w'as disappearing^ (ij^av/fero, Incarxi. 6) by a gradual 
course of deterioration. So the Word* by wlioiii 
I man w as made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-make man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coining of the Woid in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
iinally perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
XVoid. Death, owdng to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authoiity ; this 
authority, however, w as exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (Tr\7)po)6eL(Tris ttjs i^ovaias iy rqJ KvpLaK(p 
\ (TibpaTiy Incarn. 8). This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection (Incarn. 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athana.sius as a sacrifice or ofl’ering (Ovala, irpoa- 
4>opd, Incarn. 10) ; yet whether to God or to the 
Divine justice he docs not say. 

* By oflcriiig uTvfo death (eiy Bdvarov) the body He Himself had 
taken, as an offering and sacrifice free from any stain, straight- 
w'ay He put away^death from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ ( tov * «caTaAAi 7 Xov, hveam. 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet without definitely saying that (Christ’s 
death wfis a ^tisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely : 

* Formerly the world as guilty was under judgment from the 
Iaw, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
(to #tpt>a), and, having suffered m the body for all, has bestowed 
salvation upon all’ (Orat. i. 60). 

Buu these statements are general ; so far (says 
Robertson, p. Ixx) as Athanasius works out the 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 

‘under physical categories without doing full justice to the 
Ideas of guilt and reconcUiation, of the reunion of wUl between 
man and God.’ 

On the otlier hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness (Incarn. 
14, 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching a.s to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many pas-sages in one terse 
nhra.se of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 
Incai nation, his summary is ; ‘ He was mode man, 
that we might be made Divine ’ (Ua deoTroiyjBCjfiey, 
Incarn. 54 ; cf. Orat. i. 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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*In a word/ he writes, ‘the achievements of the Saviour 
resultinff from Ills becoiniug man are of such a kind and 
number that, if one should wish to enumerate them, he may 
be compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the sea and 
wish to count its waves' (Incarn, 61). 

ii. The Divinity of the Son. — Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. IJis older contemporary Arius challenged 
the whole Christian world by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God ? Arius wished to maintain the doctrine ot 
the Divine unity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the ]»ei ^onal^ly or sepaiate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘Son of God* as honoriiic only. Accord- 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniscient, or immutable, but a creature (/cr^cr/Lta), 
yet unique among the creatures. The Son as Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald logic 
involved Arius in a great contradiction. Begin- 
ning by basing his argument on the title ‘ Son of 
God,* he ended by emptying the title of all mean- 
ing. The Son was not a Son, but only a favoured 
creature of God. 

The doctiine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite ; 
but this is not the case with that of Atlianasiiis. It 
is true, indeed, that Athanasius accepted from the 
fiist the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 
Negatively, in agreement with its anathernatisnis, 
he contradicted the favouiite Arian forniuhe, Ifv 
irdre &r€ ovk fjv— ovk 6vtu3v eyivero — Mpas oiV/ay, 
etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the | 
Creed, he taught that the Son w^as born iK r^s 
overlap Tov Ilarpif, and that He is ofioovatos np llarpL, 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy w'eic 
not the invention of Athanasius ; nor were they, in 
their orthodox sense, of Eastern origin. Neitlier 
Athanasius nor any other h^astern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and nut them to the test. 

Wiien w'e turn from the acknow ledged fact of 
Athanasius’ acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, w'c are met by tw'o imj>ortant 
fficts : (1) Athfinasius does not restrict himself to 
the Nicene watchwords, but (2) on the contrary he 
uses a grciit \ ariety of language in order to assert 
the true Deity of the hjon. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through which we might iierhaps 
make our way more easily, if w^o could be sure of 
the dating or at least of the order of his >vorks. But 
much remains uncertain. The tw’o apologetic w'orks 
(c. Gentes ; de Incarnationc) are usually a^^igned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Aiiaii con- 
troversy ; but, as Loofs j)oints out, the same kind 
of evidence might be urged in favour of a similar 
dating of some of the Festal Letters. The im- 
portant Orationes c. Arianos are assigned by the 
Benedictines to c. 358 A.D., but Loofs gives good 
grounds for c. 338 A.i>. The short Kxpositio Fidci 
contains no certain indication of date, tliough it 
is important to know' at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
in it. If, however, w'e may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs’ early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seems to hesitate less to use and 
defend the snecial term bpooiniiov than in the early 
work. To tiiis extent there seems to have been a 
development in Athanasius* teaching. 

In his early works, how'ever, far fiom contining 
himself to the watchword bp-oovenov and to the 
language of the Nicene Creed in general, Athan- 
asius allows himself great freeilom, and not seldom 
seems to avoid bpoovaiov. Thus in Exjwsitio Fidci 
(§ 1) ho writes : Tlby auroreX^ . , . rijy dXrjBiy^v 
TOV Ilarp^s Iffbripoy /cal l(xb5o(oy (‘Very ISon . . . tiue 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory 


wdiile later in the section ho uses even Spoios T<p 
llarpl(‘like to the Father*), the formula ado})tcd 
by the Ilomoians in A.l). 359-360 (dc Syn. 30) for 
evading the issue. In Orat. i. 40, in arguing w ith 
his opi)oiients he uses for the moment 6poios Kara 
irdpTUf the formula of the fourth Council of Sirinium 
(de Syn. 8), and in iii. 11 he similarly employs 
Spoiof Kar* obalavy a variant of bpoiovaios. These, no 
doubt, were intended to be only approximations to 
Athanasius* full meaning, but it is worthy of note 
that in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
explicit statement, he gives not bpoovjios but 
TOV Uarpb^ obaLas tSios Kal bpo(pvr)^. In Orat. iii. 1 he 
writes, in almost untranslatable phrase, TrXV/pwpa 
OebTTjTus i(TTiv b Tl6s (‘The 8on is the completeness 
of Divinity,* i.c. is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athanasius seems often to avoid the 
Nicene [yeypTjOiPTa] {k rvys ova Las roO llarpds. In the 
Orations (cf. de Deer. 26 ; de Syn. 35) he gives tbiov 
yhvr)pa ttjs ovcias r. II. (‘proper ollspriiig of the 
e.ssence of the Father*). For ovala, ‘essence,* 
‘substance,* AthaiULsius sometimes prefeis </>ecris, 
‘nature.* Thus he wuites rbv ^{ovoyevrj tov OeoO Tbv 
dx^^pf^fTTov T^ (j>v(T€L (Ot/inia, fradifa, § 3), and i] (fyvcis 
pia Kal ddcalpeTos (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
recognized that the terms ovala and bpoovoLos rai'^ed 
real difliculties. OiVla, ‘ substantia,* suggested to 
many thoughts of that which is material, wdiile 
6/xooiVios suggested some previously existing ovala 
in wdiicli both Father and Son shared as brethren 
(cf. dc Syn. 51). Consequently Athanasius received 
these two terms only in the sense in which they 
were used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
the ]mr})ose which the Council had in view’. He 
contended so long not for the un-5Scriidiiral word 
bpoobaioSf but for the olheial condemnation of Aiian- 
i ism wdiich it registered. 

‘The Bishops,' he writes, ‘were cotnpclled to 

gather once more from Senpture the general sense (ttiv Siai'oiay), 
and to WTite that the Son is of one buhstance {opoovaiov) with 
the Father ' (d« Dccr. 20 ; cf. de Syn. 30). 

Athanasius* own doctrine is be.st dc.scribed as a 
direct and coiiqilete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arius. lie denies scrmtim all Aiius’ propositions, 
holding that the Cliiist of Anus could not be the 
Sa\ iour of the w orld. Athanasius maintained that 
the 8on is Di^ille, because He is the true Son of 
God (uis iK TTTjyrjs Kal tpurrbs diravyaapay dc Syn. 
42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
truth to set phrases. 

‘The more 1 desired to write,’ he sa^s, ‘and endeavoureil to 
force myself to understand the L>i\inity of the W’ord, bO iniK h 
the more did the knowledge thereof willidraw' itself from me ; 
and in proportion os 1 tliough t I a])prehended it, in so much 
1 percened in} self to fail of doing so. Moreo\tr, also 1 was 
unable to express in writing e\en what I 8(‘oincd in} self to 
understand, and tliat whieh I w’rote was unequal to the im- 
perfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception ' 
lllibtona A nnnonim . Epibiola^ § 1 ). 

Athana.sius* argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under live heads. (1) lie argues 
from tho notion of a Trinity (rpids) that it is folly 
to suiipose that it is paitly createil and partly 
uncreiite, in part eternal and in part not eteinal 
(Orat. i. 18). (2) lie identilies the Son with the 

Word (A670S, Orat. i. 28), and urges that the Son 
must be eternal, because the Father can never 
have been without His Word or Bea.sou (0X0705, 
Deer. 15). (3) He ajipeals to the Divine works 

of the Son, namely, Creation (Orat. ii. ‘22) and 
liedemptiou {fnrarn, ‘26). (4) Bv a copious use of 

Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the llehiows, Jie shows how 
great is the diiliculty of lecoiicilmg the Arian 
theory of the Person of Chi i.st with the language 
of SeVipture. (.">) Similaily, he sliows that the 
Christian consciousness demands a Divine Chiist 
(XpiaTiayoi yap baptVy ib'AptiayoLy XpiOTiavol iapev 
Orat. iii. ‘28). 

Dofensi\cly Athanasius meets the Arians with a 
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careful exe^a'sis of the cliicf passages of Scripture 
which they <mo(o(l in (lefenee of their views. The 
passages are collected and discussed in Orat» i. 37- 
lii. 5S. They may he classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, c.cj, Ti fxe, LXX), He 3'*^ 

(Ti^ TTon'jcravTL avTop ) ; others of llis advancement 
from a lower state, e,g, Th 2^- Ps 45’ ; others of 
Ills entire dependence on the Father, e.g. Mt IP*’, 
dll 5^^; others of His progress in knowledge or of 
llis ignorance, e,(/. Mk Lk 2*^; others of His 
prayers, c.g, Mt 27^. Others again seem to draw a 
line of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g, Jn 17^ On the whole, it must be said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
llis opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Arians that their objections aie really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referiing to the exaltation of human 
nature through union with the Word by the In- 
carnation. 

iii. CiuiisT's JlrvAs N ATr [ ik.—Tuk Union 
OF THE Two Xatukks IN CHKisf. — Though 
Athanasius' language is not tliat of the Chalce- 
donian delinition or of the Quicumque vult^ he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Chiist. The ajiparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Expositio Fideiy g 1 
(rbp ij/j^T€pop dP€l\7)(p€P dpOpcoirop X. ’I. ... ^»' <p 
dpQpujinp aravpioOtU . . . dvicTri €k peKpu'p), has to be 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 
dillerent form. 

‘He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man ' (OraL 
ni. 30). ‘ It behoved the Ix)rd in piUtin< 4 ‘ on man’s fit sh to put 

It on in its completeness with its own passions’ (/xera t<Zp ISiwp 
jraBup avTTjt oXrtp, Orat iii 32). ‘The} [Lrul.vJ confessed that 
the SaMour had not a hod} without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence; . . . nor w.as the Salvation elTected m (throusrh) 
the Word Himself a salvation of bcKly only, but of soul also* 
{Antioch, 7), ‘If the works of the Word’s CJodhcad had not 
taken place through tne hodv, man had not been deifietl , and 
again, if the things projicr to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivercnl 
from them ’ {Orat. iii. 33 , cf. 32) 

iv. Djviyrp^ OF THE Holy Spiuit. — The 
Fatliers of Nicaca contented themselves in their 
Greed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept liiinself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptLsnial fonnula and 
the word ‘ Trinity ’ (rptds), he does not attempt to 
complete fonnally his doctrine of the Trinitj^ by 
extemling or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene 
definitions whicli asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, wiien the doctrine of the 
Giodhead of the Son was juicepted, the acceptance 
of the Gixlhead of the Spirit must follow as a | 
consequence. 

In the Epistles ad Serv/piojicm^ written some j 
time after A.D. 356, Athaibisius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
rnini.stering spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree. (paOpup^ Eer, i. 1). It appwirs al.s^i tliat 
there were others who ilisngreed with the Arians 
a.s to the Deity of the Son, but were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature, lo tlie.se 
last Atlianasius utters the challenge : ‘Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality ?’ (rpids idriv ^ 5i/dy, Her. i. 29). 

Atliana^iu^* unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his I’pi^lle^ to Serapion, much as he develon.s 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included {Her, i, 
9, 17, 20, 28 ; iii. 7). (2) He asserts that the work 

.ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks : ‘ Who shall unite {(rvpdfei) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Ilim.self, but the 
spirit of the creature?’ (ttj^ KTlaewSi i. 29 ; cf. i. 6). 
lie carefully discusses passages which appear to 
.speak of the Spirit as a creature (Krla-juLa), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that irvedpa anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4^^ 
ktI^wp TTPeOjua). He appeals to 2 Co 13^^, and 
expounds Eph 4® of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i. 28). If his opponents point 
to passages (c.g. 1 Ti 5'-^^) in which only two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible (dSialpeTos) and united within 
itself, so that, wdien one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of wepix^pr^ais, ‘ circumincessio,’ 
based on Jn 14^® ‘I in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

‘ Therefore also,* he writes, ‘ when the Father gives grat'c and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ {Oral. iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spiiit the contested w'ord oploovctlop, except in a 
very few^ places [e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

lie writes : ‘ It is sutlicient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature ’ (i. 17) . He describes tlie 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father’ 
(i)P(jjpdpop Ty OebTTjTL rod llar/)6s, i. 12), and as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (dTpenrop Kal dpaWotufrop^ 
Ser. i. ‘2G). Usually, liuwever, ho asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

‘ If the Son . . . because He is own offspring of the Father’s 
essence is not a creature, but o/mooucrioy tov Ilarpo?, so neither 
would the Holy Spirit be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son * {Sid T7JP irpo^ TOP Yibv iSiorr/Ta, 111 . 1 ; cf. l. 33). 

V. FliOCESSJOy OF THE IIOLY SPIRIT.— 
Athanasius can hardly be said to have a doctrine 
of Proce.^sion. He apjiroaclies it in Ser. i. 15, 
where he represents his opponents .as saying : ‘ If 
the Spirit is not a ere.ature (i.e. as we hold), hut 
jiroceedeth from (^k) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 
Cf. i. 33, ‘ Who deny that the Spirit (avrd) is from 
(^k) the Father in tlie Son.’ But if this seems to 
.attribute to Athanasius the doctiine of Proces.sioii 
from the Father alone, Atlnanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as tdiop rijs tov A6yov oualas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
tw'o passages taken together supidy evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession from the Father and the Son. The 
same might he said of dc Incarn. ct c. A rianos^ 9 : 
‘ David (a reference to Ps 36*^) knew that the Son, 
l>eing with the Father (irapd Tip llarpl 6pTa), is the 
hource {t7]p Tryffh^) of the Holy Spirit,’ but tiic 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stulcken, p. 63 f.). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘ J’lie Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘ and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, an<l not the oH’spring (^Kyopop)i){ the Fatlier’ 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Wocessioii in Time: ‘The Spirit who proceedetli 
from (irapd, Jn 15^) the Fatlier, and, being jiroper 
t<i the Son, is given by Him to the disciples ana to 
all that believe on Him’ (Ser. i. 2). 

vi. The Trimty. — Athanasius is clear and 
express in his teaching that the I’rinit^ is one in 
n.ature and cannot be divid(‘d ((hat. iii. 15; Ser. 
i. 2), hut he is less precise in liis doctrine regarding 
the n.ature of the (iiersonal) distinctions witliin the 
Gwlhead, Ho >vntes with scveie restraint, keep- 
ing himself as far as possible to tlie words of tlie 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 28^®) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 13^^). Indeed, ‘ Person ’ is not one of 
Athanasius’ theological terms ; the phrase els debs 
iv rpifflv viroffTdaeai (de Incarn. et c. ArianoSy 10), 
‘one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de Syn. 36 he reckons the phrase rpe is 
elaiv bwcxrTdaeis among the un-Scriptural phrases 
used by his opponents. It is true, indeed, that 
once {Omnia tradita, §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it : 

‘ For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 0) offering 
their praises three times, 8a>ing, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (ra^ rpeis vvoardareist if the text be 
sound) are perfect, just as in saying, “ Lord,” they declare the 
One Essence fxiav ova-iav)/ 

In the Expositio Fideiy however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term : 

‘ Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
{fitfiepLo-fievat) from each other, as results in the case of men 
from thi'ir bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen ’ (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes rpels virocTdaeis 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years ho tells 
the Antiochenes (Antiovh, 5, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpels viro^rdireis 
(meaning three ‘Persons’) on condition that they 
in their turn received those who confessed fxia vtto- 
aracTLs (meaning one ‘Substance’). Indeed viroaTaaiSy 
a synonym of ovala in the Nieene anathematism, 
could never become lixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person,* though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Atlianasius 
writes simply AWos 6 llar^p, AWos 6 Tios (cf. Orat. 
iii. 4), and similarly, ‘The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son’ (Graf, iv. 2). 

Conclusion, — Looking at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expres‘^ed as little 
as possible in set tlieolo<dcal terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in wdiich 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from de Decretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the bfioovdiov of the Nieene Council, this defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark ’ 
(imTelxio’iJLa) against Arian error (de Syn, 45). 

Literaturb.— i. Ancient. — The works of Athanasius printe<l 
in Migne, PG xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must bo added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in S>riac with an Introduction by W. Clureton, 
Lond. 1848). Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Migne, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of his 
teaching. Athanasius' writings (‘ Pamphleten,’ as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a living way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the varying fortunes of the Arian con- 
troversy. (The later writers, Uuflnus, Socrates, Sozomcn, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius’ ow n 
writings.) 

Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to be found in JThSt iii. 97-110, 24r>-258. two articles ^ F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and C. H 
Turner; also in JThSt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt vii. 000-C03, note by C. H Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto’s art. in the Atii della Societa Ligure di stona 
patria, 1892, pp. 1-63. Bp. Wallis’s work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuaolo account of MS.S given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanasii] de Virginitate, Leijizig, 1905 
( = Tl/f new ser. xiv. 2a). 

ii. Modern. — Modern authorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, A rianmn, 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Qwatkin’s book is itself almost a life of 
Athana‘^lU8. A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
into English (Oxford anfl N.Y. 1892), gives an impKirtant Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
* Athanasius,’ in Smith-Wace’s Dt’B, and Loofs, ‘ Athan- 
asius,’ in PRK'^f are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.’s,’ in GGN^ 1904, 1905 (and 1908), throws light on 
some obscure points. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. ed. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 253-204), and A. 
Stulcken, ‘ Atbanasiana,’ Ti\ new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Cf. J. r . Bethune- 
Baker, ‘The Meaning of homoousios’ (ItMll), in Cambridge TS 
vii, 1. Of general histories of doctrine it is suthcient to mention 
Harnack, Hut. of Dogma (Eng. tr. 189<W)s), especially in 
272 ff., 290 ff., iv. 1-163. Among general Histonans of* the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Uistoire ancunne de V^ghse, ii. (1907), 
tells the story of Athanasius and the Anan struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMERY BaBNK.'^. 

ATHAPASCANS. —See DfiNfis and Navaho.s. 
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Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. Upton), p. 173. 

Buddhist (h. de la Vallee Poussin), p. 183. 

Chinese. — See p. 170’‘ and art. China. 

Eg^yptian (F. Li.. Griffith), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 184. 

ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEO- 
RIES. — Introduction . — Atlioisin is sometimes said 
to be equivalent to pancosmism, i.c. the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothin}; but tho^e 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are cojxnizable by tlic 
ima};ination and finite iindiM standiii};. Pancosm- 
ism, however, i.s a positive doctrine, while atheism, 
both by etymology and by nsagfo, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Tneism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
arc known to us through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and caii.sal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will ; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals His essence 
and His character in the ideas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of (h>d simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (K. Garbe), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. Grierson), p. 186. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 186. 

Jewish (S. Daiches), p. 187. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 188. 

immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to this con- 
sciousness of felt personal commnnion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appiopriatoly described as deism. 

As was said alxivo, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. It can hardly be said to arise 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and persons depend, and to whom the 
sentiments oi reverence and worship aie direetisl. 
Anthropology show’s that long hofure the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reachetl, uncivilized 
races, through the exivcrieiicc of ilreaiii'^ and sup- 
posed ghosts, os >vell as through the intuitive 
judgment that tlie energies in nature which resist 
human volitions are the manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, como to believe in the 
exi'^tence of su])crliuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite sui‘crhuman personalities 
there dawns on the moie advanced minds of savage 
peoples, throu};li the intuitive idea of inlinity, the 
lelt Divine authoiity of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectual perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changin^^ pheiioineiia of nature, the concep- 
tion of One Suj)renie Spiritual Reality who is the 
oinnij)ro‘'ent Cause that originates and controls 
all tile forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifchts Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes j>os- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he V ould not necessarily be an atheist ; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supremo object 
of worship. Max Muller well says in his Gitiord 
Lectures on JS'dtural lieligion (p. 228) : 

‘We must renieiiiher that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter la not Atheism, but should be distinjjuiahed 
b> a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christiana 
were called ddeot, because the> did not believe as the Greeks 
believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was called an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers W'ere called atheists, liecause they 
would not dc*if\ the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 
This is not Atlieism in the true sense of the w'oid ; and if an 
historical study of rolitfioii had taug'ht us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe in our God are not therefore to ho 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
guished the fires of inanv an axtio dafi,* 

Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and pantheism, a positive belief the pha.ses of 
which can he de]>icted in their relation to one 
unifying conception. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
arisen. And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally be found in some new 
scientiticor philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to be incompatible 
with tlie current form of dei.stic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
sjieculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing fortli atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialising or the theory that matter and 
j)hysical forces constitute the ultimate reality ( 
the univ'ense, and tliat, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
have oiiginated. Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with materialism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism^ which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
]x)tli in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to Ids basal theory, 
all our ideas are derive<l from sen.sations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical exi.stence.s. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his scn.siitionalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
many sensationalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas aro.>e out of sensations, 
we could have no conception cither of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other tliinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since F volution 
l>ecame recognized as tlie method of nature, is 
distrust of t fie argument from design —an argument 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, wlicn account 
is token of the process of evolution as a whole, 

‘ it is necessary to remember that there is a wider Teleolojfy 


which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
basctl upon the fuiulainental proposition of Evolution ' (Huxley, 
Critiques and Aiidresses, 1873, p. 305). See art Dksiqn. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism hut to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceiitic Carncades, and by rc(;ent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature and character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of tlie Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Kcvie\vs. 

I. Criticism of atheistic materialism. — Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
lias been, and still is, tlic most inlluential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism xvhich appears in the writing.s 
of H. G. Atkinson, Jhadlaugh, Riichner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to .state what appear to be 
the most i)otent answers given by theists to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

Idealists, a.s their name implies, make short 
work with mateiialism ; for their basal assumption 
is that matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic w riters, how ever, liold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional ellbrts 
justiHes the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of perceiving minds. But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an Inlinite and Eternal Self- 
conscionsness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self -existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the pioperties wliich intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, wdien its elements are aggregated in certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that w e know' of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical princi[>le that noeilectcan 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cauf>e from which the ellect has proceeded. Tlie 
American wniter Dr. M. J. Savage tluis expresses 
himself on this point ; 

‘ If \ou can i)rovc to mo that “dead” matter, the matter wo 
find 111 a brick or apiece of marble, under some m> btenoustrans- 
; formation comes to have the power to live, to think, to feel, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal life — if you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you liave siiiiiily r hanp^ed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with what I call spirit’ (Belief xn 
Oodf Ixmd. 1881, p. 40). 

Haeckel would probably re])ly to this by saying 
tliat in liis view' trie elements of the ultimate and 
self-existent ‘ Substance,’ out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feeling, thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean tnat all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
‘ Substance,’ out of which, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds ? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
I already present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ‘the Infinite and Eteinal Energy,* wliich 
IS H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel’s ulti- 
mate ‘Substance’? If so, the self-existeiit ‘Sub- 
stance’ is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are simply 
variously limited modes whicli the will of God 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
or, as Lotze and Martineau would say, are dili'cr- 
eiitiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which Ho delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and througn His creative 
resence there is no limit to the possibilities of the 
evelopment of the creatures wiiom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that * in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that coulu be the case only in tlie sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there arc 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s ‘Weltan- 
schauung ’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less tlian the theories of coarser materialists, 
must be condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘ Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within 
itself the power to produce the effects which we 
experience in ourselves, and wdiich we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and philosophers, in- 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. II. Poynting, 
and Professor «Tames Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite ditlerent 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 

* Matter,’ 8a>8 Sir Oliver ‘ posaessea energ’y, in the form 

of persistent motion, and it Is propelle<i by force ; but neither 
matter nor enerj^y possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has no directi ng power (this has been elaborated 
by Croll and others — see, for instance, yature^ vol, xlin. p. 434 
— thirteen years ago, under the heading * Force and Determina- 
tion’) Inorganic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is not influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end. . . . Tlie 
essence of mind is design and purjiose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all ; 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself jwsseases 
these attributes ? Is it not more reasonable to say that, just as 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may be an element running through 
the Universe, and may be incorporated even in material tilings? ’ 
(llibbert Journal^ Jan. 1906, p. 327). 

The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 

*who for a given instant should be acquainted with all the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
liositions of the beings composing it, if, further, his intellei'.t 
were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
<*lude in one and the same fonnula the movements of the 
larrat bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the future as well as the 
past would bo present to his eyes ’ (see W'anl, Naturalxgm and 
Agnoiiicitm^ i. 41). 

Professor Poynting pertinently asks whether 
this ‘Perfect Clalciilator* would find all his pre- 
dictions verified as his atoms (see Ato.mism) came 
in contact with living matter, ami were themselves 
concerned with life. 


‘Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms eiiU3red were 
Laplace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculaUjr took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’s frame, would he bo able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals? 
Could the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo os surely as 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of tlie sun? Is man, in fart, 
from the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
liehavcs as it w'oiihI with the sainc neighbours were it part of 
a non-living system?’ (I/J, July 1903, p. 739). 

After showing elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than corresp<>ndence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poynting con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is specially interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 

’ I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or i>8ychical. . . . 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet mode out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and there does not seem an^ likelihood that a corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. . . . Holding this view, 1 am 
bound to rcpuduite the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. 1 am bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calculator can be successful w'hcn he takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations’ (i6. p. 743 f.). 

While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 
will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘ Life,’ ho says, ‘ i.s not a form of 
energy, but guides energy.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to dilVer from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the will does originate 
sortie force, 

‘ though it may be no greater than is rcjquired to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ ‘ It 
matters not,’ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode m which this is performed. It suffices to bnn^r the 
origination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of ocanowiedged personality’ {Famxluir 
Jjectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 4G8X 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion ; but it does not in 
any way affect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides tlic atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of the cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to be made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theibts in the oa^^t, but which are now falling, and 
probably justly, somewhat into disuse. One of 
these is tlie appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the exifetonce of any case of 
abiogenesis (2.V.), as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. Hut it is imix>ssible 
to shovv that a natural p;\ssage from non-living 
to living matter has never Uiken [>lace, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reprotliiced. The argument from 
our igiuiraneo is mit conclusive ; and probably 
most thinkers Nvould agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘ though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of anteceilent life at present, 
that may be a discovery lying ready for us in tlie 
future’ (art. ‘Life,’ in fhhoert Journttl, Oct. 1005, 
p. 106). But if this discovery should one day l>e 
made, it wouhl not at all ile^troy the force of the 
argument against materialiMii ; for if under certain 
circuinstaiices the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 
properties, that change can be accounted for only 
by assuming the preseneo in nature of a cause 
wdiioli guides the movements of the corjmscles, and 
is com|)etent to confer on ihem, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the gorm.s of that self-con- 
scious and self-directing principle of life which 
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no median ic’al pro jier ties of matter could possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of iniinanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took i)laco once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far fiorn 
established as before’ (Anti4hcistic Theories^ p. 164). 

The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by tlieistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 
point of past time. This again ap])ear8 to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter «and energy 
are indestructible ; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
.affords no justiti(\ation for the belief in a temjior.al 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us .at all nc.arer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that .an infinite regress of these second.ary or 
scientific c.auses is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
scries of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This .alleged incon- 
ceiv.ability is not .admitted by some eminent tlieistic 
thinkers. Kegarding the l.aws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive re.asoii against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap- 
pears to be the view of great scientists, such as 
St. George Miv.art and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such tlieistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau. It is at the he.art 
of present physical and psychic.al reality, .and 
not at some inuagined beginning of things, th.at 
both science .and philosophy most effectually find 
the imrn.ancnt and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars .and throughout its entire 
history, depends for its existence ui)on the Ktern.al 
C.ause, the methods of whose activity science gr.ad- 
ually discovers, and whose essenti.al character is 
progressively revealed in the authoritative ide.als 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, wdiich 
constantly testify to their Divine and self-existent 
source .at the centre of our dependent and cre.ated 
being (cf. Upton, Bases of Jlcl. Belief [Hihbeit 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209 f. ; and art. Matkrialism). 

2. Atheism in the East. — It is not till we reach 
the perio<l of Greek civiliz.ation th.at we meet with 
.atheistic .arguments sufficiently explicit to call for 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, inateri.alistic atheism ajipe.ars 
to have been rife; .and in the 3rd cent. n.c. the 
eminent philosojiher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
fucius, speaks ot it .as a moral danger to the St.ate 
The Chinese .ap]>ear to have been .almost incapalile 
of thinking of snirit as existing apart from matter. 
Dr. Legge, in his prolegomen.a to the edition of 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Y.ang 
Choo, which, .os Dr. Flint says, is ‘one of the oldest 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics’ (op. rit. p. 47). He advises men 
‘ U) oaro nothing for praise or blame, virtue or vice ; to seek 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi- 
ness is within their reach; to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
they die ' (ih.). 

Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic snecu- 
lations in China, there does not appear to oe at 
present much reliable information. See China. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
^reat contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especi.ally on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison Avith this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible Avorld appears to them as an illusorv 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material- 
istic atheism plays but a sm.all and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophic.al systems 
written by Madhavacliarya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by CoAvell 
and Gough, and published in Triihiier’s ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Lond. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialists, Avho 
denied the existence of the soul and God, and 
rejected the Avhole theory of Icarnia and trans- 
migration. 

‘These were known under various designations, and in the 
14Ui century a.d. their ideas w'ero fathorctl on a nntliieal ogre 
In the Mahabliarata, named Charvftka. Denying transmigration, 
they rejected tlie entire claims of the Brahmans Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-hook was traced hack ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, piccei)tor of the go<la, and 
bitter verses survive, declaring, “There is no heaven, no final 
liberation, nor anv soul m any other world”’ (J. E. Carpenter, 
‘Oriental Philosophy and Religion,’ m DPhr ii. 234;. See 
also Atheism (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as Avell as among 
the Greeks and Kornans Avill be dealt Avith in 
separate articles folloAving, and may therefore be 
passed over here. 

3* Modern atheism. — Soon .after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place Avas taken 
by that eclectic blending of Flatonic, Aristoteli.an, 
and Oriental ideas Avhieh flourished inAlexandiia 
.and exercised at times consider.ahle influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Churidi, 
and the reverence for Aristotle’s Avritings, .as Avell 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in s(*ience, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation Avas to a great ex- 
tenc in .abeyance. It Av.as not till the Renniss- 
ancCy Avheii new scientific discoveries Avere made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism liogan 
to be applied, that atheism .again raised its 
head ; .anil here, as in simil.ar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but Avas more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism Avhich Avas intcllectii- 
.ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. 

(a) Atheism in Emjhind and France. — It was 
not till tlie fifteenth century that material- 
istic intoi jirctations of the universe beg.an to 
show theiii selves in modern times. F. A. L.ange, 
in his Ihstonj of Matcrifdtsni (vol. i. p. 225), 
mentions one isolated c.ase in the 14th century — 
that of Nicohaus de Autricuria, Avho at Faiis in 
1348 was compelled to make rec.antation of several 
doctiines, ana among others this doctrine, that in 
the processes of mtiurc there is nothing to be, found 
hut the motion of the combination and separation 
<f atoms. 

‘ Here,’ Ha>8 Lange, ‘ is a formal Atomist in the very heart of 
the doinimon of the Aristotelian tlicor\ of nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a genera! declaration that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averroes witli him, on one side, 
and apjily ourselves directly to Ihings in theinselves. Thus 
Atomism and Empiricism go hand in hand together ! In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things themselves.* 

The speculations which followed the incoming 
of the Copernican conception of the universe, such 
.as those of Bruno and Vanini, Avere pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
not till the first half of the 17th cent, that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
began clearly to present theinselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self - existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

Pfere Mersenne, a contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as 50,000 atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 
ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been (questioned. Ills 
philosophy was thoroughly materialistic. Ho 
field that oven human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal particles ; but he sheltered 
himself fioni the charge of atlicism by saying that, 
in regal d to his view of the universe, ho confined 
liimsolf exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Levlatluiriy he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

* Ho lays down the following definition, “ Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
allowed, Religion ; not allowed, Superstition ” * (I^ange, op. cit.^ 
vol. i p. 283). 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17tli cent,, John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
eftect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the ba.sis of Hobbes’ qiliilosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his own case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by his recognition of the validity of 
tho teleological argument, yet really undermined 
the rational basis of theism, and when consistently 
carried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes' ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18th cents, was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke : 

‘ Wbatsoever is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at least all tbo perfections that can ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree ; 
it necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter * (cf. Flint, op. cit. p. 142). 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, tho absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to bo accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on in the 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical knowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In § I it has been argued that in the above 
principle lies tho most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
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his own theism mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in his own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such ar» are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s iaeas weie 
introduced into Fiance in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistently worked out, and led sevcial 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a sepaiate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth luul 
to a large extent passed away among Frencli 
thinkers; and hence what was simply iieutial 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. TJie physician La Mettrie, tlie 
author of UHomvie Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their oiigin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but add.s 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

‘ For our peace of mind,' he says, ‘ it is uidifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.’ But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
* the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic’ (l^nge, 
Ilvftory of MaUnalitm^ li. 73). 

Lagne, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 

' La Mettrie’s friend has only forgollen that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural Impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 
happiness, it is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness’ (i6.). 

In his treatises on Volnptc and UArt de Joxdr^ 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a maiuier which Ueberweg justly 
describes as ‘ still more artificially exaggerated 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s L^Uomine Machine^ api>eared the 
work which is regarded as the chef-d'oeuvre of 
French materialism. Its title is ^ysttnie de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physiqxic ct du nujnde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to be 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, but the real 
author was known to be Baron d/Holbach. llol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separately rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (^hich 
Diderot had at length admitted).' In thi^ elaborate 
tieatise the atheism is most pronounced, so tliat 
when a translation of it was laiblished in London 
by the secularists in 1859, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheut's Tcjct-Book. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Eqiicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the plcivsure and 
happiness which friendsliip and sympathy can ini- 

E art, and reaches a code of morals >\hich super- 
cially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says : 

* Be Juit, because equity is the support of human society. Bo 
good, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 
bonds I Be thankful, because gratitude feeds l>enev oleiice, 
nourishes generosity! . . . Forgne injuries, because revenue 
perpetuates hatred ! Do good to him that injiireth thee in 
order to show thyself more noble than he is ; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperainie engenders 
disease ' (p. 513). 

It is clmracteri.'ntic of this ethical theory, as of 
I all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic grandeur 
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and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
dcstroyc(l by the egoistic motives to wliich they 
are referred. 

Several other French WTiters of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even wlien they re- 
pudiate atheism, such as Iliderot, in his later life, 
Ilelvetius, Lalande, Mar6chal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories^ pp. 469-474). The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Mtcaniqne Cueste he had 
said nothing about God, he replied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ (see § i, above; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to find any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which his 
liost replied, ‘ My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table with seventeen such pei.'^ons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
purpose that more than once in his writings he 
dwelK eloquently on that old argument from design 
to ^\hich from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was devclopea in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin 
(h) German anti-thristir theories. — About a cen- 
tury after the advent of niateiialism and atheism 
in J'rench thought, there arose in Germany, partly 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, but 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, a 
succession of anti-theistic writers of vhoni the 
latest. Professor Frn‘»t Haeckel, is still exercising 
great influence, both on the Continent and in 
Britain. The first of these in date, Lud^^ig Feiier- ! 
bach, l>egan his intellectual career as an hlealist 
Along with the still more celebrated writor David 
Strauss, lie came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkers 
foun<l the supreme oliject of interest not in the 
Hegelian Ab->olute Spirit, bnt in liuman nature ; 
and hence P’eueibach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

*In hi8 \iew,’ says R. H. Hutton, ‘Ciod is but the 
fiwi image of man rcHected bock upon space b> the mirror of 
human self-consciousness. As pilgrims to the Brocken often 
ohsene, during an autumn sunrise, shallows of their own 
figures enormously dilated confronting them from a great 
distance, bowinp^ as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mocking 
them in all their gestures, and finally disappearing as the sun 
rises higher in the skv, so the German Atheist maintains that in 
the early dawn of human intelligence, man has been deluded b} 
such a Brocken -shadow of himself, which has bxM n childishlv 
worshipped as an ind^endent being and named QckI, but wiiich 
must vanish soon' ('The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,' in 
hfsavi Thf/)logical and Literary, voL i. p. 25. This article is 
an admirable exposition and criticism of Feuerbach's position) 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work, Tfie 
Nsscnce of ( 'hristinnity (Das JVesen des Christen- 
thuins, 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot) 
in 1854, wliich was reviewed in the before-mentioned 


article by 11. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

'The body,' he says, ‘is part of my being; nay, the body Is 
its totality, is my Ego.’ 

Consistently with this view, he empliatically re- 
jected all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘ thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or tlie urine to the kidneys.’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Molescbott’s famous 
work. The Circulation of Life (Der Kreislauf 
des Lehcn^), wliich maintains that all vital pheno- 
mena can be explained as a perjietual circula- 
tion of matter from the inorganic to the organic 
world, and then back again irom the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(sec his article on ‘Mind and Matter’ in HJ , Jan. 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 

‘ tliere is no thought’; and lie concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the brain. 

The book which in this materialistic and atheistic 
movement of the 19tli cent, bad much the same 
position and influence as IIol bach’s System of 
Nature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Buchner’s Force and Matter (Kraft 
nnd Stoff, 1855). Buchner was the first of those 
German’ materialists who afterwards came under 
the influence of Darwin's book on The Orlgw of 
Species (1859). He professed that lie found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of mateiialihin, and in 
the later editions of his book he declared that tlic 
doctrine of Natural Selection liad wholly destroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. His general 
inference is that— 

‘not God, but evolution of matter, in the eause of the order of 
the NNoild , that life ih a couihiuation of matter which iii favour- 
able circuiuptances m .‘<ponluueousl.\ generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vital and vital, are move- 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed from life to 
conw’iousness ; . . . that there is no God, no final cause, no 
imiuort.ahty, no freedom, no substance of the soul ’ (Case, 

‘ Metahp.vbics,’ in vol. xxx. p. 047). 

Sometimes Buchner speaks ol mind as an efFect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifFcrcntly. He de- 
fines psychical activity a.s ‘nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brani of a motion set up by tixternal stimuli.’ 
Ibichiier argues tliat his ‘ philosoiihic system, 
.since it puts at its liead not matter as such, but 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be de.scrilied as materialism ’ (Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 275). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, os Bm hner's does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter jmasessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, t.e. 
mateiiali.'^tic monism. 

The most recent anti-tbeisti<‘ work of import- 
ance in (iermany is I’rofcssor HaeckcTs Riddle of 
the Universe (Die Weltrathsel), of wliicli there is an 
PmgJisli translation by J. McCabe (see § i, al>ove). 
The peculiar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Ilylozoists, he rejiresents the original 
substance as liaving a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Because of this he contends that his philo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, liowover, in his 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute of 
]>ody, and cannot be conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that his system, like 
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Buchner's, is fitly described as materialistic monism. 
Haeckel derives everything? from an eternal primi- 
tive substance, which by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con- 
densation into the elements of ixmderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz in so far as 
his monads possess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of all matter. In plants 
and the lowest animals ho considers sensation and 
will to be present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at which consciousness first clearly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 

‘However certain/ he says, ‘we are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of consciousness, we are, unfortunately, not 
.'lot in a position to enter more deeply Into the question* 
(Haeckel, liuidle of the Universe^ p. 191). 

On this Case makes the weighty remark : 

‘Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the orijfin of consciousness, he first projiourHls a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then gives 
up the origin of conscious mind after all. He is certain, how- 
ever, that the law of substance somehow proves that oonwnous 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
Bubst-ancos, and that God is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.* (See Professor Case’s admirable article on 
‘ MeUphysics* in lo for a fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Uuchner and Haeckel.) 

An was before remarked, Haeckel’s philosophy 
affords no explanation of how it comes about tiiat 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
sinre not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he assigns to each corpuscle, hut 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parts. lie calls his 
philosophy the monistic or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. 

‘ There is everywhere,’ he says, ‘ a necessary causal connexion 
of phenomena, and therefore the whole knowable universe is a 
harmonious unity, a monon* (Eoolution of MaUj ii. 356). 

But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance' gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this * harmonious unity,' 
nor docs it at all account for tlie origin of the 
ideas wliich lie makes the very bases of religion— 
tiie ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
lieautiful. In his system, spirit and matter are 
inseparahlo, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can he rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-theistic theories must 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of nis very 
able Histoi'v of Materialism, Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
s[K)nding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
conceptions, ho contends, are in themselv^ of in- 
calculahlo value to the soul, and it is in this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that wo must look 
for the satisfaction of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of iKietry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the iieroes celebrateil 
in them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich I.ang of Zurich 
ve^ pertinently replied : 

‘Poems hold their own when they assthetioallv satisfy: re- 
ligion decays so soon as it is seen that the objeote of faith arc 
imaginary and not real.* An admirable criticism of the school 
of relMous thought of which Ijango is one of the leaders will be 
found In Martineau*8 Address on ‘ Ideal Substitutes for Ood ' in 
his Essaysy Reviews^ and Addreeses (vol. i\. p. 26911.). 

4. Positiyism.— Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in England as it has in the land of its 
Inrth. In Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. J, H. 
Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ, 
The Positivist lieview, often reaches a high level 
of philo.sophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy, Positivi.sm profe8.ses to be an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teache.s 
that the phenomenal world is the only knowalde 
world, and it deprecates as holly without value 
or interest all speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 
phenomena of the sensible univer.se. While Herbert 
Spencer holds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compels us to believe iii the existence of an Absolute 
Ileality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Keality which forms the 
object of leligion, the Posilivibts, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy reliLHous ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebiated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by Jissigniiig the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. Keason, Comte Yield, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
in place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
aifinity, or vitality as the causal principles behind 
phenomena. Science, hoi\ever, at length concludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence ; and the tliird and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, mean.s, 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological cau.scs (whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly lieyond the scojie of man’s 
intellectual insigdit. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that the.se three ways of 
considering the universe are not neces.sarily suc- 
cessive, but constantly occur together in the 
liistory of philosophical and religious thought. 

There is one true and valuable feature in Comte's 
philosophy which raises it far al)ove the level of 
the 18 til century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
bach, etc. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical princiolos, by which they explainetl 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine (U Homme Maehinv). This, 
said Comte, is mater iali.sm, and against it he 
strongly protested. He >\ould never allow that 
the mechanical theory Mas rationally applicable 
beyond the limiU of the physical world, and held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it Mas pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, Type^ of Ethical Theory ^ i. 503). 

Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the vicM- that 
nature and liumanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand £!tre — Humanity — as the supreme object 
in the universe. Some critics hold that tlie real 
object of the Positivist's mloration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which ho practically hypi>statize8 
and adores. Positivists, however, Mill not admit 
this, for this M*ould l>e, in tlioir \ieM, equivalent to 
the M’orship of an abstraction. In the International 
Jouimal of Ethics for July IIKH) (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture* societies in 
England, says : 

‘ So far as I am a\sare, tho Positivi^^te have ne\ er declareil that 
Humanit} is Go<1 But the} have niaintamcd that all the homage 
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and obedience which has been rendered to (iod should now be 
transferred to Hiiiiiaiiity The\ lia\e worshipped lluinanitv, 
the> have praje<l to it, they ha\e found consolation and strenjjth 
in communion with it. Siiiely, then, it has become their God.* 

In tlie next number of tlie Positivist lievieWy 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity. 

Thonon-nietaiihysical character of the Positivists’ 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, liow ever, vital dilierences between the 
tw’o. Tlie religious sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being ; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of kai ma and tiansmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Cf., further, art. Positivism. 

5 . Anti-^eistic theories in England in the 

nineteenth century.— It was not till the middle of 
the 19th cent, that anti tlieistic w ntiiigs had much 
influence in England. The on tlie Oriqin and 

Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831) — a postliunious 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, tlie author of a bril- 
liantly wTitton novel, AnastasiiiSy or Memoirs of a 
Modem Greek — a confused medley of material i.stie 
speculations resiiecting the origin of tlie inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as nrocceding by w ay of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of (iod, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its ajipoarance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the book as ‘ a monstrous 
Anomaly, w heie all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together’ {M^^rellnneons Essays, iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quoted fioin it in Flint’s 
Anti’theistic Theories (pp. 476, 47*^). 

A much more lucid mateiialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, aj)]»earcd in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature 
and Developiaenty fioni tlie i)ens of Mr. 11. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau, In this 
book Atkinson says . 

* I am far from beinjr an AUieist, as resting: on second causes 
AflW’ell might w’e, resting on the earth, den\ that there is any 
depth beneath; or, living in time, deny eternitv 1 do no< sav, 
therefore, that there is no God , but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person ; the fundamental 
cause 18 wholly beyond our conception ’ (p 240) 

As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare tliat * the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘ philosojiliy hnds no God in nature, nor see.s 
the w^ant of any,’ it is impossible to deny that 
their lx)ok is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares tliat ‘ there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than in a 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hump-back or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
w'as severely criticized bv James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review y and there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J. S. Blackie’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6 . Secularism. —English JSecularism apjiears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous grow’tli. During 
the early portion of the 19tli cent, tliore appeared 
several writings which, though by no mean.s 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of «an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of (ieorge 
Combe, though they w^ere in his owm case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Richard Carlile w'ere themselves Deists, but rnanj 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The pliilosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Robert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine w>mewdiat resembling Haeckcl’K, in 
which God is conceived as j^ermeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 


also an important circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bent ham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor IJain in his Life of James Mill says : 

‘That Mill’s acquaintance with IJenlham hastened his course 
towards infidelity it is iini>OHflible to doubt. Penthain never in 
80 many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
so in substance. 11 is destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church of Kiujland Catechism Heviewedy and still more 
his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. As a legislator he had to allow a place 
for Religion; but he inarlo use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctioniiijj whatever ho himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; V)ut this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, moreover, (hat the 
whole tone of conversation in Reiitham’e more select circle was 
atheistic ’ (cf. Mindy vol. 11 . p. 627). 

All these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in wliich George Jacob llolyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh 'were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the National Reformery and llolyoake in the 
ReasoneVy appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the jiresent time 
by a succession of lectuiers and writers ; but it has 
now to a huge extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger movement 
ot agnosticism, which the nunieioiis cheaj) publica- 
tions of the ‘ Rationalist Press Association ’ are 
doing much to advance. The name ‘ Secularist,* 
as distinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ vas originated by 
llolyoake in 1851. Tlie. latter word, to which 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, 'was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ‘one who is not only without (^od 
but also without morality.’ The two leaders >vere 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Robert Owen, of w'liorn he had been a disciple, was 
of a constructive dispositimi ; he >vould have liked 
to give to the word ‘secularism ’ a meaning which 
would not have excluded tlieists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, w as naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
W'ork of undermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected theism dill’ered somewJiat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though th<^ regarded its cliaiacter as 
wholly unknow^able. Holyoake and Bradlaugh, 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Tlieir contention w'lis that tlie creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spiiit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though we have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought ; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, but actually violates the 
law of tliouglit which conijiels us to believe that no 
cause for an efl’ect can be admitted unless there is 
some element in it wdiich can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the eflect. 

Another very jiroiiiinent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
ill winch so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theisniy dwells at great 
length on this Question. Finding it inipossilde to 
explain tlie order and systematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he tries 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a real explanation, it would 
involve utlier necessary assnmjitions which experi- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Adinit, 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless ho 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain ; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Cliflbrd and 
Du Bois-Reymond in the anti-theistic interest. It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and philosophical. On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

* Fundamentally they amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the biain is the orfi^an or instrument of mind and 
consciousness ; that if it be stimulated mental activity results ; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose we grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, but we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without matter the things we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may be incoiporatc or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Brain is truly 
the organ of mind and consciousness . . . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underl>ing our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains’ (‘ Mind and Matter,’ //J, Jan. 1905, p. 324 f.). 

In § I reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can be explained only by assuming 
that a higher piinciple guides the arrangement of 
the material particles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of tlie structure of brain, while brain is 

f iosterior to life, and is tlie organ through which 
ife and the material universe interact. Dr. James 
Martineau, in his article on ‘ Modern Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication ^^ith the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mind is not thus conditioned. * Further,’ lie says, 

* I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to be 
localized, bounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with determinate periphery be 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Bois-Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, 

[ greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise aiid turn 
Iheist at the sight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw ; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creaturey some 
cosmic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space’ {EssaySy ReviewSy and AddresseSy vol. iv. p. 254). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
*it has been surmised that Just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, in their intricate movements and relations, combine 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
the brain cell of some transcendent mind. The thing is a mere 
guess, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
from a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on scientific fact ’ (Sir Oliver ^-lOdge, luc. eit , p, 826 ; cf. 
Martineau, op. of., p. 255). 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Brodlaugh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion. The chief of these is that we are 
necessitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘ that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it ' ; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
originated. To this Dr. Flint well replies ; 

* If he (Mr. Bradlaugh] can conceive substance per and not 
merely through its qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
own faculties, he is logically boun<l to abandon sensationalism 
and all its conseouences, and l)etake himself to absolute idealism 
or to mysticism ^ ((^. cit.y p. 517). 

In a similar strain Bradlaugh contends tliat, if 
God were infinite, it would be imjK^issiblo to con- 
ceive of any addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an infinite God and a created universe are incom- 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all theista would deny), 
would have little or no weight with secularists in 
general ; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant. 

Besides Ilolyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Ross, etc. An account of the books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will be found in 
Dr. Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 509-519). See 
also art. Secularism. 

7. Recent Agnosticism. — In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 

G. J. Romanes, W. K. Clifford, John Tyndall, T. 

H. Huxley, and the philosopher, H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
ackno\\ 1 edged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he s^s that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and will, but that, on the appearance of Spencer’s 
First Principles and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selectioji, his views had undergone a total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the apjiearances 
of design in the universe could l>e explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, however, he wrote three articles on 
the ‘ Influence of Science upon Religion,’ and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were publislicd, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Religion, by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

‘ I think it is perfectly clear,’ he concludes, * that if the arj^i- 
ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. And here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does ac'qiiire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be reganled as enoniious. 
For although this and that ])articular adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately due to physical causes . . . the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It is against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as this can be accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chance or “the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there must be some cause for th\% ro- 
oj>erationof causes' {Thoughts on Relujion, p. C7f.). 

He then proceeds to show that this adeauato 
cause can be nothing short of a Divine Mind, 
though that Infinite ^flnd may be, and indeed must 
be, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelli<jence. For the views of Dr. Romanes on 
the ‘(Miaracter* of God, and on Christianity, the 
Thoughts on Religion must be consulteil. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘ intuition’ 
we become acouainted with God, and added tliat 
he was in cordial agreement on this subject with 
Knight’s Aspects of Theism. 

Professor \V. K. Cliflbrd held a world-theory 
somewhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, lx)th physical aiul psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘ mind-stuff,’ and 
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when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause wliich so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly uuivoise of matter and mind, his writings 
furnish no explanation, AVith llolyoako and Du 
Ijois-Keymond, ho regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal cause as highly improbahlo, 
owing to tlie want of evidence for the existence of 
a corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to llolyoake’s secularistic atheism 
applies equally to Clitlord's reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clillbrd’s view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

* In such a moment of utter sincerity/ he says, ‘when a man 
has bared his o^^ n soul before the immensities and the eternities, 
a presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothingness arises within Imn, and says, as plainly as words can 
say', “ I am with thee, and I am jfreater than thou.*' Many 
names of (Sods, of many shaixjs, have men gi\ en to this presence, 
seeking hy names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men.’ 

The.se words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clifiord disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, ‘after all, such a 
helper of men, outside of liumanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see ’ (Lectures and Essays ^ 386). 

Profe.ssor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British As«;oeiation at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘Modern Materialism: its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Mart inoau, between whom 
and Ihofessor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘lieligion as afrected hy Modern Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’s Reviews^ 

and Addresses,) 

Thongli in the ‘Address’ Tyndall says, ‘ I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view sonievliat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise uriiess 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
))hysical side. He did not, ho^^ever, regard .sensa- 
tion as a projicrty of matter, hut ratlier as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The pas.sage 
from the physics of the hiain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to be altogether incoii- 
eeivahle hy the human mind. As to the caiiNO 
of the atoms and of the jiroeesses of evolution, hi.s I 
position was not athei.stic but agnostic. In an 
Address at Birmingham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, lie says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature inanifestation.s of 
knowledge and skill liigher than man’s : 

‘ My friends, the profchsion of that atheism with which I am 
sometimes so lightly <’harged would, in rny case, be an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 

Like Lange, he coniines religion to the sphere of i 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s I 
statement that ‘ we mu.st radically change our 
notions of “ Matter ” if we aie to understand how it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remark.s (op, cit, iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this ; 

“ ‘Charge the word [matter] with your qucBsita, and I will 
promise to elicit them explicitly." It is easy travelling through 
the stages of such an h>'pothesi8 ; you depsit at your bank a 
round sum ere you start ; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without a debt. Words, how- 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
to have emerged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
Ofoiftopa 6v<S^ara— terms that l^r Qod in them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter— matter that is up to ever 3 rthing, even to writing Hamlet, 
and finding out its own evolution, and substituting a molecular 
plebuciu for a <li\ine monarchy of the world — may fairly be 
regarded a.s a little too modest in its dis^ lainier of the attributes 
of Mind ' 

The views of l^rofessor T. H. Huxley differ in 


one important re.spect from tho.se of his great 
friend, Trofessor Tyndall. The former, through 
hi.s study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
piinciples of sen.sational idealism, whereas the 
latter sided with the agno.stic realism of Herbert 
Silencer. Huxley, accoidinglv, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, hy (ieclaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘ the existence of 
matter if tliere is no mind in wliich to picture that 
existence’ (Method and Results, Lond, 1893, p. 245). 
But, while he thus make.s the existence of matter 
dependent on mind, he at the same time holds the 
doctrine of ‘ human automatism,’ i,e, that while 
state.s of con.sciousnes.s depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘there is no 
proof that any state of consciousne.ss is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism* (ih, p. 214). 

At a meeting of the Metaphysical Society, when Huxley had 
rea<i a paper on the subject, ‘ Has the Fiog a Soul ?’ one of the 
members present said ; ‘ I was walking down Oxford Street this 
morning, intending to go straight to tlie Marble Arch ; but, hap- 
lH‘riing Lo glance at inv hoots, I saw that I needed a new pair, 
and I accordingly turned into liegerit Street, where iny lioot- 
inaker lives.’ Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, ‘Am I to 
understand that the coming into iny mind of the idea about the 
hoots had no causal coimuxion with the change in the direction 
of my walk ? * ‘ Most certainly you are,’ replied the professor. 

I It i.s clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
I rej(‘cts materialism, and asserts that the body is 
I only a group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on this group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in any 
w«ay upon the reality for which these .syniboLs staml. 

As Huxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i,e, states of consciousness, lie held 
that we can neither ailirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any mctanhysical realities behind 
phenomena. To (fc.scribe his attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘Agnostic.’ The charge of atlieism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

‘The problem of the ultimate cause of existence . . . seems 
to me . . . hopelessly out of reach of my poor iiowers. Of all the 
senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the demoii- 
.stiMtions of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the nature of God would he the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God ’ {Method and Results, p. 245ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley expre.sses himself as followjs : 

‘ No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. . . . The teleological and the mechanieiil 
views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex- 
clusive On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the 
speculator is, the more firmly does be a.ssiime a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are the consetiucnces , and the more complett‘ly is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe ’ 
and Addresses, pp. 306-307). 

It would seem tliat Huxley should here have 
a.sked himself the question whether this ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation ha.s proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thought demand an adequate 
cause. Bomane.s, a.s we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it in which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hynothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mind that the facts of physical and mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words : 

‘ Why trouble oneself alwut matters which are out of reach, 
when the working of the meohanism itself, which is of infinite 
practical importance, affords scope for all our energies Y’ Uh. 
p. 307). 

He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties l>esides those which lead 
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to scientific discovery ; that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and tlie 
character of the Catisa causarum, 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 
lyndall and Huxley ; and with good ri^ht he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a priori principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

* Impossible thouj^h it is to gpve to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression wiiatever, 
it is not the less certain tiiat it remains with us as a positive and 
indestructible element of thought* {First Principles*^! p. 77; 
cf. Nineteenth Centurv! July 1884, pp. 6-7). 

In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His pliilosopny, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of bow, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which ho would liave 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 
What these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passages in Mr. Snencer’s 
writings, wliere he maintains that, in his tloctrine 
of an iniinite and eternal energy out of which all 
phenomena, both psychical and physical, arise, he 
has reached a reality which satislies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 

‘ though the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be 
conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
et duty re<iuire8 us neither to allirm nor to deny personality, 
ut to submit ourselves in all humility to the establishcnJ limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and soniethintjf lower than personality, but 
between personality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant's functions ' A Century, July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the la.st clause in this quotation, 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the tiieistic doctrine of Lotze, Le, that 
personality under human limitations must needs 
oe imperfect, and tliatit is only in(iod that perfect 
personality is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is theistic, 
because it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, >\e have a real and positive, thouLdi im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of Goil. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer’s doctrine from true theism. 
Further, Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God ; and hence 
Ids Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adeauate obiect of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at tlie present time atheism in the 
delinite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeareil, and an 
agnostic form of rationafism has taken its place, 
Bonn’s treatise on The History of English Rational- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century, and Robertson’s 
Short History of Freetho tight, will give a tolerably 
clear idea of the forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 

Litbraturb.— James Buchanan, FaitA in God and Modem 
Atheism, 2 vols., Edin. 1866; Robert Flint, Anti theistie 


Theories, Edin. 1879; artt. ‘Greek Philosophy’ and ‘Oriental 
Philosop^and Religion, ' in DPhP, 3 vols.. New York and Lond. 
1901-6 ; T. Case, art. ‘ Metaphysics.’ FBr io ; F. A. Lange, 
History of Materialism, 3 vols., Lond. 1877-81 ; J. Martineau, 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. (Essays on ' Material- 
ism,’ in reply to Tyndall) Lond. 1891 ; Paul Janet, Contemporary 
Materialism, Lond. 1865 ; J, S, Blackie, Natural History of 
Atheism, ijond. 1877 ; J. Iverach, Is God knowable $ Loud. 1887, 
and the same author’s Theism in the Light of Present Science and 
Philosophy. Lond. 1900 ; R, M. Wemey, Contemporary Theo- 
logy and Theism, Edin. 1897 ; Charles 6. Upton, The liases of 
Religious Belief {li\hheT\, Lecture), Ix>nd. 1894 ; art. ‘ Atheism,* 
in Franck’s Diet, des Sciences Philos^hiques, Pans, 1875 ; 
Goblet d’Alviella, The Contemporary Evolution of Rebgious 
Thought in England, America, and India, Lond. 1885 ; Alfred 
Caldecott, The Philosophy of Religion in England and 
America, Loud. 1901 ; Ralph Ciidwortn, The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe [tr. by John Harrison], 3 vols., Lond. 
1845; Rudolf Otto, Naturalism and Religion, Lond. 1907. 

Charles B. Upton. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist). — i. Buddhism, in so 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 
to the idea of a Supreme Being — of a Goa, in the 
Western sense of the word. It must be remem- 
bered that this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ Lord ’ {Hvara) 
of the nominally theistic schools (aiharikas), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily imputing sin or virtue and assigning hell 
or heaven to 11 is creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the w'orld, keeping account of the 
actions (karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which belits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhists maintain the uselessness of this ‘Lord,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. ‘ Even 
if I hid my sin fiom every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law ’ (cf. SEE xxxv. 295). But, as a 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an energy 
called the ‘ ilule^t^uclibIe ’ (the ‘invisible’ of the 
Bnihmanical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a personal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of debts’ of vxliicli their treatises some- 
times sneak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to bcliev e in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recogni/.o at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences ; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (q.v.), which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of tne Buddha plays in early Buddhism a r6lo 
analogous to that wnich the Ednkhya-Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ (Umra). 

2, It will be prolitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of i\\Q Brahrnajdlasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 
panions, imagines that he is in truth ‘ tlie Supremo 
One, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 
‘ These other beings are of my creation. And vv hy 
is that so ? A while ago I thought, “ Would that 
they might come ! ” And on my mental aspiration 
behold tlie beings came.’ 

The Kevadd/uisutfa [ib. p. 280) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods fui 
the great Bialima, and how BrahmA is infeiior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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a problem of cosmology, traverses the celestial 
regions, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
to Brahnift. ‘He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He >>111 know it.’ ‘ Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now ? ’ ‘We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of liis coming appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
be manifest.’ Soon after, Brahma became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 
‘ Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind ? ’ Brahma then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘ These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, 1 have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their jiresence. But I do 
not know » here the four elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply.’ 

3 . In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal j>roofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Bodhicharydxxitara ^ ch. ix. ver. 
110 f. 

‘ Theists say that OchI is too ijreat for us to be able to cora- 
prehoncl linn ; but then it follows that Ills (Qualities also Miipass 
our ranpfe of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Theists further 
maintain that the nature of Go<l is incomprehensible, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal : He does not bring about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind [compare Malebranche], since 
knowledge is produced by its object ; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which result from kanna. Then (2) if God acts 
without desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another ; 
if He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire ; 
therefore He is not independent ; and (3) if He is independent 
of others, why does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe ? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.’ 

LrrKRATURS. — ‘ Abhidharmako^a,' in Burnouf, Introduction, 
Pans, 1844, p. 672 ; Buddhachanta ix 53 (SBE xlix. 100); 
NSgarjuna, ‘Friendly Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1886, p. 16; ‘Bodhi- 
cliar^avatara,’ ed. with commentary, in B(,bl, Buddhica^ Fr. 
tr., J at rodiu'tioxi d la pratique des future Bovddhas, Pans, 
1006; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ LoncL 1890, 
* Brahma jalasutta,’ and also ‘ Tevijjasutta ’ : ‘ that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma’; Oldenberg”, Buddha^^ 1906, p. 880, 
Edm Hardy, Buddhisinus, Munster i. W. 1890, p. 130; St 
Clair-TisdaU, The Noble Eightfold Path, lx>nd. 1903, p 161 f. 
(ch. iv. ‘ Buddhism and Christianity ’> 

Louis dk la Vall15e Poussin. 

ATHEISM (Egyptian).— No trace ha.s yet been 
found of any detinite atheistic teaching in Egypt, 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrine.s 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive wa.s not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
.superstition of his women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might possibly 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to all, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dea<i ; the most learned scribes and philosophers 
pa.ss away and become as though they had never 
rieen. ‘ Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to liim that hath no field— so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity.’ Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Kin^jdom, but was in voeue also later. 
Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the E^p- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put into 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed urion her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, tiie high 
priest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the hea<l of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
She counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
years of life uix>ii earth : the ‘ western ’ land of 
the dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


darkness, of forgetfulness ; and apparently im- 
lies that nothing could relieve the misery if the 
ead could feel it. It seems that these views be- 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 
doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness ; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Divine powers; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each niglit while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

Litf.raturk. — T here is no literature on the subject. For 
translatioiis of the Sonjjs, see W. Max Mliller, Die Liebespoesis 
der alten Agypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. ‘29 ff. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Bonmn). — As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism has not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
he permanent, no one, after embracing in his youth 
the doctiine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old ago ( Legfj. 10 . 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements ot (rreek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
ditticulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atlieism was a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
ApoL2^^C) and of the early Christians (Giblion, 
Homan Empire^ ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sulliciently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 51), in 
which lie declares himself unable to ailirin of the 
gods either that they are or that tliey are not. 
Nevertheless, other authorities (Epiphanius, adt\ 
Jlfprps. iii. 2. 9; Diels, Doxoyr. ji. 591, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will sliow the difliculty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impute atheism to tlie 
phy.sicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Pint. 
Comm, Not. 31, p. 1075 A, etc.), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. Tiie latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes (ATwi. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punisliment a 
flagrant >vrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math. ix. 53). We have more deliiiite 
information about Thcodorus of Cyrenc, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in tlie latter years of the 
4th cent. B.C. His atheism was absolutely uncom- 
promising (Diog. I.aert. ii. 97 ; Epiphan. I.c.\ Diels, 
Doxogr. p. 591, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhernerus ; but the charge is 
made against him (Plut. Is. et Osir. 23, p. 360 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Plut. Amat. 13, p. 757 C), and cannot of itself be 
held to imply more than his opposition to received 
religion. The same is true of tlie earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits of 
the earth, and next in order n])on the civilizing 
lienefactors of the human race (Gomperz, GVeeit 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lond. 1901, i. 430). To the same 
period belongs Critias, the leader of the Thirty 
Tyrants, who is ranked with the atheists by Sextus 
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(Math, ix. 54) on the strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxoar, proll. p. 69. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. These lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callioles or a Tlirasy- 
machus, as we meet them in tlie Gorgins and the 
Republic, The argument is founded on the Sophis- 
tic distinction between nature and convention ; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to checK secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, all-seeing, and all-wise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
tlie nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advo(*ates of 
theism (Tlat. Legy, 10. 886 A ; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(Bemays, Theophr, ub, Frommigkeity p. 56), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
ThoSs or Acrothoita?. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver Bace (Op, 133 f.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
(Porphyr. de Abst, ii. 7, 8; Siniplic. ad Epict, 
Encfiir. 31. p. 95, 34, Dubn). Thus, whetlier viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or witli scien- 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

Litsraturb. — Seo the commentators on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Heligwn in (ireek jAteratuic, 
Lond. 1898, p. 296. For the charges arainst astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, 967 A. See also Jowett, The l)\alog\u9 of Plato 
Oxford, 1892, index; Zeller, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 466; G. Boissier, Ija Rehgvon roinaine*, Paris, 1892; 
and other reff. throughout the article. A. C. PEARSON. 

ATHEISM (Indian, ancient).-— The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Rigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several pas.sages (iv, 24, 10, x. 
119); and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence even in those 
early days. \Vo have here the first traces of that 
naive atheism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to oeliovo what it cannot vi.sualize, and which, in 
a later period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see art. Lokayata). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sonhical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
other naive form, we may describe briefly as philo- 
sophic atheism. 

when the old Vedic religion developed into pan- 
theism, the ligures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures. But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atlieistic Sahkhya system (see SXnkhya), and in 
the religions of Buddha and Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
real God. Here tliese shadow-like gods afiord an 
illustration of a fact wdiich can be noted through- 
out the history of religion — that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and difl'erently-conceived view of the 
Avorld — one with w hich in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, but to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt themselves. In the Sftnkhya system, 
in BiKldhism, and in the religion of the Jains, w'c 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi gods, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hell.s. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men ; Ukc the latter, they 
are within the sanisdra^ ‘circle of life,’ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worhlly existence, they 
are obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the pow er of death ; conse- 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of tlie people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view' of the world. In 
the Sahkhya system, belief in gods wdio have risen 
to evanescent godhead (janye.^varay kdryeMara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
God Eternal (nityekvara)^ as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term (Ikvara^ ‘the 
powerful ’) in Indian philosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of the people 
(deva). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteri.stic features of the 
Sankhya i>hilosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as (‘ godless’). 

Again and again in the Sahkhyasutras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92-94, V. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this w'ork, it is clear 
from this frt'quent repetition what importnni o was 
attached by the adherents of the SaiiKliya system 
to this point — the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
in the Sankhya philosophy is in essence the re- 
.sult of the follow'ing ideas: (1) the doctiinc that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
w'hich operates w ith physical neces.sity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls; and (2) the 
general Indian conception of the after -etlccts 
of the actioiKs of living beings, which instigate 
that natuial force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons .seem to have 
contributed, e.specially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimisra (12th cent. A.D. ) in the 
Sankbya-tattva-kaumndl to Sdnkhya-kdi'ikd, 57, as 
one of the main supports of the atheistic e\j»lana- 
tion of the w'orld. it will be useful here, w e think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus : 

‘Every conscious action is, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excluded. in the case of the creation of the uorld, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the \sorld 
was tluo to conscious aiaion. For a Oo<i whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can have had no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistic puriK>se conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can (iod have undertaken the 
creation from kmdness ; since before the act of creation souls 
suffered no pain — senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet— from what could the kindness of wish 
to have souls released ? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of Gcxl was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full of pain, we can hardl\ 
escape the argument in a circle : creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation ! Further, a God 
who 18 actuated by kindness would crent-e only jovful crea- 
tures, hut not creatures in different coru!ition.s. If U> thus some 
one objects that the difference results from the (iiffcreiice in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward fixuu Go<l, we 
reply that In that case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely siq>erfhioiis, for the 
effectiveness of the work perfoniied by individuals (that is to 
I say, the consequences of merit and guilt) fully explains itself 
I without any supreme direction on the part of that God. . . . 

I Dn the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
I we assume has no egoistic purpo<ie belli rul it, nor is kindness its 
I motive ; consequentl.v it cannot Ik» Huhstaiitiated as a^inst otir 
j theory that the statoil grounds of refutation apply to it as well.* 

I This argument of Vacha.spatimisra was repeated 
1 almost entirely by MridhavAcharya (14tli cent. 
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A.D.) in the Silhkhya cliaptor of his Sarvad/triana* 
sahgrdha (n. 2*28 of tr. by K. B. Cowell anil A. E. 
Gough). Tlie.se and similar rellexions liad cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kapila, the 
origmator of the Sankhya philosophy, when he 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
JSankhya systeiii was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. YOGA), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sahkhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The stiict oilherents or the Sankhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of Cod. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative : Is God to be thouglit of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ? Regarded as a free soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with any 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of dcsiie and will — the pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the samsdra, and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He could not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
ipdrihhdsi^ka) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world- period, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a tlieist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
G<Sl would lielong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 
lace, he receives the answer, * When a thing is 
efined as being unique in cliaracter, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed.* 

This atheism of the Saiikhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the lecognition of the gods of the 
people, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the reliLdon of the Jams. But 
in all probability it also had an influence upon twi. 
schools of Braliman philosophy — the Vaisesika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
sclifw)l.s were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Litkrature.— R Garbe, Die Saiikhya- Philonophie^ Leipzig-, | 
1S94 ; L. Siiali, in new ser. ix. ‘277 -jaS; F, Max 

Muller, Systems of Indian Philosophy, Ixindon, 1899; P. | 
Deussen, Philosophic der Upanishads, Leipzig, l.MiO(Kng tr., 
Kdin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also artt. Sankuya, Yo<i\. 

K. Gakhe. 

ATHEISM (Indian, modern). — In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of tlie Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards tlie materialism 
professed by the ancient Lokiiyatas, the modern 
predominance of a religious attitude founded on 
bhiiktx^ or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically cxtinpiished it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have t^en made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of tlie ^Cinlsdry or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,* by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Sunyavddl doctrine. He flourished in tlie 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Daya Ram, a Jat Raja of Ilathras in tne central 
(iangetic Doab. liakhta war’s teaching w'ent a 
step beyond simple inateriaiisni, and was an at- 
tempt to popularize it. According to him, notliing 
- (iod, or man, or any material object—exists. 
All is emptiness (hlnyntd). The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexion*. of this Ego. ‘ It Is an error,* he says, ‘ to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a gla.ss is 
not rny face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male an<l the female. It is you who 
are drow ned in the .stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake ; you dance for yourself irnd you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billow s 
are all but water* (Wilson, lieL Sects ^ 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, and it is 
doubtful if the few wdio were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sahkhya school is still pio- 
fessed by those leainod men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 

Litkr\titrb.— W ilson, Religions Sects of the Ilindns, Lend. 

1862, 359 ff. George A. Grierson. 

ATHEISM (Jain). — Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism w'C understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things ; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
(ted. Nor need it surprise us that atheism snould 
lie essential to a religious system ; for even the 
most orthodox Bralimanical theologians, the 
Mimaiiivakas of Kumilrilabhatta’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see SlvkdvCir- 
tika^ sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of portcc- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal ; how'ever 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being i.s that in tlie highest 
heaven Sarvarthasiddlii, which lasts between 32 
and 33 ftdfjftropainns (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
are emboilied .^ouls, just like men or animals, 

I diflciiiig fiom them in degree, not in kind; for 
their greater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some otliei state of life. But those 
souls who are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to tlie top of the universe 
and remain theie for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection; they have no longer any corinexion 
with the w'oild, and cannot, tlioiefore, have any 
influence upon it. Accordingly the functions of a 
Supr3me (iod, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated .souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, i.e, the .souls in the state 
of bondage, are subject to re birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal (ted. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknow ledge a Supremo God in our 
sense of the word. 

Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the fallacie.s of, the arguments by wdiich 
the Nyfiya and Vaisesika pliilosopliers tried to 
prove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
God as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all tliirig.s, being product.s, 
piesuppu.se a maker who lias an intimate know- 
ledge of their material cause, 'riio refutation of 
this argument will be found in the Syadvadaman- 
jari^ in the (Jornyrientarv on the ^dddarkandsamuvh- 
cJuiyn, and many similar works. The Jaiii.s also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and of 
the follow'ers of the Yoga pliilosojiliy regarding 
Braliman or I.Avara as the Supreme God and (Jau.se 
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of the world. But the Nyaya-Vaii^csikas seem to 
have been their most formidable op^jonents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting 
that the world is without beginning or end, and 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity (paramadevata) as 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, i.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute pei- 
fection after having annihilated all his karma ($ad- 
darkanaMimuchchaya^ 46 f. , Calcutta, 1007 ). It must 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, iust as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly indillerent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not rewartl the adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in liis stead the gods who 
watch and control true Discipline (hlsami- 
dhisthayikd dcvatCis) hear their prayers ; for the 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping tiiem. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsated to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to this : the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity (paratnadevaU }) ; 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples. 

Literaturk.— T here is no literature beyond the texts quoteil 
in the article. H. JaCOIU. 

ATHEISM (Jewish). — Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
cquiva!(Mit for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Beiii" who is responsible for the activity of 
nature cand for the course of history presuppo.ses 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
ana historical phenomena as the nece.ssary ellects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to physical laws and principles—tho indis- 
pensable basis of all conscious atheistic doctrines, 
lie was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

I. Atheism in ancient Israel.— Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that dis-jclief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in 
pre-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, but of roiil inditlerence towards all 
the g(Kls served, whoso worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political and social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, inditterence, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake oil* their indiflercnce. 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 


outspoken passage is Jer 6^^ ‘ They have denied the 
Lord, and said. He is not.' Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 

‘ the great men ' who ought to * know the way of 
the Lord’ (5®). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded mas.ses with whom it 
would be useless to argue (5^), ho addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
that they svyear by the name of Jahweh (5'-^) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. As their 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jahweh without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah employs the cosmological pi oof for the 
existence of Go<l in order to convince the 

people of their folly. But the conlident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
to dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refeis to (cf. also Is 
Pr 30^'^ I's 12. 30. 58*^ 74). i*^alms 10 and 14 (53) 
contain pas.sionate outbursts against the laihlwil 
(‘ impious,' ‘ fool') who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
‘The impious says in his heait, 'riiere is no God' 
(Ps 14^). ‘The wicked in tlie haughtiness of his 
countenance saith. He will not reijuire. All his 
thoughts are: There is no God’ (Ps 10*). The 
ncibhdl^ however, typifies the whole people. ‘ Tlnue 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.' It is not 
likely that Ps 14' refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalnien^, j). 30, 
Delitzsch, and others; the reading of ‘Gobal' by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omni''ciencc of 
God or liis very existence that is dwelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (wdiich in tlie end 
must lead also to political ruin). Atheism and 
immoiality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with eacli other. 

2. Post-exilic times. - In late post-exilic times 
we lose .sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existeil among the Jews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact with Babylonian cultuie 
had given rise to the mythical beliefs wdiich from 
the days of Ezekiel became identified wuth Judaism, 
and wiiich have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and liabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra was destined to dispel tlnit ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of w hich .Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arrogant and deliant 
unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism wa.s no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-ooiisciousnesa 
during the period immediately preceding the time 
of the Maccabieans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Gret»k 
Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invLsible 
Goil. It w^as their unflinching faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred which rc'sulted 
in the curious charge of ‘atheism' l)oing made 
against the Jews — a charge w hicli Josephus refuted 
with great vigour (Josephus, c. Amunem, ii. § 6). 

3. Philo against Atheism.— Jewish thinkers, 
however, have never ignored atiudsm. Philo de- 
votes two chapters in Ins dr Somnns (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The wicked say that ‘this Universe 
is the only thing w hich is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, ami visible, having never been created, 
and being dc'^t ine<l never to l»e destroy e<l, but being 
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A.D.) in the Sankhya chapter of his Sarvadar&ana^ 
sahgraha (n. 2‘28 of tr. by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough). These and similar rellexioiis had cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kai)ila, the 
originator of the Sankhya philosophy, wlien he 
decided to take the hold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sankhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see .art. YOOA), introduced the idea of a 
person.al god in the liopo that he would thus 
m.ake the Sahkhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents ot the Sfiiikliya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by wliich to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
Tliey pl.aced first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative : Is God to be thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ? Regarded as a free soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with any 
I)hysical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will — tlie pre- 
requisite of all creative activity ; He would also be 
without .any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fettered soul, God would belong to 
the safnsdrny and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in whicli c.ase again He could not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
ipCtribhasika) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world-pciio<l, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises ag.ainst this 
.argument the obvious objection that in that case 
(jod would belong neither to the free nor t-o the 
fettered souls, but must be .assigned an exceptional 
lace, he receives the ansNNcr, ‘When a thing is 
efinod as being unique in character, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed.* 

Tliis atheism of the ISankhya philosophy, some- 
M’hat softened by the recognition of the gods of the 
people, was taken over, as wo have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religdon of tlie Jains. But 
in all probability it also had an influence upon two 
schools of Brahman philosophy — the Vaisesika 
.and the Nyay.a (see the two articles). These two 
sciiools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Literaturk. — R Garbe, DU Sdtikhya’Philomphiey Leipzig^, 
1894; L. Siiali, in MuRMiiy new ser. iv. ‘277 ‘JOS; F. Max 
Muller, (Siu Sf/steiris of Indian Philosophy ^ London, 1899; P. 
Deussen, Philosophie der LTpanishadSy Leipzig, tr., 

K<lin. 1905, esp. })p. 238, 407). See alwo artt. Sankhya, Yooa. 

R. Gakhk. 

ATHEISM (Imlian, modern).— -In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
professed by the ancient kokayatas, the modern 
redominance of a leligious attitude founded on 
/iftktiy or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinguished it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with but small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sunladr^ or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named ^Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Sfiiiyamldi doctiiiio. Ho flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Daya Ram, a Jat Rajil of Hathras in tne central 
Gangetic Doab. l3akhtawar*s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
tempt to popularize it. Accordiim to him, nothing 
—God, or man, or any material object— exists. 
All is emptiness (Sujiyatd), The one thing that 
exists is the Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexions of this Ego. ‘ It is an error,* he says, ‘ to 
think th.at the reflexion of my face in a gl.'iss is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father ana mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You arc the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the e.ater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake ; you dance for yourself and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, .as bubbles, surf, and billows 
.are all but water* (Wilson, JieL Sects^ 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreary 
creed would retain many adherents, .and it is 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present da 3 ^ 

The atheism of the Sahkliya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 

Liter \ ruRB.— Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, Lond. 

i86‘2, 359 ir. George A. Grierson. 

ATHEISM (Jain). — Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we underst.and the belief that there is 
no etcrn.al Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things ; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism ^ould 
be essential to a religious system; for even the 
most orthodox Brahmanical theologians, the 
Mimruhsak.as of Kumarilabhatt.a’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see ^lokavdr- 
tika^ sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 
i The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
I gods of many kinds and various degrees of peifec- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal ; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven S.arvnrtliasiddbi, wbicli lasts between .3*2 
and 33 sCtqnrupamas (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
aio embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
difleriiig from them in degree, not in kind ; for 
ificir greater ])ower and pei faction ajipertain to 
their divine body and oiganization, wliicli is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born .ag.aiii in some otiier state of life. But those 
souls wlio are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to the top of the universe 
and iciuaiu tbcie for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection ; they have no lonip^r any connexion 
with the woild, and cannot, theiefore, li.ave any 
influence upon it. Accordingly the functions of a 
{Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to libeiated souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, Lc. the souls in the stale 
of bondage, are subject to re birth, none of them 
can bo regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the w^ord. 

Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the falbieios of, the arguments by which 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophers tried to 
piove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
God as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz. the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
presuppose a maker ^^ho has an intim.ate know- 
ledge of tlieir material cause. The refutation of 
this argument will be found in tlie Syadvadaman- 
jarl^ in the Commeniarv on the Saddarsnnasamuek- 
chayfty and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and of 
the followers of tlie Yoga pliilosophy regarding 
Brahman or I^vara as the Supreme God aiiu Cause 
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of the world. But the Nyaya-Vai^e^ikas seem to 
have been their most formidable op|)onents in this 
controversy about the existence of God. 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as 
we understand the term, still they would probably 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting 
that the world is without beginning or end, and 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, 
they recognize a highest deity (paramadevata) as 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, i.e. the 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely 
free from all passions and delusion, and being 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute pei- 
lection after having annihilated all his htrma (Sad- 
daHanasamucJichayaj 45 f . , Calcutta, 1007 ). It must 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed 
to them by the faithful, iust as if they did or would 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- 
body, as he is utterly inditlerent to all that belongs 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions. 
He therefore does not reward tlie adorers or 
satisfy their wishes, but in liis stead the gods who 
watch and eontiol true Discipline (klsaml- 
dhisthayikd devatas) hear their prayers ; for the 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is 
the best mode of worshipping tliem. In the case of 
spiritual gifts vouchsalcd to the worshipper, the 
explanation given comes to tins : the adoration of 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are 
regarded as the highest deity (paramadevata .) ; 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model 
of that practised in Hindu temples, 

Litbraturk,— There Is no literature beyond the texts quoted 
in tiie article. H. Jacort. 

ATHEISM (Jewish). — Atheism as a system of 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of 
nature and for the course of history presupposes 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural 
and historical phenomena as the necessary effects 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them 
back to physical laws and principles — the indis- 
pensable basis of all conscious atheistic doctrines. 
Ho was more disposed to err on the side of poly- 
theism than on that of atheism. 

I. Atheism in ancient Israel. —Nevertheless there 
are passages to be found in the OT from which 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence 
of God (or gods) was extaiib among the people in 
pre-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine 
superstition, but of real indifference towards all 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly 
by political and social considerations. But the 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be 
thoughtlessness, indifierence, ignorance, sensuality. 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference. 
J eremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most 


outspoken passage is Jer 5^^ ‘ They have denied the 
Lord, and said, lie is not.’ Here the prophet has 
in view the more intelligent members of his race, 
‘the great men’ who ought to ‘ know the way of 
the J^ord ’ (5’'). While pleading absolute ignorance 
and folly for the degraded mas.scs with whom it 
would be useless to aigue (5^), he addresses himself 
to the leaders who are avoAved atheists. The fact 
that they swear by the name of Jahweh (5*-^) does 
not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
accuses the people of practical atheism. As their 
oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
of Jail well without believing in His existence. 
Jeremiah employs the cosmological pi oof for the 
existence of Gotl (5-®’*'^''), in order to convince the 
people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
proof makes it quite clear that he merely intemls 
to disj)el the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
natural phenomena he refeis to (cf. also Is 32^‘, 
Pr 30|•^ Ps 12. 36. 71). Psalms 10 and 14 (53) 

contain passionate outbursts against the ndhJial 
(‘ impious,* ‘ fool ’) who denies the existence of God, 
and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
‘The impious says in his lieait, T'heie is no (Jod’ 
(Ps 14^). ‘ The Avicked in f he haughtiness of his 

countenance saith, He will not recpiire. All his 
thoughts are; There is no God’ (Ps 10^), The 
ndbhCtl, however, typifies the whole people. ‘ There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ It is not 
likely that Ps 14^ refers to Edom or some other 
enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psnlvien^y p. 36, 
Delitzsch, and otheis ; the reaiiing of ‘Gebal’ by 
Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
God or Ills very existence that is dAvelt upon by 
the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
must lead also to political ruin). Atheism and 
immoiality are regarded as being inseparably 
connected with each other. 

2. Post-exilic times. — In late post-exilic times 
we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
have existed among the .lews, for there were no 
more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people. 
Moreover, the contact witli Babylonian culture 
had given rise to tlie mythical beliefs Avhich fioin 
the days of Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
and Avhich have found definite recognition in the 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Again, the 
revival of the religious and national spirit under 
Ezra Avas destined to dispel that ignorance and 
thoughtlessness of Avhich .Jeremiah and the psalm- 
ists complained, and the second Temple could 
not very well accommodate arrogant and defiant 
unbelievers. The inlluence of Hellenism Avas no 
doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 
fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
during the period immcdi.ately preceding the time 
of the Maccabmans, but that influence never went 
so far as to cause the Jcavs to adopt the Greek 
l*antheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
God. It was their unflinching faith in their only 
(invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
fellow-citizens in the Avorship of the local deities, 
and created the feelings of hatred Avhich resulted 
in the curious charge of ‘ atheism ’ being made 
against the Jcavs — a charge Avhich Josephus refuted 
Avith great vigour (Josei)hus, c. Apionemy ii. § 6). 

3, Philo against Atheism.— .Jewish thinkers, 
hoAvever, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
votes tAvo chapters in his dc Somniis (§§ 43, 44) to a 
refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a Jewish 
standpoint. The Avicked say that ‘ this Universe 
is the only thing Avhich is perceptible to the out- 
ward senses, and visible, having never been created, 
and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and iniperislialde, not requiring any 
superintend once <>i care, or regulation, or manage- 
ment.’ This view must lead to universal disorder 
and anairhy, that means to the ruin of man- 
kind {ih. g 41). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe but well-deserveil punishment, 
as all wickc<l people always do (§ 45). The worKl 
eannot exist without a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader (ib , ). 

4. Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
— The final ruin of the Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the Ist cent, after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of God impossible. The deej)cning of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past caused by the down- 
fall lea to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which henc.eforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmud 
to theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the i)rinciplcs of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal im])ortance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word ‘ atneist ’ is hofer he iickar (i.c. ‘ one who 
denies the first principle ’), which occurs for the 
first time in Bab. Shabbath^ 16/;, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question ot 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal (4od had never been 
questioned by any Jewish philosopher down to 
Sj)inoza. 

5. Spinoza. — Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 
possible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself — not to mind — for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with the materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of deus (sive naiura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 
Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounts to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ that inaKes man 
perfect — an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on ISpinoza was too great to 
allow him to become nothing but a pantheist. 

6. Modern Jewry. — The philosophical views and 
ideas of modern Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Buchner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free-thinking Jews as they are among free- thin king 
Christians. But the charge often made against 
modern Jews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 


bours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
his system, while the great masses of the Jewish 
people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
the God of their father.^, and twice daily pioclaim 
their faith in the words of Moses : ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God, the JiOrd is one.^ In the last 
decade or two there lias been a tendency growing 
among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
young Jewish workers, by providing them with 
the necessary literature in their own Yiddish 
language by translation from the European lan- 
guages. liut the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zionist) movement has in the last few years 
proved most effective in stopping the growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer bacK to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of his fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in God’s mercy and omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is expressed in the 
saying of the Rabbins : ‘ Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He !) are one.’ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, ‘ the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe.’ 

Litkraturk.— D. Neumark, Geschichte der judischen Philo^ 
sophie (ies Mittelalterg, Berlin, 1907 ; G. S. Spieeler, Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Judentuins^ Leipzig, 1890; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, London, 1888 (pp. 38-35) ; art * Atheism’ in 
JB, and in Hamburger. SALIS DAICHKS. 

ATHEISM (Muhammadan). — The Muslim 
world has at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
aie apt to be described by the word zandatpih, 
which, though of uncertain origin (being derived 
by some from the Syriac, by others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
ai^d the moral government of the world. Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahry ‘ time,’ and signifies ‘ be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world,’ ie, in its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abu 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are all supposed to have 
learned their ‘ atneism * from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? Hirah] (Tha alibi. Lata' if al-madrify p. 
64). The charge against Abu Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi- 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells us how the Khalif Ma’mun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek books, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘ these sciences ’ 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruining it. 

In early Arabic writers the system of the Zindlqx 
seems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The lociis classicus on 
the subject for the early Abbasid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jahi? (ob. A.D. 869), where, 
however, a Zindlg is confuted by the Khalif 
Ma’mun by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one who believed in dualism. The verses 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of tlio atheists ; ‘You have given i)re8ents,’ 
says llamnirid ‘Ajarrad in a lampoon oii Umarali 
b. Ilarbiyyah, ‘ to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laul 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe with its organization came of itself, and 
that ^ammad’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom ho lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent ; and that, in fact, the 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
his lampoon. Jahi? then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the Kitdh al-AqJuinx^ while others are more 
obscure: yammftd ’Ajarrad, Hamnuid the Reciter, 
yammad b. al-Zibriqan, Yunus b. Harun, 'Ali 
b. al-Khalil, Yazid b. al-Faid, ’Ubadah, Jamil 
b. Mabfu^i Qjisim, Muti’, Wfilibah b. al-^Jabbab, 
Aban b. 'Abd al-IIamid, ’Umarah b. Haibiyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
might be considered one person.’ Of these, Yunus 
addressed a pamphlet to tlie Ryzaritine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Aiaus and the defects 
of Islam. A ban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Aha Nuwas (oh. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but pai tly as a rationalist : 

‘ I sat one day with A])an (plajfiie on hi?n '), when the time for 
the first pra\er came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and clcar-Yoiced si)eaker. 

We all repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then said 
Aban : “ How could 30U testify to that [t.e. the Miislun formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration? So long as I live 1 shall 
never attest anything but what I see with my eyes.” Then I 
said: “Glory to God”; he said: “Glory to Manes.’* I said: 
“Jesus was an Apostle” ; he said : “Of Satan.” I continued : 
“ Moses was the interlocutor of the Gracious and Faithful One” , 
he said : “ Then your God must have a tongue and an eye. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Him?” So I held iny 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.’ 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that liave already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitdb 
aUAqhdnl they are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their book,’ whudi was siiid to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Muti’ b. lyus wdien arrested 
for zandaqah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. In Tabaii, lii. 588 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system whie.h is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining washings, to which 
Jah4 cd.) adds icspcct for animal life and 
vagrancy. 

‘Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dw’elling ; the vagrants among them always 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules — saintliness, purity, 
veracity, and i»overty.’ 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
ZindlqSy who suffered themselves to he beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
yvhich tliey liad seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm liappen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘ atheists ’ par excellen'^c other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish tliemselves ; e,g, the 
)oet Basshar b. Burd (ob. A.D. 783), who ]iim.self 
lad a reputation for unortliodoxy, and in one of 
his verses pr.ayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 
Kuwas himself was severely punished for being 
a ‘ dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 
iii. 964). 

Although this sect was persecuted almost to 
extermination in the 2nd cent, of Islam, this fact 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘atheistic.’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
ill the latter part of this and the first half of the 
3rd Islamic cent, was Abu’l-Husain Ahmad b. 
Yahya al-Rawandl, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Ziiidlqs of Isblm. A sect bearing 
the name Rawandi is mentioned by yabari shortly 


after the accession of Mansur (A. 11 . 140 [A.D. 757-8]). 
They came from Ravaml in the country between 
(iasfian and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
(hat Mansur was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Rawandi was somewhat later, as he died in A.H. 
245 or 250, but as early as A.H. 189 he recited hi.s 
works in Baghdad, llis followers were also called 
ahnd^u al-daulah, ‘ sons of the Em jure,’ w ith refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘Tlie Enij)ire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. lie ai)])ears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was written in re- 
futation of his opinion that ‘a body could not bo 
createil out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of imj>oit- 
ance notorious for holding liberal opmions at lno^t 
periods of the Khalifato. In the 2nd cent., atheistic, 
verses, it is said, were cornposijd by the Uinayyail 
Khalif Yazid b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (ub. A.D. 
744; Aqhdnl vi. 123), who also dis[»laycd great con- 
tempt for the ordinances of religion, fn the 3r(l cent, 
the poet Abu Tainniain (ob. A.H. 231 [A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, thougli his extant poems ajipear 
to show IK) trace of unoitliodoxy. It was earned 
wdth ajiparently more justice by his succes.sor as 
chief poet in the following century, Abu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanabbi (ob. A.H. 354 [A.D. 965]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances wdiicli imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion, llis 
most offensive lino in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an’Alid, ‘the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tihiimab (i.e. Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father’; in another ho tells a pation that 
if his sword had hit the head of Lazaru.s on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
lestore him to life; and that if the Red Sea had 
been like his hand, Moses could never liave cros.sed 
it. 

Somewhat later in the 4tli cent, of Islam conics 
the second of the great Zindiqs, Abfi llayyan’AlI 
al-Tauhidi (ob. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), whose W'orks 
are said to have been more dangerous tlian tlio.so of 
the others, because, wliile the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Such of llis works as are now accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. Still, in a story told by him in 
an apparently lost book, copied by Yaqut in his 
DictiOTUxry of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he \KmvH 
ridicule on a secretary of State w ho is advised by 
his friends to study Euclid, but finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will proceed, no 
further. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, of which poitioiis were translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to asjiiranls aflor 
the medical profession, was generally tliought to 
indicate atheism ; and ‘ the naturalists and phy- 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the lesurrection of the 
body, and tlieicwith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings thi> 
accusation is himself the third of the great Zindlqs, 
Abu’ 1- Ala Ahmad b. ’Abdallah of Maarrah (ol>. 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
wiio translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in particular were supposed to he tainted 
with unbelief : the LvzCtmiyydtj ‘ Double RhynKw/ 
made familiar by von Kremer; the ‘Divine h'or- 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson in JllAS^ 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘ 1 ask jiaidon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which tlie jire^ent writer 
has collected some fnmmeiits in his dissertation, 
‘Index oiierum Abu’ 1-Ahe Ma’arrensis,’ in the 
volume ot studies in memory of Amari. The ino.st 
considerable collection of lieretical or atheistic 

* One of his criticisms on the Qur’an is quoted in the LetUrs 
of Haniadhaiii (ob. a.ii. 306 [a, a lOO.'i-hJ), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian llni ‘Arribi whether ‘to make one 
taste the guriiicnt of hunger ’ (Qu/ . xv 1 , 113) was really an Arabic 
phrase. 
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epigraniK composed by or attributed to tbis author 
is to be found in Yaqat’s Dictionary of LcarncAl 
Men (i. 181)-194) ; and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes — the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the asseition that there is a 
Creator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

‘ Do not suppose the statements of the I^rophets U) be true ; 
they are all faDrications. Men liveH comfortably till they cAine 
and 8i>oilcd life. The “sacred books” are only such a set of 
idle tales as any ajje could have and indeed did actually pro- 
duce. What inconsistoncv that Ood should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take eacli man’s ! And as 
for the promise of a second life— the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences.’ 

It is remarkable tli.at the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apiiarently was done by the earlier Zin(Jim \ 
still more, that he should have devoted much of liis 
time to the composition of sermons and other works 
of an edifying character. 

In orthodox cn clcs the jiossession of jibilosophical 
books long continued to be an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of sucli books by 
autlioiity was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
in governinent ollices \vas unjiopular, and is coii- 
demiied by historians. In the 6tb cent., of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic Sufiism, which jiroduccd a series of woiks 
which, undei preUnice of oilbodoxy and devout- 
ness, in reality substituted for the personal God 
and the future life of Isbim notions that- xNcre irre- 
concilable with either and x\cre sup]>orted by an 
interpretation of the Qur’an so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and iiieverent. The most famous of 
these are tlie poem of Ibn al-Faiid (550 032 A.n. 
[A.D. 1101-1235]), called from its rhyme Ta^iyyah^ 
and the treatise of Ibn ’Aiabi (550-038 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1210]) called Ftisus nl-IUkain, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.’ Both these works at diflerent times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn lyas, History of Kqypf, ii. 
119[875 A.H.] and 219 [888 A.H.], ’wlieie the latter 
book is desciibed as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than dew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur’an which this work contains it is 
sullieieiit to cite tliat on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ihn'Arahi (ortlie Tropliet, who 
revealed tliis work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with Ins brother for not ajjproving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing hut God could ever be worshipi)ed, 
and therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 
God. 

Itefutation of the opinions of the ‘ atheists’ was 
one of the ])urposes of the science called Jcalam, or 
metaphysical theology. They are divided by the 
theologian (iliaz.ili (oh. 505 A.H. [A.D. 1111]), in his 
treatise called Al-Munqidh min into three 

classes: the duhrls^ ‘an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of tlie world, 
and the eternity of generation, — these are the 
zindlqs^ \ the ‘ Natuialists,’ wlio allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the ‘Deists,’ viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
their foll<>wcrs. 

A somewhat diflerent division is given in the 
treatise on Sects by Ihn ^azm (ob. 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the autlior deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, xvithout Cieator or Governor; (2) say 
that the x\orld is eternal, with a Creator and 


Governor; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
names that liavc been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
mnlhid^ * heretic,’ and gives the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as ’Abdallah b. ’Abdallah b. 
Shnnaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
w'ould be recorded. 

Litkrature.— Theic is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearing on the subject. The original 
sources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM. — Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding iho great and elaborate de- 
velopments which have taken place in the last 
hundred years, is to he understood only as an 
expression of a very jnimitive instinct- -the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
sports and games — the elaboration of rules, the 
develojiment of muscle and nerve — is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and xvomen, 
to strctcli their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed dilliculties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
modern sports which make them appeal to various 
people. It is impossible to treat the subject ex- 
haustively ; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
diflerent kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration as suggesting the diflerent kinds of de- 
velopment in i>hysimio and in character, acquired 
by diflerent forms of exercise. Walking, ruriiiiiig, 
lea])ing, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
our simplest sj)orts. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difliculties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in coniparatively gross combina- 
ti<ms of movements. Iri other words, there is 
adiieved by those ])rimitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
aniinals achieve ’when they learn to di^)ort them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. Tliat is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
savage attains to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to bo 
allowed to grow to its full stature — ana a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple development is achieved 
by Rueb exercises os arc jiow in England associatf‘d 
with the nnme of Sandow. If one Inis not oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle with waves, one may 
‘bring up’ the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an ehistic nature, when the strain 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athlcthdsm there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain — the opportunity to get rid of* surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing of elements in the blood which 
clog the vital mechanism. 

Another kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdoor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by j)rimitive exercises. The feeling one has in 
pole-vaulting, when, by his own ofloit, he raises 
liimself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
diflerent from the effect in simple high leaping. 
So also is the efl'ect of high stilt- walking. In botb 
of these there is demanded also a skill in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation. 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movenients. 

'I’his brings us to the innumerable varieties of 
games in w liic.h a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the Rugby or the Association game is the 
better, but the mscussion is idle, for the two games 
arc not comparable. The feeling and the skill in a 
Rugby game when one plays with an oval ball and 
is allowed to use one’s liands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round ball and in which 
the use of the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
advantages of golf and cricket. The tw'o games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke diflicult, and in those 
>vho are skilful at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games — lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, lawn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs something to carry him — a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
all games. It develops strength and endurance ; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always insjiiriting ; and to be able to 
strike a ball which may be moving \vith great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, 'while all the time one hand is engaged 
w'ith the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve and muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forms 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

I. The hygienic effect of athleticism is its first 
justilication. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathing of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action ; in the quickening of ap})etilc and the 
promotion of digestion ; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
lapid breathing, and perspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. Wlicn we hear 
any one ask what foim of exercise would be best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be— that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as bowling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into with zest and 
Keenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of ellort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect and one not suffici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people ^y\\o are pressed to do 
too much. Boys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being nnule to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cioss- country run, wdien 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults >vho are of a 
B])orting nature — men who, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter-mile race ; or wdio 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Twelfth’ without 
l^reparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. The next most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy — a rupture of a blood-vessel. We read 
frequently of some one having suffered a jiaralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his oxeicises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and deservedly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the bones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likt^ly to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may be, but never attempt 
anything severe without due prejiaration. 

2 , The good and the ill effects of athletics in mould- 
ing charcicter are not to be so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, how^cver, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals ; and probablv nownere so much 
as on British soil. The kind of trite saying which 
echoes ‘ the Duke’s ’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, desciibos 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would be unwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it is useful 
to try to sec what the effects of it are. 

It may be well to dispose lirst of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or boy, w oman or girl, what they did not have at 
least })otcntially before. Ath](‘tics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, jdiysical and mental, good or ill, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men brutal, but that 
is true only of those who are already cruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modern football with its penalties for lougli {>lay, 
tends all the other way. In the pn^sent writer’s 
opinion, the charge is most faiily laid at the door 
ot those wJu) conduct big ‘shoots’ in which there 
is wanton destruction of birds w hich may almost 
be described as domesticated fowl ; and there are 
other so-callcd spoits sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law' of sport that every creature 
should be given a fair chance. But these arc the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
nirsuit of stag, fox, or otter. To a big-game 
luntcr the tem]>tation to kill for killing’s sake, 
w hen, os often happens, no other w hitc man is at 
hand to see, may oe considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the si)ort. Soni(*times it is alleged of 
single-handed games, like golf, that they arc sellish ; 
that, A\hen a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as w hen he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
IS superficial, as both results and theory show'. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wliolly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, thinks 
w’hat is going to liai)pen to liim because of it wdll 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
wdiolly upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It will be found that most of the ‘ sellishness ’ in 
games crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club- 
house, wlien the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdraw 11. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than weather or geography. 

On the other hand, the advantages which ath- 
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letics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities wliicli to make up what we confusedly 
call physical courape— pluck, endurance, and in- 
domital)Ie resolve. Ihit tliese are transferred in 
essence to a hi^dier plane, and a sound athletic 
traininfj teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be airaid, not to ^dve in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution — and a 
very desirable one — is that which well-ordered 
j^ames make to tliose qualities which are related 
to a sense of justice. It is questionable if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the i)laygiound. There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket j>hrase, reined and whipped to abide by 
the rules of the game, taught the obedience whicli 
he niu.st give to the captain of his team, the un- 
seHi^'hness which he must show in sacrilicing him- 
self for the good of his side ; and .such diNcipIine i.s 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad leains to take a 
just mea.sure of himself, neither too high nor too 
low, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of th(3 grecatest 
advantages or sport, though not immediately re- 
cognizecl iis of value, is that it oilers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘beside him.self’ for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of laboriousness and hardship and 
care. Tliat wny sanity lies. See also art. Gamk.S. 

Litkratcrb — W. Houghton, ‘Field Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Uoinaiis,’ in Qu. Jiev.,J[i\y 1863; Athletic Sports 
in Kntjlandf America, and An.^traha, Philad, 1890; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib.), I-iOnd. 1887; 
H. H. Griffin, Cycling and Athletics (Bohn’s Ath. Sports, v.), 
liond 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sports' in EBr, 9th ed., iii. r.i 
(H. F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxv. 764 (M. Shearman, W. 
Camp) ; W. Lefroy, ‘The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The Immortahty of Meitwry, Lend. 1898; F. Ballard, Sports 
Jrom the Christian Standpoint'^, Loud 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, ‘ Athleticism at the Universities,' in Ojcf and Catnb. 
Her. No. 1, June 1907, p, 167, See also the artt. Amusbmknt, 
(iAMKS, Sports. (L R. WiLSON. 

ATIMIA. — All Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was .spoken of as iTrlripos (^TrLTijaLa of 
the eondition) ; the word dri/xla denotes, thoiefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitm dcminatio). 

How old such limitation of rights \va.s in Athena is not 
known ; it occurs as early as the legislation of Dracon (about 
B.o. ()L*0), and by Solon’s time (h c. .594) apparently a large 
number of Athenians had incurred disfranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
oxce])tion of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording of his law (Plut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes : (1) those who 
were living at Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involved loss of civic rights, 
and must in niaiiv cases have involved loss of property also ; 
hut it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile should 
be regarded as forming part of the penalty of drifila, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which in post-Soloiiian 
times is found sometimes conjoined with it. is so to be regarded. 
It is possible, indeed, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The locds class ic/iA' upon this subject is a pa.ssage 
of Andocides (cle Myst, VSf.), in which he dis- 
tinguishe.8 the following three varieties of dripla : 
(1) dejuivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors ; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
confiscation — inflicted upon thieves, tho.se who re- 
ceived bribe.s, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty or tin ice convicteef of perjury, or children 
convicted of unlilial conduct; (3) a minor degree 
of disfraiichi.sement (Kard wpoard^eis), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were inflicted for certain 
yaiictics of oileiicc. 


'The distinction of three degrees of ‘ atimia,* made by Meier 
in his treatise de Bonis Damnatorum {Bor\. 1819), which he 
entitles injamta maxima, media, and minima, upon the 
analogy of Roman law * and upon the basis of the above- cited 
passage of Andocides, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage of Andoiudes is clearly of the nature 
of a popular classification, which omits several well-established 
categories of offences, and is m general devoid of any logical 
piinciple of division. It would seem safer to adhere to the 
view enunciated by Caillemer, according to which ‘atimia’ 
per se was limited to the civic status of the subject ; but we 
must also recognize that m practical effect it was a necessary 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (a«t</)i^ta), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
with a sentence of dripia. 

From this point of view ‘atimia* must be dis- 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

I- Total ‘atimia* meant the entire loss of civic 
peisonality (Lab. at put), so far as its active func- 
tions wore concciiicd. 'riie citizen who was pro- 
nounced totally drifios t was incapable of holding 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenian 
einjure, or of acting as herald or amba.y.sador ; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend nieetinijs 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in any public 
sanctujiry or public ceremonial ; nor could he ap- 
pear either as prineijial or witness in any court 
of law (.see the enumeration of disabilities in 
ACscliines, i. 21 ; Demos. Metd, 87 : odre Xax^i' dSiKrj- 
Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly (X^ 7 eo' Kal 7pd0eti/) naturally 
covered most of the privileges here enumerated^, 
and consequently this right is frequently spoken 
of as that which jriar excellence was forfeited by the 
dripos (Demos. Steph. i. 79 : rLva rijs 7r6Xews . . , 
Kai rrjs iv avrp irapprjaLas dTrear^prjKa), In general, 
the condition of the KaSdira^ dripos was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr. 88 : /X7)5* iXtrlda 
i]puy elyai prjdefxlay rod riji Kai roh ^ivois 

dido/xhv}i irapp7](Tlas), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47 : driplai, fjv 4yih 
(pvyijs pieLj^io av/x<popdy yopL^u)' ttoXO yap dOXiiirepoy wapd 
roh avrov iroXlrai^ rinpuaphov oUeiy i) Trap* irepoi^ 
peroiKeiy). 

The drijULosy in fact, was in the State, but was not 
of it.J Ficcisely how far his disabilities extended 
is not^ known ; our authorities do not furnish an 
answer to all questions whicli suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed out, for example (see art. 
Adoption [Greek]), that dripLa on either side 
would be a piactical bar to adoption ; butwhclher 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might be hazarded tliat, in order to prevent the 
extinction of a family, testamentary adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been denied. Again, the 
ca.se of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre- 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
jiersonal dignity of one who ivas dripos, and under 
what forms. The consequences of dripla in detail 
are not treated by moilern writers, who content 
themselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ; but even these cannot be taken 
q^uite an pied de la lettre. It may be conjectured 
tliat redress of personal wrongs in the case of an 
dripos was secured, if at all, by means of a public 
prosecution (ypaKjyf)) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid, 47). The free use of 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pro- 
ceaure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (cf. Demos. Meid. 95). If so, we must say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Dig. iv. 5. 11 : ' Capitiv deniiiiutionis tria sunt genera, 
maxima, media, minima ; tria eniin sunt quae habemus. liber- 
tatem, civitatem, familiaiii. Igitur cum omnia haec amittiniuB 
[e.g. by death or slavery], inaxiiuam esse capitis deminutionem ; 
cum vero amittiinus civitatem, libertatem retinemus, mediam 
ease,' etc. 

t Cf. Demos. Meid, 87 : andvriav dire<rT(prfrai rojr tt/ rg ir6X€i 
Kal Koddira^ ari/ao? yeyovtv. 

I Cf. Arist. Ath, Jrol, Vlii. 6 : art/u.ov tlvat. ical iroAews fig 
pcWxcu'. 
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oiTLfila was equivalont to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
murderer who had fled beyond jurisdiction {CIA 
i. 61 ; Demos. Aristocrat, p. (531). 

The crimes for which total dibiranchisement was the penalty 
were the follow mg ; f 

(1) Ticas^on (7rpoSo<rta). —The penalty was death, confiscation 
of property, and a declaration of ari/xta, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall- 
ing also ujmn any who suhscquently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (6>jp.ov KardAvai^). 

(2) Theft (fchonTf) in its more serious forms ; cf. Andoc. /.c.: 
OTTOO'oi Khorrq^ . . , 6<^Aoi«v, tovtow €6et #cat avrovf #cal rovi 
TOVTWP artp-ou? etrat. 

(3) C(yt'ruplion{bujpop or Btapo^oKiaof the recipient; ^tKa<rp.6s 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demos 
Meid. 113). For some forms at least of this offence the penalt> 
was hereciitary anpia and confiscation of goods. 

(4) VanotLS [offences in respect of military service by sea or 
Zand— refusal to serve, desertion, cowardice in the field, ctc^ 
(|Andoc. l.C.l biroaoi XCironv tol^ip ff aarpaTtCa^ tj 6eiAta? 
avavfxap^ia? 6tf}\oi€V rf ttjp aaniba otto^olAokp). For all 8U(“h 
offences disfranchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation sccnis to have been conjoined. 

(5) Perjury (^ev6o/aapTvpta, with the particular variety 
i//€v6oicAT)Teta, false assertion of service of writ). According to 
Andoc. l.c.^ disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sutllcient (see W}sc on Istous, v. 17 and art. 

1‘KIUUIIY). 

(6) Unfilial conduct (KaKuxn^ yopeiov ). — The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of the offence- actual ill-treatment, 
withholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
funeral ceremonial. 

(7) Jf a man rfave in marriaye to an Athenian citizen a 
foretyu womans falsely alley luy her to he Ids daughter and a 
citizen of Athens ^ he incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property. 

(8) Contempt of the sentevee of a court or of the Council or 
Assembly . — Disfranchisement fell upon a rrosident of the 
Assembly (Trpdcfipo?) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

(9) Unauthorized proclamations by the herald in the theatre. 

(10) * Any one who sujjers injustice at the hands of the public 
Arbitrators (SiaiTr^TaC) may appeal to the whole Board of Arbi- 
trators ; and if they find the magistrate guilty, the law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights ’ (Arist. Ath Pol. 53: case m 
point, Demos. Meid. 87). A Heliastic court could confirm oi 
reverse this verdict on aiipcal. 

(11) OJJences against the dignify of a superior magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32 , (ireemdge, Jtom. Puhl. Lije^ p. 190). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty for any proposal to 
modify the old (Diakonian) law relating to homicide. 

(13) Condonation of a wife's adultei y, if she w’cre caught in 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attrihiited to Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who tn time of party -strife (o-rao-is) did not take a side 
(Plut M. 20 ; cf. Cic. ad Att. x. 1 2 : *cgo vero Soloiiis, popu 
Ians tui, ut puto etiam mei, legem neglegaiu, qui capite sanxit, 
si qui in sediliono non altenus utrius partis fuisset.’ See on 
this Orote, Ilist. of Greece, in 144 ; Mahaffy, Problems in Gret k 
IhUory, p. 87 n. The intention w'as that he should side with 
the establisliutl government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capital offence). This law was apparently obsolete by 
the end of the r)tli cent. B.C. 

(15) A law of Solon, traditionally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drakon’s tune, made anyla the penalty 
on a third conviction for tncoriigible idleness (dpyia). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of unrhastity for hire (iraip-qai^), took office or 
spoke in the Council or Assembly, or who hatl wasted their 
substance in riotous living. 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 69, at which 
be was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (fitouripT^?), 
failed to do so, became an/aos (Arist. Ath. Pol 53). 

2 . Partial atimia si^^nilied that a man lo.st 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
* atimia ’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the following cases ; 

(1) Geneially, one wlio initiated a public prose- 
cution and thereafter dropped it, or who in 

the event did not obtain a fifth part of the votes 
of the jury, was fined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
right to bring a similar suit in the future (Harjiocr. : 
^dv ns yparf/djuiepos /i^ p.€Td\df-ig t 6 Trip.TrTov pidpos rCov 
6(p\iaKdvH Kal irphaecTiv dn/xia rts. 

* Outlawry w'as indeed known and applied by the Creeks, 
but 18 not indicated hy the single expression dnpos without the 
addition of further explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 
Outlawry). 

t In order to keep the article within bounds, a general refer- 
ence to the classical work of Meier and Schumann, Der attische 
Process (new ed. by Lipsius, 2 vols., 1883-1887), for the justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 

VUL. II. — 13 


Andoc. Lc.: irtpois oi5a ypdypacBai, roU hk 
which would seem to include all forms of ypa<pal ; 
others think that only the particular form in w hich 
the prosecutor failed was lienceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodwin’s Demos, dc Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one wlio liad been thrice convicted under 
a ypaepr) irapavbpwv of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or tho 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain sjieei- 
fied classes (these are cases of dripiia /card wpoard^ets 
properly so called, altliough Andocides, l.c., applies 
tliis teiin to all eases of what we have called 
‘partial atimia’). For example, those citizens 
wdio had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of tlio Oligarchs in B.C. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, but wc know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3 . Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a tliird variety, Avhich may be 
styled ‘conditional atimia,’ must be added. This 
form was not in coiise([uenco of a verdict of any 
court of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all wlio 
weie in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
the date fixed by law became ipso facto dnpLoi in 
the full sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial, A list of 
such State-debtors was keut by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The ninth iVytany, or decimal part 
of tho year, constituted the oflicial limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which the Polotai sold the [losses- 
sions of tne debtor to double the amount owing ; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfianchiscd, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insuilicient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died before the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his drt/xla until tlie 
claims of the State were finally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. In a general way, then, 
it rested with the man liiiiisidf to retain or lose liis 
citizen rights on this account. Tho institution of 
the Erano.s, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an dripos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which lie had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest {an ayury/}) or 
(information laid before a inagistiate). I* If 
transgression w^as proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with ini- 
risonmeiit or death. Tho above metliods would 
e employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, i.e. when the dnpila 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was tho penalty. It was possible, 
liowever, that a man might be notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.g. ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity — iralprjais) which, if proved, 
involved disfrancliisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own intluence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, ho was safe ; but the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called ^nayycXla 
doKifiaalasy or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into cliaracter before a jury court. If the jury 

* Seeintf that a woman had no political rights, perhaps wa 
may class hero the * atimia ’ which by a law of Solon fell upon 
a woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples Timareh. 183 : dn/xaip rrjp 

TOiavTTjp yvpoLLKa xal top ^lop a^itorop avrg napaa‘K€va^uip). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meier- 
Schumann, Der att. I*ro€.^ 270-294. 
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found a verdic t ol stintence of di.sfianchise- 

ment >vas formally pronounced. Whether from 
tlie moment of the cliallenge the right to ascend 
tli(‘ 15ema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
i.^suc of the tiial Is iincortain. 

It is to be observed that a sentence of * atimia,’ 
once jironounced, was perpetual, and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 

I NllKltlTANCK). llehabilitation, at any late, vn as so 
liedged round with conditions as to make it ho]>e- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
propose a restoration of civic status t-o one dis- 
franchised, without the protection of a ])iclimimirv 
Bill of Indemnity (ASeia), for the validity of ^^hicn 
at least 60()0 votes ^^ere requisite (Demos. Ttniocr, 
4t) : AXXos ofros vdfio^:, ovk ircpl tC)v drifujjv oi*5^ 
6(f>ei\6vT(jjy X^yeiv ov5^ d(/>^(rcws 

TLVu d(/)\7]/iidTioy oi'S^ rd(c(us, Slv /jlt] t?}s doc/a? ^oOdatjSy 
sal TavTip /LIT} Aarrot' ^^aKKTXiXliov \pri<l>Lcraixlviov — by 
wliicli Me should iirobahly understand GOOD v'otes 
in all, not 0000 aflirmativc votes). If the Bill ot 
Indemnity were jiassed, the main pioposal would 
be carried as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the; 
Act of Kchabilitation ])assed by Solon (Pint. SoL 
\{)). In times of national jieril, above all, such 
wholesale enfiancdiisemc'nt was not iiifrcMpicnt (cf. 
(h(*. in Very, v, 0 : * perdita* civitales despcratis iam 
oninilius rohus lios solent exitus exitiaics habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituautur, vincti bol- 
vantur, exules reducautur, les iudicata^ rcscin- 
dantnr’). Examples fiom Athenian history are 
thedeciees passed Just befoie the battle of Salaniis, 
and dining the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at (dueroneia (see art. Amnesty). 

In the above account no nolace has been t«akcn 
of a b})ecies of dn/ila Mhich, although a natural 
consequence of certain .acts, nas yet not pait of 
their legal penalty, ‘Atimia,’ in tliis nondegal 
sense of the verdict of j) 0 ]mljir ojiinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Mcid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in jmblie), and by Ari^^totle (of the dis- 
lionour attaching to the suicidt*) * Similarly, an4 
equally naturally, tlie syco]/)iarit, the di.soAvned 
son, and the childien of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(cf. Demos i. 30). 

‘Atimia’ in this non-lc*gal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ a.s it presents itself at Sjiarta, Mhere 
thcie was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure ; but all the more strong 
there was tlie force of public ojnnion, which pci- 
liaps to a greater degree than elsewhere in Greece 
was identical with kiM'. At Spaita such ‘atimia ’ 
fell ui>on all departure from the customs of the 
coninuinity (Xen. liesp. Lar. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
am jilc is the ease of Aiistodeinos who survived 
the battle of Therinopyhe (Herod, vii. 231 ; diroyo- 

CT'/jeras AaKcdai/xoya fJx^ dyetdds re Kal dTLfxirjp ; cf. 

Xen. op. cit. ix. 4 ; Pint. Ages. 30). Those who 
surrendered at ISjihacteria, ho>vever, weic treated 
more leniently (Thuc. v. 31; ijdrj Kal dpxds nms 
dri/jiovs iwolTjaaVy drifiLav 6^ roidvbe (bare gijrc 
dpx^iv p'^re TTpiajudyovs ri i) TruAovvras Kvpiovs elvai — 
a penalty coircajxmding to ‘ ])rirtial atimia’ at 
Athens). The number of Iho.^e defeated at 
lieuctra made it impossible to c.arry out the la\v even 
to this extent. Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘ atimia,’ being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
and excluded from certain lestivals (Pint. J^yc. L5). 
Inability to provide the lixed contribution to the 

* Ar Kth. Nic v. 11 : /cat rt? artftta irp6(r€<rTi Ty eavrb^ 
^ia(p9tipapTi w? T^u n6\a' dSiKovuri. This should not be taken, 
as i.s nsiially done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should It fall? I 


coninioii iiie.ss excluded a Spaitan ipso facto fiom 
the class of Peers (6goioi), which probably implied 
the loss of politic.al rights, as distinguished from 
the civil lights, of citizenship (Arist. Pul it. ii. {) ; 
Xen. Hell. ill. lii. 5). Apiiarently full lights voio 
at once recoverable by conformity to the roquiied 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con- 
duct at IMata'a recovered caste, though not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod, vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence apjiCMr that ‘atimia’ at Sjiaita was in 
general analogous to M'hat we have called ‘ con- 
dilional iitimia’ at Athens. 

The existence of ‘atimia’ as a penal measure is 
proved for other States of Gieece (e.g. Chaleis and 
r^ctria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, EjiIk’sos, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5th to tlie 
1st cent. n.C. In certain cases Atheni.an inlluencc 

m. ay have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
^fanttal of Greek Historical Inscriptions- , No. 40: 
dphccLL Sk XaXKLdtcoi^ rovs rjf'iujPTas diravras. 6s 5 ’ dp pi) 
dpbarjy dripov avrop elpai Kal rd xp'tlP^ro. avrov 6if)p6<xia) ; 
and perhaps also atDeljdii, Avhere, in the 2n(l cent. 

n. C , at any rate, Statii-dohtors were driAtot (Ditten- 
lierger, SyUogc\ No. 300). But, in general, it is 
piohahle that the penalty of ‘atimia’ >vas prac- 
tically a universal method among the Greek St ates, 
and followed immediately from the Greek eoncep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
imlividual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle y vol. i. ]>. 30 f.). 

ljTKR\Ti;KR. — Bc-skU'S tho works aho\ (* spi-tuHed, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, De injcinta lure Atticoy Ainst. isijf) ; H. 
M. E Meier, llUtoria tuns attici de bonis damnatomin, 
Ikrl J819 ; Thonissen, Le Droit phial dc la rtpubhque athhii- 
ennr, Hnissels, ISTf) Paul Usteri, Achtung und Vcrbarintnig 
im gn^ehischen liecht (Marl. 1903), the most cxh.'iustne 
tiWtment of the subject; follo\Mii^ out the ideas of H. Swo- 
boda (in ArcfoKpigr. Atitt. axis Obtcrr.-l/ng \vi. (1893] p. 49f.), 
he <irawM a sharp distinction between an/xo? in the sense of 
* outlawed ’ and artfjLos-* disfrancliKsod,' hiU without apparently 
altaininy; an} 'cr> significant; result 

W. J. WoODilOlTSE. 

ATlSA (or Dipahkara). — A learned Indian 
Buddhist fiiar, avIio eH’cctcd the most piofound 
reformation of Lamaism. Entering Tiliet in A.D. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
liands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
ilehascd by deiiionolatry, he founded a new Oidoj, 
on a jmrer Buddhist model, wdiicli he called ‘ Bound 
by the Orders’ (Knh-dam). Tliis afterwards be- 
cjime the ‘ Yellow^-cap ’ sect or ‘the Virtue J*rac- 
ti.seis’ {Gc-lak)y noM^ the dominant State Cliiirch. 
In Ills icfonn Atisa restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grossoi d(;vil-Avorslii]». He 
Muote a gieat many doctrinal M’orks, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scrijitures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. Tlie beiielicial 
effects of his teachin^j also initiated other seini- 
refornied sects, the Sajd^yaand K.argyii, which arose 
somcMdiat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near Lhasa, M’here a large funereal mound, or sthpa, 
Mas elected over his grave and still exists. 

3..m.iiAirRF. — C. F. Koppen, Lnmaische Ilicrarchtc xmd 
Kxrchc (Ikrlin, 1857-59), ii. 78, 117, 127, 285 , L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of (1895), pp. 35, 36, 54, 57, also Lhasa (1905), 

V 3-0 f- L. A. Waddell. 

ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths ; AVADHOTS, 
sometimes Abdhuts, Audhuts, Avdhuts (Skr. atlta, 
‘ pa.ssed a>vay [from M'orldly care]’; avadlinfa, 

‘ shaken off’). — These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. They are generally applied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that tliey have ‘ pa.s.sed away ’ from or become liber- 
ated froni M'orldly care.s, or have ‘shnkcii off’ all 
caste and pci sonal distinction. A vadhilt i.s applicii 
to both \ aiMiava.s and Saivas [qq.v.)\ but, so far 
as the present writer is a^vare, Aiit is a]>j)lied only 
to tlie latter. Mr. llisley,* however, states that 
Vaisnava Atits exist in Bihar. In this technical 

* Tubes and Castes of liexigaly s.v. ‘ Alit.’ 
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sense, avadhuta often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atita seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to the vernacularb. 
AtU is often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
atithi), ‘a guest,' which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
customary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense AtU is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnanu, or ten sections of Saiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer ^ahkaracharya Three and a 

half of these sections, who are called Dandls from 
tiieir habit of carrying dai] da ^ or stall*, are con- 
sidered to liave retained Saiikar«icharya’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the Vanas, Aran- 
yas, Puris, Gins, Parvatas, Sagaras, and half tlie 
llharatis, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are the A tits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no stall’. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them many, and arc then 
known as sathj/ogl (‘married’) ox (jharbdrl (‘house- 
holder') Atits. They are often collected in inaths^ 
or monasteries, iind some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear ochre(/7c/v7 )-coloured garments, and carry 
a rosary of the rudvdksa seeds sacred to Siva, 'l^hey 
do not eat llesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey -god Hanuinan 
or Mahavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are based on the advaita Vedanta (qq.v,) 
of their founder Sahkaracharya. 

The Saiva AvadhQts (when the woid is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 
)ossible, making ui» the deficiency with mud, and 
et their hair glow long and matted (technically 
called jata), Tliey practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnath (q,v,), 
the founder of the sect of Kdnqdiatd Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhut of this class. 

As regal ds Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Uamananda made his 
great reformation amongst the followers of Ki\ma- 
1111 j a, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his follo^yers, 
to signify that they had, so to speak, ‘put oil* the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhuts, see Kamanandin and Bhakti- 
Marga. 

Liter ATURK. —These names can hardly be called the titles of 
distinctive relig^ious sects, and hence little has been written 
about them. The above article has been compiled partly from 
the writer’s private notes and partly from the following works : 
H. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the UxiuiUs (ed. 
1861), i. 204 ff. (‘Atit’), 6611. (‘ Vai^pava Avadhuta’); H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Caster of Benaal (1891), s.v, ‘Atit’; W. 
Crooke, The Tiibes and Caster of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (1890), s.w, ‘Atit,* ‘ Awodhftt.’ 

Geokoe a. Grierson. 

Atman.— I. EtymoioCT. — The origin of the 
word Citman is doubtful. It is usual to compare it 
with the Greek dr/xds, dvTfjii^v, dvr/jdi, and the Teu- 
tonic dtumj dtSoTUy cctSm, and it is then derived 
either from an, ‘bieath’ (Petersburger Wortcr- 
huch)y or at, ‘go’ (Weber), or au ( = 6^), ‘blow’ 


(Curtius, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore be— (1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, afman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occuis only in four passages of the 
Kigveda, mostly in hymns of younger date ; and, 
what is niore inqiortant, we find more frequently 
in the Kigveda the abridged form tuia^i (in the 
case-forms tnianam, tnaind, tnianc, tuiani, tman), 
in the sense partly of a refiexivo pionoun, partly 
of an adverb. It might then he that dtinan, and 
perhaps also the Greek avrds, originate from two 
pronominal steins, a (in a-Jutni) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning w^ould be ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
owTi self.’ How'ever this may be, the woid dtman 
came very early to signify ‘ the self iii contrast 
with that w hich is not sell,’ and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions: (1) the own person, 
the own body, opposed to the outside world ; (2) 
the trunk of the oody as opposed to the limbs ; (3) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; (4) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of the.so 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2 . Philosophical meaning. — It is evident from 

this that the idea of Citnian, ‘self,’ is relative, 
pointing to something which is not the dtman, 
and ncqativc, in so far a.s the positive sense is not 
in it, but in that which is to l)c excluded. Such 
relalivc-neg.itive concepts are frequent in jihil- 
ohopliy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the wliole content of the phe- 
nomenal w'orlil. Of this kind is the dpxv of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents ; the 6 v of rarnienides in contiast to 
the 7^*'€crts and bXeOpo^ wdiich lule in the world of 
sense ; the 6 yTU)s 6 v of Plato in contrast to the 
yiyv 6 fjL€vou Kal dwoWO/xeyov ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi, of wdiieh the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists ; 
and tlie Dmij an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
w'hole phenomenal woild, wdiicli contains the things 
only in so far as they exist /or ns, i.c. for our in- 
tellect in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, 6v, bvrm 6 p, 

substantia, Ding an sich, arc negative, for tliey 
state only wdiat the principle is not, and not what 
it is. They are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their great value lor the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept dtman, which requires us to diiect our 
attention towards the »Self of our ow'n person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self. It is the most ab- 
.stract, and therefore the best name which phil- 
osophy has found foi its sole and eternal theme. 
All those other names, dpxhy f>PTU)s 6 v, substantia. 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal w'orld, 
from w’hich they originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expression for the eternal sulqect of all 
metapliysics ; for the Indian genius is animated 
by a restless desire to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to be rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as w’c shall see later on in some fatuous 
examples from the IJpani^ads. 

3. Brahman and Atman.— There aie two words, 
brahman and dtman, which aie often us«*d in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
dividual as well as of the whole world, and wdiich 
cannot be considered separate from each other. 
Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Kigveda, ‘ jirayor ’ ; and it is very strange 

1 (and recalls the similar case of the Biblical \6yos) 
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how this word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer tlie devotee felt 
himself elevated above liis own individuality, 
above the phenomenal woild, in union with the 
gods; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question already raised in Kig- 
veda, X. 81. 4, ‘ What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which tliey have carved heaven and earth ? ’ 
the following answer is given later on in a Ikah- 
niana (Taitt. Br, ii. 8, 1)) : ‘ Brahman was the 
wood, Brahman was the tree, of wliich they have 
carved heaven and earth.* We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it sullice to say that we 
can follow in the Vcdic literature step by step the 
path by whic.h the word brahman from the original 
meaning ‘prayer* came to signify the ‘piinciplo of 
the world ’ It might bo supposed that a similar 
development could be tracea for the Avord Citmun, 
And, indeed, there are some Avho believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the A\ord brahman^ there Avas a more philo- 
sophical tendency Avhich circled round the Avord 
dtnmn, and that both views ex])andcd more and 
more until tliey coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and at man as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a history of the Avord at many as Ave can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, Ave see the word 
Citman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aAvare of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to ex}>ress Avhat 
they felt Avithout being able to clothe it in Avoids. 
In tact the Avord brahmany ‘ prayer,* originally ex- 
pressed a subj(M‘tive feeling; and it Avas only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
nieta[>hyf>ical, character that they came to take 
hold of the Avord Cttman as the most striking and 
happy expression for the inner essence of the in- 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the Avhole 
Avorld (see art. Brahman). A few exarnides may 
serA'e to illustrate this process. 

4. Examples from hymns and Brahmanas.— 
Even as early as the lligveda, in the profound and 
diflicult hymn of Diighatarnas (i, 164, 4), the poet 
asks: ‘Who has seen how the firstborn, licing the 
Bone-}>osscssing (the sha])cd Avorld), avjis born from 
the Boneless (the shapeless) ? Wliere Avas the Autal 
breath, the blood, the Self {dtman) of thcAVorld? 
Who Avent to ask him that knoAVs it?* Here the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from tlie blood to 
the dtmrtny or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indian pliilosophera .ask earlier after the 
Self of the Avorla than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, but the mind is like the eye, Avhich sees 
everything else before it .secs itself. 

Many other quotations of similar import will be found in the 
I)re8cnt writer's Gcnchichte der Philosophic, 1 . 1, especially p 
331 fif. It is said, for example, of Prajapati (a mvlhical porsoiu- 
fication of the creative pov\cr) in the Taittarua Arayyaka, 1 . 23 : 
‘In builfiing the Nvorlds and the beings he entered >mUi hia 
own Self {dtmand) into his own Self (dtmdnnmy ; in Atliarvav. 
X. 8. 44 : ‘lie who knows him does no longer fear death, him 
the wUo. undecaying, ever-young diman" ; in Taitt. Br. iii. 12. 
9. 7 : ‘He through whom the sun shines, enflamed by glowing 
fire— only the knower of the Veda when departing jthis life 
understands him, the great omnipresent dUnan. He, living in 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by w'oiks; the Self is his pathfinder; one_who knows 
him is no more stained hy evil deed’; in Taitt. Ar. in. 11 1 • 
‘ He who lives in us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one— he is the intelleclual 
Self {mdnasina dtmd) in man.’ 

These passages already approach the Btandi>oint of the 
iq>anisa<ls, ,wlii('h is fully readied in the HO-e.alled ‘Seienoc of 
Saydil^a ’ (Satap. Br. x. (>.‘ 3) and Chhand. Up. 111 . 14 . ‘ Verily this 


world IS hrahman. bet a man meditate upon it in silence as 
TajjaUln (origin, annihilation, and breath of the w'orld). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body, light his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his Self the infinite. All-working is he, all-wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, all-cmhraoing, silent, unconcerned ; He is my soul 
(dtmanyin the iiiiicr heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or a millct-ccrn, or a nce-corn’s kernel ; He is my soul 
{dtman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosjihere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. The all-working, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasting, 
all-embracing, silent, unconcerned, He is my atman in the 
inner heart. Ho is the Brahman ; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. , Whoever, obtains this, verily he does not doubt I 
Thus simke Sanddy^*’ 

5. The Atman in the Upani?ads.--Tbe Avords 
just quoted, ‘ He is my dtman in the inner heart, 
lie is the Brahmavy* contain the tAVO Avoids about 
Avhich circle nearly all the thoughts of the 
Upani^ads. Very often they are used Avitliout 
any distinction ; but Avherever, as in the quotation 
just given, a dillerence is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal ininciiile as reali/ed in the 
Avholo Avorld, and dtman the same luincijile as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upaiii^ad.s can be 
expressed hy the simple equation ; 

Brahman =dtmany 

meaning the identity of Brahman and atman, or, 
as Ave should say, of (rod and the soul. It is thus 
cxjjre.sscd in the so-called ‘great AVords’ : tat tvam 
asiy ‘that art thou* (Chhaiid. Up. vi. 8. 7), and 
aham brahmd as^niy ‘I am Brahman* (Brili. Up. 
i. 4. 10). That means: Brahmany the poAver 
Avhich creates all the worlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This .all-miglity, all-pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the at many with 
that Avhich, rightly understanding, Ave have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unclianging, 
imjierish able Self. The giandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not know Avhat Avays are 
reserved for philosophy in future ages, Ave *do not 
kiiOAV Avhat discoveries may bo made in times to 
come, but so much we knoAV Avitli certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle Avhich this iihenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any Avay to 
mankind, the key to th.at riddle can bo found only 
wh«re Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the outside, hut Avhere slic exceptionally levcals 
her secret to us, and alloAVs an insight, however 
limited, into her abysmal dejiths, f.e. into our oAvn 
inner Self, into our dtman. This Avay Avas trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time will cease to learn from them. 
But Avhat have Ave to consider as our Self, as our 
dtman ? It was not Avitliout serious researches 
that the Indians jiame to a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Atmany the Self, might be simjdy 
the body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul (jiva) in us, it miglit be something 
higher than all this. It is Avonderful to foIloAv the 
Indian thinkers in their rese.arches after the real 
essence of the atmany as they lie open before us in 
tlic various Upaniii^ads; here, however, A\^e must 
limit ourselves to a fcAv examples. 

In the eecond valli of the Taitt. Up. the philosopher takes 
man as he ajipears as a bodily existence. In so far he consists 
of food, he 18 annaiasamaya, ‘consisting of the csberico of 
food’; but this body is only the sheath which envelops 
Hoiiiething else, the prdvamaya dtman, ‘ the Self consisting of 
A ital breath.* This, again, hides another being, the mxinomaya 
dtman, ‘ the Self consisting of wdll.* This, again, contains the 
vijfldnaniaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of consciousness’; 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do we come to the 
inmost Self, the dnandamaya dtman, ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss.’ Having come to this, the text says : ‘Verily this is the 
essence ; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it is he who creates bliss. For 
whoever in that Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom- 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to iieace. But 
whoever assumes In it a distinction, a separation between him- 
self and this dtman, there is fear for him ; it is the fear of the 
man who thinks himself wise ’(Taitt. Up. ii. 7). 

A.s in thiH pa.s.sage five diflerent dtmans, one 
I within tlie other, arc distingiufhed, so anothcc 
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text speaks of three dtinans — the eo^oreal, tijo 
indiviaujil, and the highest dtman. In Chhand. 
Up. viii. 7, Prajapati said: ‘The Self (atnian) 
which is free from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whoso 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to be investigated, that is to be understood ; ho 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These words of Prajapati were 
he«ard by the gods and by the demons ; land in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con- 
sented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words ; ‘ Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me wliat of your Self you do not 
see tliere.' They answered : ‘ We see, O venerable 
master, this our entire Self even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said; ‘Well, that is the 
Self, tliat is the Immortal, the Fearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satis(ie<l 
heart, but Prajapati said : ‘There they go away, 
without having perceived, without bavin" found 
the Self.’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content with the answer ; but Indra, 
without returning to the gods, came back and 
said ; ‘ O venerable master, just as this Self is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, well 
dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippleu when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 
body perishes ; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctiine,’ Prajapati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, saying : ‘ lie who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Brahman.’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said : ‘Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
airected by the infirmities of the body ; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it suffered pain, as if it wept, 
—in this I see no consolation.’ Prajapati gave a 
new instruction ; ‘ When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at i)erfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman.’ Indra departed, and returned again ; 
‘ Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know “I am this,” nor docs he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hilation. I see no consolation in this.’ And now 
Prajapati, after having led his pupil from the 
bodily Self to the conscious individual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
Self in deep sleep, revealed the full truth about the 
Self : ‘ O mighty India,’ said he, ‘ this body indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the alxxle of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 


corporated Self by pleasure and pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, tlicre is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless aie 
winds, clouds, liLditniiig, and thunder ; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, approaching the highest light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self), appear in its own 
form. He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who knows and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6. Conclusion. — Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upanisads there is found a bohl idealism which 
maintains the sole reality jyf the At many and denies 
an existence beyond the Atman, This standpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind ; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind oi pantheism (represented 
chielly by the Chhandogya Upanisad), vhose thesis 
was the identity of the universe an(l the Atman, 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, was 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more compiehcnsible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to what we would 
call cosmogonism, asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the world its ellect. The Atnmn 
creates this world, and, having created it. He 
incorporates Himself in it as individual soul. 

Taitt. Up. ii. 6: ‘lie desired; “I will bo manifold, I will 
propajfate iu}self.” He performed austerities. Havinjf per- 
formed austerities, he created this whole world, whatever 
exists. Having created it, he entered into it.' 

Even thus the Atman remained what it was 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Katliaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kimi of theism^ distinguishing between the 
highest Atman who creates the world, and the 
individual dtman who lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into tho 
atheism pioclaimed in the Sarikhya system. The 
hmhest Atman, being distinguished fiom the indi- 
vidual dtmany in which it had its real cei tilication, 
w^as no longer sutticiently certified, and was re- 
jected by tlie thoroughgoing realism of the Sankhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called prahrti, and a multitude of individual 
dtmans called purusas. The last step in this 
process of degeneration was the ap)s}jchism of the 
Buddhists and the Charvakas, who in part doubted, 
in part denied, the dtman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads ^vas 
altered, and at last destroyed, by tlie realistic 
tendencies of a later age. 

Litkraturk. — Deussen, AUnemcine Gesch. der Philosophie 
(2 vols., I^ipzig, 181)4-0!)), I. i. 282-336, ii. 78-90, 359-:i62. 
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Greek (W. Kroll), p. 197. 

Indian (11. Jacobi), p. 199. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Greek).~The originator 
of what is called the atomic theory w^as Leucippus, 
of whom even tho ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny his existence— a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but may now bo regarded as finally abandoned. 
liCucippus’ native country was Ionia (Miletus ?), 
and he lived between the times of I’armenides ami 
Democritus. We are acquainted with his teach- 
ing only in the form which it took in the mind 


I Muhammadan (T. J. dk Boku), p. 202. 

I Mediaeval and Modern (J. II. Poyntino), p. 203. 

of his disciple, Democritus. The hitter vas born 
at Ab(l(‘ra ; but the ancient writers knew nothing 
about the period in which ho lived except what he 
himself had stated in a written w^irk. He was 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced age ; this would imply 
that he w'as in his prime in the years B.c. 430-420 
Tho logical consistency of his thought, the wide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and tho 
excellence of his composition, made the success of 
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his numerous writin^jjs very considerable. His 
vieAVs were fchoiou^hly discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Lcucipims was led to liis theory ])y the reaction 
apainst the Eleatic School, wiiose views had been 
pl/iced on a scientific ])a.sis by Parmenides. It had 
denied all motion and chanj^c, and declared them 
to be an illusion of the senses ; the truth bein^, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
that what exists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible exj)lanation of the ju’ocesses of 
nature had to be found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking place in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain — as was formerly 
done — this change as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for noitlier could the con- 
version of fire into water and cailli, and vice versa, 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on expeiience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is ])erinanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this j)cr- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, J^eu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms — 
those particles of matter so minute that they can- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses— of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, Mhich 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular tilings 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disappear when they separate ; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. 'I’he 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the J'deatic School had already noted, unless there 
bo empty space ; but whereas the Eleatics liad 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
l)Oth to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Democr. Fragm^ 12o, Diels : vbjjufi xpo/97, y\vKi\ 
TTiKpbv, 5’ drofxa sal Kcydy)* For tlK‘S(‘ 

jirinciples Democritus also found sujiport in special 
observations; e,g., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, all other sen. se-quali ties 
being secondary ; e.gr., warmth was suiiposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to lough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sournes.s to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Tlieophrastus, 
de Sens. 68, in Diels p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those different atoms 
that form a body makes mo.st inipre.ssion upon the 
.senses, the.se secondary qualities aie at the same 
time subjective {t'd/Hf), see above). The other 
element.s as.sumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies ; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On tliis point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitu.s. 

There ^are great difficulties in tlie question 
wdience, in the ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question ; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, piiniurdial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. WJiother they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 
gravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 
Zeller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
mann the latter. In any case, they had no strict 


itlca of gravitation or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the di.spute very difficult to decide. 
In this motion the pai tides impinge upon one 
another, .‘^ecmingly in consequence of their unemial 
weight, leceive lllows, break off other particles, 
and so i)rodiice a whirling motion, a kind of prim- 
ordial dance in which scvcial atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modern theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
iCvery sucli whirl may develop into a world ; and 
this led the atomists to tiie assumption — to which 
Plato obiected (77wi. 55 C ) — that there were in- 
nninerable worlds, several of which had })assed out 
of existence again tliroiigli colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called fi€TaK6<rjj,ia (in (ficero, intermtindia). Round 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook-shaped partide.s. This crust, in tlic coar.^'O 
of a long jwocess of lotation, became thinner and 
thinner (the flaminantia mcenia mundi of Lucretius, 
i. 73). The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference. The crust holds fast those 
bodies wliicli, coming from without, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and arc aflame with the 
velocity of their motion ; these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision with other worlds. 

In psychology also Democritu.s earned liis views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these — that is to say, of fire-atoms, 
whicli are .so distributed throughout all bodie.s 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and wliich produce both motion and 
thouglit. The preference here given to fire i.s 
again due to the influence of Heraclitus. Even 
the sensations aie explained atomically ; for in- 
stance, sight is produced liy fine paiticlos, wliich 
letain the iorm or bodies (fl'5wXa, SelK^Xa), detaching 
themselves from the sniface of IkhUcs and pressing 
upon the oyo. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thouglit 
alone in axes it clear (yvd)/j,7)s 5 ijo elcrlv Id^ai, if 
fxh yvfjcri'q, ij 5^ (JKorlrf* Kai (TkotItjs fih r(£5e avinravra, 
aKOTf, ddfJLTf, yevais, xj/avais* if yyrfdLrf, dwoKCKpi- 
fi^vTj Ta&rrjs. Fragtii. 11 Diels). 

To the school or Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phancs of Teos (Diels, Fragm, d. Vorsohr,^ i, 46‘J), 
wlio became the teaclicr of Epicurus (c. 325 B.c.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
wliile it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give lii.s own views on human 
happiness a satisfaittory ba.sis in natural science 
(Sent, Scl, xii. oCk dvev (pixrioXoylas dKcpalovs rds 
ifbovds diroXajuLfidyeiy) ; he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpo.so, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
u.s of fear (Sent, Set, xi. ). Consequently he ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic. de Fin, i. 21 : ‘ Quoe 
sequitur, sunt tota Democriti. Atomi, inane, im- 
agines, quoe eWwXa noniinant’). A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail him.self of chance as 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. np, 
Simphe. in Fhys, 330, 14). Epicurus, on the other 
hand, made frequent use of thi.s expedient. 

Again, the only existing things, according to 
him, are atoms and eTn])ty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by Jiardne.ss (duTirvirla), and 
the latter by pliability (elfis). The atoms, on 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardnes*^, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, and with equal 
rapidity, empty space yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is ascribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption— fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients — that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘neo plus quam 
minimum,’ laicr. ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding with others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds, lie 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abliandl. ficr Hertz^ Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of lire, 
air, imeuma^ and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling ; thus 
he gave the soul a separate status in contradiction 
to tho logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
predecessor, but he seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of peiception and motion 
in the soul-pai tides, ueing here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus haci ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive* But since all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, th(3 same 
things may affect different men differently (Fragm. 
250, Us.). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not a real mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the pai tides of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Eiiicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although ho is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 

liiThRATUiiK. — On Leucippus and Democritus: E. Zeller, 
Philosopkie der Griechen^, i.. Leipzig, 1892, 837 ff.; H. Diels, 
Fragincnte der Vorsokratiker'^ Berlin, 1903, i. 342 ff. ; C, Baeum- 
ker, Dob Problem der Materie, Munster, 1890, p. 79 ff.; A. 
Brieger, Die U rbewegunq der Atome^ Halle, 1884 ; H. C. Liep- 
mann, Die Mechanik der Leiikijyp-Derrwkritischen Atomet Leip- 
zig, 1880 (cf. the notice by Lortzing in Bursian’s Jahresbencht^ 
cxvi. 136 ff.); E. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, v. 136. On 
Kpicurus : Epicurean ed. H. Usener, Leipzig, 1887 ; Zeller 3, iii. 
1, p. 3C3ff. ; Baeiimker, op, cit. 803 ff.; A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Fpikurs Verhdltnis zu Deinokrit, Strassburg, 1897; H. v. 
Ariiiin, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 133. W. KliOLL. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Indian). -In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the llrahnians as pre- 
served in the upanisadsy w’e find no trace of an 
atomic theory ; and it is therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Sutras which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upa7ii^ads\ Nor is 


it acknowdedged in the Sftfikhya and Yoga philo- 
sopliies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, i,e, to be in keeping with the Vedas ; for 
even the Vedanta Sutra allows them the title of 
Smrtis, But the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vai^e^ika, and it is acknowledged by 
tlie Nyaya, two Brahmaiiical philosophies which 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars (pandits)^ rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
AbhidJutrniako&a vydkhydy* also by the Ajivikas. 
It seems to have been unknowm to original Buddh- 
ism ; for tho w^ell- known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
the I’ali canonical books. It is ditferent, how- 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists ; for the Vai- 
bha^ikas and Sautrantikas w^ere adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madhyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the external 
world not to be real. 

Tho speculations of tho sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may be arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains ; the 
second by the Vaisesika and Nyaya Sutras and the 
Bhdsya on tlie latter by Vatsyayana, and, on tho 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists; while the 
last phase of tlie theory is that which appears lirst 
in the Prakistapada-lmdsTjay the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been generally ailoptcd by the combined V^aisc^ikas 
and Naiyayikas. 

I. We place the Jains first, because they seem to 
have w'orKcd out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may be taken to 
be the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to cpiantity and quality, 
i,e, it may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
foims and develop any kind of qualities. Matciial 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that eveiy thing in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter (pudgala)y and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms (paramdnu). Each atom occupies 
one point (pradc.^a) of space. Matter, how'ever, 
may he eitlier in the gross state (sthfday bddara)^ 
or in the subtle (suksnut). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are etermal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. Thesti 

? [ualities, however, are not permanent and lixed 
or the seveial atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed in them. Two or more atoms which 
diller in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to foira aggregates (skandha). The 
figures formed by the ariangenient of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavatl ; every thing is believed 
to bo formed of gioups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that tlicie 
are not dillereiit kinds of atoms coi responding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
but though it is not explicitly stated, still w e may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic nualities of the elenient^^, become diflerentiatod 
and tlius form the four elements. For tlie latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls : 

* The passage is qiiolo<l, 9.v. * Apii,* in a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908J being printed in Calcutta, for tho proofs of \^hlcK 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la 
Valle© Poussin. 
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earth-ROuls, water-souls, li re-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.e. souls in various jdiases of development, which 
are embodied in particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must acicordingly be regarded as the 
lK)dies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
i.e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
Karma according to them Is of material nature (paudgalika). 
The Boul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 

enetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 

econie karma and build up a special body, the kdrmavafiarira, 
which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the ifcarma-matter is composea are believed to 
be Invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The opj^onents of the Jains under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal orgfan enters it.* 

IT. In our second group the concejition of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following way : There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, lire, and wind; and the distinctive 
qualities of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief tiiat all material 
things are made nj) of four elements, singdy or 
jointly, was current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chlulndogya Upnni^ad (vi. 2 fU). There it is said 
that the )i}ns ahsolutuin created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth (anna), and that 
tliese tlircc eloments combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind (vdj/u) is regarded 
as an element, ancl at last space (dlcdkf) was 
leckoned as the fifth element ; for it seemed proper 
that there should be five elements corres})onding to 
the five organs of sense. f This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and tliere it has been furtlier develo[)cd by 
distinguisliing two seta of elements, subtle (tan- 
nidtra) and gross (mahdhh'utft). Tlie eloments in 
Sankhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed froni ])rimeval matter (prakrti) by a 
process which need not he detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, dkdka, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
hut to he a simple, i.e. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Bud<lhi8ts even reckon it 
among their elements (mahdhhiita). And the 
Vaisesikas also, who distingui.slied s])ace (diii) from 
dkdsn, tile substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances (vibJm), 
together wdth space, time, and tlie souls. Accord- 
ingly, botli Bnllimanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic .suh.stances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vaisesikas and Naiyayikas. 

I. Vaisesika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyaya wdth metaphysics and dialectics, tlie 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may he suppo.sed that 
the atomic theory is more intimatel^ connected 
with the Vaisesika sy.stem, and indeed Badaniyana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet. J: 

The opinions of the Vai^e^ikas on atoms ancl their qualities, as 
well as the arguments connected therewith, are epitomized in a 
few aphorisms of the 4th and 7th chapters of the Vai^csika 


* V dtsrjfdyana, p. 191, and VSoaspatl’s remark in the footnote, 
and Nyaya Vdrtiica, p. 448. 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthankar's 
dissertation, * Teachings of Vedftnta according to Ramanuja/ in 
Wiener Ztschr. f. d. Kunds d. MorgenL xxii. 

X Vedanta Sutra, ii. ii. 11 ff., and Safikara's remarks on ii. 

li.Xt. 


Sutra by Kayada. Tiiey reasoned in the following way ; Things 
that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal ; they 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pro- 
ducts. Resides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-cternit y presiiiqioses eternity (iv. i. 1>4). And 
finally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, i.e. un- 
caused, causes of things, conslitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal. 

But there is another interpretation of the last siitra (iv. i. 6), 
which consists only of one word, ‘ignorance*; i.e., as w'e can 
imagine no other cause of tlie destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. 

For the interpretation of the sutras here given 
the writer relies not so much on tlie modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no old one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to be understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal ones, are the atoms ; hut they are not 
visible. For the sutra goes on to declare that a 
great thing may he visible, if it has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour (IV. i. 6). The 
next sutra (not in our text, hut as quoted in the 
Nyaya Vdrtika, p. 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, because it is not composed of material 
parts. Now, a thing is great it it is conijiosed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
^li. i. 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 
Sankara on Ved. Sitf. ii. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good w'ith the small anu (i.e. atom) ; that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in the next sutras 
(10-20), comes to this. The cx]>ressions ‘great, 
Mimll, long, short,* as used in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing being (‘alleil 
great with reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. Tliese expressions refer to 
great (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘great’ and 
‘small ’ are not relative teims, hut denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red and blue 
are ditterent kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
sliould speak of great or small greatness, i.e, we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would he against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
tilings; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
ahsoTiite or infinite. The absolutely small is called 
globular (parimnndala). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the following 
statements. The qualities of earthen anti other things — colour, 
taste, smell, and touch— vanish on the dc'^triictiori of the thing 
itself ; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, i.e. in 
atoms. And sn they are in the at-oiiis of water, fire, and wind. 
In earth, however, as well as in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pdkaja, i.e. « liangeable by heat (vii. i. 1-6) Different atoms 
may come into conjunction (iv. ii. 4). In the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by adn}\a, i.e. merit and 
dement of creatures in the past period (v. ii. 13), The internal 
organ also is an atom (vii. i. 23). 

This is all the information about atoms we can 
gather from the V(tUesika Sfdra. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanada and the 
arguments used by him in establisliing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly, the 
word for ‘atom’ used in our text, and, it rnay he 
added, in the Nyaya Siitra too, is anu ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Nyaya Vdrtika do we meet 
with pnramdnu, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may he a mistake of the Varti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, tlie 
argument for the existence of atoms, which is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
a thing, w^ not yet made use of by the author of 
the VaUepka Siitra. 

2. In the Nyaya Sutra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the Bhasya^ or old commentary on it, by 
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Vatsyayaiia, who wrote in the 5th cent. A.D. or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. (Jautama shared the opinions of the 
Vaisesikas on the physical properties of the atoms 
described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (IV. i. 67) that the blac.k colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (thou*;!! existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that he considered the properties 
of water, lire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vatsyayana. In the two places (ii. i. .% 
and IV. ii. 14 tf.) where tliey occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and its 
parts.’ The Naiyayikas maintain that the wdiole 
IS something more than its parts ; it is a different 
thing (arthdntara), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing as such, e,g. a tree, 
though we see only the front ])aits, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The q^uestion of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be (lonsidered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ad 
infinitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as W'e assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (tnift) would not differ in size from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (IV. ii. 1 f.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. Ak(Ua (‘ air ’), as the Vai^e^ikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pervading, and infinite substance : the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have parts ; if not, dkd^a would not be all -pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but it is a simple not a compound thing. It is 
further objected that, since the atom has a form, being 
ajid since the form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
arguments are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

The following are some opinions on atoms, which 
are mentioned in the Nydya Vdrtika ( 6 th cent. A.D.), 
but the authors of wdiich are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly (asamhata), 
but always in aggregates (p. 234). Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
were not eternal, because they possess motion. 
The Naiyayikas agree witli the Vaisesikas that 
the atoms are set into motion by ad^sta, i.e, merit 
and demerit, but expressly state that God (L^vara) 
directs the action of the atoms.* 

3 . The chief opponents of the Naiyayikas, who 
lieTd ditlerent views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautraiitika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhasikas main- 
tained that external things can be directly per- 
ceived, the Sautrantikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvastivadin, describes their opinions on 
atoms in his commentary on Vcd. Sut. ii. ii. 18 thus : 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, fire, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense ; the four elements are atomic ; 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshnesis, the water-atoms 

* Nydya Vdrtika^ p. 401 IT. 


that of viscidity, the fire-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
atoms that of motion ; in combination these atoms form earthl> 
things,' etc. 

More details we learn from the work of the 
Tibetan hjniri yan Mad pa, of which Wassiliell 
has given an abstract, fioni the Abhidharmnko.ia 
vydkhyd, a work of the idealistic school Yoga- 
ciiara (for a transcrijit of which the present writer 
is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la Vallde 
Poussin), and from Prajnakaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharydvatdra (ix. 8f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibliil^ikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but they maintained that they made but 
one, or, what conics to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not be divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiyayikas in an old 
verse quoted in the ISydya Vdrtika (p. 521). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense-knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, just as a dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was disputed by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental (atlndriya), not 
perceptible to sense {aindriyoka),'\ 

Tlio Sautiantikas seem to have legaided the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound {anu),X Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
betw'een them ; but some held ditlerent views. All 
agreed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as having 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibhai^ikas and 
the Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
lows and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Biiddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed in the Nydya 
Sutra, Bhdsya, and Vdrtika ; all the si>eeulations 
on atoms we have dealt with in this our second 
group (the Vaikfiika Sutra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as naving oeen 
current in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 6th cent, and later. 

III. The latest improvement of the atomic theory 
I consists in the assumption of dvyannkas, etc. It 
' was lirst tfiught by Prasastapdeia (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to Udyotakara;§ it w'as re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of wdiat may 
he called the combined Nyaya-Vaisesika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 
Nydya Vdrtika w^ as written ; for in this work the 
VaisefilM Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
tlie Sutra or Sdsitra, and once (p. 222 ) its author 
is called Paramarsi, a title accorded only to the 
highest authoiity. From that time dryftnukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as- 
sumed that tw o atoms (paramdnu) form one binary 
(dvynnnka), and that three or morelj dvyanuJeas 
form one tryanuka, which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modern writers further assume 
chaturannkas, formed of four tryanukas, etc. The 
reasoning tliat led to this highly artilicial theory 
is the followdng.ir The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanukas 
and tryanukas. For in that case the ‘ small * 
dvyanukas would produce a ‘small’ tryanuka, not 
a ‘great’ one as required. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas w'ere produced from the like 
quality of the paranidntis, it w'ould be of a higher 
degree, just as two great things produce one greater 

♦ Der Buddhimus, pp. 298, 307 f., 337 of the Germ. tr. 

t Nydya Sutra, ii. i. 30, iv. ii. 14 ; cf. Nydya Vdrtika, p. 282. 

I Cf, Hiuen Tsianp, S^-yu-ki, 1. 60. In Pauranic nicasuree 8 
;>aramrttit«=l parasuk^nm (Wilson, PwAtiw Pnraiyi, i. 93 n.). 

§ Nydya Vdrtika, p. 418. I Sridhara, p. 32. 

^ Athalye’s note to Tarka SaAgraha, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
p 123. 
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tiling; but the paramdnu is that than which no- 
thin^ sniallcr can be iina^MueiL Therefore it is 
not the (luiKiiision of the cause, viz. of the parts, 
which juoiluces the peculiar diniensioii of the 
(Ivyanuhi and tryannka, but another quality: 
numier. The number of tlie dvyanukas in the 
tryaniika luis the elVect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which ditiers in kind from 
that of its parts. Dvyanukas have i)eeii assumed 
for the following reason. As ^reat things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the inlinitely great ones, 
e.g, space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
found in ‘ small ’ things. Kleriial small things are, 
of course, the atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms ; they arc the (fvy- 
annkas.* Now number is produced by the ‘ notion 
whicli refers to many unities* (apekmhuddhi) ; and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it ; 
in our case it must be tlie intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms «and dvyanukas^ and who 
therefore must bo omniscient —that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dvyanukas subsists, there would not bo any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas^ and consequently 
there would not be anything whatever. This 
strange i<lea, found in nuce already in Praiasta- 
puda, wasbrougiit forward by Udayana(l‘Jth cent.) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
tlieory winch are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to be of ( liiid im])ortance for our 
inquiry ; lirstly, that the name of atom is anUy 
‘small,* or 2 )aramdnHy ‘absolutely snialT ; and 
secondly, that ‘small’ w'as generally considered 
to diller, not in degree but in kind, from ‘great.’ 
In accordance witli this notion whieli is shared hy 
all, even by the opjionents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as W'e had better call it, the irilinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of tlie inlinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisadsy where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self (dtnvtn) is small 
(lUiu). In order to airive at the conception of the 
atom, tlie idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the ide«a of its iiidestiuctibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help ; as the absolutely great, e g, s[)ace, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also be assumed to be 
eternal. At any rate, the notion of the inlinitcsi- 
iiial led, hy easy steps, to tlie conception of tlie 
atom. It was probably in this eaily stage of de- 
vidopment that the Jams took up tiie idea of tlie 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attaehcil to it went to tliose who succeeded 
in defending the theory against all opponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
I'his task seems to have been performed by the 
Vrfise^ikas. For the atomic theory makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find tlie outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
in the Vedanta Sutra, it is there ascril>ed to the 
Vaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
of tlieir cardinal tenets ; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Veddnta Sutra looked 
on the Vai.scbikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
must have liad much persuasive power with many 
philosopheis ; for it put in place of tlie primitive con 
* PrakiistapiWa, p. 131, and Srldhara, p. 133. ! 


ception of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
substance the more rational notions which olfercd 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Noithern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eteinity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet or Biiddliism 
that there aie no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted jntrajjulnus, defining 
tlicm as the smallest particles in which the three 
annas are present.* Tlie Miniaihsakas are said 
by Brajhiikaiarnati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms ; t and the same holds good w'ith the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, he mentioned that Dr. W. 
HandtJ has maintained the Buddhist oiigin of 
the atomic theory. ‘ Starting,’ lie says, ‘ from the 
fundamental vi(*w of original Buddliisni, wdiich 
looked on the sitmsdra as continual springing into 
existence and pei ishing, they legardcd the whole 
material w^orltl as an aggrei;ate of non-eternal 
atoms, just as the s[)iiiliial one wns produced 
by the aggregate of the live skandhas,^ But 
non-etcrnity seems to reverse the idea of the 
atom as it is generally understood. Ami if, as 
llaiidt asserts, the Buddhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual How of existence, ‘naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms wdiicii are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,’ still it would seem not to have sii Diced 
them even for that purpose. For the Saiitrantikas 
liave brought forward their famous theory of tiie 
momentaiiness of all things [ksamkavada). Ever^ 
thing, according to tins theory, exists but for a 
moment, and is in the next moment n'placed by 
a facsimile of itself, very mucli as in a kincmato- 
scopic view\ Tiie tiling is nothing but a series 
(santdna) of siicli momentary existences (A:6*aaa). 
Here time is, as it w^ero, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly w'ell the perpetual 
change of tilings, and apparently w^as ia\ented for 
that puinose. Still, the Saiitrantikas retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Dr. llandt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
Wo shall tliei’cfoie not err in siqiposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to tlie stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas w hich passed current during tlie early 
centuries of the Cliristian era in Northern India. 

LiiRRAruRE — Handt, Die aftnalduche dnuuVage der 
Yaae^ikaphilosopfiiey llostock, 11)00, A full diHcusaion of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The original works are i—l. 
'Tattvarthdchigama ShtrUy by Umaavati, tranalated in Zeit^ 
achn/td. deuUch. inorgenl. Gen. vol. lx. p. 612 ff. If. Vaibenika 
Sutra ami ]*ra^astnpada Bhdi^i/a, Nydga Sutra with Bhtlbya 
and Vartika, at the places (luoled in the article. III. See above, 

p ‘-=^01. n. Jacobi. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan). — The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
is shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through tlie 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
back, at all events, as wo can follow the growth of 
atomism in this iield, we find it imbued witli the con- 
centions of Aristotelian and Nco-Platonic thought. 

We can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. Al-Na^?«Tm 
(t A.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindi (t a.d. c, 870) wT’ote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The lirst recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abu Hashim of 
Basra (tc. 933 A.D. ). His theory, wdiicli is practically 

* Nyaya Vdrtika, p. 261 f., and Yoga Siitra, i. 40. 
t Com. on Bodhicharydvatdray i\. 127. 

i Die atom\Hti8che Oniudlage der yaUe§ikaphilo8ophie, 
Rostock, 1900. 
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that of the Baarensian Mutazilites of the lOtli 
cent., is found in the Kitdba ^l-masail of Abu 
llashid Said b. Muhammad b. Said al-Naisabilii, 
whose lifetime falls between a.d. 032 and 10G8. 
We give here a concise summary of his vie\vs. 

The atom ((d-juz alladhi Id yutajazzn)^ or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance (al-jauhar), 
possesses in itself (jauhar fard)^ as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of lilliim 
space (taJuiyyuz). The ‘ substances ’ are of cubictu 
form, and they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real diircrence amongst them lies in the fact 
tliat each oc(;upics a delinite portion of space 
(Juiyyiz), Besides existence and spatiality, each 
lias likewise a certain range {jiha), or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is souglit not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to the 
older lorm of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something ixdiWop 
t6 ij t6 /jLTid^p tlva.L)y and by * nothing’ in tliis case 
was meant simply empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly diKoarded in Islam, and the stales of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself ; or, in other words, even the non- 
existent, as something known, i.c. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence— a statement which 
probably means that such essence might foim tlie 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
Imman knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God : He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they liavo attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence (akwdn)y such as motion 
ana rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again arc contingent, i.c. each several substance 
may assume an iiidelinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation — the cessation of their existence — is 
possible, but only in their totality, i.e. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignilicant dilferences of 
vie^v, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad dillered in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it— first of all, probably, by Abu Bakr 
al-Baqilani (t c. 1012)— in t le Ash'arite or orthodox 
Kaldm, A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by ^laimonides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points ; they have no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
to sense. They have their luujyizy or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to makdiiy 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggre<jatiou do the inlinitesimal substances 
beconie spatially extended bodies occupying the 
tri-dimensional makdn^ By union or separation of 
substances— which are all of the same kind— bodies 
are produced or dis^>olved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or moments 
^dndt). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every indivulual substance possesses at all limes 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers c\ en 
hold that it possesses all iiossihlo positive accidents 
or their ojiposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states : death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought — in a 
word, the soul — are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents, yome writcis regard tlie 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the bo<ly, 
while others are of opinion that it is compoHcd of 
liner atoms, or again, that the soul and tlie mind 
appertain to only one particular atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
tlie ’woild can niaintam itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no sucli thing 
as causal connexion or natural law, nothing .save 
the arbitrary act of an omnijiotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-heing aie alike, (bxl creates 
as many woilds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to cieate any more, wliat Ho 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. Tlie theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are saciihced 
to the arbitrary hat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being tigured in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that Yiappciis the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allfili hut willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applie<l, not to 
the course of nature merely, hut also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
eiigcaged in writing. It was niaintained that Allah 
ciealcs within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
oveiy instant, lir.st the will, and then the capacity, 
to write; next, the movement of the hand, and, 
linally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Eveiy factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that w e have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working vvoild in space and time. 
That the world and human life appear to be per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a lule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miiacle. It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

Liirraturb.— M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der judischen 
LxieratuTy 1895 (xiii. ‘ Uericht uber die I^branstalt f. d. Wia- 
sensch. d. Judenthums in Berlin’), and SUuiien ul)€r Jeschu'a 
ben Jehuday 1900 (xviii. ‘ Bericht,’ etc.) ; Kitdbu 'l-ina^aU Ji'l- 
hUdf bejn al-Basrinm wa‘l^Ba(jdildijjin--Al‘kaldin fi'l-ijawa- 
hir: Die atomistiscTie Subttanzenlehre aus dem Buck iter Streit- 
fraqen nvischen Basrensem und Baijdadcnserny eti. Birani 
(Leyden, 1902); MaimanuM Daldlat aldiatrin: Le (htule den 
EgartSy ed. Munk (1856), i. Ixxiii. 375 IT ; Akron ben Elia's A’; 
Ixaygimy eil. Steinschneider and Deiitzsch (I^ip/itf, 1S41); 
Kurd Lasswitz, Gesch, d. Atomistik vorn Mittelalter but Ntudon 
(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 if. 

T. J. DK Boer. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Mcdiicval and Modern).— 
I, History.— If wo seek lor an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
precipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
hypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of pai tides with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts, 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, ' 
any otlier facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of e\pall-^io^ and contraction of a c(mt inunin, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
mat ter (jonsists of discrete particles, a crowd of 
particles is like a ciowd of j)eople. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, lind an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the passing away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary. It is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the s[)ace between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowal of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from medijoval 
into modern times, we lind that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosopheis — the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible — has fallen into 
disfavour (sec ATOMIC Thkoky [CJreek]). The 
inedheval pliilosophers no doubt thoimht of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and tliey follow'ed 
the ancAent philosophers in regarding the i^arts 
as of four kinds, four ehmients — lire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies were ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these u)ur, in dillerent proportions 
in dillerent bodies. Hut the elements were not 
always elements in the modem sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could be transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 13th cent, held that the four elements were 
made of hijla (0\y), that each could bo converted into 
the nature of another, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible w'heat Arte Chymi(v), 

These four elements were still dominant when 
mo<Iern science began ; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disajipearing indeed till the 
18th (jentury. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, but the particles were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in tlie Novum Organum (1020) m 
several passages mentions the ‘ atoms’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says ; 

* Nor by this arc we brouji^ht to the (Kpicurean) Atom, which 
presupposes a vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), hut to true Particles, as they are found to he’ {Nov 
Or(j. hk. 11 . § 8, Kit(*hin’s tr ). 

Hacoii made an important contribution to the 
tlieory of matter hy his clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 

particles : 

* Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, hut 
expansive throu';h the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same tune restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrying, striving, struggling, and 
irritated hy repercussion ; whence the fury of lire and heat has 
its origin ’ {%b. hk. ii. § 20, lii.). * Heat is motion, expansi\e, re- 
strained, and struggling through the lesser parts ol (a body)’ 
{ib, iv.) 

These paasages cleaily imply a (;rowd of separate 
particles knocking each other further apart when 
heated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that tiiere was an intangible, 
weightless, continuous material which he ^called 
‘spirit.’ Had he lived later, jirobably he would 
have called it ‘ ether.’ He speaks of 
* the action and motion of spirit enclosed In tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and covers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 
pow'erful triple source (of effects) and wondrous procens of spirit 
in a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if emitted, 
contracts and drie<9 up bodies ; (2) if retained, softens and melts 
them ; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives them limbs, assimilates, carries them out, 


organizes them,’ etc. ‘ Spirit has no weight ’ {op, cit, hk. ii. 
§ 40). 

It may he worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is cimstant. 

The lirst attemjit at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made hy Descartes in his 
Principia Philosophicc (1014). He held that what- 
ever w^e can clearly perceive is true, clear per- 
ception licingof that which is prc.sent and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the pcarts of matter, he 
is led to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
how^ever small we suppose the parts, we are 
ahvays able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, ana may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a \acuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. All siiace, then, 
is lilled with matter. Sensilde bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cci.). These 
insensible pai tides are of three elementary forms 
(pt. iii. Hi.), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. The lirst element consists of 
very minute hits, of irregular sha])o and capable of 
very rapid motion ; chins olf the particles forming 
the second element, ana entirely lilling tlie spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become splieies hy attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is larger and slower in mol ion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the lirst element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the lirst element round them, and these 
vortices account for the forces which the particles 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descaites supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, hecoines more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
Jiavo served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the lirst sug- 
gestion that it might be possible to consider in 
detail the ultimate structure of matter and to 
explain phenomena by this structure. It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to he explained by contiguratioii 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 
motion of matter only, 

‘ Our mind is of such a nature that the motions of body alone 
are sufficient to exc ite m it all sorts of thoughts, without its 
being necessary that these should in any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that these 
motions can excite in it those confused thoughts called sen- 
sations’ (pt. iv, cxcvii., Veitch’s tr.). We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘cxco])t light, colours, smells, tastes, sounds, 
and the tactile qualities ; and these I have recently shown to he 
nothing more, at least so far as they are known to us, than 
certain dispositions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, and motion' (pt. iv. exeix.). 

That is, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. These 
are in our minfls. All the dillerent senses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes hold that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix.). 

The most influential writer on the structure of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartes is Robert Boyle, who in the Sceptical Chymist 
(1661), Origin of Forrrui and Qualities (1666), and 
other works, laia the foundation of modern chemical 
theory. He was piobably an atomist. 

* We may consider,’ he says, * (1) that there are in the world 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which is too small 
to he, whilst single, sensible ; and, being entire, or undivided, 
must needs both nave its determinate shape, and he very Solid. 
Insomuch that though it he mentally ^ and hy Divine Omni- 
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notence divisible, >et by reason of its Smallness lind Solidity, 
Nature doth scarce ever actually <livulo it; and these may in 
this sense bo called Minima or Pruna Maturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
the coalition of several of the former Minima Naturalia^ and 
w'hose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may so call them) of Particles is singly below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
Prima Natvralia that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to be actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire in great variety of sensible Ilodies, and under various 
forms or disguises ’ (Forms and Qualities^ p. 71). 

Yet in the nrefatoiy address to the reader in the 
same work, lie says tliat lie has forborne to n.se 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms. Though not a 
Cartesian he followed Descartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
natural bodies to the ‘ Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion^ Bulky Shape y and Texture of the 
minute parts of Matter’ (Forms and QualiticSy last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways (‘ lleat and Cold,’ Works y Shaw’s 
ed. i. 560). hire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for his 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chicHy indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical (Uiyonst ho discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and ^\ater, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodie.s rather 
than mixed bodies as ma<le up of them ; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinary bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, eaith, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. lie 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they difler from each other 
in notliing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and ariangement 
of the small parts. 

‘One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures bo brought to deserve the name 
sometimes of a sulphureous, and soinelinies of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body ’ (Shaw’s ed. iii. 282). 

Boyle agreed, then, with Descarte.s in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the iliilbrences being due 
solely to shape, .size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton does not appear to liave concerned 
himself veiy much with spcculation.s about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and observation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and compaiing these 
consequences with further experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the la’v\ s. The 
framing of atomic liypothcses did not come into 
this programme. In the Principia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical .structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of tlic 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. In the 
scries of (pieries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
3rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he doclaied himself an 
atoinist. ‘ It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, mas.sy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles ’ (3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject New'ton is mentioned 
only as in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
80 much in following out his methods that theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders in physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
way. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bernouilli in his Hydro- 
dynnmica (1738), § x.. Ho suggested that a gas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, and that the 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a containing 


ve.s.scl is due to the bombardment by these cor- 
pn.seles. He showed that with this cmistitution 
the pre.ssure would bo inversely as the voliinio if 
the volume were changed, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law ’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the coi pnscles, the pressure would 
ho proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscuic and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
it was re-di.scovercd and was (le^ eloped on better 
lines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published his Thcona Philo- 
sophuG Naturalis, In this woik he begins with 
las celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such a.s lie imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothe.sis, anatom is a central jioint to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
118 say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a W'ay 
that at a gieat distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tan(;e becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
iinally ending with a rciiulsion which is iiiliiiitely 
great wdien the two points are inlinitely near each 
other. Tw'o central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not a.'^sign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could deteiminc the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions. 

For instance, if a mass-point is distant r from a inass-point //?, 
and if its acceleration to in is expressed by in (t - a) (r-i'a) 
(r-3a)lr^, the force is attractive, and inversely as the s<|iiare 
of the distance if r is very great, it increases as r diminishes 
to a certain point, and then diminishes to zero wiuwi r=Sa. 
Between r—3a and r-fa it is a repulsion, again \anishing at 
Between r=2a and r=a it is an attraction clianging 
again to a repulsion when r is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the \elocity of 
approach, that voloeit> will bo flestio^ed before the two points 
coincide, i.e, they ne\ er will coincide. 

PerhajiH we can form an iiioa of the way in 
which Boscovich’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that tw'o solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, liow'- 
cver, they come very near, tliere is mutual jiies.suie, 
w^hicli w^e may represent by supposing that the 
surface atom.s have come into cacli otlier’s liist 
sphere of repulsion, and outside jire.ssure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside jiressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
tliis sphere or repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and xve may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again clianges into re- 
pulsion. If w o can reach this jioint, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside ]>rcssnre is re- 
moved. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together. 

Boseovich’s nredece.ssors liad, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of tin; 
atom ; Bo.seovich .showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessary. Its jilace w'as eHi(deiitly taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
w^as approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It w'as 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley ( Vision, 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, w ho definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to K. Phillips, Researches in Electricity , 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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— ail idea whic.li had a;;aiii ^^aiiicd jiromid in the 
form of the atomic liypothesis of Dal I on. He ur^ed 
tiuit tlic powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
aie all tliat we know about it. These powers or 
forces arc the matter, and where thev extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
thiou^h all .space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
by straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines— an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
ISii J. J. Thomson. 

In recent years, Lord Kelvin took up ‘ the in- 
evitable theory of Boscovich,’ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovichian atoms couhl 
account for crystalline arrangement and for the 
jdienomena of light. 

For pur])oscs of calculation, the Bo.scovicdiian 
atom is indeed inevitfible, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of one point, 11, moving 
towards another point. A, with an acceleration 
cxpre.sscd by vif(r). We then define m as the 
ni;i.s.s of A. If A moves towards B wif h an accelera- 
tion m\f(r)y we call the ina.ss of B, and we say 
that the force is inm^f{r). But, idiysically, there 
is some dilliculty in reducing all to lone. We 
think of force as effort, symbolized by musculai 
effort ; and if we have foice ahme, it i.s dillicult to 
assign meaning to elioit acting on elloit. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we tliink also of that which the 
force moves, or j)eihaj).s more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with BoscoMch and Faiaday we identify tin* 
moved with the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of ^^ill, the other of sensathm. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’.s 
atom in jdiysical theory, the conception of tlie 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rathei 
tlian «*is matter, is a [lermancnt contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistiy 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent, it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge Avas 
continually increasing, so far as conceined the 
extraction of the metals from ore.s and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But piogress in 
chemical theory was hopeless Avhile the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, ami a\ aler, held 
sway. About 1700 the phlogiston theoiy of Stahl 
came into voj^ue, and addeii to the confusion of 
thought. This theory lield that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘ phlogiston ’ Avhich they 
gave off on combining with air, that oxygen W'as 
air deprived of [dilogiston, that nitrogen was air 
containing phlogi.ston, and .some chemiist.s even 
suppo.scd that hydiogcn was pldogiston itself. 
There must have been some expre.ssion or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which wa.s accepted by 
discoveiers so great as Black, Cavendish, and 
rrie.^tley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of view changed, to sec what facts it 

expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its adoption w'as far outweighed by the con- 
fusion of thought Avliich attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent, the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory Jiad ]>cen making nay, though in a vagme 
form, and in many minds Boyle’s idea that chemical 
com]K)unds consi.sted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word ‘ molecule,’ originally 
used a.s equivalent to particle, was now adojited 
for atomic groups. The four elements, lire, air, 


earth, and water, were being gradually disc.stab- 
ILsheil from their &uj>remo position. A number of 
gases w^ere discovered with definite j>roj>ertic.s, and 
oiiviously not mere modifications of air. Air itself 
wa.s found to consist alnio.st entirely of two ga.se.s 
Avhich we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. CavendiHli’.s 
discovery that water Avas a compound of liydrogeii 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
Avas resolved into at least several difl’ereiit earths, 
and the discovery by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed jddogistoii. 
Fire and flame, however, still remained as sub- 
stances ; for the idea that heat was a form of 
motion, or, as Ave should noAV say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17tli cent., had 
fallen into abeyance, and heat Avas regarded as a 
subtle substance. The Avay Avas being jireiiared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there Avere several 
forcsbadowings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, Avlio in 1789 published A Comparative 
View of Die Phlogistic njul Antiphlogistic Theories ^ 
in Avliich he says that ‘avo may justly conclude 
that Avater is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dej^hlogisti- 
cated air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle.’ But it is doubtful Avhether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have con.siciered the 
‘ ultimate particles ’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modern doctrine of clieinical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to bis friends. In 1808 lie first 
publi.shed it in bis New t^gstem of Chemical Phil- 
osophy, According to IJalton, the particle.s or 
atoms — be uses the terms indifiercntly — in a simple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
enormous in numbci. 

* (JlH'iuical analysis and 8.>iiLhehib go no faithci than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunion. 
No new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach of 
chemical agency. We im^ht as v\ cl I attempt to introduce a new 
^anet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. Ali the 
changes we can produce (lonsist in separating particles that arc 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining those that 
were previously at a distance ' Compounds are definite group- 
ings of definite atoms. Thus 1 atom of A -f 1 atom of IJ may 
form 1 atom of O, binary ; or 1 atom of A + 2 atoms of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternaiy, and so on 

llcie be uses ‘ atom ’ fur C and 1) Avhere Ave noAv 
use ‘ molecule’ ; and it is evident that bo does not 
think of ail atom as an indivisible particle, but a.s 
the .smallest paiticle of a body Avhich has the 
properties of tlic body. If this jiarticle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into difl'erent substances. 
Dalton goes on to .sIioav that theiclative AveigliU 
of tAvo mements entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the Aveightsof the atoms 
tlieni.selves, and he give.s the first table of atomic 
Aveigbts of the eleinent.s, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having Aveight 1. 

Dalton’s great advance appears to consist in the 
clearness of his conception of an element as consi.st- 
iiig of particles all alilvc, and Avhethcr trul v atomic 
or not, yet indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in his suppo.sition that compounds corisi.sted in 
general of small groups of these elementary particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily jiictured hypothesLs 
to account for the chemical fact, by this time 
established, that the elements combine in definite 
proportions, Avhich are always integral multiples of 
(he smallest proportions in Avhich they enter into 
combination. F'roni this time forward, chemists, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies Avliich Avere not to be decomposed by 
ordinary chemical and physical agency. Tlie.se 
they termed ‘ element.^,’ and they investigated the 
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|)ro|»oriions in which the elements entered into 
compounds. 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
Avogadro ))ut forward tlie hypothesis that in 
gtases at tlie same temperature and pressure equal 
volumes contain equal numbers of molecules — a 
hypothesis then 8uj)ported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shown to be in 
accord with the kinetic theoiy of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom Wias 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
jind in modern times probably no one nas held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the develop- 
ment of the atomic theoiy by chemists, the old 
idea was revived, that the atoms of the diflbrent 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
di dering only in the quantity or arrangement of 
that mat dial. Prout held that all the atomic 
Aveights Avere exact multiples of the atomic Aveight 
of hydrogen, a supposition Avhich seems to imply 
that other elements Avere really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to be divided by knoAvn agen(;y. liater, 
it Avas suggested that discrepancies Avith this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
Avhich other atoms Avere built. But subsequent 
research on atomic a\ eights has not supported 
these suggestions. There Avere, hoAvever, othei 
reasons for sup])Osing some community of plan in 
atomic stiiictuie. 1? Aveights of diflbrent metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
Aveights through one degree of temj)eraturc. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity arc re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of diflbrent elements 
had, as their only common property, Avcight or 
gravitation, and in other qualities Avere entirely 
diflbrcnl, Ave should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations. 

The chemical atomic theory, as set foith by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a ccitaiii j»oint, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces Avhich need not be spec ified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 
need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to leiect tlie 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat Avas the energy 
of motion and of sepaiation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic asj)ect of the atomic and 
molecular theory now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bernouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to shoAv that gas j)ressuie could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts AN ere made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (jniblished only in 1892, Avlicn 
Lord liayleigh disintcired the paper from the 
archives of the Royal Society), and by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 (l:^cientific Papers, i. 290), Avas the 
first to publish a calculation of the vtdocity Avith 
Avhich the molecules arc flying about. But the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
noAv termed, the kinetic, theory began Avith the 
Avork of Kronig, Clausius, and Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a seiiesof memoirs by various 
authors, csj)ccially by Clausius, MaxAvell, and 
Boltzmann. 

2. Kinetic Theory.- Tlie kinetic theory has been 
studied chiefl}" Avitli regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molecules, all exactly alike in a gi\'en gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is very 
great compared Avith the size of any one molecule. 


'i’hcse moleculco are flying about in all directions 
A\ith very great velocities, continually colliding 
with each other and Avith the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the teiiiperaturo is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except just during the moment 
of collision. BetAveeii collisions, then, they move 
in stiaight lines, and the average length of path 
betAveen tAvo collisions is called the ‘ Mean Free 
Bath.’ The velocities of the molecules aie not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value Avliieh 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition tlie grouping about this mean 
value is constant. It can be slioAvn from simple 
mechanical considerations that if is the average 
of the snuares of the velocities, if p is tlie pres- 
sure, and if p is the density, then v2=:3 pjp. If 
Ave suppose that remains constant so long as 
the tcmpeiature is constant, Avhen the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, pfp is constant, 
'fhis give.s ‘Boyle’s LaAv.^ The mean velocity is 
not quite the sanie as ^ (the sqiiaie root of the 
mean of the squares), but the diflercnco is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. ^ is about 1800 metres 
j>cr second— over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile i>er 
second. It can be shoAvn that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not allect the 
general condition ; lienee it can he further shown 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same temperature and pressure is 
equal. I'his is ‘Avogadio’s Law.’ Experiment 
shoAA'S that the ])ressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by eijual amounts with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature reckoned from 273' C. as zero. Tlien 

is also propoi tional to this tcmjierature. Or 
the mean Kinetic energy of the })ai tides is pro- 
portional to the tempciatnre reckoned from -273'’ 
C. On tliis scale of teiiijierature the sun’s surfai^e 
is probably about twenty times as liot <a.s the 
earth’s surface, so that tlie molecules of hydrogen 
there have about tA\enty times as great a as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 4^ 
times as great, say, some 5 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules ; but for furtlier de- 
velopments Avith regard to the specific heats of 
gases, structure has to be taken into account, and 
difficulties arise into which Ave need not enter. 

Tiie mean free jiath, or the average distance 
traA^elled in a straight line betANeen two collisioii.s, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of dilfusion of one gas into 
another, or tlie dilfusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to the travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheiic pressure it is about 0 00002 cm., or, 
say, a little less than a liniidred thousandth of an 
inch. F'or air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is offoctively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther through its neighbours Avithout collision. 

The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
size of the molecules avc are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so closdy that tliey just begin to deflect 
each otlicr, i,c. jucst begin to collide. Draw equal 
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spheies round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the spheio round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
nuni)»cr of molecules in a given space, and partly 
on their size, just as the distance a man can wjilk 
straight on in a street without touching another 
pa.ssenger will depend oartly on the number of 
people, partly on their breailtli from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can he found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume ; and since we know the 
mean free path, this gives a relation between size 
<and nunilxjr. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that W'hen the giis is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
nu>lecular spheres coining into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel a.s representing the molecules. 
Wlien the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the l)ottomwill he equal to 
the volume of each dro]) multiplied by the numbei 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume t)f gas conden^e.s may ]>c 
taken as iMpial to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot say 
how closely the molecules are pack<‘d in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus w(5 have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these tN\o we 
can calculate ai)proximately l)oth number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre ot a gas at O' C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about (ix 10^®. The ma.ss 
of a molecule of hydrogen, w hich we must suppose 
to consist of t^^<) atoms, a little loss than 10'-^ <d 
a gramme. The radius of molecular action, difter- 
ingsoineuhat for did'erent g?ises, lies between lU " 
and lO*** of a ecntinietre. The number of mole- 
cules in a cubic oentiinetre of water is alwmt 
and the distance from centre to centre about 10'“ 
cm. (These results can be tianslated into inches if 
it is remembered that 1 inch = 2*5 cm.) The nuinbei 
of molecules of gas ])er cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in otlicr ways, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance >> ith those 
given above. IJiilc.s'^, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, wc may assume that we know' w ith fair 
accuracy both the ‘.size’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a boily. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has made very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition the mole- 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions do occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
Many properties can then be accounted for. But 
wdi6n we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to be so closely packed as to be 
alw'ays entangled wdth each other, and there is 
no mean free path. Hence w'e cannot go far 
without know'ing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even if w'e could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their eflects in sucli complex sys- 
tems would probably be exceedingly dillicult. In 
the solid conaition, w'e must sup[>ose that the mole- 
ciih»s do not move far from a mean position. Ka(di 
is held by i(s neighbours, so that though it may 
l>c violently agitate<l it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spot. In a liquid, the molecule.s 
arc still entangled with ciieh other, but they |>os- 


sess more energy, and aio able to break away 
eveiy now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross between a solid ami a gas — 
solid-like if time be reckoned by milliontlis or 
billionths of a second, gas-liko if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3. Atomic and molecular structure. — Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structTircs 
wiiieh sliouhl serve to give some account of pheno- 
mena. Rankine (Nichol’s Encyclopwdiay s.v, 
‘Heat,’ p. 353) assumed that the atoms w'ere 
little nuclei surrounded by atmospheres whirling 
round them in vortices — a revival of Descartes’s 
idea. Though Kankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of liord Kelvin (PRSE^ Feh. 
1867) is a much more cedehrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
ilnid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible iluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shap(Ml portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The wdiirling motion may l>o 
understood by running an india-rubber iimbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round as it travels. The rings wdiich an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of lea makes half a 
vortex ring of wdiich the tw’o cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little whirlpools, the half ring bein^ below 
tlio surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or friction. But in a 
frictionless fluid, the creation and equally the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
w hich the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all ]).ast 
time, and will persist in all future time, the same 
I>ortion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 
ha\e a suggestion for an iiuli visible and eternal 
atom. The difliculty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
gieat, that little ])r()gie.ss has been made in the 
theory. But it possesses value in sug^^esting the 
po.ssihility that all (Uieigy is of one Kind, energy 
of motion either of the lings themselves or of the 
fluid outsuh) the lings. In aiA-oiinting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaj)s goes too far. In 

reeent years the theory has dropfied into the 
background. 

Another hyiiothesis, due to Larmor (PRS Ixi. 
[1S1)7] p. 275), supposes that sjiaee is filled w ith an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying weaves. An atom is the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, hut 
it can move from point to point- in tiie jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new' materi.al eontinnally jiassing 
into the kiiiK to take the jdaee of the material 
w hich passes out of it. 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena are to l>e interpreted in terms of it. 

The latest atomic hypothe.si8 is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. Here 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in ElertrirAty and Matter 
and The CorptJUicnlnr Theory of Mutter^ by Sir 
J, J. Thomson, on whose researclies tlie hypothesis 
is eliiefly based, and in Electrom\ by Sir Oliver 
Ixidge. 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
getlier in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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as old as Davy. It is rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a Ihxuid wul decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources of electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrilied and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

Faraday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
comxjosed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is requirccl to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. Tlie hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multijile of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples of it. Thus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of tlie hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when we deconqiose a mole- 
cule, each constituent lias a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. Tliis interpretation of Fara- 
day^ discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when invcistigatiiig electiic discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a sjiace suiii- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the plate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can be deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely iiiipoi taut discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is of the 

mass of hydrogtui which would carry the same 
charge, lly further experiments he showe<l that 
each particle in the stream carried a chaige equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so tliat the mass of 
each ])article is pait of the mass of tlie hydro- 
gen atom, 'fhese minute carriers of negative elec- 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tearaway the 
negatively electrified i>oitions of the atoms at the 
negative })latc8, that these ai*' alike for all atoms, 
and tliat their mass is hut part of tlic mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If tlie atom was neutral 
before the corpusede wius torn from it, an equal 
positive charge remains heliind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all ex]>eriment shows that there an' 
equal nuantitics of the two opposite charges. We 
do not knoNv of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge— either united to it as 
in a so-called neutral atom, or separated from it by 
a greater or less distance, yet conneet^jil to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, tliat an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of jHisitive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are rettsons for supixising that the numlier of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. 'Flio 
oxygen atom will XHissess, for instance, 16 times 
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as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is supposed to he spherical, and to ho distributed 
uniformly witliin the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a delinite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10’® cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. Ime electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, an<l can move without resistance 
througli the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can he shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within tlie globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would ailect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be unstable, and then electrons 
might he thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate <»iit 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts wdth one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into its ow’n system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom posse'^ses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may lly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in ladiuia and other ra^iio-active 
bodie-^. 


We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is Pf'-rt of that of tlie liy<irogen atom. The 
hypothesis gi\es an account of this mass wliich wo 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is suiiounded by 
a held of magnetic force ; that is, there is mag- 
netic encigyin the space around as well as electric 
energy. If the moving body is a sxdiere with the 
charge upon its surface, the qii.antity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may he measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given \elo(ity r, lor 
that energy is inv^l2. If the spliere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy Nvheu moving with 
V is ?nv‘j2. If it has a cliarge, then there is in 
addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to H, say, aPr7-, or the total will be vV-- 

Suppose that ^\lleu without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will be 0. When it has a charge, tliere 
will still he mass or rather the splieie will 
behave jiLst as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a massless 
sphere carrying a suifaoe charge e<|ual to that of 
the hvdrogen atom, and alnuit 10 cm. iii ladius, 
w'ould htdiave as if it hatl mass , of the liydro- 
gen atom. 

If we could suppo'^e that the hydrogen atom eqn- 
taiiis 1700 electrons, w e eouhl thus account for its 
whole mass. Ihit it ai'peavs nuieh more iirobahle 
that that atom contains hiu one or a few electrons, 
so that if w’O are still lo give an electrical account 
of ma.ss, we must break up the positive globe into 
veiy small splioies enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small t harge, far smaller than 
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that on the ele(;tron, these beinp scattered through 
the globe. But for this supiK>sition there does not 
as yob appear to be any justiheation, t.c. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
imuss of tlie electrons is fully accounted for by the 
niagiietie energy of their charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very doubt- 
ful if we have ‘ explained ’ mass. Certainly all 
our measuiements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy in the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric tlieory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
tlirough tlie outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich-Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts — not at the centre alone, 
but spread through all space. 

Summnry, — Present position of tlie atomic theory » 
— The belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
ac'couiits for a vast host of observed facts, for 
wluch no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all exi)lana- 
tion by means of h3’’pothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves with mere description of pheno- 
mena — a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we lind an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemi''try in the hypothesis tliat, in a delinite 
chemical coim)ound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, and that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist liriils that tlie compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he t(.‘rms ' elementary.’ An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kind. No 
exi>lamition other than this has been devised for 
chemical plienoinena, and it works so well that it 
ha.s bc(?n universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
eVLMi conceive of any other hypotlicsis. The hyi>o- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
a\erage, far apart and rushing ab(jut leads to a 
simple e\}»lanation of many gas j>roj)ertics, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter- 
native liyjiothesis has been offered ; and if we 
iU't ept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at al-^o from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular stnicture. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that desciibed, is tlie only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
puriKj'je. It lias served to exidain many of the 
bciiomena, and it has suggesteii researches which 
ave led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which it is founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent glol^e of positive electri(*ity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the jiroperties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
hut in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
w liat we actually observe, and in predicting results 
w liich arc afterwards verified. It is to be regarded 
as a ‘ Moiking iiioihd ’ which gives tlie same results 
os tlic actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


different machinery. From this jioint of view the 
electrical atom is a brilliant success. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium is the only 
phenomenon w hich can faiily be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being assigned to the impact 
of one atom. When w e go behind oh.sorved pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for tlicm — a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verilication — it is possible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
wdiat we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel -work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one typo 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It is, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. Wo must be prepared for altera- 
tion, lor addition, for re-construction, as new 
phenomena are observed and need to be accounted 
for. Wo must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better ‘working model’ is de- 
vised. The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Ola hypotheses break down and new' 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
known phenomena which a hypothesis has sug- 
gested, and tlie new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge w’hen the hypothesis 
itself has vanished from thought. 

Litbraturk. “For early history : R. Angfus Smith, Mnrwir 
of John Daltmy and Iliatory of the Atomic Theory y liondon, 
1856. For the present oondition of knowledge on Atomic 
Weijifhts : S. Youngf, Stoichiometry y IWIS. For the Kinetic 
Theory : O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gases (Entf. tr. 2nd 
ed.) ; an elementary exposition is jciveii in Poyntinjf and 
Thomson, Jleat^, 1908, ch. ix. For the Vortex-rintjr Theor> : 
J. Clerk Maxwell, ‘Atom' m EHr^\ J. J. Thomson. Motion 
of Vortex HtnijSy 1883 [an advanced mathematical treatise carry- 
ing the subjcK’t to its furthest point]. For Professor Larmor's in- 
vestigations : J. Larmor, .Ether and Mattery 19(X) [a mathemat- 
ical exposition). For Lord Kelvin's views on the Boscovichian 
Atoms, his Baltiimre LectureSy Cambridge, 1904 [a treatise on 
cmticsj. For the Klectncal Atomic Theory : J. J. Thomson, 
Electricity and Mattery 1904, Discharge of Klectncity through 
GaseSy 1808, and Corjniscnlar Theory of Mattery 1907 ; Sir O. 
Lodge, Elect ronSy 1900. For the use of the Electrical Theory 
m Optics : P. Drude, Theory of OptieSy 1902 [a mathematical 
treatise on optics, developed on the Electro-magnetic Theory of 
Light, and using the conception of the electric construction of 
the Atom]. J. H. PoYNTlNO. 

ATONEMENT.— See Expiation anl Atone- 
ment. 

ATROPHY. — This term in its siiiijdest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, but in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfechlcment 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetahle.s as a result of 
disuse. The rapid dccrea.so in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) 80 commonly seen as a conseouence of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
m the medical sense come under the heading 
‘ atrojihy * ; this term Is used to express sucli 
changes as the wasting of a muscle wlien its nerve 
supply is cut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without tlie neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is brought 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spinal 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contract 
are derived. Exam^iles of atrophieil imis^des from 
these causes may be found in every Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like tlie 
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eye ; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the brain destroyed, tlie retina, the 
delicate atructuro in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of li^^ht rays, quiclcly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highly organized structures that they be 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs (fiminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
tlie observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
eflects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gills ; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs ap])ear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog ; tlie gills and tail do not 
droj) oil', but are slowly absorbed and disai)pear, 
and tlie aquatic tadjiole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the caitilaginous arclies which supported its gilN, 
and some correlated changes in tlie frameworlv of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atroj)liy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
but later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrojihy and 
disappearance of larval organs may l>c studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins ami 
star-lisbes. Wliilst womlering at lliesc remark- 
able tilings, we sliould not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are born liliiul, owing to 
tlie existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known «as the pupil of the eye ; thi'. 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In llie human embryo this membrane 
is also present, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of lirst rate importance 
in their economy ; hut when the auimabs are born 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood -ves.sels, causing them 
to atrophy ; but they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatoniist. 
Even more remarkable are tne great number of 
vestigi's of parts which may ])e discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more speeiali/ed 
tlie organ has become, the greater the number of 
atroj>liicd parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudimoiits of a 
third eye. The organ of hearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain many atrophied 
parts. This is true of tlie eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a lior.se 
or a dog has throe eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he examines the na.s,al 
side of iiis o\mi orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs alKiuiid in 
vestiges. In those rcniarkablj' modifieii mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found mod ideation of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its steps iii the form of 
atrophie<i organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
flowers known as orchids. The pre,serit writer 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world ill regard to modification of form through 
atrophy an(l suppression of parts— the results of a 
changed environment — that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least imjiortant aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flow^ers are separate, 
some being male and others female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flow'ers 
which, wdien fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the geims of organs belonging to 
))oth sexes, and tliat in the com se of growth the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
w’hilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ary or completely atiuphy. It happens, and not 
infrequently, that in a llow'er of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally : such are called hermaplirodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit — man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
ahvays sterile, and regarded as malformation.s. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophieil parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, be a bource of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck. 
Probably the two most peisisteritly fatal are the 
vermiform a]q)endix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative ot the yolk-sac, known as Meckel’a 
diverticuluin, a fertile source of intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 


part of the alimentary canal known os the denvi. 
When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppiessed, or rcpre.^'Cnted by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears a fairly formed 
pait in an animal, it is regardeil as a malformation. 
For example, men and women normally j)os.sos 3 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the veitebral segments in 
the neeK, and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute undiflereiitiateil ribs. In many vertebrates 
the oone'^ponding eei\ical and lumbar veitebra3 
hear well-uevelopetl libs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary libs in the 
neck and loin apjiear as w ell-develoi>od elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a .skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
eoiidition has a deeper meaning. The interpreta- 
tion w'hich the morphologist places on the matter 
is this; Man is desceiuled fiom an ancestor who 


normally possessed more than twoKo jmirs of iibs ; 
the cervical ami lumbar ribs have umlergone sup- 
piession, and are repre.sented by nidiment.s or 
vestiges. When a vestige of this eharaetcr re- 
appears in a funetional form, it is described as an 
example of ata\ism (^/.c.) or re\ersion. 

Atavistic plicmmiena are ca.^'i I y studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of great fa-seinatiou sinco 
CJoctlie drew' the attention of Ixitanists to the fact 
that the vaiious parts o{ a flower may be regarded 
a.s modified leaves. This docs not mean that each 
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part of a llower is a metaiiiurphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural gradation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals ; and 
not infrequently sepals will bo replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. Tlie changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as giadiial as from bracts to sc[)als ; and the 
homology is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion w ith the append- 
ages of crustaceans ; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster wdth an antenna surmounting its eye-stalk 
and replacing the wliole or part of its eye. Yet 
parallel malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
children, wdieii the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. Al- 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘natural selection,’ it 
must be admitted thcat the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also ceitain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, w'e should be able to explain 
the origin of species, and tlie cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also Dkgeneration, Disease. 

Literature. ~F. E. Beddard, A Book on Whales, London, 
1900* C. Darwin, The FeitiLisatuyn of 0)chuU\ London, 1885; 
J. Bland-Sutton, Evolution and Disease, London, 1890; M. 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 18(59. 

J. Bland-Sutton. 

ATTACHMENT. — Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations; (1) attachment to the 
thinp of sense ; (2) to objects of affection ; (3) to 
the fruits of action. 

I. Attachment to the things of sense . — This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the ph} .^ical ami emo- 
tional environment has for tlie lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious tliat attachment in tliis 
sense is iierfectly natural, and is quite neces.sary 
for long stages of evolution during w hich the ego in 
man is gaining expeiience and leaining the neces- 
sity for self-con tiol, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selfish, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of huimanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each indiviaual .soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new' centre bjrmed ; and it i.s 
religion that then begin.s to draw' in oiiposition 
to that downward absorption in worldly alfaii.s 
w'hich claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed ]>e Tong jieriods during which 
the attnution tow’ards a .s])iiitual life may seem 
almost inoperative, but sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new course of life, when the 
old way will be for.saken and an ui^wartl path 
adopted. 

Objects of ajfection. — Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phase.s, is strongly permeated 
with selfishness, yet there is alw ays ana in all causes 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
liegins to humanize ancf improve the entire nature. 
From sex and familvafiection.s — extended CTadually 
to comra<les and mend.s — there eventually arise.s 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attax'hment as it grows in un.selh.shness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. Thr fruit.^ of action. — Man seeks advanta- 
geous rt‘-ults ; lie .sets his mind on success, and is 
proportionally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in fMcoidance with his wishes or again^^t them. 


He is attached to the outcome of his ellorts, and is 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to (lod. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gita (ch. 6) has 
so much to say : ‘ 'riie man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he w ho through desire has attach- 
ment for the fruit of action is bound down thereby.’ 
Man acts less and less sellishly as he rises tow^ds 
perfection, and he remains unefismayed and natient 
when the results appear adverse. When lie has 
rid himself of all the low'er attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
rea^ to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

Literature.— Fowler and Wilso^ The Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894, p. 98; Davidson, Christian Ethics, London, 
1899, p. 110 f. ; Newbolt, The Sacrament of the Altar, I/>ndon, 
1908, pp. 176, 200; Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and 
Present^, London, 1908, p. 93. See also Dktachment, Ix)VE, 
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ATTENTION.— 

‘Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual presence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from psy- 
chologists of the English empnicist school. The Germans have 
explicitly treated of it, either as a faculty or as a resultant ; 
but in the pages of such writers as Locke, Hume, Hartley, the 
Mills, aiui Spencer, the w’ord scarcely occurs, or if it does so, it 
IS parenthetically and as if b}' inadvertence. The motive of 
this Ignoring of the phenomenon is obvious enough. These 
writers arc bent on showing how the higher faculties of the 
mind are pure prodin ts of “ experience " ; and experience is 
supposed to be of something simply given. Attention, implying 
a degree of reactive spontaneity, would seem to break through 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes “ experience,^' 
and hence must not be bjioken of under penalty of interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale* (James, Principles of Psy- 
chology, i. 402). 

This is the opening paragraph of James’s chapter 
on Attention, which introduced into English-speak- 
ing countries a new and better way of treating the 
subject. Other w riters on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the W'orks 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of its significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in expeiience, other schoobs also 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms lind.s 
.scuircely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience a.s given and determined by the pressure 
of the external older on the mind, insi^ted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience as determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for some of them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; there i.s scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricists come to 
practically the same icsult. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, hecau.se they wish to account 
for all the products of expeiience by law's of 
association whicli cluster things together inde- 
pendently of the activity of the subject; and 
idealists, in the interests of the ideal orJer, regani 
experience as dictated by tlie objective selection 
of pure thought. 

In triitli, the question of attention and itssignili- 
cance involves the w hole que.stiou of the jiossibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether the move- 
ment of life is W’liolly determined from witliout, 
or W'hethei the organic lieing has the pow'cr of 
-•(dccting, out of various possibilities, what it can 
Im‘ and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, os Dr. Ward calls it, or organic selec- 
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lion, as rrofussor Baldwin calls it? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
which it lias no function? Is there subjective 
seleiition, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection ? The question is too large to 
be argued heic, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
an<l Ethics. 

'riie question may be broadly stated thus : Is 
there an autonomy of life ? Is the proj)er activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology ? And are 
there now concepts required to describe the func- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic woild? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly allirmed that a true and adeq^uate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physics and chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were only transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘ Zoology* in EBr^^ and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation hehl 
the field. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in luological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general ^^ay, by the action of 
physical forces. 

‘What at first seems to bo the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an acli\e process of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillaiity amonj? 
hoiiiopfcneous elements ma> afterwards be show'n to depend on 
specialized metabolic (‘onditions of the surfaces as its principal 
cause' (I)ric8<'h, The Science arid P/nlogopfnj of the OrganisrUy 
i. p. 93). 

As Driesch further .shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘tliey are u.sed by life.* In this 
sentence the issue is stated with clearness and 
precision. Lif(3 uses for its own purpose the 
physical and chemical processes, and account mu^t 
l>e taken of th(3 activity of life, if Ave are to under- 
stand the piohlcin of vital hidiaviour. 

Life, then, uses the pliy'-ical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and hy its own activity disposes of them for 
its OAvii puipuse, and puts tlicm to usc*^ not foith- 
comiiig in the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and used for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on tlie part of life ; it 
takes what it needs and neglects Avhat it does not 
need. 

‘Turn a misccllaucous lot of birds into a garden : a flyc^iUdier 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the woriuM an<l snaiN. Scatter a nuxture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus w ill 
spring up in the dry. Hags and rushes in the marshy, ground ; 
violets and ferns in the shady hollow's, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. . . . Hy the principle of 8ii])jective selection special 
environments are singled out by dilTereiit individuals from the 
general environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any competition. Two artists or two anglers nmj 
be in each other’s way, but an artist and an angler w ill hcu^dl> 
incommoflc each other. A garden w’oiild still interest a fl.\- 
ratcher if there were neither ju'ase nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects rcrnaimd, whereas the bullfinch wouUl at once 
forsake it. Natural selection, os distinct from subjcctixe selec- 
tion, comes into )>Iav onh when two anglers contend for the 
same fish, two arti.sts conuu*U* for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the w’orm tliat tlie later one imust go without’ 
(Ward, Naiurahsin and i. 296 f.). 

Eor a complete explanation of biological pheiio- 
iiiena, account inuat uo taken, no doubt, of the two 
comprehonaivo factors Slimmed ii|> under the names 
of ‘natural selection* and ‘subjective selection.* 


This is not the jilace to deal with them in any com- 
prehensive manner (see art. Activity and other 
related articles). Here it is sufficient to say that 
naturiil sehjction (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest tlie 
activity of life. These show that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its owm way, 
and for its own purposes. 

The wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to tlie 
problem set to the psychologist and the moralist 
by the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions im[)osed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical law s, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within Avhich attention is to be 
exeicised. As in biology Ave ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vital experi- 
ence Avithout the postulate of the activity of the 
organism? so here aa^c fisk the question, Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laA\s and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental behaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject? 

As regards life in general, it is to bo observed 
tliat its hist Avork is concerned Avith those move- 
ments Avhich are indis[)CTisable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. As a primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in older that such an end may bo 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connectea Avith this problem Avould lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also tlie relation of feeling generally 
toAvards physiological piocesscs on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. \Vithout 
entering into these, Ave shall merely notice here 
tliat life can be desciibed only as a series of actions 
liaMiig reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the pro'^ervation 
of the Species. It is a question Avhetlier those 
activities Avhich are said to be instinctive in the 
individual are really so ; that is, Avhether they are 
the outcome of activities Avhich at the outset Avere 
acts of choice, these lieing by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or aa bother they Avere automatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive Avere originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, Avhich usually accompanies the 
exercise of vital functions, have been translated 
into iiabit, and have pa>sed into the region of 
reflex action Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence,* i.c, 
Aoluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 
pulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 
Iiabit iial or reflex action. 

But, if Ave take any oi' ani^m as it stands, 
lea\ing undecided the qin*-iion as to the forces 
A\hieh liave opeuite»l to make it aa hat it is, there 
is no doubt iliat every organism has to adjust 
itself to its eiiviionment. Wlietlier it has been 
made by the sIoav processes of Avhat is called 
natural selection, or AAhether it has had something 
to do Avith the making of itself, yet, as it is theie 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive, 
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to woik, to fulaj)t itself to varying coiulitioii.s ; and 
if it is to survi\e, it must sel(M;t the most advan- 
tageous course ot action. In tlie case of life gener- 
ally this IS comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 
preservation or the preservation of the species. 

‘All artfl of \shcthcr external or iiiLcrn.il, are iliinlcd 

into tuo f^reat classes, the first coinprisinj>f simple or impulsive 
acts , the be('ond, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Sim]>lo or impulsno acts are determined by a sinjrlc motive, 
whereas complex acts, thoujfh they may lie determined by a 
sinjjle motwe, imply a choice betxseen several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which is preceded hy a fcolmjr of doubt and 
hesitAtion. The latter is also termed* a fre<* act, or an act of 
“frcc-will,” because it expresses more elearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and indepeiiflcnce of the individual 
W'ith rej^aid to external stimuli. Impulse c acts are also aoUs of 
volition, thoujjli in a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
posscs’H the character of .spontaneous conscioimness, which dis- 
tinguishes all manifestations of the W’lll * (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology ^ p 213). 

In an ordinary organism, up to the ajipearanoc of 
rellective con.sciousiie.ss, action is <liiLM*ted to its 
ends mainly by A\liat Villa calls ‘a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impuLse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object. 
Whether thi.s is the ontcomc of natural selection, 
or 'whether it is acquired by the organi.'^m itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessaiy here to decide. For in eitlier case the 
adaptation is tlioro, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an approimatc object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and iin- 
pcrfitive. 

In a life wliich is merely organic, the need of tlie 
organism may be regarded as in direct and simple re- 
lation toits external olijects, and proceeds straight to 
the aiqiropnationof tliem; in conscious life, or in tlie 
life Mhich is on the vay towards self-conscioiisricss, 
other factors enter in, and the situation lieconics 
more com])k‘x. Yet the more complex situation 
rises naturally out of the simpler. Tiicro is no 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
liegins to be properly exerci.sed. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements arc re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the olijccts wliicli are to sfitisfy those needs. 
Witli the gro'wth of consciousness, the awareness 
become.s intensilied, until, in the fully-developed 
Belf-conscious life, consci<iusness i.s axvare of itself 
and of all its needs and aims. Dutcon.sciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this aw'areness 
involves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully described in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is ‘a purpo.seful volition, suffused 
w ith peculiar feelings of cflort or strain, and accom- 
panied by a clianged condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness’ {Vayrhology , Descriptive 
and Explanatory y p. 61). While the description 
just given seems to apply in its fullness only to a 
mental life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
^rvqd that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to tlie exclusive 
operation of any particular activity of the mind. 
It is, on the contrary, tlie synthesis of all the 
activities of the mind, Avhether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking^ Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious- 
ness, and is jircsent in every field of consciousnesa, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward ; 

‘ As to the subjective relatiun of objects, the relation of pre- 
senlation itself, we have merely to note that on the side of the 
subject it implies what, for want of a lietter word, may be called 
aitenb/m, extending the denotation of this tf*rm so as to include 
even what we ordinardy r.all inattention. Attention 80 used will 
thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness— so inucli of 
it, Uiat is, as answci^ to being mentally active, active enough 


at least to “ receive impressions.” Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object: we might 
indeed almost call intensity the matter of a presentation, with- 
out which It 18 a nonentit>- ' (hJJii lO, art. ‘ Psychology,’ p. 41»>). 

Awareiie.ss of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
as elements in experience become more or less 
intense. It is imimssiblc here to enumerate all the 
elements wdii(*li enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
1 the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is v\ithont 
piirpo.se, that it is arou.scd by change in mental 
experience— by pleasure or pain, or hy the over- 
stimulation of sense or faculty— -and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involuntary way. Dut 
sucli rudimentary forms of conscious activity aie 
the foundations on which voluntarj^ deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘ attention ’ to its more de- 
veloped foim, and refuse to recognize the more 
rmlimentary forms as w’orthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would be 
no po.ssibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of tlie deliberate sustained atten- 
tion whicli faslnons for it. self a scheme of living, 
and shajies moans for realizing it. Mental activity 
in acceidin^ the given, in beinp interested in it, 
lind.s that it can enhance the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the How of the 
stieam of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between de.«irable and undesiiablc elements, and 
thus the value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the projier name of such activity is 
simply ‘attention.’ 

Usually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. \Vc have 
seen from Dr. Ward iliat a large nart of the 
stream of consciousness i.s properly incnidcd under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. It is 
possible so to describe the cllcets of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual. One may say, with Professor 
Pillshury, that ‘ the essence of atl(*nlion as a con- 
seiou.s process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of olhcis ’ 
(Attentiony p. 11). Thi.s is quite true, only it 
leaves out tne essential element of how attention 
was directed so as to prcnluce that result. In fact, 
in tlie able work cited so much stress is laid on 
proccbses and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there are many 
valuable descriptions of the motor concomitants 
of attention, of its conditions, of the elicets of 
attention on consciousness, and so on, and yet 
the ])Topcr character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chapter on ‘ Tlie Conditions 
of Attention ’ arc these : 

* The conditiona of any act of attention are to he found in the 
present environment (objective eonditions) and in the past 
experf'Ticc of the individual (Huhjective conditions). The mam 
olijcctive conditions are the intensity, extent, and duration of 
the Btiinulus. The subjective conditions arc to be found in the 
idea in mind at the time, in the mood of the moment, the 
education, jircvious scicial environment, and licredity of tlie 
individual’ (p 1*1) 

Professor James has said : 

‘ M> experience is what I agree to atteml to. Only those 
items which 1 notice shajic my mind ; without selective interest 
exiKjrience is an utter chaoH. Interest alone gives accent and 
cmphasiH, light and shade, harkgroiind and fon-ground- intel- 
Iifj^ible perspective, in a w'ord. It varies in every creature, but 
without it the consciousness of every creature would be a grey, 
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chaotic indiscriminativeness, impossible for us even to con- 
ceive ’ (Psychology y i. 402 f.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘ Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention * speaks thus : 

* Neither interest nor ** mental activity ” can be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it Is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity — a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ’ (p. 68). 

According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘ things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them : we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, but we 
are left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. Ilia book 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘Attention.’ It contains many things 
which are’ of the highest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
con.spicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called ‘ General Conclusions ’ : 

* Using attention as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and to make it 
servo as a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influenceH recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received iiiinie<liately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely deteriiiines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by oHsociatioii Just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be permitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the jireceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the comiilctc scries of earlier 
expenencea and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he is. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term ’ (p. 318 f.). 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention a.s ‘ the cflect of the sum -total of previous 
conscious states,’ etc,, has he not left out tlie most 
essential element in attention ? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies wliich have made ‘ him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself ? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experience.s, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, scliool, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he account for the 
manifold dill'erences between them ? It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbuiy, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress on 
natural selection, and neglects the part played by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effects. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man wluit 
he is ; but that has to be sunplemented by a par- 
ticular study of the man in his habit as he lives. 
It does not help us much to say that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, and that Burns was a Scots- 
man ; for we have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and what 
was the interest which directed their attention to 
this or to that line of thouglit and action. It is 
possible that we may never be able to give a 


scientiiic explanation of the individual in this 
relation or in any other ; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must be 
accepted in all his concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by HottUing (Outlines of Psy- 
chology y pp. 108-112) tliat, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we arc nob given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. P^xcitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

* If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceedfi in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive ? Excitations cau flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, e.j/., reoei>es 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light Several 
senses, moreo\er, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at every instant a 
chaos of diverse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Refloxly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excitation to another . . . The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another Is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place ' (p. 120 f ). 

llefcrring to the whole discussion for fiirtlier 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention niaj^ determine what sensations may 
occupy the centre of consciousness, what may he 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of reliex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations em will be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
ettbrt. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the inagnili- 
cent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things liecause wo cannot do other- 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is calleil ni)ii- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold. They may be antagonistic t4) one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may invest it with such 
interest as to maKO attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
sixch a degree that no efifort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
written, or a book is in process of preparation ; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and wo 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it ; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shons tliat, by the 
constant and ever-renewed cflort of attention, a 
subject wdiicli at the outset was dry and uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as w'e master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. Tiie 
powder of concentrating our attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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centration may become more piolonged, until no 
etibrt is nooded to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tary attention has become spontaneous (see Stout, 
AnaUjtir VsifrhoJnqu^ vol. i. p. 241 f.). 

It '\^ouId be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention. lieference may be made generally to 
systematic ticatiscs on Psychology, in which the 
various kinds arc described. \'’’ital needs, the 
calls ot love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
\iionment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name ‘attention.’ It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to sjieak of them under the general 
heads of ‘ external ’ and ‘ internal.’ The external 
are the presentations with the accom]>anying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their jiroccMlure. The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of tlie current of jiresent.a- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the j)iesence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency rebuking from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and intciual 
movements an attempt lias been made to intro- 
duce gi eater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases ‘involuntary’ and 
‘voluntaiy,’ which many still use as adequate, 
some i)s^> cliologists liave introduced the terms 
‘ perception ’ and * apperception ’ {([ v,). By ‘ per- 
ception ’ they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
it is ‘ apperceived.’ In the art. Apperception will 
I>e found the history and meaning of this term ; it 
is suflicient to say hcie that those psychologists 
wlio use attention in this sense define it as that 
leculiar stale, characterized by certain special 
eelings, which accompanies aj)perception. Spatial 
illiistiations are used to describe the state of aj)- 
peiception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apiierception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness ; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, wliile others pass along a diameter, 
and bo through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These j^ass through the centre of the 
ear til. Apperceived mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pfiss througli the ceiitie of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perccjdion and apperception might be 
very helpful, if wi iters on iVychology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our pcrccjilioiis and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
detehnined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
We can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere reguid to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psychology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and as 


regards mental laws they are used by the mind, 
4'he determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, wliicli guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique expoiiciice. To determine accurately the 
practical juohlem of attention for any individual 
would he to determine the loal cliaraeter of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of science, 
wliich deals with the general, and with the sujier- 
peisonal, or tlie iiifra-])ersonal. 

The characteristic dillerenee between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntaiy attention, is that in the one case the 
strain follows directly on the presentation of the 
stimulus, and in the other case the stiaiii, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction tx> wards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

* The fusion of the Bonsation with the corresponding idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order in 
\olunKii> and iiivolunt.iry attention. We see in great measure 
what we wisii to sec, and as a general rule aie able to see only 
what we w'lsh. Hence tlie possibility of strokes of genius and 
projihecies, as also of illusory interpretations of facts. The 
originally sanguine tendency of Iiuniun nature anticipates ex- 
perience, ana oiiK graduallv accepts correction from it 
Fortunately exi^ericnce has tlic j^ower to open our eyes and 
foicc us to faec. Hut the activity of the will is alwa^is an 
e.sbential condition' (IIolMing, Outlines of Psychology^ p. 316). 

The relation of attention to the general laws of 
the system in wliich we live is too hirge a buhject 
to be discussed here. Generally it is analogous to 
the relation of life to the system of which life 
forms a part. The conscious subject lives in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It reacts against the en- 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and vvliat it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modilies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings, 
('onscious life modifies its environment so as to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses ib^elf on the cnvironnicnt, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shane 
of food, clothing, and liouscs. Iloines are built, 
cities are founded, facilities of trav el are made to 
abound. We need not enumerate tlie resources of 
civilization. TJie forces of natuie are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomjdish liis ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at- 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may be set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know xvhat 
are really the laws of the system in wdiich w'e live. 
No doubt this is the characteristic of the liigliest 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also clioice enters, for 
it is allowable for a man to tliink twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their flow 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our interest dominates our 
attention. Beferring to the art. VALUE for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, we state 
briefly here that it is the cliaracteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual li/e 
to tiaiisform the givim xvorld into a world 
which will correspond with its liigliest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms those may take, and what strivings may 
issue from the attempt to make a world in 
which our values may be realized, cannot be de- 
scribed heie. But whatever value may be striven 
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after by tliis people or by that, or by this man or by 
iliat, it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local liabitatioii and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the ellbrt to see the How of things as it is; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglec.tcd in 
the desiie to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the aitist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the }>eautiful is tlie valin* 
that IS Jiigliest. On the oilier hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
aroiiml the whole ciicle ot human activity. In 
w'hatever direction we look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values — arti.stic, scientific, etliical, spiritual — arc 
the dominating interests of conscious life, «and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 

For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to be formed into a world of 
specific value in ’uliicli it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whetln'r mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
results not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the conscious sjurit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Prinripia of 
Newton, whicli, after all, is as mucli j)oetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The ])hilosophy of Hegel, e.g.^ or of 
other great masters in [jliilosophy, is a revelation 
of personality^ as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcriiit of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the woild has to make a world foi 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world 
How each world so made corresponds to the world 
which is common to all, how the general is re- 
lated to the individual world, is another question. 
Vdiat concerns us heie is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which tin; wwld of values is made ; and 
without its working no world is possible for man. I 

Literaturk. — W. James, Piinciph a of Psychology, London, 
1890; Driesch, The iSciencc ami Philosophy of the Orgamsm 
(Gifford Lecture), i., London, 1908 ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Aonosticisin^y I^ondon, 1903, and art. ‘ Psychology’ in 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, London, 1903 ; Ladd, Psy- 
chology, Descriptive and Explanatory, London, 1894 ; Pills- 
bury, Attention, Ijondon, 1908; Hoffding, Outlines of Psy- 
chology, London, 1892 , Stout, Analytic Psychology, new e<i , 
London, nK)2. JAMES IVERACH. 

ATTIS. — Aitis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybcle, the Great Mother, was ana- 
logous to tliat borne by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
liaal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Or Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly intluenced by Semitic 
religion, his worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Gieat Motl'er, and never inde- 
pendent of it, became strongly centralized in 
rhrygia and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries, was introduced into Greece, and finally 
became known throughout the Roman Empire. 
According to the legend given by Fausanias (vii. 17) 
as current among the Phrygians, the seed of Zeus, 
discharged in sleep upon the earth, begot the 
hermaphroditic monster Agdistfs, wlio was after- 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. An 
almond tice having spi ung from these, the daughter 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bore 
Attis, who, after liaving been exposed, was reare<l 
by a h e-goat, became very beautiful, and inspired 
passion in Agdistis. Reing about to wed the king’s 
daughter, Attis was struck with madness by Ag- 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptial 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re- 
pentance prevailed iiimn Zeus to preseive the body 


of Attis from wa.sting away or decaying. In 
Arnobius {ado. Nationc^, v. 6-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
namea Nana, and the king and his daughter are 
Midas and la. Tlie Great Motlier, created by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha on Mount Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire com})any with madness. Att-i.s 
mutilates himself under a ])ine tree, and la, after 
wrapping Attis in wool and mourning over him, 
kills hei.sclf. The fatal pine is home by the 
Mother into her cave, where she and Agilistis 
wildly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
youth to remain undecay cd. Ins hair to grow, and 
his little linger to move. Agdistis has the lx)dy of 
the yoiitli consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour. The little finger 
(digitus^ SdKTvXo?) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel (GGN^ 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Melon, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of i)lague and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the Phrygians. In 
OvkI’s version of the legend (Fust. iv. 223 ff.), Attis 
breaks his pledge of chastity to Cybele ; Sagaritis, 
the nymph who has sinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while the youth himself mutilates 
his own perMui in a frenzy on Mount Dindyinon. 
In the version of Arnobius the blending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent — one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele — and tlie latter and Agdistis are really 
identical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth is killed by a boar, is found (Paus. vii. 17). 

There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent. B.C., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great iirominenco in Greece, because 
of the strange and un -Hellenic nature of its 
rites. Tlie same is true of it in Italy un to the 
Kmpire. There is no direct evidence of tlie exist- 
; ence of the worship of Attis at Rome under the 
I Ivepuhlic, and the general probability of its exist- 
I ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu- 
I mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might ho expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAP A xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased in 
iin)>ortaiice, Attis being worshippea side by side 
with the Great Motlier, and frequently a])pcaring 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother ^^hich covered the period March 
15-27 (Hopding, Attis, seiyie Myt^n vnd sein 
Knit, (lessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
tlie college of Camiophori, or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession — a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the linding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on the reedy hanks of the rner 
Gallus, hut more likely a reminiscence of a primi- 
tive pliallic procession (see Showerman, ‘Canna 
intrat and the Caniiopliori,’ in the Classtral 
Journal, ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed ifor the day. On March 22 the 
sacred pine, the emblem of the self-mntilation 
of Atti.s, was home in jiroci'^sion by the Deji- 
drophori to the lemple of the Motlier on the 
Palatine, its trunk wound ^^ith fillets of wool 
and its hraiiehes hung wilh garlands of violets, 
the whole being regarded as a commemora- 
tion of tlio ^^ral^ping of Attis’s l>ody in wool by 
la and the decking of the original tree by the 
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Motlier ^\ith the violets vliicii fioin Altis’s 

blood. < hi March 24, Dioi S'tngalnis^ fasting and 
mourning syinliolizcd the grief of the Mother at 
the (loath of Attis. Tiie si>eoial feature was the 
orgiasticMlaiioo and song of the priests, culminat- 
ing in solf-lacjoration, and even sclf-einasculation 
(not attested at Home), in commemoration of the 
iiiial deed of Attis. At night the mystics par- 
took of a sacrament, and pcrhai>s underwent the 
liaptisin of hlood in the taurooohum (wh. see). 
March 2^ was the day of rejoicing (Uilarid) at the 
resurrection of Attis. On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Rrquietio^ occuiicd the a 

ceremonial bathing of the goddt'ss in the Almo, a 
stream a sliort distance south of Rome, followed 
by uni\ersal rejoicing, a feature of which wiis 
dramatic lepresentation of the story of tlic Mother 
and Attis. Tlie crioholium (wh. sec), or sacrihcc 
of a ram, involving the hlood -baptism, and conse- 
quent jiuriticjation and regeneration, of the person 
wlio performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the fdKrnholium, a similar sacrilicje to 
the Uieat ^lother, for tlie purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the (fual worship. The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis. 'File Attis in Catullus Ixiii. is intended to 
represent a type of the jiricsthood. 

The ("ylxde- Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fiiiitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her ; his enuisculation is the cutting of 
her flints ; his death, his burial, ami his preserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize tlie death 
and ju'esei vation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter ; his rcsuirection is the return of 
the uarmth of sjiring. The festival of tlie Hilaria 
occur: e<l on Maich 25, tlie lirst day of the ascent 
of tlie sun, while the SangmnU — the day of 

lamentation and self-scourging — was the last day 
of in ter. In the 4th cent. A.D., under tlie inllii- 
enco of syncTotism, Attis came to bo regarded as 
a symliol of the sun. He and the Creat Mother 
were also sometimes thougJit of as a ])arallcl 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidoi. Ep, iv. 81. 28). 

In ait, Attis appca.rs only under the Kmpirc, and 
for the nio'^t jiart in connexion with the Mother. 
Ho is u'^iially standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the Phrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. TIic most iiniiortant statue of liim is 
tile liateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 
Half nude, ANitli a long nuiiitlc fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, liis left elhow^ on the head of Idieaii Zeus. In 
the left liand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on tlic head a 
liine garland uith fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 
a lialf moon, and two sjiears of grain. The halt 
moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-g(xl, Men. 

LiTKRATrRK.—Hiig-o Hepding*, AttiSj seine Mythcn vnd sein 
K\Ut^ (^lessen, 11K)3 ; Grant Showerman, ‘ Was Attis at Komc 
under the llejiiihlic in TAP A x\i (HM)0)pp. 4a 59, and ‘The 
(jfeat Mother of the Gods’ in Dulletui o/ the Unu'ersiti/ of 
Wiscomin^ No. xlni., Madison, 1901. See also artt. CvRKLKand 
grkat 310TI1KR. Grant Siiowkuman. 

ATTRACTION and REPU LSION.— ‘ Attrac- 
tion ’ is the name given to those forces exerted 
between Inxlies which tend to draw the bodiijs 
together or to resist their scpaiation. ‘ Repulsion ’ 
is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
elfect. Roth forces are to he seen exerted in the 
following familiar phenomena: in gravitating 
IkxIio, in vaiious magnetii/* and electric pheno- 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the coiiesion of the 
parts of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we adopt the analysis given by Kant (Mona- 
dologia physira, 1756, and Mctaphysischc Anfangs- 
grvndc dcr Natnrwissenschrtft, 1786), we niay even 
add ; tlic very existence of a space filling body 
presupposes these two forces or tendencies. A 
body must resist compression (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must nndst expansion, or it w'ould bo 
scattered iiideliiiitely tlirough space. 

Attiaetioii and repulsion are to be diilercntiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres- 
sure, ill that they act from a distance; and this 
characteristic hiis made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a l)ody exert a 
force where it is not ? The day has gone by when 
the mcta])liysician had the temerity to give an 
a priori answer to tlic question thus simply put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents, the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followers of 
Dcscaites, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer ; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural light’ tliat a body can act 
where it is not ((d. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
but it still involves a truly metaphysical or rt priori 
problem. On the one liand, empirical evidence 
leads us to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
add iliat the only true contiguity is where bodies 
have one point in common, and this, in turn, w'ould 
involve complete coincidence of the two bodies ; 
for the same problem of contiguity must he raiseil 
regarding all the points in each body. On the 
other hand, there is much prejudice, 'svell or ill 
grounded, against tlie doctrine that a body acts at 
a distanc'e. Faraday, it seems, had this ])rejiulicc ; 
and his discovery of a medium beUveen two bodies 
acted upon by magnetic forces, along witli evi- 
dence of tension ami pressure within this medium, 
iustified his point of view. Again, there have 
oecn repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to pressure 
(cf. the theory of Lc Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
article ‘Attraction’ in A7>V^). Possildy this jire- 
judicc has its origin in the fact that our ])odies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that w lien 
Nve are moved we feel the preswsure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the surface of our body. 
Sucii an explanation of this prejudice docs not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metajihysical problem arises : Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actually present 
in man’s attempt to exjilain nature, forbidding 
liiiii to rest satisfied witli an explanation that 
involves the action of one liody upon aiiotlier from 
a distance? Whenever we are forced to adopt as 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, hut 
as a confession of ignorance? Docs tliere not 
remain in all such cases an unsolved jnohlem 
bidding us seek for a medium between the two 
bodies? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
ca.ses, and found it. (Juglit not science to seek it 
in all coses? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude? If so, wx can 
call it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump- 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 
prove that ho(ri(»s do not act upon one another 
from a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do ; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
w'e have not as yet been able to find any known 
inedium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuous snare all particles of matter must be 
separated, and tlierefore cannot be in absolute 
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contiguity, does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the laigor metapliysical ques- 
tion : Js not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems ; that is, does 
not all scientific explanation leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
than those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infiniiHin'i In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relatiAG to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the i>roblem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity, f -f. artt. Atomic Thkouy. 

Litkraturb.— C lerk Maxwell, art. * Attraction,' EBr lii. C3 ; 
Mach, The Science of Mechanics^ Kiipr. tr., .‘ird ed., Chicapfo and 
London, 1907, p. 245 IT. ; Ostwald, Eafurphilosopme^t Leipzig, 
1902, ‘ i)as energetische Weltbild ’ ; Pearson, Grammar of 
Science*^, I/)ndon, 1900, p. 272 ff.: Berkeley, PrincipUs of 
J{v7tian KnovMgCj 1710, sect. 103 fT. ; Leibniz, FIi<lniann's ed., 
j). 767; Kant, MnnatMogia physica, 1756, and Metaphynischc 
Arifangnyraiuie der Natunvishcnschaftj 1786; Lotze, Meta- 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1887, bk. ii., cha. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the Reuse of the influence of one person upon 
another, see A. W. Small, General Sociolony, Chicago and 
London, 1905, p. 564 ff. ; Harless, System of vhristtan Ethics, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 18GS, i>. 433 ; and art. Lovk 

W. T. Marvin. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION. ---«ee COxN- 

EESSIONS. 

AUGURY. —See Divination. 

AUGUSTINE. — I. Life.— Aurelius Augustine 
(the prumorneii ‘Aurelius’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his oxvn works 
or in his coriesjiondence) was born of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., A.D. 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in* his child- 
hood tlic luincijdes of Chiistianity, and great 
sacrifices w'ere made to gdve him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth lie was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and xvas so in- 
liamed by the reading of Ciceio’s llortcnsius in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he Avas lired was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he jnactised hrst at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Koine, and Milan 
up to the great ciisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from his Christian 
training to the Manicha^ans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism ; but he had 
already fought his 'way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonisis, before his con- 
version to Catholic Christianity took ])lace at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval ludwcen this crisis and his baptism (ICaster, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Home, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio-philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 305) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framework was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly Ciallcd incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Clnirch 
has possessed.’ * We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand, lie uas 

* Hariiack, Monasiicism and the Confessions of Augustine, 
p. 123. 


not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
cance. He did much to heal the schisms xvhich tons 
the African Chinch. He regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not be forgotten that the txvo great (jiegorys 
stood upon his shouldeis. Rut his direct uork as 
a reformer of Church life wns done in a corner, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
Hood of the Vandal invasion. 

2 . Writings. — It w’a.s through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wi<ler influence was ex- 
cited, that he entered both the Church and the 
world as a revolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the (Miurch, but 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was alieady an 
author when he became «a Christian, having pub- 
lished (about 380) an lesthetical study (now lost), 
on De fmlchro ct apto. Rut his amazing literary 
productivity began with his conversion. His first 
Christian writings were a series of religio-philo- 
sophical treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a s})eciiically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contio- 
versial w'orks against the Mfiniclueans, Donatists, 
Pelagians, inteispersed with Riblical expositions 
and aogmatic and ethical studies. The w hole was 
crowned by four or five great liooks in which his 
genius finds perhai)s its fullest expression. These 
are his Confcssioncs (397-400), in w hich he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form ; the do iJurtrina 
Christinna (397-426), in which the princi])les of 
his Riblical exposition are e\poun(i(‘(l ; the En^ 
chiridioii ad Laurcntiuni on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), whicli contains his mo.st serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini- 
late (395-420), in xn hicli its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the do Chvitnte Dci (413-426), in w hich aie lanl 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of histoiy. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and lie dexoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique Retrartfitmues (426-428), in 
wdiich he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The inlluence w hich they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less wtH afl’ected to them (c.g, the interpolators of 
(ieniiadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vitay ch. 
vii.). In point of fact they entered the Cluircli as 
a leaven wdiich has ever since WTought pow’erfully 
tow ards leavening the w'liole mass. 

3 . Influence. — PO extent . — The greatness of 

the inlluence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the dixision 
bctw^eeii the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly be represented as having been ‘ prepared ’ 
l)y liim.* No doubt, according to Renan’s saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Fmpire, 
and the division of the Empire the propnocy 
of the division of tlie Church, Rut it was 
Augustine w ho imj)rinted uj)on the Western 
section of the Church a character so sjx'cilie as 
naturally to bring tlie separation of the Churches 
in its train. It must not he inferred, liowexer, 
that Ids inlluenee was felt only in the West. Tlie 

uevailing imjiression to this elleet imj»lio.s some 

ailnre to appreciate not only the extent of the 
intereonr.se between the East and the West in 
Augustine's day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological eonstructions. 
TJie interest of the Antioehenesin Western Christo- 
* Router, AugusUnxsche Studicn, vii. 499. 
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logical Ihoiiglit, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistcs and the correspondence of Theodorct, is 
only one example of a much wider fact ; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which form almost the en- 
tirety of * dogma ’ in the East, so far from being a 
gift from (he East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to the East — the former 
througli the intermediation of * tlie great Hosius,* 
and the latter throujjh that of Leo the Great. 
Augustine, through whom — woikiiig, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
(Tieeks, but in entire independence of them — the 
doctiine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to aflect the Greeic con- 
stiuction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on tliis great t()j)ic only to tlie thought of the 
West. Put Ins ("hristological conceptions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
( Uiristofogical deiinitions of the Itast as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the We^t on the Iverson of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw some^^ hat apart, 
not only with lespect to that pcieniual bone of 
contention, the Jilioquc clause in the detinition of 
the procession ot the Sjurit, but in what underlies 
this dillerence — their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled by subtle subordi national inherit- 
ances (embedded in the I^icene formulary in the 
phias<i Oebs U Beov and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assoition 
in the ascription of to Christ by Calvin, 

whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the develoj>ment of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental (hiristian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine ii> 
Western Chiistian thought, and the etlect of his 
supreme intluenco there in creating a .sjiecirically 
Western type of Christianity. 

It is woith while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual intluence exerted by Augustine 
in tlie West, and ulial may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
name in the Latin Church. To no other doctor of the 
Church lias anything like the same authoiity been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if liis doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a delinitely 
defined dogma, dc fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestinc sharply reproved thfi bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to he 
questioned in their dioceses ; and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) ad(lres.sed to the bisliop of l^icenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness. 
Subsequent deliverances of Horniisdas (520), and 
Boniface n. (530-531), and John II. (534) conlirmed 
the authority thus assigned him ; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Homan 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, tlie 
custom of the ‘ Augu.'^linians ’ in the Church of lioiiic 
— like Diego Alvaiez, Jansen, Noris— to ascrilie 
‘irrefragable authority’ to liis teacliing ; and ilie 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenary autlionty ^^ele 
really to be attributed t/O liim, or wlnUlier he were 
only to rank jus the fir.^t of the Church’s jiutliorizc<l 
tejichers. The result was very natunilly tliat 
every tendency of thought in the Chinch was 
eager to claim for itself the support of liis name ; 
and the extraordinary richness of liis mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
bis teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appejil of nunieioiib and oven divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of time covered by liis literary 
I activity, and the only gradual crystallization of 
his thouglit around his really formative ideas. 
The Angn.stine of Cassicijicuni or even of the 
presbyterjile was a somewhat ditlcrent Augustine 
from the Aimustinc of the episcopate ; and not 
even at liis death liad perfect consistency been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Home, luis sought support 
for itself in some sjiying or other of his ; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with conlidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most funibimeiital postulates stdl regarded and 
represented tlieni.scives as * Augnstinian ’ ; and 
the Cliurcli of Koine itself, whose whole histoiy 
since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
marked )>y tlie progressive eliminjition of Augus- 
tinianisni fioiii its teacliing, is still .able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
Avhom its fabric is especially built. Confusion 
became so confounded tli.at the Confession of Faith 
wliich Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Libri Carolini, and w.as 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 1521 against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accuiatc measure of his 
real intluence. It supplies, how'ever, a fair general 
letlexiou of its extent. In point of fact the ^\hole 
development of Western life, in all its jiliases, 
^^Jls powerfully aflcctcd by bis teacliing. This, 
his unique .ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in pait to the 
particular jieiiixl in history in wliicli his work >vas 
clone, in part to the licliness and diqith of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
pait to the special (urcumstances of his conversion 
to Christianlt^^ He stood on the wateishcd of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away ; 
the new \vorld was entciing uimi its heritage; 
jind it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other, ft lias been 
.strikingly remarked that tlie miserable existence 
of the Ivoman Empire in tlie West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
allording an op}>ortuiiity for the influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal history.* 
He was fortunate even in tlie place of his birth 
and formative ye.ais ; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa w.ns /it this precise moment, 
in the midst of tlie universal dec.ailencc, the scene 
of intense intellectual .activity — into which lie 
entered with all the force of his ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself all that the old world 
had to ofler, and re-coining it sent it forth again 
be.aring the stamp of his profound chauicter. It 
belonged to the jicculiarity of his genius that he 
cinhiaced all that he took up into himself ‘>vith 
all the fibres of his soul ’ ; not, as has been said, 

‘ with his lieart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only ; he never grasps 
truth in the ah^tr/ict, and as if it were dead,^t 
hut with his whole being, givinj^ himself to it and 
sending it forth from liimselt as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his gre/it and in- 
s]»iiing personality. Accordingly, when, h/iving 
tested everything that the old world had to oflei 
and found it wanting, lie gave himself /it last to 
(Catholic Christianity, it with no reserves. 
Catholicism, fr/inkly accepted as sucli, became his 

* Ilarnark, Grundrifts d. Dogmcnarsrhichtf', Kii^. tr. p. 835 . 

f in Vacant-Mangeiiot, iJictionnaire de la Thiologie 

Calholmiic, i. 2158. 
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passion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
it ho throw all his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
01 heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius-intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religious— who had his own personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
quite allow that there were in very truth many 
Augustincs, we must at least recognize that within 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active ; and within both a religious 
genius of the highest order was working ; while 
for tlie expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings and ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
wo know as the Roman Catholic Church has 
grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types of Western philosophical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital icligion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular ("hristianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to be 
bound by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted thourfi they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fiagable authority in the Church of Rome by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
outbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Reformation 
in the Kith century. 

(6) Augustine as a Church-teacher . — No doui)t 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his- 
to^. To his own consciousness he was just 
a Catholic Cliristian ; and the whole mass of his 
teaching was conceived by him as simply the 
body or Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Catholic doctor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of tlie principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode continually in exi'elsis disputans de 
gloria excellcntissimce Trinitat'iSy and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
tions * as he was able ’ — a note of humility caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him- 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far Jis it w<is given 
to him to ^prohend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth ; and from this task he 
* Cf. Stillinfif, Acta Sanctorum^ An^. vl. 


never swerved. It was no empty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repeatedly declared, ‘This 
is the Catholic faith, and it is tlierefore also my 
faith ’ ; and ho was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine’s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did ho contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logical completeness ; he 
impressed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
ana transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particulaily in th^ doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Roman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which ‘ the idea of the (Jiurch 
became the central power in the religious feeling’ 
and ‘ in ecclesiastical activity,’ ‘ in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’ t* This idea of 
the Church was, to bo sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over w hole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was Cyprian, 
not Augustine, who identified the Church with the 
Episcopate, and to w hom the Church outside which 
there is no salvation was fundjimentally the hier- 
archical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine civitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum, the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind wlien he calls it the Civitas Deiy or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not carefully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
— often apparently quite unconsciously — cairies 
over to the one the predic«ates wdiich, in his funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hieiarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum, even when he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in wdiich alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain- 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction between habere and utilxtcr or saluhriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the ooncej)- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the concefition of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of sahiition, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis ; and the logic of the situation too 
<lirectly and too pow^erfully identified this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception ol the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in sight. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saving grace which 
i provides the two foci about which the ellipse of 
Roman Catholic doctrine revolves. What oefore 
him was matter of assertion became in his hamls 
a religion, and went foith to conquer the worhl. 
His profoundcr conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis- 
tinction bctw’een the empirical ami the ideal 
Church, with all its im|>lications with respect to 
the action of the sacranumts and the eiVect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, aii»i even of excommunica- 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forwaid in their completeness 

De THnitaU. i. iv. 7 ; iii. preef. 2. 
t ne\il( r, op nt. p. 41VJ 
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in the ar^mmcnts of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later 11th century.* These 
also, ami in a truer sense than tlie nipalists in 
tliat debate, ■Nvere ‘ Au^ustinians.’ ihit the main 
stream of Augu.stine's inlluence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave tlie world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the eflect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary concej[)tions which till out 
the system of Roman Catholic doctrine also find 
their direct prop in his teaching — its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, and particularly 
the (daborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction l)etween matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere operato action, and of tlic indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctiine of intention. On this side of his teaching 
the Roman Catholic Church may well be accounted 
Augustine’s monument. 

(c) n tkinkcr . — Rut beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. From the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. Rut 
this did not quench his philosojdiical impulse ; it 
only made his speciiically a religious philosoj>hy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Euckerrs more precise 
delinition,t ‘ the single great philosopher on the 
basi.^ of Christianity proper the w’orld has had’ — in 
the richness of his thought and i)oetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not uinvorthy of comparison even 
w'ith his great master Plato. J He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a suflicient 
equipment of philosophical know’ledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to lind scope. It was in the 
role of Christian philosopher, .seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the SCI vice of faith ; and tliough later tlie religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likely to 
swallow' up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
leally did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all dejiths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
but * the activities set in motion w ere not conlinecl 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life.’§ In every department of pliilosoj)hical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism in the 
12th cent, and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Tliomas Aejuinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended ma.sterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism w'asever 
d^eiierating by itself falling int<j mysticism. It 
thus became the supiK)rt of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into w'hich, wdien drawing more directly from Neo- 
platonic sources, it w'a.s ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it ever}' Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it tlie whole Ixidy of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their aiipcal. From its partial 

* Mirbt, Die Stellung Augiuitins in der Publicistik, etc., p. 80. 

t Kuckeii, Die Lebensanechauungen^ etc.^*, p. 216. 

J Cf. E. Norden, in Die Kuitur der Gegenwart, i. 8, 19<»5, p. 394 : 

* Au^Htine was the fj^reat poet of the ancient Church, though 
ju8t as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 
together as the great ]K)et-phil080phers of all time.' 

% Mirbt, op. cit. p. 1 


oUscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17th cent, to lay 
the foundations of modern thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us sec in Augustine ‘ the first modern 
man’ ; * an<l, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modern 
W'orld finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious philosophy 
may wisely take its start from him rather than 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleierniacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters wdll find him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher.t 

It w'as in the spheres of psychology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul ; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. His character- 
istic mark as a thinker w'as the inw'ard gaze ; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation ; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the world. Antiijuity 
sujiplies no second to liini in the breadtli and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it,i in ‘the controlling central 
)osition of ]>liilosophical thought ’ he transcended 
lis times, and became ‘one of the founders of 
modern thought.’ If he may truly he said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malebranche and all that has jiroceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. lOven 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, ami, indeed, the very coffifo^ ergo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely tlieir material hut their 
formal pre-foiination in him. It w as not, however, 
in abstract thouglit alone, or chiefly, that he made 
his mark on the ag(*s ; his ow n thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characteiized it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of w hich it was held strictly ancillary. 

His imj)a(t upon tlie w'orld might accordingly 
not unfairly he suiimied up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution wliicli he wrought. ‘ In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘ Augustine’s import- 
ance in tlie history of tlie Ghun h and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Christian popular morals, as that w’as reca]utulated 
in Pelagianisrn, a religious, specifically Cliristian 
ethics, and .so strongly impressing this on tlie 
Church that at least its formulas maintain ujj 
to to-day tlieir supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.’ Iiulecd, w^e might 
do worse, in seeking an index of Ins influence 
as a thinker, than fix u]K)n the place he has 
occupied in jmlitical theory and practice. The 
entire j)olitical develojimcnt of the Middle Ages 
w'as dominated ])y him ; and he w'as in a true 
sense the creator of tlie Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that tlie ae Civitatc l)cl was 
the favourite reading of ( ’harleniagne : ‘he de- 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us Caroli, 24), ‘in the 
books of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of Coif' And in 
the great struggle betw'een tlio Empire and the 
Papacy in the later 11th cent, it was expressly to 
him that the controver.siali.sts on both sides made 
their appeal. No h'ather is quoted by them a.s 
often as he, except, perhaps, (iregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 
* ZPhP, 1888, p. 190. t Euckpii, (yp. cit. p. 249. 

t A Ilutary of Philosophy, pj>. 264, 270, 27ft. 
i Doginengesch. [En^. ir. v. .30) ; of. on Aiifctistine’s place in the 
history of cithios, Joseph Maushaeh, In Vie K ulturder Gegenvoart, 
i. 4 , 1900, p. 526. 
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Isidorian decretals.* Not only do writers like 
Walram of Nauniburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of the congregatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization — echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam’s Defensor Pads and 
the discussions of the conciliatory party in the 
Roman Church whose ornament was Gerson — but 
tliey made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
the State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdotmm and Imperium,' and the like.f 

On the theoreti(ial side he must be «accredited, 
in this aspect of his thouglit, with the creation of 
tlie science of the Philosophy of History, For the 
primary significance of the Citg of God lies in the 
fact that ‘ in it for the first time an ideal con- 
sideration, a compreliensive survey of human 
history found its expression.’ ! No doubt his I 
external position at the division of the ages, 
when the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Christianity, was 
struggling into its place, supplied him with in- 
citement for the creation of this new science ; and 
the demands which tlie times, in the crash of tlie 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
jihilosophy. Rut it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purjiose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working liarmoniously onward towards that far-oll* 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosophy 
of history, but the elements of the particular pnii- 
osophy of history which he itctually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

(d) As a religious genius , — Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose irilluence has wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials: 
the authoiityof Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the wu itiu'^s in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked with him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it w’?is because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure exi)ression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly intiuenced the world. The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that tyi>e of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ‘ evangelical ’ ; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of >vorks ; the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on (iod, as opposed to the religion which, in a 
greater or less decree, trusts in itself ; in a w'ord 
— since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God — religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over against a {/acuu'-religious moralisin. What 

* Mirbt, op. ci7. p. 76. t Reuter, op. cit. p. 608. 

X Seyrich, Die Oeschiehtsphiloeophie AugxieluiSt 1891, p. 08. 


reg^uires particularly to be noted is that he gave 
fuu expression to this type of religion l>oth in its 
vital and in its thctical aspects — the former most 
adequately in that unicpie book in which he re- 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold wdtJi the 
grasp, first, of desnair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the ( iod w ho was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of writings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most diicct 
assailants which that theology has lieen called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought. The gieat contribution which Augustine 
has made to the w'orld’s life and thought is eni- 
lx)died in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions^ and thetically in his 
anti-Pelagdan treatises. 

It would be altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
the theology of prace which was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traiUtional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the two were 
one : in his theology of grace he was in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, however un- 
consciously, he worked with it a revolution lK>th 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been wTought in (^hristian fetding 
and thought in the wdiole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in w hich, in 
place of the aJtei nations of hope and fear wdiich 
vex the lives of those who, in whatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their ow n merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious (Jod is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. And a 
new theology corresponding to this new' type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his own powers or 
merits, casts him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not new" in the sense that it w'as Augustine’s 
invention ; it w’as the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it w as the doctrine of Augustine, and w’as 
only rccoveied for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinking 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came w ith all 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion w’a.s a vital religious experience, in 
w'hich the religious relation was realized in thought 
and life in unwonted purity and power, the funda- 
mental elements of his rtdigious revolution were 
fiom the first present in his mind and heart ; in his 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material princii)les, 
as w e may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation in and through 
(Mirist, emlKKlied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for all goo<l {potest as 
nostra Ipse cst^ da fidem), are already the most in- 
timate e\pres.sion of his thouglit and life. Rut 
iust because the religious system to w hich he gave 
himself on his conversion w jis taken o\er by him 
as a whole, time w'as requisite for the tiansnision 
of the whole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Aiigustinianism * 
implicitly summeu up in such maxims. The adjust- 
ment >vent on slowly, although it W"ent on un- 
brokenly. It re(|uirod t(‘n years before the revived 
I’aulinisin attained even a fully consistent positive 
enunciation (lirst in the w'oik, l)e diversis qncestionu 
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hus ad Simplicianuin, 396) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his thought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Augustine was 
both the founder of Roman Catholieism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effoit of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctiine of the Church he 


danger which threatened the Reformation. Where 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
f/iiled, lx 3 cause rcl igious depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for cxjimi)lc, lacked, says R. Saint-Hilaire 
justly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel.* 
I n the first stages of the Reformation movement in the 
North, this anti-‘ Augustiiiianism ’ may be looked 
upon as summed up in Erasmus ; and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him. ‘ I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,' wrote Eutlier six months before he 
nailed liis theses on the door of the Schloss-Kirehe 


had received whole from his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely tlie precision and vitality which 
ensured its persisten(;e. His doctrine of grace was 
all his own : it represented the very core of his 
being ; and his whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles a])])lied themselves in 
his mind to every department of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of lus inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
tho Church, too, with all its iin])lications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not * problems,' 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(e) Augustine and Protestantism . — The problem 
which Augustine becpieathed to the Church for 
solution, tlie Churcli required a thousand years 
to solve. Rut even so, it is Augustine who gave 
us tho Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triuin])h 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated : sinful man depends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace is tlierefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible ; and, being 
thus the flee grace of God, must have lain, in all the 
details of its conference and working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. Rut, however clcaily 
announ(;ed and forcefully commended by him, 
it requiied to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indisT)ensabloness of grace was quickly 
establishea ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its preveiiienco was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. Rut there advance j)aused. If the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Churcli, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no place for a complete ‘ Au<aistinianism ’ 
within the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of ‘ Augustinianism,* as all great revivals of 
religion must bo (for ‘ Augustinianism ’ is but the 
thetical expression of religion in its jiurity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains tho dilVused anti- 
‘ Augustinianism ’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangeroim in the hands 
of what we must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation— that is to say, ITunianisni. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of tin* 
human sj)irit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
l>ecame the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a stiong anti-‘ Augiistinian ’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


at Wittenberg, ‘but my heart recoils more and 
more from him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things difler- 
ently from those who know only God’s free grace.* 
Ho we realize how much we owe to P>asmus and 
his fiiends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘ Augustinianism ’ of tho 
Reformation to j)larit its seed and to bear its fruit? 

Litbraturr —The literature upon Aujfustine is iinniense. An 
excellent selection from it is ^fiveii by Loofs at the head of the 
art. * Augustinus ' in with which should be compared 

that given by Hamack, Hist, of Dogma^ v. 61 f. The following 
deal directly with the influence of Aii^^iistine : Feuerlein, 
‘ Ueber die Stcllung Au^^ustms in der Kirchen- mid Kultur- 
j^eschichte,' in von Sybcl’s Ilistonsrhe Zntschi ift^ 1869, xxii. 270- 
313; Reuter, Augin^tinische Studien, Gotha, 1887, vii. 479-516 ; 
Cunningham, *9 Austin and his place in the History of Chris- 
tian Thought (llulscan Lectures for 1885), London, 1880 ; Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, lii., New York, 1884, § 180, 
pp. 1116-1128; Euckeii, Die LoMensanschauungen der arossen 
Denker, Leipzig, 1890 (2nd ed. 1890, pp. 210-260 ; 4th ed. 1902, 
p. 211, etc.); Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Saint Augustin, 
Tans, 1886, ii. 147-276 ; Werner, Die Scholastik des spateren 
MiUelaltcrs, in., Vienna, 1883, and ‘ Die Augustinische Psycho- 
logie in ihrer mittelalterlich-scholastischen Einkleidung und 
Gestaltung,* W, Vienna, 1882, pp. 435-494 ; Siebeck, * Die 
Anfange der neueren Psychologic,' in ZPhP, 1888, p. 161 f., cf. 
his (tcschichte d. Psychologic ; Ehrle, ‘ Der Augustinisinus und 
der Anstotelismus in der Scholastik ge^^en Ende des xiii. Jahi- 
hundert,' Archio fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mil- 
telaltcrs, 1889, v. 603-635, cf. also ZKT, Innsbruck, 1889, xiii. 
172-193 ; Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins iyi der Pvbhcistik des 
gregorianischen Kirchenstreits, Leipzig, 1888 ; Koch, Derheihga 
Faustus Rischofvon Ricz, Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 129-191 ; Gwatkiii, 
The Knowledge of God!^, 1908, ii. 179 : Portali^, * Augustine,' in 
Catholic Encyclopcedia, n. 84-104, New York, 1908. The text of 
Augustine is most generally accessible in PL xxxii.-xlvii. ; and 
his chief writings are translated in Nirene and Post-JSiccne 
Fathers, let ser. i.-viii., Oxf and N Y., 1886-88. 

Rknjamin R. Warfield. 

AURANGZiB. — Aurangzib (Abu-l-Mu^aflar 
Muhyi-ad-din Muhammad Aurangzib ’Alamgir 
radishah Ghazi), bixth of the so-called Mughal 
emporors of India, and tliird son of Shfih-Jahan, 
was horn at Duhad, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618. Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that he was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir a.s a hostage for his father’s loyal^, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of HB,nafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, but his religious 
exaltation leil him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adojit tlie rigorous rules of a 
faqlr. For a year he practised sclf-mortilication 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
His active spirit, however, was not 
with the life of contemplation ; he re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered toeommaiid the recently annexed 
provinces of Ralh and Radahslian beyond the 
Hindu Kush. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzhegs, and he retired with heavy loss. Ho was 
equally uribuccessful in his next command, when 
ho was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians ; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to the empire, 

• liCh, 1857, p. 146. 
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taught Aurangzib the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of liis future 
dominating influence, lie was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswnnt Singh at Dharmatpur on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samagarh on June 
2iid, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
fly. Afp-ii fell into the hands of the victors ; 
Snah-Janan was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later ; the other brothers were ruth- 
lessly killed ; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in July, 16.58, 
formally ascended the throne on May 26th, 1651), 
with the title of 'Alarngir^ ‘World-grasper.’ 

Though he had won the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 
humane by nature, and no subsequent act of 
barbarity has been proved against him during his 
reign of half a century. The keynote of his 
character was a rigid Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sinceiity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islam. He might have cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the winds, as liis father and grandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. 

‘There was nothing but his own conscience to prevent 
Aurangzib from adopting the eclectic philosophy of Akhar, the 
luxurious profligacy of Jahanjjir, or the splendid ease of Shah- 
Jahaii. The Hindus would have preferred anythintf to a 
Muhammadan bij^ot. The Uajput princes only wanted to be 
let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled Hindustan 
if Hindustan had not invaded it. Probably any other Miijfh.il 
prince would have followed in the steps of the kinjjs and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the com t 
in which he had received Ins earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these things. For the first tune in their hi8tor> 
the Mu^hals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of himself as of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith * (Lane-Poole, Auran(izlb, p. C9). 

In his chiily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. Ho ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all the fasts and vigils, passed \\hoie 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosnue, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
siinpiicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance with the Projihet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skull-caps ; he 
was also a line calligraphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’an, which he knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nach girls, even music, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim weio added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that he would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1669, when the temple of Visiiu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols Imried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnanils at Narnaul, which was 
sternly suppressed. Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya^ or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 
population against him. An interference with the 
infant princes of Marwar led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this was more or less ex- 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindustan. 

Tlie loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertook: the reduction of the 
Deccan, which he regarded as ‘ infidels’ land,’ Dar 
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tl-harh^ and resolved to make Ddr el-Isldm. He 
had nearly conquered (hilkanda when ho was 
called away to light for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and 
(lulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Sivaji the 
Maratha freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lished an era of biigandage on an lieioic scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Westc in Dhats, and 
widenea his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Auraiig/ib 
found that he had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, whose strength and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was never able to break. The 
Mughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
the Emperor took the lield in person in 1681. He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the Marathas : Bijapur fell 
in 1686, and Dulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthened the 
Marathas, whose disbanded arnnos swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The efl’eminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘stilleiiing,’ grew more ond 
moie demoiali/ed by year after year of guerrilla 
lighting ; and, whilst Aurangzib ell'ected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Tri(*hinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory ; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Marathas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by tlieir enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
w^elcomed the mountaineers as deliverers fiom a 
hateful foreign yoke. Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet ho never lost heart. For 
twenty years he fought his evasive foe, planned 
every* campaign himself, issued all general ordeis 
and controlled every detail, conilucted sieges in 
levson, and in extreme age was barely withheld 
rom leading the assault. It w^as all in vain ; 
Hindustriii itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor ; the Deccan was a desert ; 
the army was enfeebled and clamouring for its 
pay ; and the Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unw'orthiiiess and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4tli, 1707, in the 49th year of his rthgii, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 

Literaturk.— -The native annalists arc quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dowson’s Jlxstory of liidja as told by its own 
Uibtorians, vol. vii (London, 187C). European contemporary 
observers are Bernier, Tiavels^ ed Constable (London, 1691), 
Manucci, Storta do Mayor, ed. W. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
8); Genielli Careri, in Churchill’s Voyages, vol. iv. (London, 
1745); Tavernier, Travels, tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 1889) 
Fryer’s New Account of India (London, 1698); and Hedges’ 
Diary, ed. Sir H. Yule (3 vols., London, Hakluyt Society, 1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
of Aurangzib to the ‘ Kulers of India’ series (Oxford, 1893). 

Stanley Lane-Poolk. 
AURELIUS.— See Marcus Aurelius. 

AU STERITIES. — i. Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lower grades of culture, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the social, moral, magical, ami 
religious life of savages w hich asceticibin holds iii 
that of more advfinced peoples, but it is also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as \yhere these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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of warfare between diflerent peoples, the ravages 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
iiiueli sii tiering and call tor great endurance on the 
pai t of those wlioin tlicy aHect. More particularly 
women must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of footl ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great heat and often with little food, and in re- 
lieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, in thus ful Idling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest foims of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suliering must bo undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage metliods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt With which are self-iiillictcd or which are 
willingly borne, for delinite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to suffer pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains liim to undergo 
it on many occjisions in order to lit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to idcjisc the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Sucii austeiities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to he dillVu'cntiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethicial or religious con- 
tent. O tilers, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbol ic character, thoir excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hancl, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
oft(ui by no means decreased, although the moUve 
may have lioconie a nobler one. Examples of this 
will 1)0 found in the vaiious forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These arc mainly austerities (?on- 
nccted with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
llagidlation, fating, mutilations of tlie body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
tak cn of self-restraint taniong sfivagc races. 

Before pjissing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrilice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stufls, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marki‘d form of austerity ; and its equivalent in 
the limber ascetic life— the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God— has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacriliced in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherland, Origin and Grovdh of the 
Moral Instinct ^ London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thoimht that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see Abandonment and 
Exposuke). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and freauently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(see Letourncau, Socioloq'ih London, 1893, 154 ff. ; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas^ vol. i., London, 1906, p. 383 ff.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies. — Among 
savage tribes the passing of a boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are most 
severe and painful, hut must bo undergone will- 
ingly in Older to preserve their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly ciitical one, the beginningof 
sexual existence proi)crly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Where a 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purilicatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. lienee there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is frequently imposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, eitlier in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
winch are tabu at such a stage. This is intemled 
to pi event the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such footls, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Otfier ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; tnesc are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which arc intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or loss severe — the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the llcsh, 
—is frequent. In tliis case, ))crhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure ibo rest from evil influences ; but it easily 
passes over into the idea of sacnlict*, or some 
purilicatoiy ceremony, or simply a test of en- 
durance. Again, the youth at this )>ciiod some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases ])y fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery cxcuting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonios, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore — magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
—as is coniined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity l)e greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
naturo of the austerities uriderKonc at this period. Aiiion^^ the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the loiijf and compheated 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood includo beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth’s scalp ; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful riles of circumcision ami sub-incision 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with *fur-8tniig* to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
18 part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion witli it 
(Spencer-Dillenb, ch. i.). Among the Macquarrie tribes any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 
Savage Life, Jjondon, 1847, ii. 224). With other tribes scourging 
is practised, and the young men must endure it silently (Uidley, 
KarrvUaroi and other Auat. Lang . . Sydney, 1877, ir)4). With the 
Andamanese the initiatory period— for both youths and girls a 
period of fasting from several tabued foods— begins from the 
llth to the 18th year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order to boast of 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to bo intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, but as various complicated 
ceremonios mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, JAI, 1882, xii. 94, 129). In NewGuinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to cut or dress 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or bchavo in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have hod a strong educative effect. Boys 
among the Gape Vork natives were secluded for a year, at tne 
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end of this time a tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was apjdiod (ITaddon, Head Iluntets^ 
London, IDOl, 501!., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig hwls were 
tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a ic- 
fractory boy, wlio was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants whicn stung him furiously iib. 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the tjalo ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through a narrow ])it smeared with the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAIt 
1895, XXV. 189 ff.). 

But it was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a rnanitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifTercncc to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his bo<lv 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was model to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until ho confessed to sceinj^ it. A 
figure of the manitou was then moulded and ])laccd on his 
breast, where it was ignited so tliat the figure might he in- 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States^ London, 1875, i. 413 IT.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till tlio 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show' no sign of 
pain (ib. i. 680). With the tribes of British Columbia boys were 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very apai mgl v • 
in other cases they were ma<lo to bathe in all weathcis, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or sliorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
niystio dreams and a knowledge of the manUou (Hill Tout, 
JAlt 1904, xxxiv. 32, 310 ; 15)05, xxxv. 143-144). liigoroub fast- 
ing was compulsory on 1 k\vs and giils among the Algon(|iuu 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. Dm ing these fasts, which were common 
to practically all the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the mamtott CAine (Tanner, Narrative, Now York, 
1830,288; Schoolcraft, i /id Tribes, Philadel]>}ua, 1857-1800, 
passim; Beverley, IJist, of London, 1722, 177 if.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South Ameiican 
tribes. Thus, m Ouiana, before the youth can marry ho must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or ho is sewn up in a 
hammock full of liro-ants, or undergoes other hardshi]>s (I in 
Thurn, Indians of Guiana, London, 1SS3, 221), Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, bo.vs had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they w'ere w’orn out, to watch for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Garc. de la Vega, Comm. Real., Madrid, 1009, m 35). So 
ill ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
w'arrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
ill different temples in succession, olfcniig his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (liOpezdeGomara, II lU., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). Sec § 8(3). 

In the case of the anival of imbcrty, in 

accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most comimin is the 
absolute seclusion of tlie girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her ami 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this p uiod. 

QirN ill New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, arc shut up 
forthico months and permitted only vegetable food(Haddon, 
op. cit. 135). Ill New Ireland they arc confined for several jears 
in the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia (JA T, 1888, xviii. 284). Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kaffir Laivs 
and Customs, Mount Coke, 1858, 101) and in Loango (Pioh.s, Das 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With tho Bondei people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the gala of the hoys, lasts for twelve 
da} 8. On the last day the girl fasts. During this jicriod she is 
taught the vihili, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals (JA/, 1895, xxv. 193). The custom 
of seclusion is common among tho N. American tribes, varying 
from a few days to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in tho house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no food for several days (Sproat, 
Savage Life, London, ISCS, 93fT.). Among Alaskan tribes Uie 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatment lasted 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed lii. 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl w'as closely conflne<l, sometimes for a period of 
two years (NR i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tiilies she was laid over a hole previously lieatcd, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the grouml about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (i//. 414). Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle lor ten ci<i}8 was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Salish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions (JA I, 1905, xxxv. 32, 319). In other tribes she hod 
to sjjuat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(lb. xxxv. 136). In S. America these customs also flourished 
amon^ most of the tribes, as in Brazil, wheie the girl's back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained m the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Am^r., 
Pans, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude tho 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgingrs at intervals, death 8ometini(‘S 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 346). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, en GuUUe, Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, thougii vvitii less severity. 
Here it mav’ also be noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fast (^00 Stoll, GesctdecktsLeben in dcr Volkerysychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 835 ff.; NR i. 549 ; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 323, GR^ 
111 . 222 ff ). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv l.')h>iK ; Avesta, VenduUid, xvi ) Similarly, women, 
being tai>u among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some w'ay 
separated fiom others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 2on, 417; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAJ, 1882, xn. 354). See also §§ 6 (b), 8 (5). 

3. Admission to secret societies or ‘inywieries^ 
at o])ening manhood or womanhood was, in many 
cases, alM) characterized by severe austerities, 
u Inch, thou<;h no doubt intended as a preparation 
fur the revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in their oriuin from 
the pains undergone at piibei ty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
eorenionies. Yet, in so far as those and certain 
ordinary initiatoiy eereinonics j^ave the uay for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
aseeticisiii, and certainly possessing tho primitive 
meaning of daKTjais as ‘ training.’ In Australian 
my^tcries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘soften the lieart,’ and, 
as among tho Kurnai, tho stomachs of the boys 
were kneaded to dii\e out selfislmes.s and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 296; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
scllishness is taught in tho Yao my^/iuies, a 
sellish person being called ‘ uninitiated ’ (Mac- 
donald, Afrlcana, London, 1882, i. 130 ; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision arnl initiation during the jiainful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
8. Afiica, JAI, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long peiioil of time, the candidate is 
sup])oseil to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation — Stirh vnd wrrdc 
— yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘ selllesj^ness,’ so far as a savage can gra.sp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, examples of such iniliat ions are nuinorous. Among 
othcis inav be cited those of the wc&t coast, In which the yoiith.s 
aro taken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year ; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. II. Kingsley, Travels 
in W. Africa, I.»ondon, 185)7, 531). In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes— a w'onian’s soncty— the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by se\erc ordeals and fasting, w’hile 
the girls iiiust gaze at the sun until they fall back in a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals aro intentionally hard, so that tho wills 
of tho candidates may he broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fitichim in W. Africa^ London, 1904, 249). With candi- 
dateo for the Malanda socletv among the Batangas the eun- 
gazing ordeal is applied to the lads ; then, while everj'thing 
u done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they arc 
confined in a hut for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive (»b. 322). 
In Melanesia entrance to such societies is {lOhsible only after a 
severe initiation, including liardshim and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Wolu society, they are each placed 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
fOodrington, The Melanemann, London, 1801, 82, 87, 88). In 
these and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
off till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth^ London, 1884, 40; JAI^ 1880, xix. 201; 
Demosthenes, de Corona^ 813). Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Elcusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other tests, the candidates had to 

} >remre themselves by fasting for several days; the similar 
asung before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis in 
Egypt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. Mysteries, 
Mithra, Secret Societies, and Apiil. Metam. xi.). 

4. Initiation to the priesthood.— As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or nicdicine-nian lias 
a conniiandin^ station and exercises so much in- 
diience hy virtue of his relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as will readily produce thorn. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilensy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed oy savage.s, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher grade, to denote po.sses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their ahnormiu states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of the nature of insuiration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the nroduction of such states at will is the object 
of tiie painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all tliese means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to show its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. Medioine-man and Priest). 

In Greenland the preparation for the profession of anqakok 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and a severe course of fasting, }^y these metho<l8 trances 
are produced in which the novice obtains a tomak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
niunications from the spirits (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
JSskimo, London, 1876, 68 ; Oanz. Or&nland^ Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
'Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted : 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils all 
reduce the candidate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious iure his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held (JAI^ 1904, xxxiv. 26: Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes^ passim). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of piaces, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a 8olitar> place, suhlected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from aU fiesn meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water ; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited (NR i. 777). In S. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted * a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
give themselves oat for magicians* (Oohrizhoffer, Abipones, 
London, 1822, ii. 68). Training for the office of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance. The 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accMistoms hitusclf to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with whaler. The terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
ho holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Iiii Thum, 334). 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a ^house of 
dreams ’ (Callaway, ReL of A maztUu, London, 1884, 887 ; Grout, 
Zulu^Land, London, 1866, 168). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified all over 
his body (JAT, 1896, xxv. 218). The tnanangs, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Dayaks must prove their call to the office 
by prolongs fasting, and by ecstatic states and trances in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Roth, Natioes of Sarawak, 
Ix>ndon, 1896, i. 266). And among the Todas, the palal, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hot or freezing, and eat 
only a little porridge at night (Reclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891, 221). 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flajjjfellation, stinging 
with ants, see Jjetourneaii, Sociology, 478 ; Biet, Voy, en VIsU 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1664, iii. 10. ^ 

In these and hundred » of similar cases the dis- 
cipline may be more or less severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in all is the 
same. Not only so, but in future the medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, which will, of course, bo more or less 
extensive according as he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gone ; but generally it is artificially produced by 
lasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by ilagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, llallucmations^ London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such artificial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or m the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Muhammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy produced by similar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho-Therapeutic^^ London, 1891, 
12 ; Ellis, Psychology of Sex, London, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii. 190 ; 
and Proc, Psych, Research Soc. 1885, p. 31). 

5. Flagellation. — As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg- 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evil, 
and the malignant presence of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences suffer, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, be made painful where tue plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suftering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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aufetcrity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. Ill other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some ])athological erotic 
purpose, as in the case of Brother Cornelius and 
liis penitents, or of Girard (Cooper, Ilist. of 
the hod, London, 1870, 12211’. ; Zockler, Askeseund 
MonchUim'^, 600). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrilice to gods 
who will that their wor8hip])ers should sufl’er, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an ofl’ering of the 
person himself as a human sacrilice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues Avhen applied to the 
body, as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The ])rimitivo purj>ose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals oi men on whom the 
evils of a community were Laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatn es 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They weie 
fretiuently scourged, and the scourging had the 
effect of driving oil’ ‘ any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset' ( iii. 128). When tlu'y were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of -causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Kllis, Folynes, lldsearckcs, London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the now moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
hr^sihcn, Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is sev erely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherinan, ^oc. Hist, of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat ea(;h other with 
torches, saying, * I-iet all harm go away' (Acosta, 
Hist, of the Indies, Hakl. 8oc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom 
iii. 13111.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient's 
body, in accordance with the universal piiniitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great sufl’ering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the aflected parts are wliipped with 
nettles (NR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainufi and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Tiinor-Laut, 
if a smallpox should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart (GB^ iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed Avith a stick, the demon alone being sup- 
posed to feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl, Asien, Jena, 
1866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 


lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (Cooper, oj), cit, 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneticent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 267 ff.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done with the 
view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and sutter 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them (JAI, 1005, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are alloAvcd no flesh meat but Avhat they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missionary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAI, 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis — the blood 
from the wounds caused by the w hip being shed 
on the altar — can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a suivival of earlier litcs of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bechuanas, weie allowed no food save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show' no sign of sufleiing; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical ex])lanations of this flogging 
were current, but it was generally rcgardecl as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Pans. iii. 16; Lucian, Anacharsis), 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be souj^ht in old initiation rites of a 
savage jiast, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer' (poya.Sos) and daubing Avith mud, Avere also 
found in tlie (Jreek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
look place elseA\here in Greece (Potter, Antiq. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258) ; and among the 
Thracians, accoiding to Artemidoius, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis Avas also practised. 

8u(‘h tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
AraAvaks, Avhero the men armed Avith Avhips lashed 
each other alternately until they Avere covered 
Avith bleeding Avounds, yet the pain Avas ‘ borne 
and inflicted Avith perfect good temper' (ImThurn, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mos(piito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected Avith a group of rites 
in Avliich blows, effusion of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8 (b)). For the discijdine 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, seeartt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants; Zockler, op, cit, 458, 
528 ff. ; Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the lltli cent., it assumed a 
nathological form Avith the later orders of Flagel- 
lants (especially during tlie lavages of the Black 
Death), wdio regarded it as more etticacious than 
the sacrament 

Flagellation as a sacrilice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hierapolis, 
accompanied as it Avas by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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ih Dm Syrin, 50), and tlio llagellation of the | 
Egyptians at Husiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod, ii. 61, ‘ for wlioiii they heat themselves it 
would be iininousfor me to divulge ’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may ])C found 
in tlic custom of the Indians of Ouiana who rub 
red pepper into their eyes when aj)proaching any 
place liauntc'd by spirits, in order that the latlei 
may not see them. Hut it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act — the suHering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Ini Thurn, 
368). See art. Flagellants. 

6 . Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hungei is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go lor long periods with little food, like the 
Husliman observed to live for iiftecn days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav, in S, London, 

1827, 00). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unsellish act, giving his 
food to his staiving children or sharing his scanty 
supply with his fellows, anIio, when it is exhausteil, 
staive to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Lijc^ 
London, 1803, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, esjiecially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, aie forced upon him. W'e are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regaids fasting (luite dillerently from 
the civilized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to suffer the jiangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for diliereiit reasons. 

The origin of lasting is complex, but on the 
whole it seems to have been acloptcd at first for 
magical leasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of incn'asing the 
food suj)ply. Thus at the Intichiunia ceienionics 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
lasting is a 2>art of the rite (Spencer-(Hllcn*», 290). 
On more j)urely religious grounds an analogy is i 
found whore the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a>vhole group. Fasting is als(^ 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human grouj), 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wi^e practice of 
establishing a ‘ close ’ time when certain foods arc 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, wdierc, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establLsh a reserve (Letourneau, 
Sociology, 489). Hut tliey often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil innucnccs which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other fooefs would be rendcrc(l 
narniless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
wliere some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. Hut it aLo 
has a much wider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at ceitain periods of life, e,g. 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during liuntiiig or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of jmiiti- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have ha<l to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or [uiests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
reasons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 
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women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Ciawley, Mystic Rose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thurn, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self-restraint, akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
01 by automatic results — sickness or death. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
tlnat alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life aic induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in older to produce these, as 
has alieady been seen (§ 4). Finally, since it is 
believed tliat the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a 2)ainful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential diseij)- 
line. This occurs in many barbaiic cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. Fasting). 

(а) Fastinj^ before marriagre has mainb a inaLrioal aspect, and 
IS doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessenint,^ the 
dan^fcrs supposed to attend tliis critical sta^c of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil innucuces enteriiij^ the 
body throu^^h food. The following? typical examples will sutUce. 
Amonj^ the Macusis the man mustalislam from meat for some 
time liefore marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thurn, 222). The 
nowb -married pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the liondeis they cat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water 011 the day of the 
WTdding (Thompson, Travels in S. Ajneuy Tjondon, 1827,348; 
JAI, IhOf), XXV. IDD). Similarly W'ith the Thlinkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for tw'O da>8, then eat a little food, and 
again fast for two days (Nli i. 111). 

(б) The custom of a w-oman’s abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birtli of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joins her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale as the husband’s fasting during the 
period of the couvade in \vhieh he lies in instead of his wife, 
riio reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con- 
nexion between jiarcnts and child w’hich is eiiij)habi/.ed at such 
a time, so that they must abstain from all such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the iiiolher abstains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘in the belief that the embryo would suffer w^ere lie to 
indulge in such food’ {JAl, 1882, xii. 354). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (NU i. 413). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband iis i.illy abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives on a very abstemious diet, and su(;h customs are 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (see art. Couvade, 
and Lubbock, Orvjm oj Civilization, London, 1870, 16 ff.). 

(^) In many cases w'hcre fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep- 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to he made to the lad. A 
smiilar transition to a iiioic religious view of fasting is seen in 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
oat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order * to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crojis (Adair, Hist, of the Amer. Jnd., I.K)ndon, 1776, 06 ff.). 
A similar solemn fast took place among the Natclioz for three 
da>8 along with the observance of silence at the Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun ; and was 
also observed among the Cheiokees by the warriors, who at the 
.same tune abstained from sexual miercourse (Chateaubriand, 
Voyatje en Ainllrique, Paris, 1835, 130 ff.; Feathermaii, op. ciU 
ill. 157). The Comanches had yearly gatherings to light the 
sacred fires, when they took ‘medicine’ for imrification and 
fasted tor seven days. Those who could endure to keep the 
fast unbroken became sacred in the eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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IIarper*8 Magazine^ 1889, xvii. 461). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either througli toteiu restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from tliem is fro(iuently regarded as an 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate fjodsor sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Sa^ma^ London, 1884, 112 ; 
Williams, Fiji^ Lond. 1858, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga reijuires them at those times 
{JAl xii. 154). Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or orunda^ which a man will not eat 
even when sulTering from hunger, are * literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor as a 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would be 
a sin at once punishccf by the spirit and re(iuiririg atonement 
by expensive ceienioriies and gifts (Nassau, vp. cit. 78; M. II. 
Kingsley, TraoelSf 460), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Folk-lore oftheFjorty London, 1898, xxix.). Abstinence in all 
such cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

(d) Fasting to induce visions m which the snirits or divinities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of tlio of^t. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘ till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream ’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration (NR i. 203). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any undertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Muller, Ainer. UrreL Basel, 1855, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Paus. i. 24) ; and 
in India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gods (Meinors, Geach. der Relig.y Hanover, 1800-1807, 
ii. 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
religious act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
a long one. InsUnces of such uses are found mainly among bar- 
baric and civilized iieoples, though not unknown among savages ; 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or as a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly became pait of the {iractico of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an especially prominent 
place. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 
days ; others, probably less rigorous, from tw^enty to 100 days. 
These were binding iiiioii either individuals or the whole 
people, were intended both as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
lorins of sclf-disciphne for sins committed. Such w'ere gener- 
ally imposed by the juiests (Clavigero, llust Mex.y I^iondon, 
1787, i. 353, 397 ff.). Fasts of a similar character and intention 
wore also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, either for the whole iieople in times 
of danger (cf. Jon 3*^^, or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with wdiich men approached the gods seeking for- 
giveness, as is seen in the penitential psalms, e.g. * Food 1 hav e 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishineni ’ (Jastrow, Rel, of Bab.y 
Lond. 1898, 332 ; Sayce, Rel. of Ano. Fgypt and Bab., E<lin. 
1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several suci^essive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hoping 
thus to move the obdurate deity to send a shower (Williams, i. 
232). 

In certain coses men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as in Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of fa' ourito or necessary food (Williams, 
i. 129). Compare the curious Celtic custom of ‘ fasting against* 
a person (see Asceticism [Celtic]). Tliis was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (Ancient 
Laws of Ir dandy Dublin, 1809-79, i. 112 ff., il. 46 ; Joyce, Social 
Ilist. of Ancient Irelandy Lond. 1903, 1. 204-207). 

7. Mourning ceremonies. — Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seonis certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Amon^ mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may bo enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, tiie rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10 ; Williams, Fiji^ 
London, 1858, i. 4; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W. Africa^ 483, 487 ; lladdon. Head Hunters^ 
206 ; JAIy 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
mure severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
linger, and tasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting tlie body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckwortli says of 
the horrible gashings of the Crow Indians that 
‘ they seemed to feel no pain,’ I 4 RBEWy p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings w'ere perhaps given to these self - inliic ted 
xvounds. Thus tiiere may have been some idea 
of union Avith the dead through the blood sjiilt 
on the grave, as in N. S. Wales, wdicre the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf. 
W. ii. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on tlie 
other friendliness ’ (Spencer, Ccrcm. Inst.^ London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, tne blood may be an offei ing to 
the dead in order to refresh them (ib.\ cf. Wester- 
inarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either case the rite would have a pio- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa ami 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19*^), 
among the Greeks, Tuiks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cit. 88 ff*. ; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and Avith 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
Avliile it Avas frecpientlv proportionate to tlie rank 
of the dead person. The wounds incliuled lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the car lobes, Avouiiding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made tAvo cuts dow n 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
cut the ffesh on the breast and shouldeis (BE, 
loc. cit.); the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
Avith shark’s teetli, sliells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the llesh from their fore- 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op. cit. ii. 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a linger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrilicial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the signilicance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g. in cases of 
illness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of the Avhole, as Avlicn a 
Avidow has her finger chopped off' in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, cas in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders Avere 
given that a hundred lingers should be cut olF 
(Williams, i. 197). Vet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut oil’ as a sign of jiff’oction for a dead 
father (ib. i. 177). Usually a joint or the Avhole 
of the little finger is cut ofl, though another fingei 
may be removed later Avhen this is lacking. This 
jiainful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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wlien a widow re-marriea, and occasionally with 
Cliinese widows as a si^n that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit, 274 ff. ; Spencer, op. cit, 55 tl’. ; 
Kolh, Cnput honcB Spci^ Nuremberg, 1719, 572; 
(Jiles, Chinrf and the Chinese^ London, 1879, 202). 

(3) Tlic custom of fastinjj is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
(Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 
British Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter ])eiiod (JAf^ 1905, 
XXXV. 13S-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations arci 
often joined in this custom by other mcmliors of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy (JAI^ 1882, xii. 
142, 140). The tiapanese j)artake only of a spaie 
vegetable diet duiing the i)eriod oi mourning, 
while in Koiea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are alhjwed to j)artako 
of grnel for the rest of the time {JAI xii. 22.3, 
x\v. 3.30). 

(4) h'iiially, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at lier husband’s death may have become a 
ineie customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrilicial ideas and in the belief that 
sh(? must accomjiany him beyond the grave, it is 
fiequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the NMfe devoting herself to dcatli out 
of aflection. Instances of this lire found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), \Nherc wives vere frequently 
sacriliced at (heir own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the l»yre NNith her own hands ; in Cdiina, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de (iroot, 
Jiel Si/sfan of China, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 73511.); 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom liistoiic 
instances of this suicidal (I(‘volion are recorded 
(Euriiudes, Supp. 1000 lb ; Paus. iv. 2. 7); and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Ro^naners 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf. Ciesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients lieloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2 . 19 ; see artt. SatI and MoouNlNd)- 

8 . Mutilations. — A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a considerable degree of ]»ain 
maj’’ be classed among austerities. ICacli one of 
lliese may have a dill’erent origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no dillcrcnce 
in the degree of sulVering which is l)orne or in the 
stoical iiatience with which it is endured (see art. 

MUTinATlONS). 

(1) 'riie custom of entiing the hodij diwA using the 
blood for some specilic jmrjiose is widely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

(or) It IS found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in Noith Cential 
Austialia the filial ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a seiies of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain event. s in 
the Alchcringa, or mythical iieriod (Spencer and 
Gillen ^ 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schurinann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S. A., Adelaide, 1879, 231 ff.). Scars are al.so 
made on the face and body at j)uberty among the 
JIa-Mbalas (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1803, i. 
104; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
lii. 175 : ‘ the ])rocess is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abijiones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds — a siiecies of tatuing (Dobrizhofler, ii. 
36 fb). 


(h) Cutting or ga.shing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purnoses or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found all over Aus- 
tralia. Thus among the Dicii two men are bled 
with a sharp Hint, and the blood i.s alhnved to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representjng 
rain (Gason, in Nat, Tribes of S. Atist. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuii tribes, at initiation rites 
men woumled their gums or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp pieces of bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell (JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Au.stralian tribes ‘ it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative pur])o.se 8 by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding liimself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two in succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other jiurposes — to seal a 
covenant, to be administmed as a strengthening 
l)otion, or ap|)lied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Si)encer-Gillen ^ 596 lb). Among the Basutos the 
liamls of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched with a knife, and magic stuff 
is put into the wounds to remo\e the contagion of 
death (GB^ i. 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5 ), in 
which tlio inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham light, in which, how- 
ever, severe blow’s arc given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs arc broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the light lasting for some hours. This 
light takes jdac^e at some given moment in the 
processes of agricuUuie, an<l has for its objec.t 
the promotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the eaith, foi 
among the Acobarnbans of I’eru women caught 
the blood and sjninkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
I)er Mensrh in drr Gcschichte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar lights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
si'rved among the Tongans, Ameiican Indians, 
African tribes, among the Khonds, in China ; they 
occuiied in the form of stone-throwdng in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in inodi- 
lied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many i)laces. 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and w^onieii among the 
Kikuyus of li. Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, follow^ed by each spouse drinking or 
swcallowing tlie blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawdey, Mgstic Rose, 385; see artt. 
Blood, Brotherhood [artilicial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-ollering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zocklcr, op. cit. 80). 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental j)urpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer- Gillen^ 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letourncfiu, Sociologg, 80), and N. American tribes, 
e.g. the Thlinkets (NR i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for otlier purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the w^ound the fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New' Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Iladdon, 113). 

(c) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influen(;e the cods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongiKi, ears, or other parts of the body (NIi i. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Baal (1 K 18^, cf. Jcr 41®), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Eartli-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of wJiom drew^ l)lood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc, (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52 ; Zockler, 
o]). cU, 84). These are sometimes thought to be 
relics of earlier human saciifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the (hauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s llesh (Pomp. Mela, 

iii. 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to i^romote union with the divinity 
through the vehicle of blood. Connected with 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cyhele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests «also Avounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol. 25; Lucian, de Dca Syriay 60). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in tlieir shoulders and the blood was 
sprinkled on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; VV. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Ain/ntOtfio)! of fingers. — 44iis jiractice, ^already 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Karier, Prim, Manners and CustomSy luondon, 
1870, 143). Tlie Cochiinis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cut oil* a finger from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood Avould preserve him (Adelung, Gesch, von 
Calif or, y Lemgo, 17(i0, i. 70). This was also done 
by the Tongaiis in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
oltcriiig to the gods, while a man Avould also cut 
oir his own finger to aveit their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islandsy i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initi«ation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up Ids finger to the Great Spirit expressing 
Ids willingness to oftbr it, and then liad it cliopped 
off with a liatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Trairls, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Motliers will cut off their 
own fingers as saciifi^'es for the preservation of 
theii chihlren, while Siva is said to have cut oil’ 
his linger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw ]>loo(l 
from their chests, Avhen a husband or son is ill, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendrahila 
Mitra, IndO’Ai^yayiSy London, 1881, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut ofi* 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische Te,vfCy 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). Wo may compare 
with tliese rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf ^f a sick relative, Avho 
then Avas given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op, cit, 

iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision , — This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, Avhere it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as Avith the Jcavs, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
liere with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the dilforent peoples Avho practise it, or Avith its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the Avhole organ by removing a part, whufii 
part might also narbour dangerous influences. 
What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its Avide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Herod, 
li. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


N. and S. America, in Polynesia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elscAvlicre. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he is in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undeigo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W, 
Africa cayenne pepper is squirted on the Avound 
(Nassau, op. cit, 12), and among the Mavendas of 
8. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature (JAI xxxv. 268). See 
art. ClTiCUMClsiON, and Andree, Ethnographischc 
Paralldciiy Leipzig, 1889, 16611*. ; Ploss, Das Kindy 
Leijizig, 1884, i. 340 ff. ; Stoll, op, cit. 49911'.; 
Wellhausen, Prolcgomcnay Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
VAnthropologiCy Paris, 1896, vii. 6.7311’. 

(4) The practice of snb-xncision or mila or 
pura-ariltha-knma h.as already been referred to 
(§ 2). This teiiible rite iiiA^olvcs the slitting open 
of the under side of the urctliia, and is founcl in 
Queensland, N. 8. Wales, 8. Australia, and among 
N. ami W. Australifin tiibes (8penccr-Gillen‘^ 
212 If. ; ib.^^ 133, 32811*.). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op, cit, 420 IK), though it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among the Ponaj)es in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, ZE xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see O. Ilovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr, GeselL in IVien, 1894, xxiv. fasc. 3; JAf 
1892, xxii. 45 ; 8toll, op, cit, 496 ff., 921 If. 

(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably Avith the same original inteidion 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among vaiious Afiican 
peoples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Lands, on the Avest coast, and also in the south, 
Avhile it is also met Avith among several 8. American 
l)eoples, occiusionally m N. America, and spoiadi- 
c«ally in Indonesia (Stoll, op. nt, 523; Ploss, JJr/s 
Kindy i. 379 If. ; Merker, Die Masai y Berlin, 1904, 
60 ff. ; Martins, Zur Ethnog, Amcrikasy Leipzig, 
1867, 445; JAf 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring eiseA\ here also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Si)encer-Gillen*, 
93 ; ib.^^ 133). Even more painful is the rite of 
‘infibulatiou ’ of marriageable girls, Avhich is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op, cit, 548 If. ). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable sullering may bo mentioned (a) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those Avho juact ise 
it, and AVith some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reccjdion 
of neAV food at puberty, it soon bee am e a mark of 
acquired manhood, ami sometime^, as Avitii the 
Kavirondos, any one not undcrgoiim it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Vganaa Protcctoratey 
London, 1902, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to l>e so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gillen*, 588 ff.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 
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Bantu au<l Nu^ro ; iu N. America, e,f/, among the 
Seri India'i^, wiio practise it on girls before mar- 
riage (// RBEW^ |>. 169); iu Foi iiiosa among the 
I’ei>os, who think it assists breathing (Floas, Dm 
Kuuly 11 . 424) ; while it was piaetised by the 
ancient Peruvians, who rcgaidcd it as a punish- 
ment oidaiiied on their ancestors and binding u]>on 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, ix. 3 ; Herrera, Historla 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 6, 1). It is also fouml as 
a mourning mutilation at the death of a cliief iu 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, 
London, 182G, 140). 

(h) Filing the teeth, usually to .sharp ])oiiit8, 
grim ling them down, and breaking pail of them, 
are found siioradically, .soiiietinies as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the iirst method 
take.s place soon after circuiiieisiou ; the rite, 
though ]>.*iinful to beliold, is borne wdth great 
patience (Skeat, Malag Magic, London, 1000, 35.5). 
ElsewJiere, as in IS iimatrfi, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are hied, broken, or pieiced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing gieat jjaiii (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
1811, 52; Hist, g6n, dcs voyages, Hague, 1757f 
XV. 97 ; Jdiig Itotli, Natives of Sarawa/c, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also sujiposed to jueserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Itcluridn, 
Pans, 18G4, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes (JAl, 1901, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op, cit. 255) ; .and, as 
among tlie Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to tlie gums (iVi^ i. 3.33 f. ; see also Fiazer, 
ToteniLwt, E<liriburgh, 1887, 28 ; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in uhich are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wdde practice, and, though regarded as a 
mcfinsof oniamentjitioii, was probaldy in its origin 
of a magical chaiacter (the objects solving as 
amulets), while it wa.s also and still is in imuiy 
cases a.ssociated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or .slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent object is insei ted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of tliis form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets tiic under lip of female children is pieiced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the .slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a ])ainful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of inaturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six iiiclies long and half an inch thick 

can be in.serted (NR i. 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat tlie under lip and the car lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlaiging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied-Neuwied, Reise nanh 
Brasilicn, hVankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutil.'itions, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, car-slitting and e.ar-ex tension in 
Fiji, Blaster Island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing, with a religious signilicance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(sQo Stoll, op, cit, 981F. ; Ilovorka, ^ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitt, der nufhr, Ges. in Wim, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875 ; J RBEW, p. 76 IF.). 

(d) The well-known and painful cu.stom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women Is 
regarded as the chief point of lieauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. The proces.s i.s ))eguii in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walking a matter of dilliculty 
(Brandt, SittenbUder aus China, Stuttgart, 1895, 
53 ii'.; Ploss-Bartels, Das Wcih, Leipzig, 1001, i. 


173 IF.). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutchin Indians, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet being there thought 
handsome (Kicliardsoii, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, .384). 

Q. Tatuing.— This cu.stom Is of world-wide ex- 
tent ; but wliile eveiy variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently luis a religioas or magical signi- 
licance, and it is commonly done as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the j)rocess usually consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped iu soot below 
the skin (Eg(!de, Besrh. von Gronland, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking Uie skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
i.s re.sorted to. Or in .some case.s figures are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painteil, 
as ill the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588 ; NR i. 71G). Still, however done, tlio jiroccss 
involves much sufFering, especi.ally where great 
parts of tlie body are tatued ; )mt to shiiiikfiom it 
or to show sign.s of sulFering is Jield as evidence of 
cowardice. Mcerenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the cause of such sulFcriiigs 
th<at sometimes the girl died under them. Yet iii 
spite of this the operation, which is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nearly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the jirocess speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever imrpose it 
is undergone, as by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised by lower 
races. Thus, when it is undergone at puberty, it 
alFords a te.st of the inclividuars capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JAI, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it lia.s a leligious signilicance, as in 
Fiji, wliere it was lield to have been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
olFcring nuule to a diNinity, while it also seenred 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatued persons being there 
subjected to torture (Williams, Fiji, i. 160; cf. 
FL, 1894, V. 33, 318; Hall, U.S. Jixplor. Exped., 
riiiladelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). Tlie 
practice of making marks or de.sigiis on the body 
by cuts or scars, into which some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many peoples, especially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
Papuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suliering. See art. Tatuing ; Joest, Tatowiren, 
Narhcnzeichncn und Korperbrmalcn, Berlin, 1887. 

zo. Medical austerities.— The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies arc often of a drastic and acutely piiinful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. Besting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive thes6 away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in tlie body. Hence a great of 
the tioatincnt consists of yelling and singing, 
nui.se.s of all kiud.s, dances, aiul fumigations. But 
in addition the jiatient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies wrouglit upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the llesli and bleeding. Thus among the Aiida- 
tnanese the llcsh is cut with quartz or glass Hakes 
(JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas (JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rublieu in (JAI, 189.5, xxv. 215). 
Similar .scarilic.ation.s are used by m.aiiy other 
peoples— Australians, Papuans, American Indian.s, 
both nortli and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in dilFerent parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision in the ilesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air by 
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motion, and then elouiii^ the oriiice. The horn ih 
Jien gradually hlled with blood (Nassau, op, ctL 
L83). Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
jlistcred, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
iesh, is coniiiion, e.rj, in N. America (Bancroft, 
ods^um; Petitot, Traditions indiennes, Paris, 1SS6, 
134). There, too, kneading and pounding tiie 
Jody violently, and pressing the^ lists into the pit 
)f tlio stomach until the patient’s strength is 
ixhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
die medicine -man bites the patient with his 
^eeth and shakes him (NR i. 246, 355 ; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1851), 225). Another remedy 
s to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
^vith nettles (QIS^ i. 301, iii. 216). This, like 
lagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
Jrive oir the demon of disease. A favoui itc remedy 
tor fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to sullocation. 
[n it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, he ruslies out and plunges into 
jold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
ieatb, but it is also in use as a jmnlicatory rite 
\NIi i. 240, 285 ). A similar rcnicily for madness 
IS found in Clabun (Nassau, op. cU, 273). It is to 
bo noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
[latieiit, or even of the medicine-iiian, fast, to assist 
bhc i»i ogress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 
150 ; Dali, 3 IUjKW, p. 426). See Baitels, Mcdecin 
ier Natiirv<dkcr, Leipzig, 181)3. 

II. Self-restraint. — A ceitain degree of self- 
restraint, especifilly in marital relations, though 
scaiecly coming under the heading of ‘Austen- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, c,g, 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of cuiient tlicorics or lieliofs or 
customs to htreiigtlicn the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stiile bodily do dres. TJius, tliougli 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt diirerciit, such 
forms of sclf-iestraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The AVimiebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among oilier tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grouiuls, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind, Tribes, IMiiladelphba, 1884 , i. 188 ; 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop,, Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op, cit, iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence jas become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAI, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are /telega, or sacred, for some 
days before lighting, and must not even see awoman 
(Chalmers, Pioneering in N, G,, London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may he 
seen in the ISeminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted tliein for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272) ; or, as in 
llalmaher.a, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Riedel, ZE xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the jieriod immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also ajppears 
at higher levels of civilization (cf. Cu'sar, vii. 66 ; 
2 S 11“). The rule also apjdies frequently before 
or during a hunting or lishing expeilition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ tabu among the Malays 
^^]len iisliiiig (Skeat, op, cit, 315), but a similar luJe 
jirevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected witli leligious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaitlifuliicbs 
on the part of the men or tlieir wives would be 
punished by the whale, an object of rcveieiice to 
them (Reclus, op. cit. 53). In sonic cases, too, 
the rule of continence is accumi)aTiied by fasting, 
ceremonial piepaiations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among tlie Nutkas, before Avar, some weeks 
are spent in jireparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
akin with briers till it bleeds, and iiiially painting 
the whole body jet-black (NR i. 189). Among the 
Bondcis a man is scarified down the aims as a 
charm against sword-cuts (JAT, 1895, xxv. 205); 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Chiiana 
subject themselves to the sting.s of ants and the 
irritation caused by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(fni Tliurn, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of synipatlictic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and liis wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters Avhile the men are absent on Avar 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islamls, Avlieic Avoinen 
must fast and abstain fiom sexual intci course 
(Riedel, tielebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other ciicunistances. In Congo, Avhen the Chitvrnd 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, tlio 
penalty for breaking it being death. By sucli 
continence ‘they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Keade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee ncAV year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (8 6(c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or touching the dead, here 
probably connected Avitli the contagion of death, 
Avhich necessitates the avoidance ot one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Easting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
Avith women is foi bidden for one month after the 
sliedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
(JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264) ; and among the Natchez, 
after the lir^t scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the Avarrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, llistoire de la 
Nouvcllc France, I’aris, 1744, vi. 186 ; cf. Wester- 
niarck, op, cit. i. 375). In many jilaces continence 
must be observed for a time aftei marriage and after 
a birtli (Crawley, op, cit. 345 fl‘. ; Lubbock, op. cit. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests Averc ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a Avoinan (liR ii. 
212), and in Yucatan the ‘captain,’ during his 
three years’ tenure of ottice, had to obhcrvo tlie 
same rule (ib. ii. 741). This conesponds to tlio 
general rule of chastity found among higher ]>riest- 
lioods, Avhile there, too, celibate orders are found, 
c.g, those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the siin in i’cni, 
Avho, though regarded as the biides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel deatli, to Jive in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling tlie Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zocklei , ojk nt So : Prescott, Peru, 
London, 1890, 53; cf. nNo the puiity enjoined on 
the Roman Elameii Dial is aiul his household). 

See also the artieh's on AsrKTK^iSM. 

LirKRATCRK.— This IS gi\en m the ailicle. 

J. A. MacCullocii. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ktlmolo^y, Religions, and 
Ethics). — Australasia is here taken in its widest 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacihe Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania, which is still favoured 
b^ most Continental geographers, but for which 
English writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asm, as harmonizing better with tlie other 
divisions, and at tlie same time serving to recall 
its essential charactciistics—-* firstly, that it is 
geogranhically a southern extension of Asia; and 
secondly, that the great island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. K. Wallace, Australasia, p. 2). 

As thus understood, this Oceanic region com])riscs 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of 8e2)arate articles, but may here be suinniarily 
tabulated with their more important subdivisions : 

I. Ai’smALiA with Tasmania. 

II. M\LA^biA, coniprisinj^ the Mahay Peninsula; the larjre 
Siiinla IsI.vihIh (Sumatra and Ja\a), tlic Lesser Sunda 
Islands (Pah, Lombok, Sumha\sa, Flores, Siimba, Allor or 
Omhay, Timor, Wetta, Serwatli) ; Borneo , Celebes ; Jilolo 
or Ifalmahera; Ceram; the Moluccas; Sulu ; the Phili]>- 
pines ; Formosa , and the outl^ bijf Andaman and Nicobar 
groups. 

III. PArcAsiA, with two flections : 

1. I^ew (luairn, with the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiadc, and 
other insular depeiideiiries. 

2. Mrlancsta, coinpnsin^^ the Bismarck Archipela^^o (New 
Britain, New' Ireland, l)uK(* of York) ; S(>lt>inon ; Santa 
Cruz, Banks; Fiji; New’ llebndea ; New Caledonia ; and 
IjO.\alty Archipclajj^oes. 

IV. PoijYNehia, includinjf New Zealand; Tonjja (Friendh); 
Cook or llervey (Man^^am, Uaroton^a, etc.), Austral 
(Tubuai); Society (Tahiti) , Low (Tuamotu); Marquesas 
(Nukahiva, Fatuhua, etc), Navi/fator (Samoa); Union 
(Tokelau); Ellice (Funafuti), Savage (Niuo), Sajjdwich 
(Hawaii) and Easter (Hajianui) j^roups. 

V. Micronesia, comprising the Pelew (Palau); Udrom’s 
(Marianne); Caroline; Marshall (Ralick, Kadak) ; Gill), it 
(Kingsmill); Ph.cnix and l^onrhyn (Manahiki) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be iiK'ludea in No IL, 
see art. Ai kka. ^ The tS(‘,\ch<‘lles, Mascaierihas, and other 
scafttTcd clusters in tihe Indian Ocean arc (*\clu(lcd l>c*causo un- 
nihabited when disto\ercd, and the same remark ap))Iicb also to 
Norfolk, Kermadec, Pitcairn, and a few other South 8ea islands. 
Note that South Sea is synonymous with Pacific Ocean. 

All the lands in this table have been oecuiiied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in tlie art. Asia tliat tlie cradle of the human 
family lay most piobably in Malaysia (Java), 
hrom tliis central area of dispersion the fir^t 
migratory moveiiieiits ranged iiortli to Asia, avest 
to Afiica, and east and south over the wliole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions ^^hich have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence (sec art. Eth- 
nology, § 3). It >\ould thus aj»pear tliat the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have lieen direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whose proto- 
type is found in the Javanese pit hecanthr opus 
erectus, and wdio are tlieinselves represented by 
tlie black elements still peisisting in Malaysia 
(Malay l^eiiinsula, Flores, Tiinoi), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in J’olynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absoilied or assimilated by 
later iiilruders from Asia. As in Afric.a, tliere are 
two black elements in Oceania : (a) the dwarfisli 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Seniangs), in the Philippines 
(Aetas), and in Java (the nearly extinct Kalangs) ; 
and {b) the medium-sized or even tall Papiiasians, 
who form nearly the whole of the nopulation in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia. For several reasons, such as their 
})liysieal, linguistic, and religious (liU’erences, it is 
desirable to treat the Papuans piojier and the 
Melano’ians as two distinct though closely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
prised under the collective name of Papnasians, 
The Melanesians, for instance, aie of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 


the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, ana are pro- 
nounced deinonolaters. Dr. Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘ dans les nrofondcurs d’un 
insondable pass6,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
jire-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ocean (A A, Nov. 1894). Their westward exten- 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, wliere no full- 
blood Papuans are now found, is also established 
by Ik IJagcn, who groups together the ilattas, 
Gay os, and Alas of Sumatra, the IJlu-ayars of 
Romeo, the Scinangs and A etas of Malacca and 
the Philippines, the Torajas, and the Toalas recently 
discovereil by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, i^apuans, and Australians, ‘ as local varieties 
and remains of a great wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which lie calls ‘the old jire-Malay 
ethnical clement’ in Oceania (Globus, 1904, 76, 
No. 2, p. 24 f.). Tliese jire-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute the sulistratum, the true aborigines, every- 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain was later, but still in 
remote pre-historic times, encroached upon first by 
Caucasic and then hy Mongoloid immigiants, both 
from the Asiatic mainlancT. It is shown in art. 
Asia that during the Stone Ages two liranches of 
the western Caucasians reached the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one jirohably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, tlie other 
from North Africa tli rough Irania to India and 
Indo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalithic builders, appear to liave 
passed from Japan to Micioiiesia, where tliey may 
liave joined liamls with those of the southern 
branch who ranged from liido-Cliina southwards 
to Nlalaysia and tlumcc eastwards to J^olyiiesia. 
Thus are exjilained those astonishing mantis and 
other monolithic structures which are found scat- 
tered over the Pacilic islands as far east as Rajiaiiui 
(Easter Island), and culminating in tlie stujicndons 
works of Ponape (Eastern Carolinas) with cyclo])ean 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed of huge 
basaltic blocks, some measuring 25 ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim). There is a trilitlion at Maui 
(Tong^a group) which looks like one of those 
‘ DruidicaMike shrines’ seen by Mr. R. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some of the people ‘show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features’ (Geograph, 
Jour,, April 1904, jip. 478, 479). That tlie two 
Caucasic streams must have met and comniingled 
in these North l’a(;ifi(5 waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nukuor 
islanders near Mortlock ((Central Carolinas) still 
speak a pure hut archaic foim of the Maori lan- 
guage away to tlie soutli (New Zealand). 

Ill order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and tliese primitive Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archipelago, 
ami are there still represented, amongst others, 
hy the Mentawi islanders (w^est coast Sumatra), 
l..ogan introduced the term Indonesian, which has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
ty})e throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Pa]masia and Melanesia, and are in 
exclu.sive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahori, 
Sawaioid, and others formerly ajiplied tentatively 
to tliciii may now be discarded. Their claim to be 
regarded as an Oceanic .section, not of the ‘ Aryans,’ 
as is sometimes assumed, but of the pre- Aryan 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer be 
seriously questioned, since by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all competent observers they are one of 
the very finest races on the globe, vvith physical 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell writes : 

* There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear liifht copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, hanasoino faces, 
their tout enmnitle, formed a novel and splendid pic'ture of the 
genus homo ; and, as far as physuiue and appearanre go, they 
gave one certainly an iiiipression of lieing a siiiMirior race to 
ours* {Log Lettcis from * The Challenger* \ and see also Ginlle- 
niard’s Australasia, ch. 14). 

But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains tlie constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niue (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion with whom they intermixed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Ilervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features — mzzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard — predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
spects splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
tne dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Men- 
tawd islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Rosenberg writes 
that, ‘ as regards physical apnearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and usages, they stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inliabitant of the South Sea Islands’ (Dcr 
Dutlayische ArchipcL i. 189). 

* It 18 somewhat ditficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was ; but it is probable that the handbome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-browed, lithe, activ e, light brow n, black stiaight- 
hairod, black or very <lark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified in<h- 
\idual so fre(|ucntly met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, Hawawkx, p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly callcil Malays. 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their right to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with tile pre-Malayan daik and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the aoininant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the liiigua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 
distinguished by their ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and mack hair, small stature, 
rather oblL<j[UC eyes, and prominent choek-boncs’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes^ Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the w hole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the w'est side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Rotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago^^ p. 590). 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 

n les except the Papuans and Australians — 
lyans, Malagasy, Piiilippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and jVIicronesians — speak 
numerous idioms which difier greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malay o- Polynesian, and has 
a proiligious range— from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, w'ithin some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All aie polysyllabic and un- 
toned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and otliers — are nwnosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Cfhincse tongues 
had become disintegrated — that is, before the de- 
velopment of moiiosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several ^alieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Kedais, Bahnar, ISami6, and 
Charay, which are all toneless, and have a great 
number of w^oids in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, w'hile ‘ the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, (pioted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royanmes de Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristui infix system, 
which IS everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sank, ‘to corrupt,’ samnauk,^ a bribe’; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘ twisted,’ * a rope,’ tumady, 
‘strong’; the Javanese hurub, humurub, 

‘ to flare up * ; the Tagalog kanatir, ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,’ 
sinipit, ‘ an anchor,’ and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, rn, n, and mn). 

A liarder problem is the extension of this vrai 
groupe malny continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo- Polynesian tlian 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codnngton, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points: (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Malayo- 
Polyncsian family ; and (8) their archaic character 
as compared W'lth all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
S tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Iiido- 
I nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
I ton, Melanesian Languages, Oxf. 1885, p. 26). The 
question therefore arises. How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New (jluinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how did they everywhere, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo- Poly nesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, follow'ed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence ot those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postnlafed intei minglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modilii'd Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few’ instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that — 
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‘It is conreivablo, on the supposition that the languages 
now 8{^okcn i»y Melanesians arc not oii^inally their own, that 
the orVinal sto<*k is not now represented anywhere, either in 
\oeabiiIiii} or in j^raniinar, that laiij^^uaj^es denve<i from without 
have entirilv tiik(‘ii the place of some earlier [Papuastan?] 
speecli ; hut it is dilHoult to allow it to be more than possible. 
. . . Then* iM the ^freat dillicnlty that the present Melanchian 
lanjfuaj^es certainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languaj^es.’ He then 
sugjfests a U*iitative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian ' (p. 31). 

It should be added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either Avith the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a lule the Negritos 
both of the JMiilippines and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now gencr«ally speak 
those of tlic surrounding Malayan iieoples. On tlie 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per- 
haps the most rcTiiarkahle form of speech known 
to pliilology. It has no kinship with any other, 
aiul its most striking feature is a .superabundance 
of pronominal prelixes and formative postfixes, so 
tliat Mn adding their alHxes they follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
in adding their prefixes tliey follow the well- 
deiined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to- 
gether in any otlier language. In Andamanese 
botli are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ (K. C. 
Temple, Anthrup, Journ» 1882, p. 128). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’ as 
the>^ were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no wolds for the numerals beyond two. 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may be broadly desciihed as consisting of diverse 
forms of the ciudest and the most advanced 
animisni, leading in .some places to the pure.st 
j).syeholatr\% in others to nature- and iincestor- 
worshi[), above which lias been rais(*d a luxuriant 
growtli of myth and legend. WitJi all this aie 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-Paeifie donniiii, 
besides totemi.sm, ordinals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms whi(;h throw light on the origin of these 
practices. JjOss Avide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human saeri- 
hces, lycauthropy, tree-cult, Avitehcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and Aveather-doetoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated Avith primitive 
religions. The ethical standards pre.sent enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general Avay be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral. In fa(;t, the moral sen.se, as undcr.stood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as .still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, Avho indulge openly 
in unbi idled licence; Melanesians and Borneans, 
Avho glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions; and I’apuan luarauder.s, Avho 
treat Avith liendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are the.se atrocities con- 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-pri.sons in the unprotected 
JMalay States desciihed by H. Clifford {In Court and 
Kamponffy p. 101 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their Avar-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed Avith a mixture of .sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
raving mad Avith thirst, lie is induced by the (dfer 
of a little Avater to promi.se to plead the tribal 
cause in the next Avorld. But, the promi.se made, 
molten lead instead of Avater is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


eartheuAvare jiot under a large tree in the village. 
These Ikttas are idolatrous cannibals, Avho, before 
the fight begins, prepare a rudely carved Avooden 
cfligy Avith a square bole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thiu.st into the hole, Avhieh is closed Avith 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
{Jiat hicrdurch seine Seek beJeommen), and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von liosenherg, Die malayische Archipely i. 
60). And thus Ave seem to get a liint of hoAV crude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indAvelling soul up to true 
I idolatry or image-Avorship. The Panghulu-halang, 
as the Battas call this wooden efligy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity — ‘ has received 
its soul’ — and, like the war-gods of Olymjius, can 
now cJiampion their cause in this and the next Avorld. 

Amoiig.st the Karo Battas the doctiine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tendiy 
like the kra of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
1‘]tiinol()GY, § 9), is a second ego — a sort of * double ’ 
dwelling in the body, Avliich it may occa.sionally 
leave — and at death bccome.s a hegu (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dihatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there arc as many as seven such 
tendisy Avhich are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Tavo are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized Avhich later 
becomes a begUy the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after death resolved 
into breath, or becoming Avind, and returning to the 
soul of the Avorld {Weltseele), Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are eiuloAved Avith tendis, 
and the /S'i Da yang y as the rice teiuh is called, is 
roprc.scnted a.s a goddess avIu) plays a gieat part in 
the creation mytn. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions b(ung no doubt duo to later Hindu 
iiilluences (♦!. H. Neumann, quoted by W. Foy, in 
GcntmlbUitt f, Anfhrop. IPOi, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nia.s archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-Avorshippors, 
and also head-hunters in the .southern districts. 
Having no idea of a jnire bodiless spirit, they 
faliricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
a.s tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the Aveapon, or else guanlians against 
sickness and other troubles. Tlie chief god, how- 
ever, is Laha-langiy A^ho dAvells in the Avind, 
Avhieh, althougli it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is eoneeived as a tree Avaving in the 
atmosph(*re and shedding fruits Avhi(‘h become 
cither si)irits or men, forefathers of the ]>re.sent 
generation, according as they fall in .sjiaee or on 
the ground. In fact-, Lubu-langi Is the oiigin of 
eA^er^thiiig, and from him comes nothing hut good. 
Their forefathers <lwell in ^^oustant association 
with liim, and tliat is Avhy they arc invoked for 
ble.ssings and against all kinds of evils. Here Ave 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, Avhich is 
paid also to the subordinate chthonic god 
neanay Avhilc ajipoal is likcAvise m.ade to the other 
deities, amongst them some godde.sses, all collect- 
ively called Ajn. But more numerous anpear to 
he the demons, of Avhom the mo.st poweiful and 
most dreaded is Naddiya, Of them no images are 
made, since th(3y dAvell in the Avoods, the lields, 
the gardeiLs, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick. Then they .send for the Kr6 
(Avizard), Avho smells out the jiarticular .sjiook that 
is causing the mischief, and hiibcs him with the 
heart and blood of a foAvl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is concluded that there are several devils 
about, and these arc got rid of by stojiping all the 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
oir by cutting and slashing in all directions and 
making a tremendous uproar with much shouting, 
tom-toinining, and boating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say tliat the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net east out by Naddiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which *a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south tlie Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Fora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all becjoiiie devils, 
hence this is called ‘Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes ofl* in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly as amongst the old Etruscan 
Jiaruapiccs ; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would ai)pear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrilice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinCtu (hends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they arc supposed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Kosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the I5th 
cent.; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, A\e have three religious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf. art. AnonioiNES, § 5). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the ‘ Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Fi ince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Fadang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Suinbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java, llcnce 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Tshim. The Qur’anic texts may bo daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Frophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where saciifices ami 
prayers are still ottered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval tree-ciut is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and F, 
benjnmhui. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys (Ccrcoplthccus and Somnopithec^ls) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 
pipal-tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
blocks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kolnische Zeit,y Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associati;d with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to puie pantheism. It is evcry>>here 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to pencil ate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Folynesian [Indonesian] heathendom W'as 
all-powerful’ (W. Cool, U'U/i the Dutch in the 
East, p. 139). 

A local ni> th relates how these go(.l8 established themselves in 
Ball after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 16th century. They had first to contend with the wicked 
llakshasus, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but 111 the 
struggle were annihilated, all but the still woi shipped Mrava 
Dewaria. Then new thrones for the Olympians had to lie 
erected as in Java ; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Bali, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the cast, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods accx)rding to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never maile much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islam anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aboiigines are still i)agans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrilices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the BiitLsh and Dutch author- 
ities ; but the Muslim and Christian jirojiagaiidists 
appear to make little headway amongst tlie heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
desciibed as ‘300,000 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrilices, formeily uni- 
versal, were the diiect outcome of the juevalent 
ancestor-worship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dea<l relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, ‘after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way — an inch or so — into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased fiiend as he did 
so ’ (W. B. Fryer, JAI, 1886, xvi. 234). The wicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyjihus-like, to be everlastingly 
cJambeiing up the rugged slo])es of KinaBalii, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, ^^here the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, acioss rivers, thiough 
lire and water, until ‘ at last they are safely landed 
in the heaven of their tribe’ (C. Rock, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. W. 11. Furness describes the Boineans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of religious worship,’ although they make 
‘ wooden idols,’ regarded ajiparently as mere 
‘scarecrows to frighten oil’ evil s])irits’ (Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). 4’hey are ‘saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
arc signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct his course,’ and the mountains aie so in- 
fested with antu (demons) that ‘ the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul’ (ib, p. 6). Head-hunting ‘ is part of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the Inqipy region of Ajm Lcg<jan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has ad<lcd a head to the 
household collection’ (j). 14). The piactice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the great chief Tokong, 
wdio w’hen on a raid w.'is told by Kop, the frog, to 
carry ofl* the heads of the enemy. Having <lone 
so, the war party lotieated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had again 
embarked, the current of the stream >\as, for their 
Bakes, reversed, and like a Hash they were carried 
umsti e.'un to tlioir homos. During their shoit 
aosence the rice ciop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afteiwaids observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them (p. 15). In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered w ith soil 
by the action of the little halang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the wooden handle of a 
big aw'ord, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, witli brandies spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vino 
from the moon, wdiich also took root and twdned 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from wdiose union are spiung the Kayans and all 
the otlier Bornean tribes, and lastly Tokong, father 
of licad-liunting. At first they w'ere only half- 
human, with head, chest, «and arms, but no legs, 
so that they liad to craw l along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which Jihiys such a large jiart in the Oceanic 
mythologies (j)p. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch sw'arrning wdth worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by tlie great demon Maligung. Hy him all comers 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of captiirea heads, the tree- trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there arc ‘many mansions,’ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlelield ; for mothers 
<^iiig in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Lcggnn, one of the chief diviMoiis, dw'ell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and tliese ‘ have much 
the same lot as they had in this world ; the i)oor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate’ (n. IG). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans ; but liere, as elsewhere in the Malay 
w^orld, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of niiincval rags and 
tatters. These w’ere never touched or rei)aired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Swgnvore, the ‘ Lion City ’ over 
against the mainlana. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetiated a little below' the surface. Kaja 
Dris, himself a Musalmiin, tells us that the people 
of I’erak are still sjiecially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘ utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
devil-worship, . . . An enormous belief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state ’ 
{JAI, 1886, xvi. 227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even tlie Arabs, if tliey do not worship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generally. Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
that ‘ it were possible to know' to what extent they 
are a religious people as Muslims. That they aie 
bigotfe and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly .su- 
perstitious ’ {^Golden ChersonesCy Loud. 1883, p. 361). 
Elsewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buffaloes are 
sacriliced on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of w’ealthy people. The buffalo 
sacriliced for religious purposes must bo always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after death, neither must its horns be used for 


common purpose.s. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“ parishioIlcr•^.’” 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the w'er-wolf superstition, 
which here of course takes the form of the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indw’clling souls (C. Bock, op, cit, p. 22G). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men a.ssume his form 
at niglit is inextinguishable. 11. Clifford remarks 
that— ’ 

‘ In the Malay Peninsula we live in the Miiltlle Ages. Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potions, 
charms and incantations are os r< al and as much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
but they occasion no surprise. Kv ery Malay knows that strange 
things ha\e happened in the past, and are daily occurring to 
them and to their fellow’s. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Ijoup (laroii to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay ktwws that it is true’ (op. at. p. 65). 

Then follows a w'er-tiger story wdiich for vivid- 
ne.ss and intense horror could scarcely bo surpassed. 
For details, see art. Lycantiiropy ; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, .see firt. Am. 

Even magic, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religionsof more advanced pcople.s, is still 
interw'ovcn with the beliefs and practices of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (ji. 
GO) W. Skeat tells ns that one of the ways by which 
the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at tlie grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, wdien the person need- 
ing help coniures the depaited spirit and states his 
remiest. After a time an agecl man appears, and 
to him the request is repeated, and is suppo.sed to 
be ultimately grantiHl. The magic here in ques- 
tion ap[)ears to he wdiat is else w here called mana 
(Melanesians), wabtnda (Dakotjins), orenda (Iro- 
qiioians), ariDupindtha (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from which 
it is in.sepaiable, although by some recent theorists 
.it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between tlie Malayan and I’apuan domains 
w as discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolu 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro ’ inhabitants ‘ are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
.stature and their features, as w’ell as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the Papuans ; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glo.ssy, like all true Malay.s, 
nor so frizzly and w’oolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always cri.sp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays’ (op, cit. p. 316). The term 
Alfuro a^iplicd to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From them the transition is easy to New' Guinea, 
the home of the true FapiianSy on w hose religious 
view s much light has been thrown in recent } ears. 
In the w’cstern parts, subject to Holland as far as 
140'" E., prevalent features are puie demonolatry 
and the w'orship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden Jearwar effigies of the dead, 
fashioned by the wizard.s. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scraps of 
food, toba(;co, and sugar-cane aie .scattered about 
wherever goblins are .su.spected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called Atitigi, 
gigantic monsters of wdiite colour, with an eye in 
front and another behind, six fingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground caves, 
and hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the tlesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, but otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (Mra-kira) — leaves, 
rags, sliells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground — are 
very effective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of flie owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, loc, cit, p. 305). 

Dr. A. H. Mtjyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned IcffrwarSy which are met with 
among the Mtffors (not Niifors) of the North-West 
Coast, and apj>car to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahnenhildcr, ‘ancestral etiigies.’ 

* After a burial a block of woo<l is brouj^ht from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid iriucli feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for &e\eral days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finishetl image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the bouses and neighbouring riamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all the time hohling 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down— a sign that the soul has entered its future abo<le, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Ilencefoitb much homage is paitl to the idol, which 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, havmg lost its 
virtue [its rnnna ?j, it is thrown as’.de as so much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obscure. I>ut 
there is no doubt that ‘ the Mafors worship the departed spirit s. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages ’ {Glauben u. Sitten der PapuaSy etc, ypamm), 

111 reel'll t tunes the iqipcr readies of the FJy 
River, about the An^lo-Dutcli frontiers, liavo iieeii 
depopulated by the incessant raz/ias of the feio- 
eious west eoa.st tribes, especially the Tugare or 
Tugcre cannihals, whose extieine savajj^ery and 
cruelty may lie taken as representinf:^ tlic lowest 
state of liiinian < ulture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole ^^olld. Little is known about tlieir 
religious views, if they have any ; hut wo have 
now oJTicial information regarding the almost in- 
credilUe liorrors accompanying tlieir slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘ Tliey are a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Rev. S. MacF’arlane, ‘ who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their lighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresli meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time’ (Cannibals of 
New Gtanea, London, 1888, p. lOG). Or else tlie 
captives’ palms are pierced, a '^tring passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied togetlicr at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and Ashed out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, and after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from tlie ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The mitive.s ru.sh with knives in their liaiids, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may he still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing ’ (L. Loria, Official lieport, i895, 
Appendix S, p. 44 f. ). 

In British New Guinea, witchcraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywhere presents the same general 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to bo operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical poweis 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus tlie sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and ‘ the people generally would gladly 
see tlieni put down, l>ut fear keeps them from 
reporting their thieats and swinclles’ (Itepoi't for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu arc met everywhere, but 
in tlie British districts ‘it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deej) root. 8o far as is known at 
present, it is used only in order to store up food 
for a coming feast. It is most frcciuently applieil 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. Fiom the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, usually of sago, 
are tied on the prohiliited trees. Sometimes strings 
are jmt round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a houj^e that is not to he entered, or arc 
laid across a road that is not to he traversed’ (ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about stoiiiig up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of l^apuasia. Here tapu has no 
religious signifleanee, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food — that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Marshall Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘ when the tapu had been placed upon them ’ 
(Through Atolls and IslandSy p. 126). The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘ tapu and its oKservances, in a sense, tnok 
the place of religion ’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N, Z, Maori llarCy 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New (iuinea 
ancestor-worship is a piominent featuie of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision IS made for saints and sinners in the alter 
life. Tlius in Muriia (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘ all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to tlio small island of Watum ; there they 
enjoy tlie full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords ami masters ’ 
(J. r. Thomson, British New Guincdy p. 184). 

A far liigher piano of thought lias been reached 
by the kindred MelanesianSy though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannihals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Sclmee 
and Carl Ribbc. Tlio treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘ von Natur lugneriseh, verraterisch, 
rauberiseli, hinterlistig, diebiseli, und gransani 
angele^teii Kannibalen ’ (Zwei Jahre untcr den 
KannibalenderSalomo-Insuleny 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil-worshipjiors in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betiay 
great fear of the surrounding demons, in many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive tliem away. 
An equally dark pictuic is drawn by Dr. Schnee 
of the Bisman^k and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism with nil its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘ markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been sub- 
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pected (Bilchr aus dcr SudseCy 11K)4, jorrm'/;?). Yet 
the strictly religious views of these undoubted 
savages may be called * res])ectable/ in some in- 
stances almost elevated — a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximity 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Al- 
though the Pmglisli word ‘ devil ’ is common 
enough, adopted by the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true demonolatry. 
Dr. Codrington says none at all : ‘It may 1)0 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a iievil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no jdace whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ (The Melanesiftns, )>. 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very h(‘st authority on tlie 
religions beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very jioweiful suboidinatc 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or M^aterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; nor jirofcssional 
slnamans, or hci editary jniests. ‘ There is no 
priestly order, and no jiersons wdio can pro])erly 
t)e called piiests,’ but any one may undertake the 
jiriestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a May 
their priest and sacrilicco for them all’ (ih, p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to be a belief in spirits «and in the subtle 
poM'er called mmia, w hich is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and ])resents analogies with the iiudcnnaa 
of tlie Dakotans (see art. Amkhica, i. 382“) and 
Avith the Augustinian grace. 

For Maoiiland, Hamilton defines mana as ‘pOAver, 
authoiity, influence, prestige ’ (op. cit. j). 39G). 
The same delinition >vould also ajinly to the oroidn 
of the Iroquoiaiis, ‘which exactly expresses this 
])otentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe 
inheres in and surrounas every jiersonafity. . . . 
Anything re])Uted to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to iiossess oretida' (Sidney Hartland, Address^ 
1906, p. 5). 

AVitn H'gard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied — tlnat is, pure spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
jiarted. Both are w^oi>hij)ped, the homage paid to 
the first being juire psycliolatry, to the .second 
ancestor-cult, so that the tw^o ])rimitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
general, all i)ure spirits, most ghosts, and some men 
jiave mana, and after death those souls alone are 
w^orshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly tlie chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
Icalon, that is, w'ould be invoked and w'orshipjied ; 
while common j)eople, having no mana in this life, 
w’ould have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities — gods of the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may aiqiarently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused wdien it comes to )»articulars. For details 
lynd accessories (magic, wit<*hcraft, w'cather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifice.s, Hades, and the like), see art. 
Melanesia. 

Vox Micronesia f wdiere both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are represented, one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a tiiorough 
study especially of the Mortlock Islanders on the 
south-central /ringe of the Caroline Arcldpelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
its main pur])ose lieing to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next w^orld. In 


.some jilaces the headmen have both a temi>oral and 
a divine aspect, bcin^ at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme gods (ale llauptgottheiten), and the 
priests of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the oflicials honour the spirits of their own fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly tappeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god— that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive divine honours till lafter his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also .suiipased 
to be deified, the number of the anu (s])irits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the jirovision that 
j)ractically only tho.se are honoured wdio were 
distinguished by some special qualities wdien alive. 
They do not communicate diiectly with moibals, 
but only through the au-na-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, Avhose ollice is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing his 
service.s, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ liiin. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the war-god Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Ann-set, the sea-god. Arong lepre- 
sents a famous hero, Kas.sau, who w^as .slain in the 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea ; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Bassau, 
the mythical god of the sea. Whether the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a 1 octal 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it show^s how ‘ religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been j)rofoundly influenced by physical 
enviionment, and cannot be understood without 
.some appieciation of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themsedves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the wdiolc life of a people’ (J. 
G. Fiazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris). 

Besides the ancestral and other gods, there is no 
lack of (lemons, one of whom infests the large 
tree.s, but is dangeious only to young girls and 
children. Ap])aiitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
w'ould venture from home alone after nightfall. 
They also believe in divination, and ‘have two 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complictated, 
but known only to the professional soothsayers ’ 
(Kubary, Die JBewohner der Mortlock Inscln, p. 
259). Tabu is universal, and there is a ‘ mourning 
tabu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms are conccined with the food question, as in 
New (Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236“, No. IV.) is a region 
of sui prising, almost moriotonou.s, uniformity in the 
ph^'.sical and inental cliaractcrs, the speech, social 
and leligious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
]>artly historical and tiaditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious— cosmogonies and tlieogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the laboui.s of Sir 
G. Grey, G. Turner, W. W. Gill, A. Fornander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
(mly a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adolph Bastian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘ the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the w^orld, stretcdiing through 
the length and lireadth of the Paciiic Ocean, ancl 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya be included ’ ; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without a knowdedge 
of the religious substratum on wdiich they are 
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raised (Die hcilige Sage der Polyncsievy p. ix.). 
In this work Bastiaii llimself has puhlishca tljree 
priceless docunients with valuable commentaries : 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand (Die 
Schopf angssngc dev Maori) ; from Hawaii a com- 
plete tlieo^ony, be;^dnnintj:, like all Polynesian 
myths, with Cliaos and Night ; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Aj)art from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concej>ts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On this jmint Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is dilbeult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses ^^riting in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing but 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
this may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could geiieially tell the names of the com|'oM‘rs 
and the inci<lents alluded to in them. Anothei 
dictated to the u liter 164 songs, and these ^\ere so 
impressed on his mcmoiy that the quotation of 
one lino was suflicient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has wiittcn eleven volumes 
of Ms. treating of the traditions, songs, custom^, 
etc., of the Maoiis, and this at a very advanced age, 
all of this matter having been retained in his iniml, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (JSmith, 
Hawatiki, p. 20). It is to be remembered that mo'^t 
of the documents aie of a sacred cliaracter, hence 
jealously guarded liy the [uiests, wlio were mostly 
hereditary, so that ‘it \\as the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accompanied with many ceremonies and harakias, 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in older to im- 
nress the puj)il with the imjjortance of the matter. 
There ^^as a sju'cial sanctity attached to many 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- 
trines was supposed to biing on the ollender the 
wrath of the gods’ (il). p. 19). The statement may 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is ot 
immense antiquity, having been tiansimtte<l ver- 
bntim from jiriest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other such records the dis- 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods 
becoiiKj men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge iniiier- 
ceptihly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘ in- 
s})ired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
morttals, had rediessed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Maui^ who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, a]>pear.s to be at lirst huinaii, 
iind then through his exidoits becomes clothed by 
later generations with divine attributes, and in 
another place Ave are told tint one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Tangnron, and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, Avho in Karo- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
deniigod, is known to the Niue islanders as a 
deilied ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niue] islanders wor- 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ (Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, ]). 306). Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apjiarent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from 
this source Avere derived the gods of the I’olynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the diiect 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently thoir gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we grasp 
the root ideas out ol A\hich flourish these wonderful 
cHlorescenccs of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Being, as Avhen out of the trans- 
formed body of Tangaioa (Taaroa and other 
variants) the lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaioa himself is spoken of as 
Toivi, the ‘ Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘in the limitless void of space, an hen the 
World AN as not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man ; from on high lie callcth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rocks, Taaioa as the Sea-sands in the broa<l ex- 
panse, bursts into Light, cometh doAvn as Wisdom, 
tjorn the Hatvaii land, llaAvaii the Great, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language i)ervades (he Mangaian 
cosmogony, Avhich begins Avith Te-ala-ia^Iioe, tlie 
‘Boot of all lieing,’ and is logically develojicd in 
liaimony NNith lliose of the other I’olynesian 
systems ((Jill, Myths and Songs, passim). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods ])nss gradually, as 
in IlaAvaii, and ANith scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theosojdiies, such personilications of (.Miaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure absti ac- 
tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their jjresent frag- 
mentary state. EveryAvherc avo find IleaAxn, Earth, 
the Ihiivcrsc, the Aftei-World, lecuiiing under 
diverse names and forms, pci sonified by language, 
embodied m theocratic and anthrojiomorphic 
ihilosophies — echoes, as it Avere, of the Vedic 
lymns reverbciating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacdfic Avaters. The question arises, Have 
there been Vedic contacts? It is a chronological 
question Avhich cannot be ansANcred until the date 
is apiiroximately determined of the eastAvard 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration piccede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaiies in that region? This vital 
point has engaged the attention of Mr. K. Stud- 
Iiolmc Thompson, Avhose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appeared in 'J'hc Maori Record tor 1906-1907. 

Some light is throAvn on the oiigin of a Avhole 
class of biid -oinciis by an hat Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prcNafent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
Avliere ^ Sepo MaJosi (“Sc))o the Strong”) anus Avor- 
shipped as a ANar-god, and incarnate in the large 
bat, or flying-fox. While the bat IIcav befoie the 
Avarriors all Avas right, but if it tinned round and 
shut up the AN'ay it Avas a sign of defeat and a 
Avarning to go back’ (op. cif. p. 51). And again: 
‘The bat Avas also an incarnation [of Taisuinalie, 
“Tide gently Bising”]. One flying ahead of the 
troops AA as ahvays a good omen’ (]>. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Boniulus and Bemus at the foundation of Borne, 
although at that time' the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorpoiated 
in the birds. We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples an ere kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, Avhich Avme umhI as aids in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the 2>icsonce of such 
ordeals ‘ the truth Avas rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it Avoiild be death to touch 
the cuj> [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ (ib.). And 
Avhen these things liecame discredited, as having 
lost their hiddim viitue—their niana, so to say — 
they Avere replaced by more efheacious processes: the 
poison-cup, hot iron bars, stones to be fished out 
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of boilin^^ wat(‘r, duolling, and the like. Ihit the 
princi|de was tlie bjiine, a steadfast belief in a 
supernatural j)ower regulating the applieation of 
the tests in tlic interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. i^)LYNE.SIA. 

Owing perhaps to tlie dillieulty of distinguishing 
between the jmrely social and the religious institu- 
tions of [U'iniitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the ))est observers 
regarding the religious views of the Anatmlinn 
ahoricfinc.s\ Some hold with Ernest Giles that 
they liave no beliefs on the subject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions ‘have been imposed u])on, and that 
until they had learned something of ('liristianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks ha<l no 
beliefs or practices of the sort* (Australia Tivice 
Traversed^ Loud, i., 1889, 45). This may be taken as 
tlie extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lunilioltz so far agrees as to assert that ‘at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Austialia. Nor have 
the natives, so far «as I know, ever been seen to 

S * (Among Cannibals^ p. 284). Elsewhere we 
that ‘ it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (j). 889), and tliat to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea w'hich 
they could not comjirehend ’ (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And tlie remarks of (hjorge 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray lliver 
tribes, wdio ‘aiijiear to have no leligious observ- 
ances whate\er. They acknowdedge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard w ith superstitious dread. 
They are in jierpetual fear of malignant spirits, or 
bad men, wdio, they say, go abroacl at night ; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusK . . . without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the [uoperty of 
repelling these evil spirits.* 

This belief in an evil sjiirit is already something ; 
butLumhoItz liiinself goes much further, and aft^jr 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of the spirits 
of the departed^ (p. 277), admits *a wide-soiead 
belief in the soul’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a Muarup (spirit) wdiich 
can pass into other bodies, leave a jieison in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their di earns. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former possessor, cat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed among 
the blacks of Lower Guinea* (p. 279; here read 
‘Upper Guinea,* and cf. the kra described in art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ). Tlien a native WHiman is men- 
tioned who ‘repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her ilcceascil husband* (]>. 282) ; and ‘definite le- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
while ‘some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . lias been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
Wbes of New SoutJi Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity (sic), wdiich bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Cliristian religion that w'o are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
years later* (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
oenevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma, wuth an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally, mediator between 
Boynia and mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegally , the great law- 
giver to men, and lastly ‘a hell with everlasting 
fire, and a heaven where the blessed dance ami 


amuse themselves* (ib,). After this the passage 
(pioted in Frnnitive Culture'^ (i. 418) by Tylor, 
tliat they ha^e no idea of a supremo divinity, 
creator, and judge— that, ‘in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguisli them from 
the beasts that iierish’ — will ajipear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these al)origiiies. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘ a tribal All-Father,* 
is perhaps most cleaily emphasized by Dr. A. W. 
Ilowitt, who finds this belief wide-spread in ‘the 
wdiole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
Kivor* (Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500). 
Amongst those of New South Wales are the Euah- 
layi, wliom Mrs. Jiangloli Parker (Euahlayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as having a more advanced 
theology and a more developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 
hereilitary totems without scrujfie — a sure sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, although 
still outwardly 111 full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Central and Northein tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarbiia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
ill the Alrhcringa (q.v.) time, the dim lemotc past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 
powerful than living men, because their spirit pait 
IS associated with the so-called churinga, stocks, 
stones, or any other oliject which is deemed sacred 
as possessing a kind of nutna w'hieh makes the 
yams and glass to grow, enables a man to captine 
game, and so forth. That the churinga are simjily 
ohjecis endowx'd Avith rnayia is the ha[)py sugges- 
tion of Sidney liartland, whose cxjilanatioii has 
disjielled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
envelo])ing the strange beliefs and observances of 
these Central and Northern tribes. 

*Thcv are imatenous objects in tiio closest assonation with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible si^n, if not tbe 
einbodimcnt, of the anrostral souls or invisible portions, and as 
such regarded with veneration. They are endowed with nmna, 
einanatinji: from the ancestors wdiom they represent— ?na 7 irt, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churirij^a are 
brou|(ht ceremonially in contact with the body, produces other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. . . . The churin;j:a is 
intimately associated with the ancestor, and has “fechnj^H” 
just as human heinj^s have, w'hich can be soothed by the rubbing 
in the same w ay in whu'h those of living men can be * (Address 
at lint. Assoc., York, 1000). 

Hence a man, as ho sings and rubs it with his 
hand, ‘ gradually comes to feel tliat there is some 
special association between him ami tlie sacred 
object — that a virtue of some kind pas.ses from it 
to him, and also from him to it’ (Spenccr-Gillen, 
Northrrn Tribes, ch. viii. p. 278 f.). By whatever 
naire it be called, this is obviously arungqndtha, 
the Australian matia, and it is equally obvious 
that the jirimitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). 

About the religious and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasnmnians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources by Brouj^h 
Smyth (Aborigines of Victoria), J. ]5onwick (Dady 
Life, etc., of the fasunanians), and Tylor (JAI 
xxiii. 141 , Nov. 1898). Socially they ajqiear ‘ to have 
remained to our day living lepresentatives of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of these savages proves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowe.st of normal tribes may be claimed for tliem * 
(Tylor, lor, cit, 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move about after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives miglit be hoveling about, and 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the niglit, and to the god 
the women addiess(id songs or j)rayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Bonwic.lv, however, doubts tliis, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘ to light with when he sleep ’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conllict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a benelicent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘ no 
trace can bo found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name tlie dread of a 
malignant anil destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their nredom inant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA. — i. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied hy tliree 
distinct groups of languages, of wliich two jire 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
sliow\s little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘northern’ hy ISehmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27° S. (the 
Aruntas). The other two groups, ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
tlie continent. By far the greater area falls to 
the ‘ new ’ group, split into nine sub-groups. Tlie 
main ‘old’ Australian ana is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to he related 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
groups are related to eacli other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 
jioneiit parts of each group among themselves 
(Man, 1908). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not coiiespond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results ; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
be harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are >\liolly within thij 
‘northern’ area; they reckon descent in tlie male 
line, and though there are other distiicts in Aus- 


tralia— notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland -^^hele there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phiatiies, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian siiecch-groups 
or aic contiguous to tliem. 

The same holds good with regaid to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia ; but wo may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian Bouth-cential area as the result of 
transmission, though, of com so, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the jiractice of 
building a hut upon the giavo — a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, tlioiigh we find sjioradically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funerary 
rite seems to be the disposal of the hones, which 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may be noted 
that special treatment of the bones is a well-maiked 
feature of luneral rites in paits of New Guinea. 

When wa come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground ; 
it is indisputable that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very fai into the ideas of the natives with wliom 
he was familiar. So far, liowevcr, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Fat lior belief is iire- 
eniincntly characteristic of the old Australian 
group ; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo-Australian group, such as tlie Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaioi, but tlieie is no lecord of it among 
the Darling tribes and in tlie greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to differ 
widely from that which is found elseuheie in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intichinma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2. Religion. — There lias been a g^iud deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the real status of the 
Australian All-Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, w as recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
C3iurch of England Mission in 1832 (Man, 1905, 
No. 28) ; and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to siqipose that it couhl have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce sucli a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it mn.st have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthroponioriiliic beings is to he maintained. 

There is naturally more tloiibt as to the precise 
position occupied in the ahoiiginal view of tlie 
universe by Baiame and his congeners ; some 
authors have denied that the teim ‘god’ can pro- 
perly be apjdied to them (Folklore, ix. 290-329), 
wdiile others have maintained that tliey are eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful (‘reators. Probably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the former view\ 
At the initiation ceiemonics of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Laiigloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiaine is proclaimed as 'Father of 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeyinj^.* lie 
establislied the rule that tribes at the lishinj? 
ground should keep peace ; he ^ivcs rain to the 
orphan who cries lor it ; lie is prayed to at the 
btira (‘ initiation ceremonies’) ami at funerals, and 
his name means ' p^reat’ ; his li^mrc is made in eaith 
on the hora j; round (Parker, Eiuihliuii TribCy 7f.)* 
Some of the dillieultics which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Austialian All-Father 
liave arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different de^^rces of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kiml. Schmidt has 
pointed out (Aiithropos, 1908) that we seem to 
nave three strata; (1) the belief in an All-Father 
pure and simple ; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tubal anc('stor ; 
(3) the belief in a bein^' of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, ami (in the 
case of Baianie) is sometimes depi(;ted as ruling 
tJie world through a subordinate. As cxamjdes of 
these three classes of belief may be cited : (1) the 
Kurnai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the 'J’heddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yum view of Daramulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradjuri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victoiian tribes, ludongs to the third 
category. This tln'ory depends on complicate^l con- 
siderations connected with the distiibution (n) of 
phratries, (h) of totems, and (c) of sex-totems, from 
which Hchniidt has jiroduced evidenc.e in favour 
of a primary dark lace, represented by the ciow, 
upon which two su(*cessivc Avaves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, hav(' 
descended, lie argues that both Daiamulun and 
Baiarne were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the (miu race ; or, at any 
rate, that Baiaine, if he weie the Alb Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therowilli the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tiibcs. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiaine was introduced by tlui invadera»if 
for it is reported (A list ml um Anthropological 
Joiinialy i. 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichanit, south of the (bill of Cariient.aria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo ; Jlaiamai 
came from Wardcrah .and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Cumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia, llowdtt 
h.as .already called attention (Natlrc Tribes, j). 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on tiie Tferbert River ; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identic, al, tliere is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Bai.ame just south of the 
Gulf on the si ore of its dist.ance from the seat of 
the Bai.ame-cult in N. S. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that jirecisely at this jioint 
south of the Gulf the Nco-Australi.an langu.ages 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
nprthern j^roup. In this account B.aiame liguies 
as tribal hero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The following tribes are mentioned by Ilowitt 
(op, cit, 488 ff.) as having the All-Father belief; 
Narrinyeri (Nurrundere or Martumniere) ; Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli) ; S. W. Victoria (Pirnmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and Wocworun;^{Bunjil, Mami- 
ngorak, or Mainingata) ; Kurnai (Mungan-ngaua) ; 
Wathiwathi (Tha-tha-puli) ; Tatathi (Tulong) ; 
Theddora, Ngarego, .and Yuin (Daramulun, l^aj^ang, 
or Biamban) ; Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (IBaiame) ; 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen) ; S. 


Queensland (M.aamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, c.g, Birral, we have no information, 
and it is more guesswork to include them among 
the All-Fathers. Birral may well be identical with 
Bedall (Thome, Qnnm of the Colonics, 317), who is 
s.aid to hav (5 m.ade the world long ago, when he 
lloated on the wjiter, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the ti.aits of the All-F.ather. In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
h.ave been the equivalent of Baiaine (Lang, Cooks- 
land, 1847, 4.59). 

There is therefore good prima facie evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an All-Father south- 
c.ast of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area wo have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnaia, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Trans, lioi/. Soc, S, Aust, xvi. 
488). Ca])taiii Biadsh.aw has informed the present 
writer that on the Victoria River a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of the tribes, 
.and the same is reiioited of Kohin on the Herbert 
River ; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ Father 
of y\ir reported, .and there is no evidence even of 
moi.al intluence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by Foelsche 
(Curr, Australian Race, i. 253). The Cape River 
trilies are said (ih, iii. 146) to believe in a being in 
the sky, to w hom good men go wdieii they die. 

In the central aie.a some tribes siumi to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiaine ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peo))lcs is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribes, 502 f.) say 
th.at Twanyirika of the Anintas and Unmatjeras, 
and Kataialinaof the Binbingasare bugbears, pure 
and sim])le, whoso function is to keep the women 
.and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-muitu of the W.ariamungas are simply 
Alcheringa ((j[.v.) ancestors. Atnatu of the Kaitish 
stands by himself ; he made the Alcheringa .and 
stamls in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; fur he is pleased wdien the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and angry when they do not ; but 
he does not trouble himself about niorality. 

In this account, how ever, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, wdiom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Anintas (Vero^fentlichungcn aus 
(Icin Volkcr-M Hscum Frankfurt , 1 . 1), and whoseems 
to h.ave been mentioned by Gillen in the Report of 
the Horn Expedition (1896) under the name of 
Ultha.ana(‘ spirit’). It is therefore open to question 
how^ far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes can oe regarded .as exhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is equally uncertain. 
Oason reported that they believed in a good spirit 
Mura-mura ; but subsequently the Mura-mura w^ere 
ascertained to be mythic.al ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kurnai and the Alcheringa .ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit, 487). Recently, however, it has 
lieen asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mur.a. 

Associated with the All- Father of the south- 
eastern .area is often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 
Thus Henderson (Notes, 147) says : 

‘ Mudge^onp: is an evil spirit, who, after having derived his 
existence fiom Piame ( = naiamc), dcelared war upon him and 
now endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertakings. 
The offspring of Piame were numerous, but the whole with the 
exception of two were destroyed by Mudgegong, who converted 
them into different wild animals. . . . The evil spirit seemed to 
be described under the form of the eaglehawk. . . . Certain 
dramatic representations appear to be performed ; the principal 
one is emblematic of the destruction of the eaglehawk by Piame.’ 

Another account (Macaithur, N, S, Wales, 1837, 
ii. 301 ) makes W.andong— one of the sons of Baiaine 
mentioned by Henderson — the author of evil ; an<l 
a third makes Daramulun himself the opponent 
(on these myths and their explanation see Sclimidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between Jhiiijil and Paly an, Coen .and Potoyan, 
etc. Schiiiidt’s view is that these myths date from 
the racial con diets: where the crow race gaine<l 
the day, Biinjil (‘ eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘ eaglchawk is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a ceitain amount 
of confusion in the various reports ; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see ITowitt, op, cit, 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai (JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Ton in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri huggem is not a proper 
name ; in \\ estern Victoria Nisbet (CoZoniaZ Tramp, 
1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc. ; 
the owl is his messenger ; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we Jeain from 
Howitt that j\hmrifp is the soul of a dead man ; 
hence the name can hardly bo of anysp(H*i(ic deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

Pemale deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sc^x ; thus Kurriwilban, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, A?/s‘Z. Larigaage, 1892, 48). 

3 . Burial.— Prom the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
( 1 ) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rub*, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray Uiver. ( 2 ) In Northern 'rerritory and 
Queensland, simple burial without alternative rites 
is also found, though how' far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open (lucstion ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 
posed on a platform, or the llesh is eaten, or the 
body is burie^l and the bones subsequently exlnirned. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserv(»(l, as is cannibalism, for s])ecially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, ow’ing to old age or youth. 

Corresponding to these tw o classes— simple burial 
and complex rites — there seem to be ditlcrcnt view^s 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to bo regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains witli the body or 
the bones till the latter are linally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own j)lace. Pe.ar of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the souMi of N. S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a 'rasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes with the Tasmanian (set; 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4. Future life. — Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln (Trans, Fhilosovhical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul w'as so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink ; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a redbill 
accompanied the soul on its journey. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstacker, Eeisen, 1854, iv. 361), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs, 


etc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went w'est to an abyss at death. The 
Puahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Gobi Gobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame’s residence, by certain spirits 
called Muoruobcaigunnd (Paiker, Euahlayi Tribe, 
90 f.). 

Accoiding to Sj)encer-Gillen^ (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is everywhere the cieed. Ibis has been 
questioned by Strehlow ((Hobns, xci. 285, xcii. 
123; Vcrqff'entlichungoi aus clem Volker-Museuni 
FranJifuri, i., Introduction), and the leal facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow', however, reports 
two Arnnda beliefs. According to one, tliere is 
an island of the dead, from w hich a spirit returns 
for temi)orary re-incai nation, lasting lor a year or 
tw'o, and is finally annihilated ; the other ailirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ (ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throw\s a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in wiiose body it changes to a cliihf. 

5 . Cult of the dead. — Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the natuie of a cult of anccstois. The 
dead are feared ; ceitain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pio- 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of ^alious 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colont/ in 
N, S, Wales, 1798-1802, i. 601 ; .1. S. l^ang. Abori- 
gines, 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1SS9, 282; 
C)gle, Colony of IVc.st And., 1839, 58; Salvado, 
M^moires historiques, 1854,276; Stephens, Hist. ofS. 
A list,, 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies w ere kept quiet 
by magic spells ( KerA. cl. (Jesell. f, Erdknnde, i. 1 94). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Manss, Pmicoirs, 
17, etc.). There is a wdde-spnwl belief tliat natives, 
w'heri tlioy dn*, letinnas while men (Botli, Bull. 5, 
p. 16). Tlieic aie also traces of a belief in trans- 
migration (Man, 1905, No. 28). 

6 . Soul. — All natives of Australia seem to hav e 
held an animistic view' of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., we have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. 1-*. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yow ee, tlio 
soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit; Mulloowul, a shadow' spirit; and, 
sometimes, Yunbcai, or tutelary animal ([?] siarit) 
(Euahlayi Tribe, 35). 

Gn the Tully li., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath ; the koi goes aw’ay 
during sleep ; after death it goes into the bush. On 
the Bloomfield K. the iran-wu is associated w ith the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefather B. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush ; the former 
passes into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated w'ith the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull, 5. 17-19). 

7. Magic. — With regard to magical jiiactices, 
there are w'ell-marked dillerences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Austialia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women without special initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the tioctor. 'riio initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual imMubcrs against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine man is both w'orker of magic 
and doctor indifTerently ; and, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of inapjic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mis. linker mentions a witch- woman 
among the Euahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth ; 
among the Aniilas only one kin perfoims these 
functions ; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op, cit. 10 ; 
llowitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
tlie All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escajied miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of ouartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, ana which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if the}^ partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euablayi believe that all magicians have a 
nagual (‘individual totem’), wliich is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whoso shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 

Au.straliii, is ‘ pointing* ; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east ; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdiawn by the 
matujani ; and ma^ic may bo worked by an cfligy 
of the victim (Kotli, 5. 28; Howitt, 354; Spencei- 
(jilleii^ 455 ; Mauss, etc.). 

Ill connexion with magic, mention must be made 
of rain -making. Tlio ollice of rain -maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost bo termed re- 
ligious. Tlie same remark ap[)lies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8. Totemism. — The mtg'iud, associated with the 
magician among the Eualilayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases .see Avst, Assoc, for the Aihxinrcnuzyit (f 
Science, Reports^ iii. 51.5, v. 638; Science of Man, 
yii. 61 ; cf. Maiiy 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E. we know little beyond the namajf 
of tlie animals. In some eases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Eualilayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it is forbublen to mimics or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 400; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
be generically diU’ereiit from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totems, and their connexion with Intichiuma eere- 
inonies, are all important dillerentia. Still more 
important jierhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals ; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, tlie latter 
fewer than the former ; among the Aruntas both 
in faiily equal numbers; and in North Australia, 
as in New (iiiinea, the plant totcm.s outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Antkropos, iii.), 

A progressive change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted amon^ the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aianda and tlie Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
Warraniungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but not eaten. Finally, in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that th^yunhcai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded as a fourth souk There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordina^ totemism. 
Among both the Eualilayi and the Warraniungas 
one of the diyinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen 
519, 526; K. L. Parker, op, cit, 89). 

So-called ‘ sex totcmiKiii ’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, iiiainly 
on the coast. Each sex lias a ‘brother’ or ‘ sister,’ 
wliom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals arc usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9. Initiation ceremonies. — The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups: (1) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incisioii also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of tlie boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test tlie manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies arc performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leg^es gradually, tlie initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the piivilegos of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until he has 
attained riper years (Howitt, 509-677; Curr, op, cit,, 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen passim). 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any otlier part of the 
world. Eyre (Journal, 1845, ii. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty different animals and birds were 
f 01 bidden them; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of tliirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow tlieir inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

xo. Bull-roarer. — There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine ; but the young men 
are taught its real natuie at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to he male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but hero too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred hull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland cliildren of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies ; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See Bull-KOAREU. 

Litkraturk. — I. Oknkral : W. E. Roth, Ethnological f^tivdies, 
Brisbane, 18i)7; J. Mathew. Eaglehawk and Crow, London, 
189S; Spencer and Gillen, Naiioe Tribes, I^ondon, 1809, and 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia, Ixindon, 1904 ; A. W. 
Howitt, Native, Tribes of S,'E. Australia, London, 1904 ; K. L. 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1906: N. W, Thomas, Natives 
of Australia, Ixindon, 1906. Older works are : R. Salvado, 
moires histoHgues, Paris, 1854; R. Brouifh Smyth, Aborigines 
of Victoria, Melbourne, 1878 ; J. D. Woods, Native Tribes of 
S, Australia, Adelaide, 1879 ; E. M. Curr, Australian Race, 
Tendon, 1886. Roth's Bulletins ofN. Queensland Ethnography 
may also be consulted. 

ii. Bblioion; Folklore, lx. 290-329, x. 1-67; Anthropos, 1908. 

iii. Maoic : Mauss, L*Origine des pouvoirs inagiques, Paris, 
1904 ; Van Gennep, Mythes et ygendes d'Amtralte, Paris, 1906. 
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AUTHORITY, — Definition and scorn , — The 
word ‘authority,’ as used in ordinary language, 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience aie 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The iinal test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of dillerence in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, wo abstract from the ^\ay and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of i)cr- 
suasion, «as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, tlio view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few otliers 
have at command. It may take the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is or has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms ; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimatelv to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, aiul the power to en- 
force its behests. It is nou an end in itself ; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is not 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
lldfFding is correct when he says ; 

* Authority can never be anything but a means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the priiuMple of porHoiiality, 
as mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as its 
Justification that it is the necessary condition for tne coinulete 
carrying out of the principle of personality * (The Philosophy of 
Heligim, p. 279). 

To Hhirding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a diflerent 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. HbttUing is concerned with the 
principle of tlie Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of sujuciiie worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The mam thing is tliat for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself, 
'riiere is another view which wc may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

‘ Authority, as I liavo been using the term, is m all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its results by psychic processes other than reasoning’ (The 
Foundations of Belief, p. 219). ‘ If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, wo must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the mam, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its supei structure. And thougii 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, wo should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being iii- 
fiuonced through the action of Authority * (ib. p. 229 f ). 

In drawing out the contrast between autliority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with deliglit on 
customary opinion, liabit, and on that ‘group of 
non-ratioiial causes — moral, social, and educational 
— which produces its results l>y psychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He has forgotten to ob- 
serve tliat in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of wliieli we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who lia\ e been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from the nature of the case, dumb in the piesence of 
argument.’ It is instructive to road why it should 
be so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that autliorily 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can wo turn a deaf ear without paying an 
approniiate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and tlie sanction of any true authority may bo 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may be broadly stated tliat in every sphere of 
human activity, and in every sphere of human 
tlioujjhb, there is something which may rightly he 
called authoi ity. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
but in all of them there is autliority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in whijh authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all tlio philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the huiiiaii mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask — 

!• Is there an authority in science ? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what arc its sanctions? 
Waiving the question as to tlio abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that wo ha\e won control 
over the external >vorld, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may be quite true tliat nature i.s more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while Ave speak of Iioat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dA\ell on these in our abstract 
tasliioii, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the tauthoiity of nature. The external world has 
been controlled by man, and subdiic<l to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
autliority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is ])ossible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him by the nature of that 
world. Wo do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal chaiacteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like, -he 
must have regard to the paiticular nature of evei y 
natural object wdth uhicii he has to do. He mu.Nt 
deal wdth stones according to the qualities of stones, 
W'ith timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science and to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must be done. In 
building his bridges man must make alloAv- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. 'The nature of his 
material and the laws of j)hysics speak to him 
with an authoiitative voice, and if he ventuies to 
disregard that authority, he must pay the pi ice. 
He will lind it sanctioned by tumbling housc^s, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything foi one who know^s how 
to make her work, hnt she will do nothing for one 
who does not know lier w'ay and her limitations. 
We take fioni the sciences our hrst example of 
authority, and we have begun here because wo 
hiid that the authoiity of nature can he justilicd, 
and that reason quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which natuie piescnts to man in the 
system in w'hich he lives. 

Reason can reco^mize the processes and metliods 
of nature. Indeed, the jiossibility ot science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of natuio in the sj)ecial sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it lias 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that, they may he venliecl in the 
]>rocesses and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as autlioritative, and science lias taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The coiresjiondcnce exists, 
wdiatever the explanation of it may be. It won hi 
lead u.s too far aiield to inquire into the oiigin 
and char«acter of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether w^e liold that mind gives 
law’8 to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related tlie 
one to the other. So, whether w'e inquire into 
thp order of nature or into the constitution of 
mirid, w^e are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason.— When we 
inipiire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start wdtli the presupposition that we shall 
lind it rational, just as we have found nature to 
Ije rational. One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the pow’er of transccniling par- 
ticular expeuonccs, ana of making universal and 
necessary i»ropositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywdiere. These judganents 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi- 
ence, and without them experience wxmld not bo 
possible. 'I'hey are of sueli a kind that the mind 
iccognizcs their truth and validity as soon as it 
umlerstands them. They bear on the face of them 
their owm irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
cause. The law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We cannot think 
wdthoul them. It makes no dilFerence wdiether w^e 
call them ‘ axioms,’ or designate them ‘ postulates’ ; 
in either case they are tliere as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them w^e should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent with itself, that is, it 
must not he self-contradictory, and thought must 
he consistent with icality. On the other hand, 
these universal and neces.sary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
siihniit to eiiticisni, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
sliow themselves in all the glory of their .selt- 
evidence ; they must he prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them isjncoiieeiv^able ; and they must 
prove that, unless w^e accept them, our thinking 
will be self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and tw'o make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time — on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the exjdanation of their validity may 
be. All thinking must assume the law ot non- 
contiadiction, as all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the law's of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will ho inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. Jn this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authoiity and fieedom, between 
authority and reason, between the primdplo of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not enicige. For the principle of anthoiiiy here 
is the veiy iirinciple of reason itself, and these 
necessary amt universal ludgnients are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can l)C exercised only on the basis of 
univer.sality and necessity. Hocauso there is a 
lixed ordei of natuie, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may bo coneeiveil 
and lealized. If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
lixed properties of things, it would not bo possible 
for miiul to eoncoivo ends and fido[)t means for 
their realization. Nor w'oiild it be possible for 
man *^o maintain a rational i elation to a random 
world. The main thing, liowever, to insist on 
Jierc is that these universal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to ns with authoiity, coerce our 
opinions and beliefs, and con& train us to action 
consistent wdth them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce themselves on us with 
very drastic snnetions. Our thinking, onr .action, 
aim even our feeling must be (jonsistent w ith them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to tlieir 
supremacy. 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil life.— We 

have seen that autliority is lightly exercised over 
us by tlio external order of the world, and by the 
Laws of mind itself, and that the s.anciioris are of 
the most real and emphatic order. Can we lind a 
legitimate sphere for authority, wdth appropriate 
sanctions, in the spliere of civil life, in the spheie 
of morals, and in the spheie of religion? It is 
impossible to say tli.at in these sj»lieres a denial of 
authority involves sclf-contiadiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations wliich were not needed in relation to 
the autlioritativcness of laws of natuio and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity. 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says ; 

*The annexingf ploasuro to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and notice of this ap- 

pointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
formal notion of g^overnment. ... If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they liad passed them, without a tiial and the 
formalities of an execution , if they were able to inaKo their 
laws execute themselves, or e\ery offender to execute them 
upon himself— we should be Just in the same sense under their 
government then as wc are now ; hut in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect iiianiier ’ (.4 nalof/j/, pt. 1, ch. it.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions an<l pains 
to others, and giving notice of the appointment 
bcfoichand, is tlie iiropcr notion of government, 
liet us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws: 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
ill its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with pulilic health, and so on ; they may 
be judicial ; or they may he commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is respoiisiblo to the State for its exer- 
cise. The autliority of each indeiiendcnt State is 
supreme within its own dominion. It might be 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
question to be discussed here (see art. Govkun- 
mk\t). But it may be well to learn from com- 
petent authority what is meant by la\v, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that-— 

*La^^s set by God to men, laws ebtabli8he<l by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are dibtinguished by numerous aiKl importaut differ- 
cnees, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings’ 
(Lectures on Juribitnidence^ vol. i. p. 3 [3-vol. cd. ISCIJ). 
Again, *Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 
by political suiieriors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate govcrnincnt, in independent 
nations, or independent political boi leties ' (p. iS). As to the 
source of law, it is thus stated : ‘ Every po8iti> c law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or a sovereign body of persons, to a member or iiieiiibers of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a i^erson or persons in a state 
of subioction to its author’ (p. 1C9). A^ain, ’The notions of 
sovereignty and inde])endent political society may he expressed 
coiHMHuTy thus . if a determinate human superior, not in a 
habil of obedience to a like biiperior, receive habitual obc<lience 
from the bulk of a given society, that dct-erniinato superior is 
sovereign in that society, and thesrx'iety (including the superior) 
IS a society political and indepei dent’ (p. 170). 

It may be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The Early History of Institutions^ p. 
H49f., for an independent contribution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to tlie 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in wliich the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us much in 
our innuiry. It may bo dosirahlc for the student 
to read more modern coulributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
tliis regard by Hegel, lieference may be iiiailc to 


(Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation* (Col- 
Irrted Works y vol. ii. p. 445) : 

’ li 18 a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
individuals under a sovereign— ccpially so whetlicr wc suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from wiint Uiey derive from 
s(}(‘iety, to possess natural rights, or EiUpi)o.so tiu'iii to depend 
on the sovereign for the posscsitiou of rights. A State pre- 
siqqioscs other forms of community, with the rights which 
aribe out of them, and cxist-i only as sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the iiieiiiberH recognized rights in each 
other (recognized in each other powers capable ot <lirection 
by reference to a common Good) there must furtlier have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each m the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. The recognition of a right being v erv far 
short of the definition, the oflniission of a right in eacli other 
by two particH, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very different from agreement os to what the riglit consists in 
— what it is a right to do or acquire — the rigiits recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the pOHition 
of members of a family towanls each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and iiiaiiitaiiied by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it within the coin- 
munily and to defend the iiilegrit> of the community against 
attacks from without, then the elementary State has been 
foi med.’ 

For the vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a Sttite, it is not suliicicnt to dwell on tlio ab- 
stract relationship of sovciei**!! and subject or on 
the independence of a State ; the autliority iiiust 
he vindicated on other ^^rounds. Green has shown 
that a State is not an asseiiibla<j;e ot mere indi- 
viduals under a common government. IndivuUials 
are already united by moral lK)nds ; tliey are in 
families, m tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in autliority 
must do seivice, and must justify tlieii action on 
the ground of recognize<l woitli or good acliie\ed ; 
oi even on tlie lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well le- 
cognized and insisteil on the obligation to service 
wdiich attaches to those who cxcici‘'e autliority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for tlie acquisition of wealth, or for 
military stiength, or for tlio oncoinagcment of 
commerce. Tlie object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. Wlien men aie associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘ the object of their 
association is to live well— -not merely to live.* 

‘ Virtue and vice arc inaltcia of carncHt consideration to all 
whoso hearts are set upon good and orderl> government. And 
from this fact it is e\ ident that a State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should dei ote ita 
attention to v irtue. To neglect virtue is to con\ ert the political 
.v8sociation into an alliaiu'e differing m nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from the alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convcib the law into a more covenant, 
or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of lights, without any qualification for ))roducmg goo<l- 
ness or justice m the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, i e. that it promotes the virtue of its 
citizens’ (Aristotle’s roliiics, bk. m. ch. 9, Wclldon’s tr. p. 
124 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must De an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modern phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can tiiid liimself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, W’liich in tlie 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a n.ation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present liour, and by its pro- 
mise for the future, 'flie authority of a State can 
neither be moasuroil nor justilied by the inateiiul 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of tlio governed. Without loyalty 
the cxoicise of autliority is hindered, conlinecl, 
rend(ii(‘d iiielloclivc. It makes no diflbrenco in 
the liiial issue >\Ii(‘ther power is exercised by a 
king or by the citi/eiis thcniselves ; fur, if it is 
exercise<l unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Brielly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while niateiial 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of tlie higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is xvorthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of tlie claims wdiich the 
State lias a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of tlie individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sjihere must 
alwa3'^s be in such Ava3\s as to carry with it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 
nuicken him to do the State enthusiastic service. 
In this sjihere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4. Authority in morals. — We have ])assed in- 
sensibl3^ to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moial life. Is there a Categorical Imperative? 
Is there an Ought, .a law binding on us, which xve 
must obey unconditionally, ami cannot disobey 
except at our direst jieril ? To tliese (Questions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the tlieories of ethics so manifold, that it is 
dilhcult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
tlie ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has delinite meanings when it uses tliese 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to tlie end of life, and that right and wiong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a jmlgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it sjieaks of virtue .and vice, it recognizes 
an itlc.al of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

►Students of ethics will roiuember Kant’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Mctaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
w'.ay towards his theoretical exposition of ethi(‘. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will <as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical leason is to produce an 
absolutely good w ill, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness, luasmucb, however, as a per- 
fectly goodwill is not attainable in its fullness 
liercf^ Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has ])assions and desires as 
well as reason, the good wdll is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even w hen these are not in themselves 
oppose<l to duty. In tho second place, ho shows 
that the moral valmi of an .action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will w'hich it 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acts 
upon desire. And he concludes, in the third place, 
tliat duty may be deliiied as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [1901], to which the 
prcsei'it writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony w ith reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclin.ation ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants .and desires which demand 
.satisfaction, .and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire ? In answ^cring this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one, What is 
the nature of the supreme good? He derives it 
from the idc.a of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori .and connects insepanably witli the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must bo, independent of exi)crience, 
and derives its authority solel3’^ from re.ason. As 
Dr. Watson s.ays : 

* We learii three thiiif^s : flr&tly, that all moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely a pnorx ; secondly, that it is of 
supreme importance to set the conceiitioiis of morality before 
the mmd in their purity, and not mereU in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also as an aid in practical life ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure practK'al reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in a sense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but arc derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings ’ (op. 
cit. p. .S17). 

Tollow'ing out these .assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the meta})hy8ie of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘ Act .as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through 3^our will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law' re.ached by 
him after a piolonged discussion, into w'hich we 
cannot enter, is, ‘ Act so as to use luiniaiiity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, ahva3^s as an end, never .as merely a 
tiieans.’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series : ‘ Act in conformity witli the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
la3"s dowai universal law^s of action.’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with New'ton’s 
three laws of motion. There need he no liesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding w'oith. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in .acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to K«ant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has sliowai the 
im])ossibility of deriving the Categoiical Impera- 
tive fiom what he calls the Hypothetic.al Im- 
perative. It is tho practice in some schools of 
thoiiglit to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
wo must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If I am to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the oftice. And so witli regard to the 
use of any other means by which an end is gained. 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discliaiged 
from the training needed for a tc.acher. But I 
may not decline to be moral. The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion tlie w^orld is indebted to Kant. 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the leal nature of 
man. A common pr.ayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘ Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law .’ If this prayer is answered. 
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and the heart is inclined to keen the law, immedi- 
ately tlie act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to he filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and tlie moral law 
witliin. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Im})erativc. He has not ai)[)arently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because ho likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him ? Is ho moral or is he 
outside of morality? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation will cease, as duty 
will become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed {iJnia of Ethics y § 47). In his exposition 
T)r. Wfitsori sa;y s : 

* A perfectly gootl will agrees with the rational will of man 
In conforming to objective laws, but it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
w'hose will is imperfect, such as the w'ill of man, expressing as 
they do the relation of objective law to an imperfect will * {op, 
cit, p. 31 S). 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away ? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before ? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself ? 
Does it cease xvhen I am able to make it wliolly 
operative ? It xvould seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
consciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall be yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as c'l community shail become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes xvliolly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it he- 
eomes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquiie further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have aj>i)eared in the history of 
ethics. It is sufficient for us to have indicated 
that morality has authority, fiom whatsoever 
source it may he conceived to flow'. Man feels 
that he is hound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can be described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must be realized in 
the iinvard life, llere, how'ever, we pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter into tlie sphere of 
religion. 

5. Authority in religion.— In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authoiity takes on a new form, siieaks to 
us with a new voice, and pab.ses from the sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

* All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have alw’ays regarded 
reli||^ion as constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, ... we leave behind on the shores of time ; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, we look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it a.s something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects back its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened awav into eternal 
rest’ (Philosophy of Jiehgioii, Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 3). 

It is in the sphere of religion tliat all the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made eflective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to he one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
speak of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, wc really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe by the mind which 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary revelation of (^od, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning; and when we read its 
meaning w'e arc thinking the thouglits of God. 
80, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we arc dealing wdth reason 
which is not ineiely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize wdiat in this sjihere authority and 
subjection mean, hoic too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the poweis w hich ho have l>een ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Divine 
authority. This is tiue whether we regaid the 
w'orhl from the theistic or from the pantheistic 
point of view. In the latter case authority comes 
from the perfect w hole, in the former case it comes 
from the living God W'ho has made, sustains, and 
rules tlio w'orld. So, too, the binding j)owcr of 
morality flows from God. It is for this icason 
mainly that w'e are dissatisfied wHli the analysis 
of Kant, and legard it as imperfect. For leligion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on which it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the w'ariii relation of per- 
sonal ailection. It w’ould relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal laxv or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Religion w'ould not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
will as distinguished from a Divine natnie, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law', religion regaids it as valid 
in its own place and way. They arc expre.s- 
sions of the Divine nature, and cxpicss it as 
far as they can. But nature is an innieifect ex- 
pression of the Divine nature. It may sliow' forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot be expressed in natnie, or 
in human reason, or e\en in man as yet. (iod has 
really put a meaning into His woiks, and tliafc 
meaning we are bound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as Iia\e 
been able to read it. Tliere is a wider, deej'er 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal witli a world of jicrsons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here th(‘ language of Ininmn life and 
destiny w'hich God has had to use to express His 
meaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far uon-rational and 
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non-moral, ami tlio meaning of an absolutely moral 
and ralioiial Personality cannot be expressed by 
these iinp(Mfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for rolifj;ion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they sj)eak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authority 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to Go<l, 
•who lias thus revealed Himself to man throu<ifh 
nature, reason, and liistory. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No lonj^er is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
qucncps, or by the dread of an oxtcinal penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable tenor the possibility of estraiif^ement 
from (h>d, and of losing that /ellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the natiiie of authoiity in religion. 
And it sums uj) in itself all other authoiities. It 
deepens the sources of authonty, it transfuims its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to be observed that this 
authoi ity is M i(‘lded by God Himself jind by Him 
alone, (lod alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscicince. Any 
other authority is at best ministciial, and is 
authoiitati\e only in so fai as it can jiroduce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws ot 
nature, laws of reason, l.iws of civil authority, 
laws of moijils, are binding on num so far as they 
are laws of (Sod, JUid no fuither. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view all 
things and agencies have thcii value in this, tlnat 
they express God’s meaning, and arc of worth just 
fio hir us they aie able to e\j)res>. (hat meaning. 
Thus they ha\e to be supplemented and added to 
by those other ways of lliviiie exjiression which 
aie to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of (bid. I'his is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it winch (/Jiristians believe to be the 
liighestaiid fullest, viz. tlie revelation of (b)d given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revedation of God in Christ there is ji com- 
plete ex])ression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authoiity landing on all. TiuUi 
for tlic intelligence, life for the heart, and ciicigy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is tlie Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for .adequate treatment in 
their pro])er places, we may note here that the 
authority of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the w isest .and the most jiure, to the mightiest .and 
the greatest. AVe how down to this autliority and 
regard its l)ehests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect fieedom, because 
we are persuaded th.at it c.aii guide, sticngtlien, 
com/ort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
pears finally in its strongest and most i)ersuasi\e 
fonii. Pei haps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of authority, is that exerted by 
<a person unon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to (lie general in whom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader ; they 
will w'oik for liirn, serve liim, live for liim, die 
for him ; his word will send them forth to hilfil 
his will or die. 'J’his element of personal devotion 
.apjiears in religion in the very form whicJi religion 
in its highest llights takes. From this point of 


view natural laws, laws of re.asoii, laws of moials, 
l>econie ways ])y which we acquaint ourselves with 
God ; Imt these do not satisfy, they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God and be at 
peace. 

From this ])oint of view certain discussions re- 
arding the ways by which God makes Himself 
nown simply become irrelevant. There is no 
nceii to inquire into infallibility, or ineriaiicy, or 
any other categoiics of the same kind. These are 
categories wdiich men cannot use. Nor arc they 
needed. For tlie ways by which (iod makes Him- 
self known arc simply means to an end, and wo 
need not s])ciid time on their characteristics. We 
only ask. Do they lead to God? However good 
aii(I suic the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this~that*they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, incrr.ancy, and so on, till they idace 
them in a position which belongs to God alone. 
It is time tiint men sliould use tJiem as they are 
meant to be used, and ee.ase to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present wdtli men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
in.an. It i.s exercised in many w’ays and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of jiower, anti by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it h.as to meet the demands of human 
leason, to satisfy the requirements of the human 
conscience, and t^) ]n'ovo itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The will must find 
ill it pur[)ose, guidance, and energy ; the he<art 
must Imd in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the afieetions, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, jirinciple, and reality. 
When w’e trace all authorit}^ ui> to God, w^e have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 
demamls that men liavc a light to make on the 
authority whicJi confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 
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alsoTAc Plnlosophieal Busi^of Religion, 1907, ]>. 1 ; A. Sabatier, 
The Religions of Authoiity, lyoi , A. R^viile, Prolegomena of 
the liistory of Religion, 1884, p 165 

James Tverach. 

AUTOMATISM. — Oiiginally the * autoiihatic ’ 
meant that which hajqiens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the v'.anous sciences may all be traced 
])ack to this etymological signific.ation. 

I. Tlie first of these is the jihy'nolofjical. When 
motions are oliserved in an org.anism v\hich .are not 
api»areiilly initi.ated by any external stimulation, 
the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief m.arks of a living 
body, riiysiologists, however, generally hold that 
sucli siiontaneity is only .Mpp.arent, being really a 
second.ary rearrangoment and intenudion of the 
chemical and jiliysical forces whicli have been 
taken into the oiganism.* All jihysiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous with .and included in 
the general sclieme of physical interactions. 

* See, howe\er, art Attention, p. 213», and H. Driesch, The 
Science ami Philosophy of the Organism, London, 1908. 
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2. Wlieii this point of view is extended to the 
pfiycholoqiatl plane and confronted with tlie fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-physical parallelism known as psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to fonn 
a closed system with a Kxed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efiicac.y, i,e, that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem ; but it may be 
regarded as an epi phenomenon, a sort of unsub- 
stantial rcilexion AvTliich accomi)anics, and is pro- 
])€'ibly in some unex[>lained way i>roduced by, the 
flux of i>hysi(‘al changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
witJi, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psyclio-physical parallelism is to distinguish 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
tlie consideration of the latter from the peridexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely .simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals «are unconscious 
automata of tliis kind. Ihit ina.smuch as the only 
consciousness of which anyone has direct expeii- 
cnco is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawm from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. Ihit though in our own case we have 
direct experience of the existence of con.sciousncss, 
wo have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, c.g., Ilume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘causation.’ The theory of 
p.sycho-pliysical automatism, then, fits in Avell 
enough with the assumjitions of [ihysics ; but it 
comes into conflict w ith the biological prcsiim]>tioii 
of the survival -value of any characteristic of life 
wdiicli has been progressively develojied. For, 
unless consciousness possessed eflicacy and altered 
the cour.se of jihysical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had suivival-value. A com- 
])lctc refiit.'ition of ])sycho-physical automatism, 
however, can be achieved only by disi>laying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. In psychology proper, action is .said to be 
automatic w'herever the organism functions with- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme ca.ses 
oven without the knowdedge) of con.sciou.siiess. 
Thus functions which are ‘ automatic ’ in the fiist 
sense may or may not le ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sen.se of ‘ automatism ’ is 
adopted, it follow’s that all bodily motions are 
‘ automatic ’ calso, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work wuth this 
theory, but are w'ont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic p.sycliic processes. Auto- 
matism in tliis sense is closely related to the 
phenomena of Volition (q-v,) and Habit (<7.v.). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automati.sm. Such 
volition appears to be the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volving eflort, strain, thought, and time, is too ex- 
pensive a process biologically not to bo economi/e<l 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
chaiactcr of an action recedes more and more 


into the backgiouiid as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by repetition, volition and con.sciousness both tend 
tofatle from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a long time the continuance of 
these factors as powers kept in rc.serve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies. In 
this way what w’as originally a highly conscious, 
diflicult, and volitional act {e,g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degiee 
of ifacile automatism, though it should alway.s be 
remembered that tliis p.sychological declension 
mean.s a biological gain, lienee it may even be 
maintained that tlie distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
jirimnry automati.sm of all the organic function.s 
w’hich are not (normally) under the control of the 
w’ill or within the cognizance of con.sciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The diflerence be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become .so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation i.s evidently attractive 
from an evoliUionary .standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined wdtli .some biologically 
acceptable theory of the tran.smission (or apparent 
transmission) of liabits. 

The philosophic import «ance of this secondjiry 
automatism i.s considciable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petcnco many acts and processes which ns experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even con.scious, 
and .so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
dcfliiite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of conseiou.sne.s.s. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional tow aids 
the habitual, involuntary, ami uncon.scious, it 
vvould seem that any i)erfcctly adjusted func- 
tioning must be uncon.scious, that consci(>usne.s.s 
itself w as e^^.sentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
w’as both the beginning and the end of con.scious 
life. Thus con.sciousncss would l>e es.sentially 
evanc.scent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoideil only by denying that the growth of 
.automat ism i.s to be conceived as a mechanical 
l>rocess. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.c. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions ui)on stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciouMiess which ahvays 
has more work than it can proj^eily attend to, 
and .so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their uigency. A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the i)erformance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological W’ay. 

4. In addition, how’ever, to the actions which 
are removed from consciou.s control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are found 
to occur w’hich seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious personality. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside tne normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may a.<sist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, wlience they are 
usually regarded as juithologicnl. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic ami di.scontinuou.s, 
but may attain to a coii'^iderahle degree of co- 
herence and persi.steiic(‘ in ca.ses of ‘multiple’ ami 
‘ altern.ating personality (q r ). They have been 
cla.ssifled as scnsori/ (c.g, dreams [q,v,] and visual 
and auditory liallucinations [^'.v.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation rai.^es the important question of suh- 
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comcious mental life (see SUBCONSCIOUSNESS) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in s\ich automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be detected, 
and these liave been claimed as evidence of the 


^ of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and this is jireciscly the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
logical. Jhit the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms have contributed 
greatly to the l)elief in possession, inspiration, find 
in the supernatural generally. 

Litkraturk. — X.* Michael Foster, Text-honk of Phymology^ 
Loud. 1900. — 2 . T. H. Huxley, Collected PJssays, Ix)nd. 1893-94 ; 
S. H. Hodgson, Metaphysic of JUxperiencc' Loud. 1898, li. 2 . 
§ C ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism ^ Bond. 1903, 
IjecL 12 ; W. James, Principles of Psychology, Bond. 1890, 
i. ch. 6 . — 3 . H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Bond. 1881, 

212 , 218, 244 ; W. James, i.c. — 4 . ip. W. H. Myers, Human 
J*ersonality, I^ond. 1903 ; P. Janet, Antomattsine Pgifchologique, 
Paris, 1^9 ; T. Flournoy, hes hides d la planPte, Jl/ars, Paris, 
1900; Sidis and Goodhart, Multiple Personality. New York. 
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AUTONOMY. — The term ‘autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17th and 18th cents, use it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one ^\ho inlrodiiccs it into the langu€agc 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(‘ (Jnindlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten,’ Sammt- 
linlie Wcr/ccy ed. Itosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
viii. 71 if. ; ‘ Kritik der ijraktischen Vernunft,’ ih. 
p, 145 n* ). lly autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the fficulty that the will possesses of being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source cand substance of the moial law, the 
moral law ilself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 
nomous ? When it is determined by its own foim, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 
will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those inaxiins {i,e. motives) which can be trans- 
formed into general laus. The wall which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own la^vs : it is autonomous; it is free. Kor 
to he free is to obey absolute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, hut solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

The opposite of autonomy is hcteronom,v. It is simplv the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, i,e. ultimately, to 
the desiie of being happy. Hetcroiiomous imperatives* are 
never absolute, be^^aiise they imply cmjnrical conditions in the 
subject ami object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
tiniea. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists m the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (1 c. of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute in 
the practical order of things except liberty itself); or, in other 
words, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heterononiy is Ihoonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned eertain law s, arbitrarily imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards 

The etliics of autonomy, tlierefore, is tlie etliic.s 
of the pure will or of liberty. Tliis pure will 
naturally has an object, but it is not the matter of 
thife object that determines it ; it is its form only, 
or^ rather tlie quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
the universal, uc, general, laws. Thus general 
hapiiiness can be sought after by a free will ; yet 
not always so far as to embrace the w^ell-he’ing 
of humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, hut only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a geii(»r.al law, Avhich concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel, of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 

* These iiumliCTs refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
sliall coniine ourselves to a few brief reinarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will has two motives. (1) The lirst is 
the conception of liberty that it has within it. 
According to Kant, the will ceases to he free when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. This is 
what might he called the ascetic clement of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, he per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desite the uni- 
versjil, for only the universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure reason ; all that is empirical is 
contingent. Here we iind ourselves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
Tliese two arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very di Horen t kinds. The 
submission of the empirical will to the jmre will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere 'with the social ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal aticets tlic 
will only when it becomes the object of an attrac- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal is a 
will which is identical Avith reason, hut experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man Avhose will lias 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is tlie 
moral man pa?* excellence. It seems, indeed, that 
he would lack Avhai constitutes tlic soul of all com- 
plete and profound morality. Tlie Kantian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea stripped of all psycho- 
logical basis. It exjiresses an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was cjuito unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosopliers, tlie chief to revive 
the i(iea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Ethik des 
rciiien Willens,’ Si/stem da* Philosophies, 11)07, jit. 
ii.). But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, (^ohon con- 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of jiractical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but as the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the siiiircrno end of all his actions. 
Under this conecqilion, autonomy liecomes, in a 
j direct and positive manner, a social principle, 
whicli it is in Kant only indirectly or raUier 
negatively. 

Bitrraturk, — F. Jodi, Geschichtc der Ethik in der neuci'en 
Philosovhie, Stuttgart, 1882-89 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttgart, 
1898; V. Delbos, La philosophic 2 >ratique de Kant, Paris, 1901. 

EUGliNK EhKHARDT. 

AVALOKITESVARA. — I. The name,* — (a) 
Tsvara, which, among navjdi/lkas (philosophers) 
and hhdktas (devotees) alike, rt3fers to the personal 
and supiemc god, means etymologically ‘king,’ 

‘ monarch.’ It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
saltvns, or at Icast—for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
although lie is still a ‘natural man’ (prthnr/jnna) 
— to all the Bodhisattvas who are in complete 
pos.session of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas’ (Bodlii- 
sattva-Mahusattva), ‘ masters of tlie ten stages of 
Bodhisattva-ship’ (da.^abhiimidsvara) (see Mahd- 
vi/utpatti, 22 , 15). But, Avhen speaking of Avalo- 
kita, who is not only a ‘great god but a -god- 
proAidence,’ Ave cannot forget that Siva is called 
the ‘great lord’ (Mahesvara) or simply, ‘the lord’ 
(Isvara). 

(b) Tlie meaning of the compound ‘ AA^alokites- 
vara’ is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean either ‘ the lord 
of Avhat Ave see,’ i,e. ‘of the present world,’ or ‘of 
* See Kern, Gesch. i 324, Jnser. uit Battainhang, 76 ; Biirnoiif 
Introduction, 226 \ MiiiayefT, Grammaire 7: *le aouve- 

nuii <1111 voit tout’ ; Grunwedel, Lamaism, p. 130 ; Rhys Davids 
Buddhism (1880), p. 200 ff.; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 40, and 
iord^*^* I Wattera, Yvan-Chwang, i. 843 : ‘ the beholding 
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the view/ or ‘the lord whom we see/ ‘the lord 
revealed/ ‘ the master who is or was seen/ * 

But the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘ the lord who 
looks * ; for their translation ‘ Spyan - ras • gzigs ’ 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘ visible lord / 1 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify : ‘ lord who looks down 
from on high/ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha B?iagavanmukhdvalokana‘ 
para^) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion karundsnigdhdvalokana '),t 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 
IS bad grammar ; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with him.§ 
Further, from the grammatical point of view, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies,’ ‘lord with 
compassionate ghances.’ll Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything iind to save everybody ; he is called 
‘ the all-sided one,’ ^ samantmnukhaJ* ^ 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokekvara^ Lokandtha^ 
‘Lord, Protector of tlie world.’ M. Kern expresses 
it very well when lie says that ho is the ‘god of 
the present,’ ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitabha), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ (DharmnkCtijn), the present form of the 
Buddha, ‘ the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitabha, mIio dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise/** The texts clearly show that 

•See Kern, Inscr. mt Jiattambang : ‘lord contemplated ' = 
Avalokita i4vara = vyakta isvara, i,«, a name of Siva; ‘lord of 
thfr view or of that which la seen ’-dr&ti-guru, t.e. another name 
of Siva. 

i Spyan-ras = chak^U8, ‘eye.* It is a lofty expression. We 
have, ‘thugs-rjei spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa : karunflchaksu^il 
avalokayan’ (Sarat Chandra, JJict.), Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘ to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give,’ ‘compassion.* If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Kiiranda (Burnouf, Introd. p. 226) would dis^iel 
it : ‘ He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existence.’ The Mongol has mduber 
utehektehi, ‘ who beholds,’ from niduber utchego^ ‘ to see,’ from 
nidun, ‘eye.’ 

t Sddhana (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. ii. 
pp. 16, 18. W addell explains ‘ look down from on high ’ by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokana^ ‘glance,’ like the smile 
{fnnita) and the beam {rahni), is a mode of communication. 

$ Burnouf, Introd. p. 226, note. Parijxta{Mahdvyutpaitif 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean parijitavdn^ and it U pozsible 
that there are oilier examples. 

I See Bothlmck-Koth, s.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means ‘a person to whom good-bye has been said,’ 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Divydvaddna and Mahdvastu). Avalokitesvara is indeeii the 
lord of the departed and the help of the dying. The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. F. W. ’Tlionias. 

H Lotu8y ch. xxlv ; Kern, ii. 171 ; Heal, Catena^ 384. IJke 
samantachandra and samnntdlokhay it is an epithet oommon to 
all the Bodhisattvas {Lalitaviatara^ 650, 11). 

** See Kern, op. cit. With regard to the solar cliaracter of 
Amitabha and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Ann- 
t&bha, as it is described in the Amitdyurdhydna, is full of in- 
formation : ‘ all beings . . . see the setting sun ’ (see $ 9). 
AmiUbha is diva unrevcaled; Avalokita is diva revealed. 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the former 
(amita - dbha) is contrasted with the finite light (mtfa) of the 
latter : ‘ Brilliant is Loke4vara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.’ Klsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as his body (dinakaravapus). The 
Paradise of Amitabha is closely connected with the town of 
Varuna in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
called Sukha (Max Muller, SEE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusilvati, where the 
‘ great King of Glory ’ reigns {MahdstidaaanaiuUat SEE xi. 
p. 247). 
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Avalokita is the sun; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
‘lotus-bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Surya (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Vi^nu of the Buddhists. 

2 . If Avalokitesvara signified originally ‘ the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very orimn of the personage 
under discussion. This would present dimculties.* 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconographic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the source.s 
are two very different things. 

3 . Although the Mahdvastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhuiuis (‘ spiritual stages’) of tlie 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘ areas ’ or 
‘fields of Buddhas* (BuddhaJe^^etra), there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalita, among the 32,()()0 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Maitreya, 
T)haranisvara,t several others, and particularly a 
Mahakarunachandrin, Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed by Mahdkarunasattva (‘Sfiin-rje chen-po 
senis-dpa’); now Mahakaruna, ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in tne Lalita^X 

4 . A great many authorities § do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along wdth a certain number of coinpanion.s, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Jiodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence : ‘ the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Mahjughosa 
at their head . . ‘Avalokita, Samantabliadra 
(‘the wholly auspicious’), Manjnghosa (‘lovely 
voice’ = Manjusri’), Kj^itigarbha (‘ earth-womb’j, 
and Vajrin (‘ thunderbolt-holder ’ = Vajrapani),* 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts w^e are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the conpegation ’ (Sahqhn) or thinl 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the sutras, e.g, in the Vharniasnuglti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
wTong-doing, it is yet better to sufier the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 

* The picsent wnter thinks that M. Kern f|ri>es a perfect 
explanation of the nature of Avalokites\ ara^ who is a Buddhist 
Siva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the ‘mea8ure<l ’ hg^hl of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite li^ht {amita). The 
Battambang insenption is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that before becoming Siva, Avalokitesvara v^as a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

t ‘Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a ‘dhyanibuddha ’ 
in the iSuvar^aprabhdsa; accordirjr to W’addell, ‘a common 
title for Manjudri ’ (JEAS\ 1894, p. 66). 

X Lunar names (chandra) are frequent among: the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahdryutpatti, 23). 

% e.g. Bodhicharydvatdra (ch. li. 1, 48). In Mahdvyutpatti 
(published a.d. 816-838) 23, we find the followin^^ order : Avalo- 
kite^x'ara, Maitreya, AksUiajifarbha, Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, 
ManjuArikumarabhiita, Sar\ ani> aratiaviskambhin, Ks^itigarbha, 
Mahwthamaprapta, Ratnaketu, Katnaprini, etc. It must be 
observed that Ratnapani (a future so-called Dhyaniboilhisattva) 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘beprmninjf with llatna,’ and 
also that Manju4ri holds <iuite a subordinate place. Cf. Dhar- 
masaiigraha, xii., where amonif the eight Bodhisattvas there 
IS no mention of Avalokita. 
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placed in you.* Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
but he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the lirst. 

It is probably this stage in the history of Avalo- 
kita tliat is represented in the very old reliefs, 
^vhere a ‘Lotus-bearer’ Padmapani (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita) appears with four or 
seven oilier Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha, t 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 
position is better established, must originally 
have taken precedence of hiin,J and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon (Mahdvyutpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the r61e 
of ‘ Good Bodhisattva,’ helpful and divine, the 
very noble (paramdrya)^ tiie giver of security 
(ab nay (index da) y etc., w'as divided among Ki^iti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive designation of Avalokita. § 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical ; for, Irom the 
dawn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5 . Lotus c/ the True LaiVy Sukhavatlvyilhay 
AmitdyurdhyCinasutra. — (a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the LotuSy but there is a whole 
chapter on his dpt<rrc(a, his ‘ gesta,’ in Skr. his 
mdndtmya^W He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvos j[Aksayamati, etc.), who along with 
him listen to Sakyauiuni, with the single exception 
of Manjusri, w'ho is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’ ; it is better to tliink ot him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form II of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Mahesvara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to fuHil his task of mercy. Aksayamati 
(‘ undecaying intelligence’) presents him with 
flow^ers ; he divides them between Sakya and the 
stupa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dw'elling-j)lace is in tlie 
‘Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, wdiere he 
.sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha. 

* See ^ikmSy p 286; Bodhicharydvatdray p. 314. 

t See Orunwedel, Buddh. Art tii Indiay pp. 196, 201 flf 

J Maitre^va is the only Bodhisattva acknowledjyed in the 
Little Vchic.le. He is the second in M ahdvyutpattiy 23, the first 
in Dhannasaiigrahay xii ; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Orunwedel {Bvddhisitsche 
Kwist) has some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
Gandhara sculptures, and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya (Buddh. Art in l7idia, p 192 n). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested in the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
Ainitilbha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
in the present living Avalokita (see especially xh. 11 . 223, 1 . 
227) 

§ More or less exclusive, accordmg to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xiv. : Avalokita, Maitreya, 
Aka4agarbha(Khagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Manju6ri, 
5>arvanivarariavii^kambhin and Ksitigarbha (Wass., 175), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasafigraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganaganja. 

ii See the translations of Burnouf and aern. Mdhdtmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
kusu, 162; Beafs tr.. Catena, p. 889). 

^ The Sikfds ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink (pdnabkojana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

The association of Vajrapilni with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tara (ed. de Blonay) Vajrapani begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart,* Congrbs d’ Alger, 

‘ Vajrapapi ’ ; and below, p. 269*» n. U. 


(h) The Sukhdvatl and the Amitayurdhydnasutra* 
supply us with a very line theology of Amitabha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of hhakti, or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lukanatha was in ancient times a 
hhikqu called Dharmakara,t ‘ mine of the law ’ ; it 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal ; they possess 
the same intrinsic peifections, the same knowledge.!: 
But it is very probable that they are dillerentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharmakara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Lokesva- 
raraia,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha- 
hood, lie would have a ‘Buddha held,’ wondromsly 
ble.ssed, the happy land (SuJchdvatl),\\ and that is 
why there Hock to him from all the ‘ Buddha fields ’ 
the beings appointed to nirvana, cither as future 
arhats or as Biiddhas.H It is with Amitabha 
that those who are guilty but posses.s the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 
>robation in lotus-llowers ; with liiin also the 
lodhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds.** After this period the^e Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the age.tt 
Tlie Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. In the heaven of Amitabha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mahasthamaprapta, 5 :J almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic ; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in cliH’crent forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical ; like Amitabha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment his rOle 
as provider of the Sukhavati. And it is he, rather 
* Sukhdvatlvyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redactions, 
edited by Max Muller, Anecd. Ozomensia, and also in fac-simile 
Musde Guimet, ii., translated in SBR xhx, with the Amitdyus, 
the Skr, original of which seems to be lost (translated into Chinese 
in 424). On this text cf also JBTS, ls94, 2, 1. 

t On the human antecedents of Ainita and Avalokita, cf. also 
U(*innsat, Fo-koue’Ki. 

t There are two things which have no limit, the brilliance of 
Amitabha and the pi ajflapratihhdna of o\ery Buddha. The 
light of Amitabha illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘ special vow ’ of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
infinite number of other fields. Although Amitabha is praised, 
glorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly just idea of the system may 
be formed by regarding the Buddhas as saints (m the Homan 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
twwerful saints. Cf. Mahdvastu, 111 . 33U. 15. 

( A name of Avalokita. 

!l More refined in charity is the ^vish expressed in Karun^a' 
purfdarika ‘ to have a Buddha field ' inhabited by inferior beings 
u\ erwhelmed by calamities, in order to have' a more worthy 
object of pity. 

% In the kingdom of Amitabha all the Bodhisattvas are in 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
special wish (pranidhdnaviSe^a) to save others, ft is note- 
worthy that our text admits the existence of arhats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, i.e. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvdna without passing through the stage of Buddhahood. 
The Great Vehicle believes that all beings will become Buddhas, 
but this was not the belief of lliuen Tsiang. 

** They do not even have to move in order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

tt Schmidt, If her die tausend Buddhas (p. 106) ; and R^musat 
Cosmogonic, MHanges Posthumes. ’ 

U In modern (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhivati, Vajrapani 
takes the place of Mah&sthama (Foucher, Catalogue, p. 83). 
The Japanese representation of the Sukh/lvati is nearer the 
original text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mahasthflma often have 
stupas on their heads (Orunwedel, Buddh. KunsL p. 198 and 
fiST 83). 
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than Amitabha himself, who is the lord of the 
Sukhftvati.* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very difierent 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the * rationalist ’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors ; t their 
presence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
for personal etlbrt. In the Sukhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Krai§navite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavati. 
The Amitayurdhyana does away with this restric- 
tion : the pan icide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Visnupxirdna^ have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconograpliic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the arclneologists examined them ; and 
we are quite justified in referring to them here, as 
the Amitayurdhyana speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. W e 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
giant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
he is facing Maitreya, Tara, and Mafiiu^ri, and 
probably also Mahasthama — wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon. J They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
whicli describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitayurdhyanasutra 
places a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
high, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitabha ; this is clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiang), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitablia.§ 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
JManjusri and Avalokita, and on the Prajna. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshijiped in a district which is quite ‘ hiiia- 
yrinistic’ (Buddh. Records, ii. 61) — the same thing 
liappened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
— but he tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when lie was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhik§u’ is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192).I| 

^ He IS called SukliavatlSvara (2 ^kd'^j^daSesa). 

t See the ‘Code du Mahayana en Chine,’ where Avalokita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Groot, p. 98). 

J The information of the Buddhist pilgfrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Foucher. The last inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, Icon. 110 ; 
Beal, Budahist Records, ii. 247 ; J HAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potala, to the east of the Itlalay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet (Tdrandtha, 144, 203; Foucher, Icon., 28; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1906, pp. 364, 888). 

§ The relation between * Dhvinibuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. Adibuddiia. WassiliefI mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Cf. Grunwedel, Buddh. 
Art in India, p. 196 f. 

II For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
Mahayana. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the Avalokitavrata and the Bnadracharipraxiu 
dhdna (Nanjio. 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
u()on as sacred texts by the Sautrantikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Kdranda- 
vyuha * and in the ^urahgama ; t but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sutra, but with Purftnic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate tnat, 
on account of the above -described notion of the pro- 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(a) In some of its features the KarandavyuhaX 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitayurdhyana : 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sakyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabha’s compliments ; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabliadra : no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance (pratihhdna) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his worth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. ‘25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gods issue : the sun and the moon 
come out of liis eyes ; § Maliesvara, who will be 
called Mahftdeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his foreheacl ; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour ; from his fingers flow rivers 'vvhicli cool 
the hells and feed the (‘ ghosts ’) ; he terrifies 

all the demons and puts Vajrapani to flight. || 

There is no need lor astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician (vidyddht- 
pati, anekamantraSatdvakirna) ; he is in possession 
of the formulce (in which he dories in the Ami- 
tayurdhydna) ; but, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula mani padme hum.^ 

* See the Calcutta edition, 1873 ; Csoma-Feer, p. 246 ; Hodg- 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Lit. pp. 
9."), 101) ; the masterly exposition of Burnouf (Introd. p. 221). 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.p. 016 (Schlagint- 
weit, p. 84 ; Rockhill, p. 212), but the original is supixised to 
ha\e been in existence from the time of the m>thical king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri (a d. 427); see Grunwedel, Myth. 451, 247. On 
the Mani-bka-hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Rockhill, 212, and Sema- 
gintweit, 84. For the history of the Raksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii. 241. 

t Ch. VI. See Beal, Catena, 39. 284 ; Nanjio, 899 (tr. a.d. 
384-417) ; Wass , 175 ; Csoraa-Feer, 249 , and the quotations from 
the Sxksdsamuchchaya. Enumerating the innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases in which he 
provides safety, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tablm the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

t fekyamuni speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivaraijaviskambhin 
and Ratnapaoi. Avalokita receives 61 designations. * Are the 
libts of 108 names later ? 

§ Surydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loc. cit.)\ cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

11 Vajrapdxtividrdvax^akara. In the Bodhicharydvatnra , Vaj- 
ra).)ani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells ; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal beings 

It is this famous formula that is in view in the Dwydvqddna 
(foot of p. 613) W’hich makes no mention of Avalokita. S.ik\a- 
muni imparts it to Ananda ; it was preached by the six Buddhas, 
it is know'n to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a tiilmman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 541 , Kern, Cesch i 400). 
'Hie Ti^tans claim that it fell down to them from hea\en 
about A D 400. So far as the present w liter knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemnlated in Nanjio, No. 326 (tr. a.d. 420), 
which contains two dhdrax^is and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘formula of six syllables.’ We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; R^musat, MHanges, p. 99, 
Fo-ko\u-k%, p 118; Schlagmtweit, pp. 54 and 65, Grunwedel, 
Latnaism, p. 82. . . 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an 
obscene interpretation. Mai,n and padnu in this Jargon have 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, R^musats cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this ‘ hexasyllabic 
(§adaksarl) knowledge (vidya) ^ ? No. Is there a 
being wlio possesses it ? No. It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. Tliis magical omnipotence has its other 
side : whoever knows the formula does away wdth 
the god, whose ‘ heart, ^ i.e, ‘mystery,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘ Adored one ’ (vandita) 
is a suflicient description of him. lie is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Saiigha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderl^lt {vajrakCtya^arira)^ the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (TatJidgata- 
hVinakoti)^ and becomes like a dkdtustvpa^ a stupa 
with relics, t 

(^>) Iconography and the manuals of incantation, + 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolatry.§ 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early as 
the 10th and 11th cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
(sCidhanas) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother - country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyana, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.H We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymor|)hous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Anntablia.IT In one hand he bears the lotus 
ipaditia),** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘ bestower of favour,’ an<I a ghost (preta) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tarii (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
nccked ’), the guardian of the 30 , 5 (X ),000 magical 
formuloe, and Sudhana, who is also a friend of 

* This magician {mdydvin) with eleven heads — this shows 
the best and truest form of his polymorphism — is incom- 
prehensible. lie appears and disapiiears like a meteor ( jvalann 
xvd^ixpindah). He has a hundred thouRan<l arms and a hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future {irxkdla). He was at work when »^akva 
mum was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put ujK>n 
his activity except when all beings have entered nirvana. The 
Buddhas, m fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
* matured,’ and who owe everything to him ; there is deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

t Let US recall the fact that the Kdrav^avyuha in verse adds 
some details in the ‘ Adibuddhistic’ sense (see art. Adibcddha). 
But note that there is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the Ma^Li-bka-hbum, Avalokita is 
born from a white ray from Amitabha’s left eje, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age) ; nor is 
there any trace to be found of the s>stcMn of the ‘ Dhyam- 
buddhas' and their ‘sons’; Vajrapani is a malevolent being, 
Ratnapani is a yiersonage of secondary rank. Avalokita is 
nowhere, so far as we can see, called Pailmapani. 

I The bija of Avalokita seems always to be hrih ; his mantra 
U the hexasyllabic formula (see the beautiful plate, Schlagintweit, 
p. 66), but sometimes we find om vajradharma hrih 

f There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Kdrandavyuha and of the Mdyd}dldbhi8ainbodhi. 

II Foucher, Icimographie, i. and li. 

ir TrxkdrjAaie^a^ which gets its information from Vyadi (Vin- 
dhyavasinr) gives the names Lokesvara, Amitabhasekhara, Pad- 
mapani, and also Khasar])ana, K&randavyuha, Sukhavatidvara. 
Tara is the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Saftchi the ‘ lotus ’ is represented in the hand of 
a great many }iersonagos, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Orunwedel, Bvddh. Kunst, p. 167). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus of the True Law nor the 
Sukhdvati nor the Amiidyus nor the Kdrav4(^ seems to know 
PadmapanL 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined in atijali (the hands forming 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the other two hold 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the water-pot. 
And tlien, when the god receives the names of 
6iva, Amoghapa^a, Halahala, Nilakantha, Padma- 
nartesvara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eyes 
become multiplied, and ho carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls lilled with flowers, bows, 
arrows, etc. 

Amon^ the curious figures, besides^ those which 
clearly show the identilication with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: (1) the figure of Siih- 
hanada (‘ lion’s cry’). This was the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamuni ; Manju^ri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused 
with Mafijusri, is seated on the lion, canies the 
book and the sword of Manjusrl, but all the time 
retains his own attributes as w^ell. (2) The figure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor ; * this is 
a sculptured interpretation of the universality 
of the god. ( 3 ) The figure with eleven heads 
(tlin'e, tliree, three, one, one, the last one being 
the head of Amitriblia) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saman- 
tamukha.t It corresponds to a legend which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita : ‘ May my 
head split asunder,’ the god had said, ‘ if I fail in 
my vow to save beings ! ’ — an old Buddhist expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
ellicacy of his efforts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitabha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new. 

We shall also quote a modern Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of the dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero ; ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogins call him the King of the Fishes (Matsy- 
endra), the^ devotees of the female deities 
call him inkti^ the Buddhists call him Loktk- 
vara. All honour to this being, whose true form 
is Brahman.’ J This identification of Avalokita 
with the l^akti par excelhnce^ i.e. with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female ener^, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Taras, § that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into a woman had 
probably been already effected in India.|| 

7. We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 

* ‘ With an eye in the palm of each hand ’ (Sandberjr, Collo- 
quial Tibetan^ p. 197). Sometimes only sixty -six arms are 
represented (Foucher, CataL 15). 

t See Schlagintweit, p. 54 ; Schmidt, Forschungen, p. 202 (the 
head is broken into ten pieces). This number eleven recalls 
the eleven Rudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disjfuised Siva, 
f Being Vagih\ ara, he is none the less Brahma when he becomes 
Siva.] It may be useful to mention that the Avalokita- 
ekada^amukhadJulranis (Naiijio, 327, 328) were translated into 
Chinese in 557-681. Among the other Sainantao (Mahdvyut- 
patti, 23, 31, 36, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantabhadra 
( Lotus f XX vi. ; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of the ‘ Dhy&nibodhisattvas ’ who is not a pd?ii 
{vajra^ ratnUy padma, m^vapdxii). 

t Inscription dated 792 ; see Jnd. Antiquary, ix. 192, Kern, 
Verrneng-ing, p. 14 ; on Matsyendra, see Wilson, ii. SO, and i. 
214 ; Kern, op. cit , 42, and L6vi, N6pal, i. 349 ff He belongs 
to the mysterious line of ‘ Siddhos,’ masters of the Hathayoga, 
civilizers (?) of Nepal. Sometimes he is the son of Adinatha, 
and is placed five spiritual generations previous to Gorakh- 
nath ; sometimes he is Gorakhnath’s disciple. There may l>e 
concealed under his name a historical prsonage identified with 
Abjapani= Padmapani But although the inythicai explana- 
tion finds very little favour, euheinerism in such a subject 
seems almost chimerical. An important iconographic detail 
is that Avalokita is white, except in Nepal, where he is red 
(Foucher, Cat 16, etc.). 

5 JETS, 1894, 2. 1. 

li On the Chinese Avalokita, see Eitcl, Handbook, p. 22. 
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the monastic dignitaries are nirrmryu (sprul-pa= 
khoubilgan) of the chief deities ; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article Lamaism 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that A va- 
lokitesvara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lama (rgyal- 
ba ryga-mtsho), while Amitabha dwells in the 
Great J^andit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Larnaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan ; but it is quite as 
certain tnat many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 

Litkrature. — D etailed bibliography in Burgess, Arch. Sur- 
vey of Westei'ii India, No. 6 (1883), p. 14, and Grunwedel, 
Mytholofjie, 1900, notes 29. 

OlilQlSAL Ijexicons ; Mahavyulpatti, Dharmasaft- 

graha, Trikan^adesa, Saddharmapundarika, Sukhavativyuha, 
Anutayurdhyanasutra, Bodhicha^avatara, Karandavyuha. 

T r n KT AN SOURCES. AMG 11 . *330; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Dictionary, p. 806, JASB (1882) ii. 126. 

Chinese sources -^Noinyio, Catalogue, 1883, Nos. 327 ff.; 
Beal, Catena, 1878 (Siiraiigama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Ilod^on, Burnouf, WassiliefT, 
Kein, Kopi>en, Schlagintwoit, Pander, Waddell, and Griin- 
vedel, the reader is referred to Wilson, Select Works, \. 213, 
ii 1 -39, Bauddha 7'racts from Nepal, 1862 ; Kern, Inscnp. tut 
Battamhang, Amsterdam, 1899, Vennenging van (fivaisme, 
IS.nS ; Foucher, Iconographie, i., 1899, and ii., 1905 ; Blonay, 
D((>'ise Tara, 1895; Griinwedel-Burgess, Buddh. Art in 
Jndia’^, 1901; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalokita,* 
JliAS, 1894, 61-89, Gazetteer of Sikhim, 1893, p. 250 ; specially 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arch. Stirv. Hep. of Western India, 
No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 5, 1883 ; Pander, Pantheon des 
Tschangtscha liutuktu, Berlin, 1890. 

L. DE LA VALL^E POUS.SIN. 

AVARICE. — Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorliing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
j^etting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between him and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
lionelicial use to ^^hich any possession can be put 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largel}^ restricted to this 
second feature, while the passionate desire that 
liege ts the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
V. (*alth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. (Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have ; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily call tlnat he has. 

The avariciou.s mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and yet it imay 
be doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of ple<asure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state he probably sees in it the po.ssi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. He 
probably pictures in his inicagination the splendour 
with which ho might surrou.nl himself, the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who ^^’ill inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
avarice leads men to amass money because of the 
Command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, and because of its efficacy as an instrument 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory^, 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power ; although it may continue even 
when pleasure and power seem no longer likely to 
be gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
to ^1, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon->vorshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is g^raphically described by Dante, 
who represents the miser as cleaving to the dust, in Purgatory 
(Longfellow’s tr. xix. 120 ff.)— 


‘ Even as our e^'e did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 

So justice here ha.*} merged it in the earth.’ 

A similar conception is found in Milton’s description of Mammon 
{Par. Lost, i. 680 ff.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent — 

* admiring more 

The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or noly, else enjoy’d, 

In Msion beatific.’ 

Cf. also Bunyan’s account of the man with the muck-rake, who 
was so intent uwn the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers. Dante (Inferno, vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

* For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.* 

The miser is represented frequently m literature, as in Molibre’s 
IjAvare and in Plautus’s Atilulana, on which Moli^jre’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avar.cious is well 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Atilulana'. ‘Nec noctu, nec diu, quietus un(jiiaiii eram . nunc 
dormiam.* He has bestowed his treasure ujion his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares Note he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussing) : ‘ If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessar\ . . . . \V hen 
sent out ... on a public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the exjicnse of his 
fellow’-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or IS about to have his daughter married, he speedil} undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints may be put upon avarice by tlie laws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of incre.asing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
rolit, the exaction of exorbiUint interc'st, may all 
e declared punishable oflbnces. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g» money may 
not be boarded by any one in such a way that bis 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to siijiport Ins 
children. Children are liouiul to sui>poit their 
parents. In these and other ways law may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to luiard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
iMjund up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
ccfise. iiaeh individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he bad rendeied. Thus 
socialism \vould seek, by alndishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an cflort may l>e made to 
cheek avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along >\itli the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
eiitere(t the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the persomu life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Cliristi- 
anity teaches tliat selfishness is a deadly sin which 
must give place to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love of neighbour fis well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an oii<l in itself, but only 
a.s a means towards attaining Iiigher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, but possess them 
as if he possessed tluMii not. He should not hoard 
wealth u-^elessly in fear of waant, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks fiist the kingdom of God, 
all things needful for life will be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to be 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 

ower, but, regarding himself as a steward of God, 

e is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

Literature. — Hume, Essays^ Morale Political^ and Literary^ 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1876 ; Martineau, 
Typei of Ethical Theory^, I^ndon, 1886; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins, London, 1901 ; Mozley, University Sermons'^, 
London, 1870 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morali, 
Oxford, 1894 ; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
astxasm, London, 1903. D. MaCRAE TOD. 

AVERROfiS, AVERROISM. — i. Life. - 

‘ Averroes * is a corruption of the Arabic name I bn 
Kushd. Abu’l-Walia Muhammad ibn A^mad ibn 
Mubammad ibn llushd was born at Cordova in the 
year A.H. 520 (A.D. 1126), of a family of standing, 
llis grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some imi)ortant works on law. llis father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Abu Jafar Harun 
of Truxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous pliysician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated tneosophist Tbn ‘Ar.abi. In 548 we 
liiid him at Marrakesli (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Aliiiohad Abu Ya'qub Yusuf. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

‘ When I camo into the presence of the Ainir of the Faithful,* 
he says, ‘I found him alone with Ibn 'fufail, who bepan to 
eulogize me. . . . After askirijf my owm, my fatlier’s, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation w'lth the ques- 
tion : “What IS the opinion of philosophers on the sky? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it nave a bej^inninpf ? ** A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless,* The Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlooked for in a prince, and sene him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroes to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that tlie Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Gieek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 
passage in Ibn Tufail’s philosophical romance, JJisMj 
oen YaJczdn, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averrot3S, who was just then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroes was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
composition of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time with public duties, lie 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marrakesh, wliere Yusnf appointed him his chief 
physician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 
Wiien Yusuf sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ‘ Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroes continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qub al-Mansur, Yusufs 
successor ; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
ous heresies (see below, § 3 ) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on tlic subject 
of his orthodoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

Tliese decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroes was recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesli, outside the TagazQt gate. 


2 . Works.— Averroes* great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West in the Middle Ages. His philosophy proper 
has been flercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But tlie care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance witli a custom which still prevails 
in Musalman teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds; short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 
periods into which philosophical instruction was 
divided. It is in this way too that the Qur’an or 
the 'akaid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islam, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have tlie three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics y 
the PhysicSy the treatises on the Sky and the Souly 
and the Metaphysics; but no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animals y and the Politics, In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoricy 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on LogiCy and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics, H. Derenbourg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiiims 
(jawdmi) in the library of the Esciirial. This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Almohads (Fagnan’s tr. p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Tahdfut al-Tahdfat (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in tlie 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions as having been written 
by Averroes besides his commentaries, but wliich 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Plato’s RepubliCy opinions on al- 
Farahi’s Logic and on his manner 01 comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’s 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics y 
treatises on tlie abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith Aladah) of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart. 
Averroes was the author also of works on Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the last 
named, we possess tne text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kulliydt (i.e, ‘Generalities’), 

3 . Doctrine. — It is by no means certain that tlie 
Western writings which we possess on Averroes 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. His 
philosophy was liercely attacked by the theo- 
logians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faitn, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of al-Ghazali 
entitled Tahdfut (‘Destruction,’ or ‘Vanity of 
Philosophers’), where he applies it to al-Farabi 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-GhazAli reproaches 
‘ philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinions 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroes. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by MusalrnSns, but oy Christians as well ; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroes, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difticult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroes’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the .authentic doctrine of Averroes as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroes’ doctrine according 
to Renan : 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetcmiined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points. Ho 
further represents Averroes as a downnght dcterminist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover, in several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
impressed with the great influence of Neo-Platonism in Islam - 
an influence brought into evidence by Dieterici— he tries to 
trace the ideas of the Arabic jihilosopher to Aristotle, which he 
sometimes finds rather dilficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these different wavs 
of looking at Averroes. We believe that he 
must be studied as belonging to the school called 
al-faldslfa (‘Philosophers’), of which wo shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farabi and 
Avicenna ; tliat tlie doctrine of this scliool is more 
Neo-Platonic than Peripatetic ; that Averroes’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, dilier- 
ing from it only in unessentials ; and tliis is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut al-Tahdfiit (‘Vanity of Vanities’) wbicli 
Averroes wrote lu reply to al-Ghazali’s Tahdfut. 
Al-Ghazali attacked al-Farabi and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently hapjiens that Averroes finds 
al-Ghazali’s criticism justified, and ho reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then lie inodities something in their system ; hut 
these modifications deal only wdth details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroes on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosophers ’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics ? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
Averroes than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages acc ised him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroes’ philosophy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points in Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This is not a very easy task ; for Averroes himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world . — The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu* tazilitesy such os Abul-Hudail and 
Tumamah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averroes, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question, lie 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power ; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a difl'ercnt manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; hut he does not admit creation ex ninilo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averroes 
claims that fundamentally this idea does nut difler 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time — a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time : it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroes recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s whicli does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement ; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent.’ In this way Averroes distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause [ceternitas secundum tempuSy ccternitas sec- 
tmdum essentiam). God alone is eternal without 
cause and witliout mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an agent. 

(2) Origin of multiplicity . — Renan remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroes most uas 
that of the origin of beings ; we might say, with 
more jirccision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emeige from Him? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring ’ ; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from God a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘ first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintain this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to ho more 
supple and synthetic. 

He admits, like all his school, the succession of 
the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligence.s. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
ditterent aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, hut also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘dispositions’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted — an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rejectin^^ this opinion, 
Averroes continues to diminish the importance of 
the role of creator. 

A single power, ho holds, comes from the fust 
principle. The whole »orld results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered aiul connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the diflereiit faculties, the mem- 
beis, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because ot 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it can 
be said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as we read in the yur’ftn. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There Hows then from the unit, t.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
diflerent beings that comix)se the world harmonize. 
13ut Averroes seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in God. — Averroes gives us his ide«a 
of tlie philosophic argument that ‘ the lirst prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.’ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know^ His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that (iod com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not coniprehena the 
beings that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any othei being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God Avould 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and He 
would no longer be iinicpie. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular ; th(jse are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes of human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up : we cannot, according to Averroes, 
admit that the knowledge of (4od depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect Mould be neces- 
sary to the more ])erfect ; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He M'ould not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, tlicrefore, that He conceives things in a 
liigher order of existence than that in which m'c 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, «a little obscure. Averroes tries 
ex])lain it by comparing it to colour, M’liich is one 
in its essence but has diflerent degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In vieu' of this explanation it M'ould 
be unjust to claim that Averroes’ system denies 
i’rovi(l(‘ncc. 

(4) The soul and the intellect. — We may take 
it that Averroes’ psychology is, as a whole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. Hut there is one 
point in this system which M'e must not forget, the 
distinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often l)ccn said that 
Averroes taught the ‘ unity of the soul ’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, aliout the universal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is.' Hut still M^e must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of ‘ Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in decree ; that is to say, the 
intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter; it is essentially that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter ; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract ; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
soul, in MusalmAn philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 
animates matter ; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


with and involved in it. At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have an idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following : — 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the Bodies. No philosopher will deny that there is a celestial 
heat in the elements which serve os support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celestial 
faculty.” Galen calls it the “ informing faculty.” These souls 
form bodies ; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
18 separate from the bodj^ ; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary betiveen 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said : “At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see.’” (Tahdfvt, p. 138). 

It follow^s, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroes points out 
after a imssage in which he has been speaking of the unity of 
the intelligence : ‘ This argument,’ he says, ‘ is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say : “It is not exempt from the condition of individuality” ’ 
(op. cit. p. 137). 

The soul, therefore, «accordmg to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after tlie death of the 
hotly. It may do so. Arguments of a purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, hut they show that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Avcrro(*s’ point of 
view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, ho leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘ It is a very ditlicult prob- 
lem,’ ho says. The philosoyihical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the ])oiut we liave just 
seen — the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and tliat, since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with M’liat Ave find in Avicenna. 

Helief in the survival of individual souls, com- 
hineil with belief in the eternity of the M'orld, 
brings up a difficulty M'itli regard to infinite 
number. Since the number of souls jiroduced at 
the beginning of the world is m it bout end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. Now, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, rcfu.sed 
to admit infinite number. Averroes agrees Avith 
the majority. He seems to solve the dilliculty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle ; ho does 
not aoply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
Averroes refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are quite detacheil from one 
another ; but he does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in tlie case of ohjeiits jireviously bound to 
a geneial unity. 

Such is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Averroes’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite impossible to admit the 
contrary opinion, which is that Averroes denied 
the survival of the soul. For there is no doubt 
that Averroes claimed to remain one of the 
faithful. Now it is an absolute irufiossibility that 
he could believe himself a Musalman and at the 
same time deny the immortality of the soul. His 
thought must have been, like that of the Avhole 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosophy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhammadan 
faith was also true ; that conseiiuently there should 
be no essential point of contradiction between them, 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of ‘ the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘ the unity 
of the soul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroes explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity : ‘ Ghazall,^ he says, 

‘ has taken this argument ^om the Philosophers : 
the intelligence, starling with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiidied 
through oririn, position, or constituent. This 
conception, tnereforo, cannot be subjected to birth 
and aestruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal ; 
neither are they born nor do they die except by 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, Le, in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is God. The human intelli- 
gence perceives general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in wliich these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes perfect ; it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unlinished ; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general ])ossibility oi understanding, what the 
Pliilosophers call trie ‘material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. We see in the works of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna the dillerent degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, i.e, to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This syst(un is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a more 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘ perfected ’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

FYom this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood wliy the Philosophers considered the 
question of individual survival in connexion with 
tlie unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
tlie unity of the intellect. 

(5) Resurrection. — Al-Ghazali accused the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, oonsulcring the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur an. Averroes denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Tahdfut. Renan gives a somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this passage (Aver. p. 158). 
Averroes says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, prior to philosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that this dogma is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi- 
ness of the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd ; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect happiness only by 
associating with the multitude’ (TaMfut^ p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 


Averroes interpreted this doctrine thus : the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life ; ‘ that which 
will be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this world ; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot be born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized ; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perialied in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn ’Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.’ ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroes, ‘that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than tliat of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world’ (op. cit. p. 140). 

Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
.sense passages such as Kenan quotes (pp. 156, 157), 
in which Averroes disapproves of the use of ni^^ths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or says 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a representa- 
tion of the other world may bo false and dangeious, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward. 

(6) Truth and law , — In politics, Averroc'^, like 
al-F5rabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, \\hose 
Republic he commented on ; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text lie comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost fis religious triitli. He accimts, 
therefore, that politi(‘al i<i(‘al, half sociali'^lic, naif 
mystic, whicli on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at tall agree ^^ltIl the cu'^toms 
of Islam. 

We must not lose siglit of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated tlie whole iiliifosopliy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient ]diiIoso])hy 
was considered true as a whole ; and all its docu- 
ments, even tlie most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the ‘settled 
conviction that they eoiild neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. Theie jire 
two important treatises of Averroes in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosopliical truth. This work icquiicd 
some ‘interpreting’ of the Qur’an and a slight 
changing of its meaning. We gel U'^cd to ellorts 
of this kind in the study of the philosopliers 
previous to Averroes, and certain more or less 
Iieterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
liiul, too, in Averroes the extreme form "of this 
conception, which, admitting a prion the two 
truths, philosophical and projdictic, end^ in assimi- 
lating the jihilosopher and the prophet. as 

there must always be prophets here on eaith, or 
at least great mystics, wdio bring the human woild 
into relation w ith the world beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the nlea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the active int(‘llect, tlicie inu-t 
alw’ays be in the human race, if tliis intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few men of great intel- 
lectual gifts, a few great philosoplieis ^^h()se spirit 
participates in eternal tiiitli. 

In this passage, Averroes is no longer Peripatetic ; 
but neither is he original ; he is merely in accoi d 
wdth his world and lii^ time. He is a syneretist ; 
he is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somewhat antagon- 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that kind. 

4 . Short history of Averroism. — AveiroSs’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14t}i century. In the 13th cent., Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Colien, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopaedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroes’ works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages from Averroes in his 
own works. Tovaids the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Ragnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averroes had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Modigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they w’orked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jew^s had cut dowm the work ; the translators 
put into form the ver.sion prepared by the Jew^s. 

A few years later, translations of al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroes. Of most importance aie his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on ch Cctlo et Munao and 
of the treatise On the ^oiiL Hermann, a German, 
likew^ise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso X. and Frederick ll.. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalmaii scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answ'ers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s w^orks have 
passed into the West ; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission ? M. Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. Ime Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
History of Animals, the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the lihetonc, and the Poetics, The first com- 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., wdicn Averroism reachea its zenith in 
North Italy, Niplius and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroes. Then new versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the translators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul III., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Bui ana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmfins. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroes’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gillea of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods ; by the 
provincial council of Paris in 1209 ; by Pobert de 
Courson in 1215; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240 ; by Etienne Tempier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 and 1277. Shortly after, these censures w ere 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kihvardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jew^s, had held 
sway in the centre of France until the I4lli cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in w'hich 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance 01 modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 

Litbiuturk.—i. Editions of Av errors' iKOi?xs.--The two 
most important Latin editions of Averroes are those of Niphiis, 
149.5-97, and of Junta, 1553. Arabic or Hebrew texts : Tanajut 
al-Tahafut, iCsLiTO, A.ii. 1303; J. Muller, Philosophy and 
Theology of Averroes, Munich, 1859 (Germ. tr. 1876); H com> 
mento medio di Averroe alia Poetica dx Arisioiile, edited 
in Arabic and in Hebrew by Lasinio, with Ital. tr., 1872; Jl 
testo araho del commento medio di Averroe alia liettonca di 
Anstotile, by the same editor; Freudenthal and Frankel, 
*l)ie dutch Averroes erhaltenen Frajjniente Alexanders zur 
Metaph.vsik des Anstoteles,’ with translation into German, m 
MBA W, 1884 , M. Worms, * Die Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit 
der Welt bei den mittelalterlichen arabischen Philosophen,’ in 
Baeumker and von Hertling's Beitrage, Munster, 1900. 

II. Works on AVEHKOlssr.—RenRn, AverroH et VAver- 
roisme^y Pans, 18C9; Munk, Mtlanges ds philosophie juxve et 
arabe. Pans, 1857, also art. in Franck’s Dictionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiques \ F. Lasinio, ‘Studi sopra Averroe,’ Annuano 
della societd italiana per gli studii or., 1872-73 ; A. F. Mehrcn, 

* Et sur la philosophie d’Averro^s, coricernant ses rapports aveo 
celle d’ Avicenne et de Qazz&li,’ Muston, vii. 613 ; Forget, ‘Les 
philosophes arabes et la philosophie scolastique,’ Compte rendu 
du troisUrne conjprls sdentijique xntcmational des calholiques, 
Brussels, 1895 ; F. Mandoiinet, Siger de Brabant VAverroy,iine 
latin an xnie sitcle, 1899 ; T. J. de Boer, The liistory of 
Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903. 

Carra de Vaux. 

AVESTA. — The Avesta, the sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teacliings of tlio pro- 
phet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and serves at the 
present day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 
India and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see artt. 
Gabars, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
present form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of the Greeks over tne Persians at 
Marathon, Plataea, and Salamis, and for the 
trium[)hal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

I. Name. — The designation ‘ Avesta ’ is derived 
from the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpastdk, or 
avistdk, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sanskrit veda, 
may signify ‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. form upastd, and denotes ‘ the original text,* 

‘ the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term zand (cf. 
Av. dzainti), ‘commentary,* ‘explanation.* In 
the exegetical and religious works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase dpastdk va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta^ which was used by Hyde (1700) and 
by Anquetil du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. 

2. Original form. — The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari (AnnaleSj i. 675) and Mas'udi (ed. Barbier 
do Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
(II N XXX. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
or the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further continued by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dlnkart 
and the later Persian Rivdyats^ which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

According to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or hooks, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of* the Ahuna-Vairya {q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the first (called gdadn^ or Qalha group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1, 2, 3, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 15-19, 12, 14) containing laws an<l pre- 
scriptions, and the third (called hdtak-mdngarik^ or Hadha- 
manthra group , and consisting of Nasks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkarf. Of Nasks 8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 15, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed * after Alexander.* 
The subjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Nask 1, virtue and piety ; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegetical— the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in it ; 4, cosmogony ; 6, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Oushtasp (Vishtaspa) and his wars with Arjasp ; 11, various 
religious and worlmy duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
and the Saviour that is to come ; 14, worship of Ormazd and 
the archangels ; 16, dispensing of Justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law ; 17, priestly and ritual oode^ 
general regulations ; 18, law of property and family relations ; 
19, the Videvdad, or Vendidad, ixillution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopaidic in character. 

3. History. — According to traditions, tlio sub- 
stance of 'which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achaemenians. Tabari 
states that King Vishtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ‘ Stronghold of Records ’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis) — a tradition which is in substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in tho Dinkart 
(III. 3, VII. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the ‘ treasury of f^iapigan * at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
p. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatroihd-i Airdn, another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the ‘treasury* of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyddgdr-i Zarirdn, Shatroihd-i Airdn, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx. 


No. 54 ; and Jackson, Nbldeke Studien, Strassburg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of ‘ the accursed Iskandar * 
(Alexander) in B.C. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achaemenians at Persepolis, and when his 
conquering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid and Parthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Khusru Anushirvan (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified ^vith Volo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by tho 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
Papakan (A.D. 220-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shahpuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘ Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, now 
scries, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Pesliotan sanjana, Tansar s Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Observations 
on Darmesteter* s Theory, Leipzig, 1898; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achcemenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

P'ar more serious even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur’an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordeied to bo burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by tho Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India ; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4* Present contents.— The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions ; (a) Yasna, 
including (h) the Gdthds, (c) Visparad, (d) Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishes, Gdhs, etc., (/) 
Vendlddd, (g) Fragments. These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. (1) The first group 
comprises the Vendidad, Visparad, and Yasna, 
which are classed together for liturgical purposes. 

I In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they are to bo used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddah, ‘ Vendid&d 
Pure,* that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 

* See art. Ardabuir i. vol. L p. 774. 
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as separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by a rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yaslits, 'which are often included with 
tliese in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
Av'^stUy ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small Avesta.* 
Tins forms a species of prayer-book for the 
laity. 

(a) Yasna, — The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the pardhom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
only indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Hd^ which 

are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis (kusti), 
'woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere re])etitions to swell the apparent number. 
Clia{)ters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chapters Ixiii., 
Imv., Ixvi., Ixvii., and Ixxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii.-lv., IvL- 
Ixxii.). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation (mijazda) 
and other ollerings with similar formulas (iii. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
Ya,9/i^(ix.-xi.), in which llaoma, the branch 
fiom whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shiiiped both as plant and as divinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
begdn the so-called Staota Yesnya^ chapters of the 
StOt-Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
A vesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter 1 viii. In the eai ly chapters of the Staofa 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the j)eri()ds of day and year, and of 
the various forms of lire (xvii.). Chapters xix.- 
XM. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
preyers, the Ahuim Vairya^ Ashem Vohuy and 
Yt'7ighe lldtdmy and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called tiie Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii. ) make up a further 
liturgical sequence, called lldni/ist Yasht, which 
accompanies the second [ireparation of the Haoma 
juice 111 the ceremony. Tlio five GdtJuiSy wdiich 
together with the Yasna Haptanghditi form 
chapters xxviii.-liii. (excepting hi,), stand out in 
marked contrast with tlie other parts of the Yasna, 
ami are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gatinas. Cha 2 )ter liv. consists of 
but a single verse, aside from tlie introductory 
loirnulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with wdiich the Saoshyants arc to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resuirection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the Gathas (Iv.) comes the 
Srosh Yasht (Ivii. ), a long and detailed glorilication 
of the angel Sraoslia, puiceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (Ivi.) by way of introduction. 
CJiapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of tlie prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix.), with its 
renowned invocations, le.'ids over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worsliipper (lx.), 
a formula of exorcism (Ixi.), and a series of stanzas 
to Ik; recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii.). | 
riiapters Ixiii.-lxviii. constitute the ‘offer- 
ing to the waters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii.-lxiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of 
the w^aters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (IxvL- 
Ixviii.). The book ends with further invocations 


(Ixix.-lxxii.), which mark the conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. 

(6) Gdthds. — The metrical Gathas (‘ songs,’ 
‘ psalms’) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are live in number, comprising 17 
hymns (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvi., xlvii. -1., 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening wwds. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, wdio seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
Avesta. The style of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the later j^ortions ; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances arc but little referred to, 
an<l the Ilaorna-oult, the Fravashis, and tlie w hole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
andloftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly wdtli the i>ropliet’s teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Aliriman, 
the relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in tlie routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
wdiich nevcilhcless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the veise portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they w^ere the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (cf, 
Pischel and Geldner, Vechsrhe Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the Gathas is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ (Yasna 
llaptanghditi)y whicli is written in piose, but in 
the same dialect as tlie (hathas. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascri 2 >tions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Ameslia Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the lire, the w^aters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is lield to reprc'^ent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
ap})ears in the Gathas. Its language, in fact, 
show^s certain departures from the Gathie dialect. 
Under the Gathas are also included four sjiecially 
sacred ^jrayers or formulas. These are the Ahuna 
Vairya(Yns. xxvii. 13), i\\Q Ashem VahniYas. xxvii. 
14), Yenghe Ildtdm ( Yas, iv. 26), and the Airyaman 
/sAya previously mentioned (Yas. liv. 1). 

(c) tisparad,— The Visparad (Av. vispe ratavoy 
‘all the lords’) is not a body of connected texts, 
hut consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventii 
as long as the Yasna. The Vis 2 )arad contains 
invocations and offerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,’ whence its name. In the ritual its chajiters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(d) Yashts.— The Yashts (Av. yeshtiy ‘worship 
by praise’) form a poetical book of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the reli/'ion 
(yazatas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are jiraised 
«and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
wor^ipped corresponds largely with the sequence 
in wrhicii they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and con- 
clusion, but they differ greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely composed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chielly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Y^hts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are : Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi Sura Anahita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied tneir oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravaahis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory (kavaya 
hvai'enah), a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s Shah Ndmah serves to throw 
light on many of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
scure. 

(e) Minor Texts , — Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of live short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels Khurshed, Mihr (Mithra), Mah, 
Ardvisur (Ardvi Sara Anahita), and Atash, who 
preside over tliese elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employea daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the live Gdhs, 
addressed to the spirits of the live periods of the 
day ; the two Sh'ozahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; the Afringdns, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes with an 
accompanying ollering : the Afrlngan-i Dahvidn^ 
repeated in honour of those who have died in the 
faith ; the A frlngdn-i Gdthd^ recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth ; the Afringan-i Gahanhdr, 
composed chielly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afrlngdn-i 
Rapitliivin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

(/) Vendldad, — The Vendidad (Av. vidaevo- 
ddta^ ‘the law againso the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathas 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, and expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Is ask of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In its present form it contains 22 chapters, called farnrds. 
Chapter i. is a diialistio account of creation that attributes all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful r^ons 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahriman. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the princely Yima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (varaY The following chapter (iii.) treats 
of the pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the defllemeot of the earth by corpses. 


Chapter iv. concerns legal matters— breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the meth^s of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably by undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called Barashnum 
(ix.). Chapters xiiu-xv. are devoted chiefiy to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvi.- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xviii., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendid&d, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false jiriest, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious to pra>er early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evil spirit DruJ, concerning the 
progeny of the latter In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a mechcal 
character. 

(g) Fragments. — In addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable namber of 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hadokht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Fr. W. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
dav of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘An Avestan Fragment on the Resurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume^ Bombay, 11X)8, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the Afrind Paighamhar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vishtdsp Yasht ^ an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, wdiich is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nirangistdn, a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Ntrangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the A f rind 
Dahmdn, also called A(^enuxda€cd after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shdyastdd-Shdyast^ the Vijir- 
kart’% Dinik, and the Pursishnihd, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and orief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicoCTaphy in the Frahang^ 
i’Oijn^ an Avesta-Pahlavi ^ossary (ed. Hoshangji 
Jamaspii and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Reichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com- 

E lete list of fragments and their editions see 
iartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished with 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
have escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresjwnds but iittle with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now rem*esented with any degree of complete- 
ness. The Vendidad, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yet even 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and 
pieced together. Many of the chapters of the St5t- 
Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chtmter Iviii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur,* in GIrP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakan Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the oririnal 2i Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, nowever, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
A vesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Bundahishn, for example, 
is Largely based on the old Avcstan Damdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

S. Age and growth. — The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
the Sasanijin period, but the various portions 
diller consideraoly from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a stuay of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows : (1) 
Gathas (Yas, xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
Ilaptanghaiti (Yas. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gatha dialect xii., Iviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned al>ove), (3) metrical Yasna and Y^ashts 
(la.?, ix.-xi., Ivii., Ixii., Ixv. ; Yt, v., viii.-x., xiv., 
XV., xvii., xix.), poitions of Vendidad ii.-v., xviii.- 
xix., and scattered verses in the Visparad, Nyaishes, 
Afriiigans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 
position of the ditl’erent parts of the Avesta is 
largely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the Gathas, the oldest part 
in substance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been WTitten or com- 
piled as late as the time of Shahpuhr it. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development w'ould thus be about B.C. 
560 and A.D. 375. In his latest works (Le Zend- 
Avesta, iii., Introd. ; see also Zend-Avesta?, 
SBE iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth, a radical theory in regard to the 
comi)osition of the Avesta as w'e now have it. In 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Acha'menians w'ere lost a^ter the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier w’ork has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian sj>irit m«ay be recognized, however, 
in the Vendidad, which, although later than the 
Gatlms in composition, is older in material and 
Ache'emenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the Gathas, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the Bcnool of Philo Judseus, and Judai.sm. 
Darmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the 1st cent. A.D. This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once \vith spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly bo said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 


reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition was lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarchs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that tne tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
period between Alexander and the rise of the 
house of Sasan in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

6. Language. — The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘Avestan.* It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo-Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees wuth Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
show's a greater variety in its e ana o sounds. 
Final vowels, except 5, are, as a rule, short. A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
identical w ith those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops k, t, j), for example, are 
generally represented in Avestan by the spirants 
kh, th,f, w'hen followed by consonants ; Sanskrit 
initial s appears in Avestan as h. Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic law's. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 
possesses almost equal facility of w'ord-formation. 
In syntax it diflers from the Sanskrit in certain 
j)oints, showing marked individuality, esi)ecially 
in the later portions. 

Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta : 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
l)arts, often called Gatha Avestan (GAv,)\ the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called Younger Avestan ( YAv,)* J'he Gatha 
dialect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan sorncwdifit the relation of the Vedic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
ow'e some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difterence of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengtheningof all final vowels and the frequent 
use of parasitic vow'els. Its giammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, as the late 
compositions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre, hoivever, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must be .attributed to faulty transmission. 

7. Metres. — The metres of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they assist in de- 
termining the relative age of the various jiarts. 
Almost all tho oldest portions of the texts are 
found to be meiiical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
The Gathfts are composed in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastrians 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of tliese versified portions, especially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Vber die Metrik des jungeren 
Avesta, Tubingen, 1877). 

8. Alphabet— The Avesta is w ritten in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it presents. 
The characters are derived from the Sasanian 
P.ahlavi, which was used to record the oral tradi- 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. 

9. Pahlavi version.— The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
wlien the general understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.D. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasiia, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
M'ord for word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inacxiuracics, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have in general very few glosses, >vhereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accomi)anied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskiit by Neryo- 
sangh, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. llis translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacritice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi, or euphonic 
^ o\\ el-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangli seems on occa.'^ion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referre<l at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modern Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the influence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
lielp us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an exnlanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the iVhlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10 . Discovery. —The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western woild for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasiia seems to have 
been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Idbrary at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to tlie wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde (Historia 
lieligionis Veteruyn Persarum, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, l>e- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript were sent to l^aris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred books. 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of aliiiost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with wiioni he was able 
to communicate after learning Modern Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, anti even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsi^, ho returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he le- 
turned to Pans, to compare his manusciipts with 
the one in tlie Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. Duiing the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
material, he published in 1771 under the title Zend- 
A vesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions rejjarding the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
cessible. Some scmolars w'ere disappointed not to 
I find the important philosophical and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not sutticiently 
realize the difticuities of pioneer w’ork of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, hut a forgcr\'. 
The foremost advocate of this view’ was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, wdio claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed oil* on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker .was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perroirs work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Peisians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). Thii> discussion 
as to the authenticity Tasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no woik was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 tlie texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholar.*^. The clo'^e affinity 
betw’een the two languages had alieady been 
noticed by various scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Rask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brou<dit back with him many 
valuable manusciipts of tlie Avesta and the Pahlavi 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
Avesta was preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta, He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in Anquetil’s trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
passages ^vhere before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the que.stion of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Hang, Windisch- 
inann, Westergaard, Both, and Spiegel, whose 
efforts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tifulition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods shouhl be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both liave positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two princii)les will hence- 
forth doubtless be a f\indamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of woikers. 

Litbrature.— i Texts: Westergaard, Copenhagen, 1852- 
64; Spiegel, 2 vols., \ienna, 1853-68 (only Yasna, Visparati, 
and Vendidiwl, but with the Pahlavi translation); Geldner, 3 
parts, Stuttgart, lbhO-9tJ (the standard cd.) , Haug, Die funf 
Gdthds, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-60; Mills, Gdthds, Leipzig, 1802- 
94 (with Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian versions, an<i 
translations of the first three) ; Baunack, * Die drei wichtigsten 
Gebete der Parsen . . . und das siebenteilige Gebet (Yasna 
Haptanhiliti),’ in Studien auf dein> Gebiete der griechischen und 
der artschen Sprachen, i , Leipzig, 1886, i>p. 303-^73 ; Burnouf, 
Venduidd Sad^^ Pans, 1829-43: Brocknaus, Vendidad Sad^, 
Leipzig, 1850; Antia, Vendidad Sadi^ Boinba>, 1901 ; Sanjana, 
yiramjaistdn^ Bombay, 1894 ; Dhalla, Nyauhes (with versions 
and Ir.), New York, 1908; Geiger, Aogernadaecd, Erlangen, 
1878 ; Haug, * H^Okht Nosk,' in Book of Arda Viraf, Bombay, 
1872, pp. 270-316 (with translation) ; Jamaspp and Baug, Old 
Zand- Pahlavi Ghssary^ Bombay, 1867; Reichelt, ‘Frahang 
i-Oim,’ in WZKM xiv.-xv. ; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, iii., 
Pans, 1893 (including various fragments) For other fragments 
see Bartholomae, Aliiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, pp. ix-x. 

ij. Traxslatioss: Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Ouv- 
raqe de Zoroastre, 2 \ols , Paris, 1771 ; Kleuker, Zend-Avesta, 
9 i>arts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83 (a German translation, with 
additions, of the preceding); Spiegel, Avesta , . , ubersetzt, 
3 vols , Leipzig, 1852-63 (tr. into English by Bleeck, 3 |)arts, 
London, 1864), Pietrazewski, i., Berlin, 1864 (a curiosuni of 
distorted learning) ; Darmesteter and Mills, in SBB iv,, xxiii., 
xxxi ; de Harlez, Avesta^, Pans, 1881 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avesta, 3 vols.. Pans, 1892-98 ; Sdderblom, Ur Avesta, Stock- 
holm, 1908 ; Mills, The Gdthds of Zarathushtra, London, 1900 ; 
Bartholomae, Die Gdthds des Awesta, Strassburg, 1905. 

iii. Grammar and Lexicography : Spiegel, Grammatik 
der altbaktnschen Sj^ache, Leipzig, 1867, an<l V ergleichende 
Graminatik der alt^rdnischen Sf^a^n, I^eipzig, 1882 ; Geiger, 
ilandbuch der Awestasprache, Erlangen, 1879; de Harlez, 
Manuel de V Avesta, Pans, 1882; Bartholomae, Uandb'uch der 
altiraiv-schen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1883, and ‘ Vorgeschichte der 
Iran. Sprachen ’ and ‘ Awestisch und Altpersisch,' in GlrP 
L, Strassburff, 1895-1901 ; Jackson, Avesta Grammar, i., Stutt- 
gart, 1891 ; Kanga, Practical Grammar of the Avesta Language, 
Bombay, 1891; Pizzi,GrammaticaelementaredelCanticoiranico, 
Turin, 1897 ; Justi, Ilandlnich der Zendsprache, Leipzig, 1864 ; 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterbuch, Strassburg, 1904, and Zum 
altiran. Wbrterbuch, Strassburg, 1906 ; Mills, Diet, of the Gat hie 
Language of the Zend Avesta, Leipzig, 1902 ff. (still in progress) ; 
Blochet, Lexique des fragments de V Avesta, Pans, 1895; 
Schuyler, Index Verborumof the Fragments of the Avesta, New 
York, 1901 ; Geldner, Metnk des Jungeren Avesta, Tubingen, 
1877 ; Reichelt, Avestisches Elementarbuch, Heibelberg, 1908. 

iv. Commentaries, etc, : Spiegel, Commentar vber das 
Avesta, 2 vols., I.ieipzig, 1864-68, and Neriosengh’s Sansknt- 
Uebersetzung Va^ma, Leipzig, 1861 ; Sanjana, The Pahlavi 
Version of the A vesta Vendiddd, Bombay, 1896 , Bharucha, 
Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, i. (Khordah Avesta), 
Bombay, 1906 ; also much of the literature cited under i., 
especially Spiegel and Mills— the latter is also contributing 
numerous diwmssions of individual Uds of the Yasna to ZDMG, 
JR AS, J AOS, Museon, etc. 

V. General Discuss’ ro vs : West, * Contents of the Nasks* 
(translation of the Dinkart passages on the subject) 


xxxvii. ; Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde^ iii., Leipzig, 
1878, pp. 771-797 ; Haug, Essays on the Parsi^, London, 1884 ; 
Ayuso, Los Pueblos iranios y Zoroastro, Madrid, 1874, pp. 31- 
66; Geldner, ‘ Awestalitteratur,’ in GIrP il, Strassburg, 1896- 
1904, pp. 1-63 (Eng. translation hy Mackichan, in Avesta, 
Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of .. . San- 
jana, Strassburg, 1904, pp. 2-82); Brovrne, LiUrary History of 
Persia, i., London, 1902, pp. 96-102; Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zaralhushtriamsm in the Avesta, Leipzig, 1906; Mills, 
Zarathushtra {Zoroaster), Philo, the Achannemds, and Israel, 
(Chicago, 1006. See also the literature cited under artt. 
Gabars, Parsis, Zoroaster, etc. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM.— I. Life.— The 

name ‘Avicenna* is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘ Aven Sina,* the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘ Ibn Sina.* Abu ’Ali al-Hm^ain ibn *Abd 
Allah ibn Sina was born in the year a.h. 370 (a.d. 
980-981), in the city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
rnoney-clianger, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres (adah). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosoplier called Natili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logic, Euclid, and tlie Almagest. Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metapriysics presented great difficulty 
to him at first. He read it forty times without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purj>ort 
by means of aLFfirabi’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought liiin into favour 
with royal liouseholds. He cured the Samanid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Null, son of Mansur, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, whicli shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned, Avicenna was officially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many tow ns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasa, Abiwaid, and Tiis, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where ho became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted for 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been preserved by Ihn Abi Ui^aibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, wffiose influence and favour would 
be lasting. He became, for a time, the protege 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Prince.ss of 
liai ; but he soon passed on to Kazvin and Ham- 
adan. He cured the Amir of Hamadan, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But liis term 
of government was not a happy one. He accord- 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he had 
a strong desire to leave Hamad&n, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahan. The Amir of 
Hamadto discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but his captivity did not interrupt 
his literary w^ork. After many adventures, he 
succeeded in escaping along with his brother, 
Juzjani, and two servants, all hve disguised as SQfis, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Ala ad-Daula, who reigned in Isfahan. 
Tiiere he received the honour and dignities lie so 
well deserved ; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciates! far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity. At night, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir himself sometimes presided. 
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And meantime he finished his greatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (A.D. 1036-7), at the a^e 
of 68, in the course of a journey, made in the train 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity — an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 
>leasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
le committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful but beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2. Works. — Avicenna’s works aie very numer- 
ous. In Lhilosopliy, the greatest is ash Shifd (‘ the 
Cure’). The Sliailch composed it by degrees at 
his dilierent residences during his wanderings. 
When it was linislied, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najat (‘ Healing’). This abridgment, 
written in veiy concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable tor study. Another famous 
philosophical Moik is entitled Ishdrdt, The full 
title is Kitdh al-ishdrdt waH-tanbihat^ that is to 
say, ‘Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, while he 
himself [uit a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Din Tusi 
(t A.il. 672 [a.*I). 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises are : 
Philosophy el-Arttdiy Philosophy eUAldi, so called 
fiomthe names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated!; Guide to Wisdoniy composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an cjiistle on The Fountains of JFisdo7n, j3rinted 
several times in the East ; several treatises on 
LugiCy one of which forms a part of the Najat ; 
a treatise On the Said ; a short poem on The Souly 
lather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on ; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their PcrceptionSy i)rinted at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also produced >\orkson 
the diUcrent bcieiicos, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permis'^ion to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also cre<lited in the Middle Ages 
w ith some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics. — Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘ School of Philosojihers ’ (alfald- 
sifn). This n«ame denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
s(‘holars who tianslated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
llaarhrucker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twent}'^ 
who, befoio Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
I’hilosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Saba'an translators, Hunain son of Ishaq, Thabit 
son of Qurra, Yahya son of Adi. Among the 
Musalrnans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Farahl. Of these, al-Kindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Ei\ral)i Avi- 
cenna is greatly imlehted in Metajdiysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of JJeo- Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to ha\e 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
c(‘ssors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not coushler the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to Iun 
philosophical outlook. 
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4. Philosophy.— Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows ; Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
iogyi Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school. 

(1) Logic, — The parts of the Najat relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of ait.). The Ishdrdt also contains 
some important passages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the Glassification of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle's logical works. They w^ere not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical w'orks. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into nine diflerent parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by Porphyry’s Isagoge, one of 
the best-know^n works of the Oriental Middle Age^-. 

The first part, correspondiiijf to the is a kind of 

general philosophy of language, and is ocmpied with the terms 
of speech and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple ahstra^'t ideas, applicable to all beingh, and is called b\ 
Aristotle Cate\}unes \ the third deals with the composition 
of Biiriplo ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
biihiect of the llermcneutias ; the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demoiistratums, and corresponds 
to the I-'^rst Analytics \ the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the preimsses of reastming, and is like the Second 
Analytics', the sixth, se\enth, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
persuading, and < orrespond to the Topics or jHalectics, the 
Sophistic, and Rhetoric The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagination, like 
the 

Logic, then, is taken here in a vciy broad sen^e ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality excejit that 
of being clear and well arranged, free fiom vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trifling. 

Although, as w'o have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power, lie shows very clearly 
that this powxr is, above all, negative. ‘ The aim 
of Logic,’ he says in the Ishm'dt, *is to provuie 
mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from eiring in his reasoning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, docs not discover truths, 
but liclps man to make the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him fiom making 
a wTong use of them. 

Kcasoiiing, according to Avicenna, stalls from 
terms settled at the outset — the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a knowm deduced fiom a previously known is 
not unlimited; it must have a stai ting - point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which will he the 
Iwise of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions aie 
formed, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is : by definition man is enabled to 
lepresent objects ; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the |>i unary 
data of the sciences. According to him, iinagma- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are pi unary 
|)rincij)les which all hold because of eoinnion teel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of seholaih which 
the illiterate do not contiadict; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in eliililhood ; and otheis 
are based on the ex^ierieiice.s of lite. All the.se 
piinoiples (of feeling) join with the fiist piinci^des, 
or principles of reason, whi(‘h are produced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiiiiig 
the slightest conscious etlort to persuade him of 
them. *^The mind leali/es itself convinced and U 
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not even aware of how the conviction has arisen. 
A self-evident example of these lirst principles 
is : ‘ The whole is greater than the part.’ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet anthpiated, open •and sincere, in many 
places lecallirig the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of delinitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
delinition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the dillerent kinds of 
questions that arise in science : first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it is ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
foimal, elTicieiit, and final, lie shows that they 
may all apjiear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘ an iron implement, of such 
an<l such a shape, for cutting wood.’ At the very 
b(»g inning of his Logic, Avicenna explains sjiccics, 
dilleronce, ]>roi)crty, and conimon accident, which 
i(>gethcr furnish another method of constituting 
delinition. 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are univoisal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses. The dillerent objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their ilignity. ilesides this, tlie sciences aie 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of nractical. Applied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, ana Ethics. The problem the classification 
of the sciences Avas very poi)ular in the Middle 
Ages, botli in the East and in the West. 

(2) Physics . — In the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discus.ses several of the primary 
ideas of the liunian intellect, c.g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Ph 3 >ics a fiist 
acquaintance Avith the ideas A\hich Scholasti- 
ciMii enipl<» 3 "S in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to .sa3% AMtli the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. Tlie ideas of form and t matter 
aie suggested by observation of the physical 
A\orld; ‘ Ph^rsical bodies, strictly speaking, aie 
constituted of tAvo principles, mattei and form ; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
Avliicli arise from the existence of tlie nine cate- 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, Avhich are inherent in the bod}’, 
and ftceondaiy qualities, Avhich can he taken awiiiy 
AMtIiout annihilating the bod}', but A\liich con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s conception of poAver is more closely 
allied to dynamics tnan to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from AA'ithin the body rather 
than in the forces AA’hich move it from Avithout. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that eJicli body has a 
natural place, to Avliich it ahvays return.s, by boiiie 
hidden poAver, Avheii it h.as been remoA'cd from it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘Aveight.’ This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metapliysics. In Ph^'sics there 
is no infinite pow’er. Its eilects are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the piinciple 
of meclianics that * Avhat is gained in power is lost 
in .speed.’ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
1)0 imagined otherwise. Time cannot he conceived 
in immobility ; it Avould then lie of fixed duration, 
ami no longer true time. ‘ Bodies,’ says Avicenna, 
‘ are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is noAvhere except in 
itbelf. For the Avorld in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space and impenetrability. He tries to 
slioAV, by somewhat suotle reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, be thinks, the 
ilimensions of a vacuum are imjienetrable, from 
AAhicli he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the possibility of actual infinity. 
Like the ancients, he believer that the Avorld is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, tliat bodies are divisible in}wtcniia 
to infinity, and ho rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its pailisans at this time, iXimnvtakaUim t\i^- 
logians’), Avith A^hom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
clc\eily. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardl}^ managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the oppoitiiiiity several times. 
Vet, from a philosophical point of vieAA', his 
account, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
AMtness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) Psychology. — In Avicenna’s doctrine, Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
aie classilied methodically accouling to a hier- 
archic arrangement. The gencial plan of this 
grand constiiiction ih as folloA\.s : 

There arc three kinds of minds These are, in ascendini; 
order, the vegetable mind, the animal iiiiiid, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 

The \ogetiible numl, or nature, three faculties: 

(1) nutritive power, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another body into the form of the first ; (2) power of growing, 
i>y which the brniy itself increases, without ehangmg its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (:i) power of generation, 
which diawb fiom the body a pait snnilai to itself xn poU‘ntntf 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to it 
in actv. 

The .animal mind possesses tw'o kinds of faculties: inoti\e 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptae faciiltio*? (1) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efileient power. 
The appetitive power itself is cither attnutive or repulsive 
If attractive, it is simply desire, concupiscence, if roxmlsivc, 
it lb irascibilitv, pabsion. The efficient power, which is the 
producer of iiiovemeiit, resides in tiie motor nerves and the 
niusclcb. (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified as evternal and internal The former include 
the five senses— siglit, heann^% smell, taste, and touch The 
latter have Uieir beginning in the eommoii beiibo, a sort of 
oenlre in which all the perceptions a-ssemble before being 
elaiiorated by the higher faculties. The conimon sense is 
bituate<l m the front part of the iirain The first faculty to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, hituatioii, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the ohjci I has ceasc^l to 
make an impreshion on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative facultv, w'hich works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the i>crccptioii8, now' prejiared, and draw's 
notions out of them. Tlie estmiative facmlly next groups these 
notions into what might be called judgments, but which are 
quite instinctive and not intellectual. Tins faculty it is which 
constitutes ‘animal intelligence * For exanqile, the bheiq) 
knows by it to flee from the wolf. The last of the faculties 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 

The human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into aetive iiitelli- 
geiiee, or ])ractical reason, upon Avhicli morality 
depends, and speculative intellmence, or tlieo- 
retieal reason, AA'hich perceives ideas. The per- 
ception of ideas is built un through three faculties, 
Avhicli act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere poAA'er to actuality. The lirst of these 
faculties, tlie material intellect, is only a general 
jiossihilit}'^ of knoAving ; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes iirst principles ; the third 
is that Avhich is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. It seizes hold of that Avhieh 
IS intelligible, Avhen, outside the human mind, it 
unites Avith the ‘ active intellect.’ 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions of the senses and the localization of the 
diflerent facultic.^. Avicenna treats of these as 
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beat he could at a time wheii the biological 
aciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner in which visual images 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel between two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
Aristotle and Plato. He accepts Aristotle’s inethoil and rejects 
Plato’s. 

The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of universals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently impoitant in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo- Platon ists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compie- 
hends them in actu^ when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the ])aiticulars 
which the senses iccognize. lUit this pioc(‘ss 
of abstraction is not sullicient ; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentla. lieforc this can jiass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. 'I’lie soul perceives its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual jjower perceives 
ideas apart from organs ; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. The immoitality of the 
soul follows directly fiom its spiiituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the body is foimed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in hainiony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) METAPHYSICS.— is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics whicli seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagiiin- 
tioii to the beginning of .science to liiid any sense 
in it. It treats of the piocessiori of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
wliicli seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic chaiacter no longer found in modem 
\\()rks of i)hilosoj)hy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
bi icily, the theory of the spheres ; 

The scale of beings, iiieiitioncd abo^e [see § (3)], from the 
veguUible world up to man, is continued lK*.>oiid man into the 
region of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 
Ueing, the jirinciple of principles, who is perfect unity. From 
this first lieing emerges the worhi of ideas, which is a oolle<’tion 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
plicity and change. Below this w'orld of ideas or intelligences 
IS the world of souls The souN are essences, bound to pure 
intclhgencefe, which animate bodies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supra-huinan region are the stars, which are 
classed after the maimer of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the inteUigoiicea of the stars, below the last of them, winch 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableness 
of the stars is an old lielief which was disputed down 
to the time of (Jalileo ; anil tlie comparison of 
their sjiheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea which dates back further than the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modern reader as uncouth, Avii‘enna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. He considers that tlie pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of tlieir bodies. He 
bolds, then, that intelligence is e.ssentially active; 


it is even pioiluctive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is ideiiti- 
lied with being itself ; it is percei>tible especially 
in the primary Being, who i.s intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which Ho is the i)rinciple. 

‘ He comprehends everything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
IS hid from Him, not even tlie weight of a dirralt 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cause j)iecedes the 
efficient in potentia; in artu the etlicient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the final 
end and aim, 

God is not the actual moving i)Ower of the stars, 
for this function ^^ollld beget a ceitain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism, He must aliove all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the iiitermediatioii of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
springs from Him. This intelligence kno\Ns itself 
and it knows God. From this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality tlicii changes to 
triplicily when the first caused still knows itself 
as ]w)ssil»lo ill itself, and as iiecessaiy in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the woild. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There aie causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the general has its 
own causes, the paiticiilar has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, t.c. a cause by w hich it is w hat it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a tiling is to he 
individualized, its idea must he able to receive the 
effect of paitieular causes. 

'Fhe idea of the necessary Being i^ the lei minus 
of the theory of causality. The iicces^aiy Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists fioin the 
beginning comidete, wdth all His qualities. He is 
absolute. He is pure gootl, for He pos.scsses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 
goodness: existence, always in (iriu, i'^ pine good. 
He is pure truth, for that is called true which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary. He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geoiiieti ical form. 
A demonstration composed of thiee lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(1) All i>03S]bles cannot si^rin^ from one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts up inlinit^l} , (-> a series of c.aiises 
finite in iiuinhert annol he possible in themsehes and lan* -viry 
U) each other, so that thev depend on one anothei in a i iicle , 
(a) e\er.^ thing prwiuced has a lause, and c\er\ caii‘-e is deter- 
minating. Tins conseiiuenth signifies tliat all pos'sililts must 
ha\e <*ause, that causes are not linked togethtr inlimielv, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the sent s of possibles 
ends in the neccssar^ Being. 

This theory is a very tine clloil to j>rove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a Mgoious 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical jirecision. 
Faith in the jMjw'er of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now* more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationali.siu in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is le- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) Mysticism,— \ t is doubtful whcthei Am- 
cenna w’as really a mystic in the religious seii'^e of 
the word. Heie again he ha^ followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo-Blatonic school, regauliiig mysti- 
cism as primarily a siihdivi.siou ni philosonhy. 
Ibii Tufail seems to say that A\iceniia ha<l a hind 
of esoteric doctrine called Iukniat-nl-i'<hrn<p ‘ philo- 
sophy of illuminatiuii,’ whieh really eontaiiied his 
trueidea.s. But we know from one of the treatises 
of JSuhraw’aidi al-Maipul that this philosophy is 
almost exactly AMcenna's own Neo-Platoiiism 

with a dillerent iiomenclatuie. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism, 
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of warfare between diflerent peoples, the ravafres 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many otiier things, are productive of 
much sulleiing and call for great endurance on the 
part of those wliom tlicy atiect. More particularly 
^\olncn must undergo many austerities, whether Jis 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
carrying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great lieat and often with little food, and in re- 
lieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, in thus fuKilling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar fonns of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
sullering must bo undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. TJie savage methods of 
punishment, tlie various forms of the ordeal, of 1 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. Ilut all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt witli wliich are sclf-inllicted or whicli are 
willingly l>orne, for definite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to sufler pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occsisions in order to lit him better for 
tile ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Sucii austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change tlieir nature. Thus they may come to be 
regal ded Jis possessing a disciplinary character, in 
wliich case they are hardly to bo ditterentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethic.al or religious con- 
tent. Otliers, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
liand, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often hy no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Hxamples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cusscmI licre. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected with a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
llagidlation, fasting, mutilations of tlie body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taKen of self-restraint among savage races 

Ilefoni passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrilice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuf!s, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marked form of austerity ; and its equivalent in 
the liij^her ascetic life — the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God — has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutherlana, Origin and Groirth of the 
Moral Instinct t London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see Abandonment and 
Exposuke). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and frequently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond tlie grave 
(see Letourneau, Sociology ^ London, 1893, 15411.; 
Westermarek, Origin and Development of the Moral 
IdeaSf vol. i., London, 1906, p. 38311’.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies.— Among 
savage tribes tlie passing of a Ixiy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceiemonics, several of >\liich are most 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will- 
ingly in order to preserve their ellbct. This stage 
of life, being a highly ciitical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are inteniled to ward oil or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Where a 
youth is concerned, thcie is the beginning of a 
new life wliich requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind witli 
the other sex, and silence is frequently imposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
coiiqilete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
Wliich are tabu at such a stage. Tliis is intended 
to prevent tlie entrance of evil influences to the 
body ^^ith such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of eiidurauce. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe— the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of tlie flesh, 
— is frequent. In this case, jiorhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences ; but it easily 
passes over into the idea of sacrilice, or some 
puriiicatory ceremony, or simply a test of en- 
durance. Again, the youth at this jieriod some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whoso nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors wdiich imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. TJiis sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
those initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore — magical, religious, moial, or otherwise 
— as is coiilincd to the men. I’hus, tliough in 
ditterent places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity lie greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples clioson from Uifferont localities will show the 
nature of tlie austerities underj^orie at this period. Ainonj' the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the lon^; and coinplieatcMl 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood include beatin^^, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-UK'ision or outtiiif^opeii 
the urethra, and bitirnf the youth’s scalp; while, as a rule, 
though fasting 18 not earned to an cxtieriic, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and sul>incisiori 
the youtli’s mouth is gagged with ‘fur-stnng’ to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his 8(‘alp is l>itten, the oiijcct being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
18 part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
(Si>encer-Gillen^>, ch. i.). Among the Macqiiarrie tribes any 
exhibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angos, 
Savage Li/e^ London, 1847, li. 224). With other tribes scourging 
is practised, and tlie young men must endure it silently (Bidle>, 
Kamilaroi arui other Aiist. Lang , Sydney, 1877, ir>4). With the 
Andamanese the initiatory period—for iioth youtiis and girls a 
periorl of fasting from several tabued foods— begins from the 
11th to the 13th year, and lasts from one to five .\ears, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in onler to boast of 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to be intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, hut as various complicated 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, JAI^ 1882, xii. 94, 129). In New Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allow’ed to cut or dross 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have had a strong educative efTe(!t. Boys 
among the Cape Vork natives were secluded for a year, at the 
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end of this time a tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Iladdon, Head Hunters, 
Loudon, 11)01, 191). Similarly in Mabiiiaig liula were 

tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re- 
fractory boy, wlio was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants which stung him furiously (ib. 140). In 
many parts of Afric a similar riles are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the (jalo ceremonies include pjws- 
ing the boy through a narrow piit smeared with the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of which he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAI^ 
1896, XXV. 189 ff.). 

But it was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a manitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, arui before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which lie was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was made) to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manito%i was then moulded and placetl on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might )>o in- 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States^ London, 1875, i. 413 ff.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till llu^ 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to sliow no sign of 
pain (ib. i. 680). With the tribes of British Columbia boys wore 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very spaiingly : 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were w helped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives m the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, foiced v omitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or sliorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
m>stic dreams and a knowledge of the manitou (Hill Tout, 
t/AZ, 1904, xxxiv. 32, 31(1 ; 1905, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing was compulsory on boji s and girls among the Algonquin 
tribes, and the longer the period of abstmenco the greater the 
merit which accrued. J)ui ing these hists, which were common 
to practically all the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative^ New York, 
1830, 288; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadel])hia, 1857-18()0, 
passim; Beverley, Ilist. of Vinjinia, London, 1722, 17711.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in (hnana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or ho is sewn up in a 
hammock full of llre-ants, or undergoes other hardslups (Im 
Thurn, Indians of Guiana, London, 18i>3, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen }ears, bovs had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to*wat(‘h for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the risk 
of W’ouikIs, or death, to undergo flogging, and man.> other 
privations, before receiving the signs of tlieir new position as 
men (Garo. de la Vega, Comm. Real., Madrid, 1009, vi. 35). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced vo tlio aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
ill liiffcrent temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, W’atcbirig and fasting for periods of four da>s and four 
nights (IjopezdoUomara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, ii. 78). Bee § 8(3), 
In the ease of {Jjirls, the arrival of ^mlierty, in 
accordance with the universal theory ot menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among th(3se the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on lier. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this periixl. 

Gills III New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months an<l iicrmitted only vegetable food (Iladdon, 
op. cit. 135). In New' Ireland thev are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia (JA T, 1888, xviii. 284). Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, os among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kafir Lawn 
and Cmtoms, Mount Coke, 1868, 101) and in Loango (Ploss, Das 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With the Bondei people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the galo of the boys, lasts for twelve 
days. On the last day the girl fasts. During this jicnod she is 
taught the vihih, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeal8(7A Z, 1896, xxv. 193). The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, varving 
from a few days to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no food for several days (Sprout, 
Savage Life, liOndon, 1808, 93 ff.). Among Alaskan tribes the 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatment lasttul 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed iii. 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl w'as closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years (NR i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tiiiies she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kci>t without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck an<l the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (i/>. 41 1). Among Uie Sivlish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle tor ton da^s W'us the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Balish tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlenient for a month under many food 
restrictions (JAI, 191)5, xxxv. 32, 319). In other tribes she had 
to stpiat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(lb. xxxv. 136). In S. America these eimtoms also flourished 
anion^ most of the tribes, as in Brazil, wheic the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. Now gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
leiiiained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Arn^r., 
Pans, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sonietimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, Ijondon, 1895, 346). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked bod.\ was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, To//, en Gmni^e, Ainsterdaru, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, though with less seventy. 
Hero it uia> also be noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, abstain from certain foods, 
or fast (see Stoll, Geschlcchtsleben in der Volkerpsychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 836 ff. ; NR i. 619; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 323; GR^ 
111 . 222 ff.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv 16iD<’' ; Avesta, Vendiddd, xvi ) Similarly, women, 
being tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from thi.s critical i>tTiod of tiieir life, liavo 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated f torn others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawiev, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 200, 417; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAI, 1882, \ii. 364) See also §§ 6 (b), 8 (5). 

3, Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries' 
at opening manhood or womanhood wa.s, m many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
u Inch, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for the revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be sejiarated in their oiigin from 
the pains undergone at [lubei ty, while in some cases 
they seem to have lieen intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far a.s these and (certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave tlie way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost iias.sing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of duKrta-is as ‘ training.' In Au.'^tralian 
mystenus, for examjile, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘soften the heart,* and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of tiie boy.s 
were kneaded to diive out sellishness and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 206; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
sclhslmess is taught in tlie Yao niyst(‘iies, a 
selfish pci son being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac- 
donald, Afrienuety London, 1882, i. 130; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAI, 1005, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to w'liich 
lasts for a long peiiod of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to lile again as a new 
being. Altliougli this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation — Stirb vnd werde 
— yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘ sellle^^^ness,* so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion w ith the later ascetic 
ideals. 

Ill Africa, examples of such initi:itions are niiuieroiis. Among 
othoiH may be oitetl those of the west coast, in which the youths 
are taken by their instrin'torsinto the depth of the forest, where 
the> are subjected to a severe course of training during a year ; 
thev are naked and smeared with clay (M II. Kingsley, Travels 
in w. Afnca, London, 1897, 631). In the Mwetji stvcieiy of the 
Shekani tribes— a w'oman’s so« iet.\— the initiation lasts for two 
weok'4, and is acconqMuned b\ severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at tlic sun until they fall back in a 8wot>n 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wills 
of the tiandidates may be broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fetichism in W, Africa, London, 1904, 249). With candi* 
dates for the Malanda Hocictv ainony: the Batan^as the eun- 
gazint^ ordeal is applied to the lads; then, while every thinjf 
ui done to anj^inent their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty days alonjf with a corpse, and 
beaten 8e\erely witti rods until they are submissive {ib, 

In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In otlier 
cases the candidates are stunp: with leaves of the ncttle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each place<l 
in a hole in the ground and burning fronds of the coco* nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Codrlngton, The Melanesians, London, 1891, 82, 87, 88). In 
these and many siniilar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
ofif till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884, 40; JAl, 1889, xi\. 201; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 313). Here, t<io, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleu.sinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other tests, the candidates had to 
prepare themsehes hy fasting for several days; the similar 
fastmg before initiation to the cult of Osins and Isis in 
Kgypt ; and the various teats of endurance undergone hy 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (sec artt. Mystkimrs, 
Mitura, Secret SociKTiKS, and Apul. Metam. xi.). 

4. Initiation to the priesthood. — As in sava^^e 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or inedicine niau has 
a coinmaiidinf^ station and exercises so much in- 
fluence liy virtue of his relation to the spiiitual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that piofession should he subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of tiance, or liis revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
course of training is intended to adapt liim for 
the production of these states eitlier by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as will readily ])roduce them. The jilieiio- 
luena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and sucli-like 
diseases are believed oy savages, and indeed by 
many peoples at a higher grade, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, sjiirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as sire subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their almormal states are 
only heightened by the austeiitios undergone. In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of tlie nature of insniratiori and of the 
state into wdiic^h the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the obicet 
of the painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The coiirst? of training includes 
solitude, exfiosure to the elements, scaiifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. Hy all these means the 
candidate soon ariives at a hysterical or abnormal 
.state. He acquires tlie faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A lew examples of the 
method of training will sutlice to show its severity 
and the painful nature of tlie austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. Medicine-man and Fiuest). 

In Greenland the preparation for the profession of amjakok 
begins at an early age, and mrludes retirement into soliLary 
places and a severe course of fasting. By these methods trances 
are produced in which the novice oiitaiiis a tornak, or guardian 
apint, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
niunicatioiis from tiie spirits (llink. Tales and Traditwns of the 
Eskimo, London, 1876, 68 ; Cranz, Gronland, Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted * 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vivils all 
reduce the candidate to a hysterical state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 26 ; Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes, pamm). Among the Isthmian tribes, youths 
are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of places, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water ; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited {NR i 777). In S. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Ahipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for sex oral da 3 s. By this means they contracted ‘a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
give themselves out for magicians* (Dobrizhoffer, Ahipones, 
Tiondoii, 1822, fi. 68). Training for the office of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance. The 
c-andidate fasts for protrac‘te<l periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with w'aler The terrors of solitude and 
the drinking of the nicotine produce Intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Im Thurn, 834). . , ^ . 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire tiie i>owcr of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ei'stasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a ‘ house of 
dreams ’ (Callaway, liel of A mazulu, London, 1884, 387 ; Grout, 
ZulU‘Land, London, 1865, 168). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who aspires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified all over 
his body {JAI, 1895, xxv. 213). The manangs, or medicine- 
men, ainong the Sea Dayaks must prove their cull to the office 
by prolonged fasting, and by ecstatic; states anil trances in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Both, Hatioes of Sarawak, 
JiOndon, 1896, 1 . 266). And among the Todas, the palal, or 
priDfat, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weatlier is hot or freezings and eat 
onlx’ a little porridge at night (Roclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891, 221). 

For similar trials among American tribes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flagellation, stinging 
with ants, see Letourneau, Sociology, 473 ; Biet, Voy, en Vlsle 
de Cayenne, l*aris, 1664, 111 . 10. 

In these and hundreils of similar eases the dis- 
cipline may be more or lejss severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, but the intention in all is the 
same. Not only so, but in future the medicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating ^yith 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the ahiiorinal state hy these painful 
})rocesses, which wdll, of course, be more or less 
extensive acijording as he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is aliysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gone ; but generally it is artihcially jiroduccd by 
fasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by flagellation, by cutting tlie flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, IhillucidiationSy London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such aitilicial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in wliich, 
following convulsive gyrations, trfiiice and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the iridifrerence to pain 
and wounds among Muliammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy nroduced by siniilar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho-Therapcutlc^ y Lon<lon,1891 , 
12; Ellis, PsychoJogy of SeXy London, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality y London, 1903, ii. 190; 
and Pror. Psych. Research Soc, 1885, p. 31). 

5 . Flagellation. — As lias been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg- 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evil, 
and the malignant presence of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting tlie 
victim than of iiiakiiig tliese evil influences sufler, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not witli rods, but with branches or plants 
Avhich are supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, lie made painful where the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging variety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply iiillictiiig pain or undergoing voluntary 
sufleriiig, either by >vay of liardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may be used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinary 
use is conjoined with some patliological erotic 
purpose, as in the case of lirotlier Cornelius and 
liis penitents, or of Pferc Girard (('ooper. Hist, of 
the Body London, 1870, 122 If. ; Zockler, As/cese und 
Monchtnm ^ 600). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
])Oso or used simply as a means of pioducing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an offering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues when applied to the 
body, as lias been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The primitive i>uri)osc of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals oi men on whom the 
evils of a eommnnity were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven a^^ay or slain, had probably in 
the first instance h('cn regarded as reprcseiitati\ cs 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They weie 
fieqiiently scourged, and the scourging had the 
effect of driving off ‘any malignant influence liy 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset’ ( iii. 128). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of -cjausiiig pain. Instances of tins use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king Avas installed in tlie 8aTi<l- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Poijpies. Itcscarchcsy London, 
1829, iii. 110), Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a (certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
brdsilie?iy Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in Ngav Caledonia, 
where, hen a chief is ill, a girl is sev erely vvhi[)ped 
to drive away the evil (Featheiman, Soc. Hist, of 
Races of Mankind y London, 1891, ii, 92). Or it 
may he mutucally inflicted, as in l^eru at an autumn 
festival, where the people heat each other with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Hist, of the JndieSy Hakl. Soc, 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom {GJ>^ 
iii. 131 fl.). 

With tlie same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal tirimitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the imtient often 
undergoing great salfering througii this cure. 
Tims among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the affected parts are whipped with 
nettles (NR i, 419). Among the Ainus heating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer's method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore y London, 1901, 313). In Timor- Laut, 
if a smallpox prao should be stranded on the coast, 
the people arc beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart (GB^ iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma aie 
thrashed wdth a stick, the demon alone being sup- 
posed to feel the blows (Bastian, Ostl, AskUy Jena, 
1866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 


lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
w^as subjected (Cooper, op, cit, 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins 01 the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Romo. This act, communicating to 
them magically the hencticent influence of divinity, 
w'as believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fastiy 
ii. 267 fl’.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done wdth the 
view' of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardshi[)s by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them (JAf 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should sliow absolute imjmssibility even 
though the Idood spouts from their hacks, and the 
w hip leaves lifc-Iong scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat but wdiat they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, MissUmnry Travels^ 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAf 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Spart.a in 
connexion Avith the cult of Artemis— the blood 
from the wounds caused by the wdiip being shed 
on the altar — can scarcely be view^ed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, es[)ecially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bechiianas, wcie allow'ed no food save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
Avas done in presence of their parents, Avho en- 
couraged them to show no sign of sufi'ering ; and 
so severe Avas it that tlie youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogging 
Avere current, but it was generally regarded as 
a substitute for human sacriiice ordained by 
Lycurgns (Paus. iii. 16; Lucian, Anacharsis). 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must be sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of Avhich, like the ‘bull- 
roarer’ (pofxf-ios) and daubing Avith mud, Avere also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place clseAvhere in Greece (I’otter, Antiq. of 
Greece,, Kdinhiirgh, 1824, i. 258) ; and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Aitemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Araw aks, where the men armed Avith Avhips lashed 
each other alternately until they Avere covered 
AAuth bleeding Avounds, yet the pain Avas ‘ borne 
and inflicted Avith perfect good temper’ (ImThurn, 
326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected Avith a group of rites 
in Avhich blows, efliision of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote feitility (see § 8(6)). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, seeartt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants ; Zockler, op, cit, 458, 
52811’. ; Cooper, op, cit, Boginiiing as an act of 
monastic aM*cticism in the lltli cent., it assumed a 

f )athological form Avith the later oiders ot Flagel- 
ants (especially during the ia\agesof the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more eflicacious than 
the .sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacriiice lias already ai>i>oared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hiera^is, 
accompanied as it Avas by self-cuttings (Ljiician, 
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tie Dea Syruiy 50), and the llagellation of the 
Egyptians at Jhisiri.s dining the festival of Isis 
(Heiod. ii. 61, ‘ for whom they heat themselves it 
would be impious for me to divulge ’), also had this 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in tlic custom of the Indians of Guiana who rub 
red pepper into their eyes when aj)])n)achin<j any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the Tatter 
may not see them. Hut it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrilicial act — the suirering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im 'riiurii, 
368). 8 ee art. Flagellants. 

6 , Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for lifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, 'Trav, in S, Africa^ London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unsellish act, giving his 
food to his starving children or sharing his scanty 
sup[)ly witli his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where tlic food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. W'e are 
here concerned, however, witli voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he icgards fasting (luite <li(icrently from 
the civilized ascetic, and jirobalily has no strong 
wish to suller the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for ditlerent reasons. 

The origin of lasting is complex, but on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the cllect of increasing the 
food supply. Thus at the Intichiuma ceiemonies 
of Cential Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the ineicaso of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Spenccr-Gillcn‘», 290). 
On more jiurely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person waids <dr 
danger menacing a whole group. Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. Ill some cases these may arise fiom the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the ^^ise practice of 
establishing a ‘ close ’ time when certain foods arc 
likely to become scarce, as in I’olynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letourneau, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the wliole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other foods would be rendered 
narmless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
Avhere some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much wider range, and aflects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e,g, 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during nun ting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of purifi- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or jiriests might 
"hot eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
rea'Sons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women miglit not cat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Rose, 172, etc.; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thurn, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 
Whatever bo the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable self-restraint, akin to the 
restraint which desires to discqiline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or ])y automatic results — sickness or death. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Again, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life arc induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resulted to in older to produce these, as 
has already been seen (§ 4 ). Finally, since it is 
believed tliat the gods are pleased with sufler- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. Tliis occurs in many barbaiic cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. Fasting). 

(rt) Fasting before marriag^e has mainly a maijiral aspeet, and 
H doubtless iiitondetl as one means out of many of lesst* ninic the 
dan^iTcrs supposed to attend this critical stage of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering tho 
body through food. The following typical examples will suftlce. 
Among the Maciisis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thurn, 222). The 
newl^-mariicd pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the Pondeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
w'edding (Thompson, Travel^ in S. AJucu, London, 1827, 843 ; 
JAIy 1805, XXV 11)0). Similarly with the Tiduikets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for tw'O days, tlien eat a little food, and 
again fast for tw^o days (Nit i. 111). 

(h) The custom of a woman’s a))staining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in winch abstinence tho 
husliarnl freiiucntly joins lier, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale as the husband’s fasting during the 
peiiod of the couvade 111 which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting hen* is the intimate con- 
nexion between parents and child which is einjihasized at such 
a time, so Uiat tncy must abstain from all bueh foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands tho mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and ])arado\urus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, ‘m the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food’ (JAI, 1882, xii 354). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indians the mother fasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formeil i»art of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat (N U 1 . 413). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband us tally abstains for some w'eeks from all flesh food 
and liv'cs on a very abstemious diet, and such customs are 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (sec art. Couvade, 
and Lubbock, Orupn oj Civilization, London, 1870, 16flF.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoulance of ev il influences and of a prepai ation for the recep- 
lion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to lie made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen in 
other cases Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, cliief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primariiy a preparation for the reception of new food, ij also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of tlie elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order * to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.’ This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crojis (Adair, IJist. of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, 9C IT.) 
A similar solemn fast took place among tiie Natchez for three 
days along with the observance of silence at the Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the alt.ir of the Sun ; and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors, wlio at the 
same time abstained from sexual interc^-ourse ((Jhateauliriand, 
Voyiu^e en Ani^rique, Paris, 1835, 130 ff.; I'eathermaii, op. cit, 
iii. 157). Tiie Comanches had yearly gatiierings to light the 
sacred fires, when they took * medicine ’ for purification and 
fasteil for seven days. Those wiio could endure to keep the 
fast unbroken became sacred in tiie eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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llarper*8 Magazine, 1889, xvii. 451), Again, where foods are 
tabu, either througli totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from tliem is frequently rej^arded as an 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were probably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate g^ods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 112 ; 
Williams, Fiji, Lond. 1858, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga reciuires them at those tunes 
{JAl xii. 151). Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or orunda, which a man will not eat 
even when suffering from hunger, are * literally a sacrifice { 
ordainc(l for the cliild by its parents and the magic doctor as a 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,' and to eat of it would be 
a sin at once pumshc(i by the spirit and requiring atonement 
by expensive ceicmonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78; M. H. 
Kingsley, Ti'avels, 45C), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, j 
Folk-lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, xxix.). Abstinence in all 
such cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

(d) Fasting to induce visions in which the suirits or divinities 
reveal themseh es has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will servo to show the austere character of the a<*t. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, which prepared 
them to dream’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration {NR i. 20.3). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any undei taking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Muller, Ainer. Urrel. Basil, 185.0, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Paus. i. 24) ; and 
in India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gods (Meiners, Gesch. der Relig., Hanover, 1800-1807, 
ii. 147). The msioiis and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
religious act to its use as a siiecics of sacritice by whuh the 
gods are appeascii, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
a long one. InsUtices of such uses are found manil.v among bar- 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknowm among savages ; 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or os a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly bei'ame jiart of the practice of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an Chpeeially proinirient 
place. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 
days ; others, probably less rigorou's, from twenty to 100 days. 
These were binding upon either individuals or the whole 
people, were intended both as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forms of self-discipline for sins committed. Such were gener- 
ally imposed by the piiests (Clavigero, /list. Mex., Ixindon, 
1787, i. 853, 897 ff.). Fasts of a similar character and intention 
were also common in Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon .3*'^), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the goils seeking for- 
giveness, as is seen in the penitential psalms, e g. * Food I ha\e 
not eaten, w'eeping is my nourishineiit ' (J astro w, Rel. of Bab., 
Lond. 1898, .332 ; Sayce, Rel. of Anc. Egypt arid Bah,, Ediii. 
1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain borne by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hoping 
thus to mo\e the obdurate deity to send a shower (Williams, i. 
232). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as in Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i. 129). Compare the curious Celtic custom of ‘ fasting against * 
a person (see Ascbticism [Celtic]). This w'as a legal process in 
Ireland, by w hich any one who desired a stronger person to } ield 
to his plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (dnet^nf 
Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1809-79, i. 112 ff., ii. 40 ; Joyce, Social 
Hist, of Ancient Ireland, l^ond. 1903, i. 204-207). 

7 . Mourning ceremonies. — Here a<::ain univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great Avarrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may be regarded 
as diilerent way.s of allowing grief, it .si»onia certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated Availing, Avearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf. Nassau, 10 ; Williams, Fiji, 
London, 1858, i. 4; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W, Africa, 483, 487 ; II addon, Head Hunters, 
206 ; JAI, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g, gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
finger, and fasting. 

( 1 ) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first s[)ontaneous, tlien reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than Ave imagine (BeckAvortli says of 
the horrible gashings of the CroAV Indians that 
‘ they seemed to feel no pain,’ 14 EBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings Avere perhaps given to these self -irillic ted 
Avouuds. Thus tliere may have been some idea 
of union Avith the dead through the blood Bjiilt 
on the grave, as in N. S. Wales, Avhere the men 
stood over it and cut each other Avith their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf. 
W. K. Smith, 305). This bond of union Avith the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness’ (Spencer, Ccrem. Inst,, London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, tlie blood may be an ollei ing to 
the dead in order to refresh them (ib.\ cf. Westcr- 
inarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either case the rite Avould have a pio- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, ami it existed in ancient Israel (J^v 19**^), 
among the Oreeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op, cit, 8811'.; Spencer, op, cit, 70-71), and Avith 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
Avhile it Avas frequently proportionate to tlie rank 
of the dead person. The Avounds included lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, .slitting the ear lobes, Avouiiding the head, 
etc. TJius the Crow Indians matle tAvo cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away tlie skin, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders {BE, 
loc, cit,) ; the Toiigans cut and bruised themselves 
Avith shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Maiirier, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads Avith pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of tlic dead (Potter, op, cit, ii. 21 ^). The descri[)- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

( 2 ) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a linger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission (op, 
cit, 56), and it certainly has the signilicance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g, in cases of 
illness, etc. (see § 8 , 2 ). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrilice, 
giving a part in place of the Avliole, as Avhen a 
Avidow has her finger cliopped off in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). Iliit it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, Avhere, on the death of a chief, orders Avere 
given that a hundred lingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). YH even in Fiji a child’s 
finger Avas cut oil as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (ib. i. 177). U.sually a joint or the Avhole 
of the little finger is cut off, thougdi another finger 
may be removed later Avhen this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N. and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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■when a widow re-nmrries, and occasionally with 
Chinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, ov. cit. 274 ir. ; Spencer, op. cit. 55 fl*. ; 
Kolb, Cnpnt noncB Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 572; 
(iiles, China and the ChinesCy London, 1879, 202). 

(3) Tlie custom of fastinjj is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe an<l prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
(Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salisli tribes of 
British Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a ^vidowe^ for a shorter j)eriod (JA f, 1905, 
XXXV. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and heie relations an) 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy (JAIy 1882, xii. 
142, 140). The daj>anese partake only of a spaie 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time (JAI xii. 225, 
XXV. 350). 

(4) Filially, though the custom of a Mife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
meie customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrilicial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accomjiany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found as an extreme act of austere 
devotion, the NMfe devoting herself to dcatli out 
of allection. Instames of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), ^^llere wives were frequently 
sacriliceil at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the l»yre with her own bands ; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow’ 
their husbands into the next world (do Groot, 
Rel System of Chinay Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 73511’.); 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom liistoiic 
instances of this suicidal (hw otion are recorded 
(Kuripides, Sapp. 10001!.; J*aus. iv. 2. 7); and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Roinanre^ 
of Ireland y London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf, Caesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2. 19 ; see artt. Sat! and Mourning). 

8 . Mutilations. — A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a (onsidcrable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a diflerent origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow’- 
ings of archaic rites, but this makes no dill’erence 
in the degree of suH’eriiig wdiich is borne or in the 
stoical patience with Avhich it is endured (see ait. 

Mutilations). 

(1) The custom of cuitiiuj the body rih\ using the 
blood for some specilic purpose is wddely extended, 
and has already been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

(a) It IS found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in \arious quarters. Thus in North Cential 
Australia the linal ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a seiies of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the can<lidate. 
These aie said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alchcrinqa, or mythical jieriod (Spencer and 
Gillen **, 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. /Australian tribes (Schiirmann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S. A. y Adelaide, 1879, 231 fF.). Scars are abso 
made on the face and body at juiberty among the 
Ba-Mbalas (JAf 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Abeokuta, London, 18G3, i. 
104 ; Denham, Travels in Africa^ London, 1828, 
iii. 175 : ‘ the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and Hies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with tliorns, and ashes were rublied into the 
wounds — a species of tatuing (Dobrizhofl'er, ii. 
36 If. ). 


(b) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usually for magical purposes or for 
u.se in various ceremonies, is found all over Aus- 
tralia. Thus among the Dicri tw^o men are bled 
w’ith a sharj) Hint, and the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. Aust. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wounded their gums or the flesh under their 
tongues w ith sharp pieces of bone, and allow’ed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the quantities 
of blood w^ere collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms wdth flint or shell (JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tiibes ‘ it is 
astonishing wdiat an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purjioses by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding liiniself 
])erhaps twdee a day for a w’eek or two in succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes — to seal a 
co\cnant, to be administcu’cd as a strengthening 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Sjiencer-Gillen 596 IF.). Amon^ the Basutos the 
liamls of those wdio have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched wdth a knife, and magic stulF 
is put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death (CUP i. .302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5), in 
which the inhabitants of a distiict divide into tw’o 
parties and engage in a sham flght, in wdiich, how- 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs arc broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the light lasting for some hours. This 
flght takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the piomotion of fert ility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobamlians of Feiu w’omen caught 
the blood and sjninkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
Dcr Mcnsch in drr Gcschichte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73). 
Similar lights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served among the Tongans, Ameiican Indians, 
African liibes, among the Khonds, in China ; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausa7iias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many places. 
Incisions which leave raised scars arc made on 
the bodies of young men and w^omeii among the 
Kikuyus of E. Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
sw^allowing tlie blood in food, has the purpose of 
unitin" them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawdey, Mystic Rose, 385 ; see artt. 
Blood, Brotheiihood [artificial]). Or, again, 
the o])ening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-ofl'ering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zockler, op. cit. 80). 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-fBllen'^, 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
( Letourneau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tribes, 
e.q. the Thlinkets (NR i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the w’ound the flufF of tlie 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Haddon, 113). 

(e) Finally, ga.shes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the cods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body (NE i. 723, 
740). Similar gasliings were made by the priests 
of iiaal (1 K 18^, cf. Jer 41®), the Aztecs at the 
feast of tlie Earth-goddess, and tlie Peruvians, both 
of wlioni drew^ blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52 ; Zockler, 
oj). clt. 84). These are .sometimes thought to bo 
relics of earlier human saciifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Cauls, who 
made an incision in the victim^s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 

iii. 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to i>romote union with the divinity 
through the vehicle of blood. Connected w'itii 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian wor.ship of Cybele and analogou.s cults 
in Syria, etc. Tn the.se the juiests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. ApoL 25; Jmeian, de Dca Syria, 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the prie.sts 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
sprinkled on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrilices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; W. R. Smith, 304) 

(2) An)p}tt(itK)ii (iff tigers . — This practice, already 
met with .as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their lingeis 
(Farrcr, Prim. Mttnncrs and Cti.doins, London, 
1879, 143). The (Jochirnis of Californi.a, when all 
other means had failed, cut oft* a linger from a 
daughter or .si.ster of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would pre‘^erve him (A delung, Gesch. von 
Calif or., Leiiigo, 1709, i. 70). This was also done 
by the Toiigaiis in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
ollcriiig to the gods, while a man Avould also cut 
off his own finger to avert tlieir anger when danger 
threatened (ISlariner, Tonga Islands, i. 4.54, ii. 210). 
During initi.'ilion the c.andidate among the M.and.ans 
lield un his linger to the Great 8j)irit ex[)res.sing 
liis willingness to offer it, and then had it chopped 
off Avitli a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels, 
London, 1817, 86). In Indi.a the pr.actice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut off their 
own lingers as sacrifi 9 e 8 for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his linger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw’ blood 
from their chests, wdien a husband or son is ill, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windiscli-Stokes, IriscJie Texte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may comp.are 
witn these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behali of a sick relative, w’ho 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op. cit. 

iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision . — This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here wdth the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who ju'.actise it, or with its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
alre«ady suggested in other oases, to w ard off <ian^er 
from the whole or^an by removing a part, which 
part might also liar hour dangerous influences. 
What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Heroii. 
li. 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


N. .and S. America, in Polynesia, Austr.alia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among mo.st of th(3se j)eopfes it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he IS in such a frenzied st.ate as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, bcside.s the .actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth h.as to undcigo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne popper i.s squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op. cit. 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the c.andidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to tre.at- 
ment of a harsh n.ature (JAI xxxv. 268). See 
art. Circumcision, and Andree, Kthnographisehe 
Parallelcn, Leipzig, 1889, 166 ft*. ; Ploss, Das Kind, 
Leijizig, 1884, i. 340 If. ; Stoll, op. cit. 499 ff.; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
V Anthropologic, Paris, 1896, vii. 6.53ft’. 

(4) The iir.actice of sub-incision or miJxa or 
pura-ariltha-kuma li.as alre.ady lieen referred to 
(§ 2). This teiiible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the iirethi.a, and is found in 
Queensland, N. S. Wales, S. Austr.alia, .and among 
N. .and W. Australi.an tribes (8pencer-(rdlen*‘, 
212 ft’. ; ^6.’* 133, 3281f. ). An.alogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, pr.actised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots (op. cit. 420 ft’.), though it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Eriendly Islands (Einsch, ZE xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Batt.as, 
ancient Romans, etc., see O. Hovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr. Gesell. in Wien, 1894, xxiv. fasc. 3; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45 ; Stoll, op. cit. 496 ff., 921 If. 

(5) (lirls at puberty among m.any Rej)arate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with the same original inteiilion 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various Afin.an 
peofdes, in Nubia, Al>yssinia, (lalJa and Masai 
LamL, on the W’cst coast, and .also in the south, 
while it is also met with among several 8. American 
l)CO[)les, occasionally in N. America, and spoi.adi- 
cjilly in Indonesia (Stoll, op. cit. 523; Ploss, Das 
Kind, i. 379 ff. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60 ff. ; Martins, Ziir Ethnog. Amerikas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it m.ay 
be classed the cutting or .artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring elsew here also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Speiicer-Gillen% 
93 ; ib.^' 133). Even more jiainful is the rite of 
‘ iiifibulation * of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op. cit. 548 ff. ). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
sideiablo sullering m.ay bo mentioned (a) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually .as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those who practise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an oinament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the rece])tion 
of new food at puberty, it soon bc( .ame a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometime’^, as wdtli the 
Kavirondos, any one not uiulcrgoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, VgamJa Protectorate, 
London, 19t)2, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has cea.se<l to l>e so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gillcn^ 588 If.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 
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Bantu aii<l Negro ; in N. America, p.g. among the 
8 eri Imli.iM-, wiio [>ractise it on girls before mar- 
riage (// RBEW^ |). ; in h'oi iiiusa among the 

Fepos, who think it a^si^sts bieathing (IMoss, Das 
Kindy ii. 424) ; while it was nraetiaed by the 
ancient l^eruvi.ins, wlio regarded it as a punish- 
ment ordained on tlieir ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, ix. 3; Herrera, Historia 
general y Madrid, 1730, v. 6, 1). It is also found as 
a mourning mutilation at the death of a chief in 
the ISandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through llaivaii, 
London, 182G, 14G). 

(b) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp ]>oints, 
grinding them down, and bieaking pait of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision ; the rite, 
though ]>ainful to behold, is borne with great 
patience (Skeat, Malag Magic^ London, 1900, 355). 
ElsewJiere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are filed, bioken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Buniatra^ London, 
1811, 52; Hist. gtin. dcs voyages, Hague, 1757, 
XV. 97 ; lung Roth, Natives of SaraivaJc, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also su])posed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de I^anda, Rclaeidn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes (JAf 1904, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op. cit. 255) ; .and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums (XR i. 333 f. ; see also Fiazer, 
Toternism, Edinburgh, 1887, 28; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in >\hich are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wide practice, and, tliougli regarde<l as a 
ine.ans of ornamentation, was probably in its origin 
of a magical chaiacter (the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was al-o and still is in many 
cases associated witli initiation rites. Frequently 
tlie hole or slit is begun in childhood, but tlie 
permanent object is insei ted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small object inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the .slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the ag^e of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted (NR i. 99) The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the car lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable .size can 
be in.serted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied - Neuwied, Relse nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilation.s, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent ; lip-.slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Lsland, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing, with a religious significance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Penin.sula 
(.see Stoll, op. cit. 98 ff; Hovorka, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,’ Mitt, dcr ant hr. Ges. in Wien, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875 ; S RBKW, p. 76 tf.). 

(d) The well-known and painful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
reg.arded as the chief point of beauty and attrae- 
tivcnes.s, while it has apparently also some erotic 
char.acter. The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
is hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering waiting a matter of difliculty 
(Brandt, Sittcnbilder aus China, Stuttgart, 1895, 
531f. ; Ploss-Bartels, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1901, i. 


173 fh). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutchin Indian.s, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet being there thought 
hand.some (Uicliardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 

9 . Tatuing. — This custom is of world-wide ex- 
tent ; but while every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has .a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it is commonly done .as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually coiLsists in 
j»assing a needle and thre.ad dipjied in soot below 
t!ie skin (Egcile, Besrh. van Gronland, Coiieii- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is re.soited to. Or in some cases figures are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indi.ans 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588 ; NR i. 71G). Still, however done, the proce.ss 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are tatued ; but to shrink from it 
or to .show signs of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice. Mccrenhout s.ays of the operation in 
Folyne.sia that it was the c.ause of such suffeiings 
th.at sometimes the girl died under them. Yet 111 
spite of this the o[>eration, which is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss. Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Neaily every oUserver of the 
actual c.arrying out of the jirocess speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, .as liy no ine.ans the least scrioms of 
the many kinds of austciitios practised by lower 
races, ^rhus, when it is undergone at jiuberty, it 
affords a test of the individual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JAI, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religious signific.ance, as in 
Fiji, where it w.as held to have been a]>i)ointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
offering made to a dninity, 'while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatued persons being there 
subjected to torture (Willnims, Ftji, i. IGO ; cf. 
FL, 1894, V. 33, 318; Hall, U.S. Explor. Exped., 
I’hiladelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 
practice of making marks or designs on the body 
by cuts or scars, into which .some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many peoples, especially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
P.apuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suffering. See art. Tatuing ; Joest, Tatowiren, 
Narbenzeichnen und Korperbnnalcn, Berlin, 1887. 

10 . Medical austerities. — The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and atuitely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the jjatient. Kestin" mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil Spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive tlie.s 6 away 
or to obtain posse.ssion of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great p^rt of 
the tieatment consists of yelling and singing, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies wrought upon his person. 
Among the most common of these are scarifying 
the lle.sh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or gla.ss flakes 
(JAI, 18S2, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas (JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, .as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
medicine is rubbed in (JAI, 1895, xxv. 215). 
Similar .scarific.ations are used by many other 
peonies— A ustralnans, Papuans, American Indians, 
notfi north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision in the flesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air by 
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suction, and Uion closing the orifice. The horn is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau, op. ci^. 
183). Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is coniuioii, e.f/. in N. America (IJaiicroft, 
pasdm ; Petitot, IVaditioyis indiennes, Paris, IKS6, 
434). There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted, are in great favour, and occasionally 
the luedicinc - man biles the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him {NJi i. ‘246, 355; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1859, ‘225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by apidying pungent 
sj)iccs, oi by stinging it with ants or wTiii»ping it 
with nettles (GJP i. 301, iii. 216). This, like 
flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive oil' the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by vaiious means is heated to sufrocatioii. 
Ill it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, lie rushes out and plunges into 
cold water. This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a ])uriii calory rite 
{NIi i. 24(5, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Chilmn (Nassau, op. cU. 273). It is to 
be noticed also that aomctinies tlie relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine- man, fast, to assist 
the piogress of the remedy (Ploss, JJas Kind, i. 
159 ; Dali, S RUE W, p. 426). See llailels, Mcdccin 
der Naturvolkcr, Jicipzi^, 1893. 

II. Self-restraint. — A certain degice of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, thougli 
scaieely coming under the heading of ‘Austeii- 
ties’ as do other forma of self-restraint, c.g, 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of cm rent theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stiilc bodily dc ires. Tims, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt diflcrent, such 
forms of self -1 estraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and eoiitinencG of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, tlie intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes. The Winiiebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind, Tribes, rhiladel})hia, 1884, i. 188; 
Waitz-Gcrland, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op, cit, iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, os among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (J.^/, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are Iielega, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see awoinan 
(Clialmers, Pioneering in N, G., London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Scmiiiolc belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and uiilitte<l tliem for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272) ; or, as in 
llalinahcia, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Uiodel, Zli xvii, 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the period immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (cf. Ctrsar, vii. 66; 
2S 11“). The rule also applies frenuently before 
or during a hunting or lisliing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days* tabu among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, oji, cit, 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives v\ould be 
pnniRhe<l liv the whale, an olncct of rcvcicnce to 
them (Ueefus, op, cit, 53). In some cases, too, 
the iiile of continence is accompanied liy fasting, 
cereiiionial piepaiations, and the inlliction of pain. 
Thus, among tlie Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it ))lceds, and finally i)ainting 
the whole body jet-black {NR i. 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scaiificd down the aims as a 
charm against swwd-cuts {JAI, IS95, xxv. 265); 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
iiritation caused by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Tiiiirn, 229), Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and Jiis wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the ( base, as in the Bahar Ishimls, w here women 
must fast and abstain from sexual iiitei course 
(Riedel, Seiches en Pajnia, Hague, 1886, 341), 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other ciicuiustances. In Congo, when the Chifu?n6 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is i)roclainied, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘ they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Readc, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new yeai’s festival of purification 
already refeircd to (§6(c)). It is also a common 
tabu after slaying a man or touching the dead, here 
probably connected with the contagion of death, 
wiiicli necessitates the avonlance ot one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elai>sed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Easting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occabions. Contact 
with women is foi bidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
{JAI, 1901, xxxiv, 264) ; and among tlie Natchez, 
after the lirst scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the w’^arrior had to abstain from seeing his w ife or 
eating flesh fur a month (Chailevoix, Histoirc de la 
Nouoclle France, Baris, 1744, vi. 186; cf. Wester- 
niarck, op, cit, i. 375). In many jdaces continence 
must be ohberved for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, op, cit, 345 ft*. ; Lubbock, op, cit, 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests w’ere ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a w oman {NR ii. 
212), and in Yucatan the ‘captain,* during his 
three years* tenure of office, had to observe the 
same rule {ib. ii. 741). This ooricsnonds to the 
general rule of chastity found among liigher priest- 
hoods, while theie, too, celibate oidora are found, 
c,g, those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quotzalcoatl, and the virgins of the .sun in J*eni, 
who, though regarded as the biidcs of the Inca, 
had othe^^^ iso, on pain of a crnol death, to live in 
chastity, in tliis exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zocklcr, op. nt, 85 ; Brcscott, Pn*tt, 
London, 1890, 53; cf. i\hn the puiity enjoined on 
the Roman Flamen Dialis aiul his household). 

See also the artich‘s on Aslkticism. 

Litbrati rk.— T his is gi\ en in the aiticle. 

J. A. MacCullocu. 
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AUSTRALASIA (Kthnolugy, Reli^^ions, and | 
Ethics). — Australasia is here taken in its widest ^ 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises noaily the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The term is practically 
synonymous with Oceania^ wliich is still favoured 
most Continental geographers, but for which 
English writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asm, as harmonizing better with the other 
division‘s, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics — ‘ firstly, that it is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia; and 
secondly, that tlie great island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. U. Wallace, Australasia, p. 2). 

As thus uiulci stood, this Oceanic region com])rises 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily 
tabulated with their more iini)'ortant subdivisions : 

I AchTRALiA with Tasmania. 

II. M^LAihiA, coiiij)nsin;i‘ the Malay Peninsula; the lar^e 
»Sun«Ia iMl.'inds (Sinnatra ami Ja\a); the Lesser 8unda 
Islands (Pall, Lombok, Sumbawa, Klores, Siimba, Alloror 
Ombav, Timor, Wetta, Seruatti) ; Ilorneo ; Celebes ; .Jilolo 
or llalmaliera, Ceram, the Moluccas; Sulu ; the Philip- 
pines ; Formosa ; and the outl} injf Andaman and Nicobar 
groups. 

III. Papcasia, with two sections : 

1. hew (inmea, with the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and 
oth('r insular dependencies. 

2. Mrlducstfiy compiisirij^ the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, Duke <if York); Solomon, Santa 
Cruz; Banks; Fiji; New' Hebrides , New' Caledonia ; and 
Ixiyalty Archipela^joes. 

IV. PoiiYNKHiA, includinp; New Zealand, Tonga (Friendly); 
Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Rarotonga, etc.); Austral 
^ubuai); Society (Tahiti), Low (Tuamotu); MarquC8.is 
(Nukahiva, Fatuhi\a, etc), Navigator (Samoa); Union 
(Tokelau); Ellice (Funafuti); Savage (Niue); Sandwich 
(Hawaii) and Easter ^Rapanui) groups. 

V. Micronesia, comprising tlie ]‘clew (Palau); I^adrones 
Marianne) ; Caroline ; Marshall (Rahok, Radak) ; Gilbi rt 
Kingsmill); Plncnix and Peiirhyn (Manaliiki) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be im'liidea in No IL, 
see art Africa. The Seveliellos, Masc.irenhas, and other 
S(\attered ohiHt<?rs in the Indian Ocean are excluded because un- 
inhabited when diseovercd, and the same remark apjdies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadec, Pib'airn, and a few other 8outh Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is syiioio iiious with I’acific Ocean. 

All tlie lands in this table liave been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argueil 
in the art. Asia that the cradle of the human 
family lay most juobably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and CiTst and south over the whole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions w hich have since 
been gieatly reduced by subsidence (see art. Eth- 
NOLO(;v, § 3). It ivould thus ajipear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor wliose proto- 
type is found ill the Jiavaiiese pithecanthropus 
erect u^, and who are themselves represented by 
the black elements still peisisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in I’olynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absoibed or assimilated by 
later intruders from Asia. As in Africa, there arc 
tw’o black elements in Oceania : («) the dwarfish 
Negritos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Seniangs), in the Philippines 
(Aetas), <and in Java (the neaily extinct Kalangs) ; 
and (b) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians, 
who form nearly the whole of the nopulation in 
New Guinea (iVpuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia. For several leasons, such as their 
jihysical, linguistic, and religious diHereiices, it is 
desirable to treat the Papuans ]>roper and the 
Melanesians as two distinct though clostdy related 
sub-groups, wdiile both may he conveniently com- 
prised under the collective name of Papuasians, 
The Melancsian.s, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, whereas 


the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, and are pro- 
nounced demonolaters. Dr. Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘ dans les profondeurs d’un 
insondahle pass6,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
pre-Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ocean (A A, Nov. 1894). Their westvvard exten- 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, wdiero no full- 
blood Papuans are now found, is also established 
by B. llagen, who groups together the Battas, 
Gayos, and Alas of Sumatra, the Ulu-ayars of 
Borneo, the Seniangs and Aetas of Malacca and 
the Philipj)ines, the Torajas, and the Toalas recently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘ as local varieties 
and remains of n great wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which he calls ‘ the old pre-Malay 
ethnical element’ in Oceania (Globus, 1904, 76, 
No. 2, p. 24 f . ). These pre-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute the sulistratuni, the true aborigines, every- 
Avliere in Australasia. 

Their wateiy domain was later, hut still in 
remote pre-historic times, encroached upon lirst by 
(kucasic and then by Mongoloid iinmigrants, both 
from the Asiatic mainland. It is shown in art. 
Asia that during the Stone Ages two hianelies of 
the 'western Caucasians reached the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Monjjolia to Korea and Japan, the other 
from North Africa tlnongh Irania to India and 
Indo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalithie builders, appear to have 
passed from Japan to Micionesia, where they may 
have joined hands with those of the soutliern 
branch who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing niarais and 
other monolithic structures wdiieh are found scat- 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east as Bapanui 
(Easter Island), and culminating m the stujiendous 
w^orks of Ponap«!‘ (Eastern Carolinas) w ith cyclopean 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed of huge 
basaltic Mocks, some measuring 25 ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim). There is a trilithon at Maui 
(Tonga groni)) which looks like one of those 
‘Druidical-liKe shiines’ seen by Mr. R. T, Turley 
in North Korea, wheie some of the people ‘show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features’ (Geograph, 
Jour,, April 1904, pp. 478, 479). That the two 
Caucasic streams must have met and commingled 
in these North Pacific waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nukuor 
islanders near Mortlock ((Central Carolinas) still 
speak a pure hut archaic form of the Maori lan- 
guage aw\ay to the south (Now Zealami), 

In order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these primitive Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Arehijielago, 
and are theie still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (wxst (;oast Sumatra), 
Logan introduced the teim Indonesian, which has 
now' been extended to all the natives of European 
type througiiout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanesia, and are in 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may he called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahori, 
Sawaiori, and others formerly ajiplied tentatively 
to them may now he discarded. Their claim to he 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘ Aryans,* 
as is sometimes assumed, hut of the pre-Aryan 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer he 
seriously questioned, since by tlie unanimous testi- 
mony of all comjietent observers they are one of 
the very finest races on the globe, wdth physical 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell writes ; 

‘ There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Friendly Islanders. Their clear liijht copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, handsome faces, 
their tout formed a novel and splendid picture of the 

ffmus homo ; and, as far as physique and appearance jfo, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours’ (Log Letters from ‘ The Challenger * ; and see also Guille- 
mard’s Australasia^ ch. 14). 

But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papuasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niue (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a 1)1 ack popula- 
tion with \vhom thev in tei mixed. The same state- 
ment is made by the Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features — frizzkul 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard — predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
spects ST)lendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Alen- 
tawi islanders are the fine.st of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Rosenberg writes 
that, ‘ as regards physical apnearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and usages, tiiey stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands* (I)cr 
iiutlayische ArchipcL i. 189). 

‘It is somewhat difficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was ; but it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-brow'ed, lithe, active, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or ver} dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, Uaivaiiki^ p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented 111 the Eastern Arcliipclago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly called Malays, 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their rigdit to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indone.sians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, tlie Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the dominant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkabau di.strict of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the lingua fraitca 
of the Archipelago, are a true ]\longoloid people, 
distinguished by tlicir ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather obli(iue eyes, and preminent cheek-bones’ 
(Meyer, Minahassa mif Celebes ^ Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full -blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
so as to take in Rotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelagffi^ p. 590). 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Australasian 
peoples excent the Papuans and Australians — 
Malayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and Micronesians — speak 
numerous idioms which difibr greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malay o- Polynesian, and has 
a prodigious range— from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, within some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All aie polysyllabic and wn- 
toned^ whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and others—are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chine.se tongues 
had become disintegrated — that is, liefore the de- 
velopment of monosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, but they so clo.sely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are .several vaiieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Kedais, Bahnar, Sam re, and 
Charay, whicli are all toneless, and have a great 
number of u^ord.s in common with tlie Oceanic 
Malay, while ‘ the granimatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical’ (C. Fontaine, (juoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les roynumes de Siam, 
etc.. Pans, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
.seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which IS everywhere preci.sely the .same, as in the 
Khmer sauky ‘to corrupt,’ samnauky^ a bribe*; 
the Malagasy tadijy ‘ twisted,* ‘ a rope,’ tomadyy 
‘strong’; the Javanese huruby ^ilainey' huniuniby 
‘ to Hare up * ; the Tagalog kanativy ‘ brother,* kina- 
patiry ‘brotherly’; the Malay sipity ‘to gra.sp,* 
sinipity ‘an anchor,* and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, niy iiy and mn), 

A inarder problem is the extension of this rmi 
groupe malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to Mela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak imany more 
primitive varieties of Malayo- Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor xMalays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codnngton, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three e.ssen- 
tial points: (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship ^^ith the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
as compared with all the otlier members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed’ (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian LangiutgeSy Oxf. 1885, p. 26). The 
question therefore aiises. How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania? And then, how did they eveiyvv here, 
from the Bi.smaick to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo- Polynesian languages of jirimilive type? 
Early Indonesian or ISIalayan (‘ompiest.s, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence ot tho.se modified 
Negroid physical characters which must nece.'^sarily 
have resulted from such postulated inteiminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show e\ cn more marked Negro 
features than the .somewhat modi lied Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, ho gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that — 
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‘It is conoeivablo, on the supposition that the languages 
now spoken by Melanesians are not oiiginally their own, that 
the original stock is not now roprescMited anywhere, either in 
vocabiilai.N or in graniinar, that languages derived from without 
have cntiiel.v Uikeii the place of some earlier [Papuasian?] 
8pee( h ; but it is dilUciiIt to allow it to be more than possible. 

. . . Theie is the great dilllculty that the present Melanesian 
languages rertainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Tolynesian languages.’ He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the i^olynesians having a language allied ^th to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian * (p. 31). 

It sliould 1)6 added tliat Malayo-rolynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rule the Negritos 
both of the IMiilippiries and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoiiles. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
develoned in their long secluded island homes per- 
lia])s the most remarkable form of speech known 
to philology. It has no kinship witii any other, 
and its most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prelixes and formative postfixes, so 
tliat ‘in adding their affixes tliey follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues ; 
m adding their prefixes they follow the well- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to- 
gether ill any otlier language. Tn Andamanese 
both are fully develojied, so much so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ (li. C. 
Temple, Anthrop» Journ. 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical * Mincopies,’ as 
tliey were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond two. 

In the Oceanic area the vaiious religious systems 
may be broadly described as consisting of diverse 
forms of the crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some ]>laces to the purest 
jisyeholatry, in others to natuie- and ancestor- 
worshi[), above wJiieh has been rais(*(l a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
(jomhined some strange aspects of demonology And 
tahu, wide-sjiread over tne Indo-l’acific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw Jiglit on the origin of these I 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, i 
shamanism, priestcriaft, animal and human sacri- ! 
liees, lycanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, min- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
ditterenees, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral. In f«act, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians Jind Borneans, 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- | 
hunting expeditions ; and Paiiuan marauders, who I 
treat with fiendish cruelty the captives secured for | 
their (;annibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- | 
lined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unjirotected 
Malay States described by II. CliHbrd (In Court and 
Kampung^ p. 161 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pejiper, and salt. \Vhcn he is nearly 
raving mad witli thirst, he is induced by the ()ffer 
of a Tittle water to promise to plcjul the tribal 
cause in the next world. But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down liis 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the light begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
elligy with a square nolo in the place of the navel. 
'I’he pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus boeomes animated 
(luit hwrdurch seine Seele bchoimnen)^ and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the j>ot is put aside for future 
use (Von Kosenberg, Die nialayische Archipel^ i. 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry or image-worship. The PanghulU’^halang, 
as the Battas call this wooden elfigy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity — ‘ has received 
its soul’ — and, like the war-gods of Olympus, can 
now chamiuon their cause in this and the next world. 

Amongst the Karo BatLas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tendiy 
like the kra of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ), is a second ego—fi, sort of ‘ double ’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave — and at death becomes a hegu (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dihatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Otten there are as many as seven such 
tendiSy which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized whicli later 
becomes a heguy the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after death resolved 
into breath, or becoming wind, and returning to the 
soul of the world (Weliseele), Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are endowed with tendiSy 
and the ^i Dayang, as the nee tenth is called, is 
represented as a goddess who plays a great part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
inllueiices (J. II. Neumann, (quoted by W. Eoy, in 
CentraUdait f. Anthrop, 1604, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also liead-hunteis in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the (diief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness ami other troubles. The chief goil, how- 
ever, is Laha-langiy who dwells in the wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived as a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which become 
either spiiits or men, forefathers of the jiresent 
generation, according as they fall in sjiace or on 
the ground. In tact, Lubu-fangi is the oiigiri of 
everything, and from him conies nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
piiid also to the subordinate chtlionic god Batu- 
hcanay while appeal is likewise made to the othei 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Ajii, But more numerous ajipcar to 
be the demons, of whom the most poweifiil and 
most dreaded is Naddiya, Of them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick. Then they send for the Er6 
(wizard), who smells out the particular sjiook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is eonclnilod that there are several devils 
about, Jind these are got rid of by stopping all tlie 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off by cutting and slashing in all direetions and 
making a tremendous uproar witli much shouting, 
toin-toiiirning, and beating of pots and cans. 'J'he 
Nias people aie not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and leturns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Naddiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south tlie Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Fora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called ‘ Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes oil* in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. Theie 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly as amongst the old Etruscan 
Jiarusjnces ; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrilice, 
the victim being obtained )»y raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sinCtu (liends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they arc appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are sui)posed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Rosenberg, passwi). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 15th 
cent.; but the new' religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three relmious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf. art. AnoRloiNES, § 5). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the Javanese nobility, such 
as the ‘ Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang ui)lands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Islam. The Qur’anic texts may bo daily 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacriflccs and 
prayers are still ott‘ered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal (Ficus religiose) and F. 
benjamina. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Respect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys (CcrcDpithccns and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 
pipal-tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
blocks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kolnische Zeit.y Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holtls its ground in Pali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associati'd wdth many 
old superstitions, so tliat these islands present the 


strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of l)elief, from the gros.sest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It is everywhere 
evident enougli that ‘just as Hinduism lias only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to pencil ate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indom\sian] heath(*ndoiii W’as 
all-powerful’ (W. Cool, WUh the Dutch in the, 
Easty p. 139). 

A local myth relates how these gods established themselvcB in 
Bali after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 16th century. They had first to contend with the v\ icked 
Uakshasus, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
struggle were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mra>a 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Olympians had to l>e 
erected as in Java ; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Ball, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought ovei 
and set down in the east, west, 1101 th, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islfim anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so tliat the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannilialism, and human sacrilices, 
attended with shocking barbaiities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities ; but the Muslim and Christian propagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the inteiior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
desciibed as ‘ 300,090 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrilices, formerly uni- 
versal, w'ere the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor-W'orship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round w ith cloths, 
and then, ‘after some preliminary dancing ami 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way — an inch or so — into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so ’ (W. B. Pryer, JAIy 1886, xvi. 234). The wdeked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, 8isyphus-like, to be everlastingly 
clambeiing up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this w^orld for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, w hence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, thiough 
lire and water, until ‘ at last they are safely landed 
in the hciaven of their tribe’ (C. Bock, Heudhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of religious worship,’ although they make 
‘wooden idols,’ regarded apparently as mere 
‘scarecrow’s to frighten off evil spirits’ (Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ‘saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct his course,’ and the mountains are so in- 
fested witlwrri^w (demons) that ‘the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul’ (ib, p. 6). Head-hunting ‘ is ]>art of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctilieil 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of yipo Leg^jan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection’ (p. 14). The jiractice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the great chief Tokong, 
w'ho w’hen on a rai<l was told by Kop, the frog, to 
carry off the heads of the enemy. Ilaving done 
HO, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had a«^ain 
embarked, tlie current of the stream was, for their 
sakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
up-stieajii to their homes. During their short 
absence the rice crop had ripcne<l, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
BO they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them (p. 15). In the Kay an 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little Imlang w’orms. Then 
from the sun was dropi)ed the wooden handle of a 
big sword, wdiich, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and twdned 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from w'hose union are sprung the Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, andlastly Tokong, father 
of head hunting. At first they wore only half- 
human, with head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that tliey had to crawl along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which plays such a large ]i)art in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarming w ith worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by the great demon Mnlxgang, By him all comers 
are challenged, and if they have no record of 
bravery, no store of capturea heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there arc ‘ many mansions,’ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battleiield ; tor mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Lcggan^ one of the chief divisions, dw^ell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and tliese ‘ have much 
the same lot as they had' in this world ; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate ’ (n. 10). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans ; but here, as elsew here in the Malay 
w’orbl, the cloak of i(digion is a very loobc garment 
which covers a multitude of piimeval rags and 
tatters. These were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddliist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Siru/ctijorc, the ‘ Lion City ’ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetrated a little below' the surface. Kaja 
Dris, himself a Musalmiin, tells us that the peo]>le 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘utterly ojiposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
devil-w'orship. . . . An enormous Ijelief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state ’ 
(JAI, 1886, xvi. ‘227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not w^orship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generally, Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
thatv ‘ it were jmsible to know to wdiat extent they 
are a religious people as Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doul)t, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
perstitious ’ {Golden Chersonese, Loud. 1883, p. 361). 
Elsewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘ buflaloes are 
sacrifleed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buffalo 
sax'riflced for religious purposes must be always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after deatli, neither must its horns be used for 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“ parishioner^.” ’ 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-wolf superstition, 
which here of course takes the form of the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indwelliim souls (C. Bock, op, cit, p. 226). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H. Clifford remarks 
that — 

‘ In the Malay Peninsula we live in the Middle A^es. Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and lo\ e-potions, 
charms and incantations are as rtal and as much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
but they occasion no sunrise. Ev ery Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the past, and are daily occurring to 
them and to their fellows. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garoii to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay kmws that it is true’ {op. cit. p. 66). 

Then follows a w'er- tiger story which for vivid- 
ne.ss and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
For details, see art. Lycantiiropy ; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. Air. 

Even magi(‘, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interwovim with the beliefs and practices of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (p. 
60) W. Skeat tells us that one of the W'ays by wliich 
the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
my.stic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person nce<l- 
ing help coniures the departed spirit and states his 
request. Alter a time an ageci man appears, and 
to him the request is repeated, and is supjiosed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic here in <pies- 
tion ap))ears to be what is elsewdiere called mana 
(Melanesians), xvaLanda (Dakotans), urcntla (Iro- 
quoians), arnngqudtlat (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from wdiich 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Papuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro ’ inhabitants ‘ are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
.stature and their features, as well as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the l’a])uans ; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and w^oolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays’ [op. cit. p. 316). The term 
Alfuro apiilied to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the gener«al Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eiistern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From tlienrtlie transition is ea.sy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, on whose religious 
views much light has been thrown in recent }ears. 
In tlie we'^tern parts, subject to Holland as far as 
140"' E., prevalent features are pure demonolatry 
and the worship of ancestors repiesented by the 
so-called wooden karivar efligies of the dead, 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by ,1. 8. A. van Dissel, scraps of 
food, tobacco, and sugai-cane aie scattered about 
wherever goblins are suspe< t(*d to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are tlie .so-called Atitigi, 
gigantic monsters of white colour, with an eye in 
front and another behind, six lingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground caves, 
and hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, si piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatfiblc the victim is roasted and 
eaten, but otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eyc- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (kdra-kdra) — leaves, 
rags, sliells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground-— are 
very ellective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Fov, loc, cit, p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned kanvarSj which are met with 
among the Mtffors (not Niifors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them AhnmhiUhr^ ‘ancestral effigies.’ 

‘ After a burial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much fc<ibting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flittirijcr about, and 
every effort is now made to cnlioe him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all tiie time holding 
the block in his hands witli much contortion of face until he 
falls down — a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, w'hich 
is carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and hohling it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guanl them from harm, until at last, having lost its 
virtue (its iruxna ?J, it is thrown aside as so much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obscure. Hut 
there is no doubt tliat ‘ the Mafors worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortality of the soul is the main primnple 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages ’ {(tlavhen u. SUien der Papuas^ etc., passim). 

Ill recent times tlie upf)er reaches of the Fly 
River, about tlie Anglo-Hutcli frontiers, liave been 
depopulated by the incessant razzias of the fero- 
cious west coa.st tribes, especially the Tufjarc or 
Tugere cannilials, whose extreme savagerv and 
cruelty may he taken as representing the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole woild. Ijittle is known about their 
religious views, if they have any ; but we have 
now official information regcarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘ They arc a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Rev. S. MacFarlane, ‘ who make jieriod- 
ical raids njioii the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms find legs of the prisoners, so 
as to i>revent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresli meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time ’ {Cannibals of 
New Gtiinea^ liOiidon, 1888, p. 100). Or else the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed tliroiigli 
the holes, and the aims tied togetlier at the back. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Tlien they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passeil 
round their necks to make them ait up, and after 
much slow torture they are w rapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, Avhich may be still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing ’ (L. Loria, Official Itciwrt, i895, 
Appendix S, n. 44 f.). 

In British Now Guinea, witclicraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywliere presents the same general 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubhish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to bo operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical poweis 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause grcfit 
trouble, and ‘ the people generally w ould gladly 
see them put down, but fear keeps them froili 
reporting their thieats and swindles’ (Report for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu arc met everywhere, but 
in the British districts ‘it has never been groun<led 
on any deep icligious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 
uesent, it is used only in order to store up food 
or a coming feast. It is most freiiuently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
tlie prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wuelded by a fisliing-roti. Fiom the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, usually of .sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a house that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a rofid that is not to lie traversed’ (ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
sliould be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
leligious sigiiihcaiicc, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food — that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in tlie Marshiul Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘ wdien the tapu had been placed upon them ’ 
(Through Atolls and Idapdsy j). 126). The roser- 
vatiun and safeguarding^ of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New" Zealand, 
where ‘tapu and its oUservances, in a sen.se, took 
the place of religion’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman- 
ship of N. Z. Maori Racc^ 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of tiie 
religious systems, and hero the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no ])ro- 
vision is made for saints and sinners in the alter 
life. Thus in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘ all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum ; there they 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters ’ 
(J. P. Tliomson, British New Guinea^ p. 184). 

A far higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Sebnee 
and Carl Ribbc. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘ von Natur lugnerisch, verraterisch, 
rauberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angele<jten Kannibalen ’ (Zwei Jahre unter den 
Kannihalcn d^rSalomo-Insuleii, 1903). Tliey apj>ear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans; and, if not devil-wor.shippcrs in 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding deinons, in many 
places setting up scarecrow's to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is draw n by Dr. Sclmee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
W'hom cannilialism with all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering dc.ath of the victims and the 
bartering of dead liodies in the local ‘ markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been suia- 
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pected (Bildcr aus dcr Sudsec, 1904, Yet 

the strictly religious views of these undoubted 
savages may be called ‘ res]>cctable,’ in some in- 
stances almost elevated — a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximity 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Al- 
though the English word ‘devil’ is common 
enough, adoi)ted by the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true demonolatry. 
Dr. Codrington says none at all : ‘It may be 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a (levil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ {T/ie Melanositins^ )>. 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very ]»oweiful sii]>ordiTiate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; nor professional 
shamans, or hci editary piiests. * TJiere Ls no 
priestly order, and no 2 )ersons who can j)ro])orly 
be called 2 )iiests,’ but any one may undertake the 
j)riestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their jjriest and sacrilices for them all ’ (ih, p. Il27). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
ap 2 )ears to be a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called 7nann, which is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and j)rosents analogies Mith the v^nknyida 
of the Dakotans (see art. Ameuica, i. 082 *^) and 
with the Augustinian grace. 

For Maoiiland, Hamilton defines as ‘power, 

authority, influence, prestige ’ {op. cit. p. 39G). 
The same delinition would also ajiply to the orenda 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which exactly expresses this 
potentiality, this atmosphere, ^^hlch tliey believe 
iiilioies in and surrounds every i)ersonality. . . . 
Anything re])uted to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda^ (Sidney Hartland, Address, 
19(>(), p. 5). 

Witli regard to spiritual beings?, the essential* 
jioint to note is the distinction clearly dra^^ n by 
the natives bet>\een U\o classes of sjurits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied — that is, pure sjiirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are woishijiped, the homage jiaid to 
the first being jiure psycholatry, to tlie second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
general, all jmre .spirits, most ghosts, and some men 
have 'nmna, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supj^osed to jiossess it. These 
arc, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief tliat after death he would be a 
Icnlon, that is, would be invoked and worshipjicd ; 
while common iicople, having no maria in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities— gods of the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may apjiarently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
cv^n fused when it comes to particubars. For details 
and accessories (magic, witchcraft, w’cather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices, Hades, and the like), see art. 
Melanesia. 

¥ or Micronesia, where both Pamiasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are represented, one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has m.adc a thorough 
.‘-tudy especially of the MortlocJc Islanders on the 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesijin myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-w’orshii) presents some peculiar features, 
its main i)urpose Vdng to uphold the prc.stige of 
the chiefs lx>th in this and in the next world. In 


some jdaces the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, bcin^ at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme god.s (die JIauptgottheiten), and the 
j)riest« of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their owm fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly ajipeal in the last 
re.sort to the supreme god— that is, to the tribal 
chief. In tlicory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive di\ine honours till after his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also fcU 2 )posed 
to be deified, the number of the ami (si)irits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the ]>rovision that 
l)ractically only those are honoured wdio w'ere 
ilistinguished by some special qualities w'hcn alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the au-ua -ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, w^hosc oilice is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself w ithout monoiiolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to cmjdoy him. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the w^ar-god Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Ann-set, the sea-god. Arong lepre- 
sents a famous hero, Kassau, who w^as slain in the 
island of Lukiinor cand buried in the sea ; hence all 
wan iors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so tliat they may join the brave Bassau, 
the mythical god oi the sea. Whether the myth 
was invented to explain the jiractice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it show^s how ‘ religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been ])rofouudly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood without 
.some appreciation of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the wfliole life of a peojde’ (J. 
G. Fiazer, Adoiiis, Aitxs, Osiris). 

Be^^ides the aneestnil and other gods, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangeious only to young girls and 
children. Appaiitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
w'oubl venture from home alone after nightfall. 
They also believe in divination, and ‘have two 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more comnlicated, 
but knowm only to the jirofessional sootlisayers ’ 
(Kubary, Die 'Bewohner der Mortlock Inseln, j). 
259). Tabu is universal, and theie is a ‘ mourning 
tabu’ for the groat chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms arc concerned with the food question, as in 
New^ Guinea and New^ Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, j). 23G'S No. IV.) is a region 
of Buri)rising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
j>h 3 "'ical and mental characters, the speech, social 
and religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Imlonesiaii inhabitants. The oral literature is 
i>artly historical and traditional, Imt mainly sacred 
and religious— cosmogonies and theogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowdedge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of 8 ir 
G. Grey, G. Turner, W. W. Gill, A. Fornander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
only a few' of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adol])h Bastian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘ the Polynesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the I’acilic Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya be included ’ ; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless without a knowdedge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised (Die hcilige Sage der Polynesier, j). ix.). 
In this work Bastian himself has published three 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries : 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand (Die 
Sc/wp/if ngsmgc dcr Maori) ; from Hawaii a com- 
plete tlieogony, bej^innin^, *like all Polynesian 
myths, with Cliaos and Night ; and The History of 
Ancient Hawaii in the Hawaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Apart from llieir gieat variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On this ])oint Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is dillicult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of tlie powers of 
memory possessed by ])eople who have nothing but 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
this may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr. Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could gencially tell the names of the cumpo^eis 
and the incidents alluded to in them. Another 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was sutHcient to recall the wdiole of the 
song at once. Another has w ritten eleven volumes 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, 
etc., of the Maoiis, and this at a very advanced ag(;, 
all of this matter having been retained in his miml, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (Smith, 
Hawaiikii p. 20). It is to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
jealously guanbid by the priests, who were mostly 
hereditary, so that ‘ it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching w^as 
accompanied wdth many ceremonies and larakiasy 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in older to im- 
nress the pupil with the importance of tlie matter. 
There w'as a s]>ecial sanctity attached to many 
things taught ; deviation from the accci>tcd doc- 
trines W'as sup|)osed to biing on the offender the 
w'rath of the gods’ (ib. ]>. 19). The statement may 
thus be accepted that the ^laori cosmogony is of 
imnien.se antiquity, having been transmitted tr/'- 
batini from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other siudi recoids the dis- 
tinction is not ahvays clearly drawm betw een the 
di\ ine and tlie human elements. Sometimes gods 
become men and men gods, while tlie theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imptu- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘in- 
spired singers,’ after deiiving the deities from 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing 
the ju’ocess. Thus JMaiii^ ^>110 looms .so largely in 
Polynesian romance, a])pears to be at first human, 
.and then through his exploits becomes clothed by 
later generations w'ith divine attiibutes, and in 
another place we are told tnat one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Tanga roa, and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself ]>eing both god and man. 
The renow'iied chief Tu-tarangi also, wdio in llaio- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
deinigod, is know'n to the Niue islanders a.s a 
deified ancestor. Now' Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niue] islanders wor- 
filiijiped the spirits of their ancestors’ (Samoa a 
Hundred Ycai's Ago, p. 306). Hero perhaps wo 
have an ex])lanation of the ai)parent confu.sion. 
The all-pervading ance.stor-cult evidently underlies 
the w'hole mythologic.al superstructure, and from 
this source were derived the gods of the Polynesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct 
heirs of these Olymjiians, consequently their gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 


at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear w'hen we grasp 
the root ideas out of w liic-h flourish these wonderful 
cHloresccnces of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polyne^iian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Being, as when out of the tran.s- 
formed body of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
variants) the lesser gods, the demiuiges, fabricate 
the universe, and Taaioa himself is spoken of as 
Toivi, the ‘ Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or tlui Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
<lwelling ‘in the limitless \oid of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man ; from on high he calleth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under prop of the 
locks, Taaioa as the Sea-sands in the })road ex- 
panse, buists into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
tiorn the Haw aii land, Hawaii the Gieat, the Holy.’ 
Similar elevated language jiervades the Maiigaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Tc-aLa-ia-Iloe^ the 
‘ Boot of all Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmon}' with lliose of the otJier Polynesian 
.sy.stems ((Jill, Myths and SongSy passim). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods ])nss gradually, as 
in Hawaii, and with sc.arcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the intere.st of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conce]>tions, such subtle 
theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other ])ure absti ac- 
tions, in these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
mentary state. Every w'here we find Heaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the Aftei- World, lecuriing under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
embodied in theocratic and anthroj>omorphic 
]>hilo.sophics — echoes, as it were, of the Vedic 
hymns reveibciating from isle to isle over the 
bioad Pacific waters. The question arises. Have 
there been Vedic ('ontacts? It is a chronological 
question w'hicli cannot be answered until the date 
is apfiroximately determined of the eastw'ard 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration piccedeor follow' the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region ? This vital 
point has engaged the attention of Mr. K. Stud- 
liolmc Thom])son, wdiose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appealed in The M(tori Record for 19U6-1907. 

Some light is thrown on the oiigin of a whole 
class of biid -omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition pie valent in Sa\aii (Samoa group), 
where ^ Sepo Mtdost (“Sepo the Strong”) was w'or- 
shipped as a wai-god, and incarnate in the large 
])at, or flying-fox. While the bat llew' befoie the 
warriors all was right, but if it turned round and 
shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
Avarning to go back’ (op. cit. p. 51). And again: 
‘The bat was also an incarnation [of T.iisumalie, 
“Tide gently Rising One flying ahead of the 
troops Av as alAvays a good omen’ (j). 57). We aio 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Romulus and Remus at tlie foundation of Rome, 
although at that time' the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to lielieve in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds. We also learn somelhing about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
ISamoan temples an ere kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, an Inch an ere u^ed as ai<ls in the ad- 
niini.stration of justice. In the pie.sence of such 
ordeals ‘the truth anus rarely coiu'caled. They 
firmly believed that it Avould be de.ith to touch 
the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ (ib.). And 
Avhen these things became discredited, as having 
lo.st their hidden virtue- -their vianay so to say — 
they Avere replaced by more elHcacious proces.ses : the 
poison-cup, hot iron bars, stones to ue fished out 
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of boilinf^^ water, and tho like, lint the 

principle was the banie, a steadfast ])elief in a 
supernatural j)ower le^ulatin^ tlie fipplit*ation of 
the tests in tlie interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and relij^ious observances, see 
art. i’OLYNESIA. 

Owin^ perhaps to the ditliculty of di.stin;^uishin^ 
between tlie purely social and tho religious institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the Anstralian 
aborigines. Some hold with Ernest Giles that 
they liave no beliefs on the subject of go<l8 or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions ‘have been imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of ('hristianity 
from missionaries an<l others, the blacks had no 
beliefs or practices of tho sort’ {Australia Twice. 
Traversed, Lond. i. , 1889, 45). This may be taken as 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumholtz so far agrees as to assert that ‘at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to bo found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray* (Among Cannibals, p. 284). Elso^^here W'o 
read that ‘it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (j). 8d9), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea which 
they could not comj)rehcnd ’ (p. 275), implying dis- 
l>elief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (j). 284) on the Murray River 
tribes, w’ho ‘aiipcar to have no leligious obsciv- 
ances Yhate\er. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, Avorship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, Avhom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard with .su])crstitious dread. 
They are in peri)otual fear of malignant spirits, or 
bad men, Avho, tliey say, go abroad at nig lit ; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . . . without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, Avhich they consider has the property of 
repelling these evil spirits.’ 

This belief in an evil spirit is already something i 
but Lumholtz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of tJie spirits 
of the departed' (n. 277), admits ‘a Avide-spiead 
belief in the soul’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Victoria) believing that 
every man and animal has .a ]\raurup (spirit) wliich 
can pass into other bodies, leave a ])ers()n in his 
lifetime, and visit other i)eople in tlieir dicams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former posses.sor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camn, and Avarm itself by their liight 
fires. A similar belief has been observed among 
the blacks of LoAver Guinea’ (p. 279; here read 
‘Upper Guinea,’ and cf. tho kra described in art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ). Then a native Avoman is men- 
tioned Avho ‘ rei>eatedly brought food to the graA^c 
of her deceased liusband’ (]>. ‘282) ; and ‘<leiinite le- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the .southern tribes, 
while ‘some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . has been furnished by 
AJr. Manning, Avho in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wale.s a doctrine of the 
Trinity (sic), Avhich bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that Ave are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of missionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
years later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
benevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma, Avith an 
oinni.scient son, Grogoragally, meJiator belAveen 
Boyma and mortals, an<l a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegally, the great laAv- 
giver to men, and lastly ‘a hell Avith everlasting 
lire, and a heaven Avhere the ble-s-sed dance and 


amuse themselves’ (i5.). After this the passage 
mioted in rriniitive Culture'^ (i. 418) by Tylor, 
that they have no idea of a supremo divinity, 
creator, and judge— that, ‘in short, they have 
nothing Avhatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to di.stinguish them from 
the beasts that i)crish’ — Avill appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The ex ti erne vioAv 011 the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ‘ a tribal All-Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphasized by Ur. A. W. 
lloAvitt, Avho finds this belief Avide-spread in ‘the 
Avhole of Victoria and of Ncav South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River’ (Tribes of South-East Aiistralia, p. 600). 
Amongst tho.se of Ncav South Wales are the Kuah- 
layi, Avhom Mrs. Langloh Parker (Kuahlayi Tribe, 
Loud. 1005) describes as having a more advanced 
theology and a more develoj)ed Avorship than any 
other Australian tribe. These noAV eat their 
hereditary totems Avithout scruple — a sure sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, iilthough 
still outAvardly in full force. Aniong.st the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Ceiitial and Northeiii tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Irnntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Alchrringa (q,'i\) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 
poAverful than living men, because their spirit pait 
i.s associated Avith the so-called churinga, stock.s, 
Stones, or any other object Avhich is deemed .sacred 
as po.sse.ssing a kind of mana Avhich makes the 
yams and grass to groAv, enables a man to cai>ture 
game, and so forth. That tlie churinga are simply 
objects endoAved Avith mann is the happy sugges- 
tion of Sidney Hartland, Avhose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
envelo]nng the strange beliefs and observances of 
the.se Central and Northern tribes. 

‘Thevarc inyRterious objects in the closest association with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible sij(n, if not the 
embodiment, of the ancestral souls or invisible portions, and as 
such rej^^arded with veneration. They are endowed with mana, 
emanatinjf from the ancestors whom they represent — mana, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churinijfa are 
hroujcht ceremonially in contact with the body, prociuces’ other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. . . . The churinga is 
intimately associated with the ancestor, and has “feebn^cs” 
pist as human beinf^s have, which can be soothed by the rubbinj,^ 
in the same way in which those of living men can be ’ (Address 
at lint. Assoc., York, 1900). 

Hence a man, as he sings and mbs it with Ids 
hand, ‘ gradually comes to feel that there i.s some 
special a.ssociation between him and tlie .sacred 
object —that a virtue of some kind jiasses from it 
to him, and also from him to it’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch. viii. p. 278 f.). By Avhatever 
name it be called, this is obviously arungqniltha, 
the Australian m/ina, and it i.s equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interAvoven Avith magic (see above). 

About the religious find ethical vicAvs of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources hy Brough 
Smyth (Aborigines of Victoria), J. BonAvick (Daily 
Life, etc., of the Tasmanians), and Tylor (JAI 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear ‘ to have 
remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even hy the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . Tho life of these savages proves to 
he of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, 80 much so that the distinction of being the 
loAvest of normal tribes may be claimed for them * 
(Tylor, lo(\ cit, 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move about after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives luiglit be hovering about, and 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the niglit, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or prayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husl)aiids (Smyth, 
ii. 390). Boiiwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘ the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state* (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘to fight with when he sleep * 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conllict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a beneficent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘ no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant ana destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their predominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject* (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA, — i. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of Aviiich two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabuhary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘northern* by ISchmidt, occupies the noith 
of Australia and descends beyond 20° S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far a.s 2T S. (the 
Aruiitas). The other tw o groups, ‘ old * and ‘new* 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the greater aiea falls to 
the ‘new* group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘old* Australian aiea is in Victoria with 
traces along tlie cast coast ; it seems to be relateil 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
groups are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 
ponent parts of each group among themselves 
(Man, 1908). The grouping of trilies arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
jication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somew hat conllicting results ; but on the whole 
the three l^t are distributed in a way w hich may 
be harmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
‘northern* area; they reckon descent in the male 
line, and though there are other distiicts in Au'^- 


tralia — notcably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland — wheie there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or iiliratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia ; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central aiea as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the jiractice of 
building a hut upon the grave— a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to be looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, tliougJi w’e lincl sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the w est, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘ Northern * area, on tlie other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various pro(;csses, and the essential funerary 
rite seems to be the disposal of the bones, which 
marks tlie time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may be noted 
that special treatment of the bones is a well-marked 
feature of tuiieral rites in jiaits of New Guinea. 

When w'e come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground ; 
it is indisj)utable that belief in a tribal All-Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New' South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia ; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he w'as familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
grou]); it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo-Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, but there is no lecord of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern aiea seems to diller 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes theie is no record of Intichinma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent. 

2. Religion. — There ha^ been a g^iod deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the real status of the 
Australian All-Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory eviileiice that Baiame, about wdiom the 
controversy has turned in the main, w'as recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
(3iurch of England Mission in 1832 (Man, 1905, 
No. 28) ; and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a iipire as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aboiigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more iloubt as to tlic precise 
position occupied in the aboiiginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congcneis ; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘god* can pro- 
perly be applied to them (Folklore, ix. 290-329), 
w'hife others have maintained that they are eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators. Probably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceremonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiaine is proclaimed as ‘Father of 
All, wlioso laws the tnhcs are now obeying.’ He 
established the rule that tribes at the lishing 
ground should keep peace; he gives lain to the 
orphan who cries for it ; he is prayed to at the 
bnra (‘ initiation ceremonies’) anil at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’ ; his ligure is nuule in earth 
on the bora ground (Faiker, Eiuihlaifi Tribey 7f.)- 
Some of the dillicultics which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of develop- 
ment, hut actual dilferenocs in kind. Schmidt has 
pointed out (Anthropos, 1908) that we seem to 
have three strata: (1) the heliot in an All- Father 
pure and simple; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tril)al ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
case of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
tJie world through a subordirifite. As examples of 
these three classes of belief may be cited : (1) the 
Kurnai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the Theddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yuin view of Daraniulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradmri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
category. This tlicoi y depends on (‘omplicated con- 
siderations connected with the distiibution (a) of 
phratries, (h) of totems, and (e) of sex- totems, fioni 
which Schmidt has [iroduced evidence in favour 
of a priniary dark lace, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
descended. 11c argues that both Daraniulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the cagle- 
]ia>vk race, the latter of the emu race ; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he weie the All- Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the chaiac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tiibes. On 
this point there is not much (*Mdcnce on cither 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of th«^ 
view that Baijime was introduced by the invaders ; 
for it is reported (Ausf nihan Anthropological 
Journal, i. 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the (lull of Carjientaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo ; llaiamai 
came from M arderah and taught tliem initiation 
ceremonies. So, tt)o, the Mika<looiis in the same 

neighbourhood believe in (luinboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. Ilowitt 
lias already called attention {Nnticc Tribes, p. 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at .Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on the Herbert Kiver ; and 
if, as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no leason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the sc(»re of its distance from the scat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. S. Males. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Neo- Australian languages 
stretch northwards into the territory of ilie 
northern group. In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal liero, not as creator or All-Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The following tribes are mentioned by Ilowitt 
((w, cit, 48811.) as having the All-Father belief: 
Narrinyeri (Nurrundere or Martuinmere) ; Wiim- 
baio (Nurelli) ; S. W. Victoria (Firnmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulin, and Woeworung(Bunjil, Mami- 
ngorak, or Mamingata) ; Kumai (Mungan-ngaua) ; 
Wathiwathi (Tha-tha-puli) ; Tatathi (Tulong) ; 
Theddora, Ngarego, and Yuin (Daramulun, Papang, 
or Biamban) ; Kamilaroi and Wi rad juri (i3aiame) ; 
Port Stephens and Herbert River (Coen) ; »S. 


Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, e.g, Birral, we have no information, 
and it is mere gucsswoik to include them among 
the All-h'athcrs. Birral may well bo identical with 
Bcdiill ('rhorne, Queen of the ColonicSy 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
lloated on the waler, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the traits of the All-Father. In the 
More ton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, Cooks- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There is therefore good facie evidence for 

the existence of the belief in an All-Father south- 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnara, Father of 
All, is reverenced (Tran^. Hog, iSoc, S, Aust, xvi. 
488). Caj>taiii Biadshaw' has informed the present 
writer that on the Victoria Biver a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of tlie tribes, 
and the siime is repoited of Kohin on the Herbert 
River ; but in neither case is the epithet ‘ Father 
of Air reported, and there is no evidence even of 
moial inllueiice on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin bv Foelsche 
(Curr, Australiayi Race, i. 253). The Cape River 
tribes are said (ib, iii. 146) to believe in a being in 
the sky, to whom good men go when they die. 

In the central aica some trilies seem to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Sjicncer and Gillen {Northern Tribes, 502 f.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Aruntas and llnniatjeras, 
and Kata]jilinaof the Binbingas arc bugbeais, pure 
and sim]>le, whose function is to keep the women 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtu-murtu of the \Variamiingas are simply 
Alchcringa (y.v. ) ancestors. Atnatu of the Kaitish 
stands by himself; he made the Alchcringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roaier, and angry when they do not ; but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Aruntas (Vcrojfcnthchungcn ans 
(Inn Volkcr-M use am Fr((nkfurt , 1 . 1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by (Blleii in the Report of 
the Horn Rxjxdition (1896) under the name of 
L;lthaana(‘ Spirit’). It is therefore open to question 
how far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes can be regarded as e.xhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is e(|ually uncertain. 
Gason leported that they believed in a good spirit 
Muia-muia; but subsequently the Mura-iiiura were 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like tlie Muk- 
Kurnai and the Alchcringa ancestors generally 
(Ilowitt, op, cit, 487). Recently, liowever, it has 
been asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated with the All- Father of the south- 
eastern area is often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 
Thus Henderson (Notes, 147) says : 

‘ Mudgcjjonjjf is an evil spirit, A\ho, after havin'^ derived his 
existence from Piarne (= Baiame), declared war upon him and 
now endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertakinjfs. 
The offspring of Pianie were numerous, but the whole with the 
exception of two were destroyed by Mudgegong, who converted 
them into different wild animals. . . . The evil spirit seemed to 
he described under the form of the eaglehawk. . . . Certain 
dramatic representations appear to be performed ; the principal 
one is emblematic of the destruction of the eaglehawk by Piaine.’ 

Another account (Macaitliiir, N, JS. Wales, 1837, 
ii. 301) makes Wandong — ono of the sons of Baiame 
mentioned by Henderson— the author of evil ; and 
a third makes Daramulun liimself the opponent 
(on these myths and their explanation see Sclimidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between IJunjil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, 
etc. Scliinidt’s view is that these myths date irom 
tlie racial coiilUcts : wheic the crow race plained 
the day, Bunjil (‘ eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘ eaglchawk’) is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a ccitain amount 
of confusion in the various reports ; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt legards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op. cit. 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai (JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2 ), Tou in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingiin 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, wlio, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri hnggccyi is not a proper 
name ; in W estern Victoria Nisbet Trampy 

1891, 99) reports an evil deity Muuruj), who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats (diildren, etc. ; 
the owl is his messenger ; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we leain from 
Howitt that Muurun is the soul of a (h»ad man; 
hence the name can hardly be of anyspccilic deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

Pemale deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believcil 
to be of the female S(ix ; thus Kurriwilban, wife of 
Kogorow'en, is tlescribcd €as an enemy of mankind 
(Throlkeld, Aust. LmigaagCy 1892, 48). 

3 . Burial.-— Prom the ])oint of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups. 
( 1 ) In Now South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near tlic mouth of 
the Murray llivcr. ( 2 ) In Northein Territory and 
Queensland, simjde burial without alternative rites 
is also found, tliough how^ far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 
posed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or tlie 
body is buried and the bones subsequently exliunied. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected w ith the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for sj)ecially favounsl 
individuals, such as w^arriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. 

Corresponding to these tw o classes— simple burial 
and complex rites — there s('em to be dilVorent view s 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to to regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains witli the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the soxith of N. S. Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a 'rasmaniaii custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes wdth the Tasmanian (see 
FolklorCy vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4. Future life. — Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln {Trans. P/ulosovhical 
Institvtc of Victoriay v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul w^as so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink ; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a rodbill 
accompanied the soul on its journey. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstiicker, ReiscUy 1854, iv. 361), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs, 


etc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss at death. The 
Eualilayi believe that the sjiirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Gobi Gobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which ho is hoisted to 
Bulliniah, Baiame’s lesidence, by certain spirits 
cMidA Mooroohcaigunnil {V{iv\i^ry Euahlayi Tribe y 
90 f.). 

Accoiding to Sj>cncer-Gillen^ (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is every wlicre the cieed. Ihis has been 
questioned by Strehlow ((JlobuSy xci. 285, xcii. 
123; Vcroffcntlicfiuiujcn aus clem Volkcr-Museum 
FranJfuriy i.. Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Streliloxv, however, reports 
two Arnnda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a s[)iiit returns 
for temporary re- incarnation, lusting for a year or 
tw'o, and is finally annihilated ; tlie otlier aihrins 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ (ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totem ic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throw s a small bull-roarer at a woman, 
in w hose body it changes to a cliild. 

5 . Cult of the dead. — Although toternic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some part-^, there is 
nothing m the natuie (d a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared ; ccitain powers are ascribed to 
them, .such as raising storms, sending ram, pio- 
curing a good catch of li.sh, and api)eals of vaiious 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng. Colong in 
N. S. JFaleSy 1798-1802, i. 601 ; J. S. Jvung, Abori- 
gincs\ 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cnnnibnhy 1889. 282; 
Ggle, Colomj of ICcsl Aio^f.y 1839, 58; Salvado, 
Memoires hififorique,'iy 1854,276; Stephens, Hist. ofS. 
Aiist.y 1838, 78, etc.), but not s|)ecially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies w ei e kept quiet 
by magic spells ( Verh. d. Gcsell. f. Erdknndey i. 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 
methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Ponruir'^, 
17, etc.). There is a w’ide-spi(*ad belief that natives, 
when tliey dn*, return as white men (Kolh, Btdl. 5, 
[ 1 . 16). Theie are also traces of a belief m trans- 
migration (JA^n, 1905, No. 28). 

6 . Soul.— All natives of Australia seem to ha\e 
held an animistic view' of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as to their 
view of the soul, etc., w'e have only scanty informa- 
tion. Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yow’ce, the 
►soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a <lrcam spirit; Mulloowil, a shadow' spirit; find, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([?J spirit) 
{Euahlayi TribCy 35). 

Gn the Tully K., Qu., the soul is associated w'ith 
the shadow ami the breath ; the koi goes away 
tluring sleep : after death it goes into the hush. On 
the Bloomfield li. the icau-wu is associated w ith the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man's spiritual 
part. Gn the Pennefatlier R. the ngni and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush ; the former 
passes into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are a.ssociated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull. 5. 17-19). 

7 . Magic.— Witli regard to magical piacticcs, 
there are well-marked difroronces between the 
northern group and the remainder of Au>tialia. 
Among the <*entral tribes magic Is prfictiscd by 
both men and women without special initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine- man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifFercntly ; an<l, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated I 
men, though Mis. Tarker mentions a witch-woman 
among the Kiiahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth ; 
among tlie Anulas only one kin performs these 
functions ; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his poweis from his father (Mauss, op, cit, 10; 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
tlie All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of ouartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, ana which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if thej*^ partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians have a 
nnqxial (‘individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whoso shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ‘ pointing’ ; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and east ; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mavfjnni ; and magic may be worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Roth, 5. 28 ; Howitt, 354 ; Spencer- 
(jiillen^ 455 ; PouvoirSy passim^ etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must be made 
of rain - making. The office of rain -maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. The same remark aj)plies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north. 

8 . Totemism.— The wxgxial^ associated with the 
magician among the Euahlayi and elsewdiere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for ]>os- 
sible cases see Amt, Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science Peports^ iii. 515, v. G38 ; Science of Man^ 
vii. 01 ; cf. Man^ 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemisui 
in the S. and E. we know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it IS forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human being 
(Howitt, 400; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre aj)pcars to 
be generically diirerent from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
totems, and their connexion with Intichiunm cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals ; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former ; amon^ trie Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers ; and in North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.). 

A progressive change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must bo 
eaten at the Intichiuma ceremonies. Among the 
Warramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, but not eaten. Finally, in the Rinbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that the yunbeai (‘nagual’) 
may be regarded as a fourth souL There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinaiy totemism. 
Among lx)th the Euahlayi and the Warrarnungas 
one of the divinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen \ 
519, 626 ; K. L. Parker, op, cit, 89). 

So-called ‘ sex totemism ’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New Soutli Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has a ‘ brother ’ or ‘ sister,’ 
whom they lespect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9 . Initiation ceremonies.— The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups: (1) the central 
tribes >\est of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
ciicuincision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, but has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South \Vale 3 tlie initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, tlie initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to all the piivileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until he has 
attained riper years ( Howitt, 509-677 ; Carr, op, cit,, 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen passim). 

In connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must be made of the system of food nro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre (Joxirnal, 1845, ii. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or tliirty difiererit animals and birds were 
foi bidden them; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
inairicd men up to the age of thirty-five were for- 
bidden eight or ten artiedes of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

10 . Bull-roarer. — There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramuluii ; elsewhere in the colony land in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine ; but the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male tand female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation cermnonies ; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See BuLL-UOAREll. 
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AUTHORITY . — Definition and scope . — The 
word ‘autliority/ os used in ordinary lanj'uagc, 
always implies a certain amount of coercivencss. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But tlio sense varies according 
to the spliere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is tlie power whicli 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience aie 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of autiiority, and dependence on the part ot 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
autiiority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
whicli obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of diflerence in tlie two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In tliat view wliich 
regards authority as tlie power tliat commands 
obedience, we abstract from the ^vay and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- | 
maud, os presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to tlie spliere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in j 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge whiidi few others 
have at command. It may talce the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is or has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms ; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to inlluence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to commard, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself ; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is not 
necessary hero to determine. It may bo that 
lldirding is correct when he says : 

* Authority can never l)e anything but a means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
as mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always lie with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pain. Authority pleads as its 
Justiflcatlon that it is the necessary condition for the complete 
carry intf out of the principle of personality ’ (TAe rhilosopny of 
Heliaion^ p. 279). 

To Hblfding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is siihordinate to 
tlie principle of personality. This is a diU'erent 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. HdttUing is concerned with the 
principle of the Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Ter- 
soiiality, he holds, is of Rupreme worth. It is not 
ncccssiiry to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The main thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Artliur Balfour. 

* Authority, as 1 have been using the term, is in all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that i^roup of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and eduaitional, which produces 
its resulU by psychic processes other than reasoning’ {The 
Foundations of Belief ^ p. 219). * If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, wo must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the main, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics ; that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science ; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is >et no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluencc<l through the action of Authority * {ib. p. 229 f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes — moral, social, and educational 
— which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than leasoning.* Ho has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational inilueiices in the 
midst of which we live, have been the prodmds of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who lia\ e been 
implicitly rational fiom the beginning. All the 
causes which he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
fioiii the nature of the case, ilumb in the pieseiicc of 
argument.’ It is instructive to read why it should 
he so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authorily 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in groups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to wliich Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can wo turn a deaf ear without paying an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and the sanction of any true authority may bo 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may be broadly stated that in e\ ery spliere of 
human activity, ami in every sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
called authoi ity. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 

: but in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
I make an exliaustive enumeration of tne spheres 
I in which authority lias its aj>propriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But wo may ask — 

I. Is tliere an authority in science? And if so, 
XNliat are its functions, and what aie its banctioiis? 
Waiving the question as to the ahstr.act natuie of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that no ha\e won control 
over the e.xternal woild, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may be quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, ligdit, electricity, 
gravitation, and d^^eIl on these in our abstract 
fashion, e\L‘ry particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the moaning of nature, and lias subjected itself to 
the ftiitlioiity of nature. The oxtoinal world has 
been controlled by man, and feulxlucd to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitiition, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house, Tractical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authoiity placed on him by the nature of that 
world. Wo do not ineJin only that he must recog- 
nize those gieat and univerbaL characteiistics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like, — he 
must have regard to the paiticular nature of every 
natural object with u hich he has to do. lie must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after tlicir kind. These 
dictate to science and to men gcneially the con- 
ditions under which work must he done. In 
bui]<ling his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The mituie of his 
material and the la>\s of physics speak to him 
with an authoiitalive voice, and if he ventnies to 
disregaid that authority, he must jiay the piice. 
He ^viIl lind it sanctioned by tuinbiing houses, 
falling bridges, and giMieral wreck and rum. 
Nature will do anything foi one who knows how 
to make her ^^ork, but she will do nothing for one 
>\ho docs not kiio>> her >\ayand her linntations. 
We take from the sciences our lirst example of 
authority, and ue liave begun licre because >\e 
find that the authority of nature can he justified, 
and that leason quite rect)gm/e8 tlie validity of 
the edann >\hicli natine piesents to man in the 
system in which he lives. 

lieasoii can re(;ognizc the [)rocesbCs and metliods 
of nature. Indeed, the jmsbibility of bcience de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science ha 
questioned nature, hiis experimented >\ith her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
le<lge of nature in the special sciences, and hns 
.Miccocded in this venture just because it lias 
recognized the order of nature as leal, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that tliey may be verified m the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of tiie iiuinnn mind. The eoi respond ence exists, 
whatever the explanation of it may ho. It would 
lead us too fai afield to inquire into the oiigin 
and character of the coiTesoondeiice. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we iiold tliat mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to aonietliing commuii to both. 
For nalnre is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of \\liich it is conscious in itself. 

2. Authority of the laws of reason.— -\N iien we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
A\e start with the presupposition that wo shall 
find it rational, just as we have found nature to 
)je rational. One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the tiow^er of transcending par- 
ticular ex peiicnces, and of making universal ami 
necessary propositions, which it believes to be 


true always and everywhere. These judgments 
arc disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi- 
ence, and without them experience would not bo 
possible. They are of such a kiiul that the mind 
recognizes their tiuth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. They bear on the face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
(iui.'-e. Tlio law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con« 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. Wo cannot think 
without lliem. It makes no difference whether we 
call tliem ‘ axioms,’ or designate them ‘ postulates’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent u ith itself, that is, it 
must not be self-(*ontradietory, and thought must 
bo consistent ^\itb icality. On the otlier hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must be 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to Cl iticdsni, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they must be prepared to jirove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable ; and tliey must 
prove tliat, unless we accept tliem, our thinking 
will be sclf-contradictory. It is not nccessaiy to 
enumerate these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time— on such axioms as tliosc all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their \alidity may 
be. All thinking must assume the law of non- 
con trailict ion, as all fruitful thinking must le- 
cogni/o the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are aiitliori- 
tativo in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be iiuqit, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In this sjihere the anti- 
nomy between autliority and fn'cdoin, between 
authority and leason, between the princii»le of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not cnicige. For the principle of authority here 
is the very i)rinci[)Ie of reason itself, and these 
necessary an<i universal judgments are those which 
make freedom, jiersonality, and reason possible. 
For reason can he exercised only on the basis of 
universality and iici'cssity. Hecau'^o there is a 
fixed order of natuie, and iieces^aiy laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may he conceived 
ami realized. If there w'cre no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necossaiy judgnuMits, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not he possilile 
for mind to conceive ends and adoi>t means for 
their realization. Nor xvoiild it he possible for 
man to maintain a rational i elation to a random 
world. The main thing, how'cver, to insist on 
here is that these univ(*rsal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to ns wdtli authoiity, coerce onr 
opinions and lieliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent w'ith them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce themselves on us with 
veiy drastic sanctions. Oui thinking, onr action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent w ith them, 
and innsb proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil life.— We 

have seen that authority is lightly exercised oxer 
us by the external order of the woihl, and ]>y the 
laws of mind itself, and tliat tlie sanctions are of 
tlie most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate siihere for autliority, with ajipropriate 
sanctions, in the sjdiere of civil life, in the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? It is 
impossible to say tliat in these spheres a denial of 
authority involves self-oontiadiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly wo must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not ncedeil in i elation to 
the authoiitativencss of laws of natuie and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity, 
liishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says : 

‘The annexingf pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and ^ivintj notice of this ap- 
pointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
formal notion of gfovernnient. ... If civil niagistratoa could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had passed them, without a trial and the 
formalities of an execution ; if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or e\t*ry offender to execute them 
upon himself— wo should be just in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now ; but in a much liigher degree, 
and more ])erfcct manner’ {Analotjy^ jit. 1, ch. ii.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, and giving notice of tlio appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of autliority in civil 
government. Tlie State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws; 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may be administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public liealth, and so on ; they may 
be judicial ; or they may lie commercial ; yet efich 
delegated authority derives its ])ower from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. 'riie autliority of each independent State is 
supreme ^^itllin its own dominion. It miglit be 
asked. What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
(luestion to be discussed here (see art. Govkun- 
MENT). But it may be well to leain from com- 
petent authority what is meant by law, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that — 

‘Laws set by God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and huvs set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and imj^ortant <hffer- 
ciices, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings* 
{Lectures on Jurisprudence ^ vol. i. p. 3 [3-vol. ed. 18CIJ). 
Again, ‘Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 
bv political superiors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate goveriiiiicnt, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies’ (p. .i). As to the 
source of law, it is thus stated : ‘ Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or a sovereign body of persons, to a member or iiiembeis of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a moiiaieh or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to its author' (p. 1C9). Apin, ‘The notions of 
sovereignty and indej^endeiit ])oliticaI society may be exjiressed 
concisely thus : if a determinate biiiiian superior, not in a 
habit of obedience to a like buiierior, receive habitual obedience 
from tlie bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
18 a societ} political and indept.ident' (p. 170). 

It may be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The Early History of InMUutionSy p. 
349 f., for an independent contribution to Austin’s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not lielp us much in 
our inauiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosopliy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel, llefereiiee may be made to 


(heeii’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ (Col- 
Icrted Works, vol. ii. p. 445) ; 

‘It is a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
imliyiduals under a BO\ereign — c(|iiaUy so whether w’c suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from what they derive from 
socjiety, to poHRCBS natural righN, or HUpiK)s<.- them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of rights. A State pre- 
supposes other forms of coimnunity, with the rights which 
arise out of them, and exists only as sustaining, securing, and 
<‘ompleting them. In onlcr to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rights in each 
other (recognized in each other powers capable ot direction 
by reference to a common GckxI) • there must further have been 
intercourse between families, or betw'een tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. The recognition of a right being very far 
short of the deffnitioii, the a<lmi8sion of a right in eac h other 
by two imrties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very dirferent from agreement as to what the right consists m 
— w’hat it is a right to do or acquire— the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of members of a t.umly towards each other and the* dealings of 
fiumlies or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily lecog- 
iiized by a comiminity of families or tribes, and mainta'ined by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it VNithin the coin- 
inunity and to defcncl tlie inU'grity of the community against 
attai'ks from without, then the elementary State has been 
foimed.’ 

For the vindication of tlie exerc ise of authority 
in a State, it is not sullicient to dwell on tlio ab- 
stract relationsliip of sovereign and subject or on 
the iiulcpendeiu^e of a State ; the autliority iiiu.st 
be vindicated on other < 4 round.s. Green has sbo^^n 
that a State is not an asseniblaj^e ot mere indi- 
viduals under a common government. Individuals 
are already united by moral bonds ; they are in 
families, in tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in authority 
must do SOI vice, ami must justify their action on 
the giound of recognized woith or good acliieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aiistotl’e has well re- 
cognized and insisted on the obligation to service 
wdiich attaches to those Avho exeuise authority. 
He shoNvs that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the em'ouiageinent of 
coinnierce. Tlie object of the State is tlie pro- 
motion of tlie higher life. Wlien men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘ tlie olijeet of their 
.association is to live wadi — not merely to live.’ 

‘ Virtue anti vice are matteis of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderl> government. And 
from this fact it is ev ident that a State which is not merely nomin- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should de\ ote its 
attention to \ irtue. To neglect virtue is to convert the political 
atkbociatioii into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members fiom the alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convoit the law’ into a mere covenant, 
or, as the sophist Ljeophron said, a mere surety for the miituai 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing go<xl- 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, \.e. that it promotes the \irtiio of its 
citizens' (Aristotle's Politics, bk. iii. cli. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 
124 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereignty must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
.and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
St.ate, ill more modern plirascology, must be an 
institution in which a man can liiul liiinself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ide.als are so far realized, wdiich in tlie 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ide.als worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
.achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before tliem at the present hour, and by its pro- 
mise for tlie future, 'fhe authorilv of a State can 
neither ho measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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tlie loyalty of the {governed. Without loyalty 
the exeicise <‘f authority is hindered, conlineci, 
rendtMod incireclive. It makes no dillcrence in 
the final issue ^^lnither power is cxereiscd by a 
king or hy the eili/ens themselves; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. IJriefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of tlie name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of tlie claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to speak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sjihere must 
alwa^'^s be in such ways as to carry with it the 
con.scnt of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to 
uicken him to do the State enthusiastic service, 
n this sjihere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4 . Authority in morals. — We have passed in- 
sensibly to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moial life. Is there a Categorical Imiierative? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally, aiul cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril ? To these (juestions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the tlieorios of ethics so manifold, that it is 
dillicult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, ot good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contnists. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and WTong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of comluct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a jiulgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of chariicter which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will rememlier Kant’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Mctaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
w'ay towards his theoretical exposition of ethic. 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is j^ood only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have atUained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a per- 
fectly goodwill is not attainable in its fullness 
here, Kant proceetls to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. Hut in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well as rea.son, the good will is not wholly gmod. 
Hence the need of the conce])tion of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 


manifests, not in relation to the olqect which acts 
upon desire. And ho concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may be deliiied as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [1901], to which the 
present writer is deejdy indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a iKung whose desires aie not invariably 
in harmony with reason. Hut a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one. What is 
the nature of the supreme good ? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of ex])crience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason. As 
Dr. Watson says : 

* We learn three thin^^s : firt>tly, that all moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely o> prioi i ; secondly, that it is of 
supreme imi>ortance to set the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not merelv in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also as an aid in practical life ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure iiractical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depeml in a sense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings ’ (ojk 
cif. p. 317). 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set fortli the metaphysic of morality. ’Fhe 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, amt in pur- 
suance of it he sets foith tlie laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘Act as if the maxim from 
which you act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reached by 
him after a piolonged discussion, into which we 
cannot enter, is, ‘Act so as to use humanity, 
wdiether in your own poison or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as meiely a 
means.’ And a thud law arises to complete the 
seiics: ‘Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws of action.’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newton’s 
three laws of motion. There need be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has sliown the 
impossibility of deriving the Categoric^al Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If I am to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the ollice. And so witli regard to the 
use of any other means by w hich an end is gained. 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discharged 
from the training needed for a teacher. Hut I 
may not decline to be moral. The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion the w'orld is indebted to Kant. 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to dilliculties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the real nature of 
man. A common pr.ayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law .’ I f this prayer is answeretl. 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately tlic act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality witli emotion would seem to aestroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to be filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in liis commanding and striking addi ess 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
witli ill. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Imjierativc. lie has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because ho likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
docs it stand with him ? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality ? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of oldigation will cease, as duty 
will become jileasure, and the strain will no longer 
bo needed (Data of Ethics^ § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson sfiys ; 

* A perfectly good will agrees with the rational w ill of man 
in conformiirg to objective laws, but it diifcrM in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as apphtsl to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being b^ its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Jmperati\es are therefore limited to beings 
whoso will IS imperfect, such as the will of man, expressing as 
they do the relation of objective law to an imperfect will * (op. 
eit, p. 818). 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its 
rationality, and consent with my wliole nature so 
completely tliat all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that all 
opposition to it passes away ? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before ? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself ? 
Does it cease when I am able to make it wholly 
operative ? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in tlie analysis of the moral 
consciousness instituted by Kant, It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the will alone. It 
commands that tlie inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires sliall be yoked to duty, and tliat man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute m hen it be- 
comes a song, nor docs the law vanish when tlie 
heart of man is inclined to keej) it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the vaiious 
views of it which have ajipeared in the history of 
ethics. It is suflicicnt uir us to have indicated 
that morality has authority, fiom whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow'. Man feels 
that he is bound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life wdiich can bo described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his jmlgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The objective worth must be realized in 
the in>vard life. Here, how'ever, w'e pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter into tlie sphere of 
religion. 

5 . Authority in religion. — In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from the .•sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

* All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have always regarded 
relip^ion as constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in ub doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, ... we leave behind on the shores of time ; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, w'o look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the laiidscapo and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, liftefi out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it as something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects back its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened away into eternal 
rest* (Philosophy of Rebyioii^ Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 8). 

It is in the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to aliove are harmonized, 
unified, and made eircctive in a grander manner. 
For it is here that wo can gather tlieni into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for tlie}' reflect the 
absolute, cential unity of tlie universe. Wlien w e 
speak of the unity of nature and the autlioiitative 
ciiaracter of its system, w'c really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe by the mind which 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primary revelation of God, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning; and when we read its 
meaning w'o are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, wc arc dealing with reason 
which is not meiely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize wdiat in tliis sphere authority and 
subjection mean, hcic too wc arc in n Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers w hich be have been ordained 
of God. All authority is tlius ultimately Divine 
authoiity. This is tiue whether w^e rcgaid the 
W’orld from the theistic or from the pantheistic 
point of view. In the latter case authority comes 
from the perfect w hole, in the former case it comes 
from the living God wdio has made, sustains, and 
rules the w'orld. So, too, the binding powxr of 
morality Hows from God. It is for this icason 
mainly that w'c are dissatisfied vdth the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For luligion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it fiom the 
dry abstractions on which it delights to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the waim relation of per- 
sonal affection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal hnv or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Loving Will. 
Religion W’ould not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to deiive the Divine authority from a Divine 
W’ill as distinguished from a Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the exiircssion of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regaids it as valid 
ill Its owm place and way. They arc expres- 
sions of the Divine nature, and cxpiess it as 
far as they can. But nature is an impel feet ex- 
pression ot the Divine nature. It may show’ forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot be exiuvssed in iintiiio, or 
in human reason, or even in man as yet. God lias 
really put a meaning into Ills works, and that 
meaning we are bound to lead. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as we have 
been able to read it. TJutc is a wider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal with a world of jiersons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here tin* language of human life and 
destiny w’liich Gtnl has had to use to cxpre.ss His 
meaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rutiuual and 
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non-inoial, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational IVrsonality cannot be expressed l»y 
these impel feet means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
foi reli;xion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they sj>eak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authority 
is God, and tlie motive to obedience is love to Goil, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man throu;;h 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an cxtcinal penalty 
bomchow connected with ilisoliedience. The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that /ello^^ship 'which is 
his very life. 

This, llicn, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all olhei authoiities. It 
ileepens the M)urces of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, aii<l in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to lx* observed that this 
authoi ity is iclded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. Clod alone is Lord of the (‘on.science, an<l 
He alone can command the conscience. Any 
other authority is at best ministciial, and is 
authontathc only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws ot 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of moials, are binding on men so far as they 
are law's of God, and no fuithei. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view all 
things and agencies ha\e their value in this, that 
they cxqircss Goil’.s meaning, and are of worth just 
so Jar as they aie able to express that meaning. 
Thus tliey hale to he supplonientcd and added to 
by those otJier ways of Hivino ex])ression which 
are to l»e found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not tlie place 
foi a lengthy discus.sioii of revelation, or of lh,it 
form of it which Christians believe to be the 
highest and fullest, viz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Chiist. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Chri>t there is a com- 
plete exiiression of the Divine nature, and the 
nmnifestat ion of aut hoi ity binding on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heait, and eneigy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Wcay, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper pkaces, we may note here that the 
authoiity of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the w isest Jiiid the most jiure, to tlic mightiest and 
the greatest. We how' dow'n to this authority ami 
regard its l>ehcsts as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its riglit to command, but because we 
find also that its service is jierfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strcngUieii, 
comffirt, find console. Here also authority aji- 

} 3cars finally in its strongest and most persuasi\e 
omi. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the 8trorige.‘'t form of authority, is that exerted by 
a iierson upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in wdiom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disci[>lcs to a imister, think of the 
loy.alty of men to a great political leader ; they 
will w'oik for him, serve him, live for him, die 
for him ; his w'ord w'ill send them forth to fulfil 
his will or die. This element of personal devotion 
appears ui rtdigion in the very form w'hich leligion 
in its highest flights takes. From this point of 


\iew natural laws, law’s of reason, laws of morals, 
hecoine ways hy w'hich w'e acquaint ourselves with 
God ; but these do not satisfy, they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God ana bo at 
peace. 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 
gaiding the w'ays by which God makes Himself 
Known simjdy hecome irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categoiics of the same kind. These are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor arc they 
needed. For the ways by which (iod makes Him- 
self known aie simply means to an end, and w'o 
need not spend time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to God? However good 
and sure the w'ays may he, their ultimate value 
lies ill this — that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they nlace 
them in a position w’bich belongs to God alone. 
It is time tliat men sliould use them as they are 
meant to be used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present wdth men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
man. It is c.xerciscd in many wfiys and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of pow'er, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it lias to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements of the hunitan 
conscienco, and to i>rovo itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The wdll must find 
in it ^lurjiose, guidance, and energy ; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the allections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When w’c trace all autliority up to God, w'c have 
named that name which at once satisfies <all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 
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James Ivehach. 

AUTOMATISM.— Originally the ‘automatic’ 
meant that w’hich happens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the various sciences may all be traced 
back to this etymological signification. 

I. Tlie first of these is the physinloyivnl. When 
motions are observed in an organism w hich are not 
ap]>arently initiated by any external stimulation, 
the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of a living 
body. Physiologists, liow'ever, generally hold that 
such sjiontaiieity is only apparent, being really a 
secoiuluiy rearrangement and interaction of the 
chemical find jihysical forces wliicli have been 
taken into the oiganisin.* All physiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous wdih find included in 
the general scheme of physical interactions. 

* See, howexor, art Attkntion, p. 2I3», and If. Diiesch, Th% 
Science and Philosophy of the Organim, London, 1908. 
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2. When this point of view in extended to the 
psycholofifiatl plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-nhysical parallelism known as psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form ; 
a closed system with a hxed amount of energy 
and incapable of being all’ected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory bo denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem ; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomcnon, a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion wliich accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unex[)lained way produced by, the 
flux of ))hysical changes, or as a series of changes 
running j)arallel to, and somehow corresponding 
witJi, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psyclio-physical parallelism is to distinguish 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing 
tile consideration of the latter from the perjilcxing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is sujiposcd to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the i)hcnomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind, lint inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which anyone has direct expeii- 
cnce is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another’s 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. Wo assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. But though in our own case w'e have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (w'itli, c.g., Hume) we clioose to set 
aside the testimony of tlie direct (*xpeiience of 
agency as a proof of ‘causation.’ Tlie theory of 
psycho physical automatism, then, fits in w’ell 
enough w ith the assumj)tions of physics ; but it 
conies into conllict w’ith the biological presumption 
of the survival-value of any characteristic of life 
which has been progressively developed. For, 
unless consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had sun ival-value. A com- 
plete lefutatioii of psycho-idiysiciil automatism, 
how’ever, can be achieved only ]>y displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. In ffsyrhology propci', action is said to be 
automatic w’herever the organism functions w ith- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions wdiich are ‘ automatic ’ in the fiist 
sense may or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘ automatism ’ is 
adopted, it fol low's that all bodily motions are 
‘ automatic ’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
how'over, psychologists do not work wuth this 
theory, but are w'ont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic iis^^chic processes. Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 
phenomena of Volition {q*v,) and Habit {q.v.). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
wdiich is steeped in coniidetc automatism. Such 
volition appears to be the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volving eflort, strain, thought, and time, is too ex- 
])ensive a process biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
chaiacter of an action recedes more and more 


into the backgiound as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tend 
to fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a long time the continuance of 
these factors as ])ow'ers kept in reserve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies. In 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difficult, and volitional act (e.g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degree 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that tliis psychological declension 
means a biological gain. Ilencc it may even be 
maintained that tlie distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and tlie 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
wdiich are not (normally) under the control of the 
wdll or W'ithin the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a new’er and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain (la no longer to require conscious super- 
vision. This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standjioiiit, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considei.able. For it enables the 
moialist to include within the spliere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 
and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
ethical data. It nlainly suggests, moreover, a 
definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
of consciousness. If it is a law’ of function to 
tend from tlie conscious and \olitional tow arils 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
w’ould seem that any ])erfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that (‘onsciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
w^as both the beginning and tlie end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
be avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to be conceived as a mechanical 
jirocess. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.r. as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciou'^ness which ahvays 
has more work than it can i»ropeily attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evhleiice may be 
adduced, from the actual disti ibution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show' that the 
lapsing mto automatism does in point of fact occur 
ill this teleological w’ay. 

4, In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are founil 
to occur w'hich seem never to have formed part of 
the conscious nersonality. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside tlie normal couise of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it, whence they are 
usually regarded as pathologicid. Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
hut may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
herence and persistence in cases of ‘multiple’ and 
‘alternating personalitv (7 r. ). They have l>een 
classified as sensor)/ (e.g. dreams [i^.v.] and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [17.1;.]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation laises the important question of sub- 
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co^wc«o7^9 mental life (see Subconsciousness) and 
its relation to conscionsness. It is also thouj^ht by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be detected, 
and these have been claimed as evidence of the 
possibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule groat, and this is jirecisely the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
logical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms liave contributed 
greatly to the l)elicf in possession, inspiration, .and 
in the supernatural generally. 

Litkratcrk.— I.* Michael Foster, Trxi-book of rhymology^ 
Lend. 1000.— a. T. H. Huxley, Collected Hssays, Ijond. 1893-94 ; 
S. H. Hode son, Metaphystc of Expcnoicc^ Loud. 1898, ii. 2. 
S 6 ; J. Ward, M aturalism and Agnosticitun, Lond. 1903, 
jjcct. 12 ; W. James, Principles of Psychology ^ Lond. 1890, 
i. ch. 6 .- 3 . H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology ^ Lond. 1881, 

212, 218, 244 ; W. James, l,c. — 4. F. W. H. Myers, Human 
Personality, Lond. 1903 ; P. Janet, Automeitisme Psychologupie, 
Paris, 1889 ; T. Flournoy, I)es Jndcs d la plav^te Mars, Paris, 
1900 ; Sidis and Goodhart, Multiple Personality, New York, 
1905 ; Morton Prince, 2'he Dissociation of a Persimality, New 
York, 1900. F. C. S. SCIlILLEIi. 

AUTONOMY.— The term ‘autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly jiolitical, 
signifying civil or national independence. Some 
.authors of the 17th .and 18th cents, use it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one ^^ho introduces it into the l.anguage 
of mor.al philosopliy, in a truly characteristic sense 
{* (irundlegung zur Metaphysilv der Sitten,’ Savnnt- 
liche Werke, ed. Bosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
viii. 71 ir. ; ‘Kritik der praktisclien Vernunft,’ ih, 
j). 14511'.). By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty tliat the will nossesses of being its 
own l.awgiver, of being itself, l)y its own nature, 
the source .and substance of the moial law, the 
moral law itself. 

Under wliat conditions c.an the will be auto- 
nomous? When it is determined by its own form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulDlled if the 
will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those Jii.axinis {i,c. motives) which 0.111 be trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own laws: it is autonomous; it is free. b"or 
to be free is to obey ab.solute imperatives, ami 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, but solely of re.ason as practical 
reason. 

The oj»|>osite of autonomy is heteronomy. It id simph the 
subjectiorj of the uill to some object or other, i.e. ultimately, to 
the desire of beinjf happy. Ilotcronomoiis imperatives arc 
never ali'^olute, betiiuse they imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
limes. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i e. of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute in 
the practicfil order of things except liberty itself) ; or, in other 
words, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heteronomy theonomy It consists in obeying God, because 
Ho has sanctioiK d ( crlain l.iws, arbitranly imposed by Him, by 
means of punishments and rewards. 

The ethics of .autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of the pure will or of liberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, but it is not the matter of 
this object that determines it ; it is its form only, 
or rather the quality that rn.akes it w'orthy of 
being sought after by a w ill which .aims at realizing 
the universal, t.c. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness c.an be sought after by a free will ; yet 
not ahv.ays so f.ar as to embrace the well-being 
of buin.anity, which is of interest to our hum.an 
sensibilities, but only in so far as it c.an form the 
contents of a gciujral law% wdiich concerns the 
understand i Tig of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel, of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 

* Tlic-ic immljLrs refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall coniine ourselves to a few brief rchiarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will h.as two motives. (1) The first is 
the conception of liberty th.at it li.as within it. 
According to Kant, the will cc.ases to be free when 
it is determined by tlic atti action which any object 
other tb.an itself may exercise over it. This is 
wb.at might be called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of wdiatever kind it is, be per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desife the uni- 
vers.al, for only the universal is presented to ns as 
an element of puuj reason ; all tliat is empirical is 
contingent. Here we lind ourselves in the lU’escnce 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These tw'o arguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, .are in reality of very dilleieiit kinds. The 
submission of the empiiical wil! to tlie pure w ill is 
not connected wdth the idea of tlie universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewdiero wdth the social ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal allects the 
wall only wdien it becomes the object of an .attrac- 
tion, the contents of .a feeling. Kant’s ideal is a 
wall which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man whose will has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is the 
mor.al man par excellence. It seems, indeed, tliat 
lie would lack wh.at constitutes tlie soul of all com- 
plete and profound morality. The K.antian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea stripped of all psycho- 
logical basis. It expresses an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant w^as quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for hum.an conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the itfea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Kthik des 
reiiien Willens,’ t^ystem der Philosophies, 1007, pt. 
ii.). But, inspired l)y Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of practical 
re.ason, producing l.aw\s freely for human conduct, 
but as the faculty of m.aii, making the huiiiaii 
individual the sujiremc end of all his .actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and positive m.aniier, a soci.al principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 
negatively. 

Litkraturk.— F, Jodi, Gcschichte der Ethxk in der neueren 
FA Stutt part, 1882-89 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttpart, 
1898; V. Delbos, La philosophic jiratigue de Kant, Paris, 1904. 

Eugi>.nk Ehrhardt. 

AVALOKITESVARA.— I. m name.*— (a) 
Isvara, ■wliich, among imit/di/ikas (philosopliers) 
.and hhuJetas (devotees) alike, rehirs to the personal 
.and supreme god, means etymologically ‘king,’ 
‘ monarch.’ It is an epithet common to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, or .at least— for th.at name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
although he is still a ‘natural man’ (prihaffjnna) 
— to all the Bodhis.attvas who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘gre.at Bodhisattvas’ (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mah.asattva), ‘ m.asters of the ten stages of 
Bodhisattva-ship^ {dakahhumidkmra) (see Mahd- 
vyutpafti, 22, 15). But, wlion speaking of Avalo- 
kita, who is not only a ‘great god’ but a ‘god- 
providence,’ we cannot forget that Siva is called 
tlie ‘great lord* (Mahesvara) or simply, ‘the lord* 
(Isv.ara). 

(h) Tlie meaning of the conqiound ‘Avalokites- 
v.ar.a* is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may me.'in either ‘ the lord 
of what we see,* i.c. ‘of the present world,* or ‘of 

* See Kern, Gesch. i. 324, Inscr. uit uattamlfnng, 70 ; Biirnonf, 
I ntrodvetiwi, 226 ; MinayefT, Grammaire palie, ]>. 7 : Me souve- 
rairi uui volt tout’ ; Grunwedel, Lamaism, p. 130 , Rhys Davids, 
Uuddhism (1880), p. 200 ff. ; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 40, and 
JJiAS, 1894; Watters, Yuan-Chwang, i. 343: ‘the beholding 
lord.* 
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the view/ or ‘the lord whom we see/ ‘the lord 
revealed/ ‘ the master who is or was seen.’ * 

But the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks ’ ; for their translation ‘ Spyan - ras - gzigs * 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’f 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify : ‘ lord who looks down 
from on high.’ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha Bhagavanmukhdvalokana- 
para^) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion karu7idsnigdhdvalokana ’).J 

This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kem remarks, 
IS bad grammar ; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may aCTeo with him.§ 
Further, from the grammatical point of view, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies,’ ‘lord with 
compassionate glances.’ II Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘ the all-sided one,’ ‘ saitiantamukhaJ IT 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokehiara^ Lokandtiui, 
‘Lord, Protector of the world.’ M. Kern expresses 
it very well when he says that he is the ‘god of 
the present,’ ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitabha), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ (DharmakCnja), the present form of the 
Buddha, ‘ the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitabha, mIjo dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’** The texts clearly show that 

•See Kern, In8cr» wt Battambang : ‘lord contemplated * = 
Avalokita i6vara = vyakta isvara, i.e. a name of Siva, ‘lord of 
the view or of that which 13 seen ’=drsti-guru, i.e, another name 
of Siva. 

i Spyan-ras=^chak8us^ ‘eye.* It is a lofty expression. We 
have, «.(/., *thui<8-rjei spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa : karupllchaksus.a 
avalokavan' (Sarat Chandra, Diet.). Gztgs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘ to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give,’ ‘compassion.* If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following qUvOtation 
from the versified Karantia (Burnouf, Introd. p. 2‘ii6) would dispel 
it : * He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existence.’ The Mongol has niduher 
utchektmi^ ‘ who beholds,’ from niduber utchego, ‘to see,’ from 
nidun, ‘ eye ’ 

X Sddhana (text of incantation), quoted by Foucher, Icon. li. 
pp. 16, 18. \\ addell explains ‘ look down from on high ’ by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokaria^ ‘glance,’ like the smile 
{fhnita) and the beam (rahni), is a mode of communication. 

§ Burnouf, Introd. p. ‘2‘26, note. Parijita(Mahdvyutpatti, 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean panjitavdn, and it Is possible 
that there are other examples. 

I See Bothhnek-Koth, s.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means ‘a jierson to whom good-bye has been said,* 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Dioydvaddna and Mahavastu). Avalokitesvara is indee<l the 
lord of the departed and the help of the dying. The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr. F. W, Tlioraas. 

If Lotus, ch. xxiv ; Kern, li. 171 ; Beal, Catena^ 884. Like 
samantachandra and sainantdlokha^ it is an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas {Lalitavistaray 650, 11). 

*• See Kern, op. c\t. With regard to the solar character of 
Amit&bha and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Ami- 
t&bha, as it is de8cribo<l in the Amitdyurdhydna, is full of in- 
formation : ‘ all beings . . . see the settin^^ sun * (see $ 9). 
Amitabha is Siva unrevealed ; Avalokita is 6iva reveale<i. 
The infinite Indivisible light which characterizes the former 
(amtfa - dbhn) is contrasted with the finite light (mifa) of the 
latter : * Brilliant is Lokesvara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.^ Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as his body {dtnakaravapus). The 
Paradise of Amitiibha is closely connected with the town of 
Varuna in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
called SukhH (Max Muller, SBE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
‘ great King of Glory ’ reigns {Mahdsudauanatutia^ SBE xi. 
p. 247). 


Avalokita is the sun ; and, in fact, PadmapAni, 
‘lotus- bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Surya (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Vi^nu of the Buddhists. 

2. If Avalokitesvara signified originally ‘ the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace back this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. This would present difficulties.* 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconograpnic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very difierent things. 

3. Although the Mahavastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the bhumis (‘spiritual stages’) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it alx^unds with ‘ areas ’ or 
‘fields of Buddhas’ (Buddhaksetra)y there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of T)ro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita. 

In the Lalitn, among the 32,()()0 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddha, the author mentions Mai trey a, 
Dharanisvara,t several others, and particularly a 
Mahdkarunachandrin. Dr. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed hy Mahdkarunasattva (‘Sfiin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa’); now Mahdkaruna^ ‘the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
wliether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in tne Lalita.X 

4. A great many authorities § do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along with a certain number of companions, live 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence : ‘ the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Manjughosa 
at their head . . .,’ ‘Avalokita, Samantabhadra 
(‘the wdiolly auspicious’), Manjughosa (‘lovely 
voice ’ = Manjusri ’), Ksitigarbha (‘ earth-womb’), 
and Vajrin (‘ thunderbolt -holder ’ = Vajrapani),’ 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts Ave are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble g:roup of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congregation’ {Sahqha) or thinl 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the sutras, e.g. in the Dharmasanglti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compas.sion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one niu.st give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
xvrong-doing, it is yet better to sutler the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 

* The present wnter thinks that M. Kern gives a perfect 
explanation of the nature of Avalokite8\ ara, \\ho is a Biuhihist 
Siva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Siva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the ‘ measured ’ light of the sun arnl 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite li^ht {amxta). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present wriU*r 
thinks that before becoming ^iva, Avalokitesvara v^as a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita. 

t ‘Lord of the earth,* one of Siva’s names, a ‘ dhyambuddha ’ 
in the Suvarvaprabhdsa \ according to W’addell, ‘a common 
title for Manjudri ’ (J BAS, 1894, p. 55). 

J Lunar names {chandra) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahnryutpatti, 23). 

§ e.g. Bodhxcharydvatdra (ch li. 1, 48). In Mahdvy^dpatti 
(published a.d. 816-838) 23, we find the following order : Avalo- 
kite^v'ara, Maitreya, Akaiagarbha, Saniantabha<lra, Vajrapani, 
Manju4nkum&rabhuta, Sarvanivurayaviskambhin, Ksitigarbha, 
Mahasthamapr^ta, Ratnaketu, Katnapam, etc. It must be 
observe<i that Ratnapani(a future so-callo<i Dhyanibodhisattva) 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘ beginning with Ratna,’ and 
also that Manju4ri holds quite a subonlinate place. Cf. Dhar^ 
masa^raha, xii , where among the eight Bodhisattvas there 
is DO mention of Avalokita. 
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placed in you. * A valokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
but he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 
the first. 

It is probably this stage in the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
vhere a ‘ I^tus- bearer * Padmapani (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita) appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha, t 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 
position is better established, must originally 
liave taken precedence of him,J and there are 
noteworthy and well -authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon (Mahdvyutpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must bo noticed that the r6le 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva,* helpful and divine, the 
very noble (paraindrya)^ the giver of security 
(abhaymidada)i etc., was divided among Ksiti- 
garblia and his companions, before it became the 
more or less exclusive desi^ation of Avalokita. § 
Now it must be lx»rne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical ; for, Irom the 
d.awn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

5. Lotus of the True LaWy Sukhdvatlvyuha, 
Amitayurdhydnasiitra . — (a) Avalokita is not the 
piotagonist of the LotuSy but there is a >\hole 
chapter on his dptcrrc/a, his ‘ gesta,* in Skr. his 
7n(ih4it7mja,\\ He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas /Aksayamati, etc.), who along with 
him listen to Sakyamuni, with the single exception 
of Manjusri, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour’ ; it is better to think of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the formll of Buddha, Bodhi.sattva, Mahesvara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,** as the case may be, the more 
easily to fulfil his task of mercy. Aksayamati 
(‘ undecaying intelligence’) presents him Mith 
flowers ; he divides them between oukya and the 
stupa of an ‘extinct’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Aimtablia, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha. 

* See ,^iksdSy p. 2S6 ; Bodhichary avatar a y p. 314. 

t See Orunwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 106, 201 fF. 

1 Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva acknowledged in the 
Little Vehicle. He is the second in Mahdvyutpatti, 23, the first 
in VhannasaYigraha, xii ; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Groat Vehicle. Orunw’edel {Bvddhistische 
Kunst) has some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
Gandhara sculptures, and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya {Buddh. Art m India, p 192 n.). Ne\ertheless, 
the view" which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Buildhist Records, ii. Cl), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who w’ere 
more interested in tiie heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
Amitabha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
in the present living Avalokita (see especially ife. ii. 223, 1 . 
227). 

§ More or less exclusive, accordmg to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, ligyu, xiv. : Avalokita, Maitreya, 
A^a4agarbha(Khagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Manjufiri, 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhin and Ksitigarbha (Wass , 175), the 
eight Bodhisattias of the Dharmasaiigraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganaganja. 

U See the translations of Burnouf and Kern. The Mahdtmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
kusu, 162 ; Beal’s tr., Cafsna, p. 389). 

H The Stk^ds ascribes to every Bodhisattva this powder of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bo<lhi8attvas to be- 
come food and drink (pdnabht^ana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

** The association of Vajrapani with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of Tara (ed. de Blona^ Vajrapani begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita. See E. Senart, CongrU d’Alger, 
* Vajrapani ’ ; and below, p. 269*> n. |(. 


(6) The and ihe Amitayurdhydnasutra* 

supply us with a very fine theology of Amitabha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhaktif or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lokanatha was in ancient times a 
hhiksu called Dharmakara,t ‘ mine of the law ’ ; it 
is now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will bo a very long time before ho is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddlias are equal ; they possess 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge. t 
But it is very probable that they arc dill’erentiated 
in the exercise of their Buildhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Hliarmakara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Loke^va- 
raraia,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha- 
hood, lie would have a ‘ Ihiddha liehl,’ wondrously 
blessed, the happy land (Sukhftmtijyll and that is 
why there flock to him from all the ‘ Buddlia fields * 
the beings aj>ix)inted to nirrana, cither as future 
arliats or as Buddhas. IT It is with Amitilbha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance sjiend their period of 
irobation in lotus-flowers; Mith him also the 
lodhisattvas become prepared for tlieir last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds. After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of our age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the age.ft 
The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. In the heaven of Amitabha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mahasthamaprapta,tt almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic ; this 
is due to liis vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in (liUbrent forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical ; like Amitabha 
himself, he has jiaits of himself incarnated here 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment his rOle 
as provider of the Suklia\ ati. And it is he, rather 

* Sukhdvativyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redactions, 
edited by Max Muller, A?iecd. Oxoniensia, and also in fac-simile 
Mus^*e Guimet, ii., translated in SBB xlix, with the Amitdyus, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (tianalated into Chinese 
in 424). On this text cf also JBTS, 1S94, 2, 1. 

t On the human antecedents of Amita and Avalokita, cf. also 
Ri^miisat, Fo-koue-ki 

t There are two things w'hioh have no limit, the brilliance of 
Amitabha and the prajfldpratibhdna of e\ery Buddha. The 
light of Amitabha illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘special vow ’ of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
infinite number of other fields Although Amitabha is praised, 
glorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly just idea of the system may 
be fc.-med by regarding the Buddhas as saints (in the Uomaii 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
jKiwerful saints. Cf. Afahdvastu, iii. 830. 15. 

§ A name of Avalokita. 

II More refined in charity is the wish expressed in Rarutia- 
puTidarika ‘ to have a Buddha field ’ inhabited by inferior beings 
o\erwhelmed by calamities, in order to have a more worthy 
object of pity. 

If In the kingdom of Amitabha all the Bodhisattvas are in 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
special wish {jpranidhdnavike^a) to save others, ft is note- 
worthy that our text admits the existence of arhats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, i.e. beings ajipolnted to attain 
to nirvana without passing through the stage of Buddhahood. 
The Great Vehicle believes that all beings will become Buddhas 
but this was not the belief of Hiuen Tsiang. * 

** They do not even have to move in order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

ft Schmidt, ifberdie tausend Buddhas (p. 106) ; and RiSmusat 
Cosmogonie, Melanges Posthuines. * 

XI In modern (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhivati, Vajrapftni 
takes the place of Mahasthama (Foucher, Catalogue, p 83) 
The Japanese representation of the Siikhavati is nearer the 
original text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mahasth&ma often have 
stupas on their heads (Grunwedol, Bitddh. Kunst, P. 193 and 
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than Amitabha himself, who is the lord of the 
SukhavatL* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the * rationalist ’ Great Vehicle 
tliey have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors ; t their 
presence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
lor personal effort. In the Sukhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Krai^navite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavatl. 
The Amitdyurdhydna does away with this restric- 
tion : the pan icide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Vipmpurdria, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(r) It is to this period that the iconograpliic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the archaeologists examined them ; and 
we are quite justified in referring to them here, as 
the Amitdyurdhydna speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
giant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
he is facing Mai trey a, Tara, and Maniusri, and 
probably also Mahisthama — wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon. J They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitdyurdhydnasutra 

f )laces a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
ligb, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitablia ; this is clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Iliuen Tsiang), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amita blia.§ 

The Chinese pilgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Manjusri and Avalokita, and on the Prajua, 
Iliuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 
yanistic’ (Baddh, Records, ii. 61) — the same thing 
liappened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
— but he tells the curious story of Gunaprabha, 
who, when he was transferred to the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhiksu’ is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192).|| 

* lie is called Sukhflvatidvara (TrikdriLdatesa). 
t See the ‘Code du Mah&yana en Chine,’ where Avalokita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Groot, p. 98). 

I The information of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Foucher. The la'^t inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, Icon, 110 ; 
Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 247 ; JRAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think tnat Mount Totala, to the cast of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet {Tdrandiha, 144, 203; Foucher, Icon., 28; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1906, pp. 364, 388). 

§The relation between ‘ Dhyanibuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. Adibudoha. WassilielT mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Cf. Grunwedel, Btuldh. 
Art in India, p. 196 f. 

11 For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
Maiiayana. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the Avalokitavrata and the Bhadracharipraxd- 
dhdna (Nanjio. 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
upon as sacred texts by the Sautr&ntikas, ivho are supmsed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Kdranda- 
vyuha* and in the &urah(ja7na\^ but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sutra, but with PurAnic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Ihiddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(a) In some of its features the Karandavyuha t 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitdyurdhydna : 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship S&kyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabha’s compliments ; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabhadra : no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance (pratibhdna) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his w^orth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
j)ore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat, 
p. 25), r(3garded from another point of view, that 
the infciior gods issue: the sun and the moon 
come out of nis eyes ; § Mahe^vara, who will be 
called MahAdeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his forehea(I ; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour ; from his lingers fiow rivers wdiich cool 
the hells and feed the pretas ( * ghosts ’) ; he terrifies 
all the demons and puts Vajrapani to fiight.il 

There is no need lor astonisnment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician (vidyadhi- 
pati, ayiekamantraiatdvakh'na ) ; he is in possession 
of the formulfc (in which ho glories in the Ami- 
tdyurdhydna) ; but, above all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula dm mani padvie hum.^ 

* See the Calcutta edition, 1873 ; Csoma-Feer, p. 246 ; Hodg- 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala (Buddh. Lit, pp. 
9r), 101); the masterly exjiosition of Biirnouf (/nfrod. p. 221). 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.d. 61C (Scnlagint- 
iveit, p. 84 ; Kockhill, p, 212), hut the original is supposed to 
ha\e been in existence from the time of the iiijthical king 
Lha-tho-tho-ri (a d. 427) ; see Grunwedel, Myth. 451, 247. On 
the M axil ’bkU’h hum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, \^hioh is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Uockhill, 212, and Schla- 
gintweit, 84. For the history of the Uaksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii. 241. 

t Ch. vi. See Beal, Catena, 39. 284 ; Nanjio, 390 (tr. a d. 
384-417); Wass , 175 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 , and the quotations from 
the Biksdsamuchchaya. Enumerating the innumerable, we dis- 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases in which he 
provides safety, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Aim- 
lablm the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

X SakyamuTii speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivarar^avi^kambhin 
and Ratnapani. A\alokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
lists of 108 names later? 

5 Surydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loc. cit.)\ cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

11 V ajrapdi^iridrdvaxsakara. In the Bodhicharydratdra , Vaj- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dis])eller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells ; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal l)eing8 

It IS this famous formula that is in view in the Di vydvqdnna 
(foot of p. 013) which makes no mention of Avalokita. Sak^a- 
muni imimrts it to Ananda ; it was preache<l by the six Buddhas, 
it IS known to ISakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 541 ; Kern, Gesch. i. 400). 
The Tibetans claim that it fell do\\n to thorn from heaien 
about A.D. 400. So far os the present ritcr knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemnlated in Nanjio, No 326 (tr. a.d. 420), 
which contains two dhdraxiis and two bijas. A great deal 
has been written about the ‘ formula of six s.\ llables ’ We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; Riimusat, Melanges, p. 99, 
Fo-koue-ki, p. 118 ; Schlagmtweit, pp. 64 and 65 ; Grunwedel, 
Lamavsm, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an 
obscene interpretation. Ma\n and padrru in this Jargon have 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, K^musata cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464, 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this * hexasyllabic 
(§adak§arl) knowledge (vidya) ’ ? No. Is there a 
being who possesses it ? No. It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its other 
side : whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose ‘heart,* Le. ‘mystery,’ the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ‘Adored one’ (vandita) 
is a sullicient description of him. He is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Saiigha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderlK)lt (vajrahiya^ainra), the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (Tathdgata- 
•i'Mnakoti), and becomes like a dhdUistffjxi, a stupa 
with relics, t 

{b) Iconography and the manuals of incantation, i 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with Avorsliip and daily idolatry.§ 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as eaily as 
the 10th and 11th cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
(sadhanas) prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother- country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of Udyana, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the wdiole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.K We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.IT In one hand he bears the lotus 
{pad//ia),** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘ bestower of favour,’ and a ghost {preta) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flo>\s from his lingers. 
satellites Avalokita has Tara (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva (‘horse- 
necked’), the guardian of the 30,500,0()0 magical 
forinulm, and hiudhana, who is also a friend of 

* This ma^ncian (mdydvin) with eleven heads — this shows 
the best and truest form of his ^wlyiiiorphism — is inroni- 
prehensible. He appears and disapiiears like a meteor (jvalann 
ivdgnipiruiah). He has a hundred thousand arms and a hundrecl 
thousand tunes ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future (tnkdla). He was at work when Sakva 
mum was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except w'hen all beings have entere<l nirvana. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
* matured,* and who ow'e everything to him; there is deliver- 
ance only in the hexasyllabic formula. 

t Let us recall the fact that the Kdraxi4avyuha in verse adds 
some details in the ‘ Adibuddhistic ’ sense (see art Adibcddiia). 
But note that there is nothinj' to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the Mayiki-bka’hbum^ Avalokita is 
bom from a white ray from Aimtabha's left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age), nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘ Dhyani- 
buddhas’ and their ‘sons’; Vajrapini is a malevolent being, 
Ratnapani is a fiersonage of secondary rank. Avalokita is 
nowhere, so far as w'e can see, called Padmapani. 

The bija of Avalokita seems always to be hrih ; his mantra 
is the hexasyllabic formula (see the beautiful plate, Sohlagintweit, 
p. 66), but sometimes we find 6m vajradharma hrih. 

§ There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Kdrandavyuha and of the Mdydjdldbhisanibodhi. 

R Foucher, leonogra'phie^ i. and li. 

IT Trikdiydaie^a, which gets its information from Vyadl (Vin- 
dhyaviisin?) gives the names Ixike^vara, Amitibhasekhara, Pad- 
map4rii, and also Khasariiana, K&randavyuha, Sukhavati^vara. 
Tari is the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Alrea^ly at Safichi the ‘ lotus ’ is represented in the hand of 
a great many {lersonages, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Orunwedel, Buddk, Kunst,- p. 167). It is 
worthy of notice that neither the Lotus of the True Law nor the 
Snkhdvati nor the Amitdyus nor the Kdrap^a seems to know 
Padmapam. 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined in anjali (the hands forming 
a cup) as a sign of respect ; the other two hold 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope’s skin and the water-pot. 
And then, when the god receives the names of 
Jsiva, Amoghapasa, Halahala, Nilakantha, Padma- 
nartesvara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eyes 
become multiplied, and he carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls lilled with flowers, bows, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, besides those which 
clearly show the identilication with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: (1) the figure of Siih- 
hanada (‘lion’s cry’). This was the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamuni ; Manju^ri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused 
with Maujusri, is seated on the lion, canies the 
book and the sword of Mafijusri, but all the time 
retains his own attiibutes as well. (2) The figure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor ; * this is 
a sculptured interpretation of the universality 
of the god. (3) The figure with eleven heaos 
(thrt'e, tliree, three, one, one, the last one being 
tlie head of Amitabha) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saman- 
tamukha.t It corresi)onds to a lef:end which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita ; ‘ May my 
head split asunder,’ the god had said, ‘ if I fail in 
my vow to save beings ! ’ — an old Buddhist expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
ellicacy of his elForts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitabha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new. 

We shall also quote a modern Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of tlie dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero : ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogins call him the King of the Fishes (Matsy- 
endra), the devotees of the female deities (.^dktas) 
call him ^ftkti, the Buddhists call him Lokeh- 
vara. All honour to this being, whose true form 
is Brahman.’ t This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par excellencey i.e, with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female energy, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Taras, § that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into a woman had 
probably been already eftected in India. || 

7* We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 

* ‘With an eye in the palm of each hand ’ (Saiidlierg:, Collo- 
quia* Tibetan, p. 197). Sometimes o^ily sixty -six arms are 
represented (Foucher, Catal 15) 

t See Schlaj,nntweit, p. 64 ; Schmidt, Furachungen, p. 202 (the 
head is broken into ten pieces). This number eleven recalls 
the eleven Kudras, and shows us A\alokita as a disguised 6iva. 
Hieing Vagi-svara, he is none the less Brahma w'hen he becomes 
Siva.l It may lie useful to mention that the Avalokita- 
ekada^arnukhadhfirania (Nanjio, 327, 328) were translated into 
Chinese in 557 -581 Among the other Sainantao (Mahdvyut- 
path, 23, 31, 36, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantahhadra 
(Lotus, xxvi. ; Kern, p. 437, note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of the ‘ Dhy&nilxidhisattvas * who is not a pd^u* 
(vajra, ratna, padma, m&vapdxii\ 

t Inscription dated 792 ; see ind. Antiquary^ ix. 192, Kern, 
Vermenging, p. 14 ; on Matsyendra, see Wilson, ii. 80, and i. 
214 ; Kern, op. cit , 42, and L<ivi, JS&pal, i. 349 ff He belongs 
to the mysterious line of ‘ Siddhas,* masters of the Hathayoga, 
civilizers (?) of Nepal. Sometimes he is the son of AdinUtna, 
and IS placed five spiritual generations previous to Gorakh- 
nath ; sometimes he is Gorakhn/lth*s disciple There may be 
concealed under his name a histoncal personage identified with 
Ahjapani = l*admapjlni. But although tlie mythical explana- 
tion finds very little favour, euheinerisiii in such a subject 
seems almost chimerical. An important iconographic detail 
is that Avalokita is white, except in Nepal, where he is red 
(Foucher, Cat. 16, etc.). 

5 JDTSy 1894, 2. 1. 

ii On the Chinese Avalokita, see Eitcl, Uandbook, p. 22. 
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the monastic dignitaries are nirmdims (sprul-pa= 
klioubilgan) of the chief deities ; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article LAmaism 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokitesvara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great Lama (rgyal- 
ba ryga-mtsho), while Amitabha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Lamaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan ; but it is quite as 
certain triat many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by tlieir magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 

Literature.— Detailed bibliography in Burgess, Arch. Sur- 
vey of Western India, No. 6 (1883), p. 14, and Grunwedel, 
MyUwlorjie, 1900, notes 29. 

ORIGINAL SOU ROES. -^IjQxicoTm ; Mahivyutpatti, Dharmasah- 
graha, Trikandafiesa, Sadclharmapundarika, Sukhavativyuha, 
Aniitayurdhvanasulra, Bodhicharyavatara, Karandavyuha. 

TIRKTAN SOURCES.— A MG ii. 330 ; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Dictionary, p. 806, JASB (1882) li. 126. 

CHINESE SOURCES. — lIaTi]\o, Catalogue, 1883, Nos. 827 ff.; 
Beal, Catena, 1878 (Suraiigama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Hodgson, Burnouf, WassiliefT, 
Keiii, Koppen, Schlagintweit, Pander, Waddell, and Grun- 
\Nedcl, the reoflor is referred to Wilson, Select Works, i. 213, 
ii. 1-39, liauddha Tracts from Nepal, 1862 , Kern, Inscrip. uit 
Hat tain bang, Amsterdam, 1899, Vertnenging van Qimisme, 
1S.S8 ; Foucher, Iconographie, i., and ii.,1905; Blonay, 
Dicsse Tdrd, 1891^; Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddh Art in 
Iiidta'i, 1901; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalokita,* 
J HAS, 1894, 61-89, Gazetteer of Sikhim, 1893, p. 250 ; specially 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arch. Surv. Rep. of Westei^i India, 
No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 5, 1883 ; Pander, Pantheon des 
Tschangtscha llutuktu, Berlin, 1890. 

L. DE LA VALLflE POUSSIN. 

AVARICE. — Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorliing passion for earthly pos.sessions and a selfish 
gnititieation in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
g('tting the avaricious man is tempted to put aside 
all considerations that stand between liini and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to wliich any possession can bo put 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted to this 
second feature, while the jiassionate desire that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
(covetousness (wh. sec). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the storing of 
v<‘alth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have ; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

The avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and yet it may 
b<^ doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, but even in his 
most debased state he probably sees in it tlie possi- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. Ho 
probably pictures in his imigination the splendour 
with whicli he might surround himself, the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at first, 
a\'arice leads men to amass money because of the 
command it gives over the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, an(i because of its efficacy as an instrument 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory^, 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power ; although it may continue even 
when pleasure and jiower seem no longer likely to 
bo gratified. In its lost stage it becomes repellent 
to all, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon- worshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is graphically described by Dante, 
who represents the miser as oleaving to the dust, in Purgatory 
(Longfellow’s tr. xix. 120 ff.)— 


‘ Even 08 our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things. 

So justice here has merged it in the earth.’ 

A similar conception is found in Milton’s description of Mammon 
{Par. Lost, i. 680 ff.), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent— 

* admiring more 

The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In \i8ion beatific.’ 

Cf. also Banyan’s account of the man with the muck-rake, who 
was so intent upon the things of earth that he had no eye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that tlie folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt oy the noblest writers. Dante {Inferno, vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

‘ For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.’ 

The miser is represented frequently in literature, as in Molifere's 
VAvare and in Plautus’s Aulularia, on which .Mol lire’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious is w^ell 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Aulularia: *Nec noctu, nec dm, quietus un(juam eram : nunc 
dormiam.* lie has bestowed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. Now he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussmg) : ‘ If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessary .... When 

sent out ... on a public' cornmiBsiori, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or IS about to have his daughter niarned, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.’ 

Restraints may be put upon avarice ]>y the laws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. {Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
prolit, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may all 
be declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g. money may 
not be hoarded by any one in such a vay that his 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on thti State for 
support ^^hlle he has money at his (‘ommand. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to sujiport his 
children. Children are liound to sujipoit their 
parents. In these and other ways law may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to hoard pos'^essions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with all theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these all private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, aholislied. Kent might 
still be paid to the community, but interest would 
cease. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendcied. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing caiiitalist^, served hy com- 
petitive wage-lalx)iir, to strike at the system that 
enconrag(*s the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an ellort may be made to 
check avarice by one great act, as hy tlie vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
interest in property and all power over it. This 
vow, along uith the vow of chastity and oliedience, 
was adopted hy the Dominicans and Francisc^ins 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the personal life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Christi- 
anity teaches that selhshness is a deadly sin ^\hich 
must give place to a supreme, love for God, and to 
the love ot neighliour as well as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, lie should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, but possess them 
as if he possessed them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks lirst the kingdom of God, 
all things needful for life will be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to be 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 
power, but, regarding himself as a steward of God, 
he is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

Literature.— Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, 
cd. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1875 ; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory'^, London, 1886; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins, London, 1901 ; Mozley, University Sermons^, 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
astxcxsm, London, 1903. D. MaCRAE ToD. 

AVERROES, AVERROISM. - i. Life. - 

‘ Averroes * is a corruption of the Arabic name I bn 
Rushd. Abu *1-Walia Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Rushd was born at Cordova in the 
year A.H. 520 (A.D. 1120), of a family of standing. 
His grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some important works on law. llis father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Abu Jafar Harun 
of Truxillo. He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated tiieosophist Ibn 'Arabi. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesli (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufail to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Almohad Abu Ya'qub Yusuf. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

‘ When I came into the presence of the Amir of the F'aithful,’ 
he says, ‘I found him alone with Ibn who began to 

eulogize me. . . . After asking my own, my father’s, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion : ** What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it nave a heginningY ” A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless.* The Aimr, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlocked for in a prince, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroes to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that tlie Amir often complained about the ob'scurity 
of the Greek phil<)soj)liers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 

assage in Ibn Tufail’s philosophical romance, Hay 

en Yakzdii, that is supposed to be an allusion U) 
Averroes, who was ju^t then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 565 Averroes was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to tlie 
comuo.sition of his greatest works, although he felt 
buruened all the time with public duties. lie 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 back again at 
Marrakesh, wliere YusQf appointed liim his chief 
physician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 
Wlien Yusuf sent him back to Cordova, he bore 
the title of * Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroes continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya'qub al-MansQr, Yusufs 
successor ; then he fell into disgrace. Tliis was 
the result of the opposition nis writings en- 
countered from the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that his philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him of vari- 
oils heresies (see below, § 3) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew. 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthoaoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

These ciecrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroes was recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the TagazQt gate. 


2. Works.—AverroSs* great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West in the Middle Ages. His pliilosopliy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But tlie care 
with which he composed his commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in Miisalnian teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. These 
three decrees correspond to the three years or three 
eriods into which philosophical instruction was 
ivided. It is in this way too that the Qur’an or 
the 'akdid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islam, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics, 
the Physics, the treatises on the Sky and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics ; but no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animals, and the Politics, In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Logic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics, H. Derenbourg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiuma 
(jawdmi) in the library of the Escurial. This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the autiior of the History of the 
Almohads (Fagiian’s tr. p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, tlie 
Tahdfut al’Tahdfut (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled against the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Renan mentions as having been written 
by Averroes besides his commentaries, hut which 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Farabi’s Jjogic and on his manner of comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’s 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith (' Akidah) of the Mahdi Ibn Tuinart. 
Averroes was the author also of works on Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the last 
named, we possess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kulliydt (i,e, ‘Generalities’). 

3. Doctrine.— It is by no means certain that the 
Western writings which we possess on Averro(‘s 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. 11 is 
philosophy was liercely attacked by the theo- 
logians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of al-Ghazali 
entitled Tahdfut (‘Destruction,’ or ‘Vanity of 
Philosophers’), where he applies it to al-Farabi 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-GhazMi reproaches 
‘ philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinions 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroes. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by MusalmS^ns, but oy Christians as well ; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroes, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difficult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of all his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not absolutely guarded against this fundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroes’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroes as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroes’ doctrine according 
to Renan : 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and rc- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points, lie 
further represents Averroes as a downright determinist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe, lie says, moreover, in several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
impressed with the great influence of Neo-Platonism in laliim — 
an influence brought into evidence by Dieterici — he tries to 
trace the ideas of the Arabic philosopher to Aristotle, which he 
sometimes flnds rather difficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these different w^ays 
of looking at Averroes. We believe that ne 
must be studied as belonging to the school called 
al’falusifa (‘ riiilosophers ’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farabi and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonic tlian Peripatetic ; that Averroes’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in princijile, differ- 
ing from it only in unessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut nl-Tahdfut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) whicli 
Averroes wrote in reply to al-Ghazali’s Tahdfut, 
Al-Ghazali attaekod al-Farabi and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently happens that Averroes finds 
al-Ghazali’s criticism justified, and ho reproaches 
his predecessors for giving liini this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system ; but 
these modifications deal only wdth details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroes on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosonhers ’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics ? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
Averroes than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems Avell founded. 

Let us now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroes’ philosoi)liy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points in Avicenna’s pliilosophy. 
This is not a very easy task ; for Averroes himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. Ho is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have loss firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world, — The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu'taziliteSy such as Abu’l-Hudail and 
TumSmah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averroes, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power ; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex nihxlo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averroes 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not difler 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time— a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time : it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The w'orld then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘mover’ or ‘agent.’ On this point Averroes recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s wliicii does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial uodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement ; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent.’ In this way Averroes distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause {(ztemxtas secundum tempuSy cetermtas sec- 
undum essentinm), God alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an a^ent. 

(2) Origin of multqdicity.-^li^imn remarks that 
the 2 )roblom which engrossed Averroes most was 
that of the origin of beings ; we might say, witli 
more precision, the oiigiii of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic scliool. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emeige from Him ? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring ’ ; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from (Jrod a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘ first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintiim this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he jirofesscs is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to he more 
supple and synthetic. 

lie admits, like all his school, tlie succession of 
the celestial sidieres, considered as incorruptible, 
animated, and moved by intelligences. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of know ledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘dispositions’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted — an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rejecting this opinion, 
Averroes continues to diminish the importance of 
the rCle of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the liist 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so oidered and connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the different faculties, the mem- 
beis, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because of 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it can 
be said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as Ave read in the Qur’an. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There ilows then from the unit, t.c. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself, which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
difterent beings that comiiose the world harmonize. 
lUit Averroes seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in God. — Averroes gives us his idea 
of the philosoi)hic argument tliat ‘ the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.* He does 
not agree Avith the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that (4od is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehemis in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not coniprehona the 
beings that are below Him, it signilies that He 
does not know them in the Avay in which Ave knoAV 
(liem, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any other being existed Avho pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God AA'ouId 
have an ‘ Jissociate ’ in His knoAvledgc, and He 
Avoiild no longer lie unicpie. This is Avhy it is 
impossible to say that Divine knoAvledge is general, 
or that it is ])articular ; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, avIio are the 
causes of human knowledge, but Avho cannot be 
the cause of God’s knoAvlcdge. 

To sum up : Ave cannot, according to AA^erroes, 
admit that the knoAvledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect Avould be neces- 
sary to the more perfect ; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He Avould not he intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in Avhich avc 
know them. 

This theory of tlie different orders of existence i*' 
nev'crthelcss, a little obscure. Averroes tries to 
ex])lain it by comparing it to colour, Avhich is one 
in its e>seiice but has dillerent degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In view of this explanation it AA^ould 
be iinjust to claim that Averroe.s’ system denies 
l^rovidence. 

(4) The soul and the intellect.— We may take 
it that Averroes’ psychology is, as a aaIioIc, con- 
structe<l like that of Avicenna. Hut there is one 
jioint in this system which Ave must not forget, the 
distinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often Ixion said that 
Averroes taught the ‘unity of the sour and the 
unity of the intellect in the universti, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present Avriter does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, about the universal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. Hut still AA^e must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of ‘ Philosophers,* the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in degree ; that is to say, the 
intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. W'e feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely tree from all matter ; it is e.ssentialiy that 
which is opposed to the common idea of matter ; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract ; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
srml, in Musalman philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 
animates matter ; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


with and involved in it. At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have an idea of this power similar 
to that of the modern psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following : — 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the bodies. No philosopher will deny that there is a celestial 
heat in the elements which serve as support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the ** natural celestial 
faculty " Galen calls it the “ informing faculty.” These souls 
form bodies ; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
18 separate from the body ; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said: “At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see.” ' (Tah(\fvt, p. 138). 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
iiidiMduality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroes points out 
after a passage in which ho has been Bi)eaking of the unity of 
the intelligence : ‘This argument,' he 8a^8, ‘ is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
sav : “It is not exempt from the condition of individuality"' 
(op. cit. p. 137). 

The soul, tlicrefore, according to this doctrine, 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
IxKiy. It may do so. Arj^uments of a purely 
jihilosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they shoAv that 
it is ])ossible. Such seems to bo Avcrroivs’ point of 
A'ieAv on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, lie leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘ It is a very ditheult prob- 
lem,* he says. The pliilosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point Ave have just 
seen — the knoAAdedge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, .since it forms it, it cannot depend upon 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destiiietion 
of the soul fiom that of the body. TJii.s agrees 
AAuth Avliat AA^e find in Avicenna. 

Helief in the survi\^al of individual souls, com- 
bined Avith lieJief in the eternity of the Avorld, 
brings up a difficulty Avitli regard to infinite 
number. Since the nuinb(*r of souls pnxluced at 
the beginning of the Avoild is AAithoiit end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. Noav, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number. Averroes agrees Avith 
the majority. He seems to solve the difficulty by 
counting only a single soul as a j>nncij)le ; he does 
not apply number to the particular s«»uls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
Av'^errocs refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of oldects that are quite detached from one 
another ; but he does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the case of olijccts previou.sly bound to 
a general unity. 

Such is, as nearly as Ave can judge, the real im- 
port of Averroi^s’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite impo.^sible to admit the 
contrary opinion, Avhich is that Averroes denied 
the survival of the soul. For there is no doubt 
that AverroSs claimed to remain one of the 
faithful. Noav it is an absolute impossibility that 
he could believe himself a Musalman and at the 
same time deny the immortality of the soul. His 
thought must have I>ecn, like that of tlie AA’hole 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosophy 
Avas true in the main, and that the Muhammadan 
faith was also true ; that conseiiuently there should 
be no essential point of contradiction between them, 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of ‘ the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of ‘ the unity 
of the soul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroes explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity : ‘ Ghazaly he says, 

* has taken this argument from the Philosophers : 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiidied 
tlirough oririn, position, or constituent. This 
conception, tnerefore, cannot be subiected to birth 
and destruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal ; 
neither are they born nor do they die excei)t by 
accident, that is to sav, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, i.c. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is God. 'Fhe human intelli- 
g(‘nce perceives general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in which these ideiis reside. These exist 
aiitually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes perfect ; it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished ; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘ material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. We see in the works of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna the diflbrent degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, i.c, to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This systciin is quite clear. It is very evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a mere 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘l)erfected’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non-imnioi tality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood wny the Philosophers considered the 
question of individual survival in connexion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(6) Resurrection . — Al-Ghazall accused the school 
of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, considering the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur’an. Averroes denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Tafuifut, Kenan gives a somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this pjissage (Aver, p. 158). 
Averroes says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, prior to j.milosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that this dogma is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi- 
ness of the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ ho says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd ; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect hiuipiness only by 
associating with the multitude’ (Tafuifut, p. *139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 


Averroes interpreted this doctrine thus : the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life ; ‘ that which 
wull be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this w’orld ; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
^nnqt be born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized ; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perished in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn 'Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.* ‘That proves,* says 
Averroes, ‘that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world* (op, cit. p. 140). 

Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
sense passages such as Kenan quotes (pp. 156, 157), 
in which Averroes disapproves of the use of myths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or says 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a repre.senta- 
tion of the other w^orld may be false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of rc^vard. 

(6) Truth and taw, — In politics, Averroes, like 
al-Farabi, follow'S in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Republic he commented on; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religious truth. He accei>ts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, half 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of w’oman, does not at all agree with the customs 
of Islam. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the w hole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient jiliilosophy 
was considered true as a whole ; ami all its docu- 
ments, even t!te most diverge, could he brought 
into accord, the commentator liaMiig the settled 
conviction that they could neither contrmlict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises of Averroes in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This work icquiied 
some ‘interpreting’ of the t^ui’an ami a slight 
changing of its meaning. We get u^cd to eiiorts 
of this kind in the study of the philosopheis 
previous to Averroes, and certain more or less 
heterodox sects in Lslani, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Ba^ra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averroes the extreme form "of this 
conception, which, admitting a p7'wri the two 
truths, philo.sophical and prophetic, end< in assimi- 
lating tlie j)hilosopher and the projihol. .lu>t as 
there must always l>e pro]>hets here on eaiih, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the human woihl 
into relation with the world beyond, so nKo niU'^r 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the acti\e intellect, tlicie niu-t 
always be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few* men of great intel- 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers u hose spirit 
participates in eternal trutli. 

In this passage, A verroe*. is no longer I’eripatctic ; 
but neither is he original ; he is merely in accoid 
with his world and lii'> time. He is a syiicretist ; 
he is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somew’hat antagon- 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and summit of his philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that kind. 

4 . Short history of Averroism.— Averroes’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14th century. In the 13th cent., Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopaedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averrocs’ works. The 
Spaniard Slicm-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages from Averroes in his 
own works. To^^ald 3 tlio middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averroes had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they w'orked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo. 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150. 
The Jews had cut down the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews. 

A few years later, translations of al-Kmdi and 
al-Farabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroes. Of most impoitance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on de Cttlo et Munao and 
of the treatise On the Soxd, Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the liouse of Hohenstauhm, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso X. and Frederick il. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalmdn scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answ ers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s W'orks have 
passed into the West ; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, pLayed the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission ? M. Forget, wlio, 
a few years ago, again took up this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot IJb given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. The Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics, the nineteen books on 
History of Animals, tiie treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Rhetoric, and the Poetics, The first com- 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the encf of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niplius and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroes. Then new versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the traii.^lators may be mentioned *lacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul III., 
Abraham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmans. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroes’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gilles of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, .and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods : by tlie 
provincial council of Paris in 1209 ; by Pobert de 
Courson in 1215; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240 ; by Etienne Tempier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 and 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, liad held 
sway in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 

Literatltrk —I. Editions of A VF/moilT won ns,— T he t^A 0 
most important Latin e<iitions of Averroes are those of Niphiis, 
1495-97, and of Junta, 1553. Arabic or Hebrew texts : Tahajut 
al-TahafxUy iCd^iTo, a. 11 . 1803; J. Muller, Philosophy and 
Theology of Averroes^ Munich, 1859 (Germ. tr. 1876); II com- 
mento medio di Averroe alia Poetica di Aristotile, edited 
in Arabic and in Hebrew by Lasinio, with Ital. tr., 1872; Jl 
testa araho del commento rnedio di Averroe alia liettonca di 
Anstotile, by the same editor; Freudenthal and Frankel, 
‘Die duich Averroes crhaltenen Fragfinente Alexanders zur 
Metuphysik des Aristoteles,' with translation into German, m 
MBA W, 1884 ; M. Worms, ‘ Die Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit 
der Welt bei den mittelalterlichen arabischen Philosophen,’ in 
Baeumker and von Hertling^’s Beitrage, Munster, 1900. 

II. WOBKS ON AVJCiiJiOJSM,—Renaji, Averrots et VAver- 
roisme^, Pans, 1809 ; Munk, Melanges de philosophte juive et 
arabe, Pans, 1857, also art. in Franck’s Diclionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiqii^s \ F, Lasinio, ‘Studi sopra Averroe,’ Annual 10 
della socictd italiana per gli studii or,, 1872-73 ; A. F. Mehrcn, 

* Et sur la philosophic d’ Averroes, concernant ses rapports aveo 
celle d’ Avicenne et de GazzMi,’ Mus^on, vii. 613 ; Forget, ‘Lcs 
philosophes arabes et la philosophie scolastique,’ Compte rendu 
du troisi^me congr^s scxentifiqne international des catkoliques, 
Brussels, 1895 ; P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant VAverrosime 
latin au xiii^ svecle, 1899, T. J. de Boer, The Ilisiory of 
Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903. 

RON Carra de Vaux. 

AVESTA. — The Avesta, the sacred Ixiok of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of tlie pro- 
phet /arathushtra, or Zoroaster, and serves at the 
piesent day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 
India and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see artt. 
Gabars, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
present form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of the Greeks over the Persians at 
Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

I. Name. — The designation ‘ Avesta ’ is derived 
from the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpastdk, or 
avistdk, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
tion. Possibly tliis term, like the Sanskrit veda, 
may signify ‘wisdom,* ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. form upastd, and denotes ‘ tlie original text,’ 
‘ the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term zand (cf. 
Av. dzainti), ‘commentary,’ ‘explanation.’ In 
the exegetical and religious works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase dpastdk va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta^ which was used by Hyde (1700) and 
by Anquetil du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators. 

2 . Original form. — The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200 chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari (AnnaleSj i. 675) and Mas'udi (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred book, and Pliny the Elder 
(HN XXX. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
of the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further conlirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dlnlcar^ 
and the later Persian Rivdyats^ which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

Accordinjj to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or nooks, each of which was considered to corresiK>nd 
with one of the 21 words of* the Ahiina-Vairya {q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
ineutary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the first (called gasdn^ or Qatha gn^oup, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1, 2, 3, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called dd^ik, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 16-19, 12, 14) contaimng laws and pro- 
scriptions, and the third (called hdtak-mdntarik, or Hadha- 
manthra group , and consisting of Nasks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkart, Of Nasks 8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 16, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed 'after Alexander.* 
Hie subjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows: Nask 1, virtue and piety ; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegctical — the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in it ; 4, cosmogony ; 5, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for various ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) and his wars with Arjasp ; 11, various 
religious and worldly duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
and the Saviour that is to come ; 14, worship of Ormazd and 
the archangels ; 15, dispensing of justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law ; 17, priestly and ritual code, 
general regulations ; 18, law of property and family relations ; 
19, the Vidovdad, or Vendidad, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopaedic in character. 

3 . History. — According to traditions, tho sub- 
stance of xvliich there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achtemenians. Tabari 
states that KingVishtAspa, Zoroaster*s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ^ Stronghold of Records’ at Stakhra 
(Perse polls) — a tradition which is in substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the Dinkart 
(III. 3, VII. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the * treasury of ^lapigan ’ at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and P resent ^ 
p. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
ShatroVid-x Airdn^ another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the ‘ treasury ’ of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyddgdr-i Zarirdn^ Shatroihd-i Airdn, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JRASBo xx. 


No. 54 ; and Jackson, Noldeke Studien^ Strassburg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of ‘ the accursed Iskandar ’ 
(Alexander) in B.c. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achaernenians at Persepolis, and when his 
conquering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the power of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid andParthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Khusru Anushirvan (A.D. 531-579), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Volo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. Til is work was eagerly continued by tho 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
PApak&n (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
hi^ priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shahpuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta^ iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, ‘ Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp, xxx-xlvii, and JA^ new 
series, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555 ; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Tansar' s Alien ed Letter , 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Ooservations 
on Darmesteter' s TJicot^/^ Leipzig, 1898 ; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo ^ the Ac/iceinenidSy and Israel ^ 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more serious even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and tho centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur’an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastrians who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India ; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4 , Present contents. — The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions: (a) Yasna^ 
including (5) the Gdthds^ (c) Visparad^ (d) 'Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishesy Gdhsy etc., (/) 
Vendldady (g) Fragments. These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. ( 1 ) The first group 
comprises the Vendidad, Visjiarad, and Yasna, 
which are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which tliey are to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddahy ‘ Vendidftd 
Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 
* See art. Ardashir i. voL L p. 774. 
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as separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by a rendering in Palilavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yaslits, wiiich are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Kkordah 
Avista, ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small Avesta.* 
Tins forms a species of prayer-book for the 
laity. 

(a) Yasna . — The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, apart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paiation and olfering of the pardhom (the juice of 
the llaoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
in^prcdients). l^arts of the book, however, deal 
only indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called HCtiiiy Ildy which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis (kusti), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v. and xviii. are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii., and chaf)ters Ixiii., 
Ixiv., Ixvi., Ixvii., and Ixxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly eqiial divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii.-lv., Ivi.- 
Iwii.). The first part begins Avith an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii,), and the dedication of the oblation [myazda) 
and other ofleriiigs witli similar formulas (id. 1-8, 
iv.). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
the//om (ix.-xi.), in which llaoma, the branch 
from whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink \vas prepared, is personified and wor- 
shi])ped both as plant and as divinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
begin the vso-called Staota y^esnya^ chapters of the 
Stot-Yasht, or tw’enty-first Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, wdiich continue, wdth interruptions, as far 
as chapter Iviii. In the eiirly chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
t)j<‘ various forms of lire (xvii.). Chapters xix.- 
x\i contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
j)r.\yers, the Ahnna Vairya, Ashcm Votiil, and 
Yeiighe Hdtdm, and represent part of the third 
original Nask, called the Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxii.-xxvii.) make up «a further 
liturgical sequence, called Hunidst Yasht, which 
accompanies the second preparation of the llaoma 
juice in the ceremony. The five GdtJuts, which 
together with the Yasna Haptanghditi form 
chapters xxviii.-liii. (excepting hi.), stand out in 
marked contrast wdth the other parts of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph beloAv. 
Cliapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gathas. Chapter liv. consi.sts of 
hut a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
with wdiich the Saoshyants are to restore the flead 
to life at the day of resin rection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the Gathas (Iv.) conies the 
Srosh Yasht (Ivii. ), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded hy a briefer chapter 
in th^ same vein (Ivi.) hy way of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix.), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
bles.sing on the house of a pious Avorshipper (Ix.), 
a formula of exorcism (IxL), and a scries of stanzas 
to lie recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii.). 
Chapters Ixiii. -Ixviii. constitute the .Zi-zdr, ‘offer- 
ing to the w'aters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii.-lxiv.), praises of Anfthita, the goddess of 
the w'aters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (Ixvi.- 
Ixviii.). The book ends with further invocations 


(Ixix. -Ixxii.), Avdiich mark the conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. 

(6) Gdthds. — The metrical Gathas (‘songs,' 
‘ psalms') constitute the oldest as w^ell as the most 
important part of the Avhole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprising 17 
hymns (Yas, xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvL, xlvii. -1., 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahunavaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Khshathra, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, avIio seems a more 
distinct personality hero than elseAvhere in the 
Avesta. The style of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the later portions ; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances are but little referred to, 
and the llaoma-cult, the Fravashis, and the w hole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present tlie religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly Avith the prophet’s teaching re- 
gaiding the conflict hetAveon Oimazd and Ahriman, 
the relation of the Iniman individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the tinal victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. Tlie detached character of tlie verses, 
wdiich nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the sux;posilion that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic Avorks, tliey AAxre the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form a\’ailahle for oral tradition (cf. 
Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studten^ Stuttgait, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the Gathas is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ (Yasna 
I yptanghCiiti), which is Avntteii in [)iose, hut in 
the same ilialect as the (iathas. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormaz<l, the Amesha Spentas, or arcliaiigels, the 
souls of the riglitcous, the lire, the Avaters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
aj)pears in the Gathas. Its langunge, in fact, 
show^s certain departures from the Gatliic dialect. 
Under the Gathas are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the Ahnna 
Vairya{Yas, xxvii. 13), thci45‘/c//</ Vohri(Y(ts. xxvii. 
14), Yenghe Hdtdm ( Yas. iv. 26), and the Airyaman 
Zs/tya previously mentioned (Fnwf. liv. 1). 

(c) Kwyararf.— The Visparad (Av. vispl ratavo^ 
‘all the lords') is not a body of connected texts, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, Avhich it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Visparad contains 
invocations and olFerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,' whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(d) The Yashts (Av. yeslitiy ‘worship 
by praise') form a poetical Ikiok of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the religion 
(yazatas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order in Avhich the divinities are 
Avorsnipped corresponds largely Avith the sequence 
in which they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and con- 
clusion, but they difl’er greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely composed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chietly of regular Yasht formulas wdth a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yachts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are: Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi SurS Anahita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii., which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifyinjj and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravashis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Verethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the piaiscs of the Kingly Glory (kavaya 
hvarenah)y a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s Shah Ndmah serves to throw 
light on many of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
scure. 

(e) Minor Texts , — Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of hve short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels Khursh6d, Mihr (Mithra), Mali, 
ArdvisCir (Ardvi Siira Anahita), and Atash, w^ho 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah A vesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yaana and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations ernployeu daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the five Odhs, 
addressed to the sjurits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirozahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; the A/rinydns, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes with an 
accompanying ottering : the Afinnydn-i DahindUy 
repeated in honour of those who have died in the 
faith ; the Afrlngdn-i Gdthd, recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth ; the Afringdn-i Gahanbdr, 
composed chietly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afrlngdn-i 
Bapithivin, recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

if) Vendidad, — The Vendidad (Av. vldaevo- 
data, ‘the law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathfts 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, ana expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In its present form it contains 22 chapters, calle<l farrards. 
Chapter i. is a dualistio account of creation that attributes all 
the disat^reeable features of the otherwise delightful r^ons 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahriinan. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the princely Yima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (vara\ The following chapter (lii.) treats 
of the pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
Of agriculture, and the defilement of the earth by corpses. 


Chapter iv. concerns legal matters — breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notablv by undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called Barasnnum 
(ix.). Chapters xiii.-xv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvi.- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xvni., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
with the cock that wakes the pious to prater early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evil spirit Druj, concerning the 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a methcal 
character. 

ig) Fragments, — \n addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable ndmber oT 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hadokht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Fr. W. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, wdiich is to be 
chanted by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
‘An Avestan Fragment on the Resurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 11)08, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the Afrln-i Paiqhambar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vlshtdsp Yasht, an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nlrangistdn, a work in tliree 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Ntrangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexicography, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the Afrln i 
Dahmdn, also called Aogemaaaecd after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shdyast-ld-Shdyast, the Vijir- 
kart-i Dlnik, and the Pursishnlhd, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicography in the Frahan^ 
l-Olm, an Avesta-Pahlavi ^ossary (ed. Hoshangji 
Jamaspii and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Reichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a coni- 

S lete list of fragments and their editions see 
tartholomae, Altiran, Wbrterhuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherislied with 
reater care, whereas the other books that may 
ave escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copie<l as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresjK)nds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent. Only two of these original 21 books are 
now represented with any degree of complete- 
ness. The Vendidfid, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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survived in approximately its full form ; yet even 
this shows evidence of liaving been patched up and 
pieced together. Many of the chapters of the St6t- 
Vasht, or twenty-first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chi^ter Iviii. (cf. Geldner, ‘ Awesta- 
litteratur,’ in GIrr ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakan Yaslit, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the orirfnal 21 Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, nowever, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
A vesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Bundahishn^ for example, 
is largely based on the old Avestan Dflmdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5. Age and growth. — The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
tlie Sasanian period, but the various portions 
dill’er considerably from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a stuay of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows : (1) 
Gathas (Yas, xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti (Fa.9. xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the G<atha dialect (Fa^. xii., Iviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (3) metrical V asna and Yashts 
(Fa^. ix.-xi., Ivii., Ixii., Ixv. ; Yt. v., viii.-x., xiv., 
XV., xvii., xix.), portions of Vendidad ii.-v., xviii.- 
xix., and scattered verses in the Vi.sj)arad, Nyaishes, 
Afringans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 

f )Osition of the different parts of the Avesta is 
argely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the GUthas, the oldest part 
in substance as 'well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, w hereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been ^vritten or com- 
piled as late as the time of Shahpuhr ii. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development w^ould thus be about B.c. 
560 and a.d. 375. In his latest w orks (Le Zend- 
Avesta^ iii.. In trod. ; see also Zend-Avesta^, 
SBE iv.), the brilliant French scholar, Darme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Avesta as w^e now have it. In 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Acluemenians were lost after the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
Alexandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the, Vendidad, which, although later than the 
Gathas in composition, is older in material and 
Achaemenian in tone. According to this theory, 
tlie Gftthfts, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the school of Philo Judaeus, and Judaism. 
Darmesteter assigns their ori^n to the middle of 
the Ist cent. A.D. This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 


reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition w^as lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarchs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that tne tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
period between Alexander and the rise of the 
house of Sasan in the 3rd cent. A.D. 

6 . Language.— -The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘ Avestan.* It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo- Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
show's a greater variety in its e and o sounds. 
Final vow'els, except o, are, as a rule, short. A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
identical w ith those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops k, t, p, for example, are 
generally represented in Avestan by the spirants 
7ch, th,j, w hen follow'ed by consonants ; Sanskrit 
initial 5 appears in Avestan as h. Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic law's. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vcdic Sanskrit, and it 
possesses almost equal facility of w'ord -formation. 
In syntax it difl'ers from the Sanskrit in certain 
points, showing marked individuality, especially 
in the later portions. 

Tw'o dialects may be recognized in th(' Avesta : 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gdthd Avestan {GAv,); the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called Younger Avestan ( YAv.), The Gatha 
d.^lect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewhat the relation of tlie Vcdic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difl’erence of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vowels and tlie frequent 
use of parasitic vow'els. Its grammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot be said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, as the late 
compositions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre, however, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must be attributed to faulty transmission. 

7. Metres. — The metres of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they assist in de- 
termining the relative age of tlie various parts. 
Almost all the oldest portions of the texts are 
found to be meliical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
The Gathas are composed in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastrian s 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, especially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Vher die Metrik des jungeren 
Avesta, Tubingen, 1877). 

8. Alphabet. — The Avesta is w ritten in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it presents. 
The characters are derived from the Sasanian 
Pahlavi, which was used to record the oral tradi- 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. 

9. Pahlavi version. — The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasaiiian times, 
Avhen tlie general understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
excgetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 a.d. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasiia, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word for word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 
It is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
eirorsand inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have in general very few glosses, where«as some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavisli 
adherence to the original, the stylo of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskiit by Neryo- 
sangh, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have posse.ssed a thoiough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. Ills translation is of great value as a 
lielp in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrilice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a jieculiar 
Iraiiicized asj)oct. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi^ or euphonic 
\ owel-coinbination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have coriected the Pahlavi rendering wdien he 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to tlio Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modern Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and twH) separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 wdthin live months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the inlluence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that tliey occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
jiassage in the Pahlavi, but they never venture 
upon an exnlanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing tlie iVhlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10. Discovery.— The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
iuteiest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western woild for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manusciipt of the Yasiia seems to have 
been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah w'as brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Idbrary at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde (Ihstoria 
Religionis Veterum Fersarum, Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Aiiquetil du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the lirst to deci[)hei 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript were sent to Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred 1[>ooks. 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
w'ait for promised linancial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him wuth his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
moan table obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with wdioni he was able 
to communicate after learning Modem l^ersian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the l^irsis, ho returned to 
Europe in 1701, stopping at Oxford, befoie lie le- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in older to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
inateiial, he published in 1771 under the title Zena- 
A vesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions rej^ardiiig the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
cessible. Some scholars w^ere disappointed not to 
find the important philosophical and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not suflieiently 
realize the ditiiculties of pioneer w’ork of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta w'as not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view' was the Orien- 
talist Sir William .Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed oil on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
Franco the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker .w as an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perroms work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Peisians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity lasted for fifty years, during 
wdiich time little or no woik was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close aflinity 
betw’een the two languages had already been 
noticed by various scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Rask tir.st pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brou<dit back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in which the 
Avesta was preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta. Ho soon 
found philological inacciiiacies in AnquetiVs trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he was able to restore sense in many 
passages where before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the qucj^tion of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Haug, Windisch- 
mann, Wcstergaard, Both, and Spiegel, whose 
eftbrts w'cre directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Palilavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of the.se 
methods sliould be employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of the.se two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small but active band of workers. 

Litbraturk — i. TEXTS'. Westergaard, Copenhajfen, 1852- 
64; Spiegel, 2 vols., Vienna, 1853-68 (only Yasna, Visparad, 
and Vendidad, but with the Pahlavi translation); Geldner, 3 
parts, Stuttjfart, 1886-0(5 (the standard ed ) ; Haug, Die funf 
Odthds, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1S58-60 , Mills, (idthds, Leipzig, 1802- 
94 (with Avesta, Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian versions, and 
translations of the first three) ; Baunack, ‘ Die drei wichtigsten 
Gebete der Parsen . . . und das siebenteilige Gebet (Yasna 
Haptahhaiti),’ in Studien auf dem Gebiete der gnechischen und 
der ariechen Sprachen, i., Leipzig, 1886, pp. 303-473 ; Burnouf, 
Veriduidd Sad4^ Paris, 1820-43: Brocknaus, Vendidad Sadi^ 
Leipzi,;, 1850 ; Antia, Vendiddd Sadiy Boniba>, 1001 ; Sanjana, 
yirangastdn, Bombay, 1801 ; Dhalla, Nyaishes (with versions 
and tr.), New York, 1008; Geiger, Aogemada^edy Erlangen, 
1878 ; Hang, ‘ HadOkht Nask,’ in Book of Arda Vtrafy Bombay, 
1872, pp. 270-.316 (with translation) ; Jamaspii and Haug, Old 
Zand-Pahlari Glossary^ Bombay, 1807; Reichelt, ‘Frahang 
i-Oiiii,’ in WZKM xiv.-xv. ; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta^ iii., 
Pans, 1803 (including various fragments). For other fragments 
see Bartholomae, A ltxran. WorUrb.y Strassburg, 1904, pp. ix-x. 

ii. Trasslatioss’. Anquetil du Perron, Zeiid-Avestay Ouv- 
rage de Zoroastrey 2 vols , Paris, 1771 ; Kleuker, Zend-Avestay 
9 parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83 (a German translation, with 
additions, of the preceding); Spiegel, Avesta . . . ubersetzty 
3 voU . Leipzig, 1852-63 (tr. into English by Bleeck, 3 parts, 
London, 1804), Pietrazewski, i., Berlin, 1864 (a cuidosum of 
distorted learning) ; Darmesteter and Mills, in SDK iv., xxiii., 
xxxi. ; de Harlez, Avesta!^ y Paris, 1881 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend- 
Avestay 3 vols., Paris, 1892-93 ; Sdderblom, Ur AvestUy Stock- 
holm, 1008; Mills, The Gdthds 0/ Zarathushtray London, 1000; 
Bartholomae, Die Gdthds de^ Awestdy Stra-ssburg, 1905. 

iii. Grammar and Lexicography : Spiegel, Grammatik 

der altbaktrischen S^achey Leipzig, 1867, and Vergleichende 
Grammatxk der aU^rdnxscken Spra^Uy l,<eipz]g, 1882 ; Geiger, 
Uandbuch der Awestasprachey Erlangen, 1870 ; de Hanez, 
Manuel de VAvestay Pans, 1882; Bartnolomae, IlandMich der 
altxranuchen SpracheUy Leipzig, 1883, and ‘ Vorgeschichte der 
Iran Sprachen’ and ‘Awestusch und Altpersisch,' in GIrP 
i., Strassburg, 1895-1901 ; Jackson, Avesta Grammar y\.y Stutt- 
gart, 1891 ; Kan^a, P raeticaX Grammar of the Avesta LangxiagSy 
^mbay, 1891 ; Pizzi, Orammatxea elementare dell antico iranicOy 
Turin, 1897 ; Justi, Uandbuch der Zend^achey Leipzig, 1864 ; 
Barthelomae, Altxran, Strassburg, 1904, s^ndZum 

altiran. Wbrterbuchy Strassburg, 19()6 ; Mills, Diet, of the Gdthic 
Language of the Zend AvestOy Leipzig, 1902 II. (still in progress) ; 
Blochet, Lexique dee fragments de VAvestay Paris, 1895; 
Schuyler, Index Verborum of the Fragments of the Avestay New 
York, 1901 ; Geldner, Metrik des Jungeren A vestUy Tubingen, 
1877; Reichelt, Avesixschee Elementarbuehy Heibelberg, 1908. 

iv. Commentaries, etc, : Spiegel, C&mmentar uber doe 
Avestay 2 vols., Leipzig, 1864-68, and Neriosengh's Sanskrit- 
Ueherseizung des YagnUy Leipzig, 1861 ; Sanjana, The Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidddy Bombay, 1895; Bharucha, 
Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Partis y i. (Khordah Avesta), 
Bombay, 1906; also much of the literature cited under L, 
especially Spiegel and Mills^the latter is also contributii^ 
numerous discussions of individual Has of the Yasna to ZDMg, 
JRASy JAOSy Muxeemy etc. 

V. General Discussions : West, ‘Contents of the Nasks* 
(translation of the Dinkart passages on the subject) i 


xxxvii. ; Spiegel, Erdnisehe Alterthumskundey iii., Leipzig, 
1878, pp. 771-797 ; Haug, Essays on the Parsis^y London, 1884 ; 
Ayuso, Los Pueblos tranios y Zoroewfro, Madrid, 1874, pp. 31- 
65 ; Geldner, ‘ Awestalitteratur,* in GIrP ii., Strassburg, 1896- 
1904, pp. 1-53 (Eng. translation by Mackichan, in Avestay 
Pahlavty and Ancient Persian Studies in Honour of .. . San- 
janUy Strassburg, 1904, pp. 2-82) ; Browne, Literary History of 
Persiay i., London, 1902, pp. 96-102; Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zaraihushtrxanxtm xn the Avesta, Leipzig, 1906 ; Mills, 
Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), Philo, the Achaemenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906. See also the literature cited under artt. 
Gabars, Parsis, Zoroaster, etc. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM.— I. Life,— The 

name ‘ Avicenna ’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘ Aven Sina,* the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ihn Siiia.* Abu ’Ali al-Husain ibn ’Abd 
Allah ibn Sina was born in the year A.H. 370 (A.D. 
980-981), in the city of Khannaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a tirst-class education. According to 
Musalmiin custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres (adab). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher called Natili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest. Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics presented great difficulty 
to him at first. lie read it forty times without 
understanding it, but at last grasped its purport 
by means of aJ-Farabi’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought liim into favour 
with royal households. He cured the Sftniaiiid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nuh, son of Mansur, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned. Avicenna was otficdally employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many towns 
in search of a suitable jiatron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasa, Abiward, and Tus, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him wo are indebted for 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been preserved by Ibn Abi U^aibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because tliere 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour w’ould 
be lasting. He became, for a time, the protege 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Princess of 
Kai ; but he soon passed on to Kazvin and Harn- 
adan. He cured the Amir of Hamadan, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But his term 
of government was not a happy one. He taccord- 
ingly renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in the house of a druggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he had 
a strong desire to leave Hamadan, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahan. The Amir of 
Hamadan discovered this step and straightway 
imprisoned him ; but his captivity did not interrupt 
his literary work. After many adventures, he 
succeeded in escaping along with his brotlier, 
Juzjani, and two servants, all five disguised as SflfLs, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince AlA ad-Daula, who reigned in Isfahan. 
There he received the honour and dignities he so 
well deserved ; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity. At night, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir himself sometimes presided. 
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And meantime he finished his greatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (A.D. 1036-7), at the age 
of 58, in the course of a journey, made in the tram 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity — an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 
pleasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
ne committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful but beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2. Works. — Avicenna’s works aie very numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is ash ShifCi (‘ the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najdt (‘ Healing’). This abridgment, 
written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical woik is entitled Ishdidt, The full 
title is Kitdh al-\shdrdt wd'l-tanblhdt, that is to 
say, ‘ Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, wdiile he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-l)in Tusi 
(t A. II. 672 [A.D. 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises arc : 
rhiloso 2 )hy el-Artcdi, Philosophy cl-Aldiy so called 
fiom the names of the patrons to wdioni they are 
(h'dicated!; Guide to Wisdom^ composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of V/isdom, printed 
several times in the East; several ticatises on 
Logic, one of w’hich forms a part of the Najdt ; 
a treatise On the Soul ; a short poem on The Soid, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on ; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions, printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a seiies of mystical treatises, and a few' 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
wHirk entitled Canon of Medicine, so celebrates I 
in tlie Middle Ages. He also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Dauia 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions wliicli had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He w'as also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics. — Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literatuie 
took the name of * School of Philosophers’ [alfald- 
sfa). This name denotes all the pliilosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
llaarbrucker, ii. 212 f.) gives a list of about twenty 
w ho, befoie Avicenna s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Saba'an translators, llunain son of Ishiiq, ThMut 
son of Qurra, Yabya son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Farabi. Of these?, al-Kindi is the real organizei 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Eilrabi Avi- 
cenna is greatly indebted in Metaphysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school w as a development of l^eo- Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the w'ork of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4. Philosophy. — Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows : Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school. 

(1) Logic. — Tlie parts of the Najdt relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of ait.). The Ishdrdt also contains 
some important i)assages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the Classification of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only tlie 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle's logical works. They were not .so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
.science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
corresj)ond respe(;tively to the emht books of 
Aristotle, preceded liy Porphyry’s Isagoge, one of 
the best-knowm works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding^ to the Fsaqoiie, is a kind of 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the terms 
of speech and their abstract elements, the second treats of 
aiinple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called b\ 
Aristotle the Catajoncs ; the third deals witri the coinpoHition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
buhiect of the Uermcneniicit ; the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics ; the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the ]>remisse8 of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics', the sixth, sexenth, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
persuading, and correspond to the Topics or Duilectus, the 
Sophistic, and Rhetoric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagination, like 
the Poetics, 

Logic, then, is taken beie in a very broad sen^e ; 
.syllogLstic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality excejit that 
of being clear and w'ell arranged, free fioin vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trifling. 

Although, as w’e have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important plate, lie did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. He shows very clearly 
that this pow'er is, above all, negative. ‘ ^Ihe aim 
of Logie, ^ lie says in the Ishdrdt, ‘is to provide 
mankind with a rule, tlie observance of which will 
prevent him from eiring in Ins rea.soning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, does not dhscover truths, 
but helps man to make the be.st use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a wrong use of them. 

Keasoning, according to Avicenna, starts fioin 
terms settled at the outset — the fust data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing^. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a Known deduced fiom a previously known is 
not unlimited; it must have a stai ting - point, 
found outside of the reasoning, wdiich will be the 
base of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
b>riiied, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is : by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects ; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the piimary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion aNo, and even 
: memory, fulfil the same oflice. There are j>i unary 
princijilos wdiich all hold becau.se of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholais which 
the illiterate do not coiitnulict; others, again, 
arise from habits foiiiied in childhood ; and otheis 
are based on the experiences of life. All the.se 
principles (of feeling) join witli the first principles, 
or principles of leason, which are proauced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the sliglitest conscious eflbrt to persuaile him of 
tlieiii. The mind lealizes itself convinced and 
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not even aware of how the conviction has arisen. 
A self-e\ ident example of these lirst principles 
is: ‘The 'whole is greater than the part.* This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scliolasticisni, 
nob yet anti<iuated, oj>eii •and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna fiiither discusses the form and matter 
of delinitioiis and arguments, distinguishes between 
delinition and description, and sums u[), in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the diflerent kinds of 
questions that arise in science : lirst of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
IS, how' it is ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, ellicient, and linal. He shows that they 
may all aj)pear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘an iron im})lemcnt, of such 
and such a shai>e, for cutting \\ood.* At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains sjiecies, 
dilleience, ]>roj)erty, and common accident, which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
delinition. 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there fire univeisal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses. The ditlerent objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity, liesides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoiotical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, iNlathematics, and Theology ; 
and of nractical, Applied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, ana Ethics. The problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very ])opular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) Physics — In the philosophical part of his 
Pliysics, Avicenna discus>es several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e.(f. power, time, 
and mo\ement. He desires from l*fiysics a fiist 
acquaintance with the ideas whicli' Scholasti- 
ciMii einjdoys in JiOgic and Metajdiysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form ana matter and 
tlie categories. The ideas of form and matter 
aie suggested by observation of the physical 
world; ‘Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form ; 
then theie are attached to them the accidents 
wdiich arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories.’ Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, w’hich can be taken away 
without annihilating the body, but which con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s conception of jiower is more closely 
allied to dynamics tiian to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without. 
Juke Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it ahvays returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed fiom it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight.’ This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
IS no infinite pow’er. Its efleets are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed.’ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot be conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ^Bodies,’ says Avicenna, 

‘ are in time, not in their essence, but because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.’ 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space aiul impenetrability. He tries to 
show, by somewhat subtle reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum aie imjieiietrable, from 
W’hich he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the inissibility of actual infinity. 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world is 
linite, and that there is outsule of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, hut absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible inpoteniia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its paitisans at this time, the 7/1?/ (‘ theo- 
logians’), with whom Avicenna disjmtes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the oj>portnnity several times. 
Vet, from a philosophical point of view^ his 
account, besides forming inteiesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) rsYCHOLOGY, — In Avicenna’s doctrine. Psy- 
chology is carefully systomatizod, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
aio classified methodically accoidiiig to a hier- 
archic arrangeinent. The general plan of this 
gland construction is as follows : 

There are tliree kinds of minds. These arc, iti ascending 
order, the vegetable mind, the animal mmd, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 

The xegetable mmd, or nature, three faculties: 

(1) nutritive power, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another bod^ into the form of the flist ; (2) power of growing, 
by which the ho<ly itself increases, without changing its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (.i) power of generation, 
which drawb from the body a pait similar to itself in potentia, 
which will, in its turn, ]>roduce other bodies similai to it 
ill actn. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties’ iiiotiNe 
faculties and apprehensive or percept i\o faculties (i) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive powei and cthcient power. 
The apjictitiNe powder itself is either attrattno or repulsive 
If attractive, it is simply desire, concupisceiK’e ; if repulsive, 
it IS irascibility, passion. The eflicieril ixiwer, which is the 
producer of movement, resides in the motor nerves and the 
muscles (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified as cvternal and internal The foimer include 
the five senses — sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch Tlu* 
latter have their beginning in the common sense, a sort of 
centre in which all tiie i)erceptions assemble before being 
elaborated by the higher faculties The common sense is 
situate<l in the front part of the brain The first faculty to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the objeiA lias ceased to 
make an impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative facultv, whuh works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now’ prepared, and draws 
notions out of them. The estimative faculty next groups these 
notions into what might be called iudgmcnls, but which are 
(juite instinelive and not intellectual This faculty it is which 
(onstitutes ‘animal intelligence.’ For example, tlie sheep 
knows by it to flee from tlie wolf The last of the faculties 
of the animal mmd is memory, w’hich is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 

The human iniiid alone posbes.ses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli- 
gence, or practical reason, upon which morality 
depends, ami speculative intelligence, or theo- 
retical reason, wdiich perceives ideas. The per- 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
which act so as to inaKe the intelligence pass 
from mere powder to actuality. The liist of these 
faculties, the material intellect, is only a general 
possibility of knowing ; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes lirst principles ; the third 
is that wdiich is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. It seizes hold of that which 
IS intelligible, when, outside the human mind, it 
unites with the ‘ active intellect.’ 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions or the senses and the localization of the 
diflerent faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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best he could at a time when the biological 
sciences were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner in which visual ima(;;es 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel between two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
Aristotle and Plato. lie accepts Aristotle’s method and rejects 
Plato’s. 

The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the question of universals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently impoitant in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligibles, which aie univcisals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them in actu^ when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the jiarticulars 
which the senses recognize. 13ut this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient ; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentia. liefore this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a suiierior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of tlie 
spirituality of the soul. 'I’he soul perceives its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual ])Owei ])erccives 
ideas apart from organs ; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. 'J’he inimoi tality of the 
soul follows directly fiom its spii itnality. The 
de[)endence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another foim of this i)roof is that 
the soul is a simjde substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is cieated at the 
same time as the body is foimed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) METAVIIYSICS.—’niaye is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of .science to find any sense 
ill it. It tieats of the piocessioii of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheies. On the other hand, there is a i>art 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modern 
works of ))hilosoi>hy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
bi leliy, the theory of the spheres -. 

The scale of beings, mentioned above [see § (3)1, from the 
vegetable world up to man, is continued beyond man Into the 
region of the sbirs. At the lop of this scale is the Necessary 
Being, the iirinciple of princii>les, who is perfect unity. rVoiii 
this llrst Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
of ^)iire intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
plicitv and change Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
18 the world of souls. The souls are essences, houmi to pure 
intelligences, which animate bcKlies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supra-huiiiaii region are the stars, which are 
classed after the manner of ancient astioiiom>. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, I elow' the last of them, w’hich 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the woild of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The unchangeableuess 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of (ialileo ; and the comparison of 
their sjdieres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea Avldcli dates back further than the Hellenic 
>vorld, and wdiich was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, wdiicli strikes a 
modern reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the nictapliysieal theory of 
causality. He considers that tlie pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active ; 


it is even proiluctive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself ; it is percefitihle especially 
in the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which Ho is the jirinciple. 

‘ He comprehends cveiything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the eartli, 
IS hid fiom Him, not even the weight of a (livrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final eau^e pieeedes the 
ellicient in potentia; in (utu the etlieieiit pre- 
cedes. The cause of the ellicient cause is the linal 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving jiowei ot the stars, 
for this function would beget a ceitaiii multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nisin, He must aliove all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars bv the interniediatioii of the 
lirst caused, that is, of the lii^t intelligence which 
springs from Him. Tiiis intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. Erom this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality tli(‘n changes to 
triplicily when the lirst caused still knows itself 
as ))ossil»le in itselt, and as neeosr>aiy in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this plnlosojiliy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There aie causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the geiieial has its 
owm causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, i.c. a cause by which it is w hat it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individnalizcd, its idea niiist be able to receive the 
ellect of paiticiilar causes. 

The idea of the necessaiy Being i-> the tei minus 
of the theory of causality. The iiecc'^suv Being 
as such has no need ol causes. He exists fiom the 
hoginning coinjdete, with all His qualities. H(* is 
absolute. He is jniro good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 
goodness: existence, ahvays in arfu, jiuie good. 
He is puie truth, for that is called tiue which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is tlierefoie absolute tiiitli. 

The theory then takes (piite a geometiical form. 
A demonstration composed of thiee lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(l) All posMblfb cannot spring; from om* po-'.Mble cause, on 
v\hi(h their ^c'rles nionnla n]> infinitel.\ , (J> a senes of e inses 
finite in number • annot be ]) 0 '.sil)le in themselves and ne<.< 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a elide ; 
(3) ever\thinj; produced has a cause, and eveiv caii^-e I-, detcr- 
mmatini; Tins consequently signifies that all po^sil)lts must 
have fame, that causes are not linked t(.)^^etlKi inhmlilv, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the beriesof possibles 

ends in the neocssarv Being 

This theory is a very tine clloit to )>rove (iod 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigoious 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith ill the ^low^er of reason is inanifo'^ted in this 
system. To us, who are now" more sciqitical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) Mysticism.— is doubtful whether A\i- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious ^eiise of 
the w"ord. Heie again he has followed the cii-5- 
toiii of the Neo-BIatoiiic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of nhilosonliy. 
Ibn Tufail seems to say that A\ lei'iina had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine calleil hikjnat-al-isJirufj, ^philo- 
sophy of illumination,’ which really contained his 
tine ideas. But we know from one of the tieatises 
of Suhraw’ardi al-Ma([tiil that this jiliilosophy is 
almost exactly A\ieonna'!5 own Is eo- Platonism 
with a ditl'ercnt nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism, 
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ecstasies, aiul illuunnation, we shall coniine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they aie coniplcinentaiy to metaphysics and morals. 
He de''cril)es Providence as the fact that the whole 
woild is encompassed hy the knowledge of primary 
Heing. Tins knowledge is cognizant of tlie mofJt 
pel feet order as that which Hows naturally from 
the Being. The theoiy of optimism, exhibited in 
tliis idea, is similar to Leibniz’s : evil is not a part 
of Divine decree ui essentia ; its place there is 
accidental. Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil : ^^ant, ^diysical siillering, and sin. We lind 
evil only in >\hat is still in potentin, and has not 
yet attained perfection. It afreets only the indi- 
vidual ; ^]»ecies are shielded from it. Lvil, more- 
over, is aI\Na}> a good fiom some superior point of 
view. ‘ It docs not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and universal good, 
because of fhu'ting evil in individual things.’ Like 
Leibniz, Aiictuina decides that, however common 
it may be, evil is not tlui geneial rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. '^I'o cliect this, it must hecome conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
haimoiiy and well-being which jieivadcs the world 
of superior essences. It unites with this idea of 
l)eifoction, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
wliuh l)i»s been piepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this liappiiiess, Utherw’ise its taste 
is vitiated ; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly sulleis. But if a man has li\ ed a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching tlio heiglit of his 
intentions, his soul, when free<l from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his puVe 
desires and his bad habits. Only wdien purilied 
by this giievous struggle does it attain perfect 
])liss. 

(fj) 7:/’77 //(x— A vicenna, enaniouied of the specu- 
hitive pait of philosophy, ^^as on that account 
less inteiested in juactical philosophy and moial 
analysis. In his mystical w’orks, he has some 
line pages on moials, but their character 
distinctly metaj)hysical. He also w'rote on etliics 
as veil as a shoit treatise on Governmimt^ 
wliich was published recently. It is written in 
a practical spirit, Imt is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govein himself, his wives, his children, and 
liis SCI \ ants. 

From tin* \(.r\ (.irMCst tunes, hunianit.N felt a need of orj^an- 
i/ation l*irst of all, man had to settle in places Nshere he couhl 
most easily and comfoilihly h\c. This led to the setting uj) 
and choice of duellings Once established, these re<|iiired 
looking after This dut\ was entrusted to tiie uoman. From 
the uonian the familv uas horn, and, as it increased, servants 
were addni lo the household. 

Man’s ii(‘(‘d of subsistence was also the primary 
promoter of coiiiiiiercc and the arts. Avicenna 
iliMdes the aita into three kinds; (1) those which 
are depiuidcnt on intelligence of the highest order, 
fj], guidance, judgment, counsel ; these are exer- 
cised only by the great ; (2) those dependent 
on education, c.y. writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3,) those founded on strength and courage, as 
inilitaiy arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and ap[)ly himself to it. 

The good wife is her husbainlN associate in ruling and guid- 
ing. The best kind of w’lfe is intelligent, religious, fond of her 
children, and sparing in words. 

The iiianageinciit of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If a man docs not make himself feared, his wives will 
dfmnnecr over him The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life hy providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventing any jealoiny from arising among them. The vvife 
must give unremitting attention to her children and servants 
Avi(“enna sfivs a few' words alK>iit the education of the one ami 
the ciioire t>f the other. The woman whose mind is not ou u- 
pied with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 
best attract tho attention of men hy the beaut> of lier dn ss, 
and forgets the li<*nour due to her husband 1 


5. Avicenna’s school. — Tlie school of Avicenna 
does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy w'as combated and refuted among the 
Miisalmans of the East by orthodox theologians, 
especially by al-GhazMi. For the history of tlio 
school of * Philosophers ’ proper in Western Islam, 
see AvEKROiis, Avekroism. 

Litkra'jurk. — (n) On the MSS of Avicenna’s works: C. 
Brockelmann, Geschichte drr arabtschen Literature W’^eimar 
and Berlin, 1897-1902. For Avicenna’s life : Ibn Abi U^aibia, 
'Uyun al‘Anba\ ed. Muller, Konigsbcrg, 1884, pp. 2-20. Avi- 
cenna’s general philosophy : Carra de Vaux, Avic&nnee Paris, 
1900 ; S. Munk, ‘ Ibn Sina,' in Franck’s Dictionnaire 
sciences phxlosophiqxies ; T. J, de Boer, 'The Uistory of Philo- 
sophy in Islauie London, 1903. A very important work is now 
in process of preparation in Germany on the Shifd of Avicenna. 

(Jt) The was published at Rome along with the Canon 

of Medicine 111 1593 ; the Ishdrdt, cd. Forget, Leyden, 1892 ; 
La Loijique dn fils de Slnde tr. Vattier, Pans, 1058. 

(c) On logic, Al-F5rabl, Dociimenta philosophuB Arabunie 
cd. Schmoldcrs, Bonn, 1^30 On psychology, Landauer, ‘ Dio 
Psychologic des Ibn Sinfl,’ in ZDMGy 1870 ; Martin Winter, 
Vbv} Avicennas opus egreqium de nnnnae Munich, 1903 ; Carra 
de Vaux, ‘ La Kavidali d’Avicemie sur I'flme,' in JA, 1899. On 
mysticism, see collection of treatises published by Mehreii : 

‘ L’Oiseuu,’ in Miist'oiie 1887, ‘ I.I&y ben Yaqziln,’ in Museoiie 
18h0, JJalUgorie mystique Ildy ben YaqzOn, Leyden, 1889, 
L'Otseau^ 1891, La Pri^te, La Frdqiicntatun des lieux saints, 
La IhHterance de la crainfe de la mart, 1894, Le Destin, 1899; 
Eth^, Avteenne cointnc bjnque persan , Carra de Vaux, ‘La 
Philosophic illuminative d’apr^s Suhravverdi Mei|toul,’ \i\ J A, 
1902. On morals, ‘ Un Trait6 imidit d’Avicenna,’ in the Mashnq, 
Beirut, 1900 (text). (.’ARRA DK VaUX. 

AWE. — 111 the jireseiice of an aw’e-iiispiriiig 
object, w'e feel oui selves subdueil, but are plaeid . 
w^e are powei fully laid hold of, but neither resist 
1101 dcbiie to be set fiee. On the contiaiy, we aie 
draw'll tow'ards the object, and its [iiesence is 
welcomed by us, though w ith a serious and pensive 
joy. Tlie alVections, then, aie enlisted, as well fis 
tlie imagination. The appeal is made to that jiait 
of our nature that is open to iniluences from w iiat 
is higher or greater or grander or better than 
ourselves. We feel our inferiority, indeed, Imt 
there is no resentment; we aic conscious that the 
supeiioiity in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the Unite resting on, and 
complemented hy, the inliiiite, and of ‘ the less 
being blessed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better— these are the 
conditions of tlie possibility of the emotion of aw'e ; 
and there is the further condition that these should 
not appear as thieatening us with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If all 
w'ere on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would be .aroused. The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is tlu* 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and tjie mean— everything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing w'ith wdiat im- 
presses us, awe is hy its very natuie contemiilative 
and ennobling ; it allies itself wuth our ideals and 
our aspirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
us to purify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies it — the 
unknown and tlie unknowable. We cannot but 
be serious in the presence of mystery. Tlie feeling 
of tlie mvsterious, wdien it takes possession of us, 
necessarily subdues us ami keeps us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of the 
emotion, if w'e note the objects that call it fortli. 
Someof these are imjiersonai, and someare personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature showing either the vast or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our power of 
understanding or tiiat give special scojie and exei- 
cise to our imagination— such, tlierefore, as are 
exceptionally impressive and create in us a certain 
iiideiiiiite yearning, wonder, and admiration ; e.g., 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vastness* of 
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space, the iiilinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we Iiave (0) intellectual theories and moral 
j)rinciples — generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one : the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it — 
all contributed to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or unworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, we have (c) awe as 
associated with persons — an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John oi 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God — supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘wisdom, love, might*), and 
the fountain of Holiness. We have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 
— ‘ Woe is me ! for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 6®). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong ; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel but attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness he 
beneficence and mercy : in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, Ave have 
(d) things sacred causing awe— things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy ])laces (see art. ‘Bethel’ in Hastings’ DZ? and 
in Eni)^ the soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions— the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Rome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (c) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity — e,g, the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says ; — 

‘They embalmed him with injrrh and sweet spices, with 
love, pity, and all hip^h and aw^ful thoughts ; consecrating him 
with a >ery storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun- 
d>ed showers of tears joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy 
has somethintj of the aw'ful in it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth’ 
and Present^ bk. ii. cb ni.). 

Now, this being so, there can be little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between aAve and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other ; 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could be committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would be ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they bad. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (q.v,) to agitate and 
unsettle us. It deranges the body and nnhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward elfects 
(shaking of the limbs ana frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like) ; but it has well-marked psychical efi’ects 
also— intellectual and volitional. The first efiect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; but, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting : it destroys the poAver of correctly 
ajipreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 
perceive the right course of action to he pursued 
if the impending evil is to he prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight ; till, last of all, it becomes poAverless t-o 


counsel in any form — it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may be defined as ‘ nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offercth ’ ( W isdom of Solomon 17’^). But the effect 
on the Avill is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the Avill and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; hut, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and Aveakening, 
until, in extreme cases, absolute paiialysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing hut remain helpless 
and aAA’ait his fate. And so, fear rcppls, and does 
not attract ; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and Avill and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude toAvards the ohjec.t that create<l it is one 
of hatred or dislike. 

Not so Avith aAve. In most of the le^jiGcts noAv 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting iiifliK'nce on the body 
(as seen in the boAA^ed head, tlic soft A\alk, tlie 
restrained speech, and the reveieiitial look, of the 
subject of it) ; and, inasmuch as it nttrnds, instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the ]>resence or 
under the influence of the object that insjures it. 
In awe, Ave feel ourselves in the ham Is of Mi]»erior 
poAver, but poAver that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as A\ell-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, toAvards us, and under Avhose pro- 
tection Ave may rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
aAve-inspiring object, and arc attracted toAvards 
it, and Ave rest in the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the imjioitance and significance 
of aAve as a religious emotion, A\ith its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of Avorsliip, and is the indispensable condition 
of the higliest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, aAve enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget aA\e 
(f(>r pain sornefimes is associated Avith subliriiity, 
and tear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pio- 
(lucing uneasiness) ; hut much that is sulilime also 
impresses us Avith aAie. Both are result'^ of the 
manifestation of iioAver or excellence, and both are 
most efiectivc Avlicn associate<l A\itli Personality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp— greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances. ‘ Athanasius 
contra miindum’ (a unique figiiie defying opposi- 
tion, standing ciect in solitary graiidcui in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
stiongly — to draAV forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disintei tested deAotion 
that are sublime and aA\e-inspiiing in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and A\iii our 
aft’ections ; they purify our souls, and Ave feel that 
Ave are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

LiTFRATi RE. — W. L. Davidsoo, Theism as grovnded in 
Human yature^ Lond. 1S93; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
2 voh. I<iOnd. 1892, li. 91 ; Th. Ribot, The Psychnloay of the 
Enudions, Lond. 1897, p. 207; Hiram Stanley, Evolutional y 
J*i,ychology of Feeling, l/)nd. and N.A"., 1895, p 119f , J. H 
Leuba, ‘ Fear, Awt, and the Sublime in Relijrion,’ in AJHPE, 
11 . (Mar. 1906), 1; L. Campbell, Religion in (.iieek Literature, 
Lond, 1898, p. 294 : W. McDougall, An Intiixiuction to i^ocial 
Psychology, Lond. 1908, p. 131. 

William L. Davidson. 

AXE. — There Avere several forms of axe. oi adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; but a special (‘ontroveii-y has ari.sen o\’cr 
the irtXcKvs or Xdfipvs Avith double blade, oAving to its 
a.ssociation Avith Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is deiiAcd from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the stone is thinned aAvay to the tA\o 
flanges. Example'^? of this type may he seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt - Rivers 
Museum at Oxford. Tlie type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the foim was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved out- 
line. it may liave been some variety of this axe 
that permitted (lie feat of Odysseus.^ The axe is 
an Oldinary tool or weapon in common use. In 
the black-iiguied vase-paintings of the Rirtli of 
Athene, Hephaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull. ^ Specimens with the marks of use on them 
have been found with other tools in a carpenter’s 
shop at Anthedon,® and with other tools at 
Gouinia and Palaikastro in Crete,^ and at Tioy.® 
A late Attic relief shows a youth holding one as a 
tool.® On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Plnixus with tliis axe,’ Theseus lights with 
it,® the Amazons are frequently aimed with it." 
It is lepiescnteii as part of Gaulish war -spoil, 
along uith (►ther aims and weapons, upon many 
reliefs;^" and it ’\>as dedicated as war-spoil.^* It 
uas Used to slay tlic sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagasic,^" and in Crete, where a 
piiestess is re])rcsented with one in each hand,^^ 
and theie is other evidence to be considered anon. 
Ileie is enough to prove that tliis axe Avas a AAar- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the liands of divine persons. Zeus of 
Labranda ancII known to have held it : but so 
does Artemis, so does Dionysus,^® so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor, so do the local heroes in Asia^® 
and elscAN hero.^" These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of an ar ; and Zeus Avitli bis axe manifestly 
protects T.abianda as Athene armed cap-iVpie 
protects Atlieii'-, or any other armed deity stands 
forth in Ins might. We may even fairly suggest 
that the name Labranda lias some sindi relation 
to lahn/s as Damascus or Toledo to their famou-^ 

SAA'ord- blades. 

Tlie Use of t lie axe in saoiifice seems to be enough 
to account foi its reiiresentation along Avith the 
ox-skull, lirst as a iiiemoiial of sacrifice, and tlnui 
as a decoiatiAc scheme. Here our evidence comes 
hugely fioin Crete and the Mycemean age. Mi. 
A. J. K\aii^ has found iepre.sentatioiis in Avhicli 
the ox-head is sui mounted by an axe, tlie handle 
being fixed in the skull : one is a Kiiossian 
.seal,-‘^ auothei a Mycemean a ase-paiiiting from 
Salami-s Tlie o]>ject called by Evans * horn.s of 
consecration’ (see .Egkan Religion), Avhich is 
obviously a ''taml of .some sort, and ajiparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull, also had the axe fixed 
in it ; one A\a.s found in the Knossian shrine Avith 
a hole, and a sniall double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that tlie 
axe stood in the hole.-'^ The axe also becomes an 

J Od xi\ fj72, \Aith Monro’s note. 

‘-i Gerhard, rlcbi-nt' \ a8cttbUder. 

^ Am Journ .4 /-’A. \ i. loi, pi xv. 

4 Jahn sheftfi, p 44, pi. \ii , USA i\. 133 (found in a dwcllinjf- 
house, with needle, chisel, and knife). 

^ Schmidt, Set 1 1 mm in' is Saniinlung, C135. 

6 Jahifshejte, vi. [fH. 7 Annali, xxxix. pi. c. 

8 Stephani, Compt. rend. S. Petersb. 1SC7, 77. 

' y Jb , Ifedi, 12s ff ; lienieil, 148. 

10 EsiM^Tandieii, Rccu^tl G^n. des Basrcl. de la Ganle romanie, 
1. 46, 6.33, 6 S 8 , 691, 692, 700, 701, 712, 713, 7iri, 726, 731, .S26 , ( f. 
234, 239, 632, 608. 

H Plutarch, Qiuest. Gr 45. 

i2Perrotand Chipiez, iv. 637; Rid(i:eway, Early Age, i. 270. 

13 ’E0' 'Apx., 19(K), 37. 14 Plutarch, Quee^t. Gr. 45. 

13 On coins of Laodicea in Syria ; Hogarth, Ephesus, 333. 

16 Stephani, loc. cit. 1863, 128 ff. 

17 Cat. Brit. Sculpt. 680; cf. BSA xi. 28. 

Ath. Mitth X 12 ; BCH iv. 294. 

Jahresh. m 98, fig. 96. 

20 BSA IX. 114, fig. 70. 21 JUS xxl. 107, fig. 3. 

'^JUS x\i. 135: the title really begs the question, os im- 
plying an ideal meaning. 

23 ih. 107. The silver ox-head found at M 3 a nie had a hole, 
perhaps for the same purpose (Arch. Anzeiger, xMii. 161). 
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ornament of vases and other Avorks of art.^ We 
may compare Avith this the use of the ox -head 
Avith Avieaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times ; and the reliefs of ox-heads Avith other 
saciilicial implements carved on altars.* The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, once apparently to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a bull.® It may perhaps 
be mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up as a charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modern Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe Avas an object of dedication, like any 
other Aveapon or tool. We have been it as part of 
A\ar-.spoil; the axe Avas also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi;^ and in the Dictajan cave of Zeus 
19 axes Avere found,® along with 20 lance-heads, 
25 darts, 160 knives, pins, and tAveezers, a cart 
draAvn by oxen, liunian and animal figures, vases, 
and other things. All the Cietaii axes aic 
liimnlurra, being too thin or too small for use; 
l)ut mo.st arc perfoiatod, and some liave handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
dillerent types: thick and solid, like stone axes; 
thin, and sometimes iiuaiked Avilli dots like di(?c ; 
sometimes the handles are perforated for hanging. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Dodona, 
Olympia, and Ralaikastro (Crete);® to Artemis 
in Arcadia,’ in Ithaca,® and at Ephesus ; " and 
to Athene and Ai tern is Orthia at Sparta.^" The 
axe also becomes a motn e of ornament ; “ .and axes 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
else A\ here 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to liave any peculiar appropriateness to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are iound many otlier 
things tliat are not peculiar to Zeus. They aie 
not lor use; they may be either models ot ANar- 
.spoil,^® 01 oinaments, or peihaps fractions of the 
axe-unit ol excliange. SimiJar axes are known 
in inodern times as Inactions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that tlie unit Avas kiioAvn in 
Grt'cce ; or .again, the shajic iii.ay liave rein.aincd 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
excliange. 

It remains to discuss the graphic represent.a- 
tioiis ol the axe. The blocks that compose the 
AA alls of the jiahues at Knossos and Phaistos aie 
.scuied Avilli a number of ditleient signs, an Inch 
occur either alone or in conjunction, ju.st .as the 
.symbols ot AViitiiig might do. Amongst these is 
the double axe, an Inch is rejieatcd .alone a luimbei 
of times 011 the four sides ol a s([uaro pillar in the 
corridui .at Knossos. Whcthei the pillar be i-acied 
or not — and tlieie is at least loom for doubt — 
there is no sufiicient ground for regarding tliesc 
signs as sacred. Such an explanation Avould 
account for only one out of many signs, all used 
togetlier in the same AN«ay. It must also be 

1 BSA VI. 109, i\. 116, fig. 71, etc. 

^ Recueil, 317, 318, 320 (‘ taurolxiliuin ’). So at Kleiisis we 
have carviMga of crobsed torches, slioaf, baaket, and ciata. 

3 BSA XI. 38 (’AttoAXwj/i IIpoTrvAaty ’AviAevs 
dvtd-qKfv)', Arch. Zeit. 28, p. 38, Cat. Jirit. Sculjjt. 681 
(di'0€<rT7j<rar oL ’Apre'jxwvo? vot to xaTif]ax6ev aTTjAAdpiov vtto tou 
/ loos ’AwoAAwvi Tap<ri). 

4 Plutarch, de Pgih G). 12; Pausanias, v. xxix. 9, x. ix 3, 
X \iv. 1. An axe found in Calabria is inBcribed us a butcher’s 
tithe to Hera (IGA 643). 

5 BSA VI. 109. 

6 Carapanos, Dodona, pi. liv. ; Bronze n von Ol. xxvi. 520-7 ; 
BSA xi. 300; Jtoiiae, Greek Votive OjJerings, 387-88, with figa. 

7 Jahresh. iv. 69. 3 BCH xxx. 149. 
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BSA xiii. 154, 46, fig. Ge, with ten circular 0308 stamped 
on it. 

n Hogarth, Ephesus, 333, pi. vi. ; BCII iii 129. 

12 House, op. cit. 388. 12 Cf. BSA viii. 258. 

14 House, op. cit. 92. 389, with pi. li. and fig. 63 

A. J. Evans, ‘ M 3 cenean Tree and Pillar Cull,' in JUS xxl. 
106 ff. 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. TJie Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, including the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself.^ They 
are probably masons’ marks ; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons’ marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the mediaeval fortress of Cos,^ and the stones 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.^ 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily c<jnnected 
witli Zeus. Hut this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish -worship, as some 
hjive loosely called it; but instances are not un- 
common of weapons being worshipped, whether 
as weapons or as iron. Evans, in his paper on 
‘ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’** has alluded to 
the subject ; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for fixe-worship outside Crete.® The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value : the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus : a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.*‘ 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visil)le on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate ; but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
numl>er of objects, including an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flanged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos' sliowsaii axe upright standing on 
steps between t^^ o sup])orts ; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult ; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques- 
tions, which have been often confused: (1) Was 
there an axe-cult ? (2) Was the axe specially con- 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated with Zeus ? (4) Is XalivpivOos derived 
from Xd^pvs ? (5) Is the Knossiaii palace the 
Labyrinth ? 

Literature.— T he literature has been given throughout the 
article. \ H. D. KoUSE. 

AXIOM.— -I. Meanings of the term. —The 
vaiioiis senses in which the term ‘axiom ’ is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of vhich are historically important. (1) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense : 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. (2) Axiom in 
a predominantly psycfwlogical sense : a proposition 
of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom teels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
as indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 

1 JHS xvii. 3S- 40, xxi. 273 ; BSA vi. pi. ii. 

2 Arch. Anzei{fer^ xvi. 183 

3 UerioVs Hospital (Edinburgh), plates facing p. 174. 

4 J//Sxxl. lOOff. 

3 Transactions of the Third International Concjress for the 
History of Religions, 1908, ii. 184-194 ; A. B. Cook, Cretan Axe^ 
Cult outside Crete. 

® Cook, p. 189. 

7 Ih. p. 184, flga 2, 4 ; p 191, fig. 14 


hold to be true with an unwavering faith. (3) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense : a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense : an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all who are competent to 
understand its import. (5) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic sense : an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely trom our ex- 
perience. 

1. From the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to be either ‘ mediate ’ or 
‘immediate.’ An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately,’ but ‘immediately.* 
For this view, ‘intuitive knowledge,’ ‘immediate 
insight,’ ‘direct assurance,’ or ‘evidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the impoit of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
unquestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which conies under our observation. Here the 
stres.s is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insiglit in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are supjiosed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge ’ in question is furtlKjr regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact that a given person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘ intuiti\ ely 
knows,’ that is, directly obseives, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2. Sense (2), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
v\hat may turn out to be the subjective neccs'iity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no deinonstiation 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the imu’c observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
vinced, sense (2) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense (2) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity, and who is unable to give other leason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) IS present m the mind of Descartes when he 8i>eaks 
of propositions which we ‘ clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.’ Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon boiiie sort 
of ‘unswerving’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘faith’ or 
* assurance.’ Aristotle maintains that the ‘principle of contradic- 
tion ’ 18 immediately evident in sense (1). But in sense (2) van- 
ous subjects, appealing each to his own subjct^tivc nctcssitv, 
may regard as axioms proixisitiona which other thinkers are 
Known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that ‘water 
cannot turn solid ’ might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty w'eather in high latitude*!, rejected it as essentially in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) arc often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective ‘ evidence ’ and subjective ‘ certainty ’ 
is central in the theory of knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our ‘ assurances’ and the objective truth But 
the danger of confounding mere ‘conviction’ with objective 
‘evidence 'is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘axiom ’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of jiropositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition which is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, hut is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that foim parts of that s3\stem. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regardcvi 
03 constituting, tlie whole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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‘ absolutely pi iiiciples,’ since, by liypolliesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the tnitlisof this system, and are nowhere to be 
provetl in the course of any investigation that we 
can make. But if one is explicitly confining one’s 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense ( 3 ) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
nrinciplcs presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
hy the system in question. 

Axioms in sense ( 3 ) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ‘ assumptions ’ or ‘ postulates.’ 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a * first principle,’ emphasizes a 
character which wc are all especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical which a majority of axiomatic 

ju’opositions are very commonly regarded as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and (2) could he satisfied hy par- 
ticular, or even hy individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘I sutler,’ uttered by one who has 
tooth.'Kuie, may he viewed by the su/rcrer either 
as a necesH.'iry persuasion of liis OAvri or as a ‘self- 
evident ’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such ‘ intuitive evidence ’ of 
present experience as the very type of axiomatic 
knowledge. lint particular jiropositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set or demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense ( 3 ) of the 
term, must he universal assei lions. It especially 
belongs to sense ( 3 ) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (3), in contrast with, and soniotiiues to the exclusion of, 
flenses (1) and (2), has been made prominent in various modern 
logical tiiHoussioiis of the principles of tiieoretic'al science. Thus, 
h> tiic ‘axioms' of a given mathematical theory, re(*erit WTiters 
iiiean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the 
‘ fundamental liypotheses’ of the theory in question of the 
theory of someone of the ‘ non-Euclidean ’ or ‘ non* Archimedean ’ 
geometries, or of the Cantorean ‘ Theory of Assemblages ’) One 
need not assert such hypotheses to be true, except in the seiiNe 
that one treats them, at least proyisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions about a logically possible state of things, and ufles 
them as ‘principles’ or as ‘primitive propositions' in some 
statement of a theory. An axiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a theorem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two ditTercnt state- 
ments of a theory (e.flf. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of nuinher-theory) decidedly different sets of 
‘hypotheses’ or ‘postulates’ may be used as‘ the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may apnear as a theorem in another statement, and con- 
\ crsely ; and the concept of a ‘ first principle ’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certain other propositions. 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, njion sense (3) as 
applying to certain pronositions which are said to 
form the in<lenu)nstrahle principles of all science, 
so tliat, without these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, unless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1). For if all science rests 
iipon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
are axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (1) 
and ( 3 ) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable ; so that the 
‘ first and fundamental truths ’ and the ‘ self-evi- 
dent ’ or ‘ immediately known * propositions are, in 
discussions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infrequently sniijiiy ideiitilicd. But the logically 
important distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a given theory and tho intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there )>e) has been 
brought afresh to light, especially hy the modern 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition is to be called an axiom both in 
sense ( 1 ) and in sense ( 3 ), special i canons (such, for 
instance, as those of Aristotle) slioiild he advanced 
for asserting that this is the ( <i c. As a fact, it 
can never be ‘ self-evident’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3) ; for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de- 
monstiations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themselves — a highly 
‘ mediated ’ procedure. 

4. Sense ( 4 ) uses as the critorion of an axiom the 
‘universal assent,’ the ‘consensus’ of ‘all rational 
beings,’ or sometimes the consensus of all ihn 
‘competent,’ of all the ‘normal,’ or of the ‘ wise,’ 
or of some class of knowing Ixnngs wliose common 
opinion in the matter is treateci as the standaid 
opinion. The criterion here in question has fre- 
quently been emphasized, and its history forms 
]>art of the long annals of the doctrine of Natun*, 
or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law ot Nature’ 
and the ‘consensus of humanity’ as the standard 
whereby hot li opinions and deeds arc to be judgeil. 
Criterion ( 4 ) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold tlitat, as a fact of human nature, there 
are imleed propositions wliich nohod t/ denies, or 
which all who underslaml their imjioit alliirn. 
In practice, however, those wlio appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent’ as the warrant for an a.\iom usually 
remler their criterion somewhat inexact, by the 
\ery fact that they employ this criterion in aigu- 
ments directed against opponents, who, as appears, 
call in question either the truth, or tlie evidem'c, 
or the iiiteiiiretation, of the axiom that is undei 
consideiation. If the ojijioneiit himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly apjieal to ‘ universal 
assent’ as an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one rails the assent 
‘universal.’ Such moditication occuis if one 10- 
gards the consensus 111 <iu(*-tion as that of the 
‘ wise,’ or of the ‘competent,’ 01 if one insists, in a 
well-known polemic fashion, that ‘nobody who is 
in his senses ^ doubts the su}>posed axiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom in sen.'^e ( 4 ) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with siui^os (1) and 
(‘2) — the connexion being otton inimh ( oufused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker lirst ex- 
plicitly asserts that a pro[)osition is, tor himself 
[lersonally, an axiom in sense (2) ; then lie draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must he an axiom 
in sense (1) ; and thus he proves, Ijy a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 
)iopo8ition, being ‘immediately evulent,’ cannot 
>e proved. Since, perhaps, some op[)onent still 
remains unconvinced, amt declines to admit the 
‘ immediate evidence,’ the defender of tlie proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense ( 4 ), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector hy assuring him that nobody objects 
to the proposition, since it is ‘ known to all.’ Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten- 
tion to tlie ‘immediately evident’ truth tliat at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally confuses sense ( 4 ) itself hy a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all,’ wliereby th(‘ 
opponent is excluded from the ‘all’ who tare 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the mattei 
becomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
the opponent. 

Such processes have played a grreat part in the history of 
controversy. A famous example is fiirmshcd by the con- 
troversies which have been suggested by JiOcke’s revival, in 
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the First l>ook of the Esmy on the Human Un histanduvu of 
the ancient questions as to ^^hether all men possess in common 
a knowledge of logical, of mathematical, and of moral truths. 
Kspecially in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
niakmjf out whether there is any agreement amongst all men 
regarding the distinction between Right and Wrong been pro- 
minent in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
agree, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
ot sense (4). 

5. Finally, in sense (5) of our list, an axiom is 
<lclinecl by reference to the laiiious tloctrine of 
‘ innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke's 
efjually famous attack upon it, in the I’^irst Hook 
ut liis Essay ^ made central in controversy ; 

and the partisans ot innate ideas, in the various 
forms which thi^ doctrine has since assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (Jl), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom whicli sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
]>oint of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of tlie very ‘constitution’ or ‘original nature’ of 
the mind. Since the modern evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes tlie importance of ourinstinc- 
ti\ e tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the type of Spencer have been le<l 
to favour a theory of the iiiriatcness of those pre- 
dispositions which, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to legard some pio- 
positions as certainly true, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ ex[)erience of the race,’ 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Siicli a doctrine has established now connexions 
beb\een senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (5). 

Novel theless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
in sense (5) might prove to be an actually false 
ju'oposition, for the ‘ innate constitution of the 
mind’ might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
ros(unbling Spencer’s, niiglit lead, in a thinker less 
ojitimistie about human nature tlian is Spencer, to 
the doctrine tliat certain instinctive teiidencics, 
determined b}^ evolulioo, are still sucli as to deceive 
the individual. Thus the innate liostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessaiy 
result of the conditions of conllict under whieii 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lead, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regal ded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ouglit to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
possible, all enemies. As a fact, hoAvever, this 
belief, although dependent ujioii the very ‘oon- 
slitution ’ of the mind o^ one ^^hosc ancestors have 
lived by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs about his beloved are deeply allected 
by the innate constitution of liis mind, and may 
aiipear to liini to be, not only in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessimist, such ns Schopenhauer, 
is fond of emiihasizing the innate ‘ illusions ’ whicli, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in cliaracteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false and moially 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which arc 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Ihuldhas ever attain to them. I^ut, wdien once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘ self-e\hlciit.’ And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms in sense (2) whicli are also 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dliism, are due to the innate deceitfiilness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self-evidence and truth. 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); tor, as paitisans 
of innate ideas geiieially admit, any individual 
may remain unaware ot some of lIis inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the othei hand, theie 
is no reason why a nev^ assurance, or on axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation ora sudden giowlh or ‘ mutation ’ 
(sucli as may occur in tlie course of evolution) 
endo^^^ with a faith which, just because it is n()\cl, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for sen'^es (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do s(*>. 
Although hat ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines us to helieve’ is, ipso facto, ‘ )je- 
lieved by all,’ xn case the constitution in question 
is precisely the constitution ‘common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason wliy the innate might 
not also bo the individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that mind. The imhvidual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction w hich belongs 
to his ‘constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, po’<sesses or lias 
possessed. This is as possible as is a new in- 
dividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperaineut of the individual. 
I’rophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
liave often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming ;out of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, ’which they have then taught to 
otliei men. On the other hand, as T.ocke aiul otliei 
empiricists have frequently insisted, tliose convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or les-i common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our iniuite 
constitution. They may be supjiovcd to be due to 
experience, wlncJi moulds men to (jommon results. 

The toiegoing suivey shows us tliat the ii>e 
senses of the term ‘axiom ’ liere in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, wliile by 
virtue of their various applications, now to tin* 
same, now to dilierent sets of jiropositions, these 
live meanings of the term ‘axiom’ have become 
liainfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the teiin ‘axiom’ is a veiy attractive and a 
very dangerous teiin, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of tlie sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

II. History of the term. — As to the history of 
the term ‘ axiom ’ and of its the ancient 

sources aic above all : (i.) Aristotle's tlieoiy of the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3) ; (ii.) Euclid's actual use of his 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
‘postulates’ (wliich were also tiieoretical prin- 
ciples in our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
principles ‘known to all,’ or a*, known to the 
‘ wise^ or to the ‘competent,’ has it^ beginnings 
in pre-Socratic pliilosoph}', plays an impoitaiit 
part in the Platonic Jtiahtciio s, and is in \ arums 
special cases and jias^age^ caicfully considered by 
Aristotle ; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowdedge and of ethics. 
While sense (2) plays a pail tliroughout the history 
of ancient thought, it becomes especially important 
in Chiistianity ;ind in modern discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (.")), implied by the Platonic theory of re- 
miniscence, but long put into the background by 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come to 
play a vciy grf.at i>art in modern aiscunsion. Its 
coinpletc^t classic expression is probably the one 
to be found in Leibniz’s Nouveaiix Essais. 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic truths, 
has been dominated since 17S1 by three great 
movements: (1) the critical pliilosophy of Kant; 
(2) the various forms of modern Empiricism, 
Positivism, ‘ Pragmatism ’ ; (3) the modern logical 
investigations of the principles of science — in- 
vestigations which were especially stimulated by 
the famous impiiry into the axioms of Euclid.s 
geometry, and which have since extende<l to the 
whole range of the foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the jirinciplcs of theoretical physics, 
and to still other branches of scientific theory. 

III. Significance for modern philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
)hiIosoj)Iiical problems wliich are suggested by the 
oregoing fi\e senses of tlie term ‘axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of tlio toj)ic may well bear in mind. 

(fi) Eiist, not every idiilosopliy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The necessity of such an 
admission as tlie sole alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science de])cnds upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘iirst principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles arc also axioms in sense (1), 
our result would remain sceptical, for all scientilic 
theory would lack basis, Put the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is not the only 
jiossihle one. T’hat theory depends upon con- 
ceiving the structure of scientific theory as neces- 
sarily linear, with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that con‘^titutc the scientilic theory. But for a 
thinker h as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theory is cyclical rather tliai. 
linear. Tiuth may be, as a wliole, a system ot 
mutually suj)poiting truths, whose absoluteness 
does not (lo])cnd \i])(>n any one set of first prin- 
ciples, but consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitableness of the totality of the system. To 
assert such a doctrine involves considerations 
which cannot be developc<l beie. It is enough 
that such a tlic^i'^ has been attempted. From the 
point of Mew there woubl indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz. , in relation to certain partud systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc- 
trine, whose theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 
]>arts and in tin* whole system. But there would 
be no ahsohifdy first princiides, and there would 
also be no uhnirdiatc certainties — nothing, in fact, 
that is jmrdy immediate in the whole system of 
truth. The hole would be mediated by t^ie parts, 
and conveisoly. 

{h) »Secoiid, the tra<litional alternative : either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de- 
pendent uj)on some other proposition from which 
it is deduced, or cLe it remains uncertain, docs 
7 iot exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
rational disco\ery of truth. Omitting here the 
complex problem as to the relation between our 
experience of pai ticular facts and the general truths 
which our scientific theories aim at establishing, 
>ve may point out that there are propositions 
.•^uch that to deny them implies that they are true. 
As Ari'^totle already observed, the principle of 
contradiction is itself a propo.sition of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


wliere a proposition is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the probandum implies 
the truth of X\\\^ prohandum. The proof that this 
is, in fact, the case may be no easy one, and may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any proposi- 
tion A, such that the contradictory of A implies A, 
is, ipso factOy a true proposition, although nobody 
may yet have come to fed its necessity. 

When we prove a proiiosition, however, by show- 
ing tliat its contradictory implies it, we do not 
make this proposition ‘self-evident.’ Nor yet do 
wo demonstrate the proposition merely by refer- 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certainties. What we find, in such cases, 
is not so much ‘ self-evidence,’ as ‘ self-mediation’ 
— an essentially cyclical process of developing the 
inter-relations which constitute the system of truth. 
In case, then, there are no axioms in sense (1), we 
need not abandon either the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth. 

(r) Third, axioms in sense (2) we need and use 
wlierever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or arc absorbed in contemplations, such 
as re(juire a laying aside of the critical sense and 
a limitation of the business of reflexion. But the 
assertion ‘I am sure of this’ is never logically 
equivalent to the assertion ‘This is true.’ And it 
is no part of the business of science or of philo- 
sophy to seek, or to remain content with, merely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ however 
‘ necessary ’ the subject feels them to be. 

{d) Fourth, axioms in senses (4) and (5) interest 
the anthropologist, and the student of society, of 
history, of religion, of psychology ; they can never 
satisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
of logic, and of tiuth for its own sake. 

(e) Finally, sense (3), interpreted not absolutely 
but relatively, so that an axiom is a principle 
which lies at the basis of a certain selected system 
of propositions, and which is not demonstrated in 
the course of that system, remains the sense in 
irhich the term ^ axiond is still most serviceably 
employed in modern theory. I’hilosopliy seeks not 
absolute first jirinciplcs, nor yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self-mediation of the sj^stem 
of truth, and an insight into this self- mediation. 
Axioms, in the language of niodein theory, aie 
best defined, neither as cerlminties nor as absolutely 
first principles, but as those principles which are 
used ns the first in a special theory. 

Litbrati rk.— a complete view of the literature of the probleina 
rcjfarding axioms is impossible, since the topic is connected with 
all the fundamental philosophical issues. A few sources are 
Aristotle, Analyt. Pot^t. i. 2, 3, Metaphys. in. 2, iv. 3, 4 ; see also 
Zeller, Philos, d. Griedwti'^^ ii. li. 234-240. Of works bearing 
on the topic we may specially name -Descartes, Discourse on 
Method, and Meditations ; Spinoza, Praet. de Pinerid. Intellec- 
lus, and Kthics, c'^pccially pts. i. and ii. ; Locke, Essay on the 
Uuman Understanding, esp. bks. i. and iv. ; Leibniz, Nou- 
reaux Essais ; Reid, Inquiry into the Human Mind 7, 1814, an<l 
Essay on the Powers of the lluinan Mind^, 1812 ; Kant, Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft; J. S. Mill, Logic^, 1872; Hegel, Logic’ 
H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology’^, 1870-72. Bertrand 
Russell's Foundations of Geometry. 1897, and Principles of 
Mathematics, 1003, and L. Couturars Logique mathematique, 
contain summaries of the principal problems and results regard- 
ing the mathematical ‘ first principles ’ which are of philosophical 
importance. JOSIAII KOYCE. 

AZAZEL.— When the word ‘ Azazel’ was first 
introduced into a Western Bible or language is 
unknown to the present writer. It does not occur 
in the Concordances of the Greek, Latin, and 
German Bibles ; it found a place in AVm at 
hv 16®* for the ‘ scapegoat ’ of the text, and in 
the text of the KV, ‘dismissal’ being its inter- 
iretation on the margin. In Greek it seems to 
lave appeared first in print in Moiitfaucon’s 
llcxapla, 1713, at Lv 16^, from Cod. X (Coislini- 
aiiUH, now M). It is found a second time, accord- 
ing to Field, in the text of that Codex at v.^®, 
els els ipyj/aou r^v dirowop.T'tjv ; this reading 
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being shared, according to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. 18. (In Redpath, Concordance to the Proper 
Names of LXX, p. 7, this reference to is 
missing.) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Beast of the Atonement, lexicographers as yet 
completely disagree as to its explanation. The 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown -Driver -Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as ^ entire remor id ^ seeing in the form a ‘ redupl. 

intens. abstr.’ from \/[‘?]y] = Arab. ‘remove’ 

= ‘ entire lemoval’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
j)laces into the desert on the back of a goat, tlie 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be })referable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and rocky 
mountain 676, njyp), or of a spirit 

haunting the desert. The form is, in this 

(‘ase, considere<i as changed from ; Njy, 

being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pionounced 'izaza’il, and explained 
by the lexicogranhers as another name of the 
archangel JMicliael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syrincnsy p. 285 1 ). The name be- 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximiaii, identified 
with St. Bancras of the Western calendars ; see 


‘ Histoire de Saint Azazail, texte syriaque inedit 
avec introduction et traduction fran^aise: pre- 
c<^d<^e des actes grecs de Saint Pancrace, publics 
pour la premi^jre fois par Fr^d^ric Macler, ’Pans, 
1902 (BibliotJUque de VRcole pratique des hnutes 
dtudes^ fasc. 141), and cf. on it H. Delahaye, Aiut- 
lecta Bollandinna, xxiv. 93-95, and Brockelmann, 
ZDMG Iviii. 499-501. Recently the whole concep- 
tion has been deiived liom the Babylonians; cf. 
.1. Dyneley Prince, ‘ I^e Bouc Kmissaire chez les 
Babyloniens’ {JA x. 2. 1, pp. 133-150, Jn.-Ao. 
1903) ; but M. Fossey {La Maijic assyrieune, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declaies: 
‘ Je ne puis rien voir de seniblablc.’ If one reads 
Lv 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel must be a being related to Jahweh in some- 
thing of the same wfiy as Ahriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to (^od. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 
angels (Gn 6^* -) is outside the scope of this article. 

LnEKAfURE. — Driver, ait. ‘Azazel/ in Ilastinj^s’ 1)11 \ Ben- 
zinger-Cheyne ill A’/ici/r. ; Volck in ; Jeir Kncyc ; 

the Coiiiiii on Leviticus; Marmorstein, zi/i/i Pseudo- 

Jonathan Targum^ 1!)()5, p. 37 IF. NestLE. 

* In the Book of Enoch (cJi 0 ), AsaeL is the name of one of 
them, m the Greek text (cd. Kadermaolicr) 'Ao-eaA, SmiccUus 
'A^arjh; in ch. 8 ff. AzoZil in tiu* Ethiopic, ’A^ar/X in the Gieek 
and SyncelluH, 'A^a^iqK according to Ireiiaius ; he is thrown tc? 
T^v epT)/LLov tV ovativ ev tw AovSaTjX (Gr. AaSovrjX), explained b> 
Geiger as abbreviated from JUth Jiadudo (the modern Jieth- 
fjudedan), the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fern. Baalat, Beela, i 
Beltu). — Baal is a primitive title of divinities, 
vvliich is found in all branches of the Semitic race 

(Arab. bad ; Eth. ba'dl, bdd ; Min. and Sab. 

bad; Sill. hadu ; Nab. ; ( ’.inaanite and 
Heb. ha'id; Plioui. and Pun. had; Aram. 

and Syr. vl ; l\aliii. Su, 6//, and Sn, 

hvl ; Bab. and Assyr. hel). 

i. Primitive meanijsg of the fame,— 
applicatimi of this name to deities is sccomlaiy ; 
l>ninaiily it i> a common noun denoting ‘ 
scssor,’ ‘<»N\nci.’ 

(1) It denotes ownershiu of ph} sical objects. Thus the ha'al 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘ propnetoi ’ ; the 
ba'alat^ its ‘proprictrix ’ (so in Heb. Phoon. Aram. Assvr. Arab 
Eth.). The le'alim of a town are its ‘citizens’ (so in Heb 
Phien.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘ citizen ’ (cf. CIS 120, 'nil 3 nS’3 Kinn, ‘ Irene, a citizen of 
Byzantium ’). (2) It denotes a ‘ possessor ’ of certain physical 
characteiistics. Thus a two-horned ram is described as a ha'al 
of two horns ; a bird, as a ha'al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ha'al of hair (so in lleb. Assj r. Aram. Eth.). (3) It denotes a 
‘ possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discei nmg man 
is called a ha'al of discernment ; a hostile man, a ha'al of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ha'al of sin ; a dreamer, a ha'al of 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ha'al of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called ha'al 
of a case ; a prosecutor, ha'al of one’s justice ; a confederate, 
ba'al of one’s covenant (so licb. Assyr. Aram Eth.). (5) ha'al 
denotes a ‘husband’ as the ‘owner’ of a wife (cf. Dt 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, an<i ass are 
enumerated with wife as a man’s possessions) (so in Heb. Nab. 
Palm. Aram. Arab. Assyr.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
ha'al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exeicises authority over men. For the idea ‘master/ or 
‘ lord,’ the Semitic languages in general use the w'ortls 'ddhdn, 
indr, rabb, but not ba'al. Only in Bab. -Assyr. has hH (-ha'al) 
developed the general meaning of ‘ lord * and become a synonym 
of the other names of authority; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meaning ‘ husband ’ cannot be primitive, because the ba'al or 
‘ owner’ type of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the priinitive constitution of 


Semitic bociel), as of so man} other early peoples, was matn 
arclial (see 'Ashtart, 2 ). In such a society, wheie the motlier 
was sujireine and marriage was only a temponirv union with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba'al or ‘owner,’ since the wife was far too indfpendent He 
was known latlier as 'aha, ‘nounsher,’ which in the meaning of 
‘husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father ’((‘f Jei 3* 
.and old Bab usage). In the stage of fraternal ])ol}andrv, 
which among some at least of the JSeniitcs succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not 3 ct a ha'al, and was i>robabIy 
still known as 'ahu (see 'Amm). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or nolv 
gamoiis stage and W’lves weie secured by purchase, did the 
husband become an ‘owner.’ The old word ahu could no 
longei be used in the sense of ‘husband,’ and was set apart to 
express the idea of ‘ father,' whicli now for the hist time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new teim, according!} , had to he found to expiess the new 
conception of the husband as an ‘owner.’ The othci names of 
authority, 'ddhOn, mar, rahh, had already hecui pre-empted to 
express the relation of masUr to slave and of superior to 
inferior, hut ba'al, ‘ow’iier,’ was an indefinite word that might 
he applied to the new relationsliip. It appears, according!}, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ha'al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of peisons. 

As a title of deity, badd retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘owner’ or ‘occupier’ 
of some physical object or locality, possibly aKo 
as a ‘possessor’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
10 ). If the numen was regauled as masculine, it 
was called a baid ; if feminine, a baalat. I'lie 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab, dhu (fern. 
dhdt), ‘ he ol, jios.sessor of,’ wliicli in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates vv itli ba'al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the comiiioii noun hH 
( — ba'al) developed the secondary meaning of 
‘master,’ or ‘lord,’ and, coi responding to this, 
in the Assyio-Bahylonian leligion hH desciibed 
the god as an ‘ owner ’ or ‘ lord ’ of persons. 
Thus ill tlieir inscriptions the Assyiian kings 
group the great gotU of the nation under the 
general formula bHc rahute bcleya, ‘ the great 
lords, my Jord.*^.’ In such ea'^es w'e liave ba'als of 
tribes and ba'als of peison.-s, but this conception is 
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not found anion^^ the otlier Semites and cannot be 
primitive, Coi responding to the original usage 
which limited the name ha al to owners of things, 
the h'\llin\ are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 
]>roprietorR of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
'HCMmy \"tdh6nim, mrldkhimy rabbim, marin, but 
never b^'fdim. One never meets JktaUIsraely 
Bn al~Monhy Ba al-Ammor\y as one meets Ba al- 
Sidoriy Ba al-Lehnnoriy Ba'nUMaoiiy but instead 
'Blbhr- OT Mclek- Israel y -Monhy -Ammon, 

In liab.-Assyr. the worshipper addresses his 
god as Beliy * iiiy loid,’ or Ikltiy * my lady’ (cf. 
Madonnay Notre Dame ) ; but tliis is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the liabylonian. This is the ca^e 
in Belli of Talmyia (do Vogu^, Inscr, 18(58, 

62, 156). She is the consort of the Jlabylonian 
Jhdy who is Avorsbijiped alongside of the native 
B()l. The Ba alat of Gcbal appears in (ireek and 
J^atin Avriters as Btltis ( = BtjXth fAbydenus 

in JMuIler, FHG iv. 283, 9), B^Xdrjs (Ilcsychius, 
s BadXris (Philo Jlyblins in FUG iii. 509, 26), 
Balti (OIL iii. Suppl. 10393, 10964) ; but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscription.s, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of tlie Baalat 
of (Belial Avith Ikliis of Babylon. The same is 
true of Ba\di/io5 ( = |Sva), * our ba'al,’ a title of 
.luppiter Heliopolitanus in Chron, Pasch. i. 661. 
It IS noteworthy, however, that, A\hile the Avor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as ‘ my haaly lie 
may call himself ‘slave of the hanly e.g. in the 
iMuen. projier names 'Ahd-ha'ly and the Palmy- 
rene name ^ Abdi-hOl, 

Where ha'aly ‘proprietor,’ is identified with 
mHeky ‘ king,’ as is the case in certain Plucni(‘iaii 
inscnjdions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the inA*ading Semites AAdth llie 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the .syn- 
cretism tliat is seen in siudi II eb. ])ropcr namess* as 
Baal-Yahy ‘the ba'al is Jahweh’ (1 Cli 12"’), or 
Yodndaly ‘JaliAveh is the ba'aly' if Kueneirs re- 
storation of Jg 92® be correct. Heie Jainveli, the 
conouering God of Israel, is identified Avitli one of 
the local baah. Thus Melkart (^nnp "i^^d), ‘ king 
of the city,’ i.s called the ba'al of Tyie ((US 121, 
“IK ‘ to our lord, to Melkart, the 

ba'al of Tyre’). Similarly avc find Mdk- Ba'ly 
‘ king-oAvner,’ a compounrl deity like Milk- Ash- 
tart (CIS 123nt, 147, 194, 380) ; t^a' nl-MaliikUy the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad (KIB ii. 173), 
)erhaps the prototype of the obscure Ba-al-ma- 
a-gi-G of the treaty of Esarhaddon (KAT^Ubl)'; 
and Malak'bcl in l^almyra (cf. also Jer 32^^). In 
CISy p. 155, the god ( = Ba'al - Adonis) 

occurs ; cf. the proper name Lat. Idnibul 

{CIS 139), and IkeX-fmpi {CIS I. i. p. Ill), Such 
late combinations in Phoenician do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that ba'al as a divine name 
designates primarily the OAvner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of his Avorshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
b^'dltm as there are sacred objects and sacred 
places which they inhabit. Except in late tbeo- 
jog^al abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Baal, The OT speaks habitually of the 
in the plural (Jg 2*^ 3’ 8®* 10®- 1 S 7" 12'® 1 K 

1818, 2 Ch 178 247 282 338 344^ Jer 2'^ IIos 

215(18;. i» (17) jjaj According to Jer 2^® ll'®, they 
Avere as numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba'al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along AA-ith altars, standing stones, orasheras 
as part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
h*'dlim. Neither can it be treated as a ‘ plural of 
luajesty ’ like Elohimy for, unlike Elohimy when a 
divine name it i.s never construed as a singular. 


It can ])e taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local niiniina. When the singular ba'al is used, it 
requires a ncuin in the genitiA^e to indicate Avhicli 
baal is meant ; e.g. Ba alUJnzory Ba'al-Sidon, 
Ba'aUHarrnn, etc. The contention of Baudissin 
{PliE^ that these arc ineicly the local forms 
of one god Baal, like the local forms of Zeus 
among the Greeks, is untenable, becaii.se there is 
no evidence tliat ba'al ever became a ]>roper name 
like.^e/^^, and because the Semites never combined 
namo.sof gods Avith names of places in this fasliion ; 
e,q, Ave never meet such combinations as ' Ash tart - 
Sidoiiy ' Ashtart-Gebnl to distinguish the various 
forms under Avliich Avas Avoishi])ped. 

If ba'al is used Avithout a folloAviiig genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ba'al of Jg 6“®- 2®- is 

the local numen of Ophrah, ‘the ba’aV of 1 K 

l(J.n. S2 -J. i-a. 1!6. 40 igls 22^4 (53)^ o 3: IP® 

17'® 2P 23^* ® (and the corresponding j)asMages in 
Ch), Jer 2« V IP^* JW UP 23*" Hos 

2'® (8) 13', Ze]>h I** i.s Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
Avho.se cult Ava.s introduced into Israel 111 the reign 
of Allah (I K 16""-), whence it .sj)rcad to Judah 
throiigli tiio influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliah 
( 1 K 2*2®'' 2 K 8'®). I n these cases it cannot he said 
that ‘ the ba'al ’ means the image of one god Ba'al, 
or that the article is used to distinguish the local 
manife.slations of one deity (Baudissin, PllE^ 328). 

In Babylonian, Avhere tliere is no article, Bel 
alone, as a designation of Miirdiik, the chief god 
of Babylon, becomes a true projier name ; but this 
usage IS not found in the other <lialcets. Tiie in- 
sertion of the article in Heb. and in Plieon. rIioavs 
that ba al has not yet lost its appellative force. 

Only ill proper names is the aitiele A\ilh ba'al 
omitted, e,g, in the place names Bamoth - ba al 
l^iryath-lmaly in the Heb. personal name.s Jervh- 
ba'idy Ish-ha'aly Meri-ha' aty Ba' al-yada' y Ba'al- 
Yahy Baal-hanariymid in numerous similai J’luen. 
personal nanic.s, such as Ba' al-hftnany Ha nni-baly 
Ba al-yaton (see Bloch, Phan, Glossar, s.v. ‘ri’n ; 
Scliolz, Gotzendiensty 168 11.); hut the^e forma- 
tions do not prove that ba'al is a ]>r()per name 
any more than the similar formations Avitli V/6, 
‘father,’ \ihy ‘brother,’ 'amy ‘uncle,’ mcleky 
‘ king,’ ‘ lord,’ i>rove that tlioe words arc 
personal namc.s of deities. The absence of the 
article in these case.s i.s due to the fact that the.se 
formations go back to a time Avlien the article had 
not yet been developed in the various hjemitic dia- 
lects. Ba'al is no more a pioper name lu tlie.se 
compounds than Oeb^ in analogous (ireek name.s. 
In the .same maiiiier Ave must e^Uinate the omis.sion 
of the article in names of god.s compounded Avith 
ba' aly e.g, Milk-ba' nly ^Adh6n-ba' al,' Ashtart-shcia- 
ba'aiy Taint -jicn-ba' aly perliaps Ba al-Gad and 
Ba' al-Zdph6n (see beloAv, ii. 8, lO). AVheii B^Xos 
Avithout the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shoAvs that only the local 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one god 
Ba'al aiose, but there were many local ba' alsy 
whose names Avere either transliterated or trans- 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine Avas still 
conscious of the appellative force of the name in 
Punic, Avhen in hi.s commentary on Judge.s (PL iii. 
797) he translated ba'al ‘ dominus.* Jerome in his 
commentary on IIos P translates it ‘ id est 
liabcns*; and Servius (ad Aki, i. G21) says, 

‘ lingua Piinica Baal deus dicitur.’ In vieAV of 
these facts it is impossible to agree Avith Baetligen 
(BeitragCy p, 16) Avhcii he says, ‘ It i.s clear that 
there was originally alway.s one and the same 
Ba'al, Avlio stood in relations to various localities’ ; 
or with Baudissin (PltE^ 327), ‘ Ba'al Avas ap- 
parently originally a title of the male divinity m 
general. AfterAvards, Avhen a number of such 
divinities were Avorshipped alongside of one an- 
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other, this word became the designation of tlie 
chief ^od of each locality.’ On the contrary, in 
Sein. inscriptions and in Seni. literature, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, ha al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. writers does Bel us appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to be regarded as 
the work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 
primitive meaning of ha' al^ and thus were able to 
identify all the KSeni. h^'dlim with the Bab. Belus 
(see below, iii. 7 ). 

If theie was no such thing as a god Baal, and 
tliis name designated merely the individual pro- 
ju’ietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is evident 
that the traditional identilication of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sun was the ha al of certain places, as Larsa, 
8 i|)par, Heliopolis (Ba'al-bek), Beth-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ha'als. The 
moon was the ha al of Ur, of Uarian, of Palmyra, 
and peihiips also originally of Siii-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sorts were hauls of 
other places. If B<t al-hamnidn has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the ha’al of certain ])laccs (see below, ii. S). By 
I lie Giceks and I lie Koinans the local ha'als were 
identified witli Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late wi iters 
such as Macrohiu-^, ’s\ho are disposed to rcganl all 
gods as of solar oiigin, is Ba al formally identilied 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
has been given v\ide currency in modern times 
(c.y. Cieu/or, SymholUc u, Mytholonie^, ii. 413; 
Movers, Bhonizier, i. 169; Bauaissin, riiK-' 
329 6 *.), but is nevertlieless destitute of scientiii<* 
foundation. So also Baethgcn’s theory that ha' a/ 
was primarily the god of heaven (Beitraae, p. 204), 
or any other theory that idcntilies ha^al with a 
single* god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the liglit of these facts it appears that the 
ha'al-cnlt carries us back to the polydaunonistic 
stage of religion (see PoLYDifCMONl.sM). Among 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, ami 
as among siivagcs in all parts of the oild, ev’^ery 
object in nature that could do .something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
revel enced as divine. The objects of w''or&hip were 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
living persons consisting or soul and liody. The 
liheiiomenon was the body, the indwelling spirit 
vias the ha'al or ‘ owner.’ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheiic phenomena the name of the divinity 

as usually the same as that of the idienomenon 
(see below, ii. 8 ). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and tlie sun-god ; Bamnian, the thunder and 
the tluinder-god. In other ca.ses the numen was 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ha’al. This is a striking ditference be- 
tween Indo-Kuropean and Semitic polydamionism. 
Among the Indo-Europeans Daphne, ‘the laurel,' 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree; Amymone, the sacred spring at Nauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, beais the same 
name as her city : bub among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar but 
Baal’tamar (.fg 20 ^^) ; the numen of a well, not 
B^^er but Ba'^lafh-h^'er (Jos 19*^) ; the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba' aULchanon (CIS 
5) ; the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gehal but 
Ba aLSidon (CIS 3) aiuf Ba'alat-Gehal (CIS 177). 
This diirerence of conception is signilicant for the 
later developments or Indo-Kuropean and of 
Semitic religion. The Indo-Euiopean could never 
free himself from the identilication of his gods 
with nature, and con.sequently the highest forin.s 
of his religion remained pantiieistic. The Semite, 


on tlie other hand, was accustomed from tin* 
earliest times to distinguish between the object 
and its ha al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its higliest form among the 
Hebrews became pure theism. Apart from thi.s 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there was no es.sential diil’eience between the 
h^'Cdim and the nymphs, diyads, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
primitive Indo - Pmropean religion (see Useiier, 
Gotternamcn). The as a rule, had no 

names of their own and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they were not gods in any 
proper sense, but only daljJLovcs, nurnina, spirits. 
Hence the name polydiemonism, vnIiicIi leceiit 
wi iters apply to this sort of religion instead ot 
the ambiguous term ‘animism’ used by earlier 
wi iters. Out of the h^'Cdini gods might glow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a pai- 
ticuhir ha' a I coining to be the pation of a tribe or 
of a city; but, apart from such dev elopment.s, the 
b'^'rditn remained simply local duenions. 

ii. Classification of the Ba'als. -—Tim 
ba'als may be classified, according to tlie physical 
objects which they inliahit, as terrestiial and 
cele.stial. Among the terrestrial ba'als we may 
enumerate : 

I. Ba'als of springs. — For the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring was the most 
wonderful object in nature. Its wateis gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tiibe rallied. It is no w'onder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen was regarded as the mother of the tiibe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see'AsiiTART, 3 ). 
In all blanches of the Sem. race s])rings retained 
their sanctity down to the latest times. 

The following barred springs may bo mentioned. —Among 
the Arabs; the Zemzern at Mecca (Wellliausen, Re^te^, lOlJf ); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrew's, 'En-imuhpa^, ‘ the spring 
of decision,’ an oracmlar fountain at Kadesh, ‘the Banctuary' 
(Gn 147), licer-lahai-roi, betw'cen Kadesh and Bered (Gn lO^^) , 
Beer-i>heha\ ‘ w'ell of seven ’ (Gn 21^^^ Am .')>"» Si4) ; 'En-roffel, 
near Jerusalem, by the sacred atone Zolieleth, where Adonijah 
offered wujrificcs and W’as proclaimed king (1 K P*) ; Oihon, 
‘the gu‘'her,’ an intermittent spnng near Jcrubalcm, wlu're 
Solomon was crowned (l K piobably tlie same as Bethesda 
(Jn the modern Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regaidcd 
with aiipcratitious reyerence by the people of Jerusalem; the 
Dragon's Well, also near Jerusalem ('Neh2i3); 'En-shemesh, 
‘spring of the sun ’ (Jos 16" 18^7) ; Baal-Gad, or Bual-Ilermon, 
probably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Panias 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Ctcsarea Philippi, the modern 
Baiuas — Among the Phnenicians • a spiing at Joppa connected 
with the m}th of Perseus and Andiomeda (Paus. iv. 35 9) , the 
‘ Banctuary of the spring Yidlal * (Eshmunazar Inscr., line 17) ; 
the nymph ’Arui/SpeV ( = m3y j'P, ‘overflowing spring’) in Philo 
Byb. (FUG in. 570f, frag. 4, 6); the river Adonis (=':nN, 
‘my lord’), tlie modern Nahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
c.ive III the side of Lebanon at Aflja, the seat of the cult of 
‘Abhtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Syr. o) and 
Euseb. 0"^^- Const, iii. 55); the river Asklepios (the Gr. equiv- 
alent of the I’hmn Kshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Mart>r, 
ed. Tobler, p. 1 ; Levy, Phon. Stud. i. 3(Jf ).— In the Ph(Enician 
colonies : the spring Ma<capta(-^"np^> ‘ fountain ’), the daughter 
of Herakles (MelVart), at Maiathoii (Paus i. 32 0); the spring 
Kvaio) at SNracuse (Diod Sie v 4 1), and the hot Hpiin>:s at 
Himera, inSicily (ib iv. 23. 1), both of which were corineciod 
with myths of the T\riaii Melkart-Heraklcs ; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, ni. 5. 7 , Plmy, UN 97 [lOOJ, 210) — In 
Syria : Mabbog ( = VO.'?, ‘spring’), the native name of Bainb>ce 
or Hierapohs, the sanctuary of the goddess Atargatis (see 
Ataroa'iis), the oiacular spring Kandalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, JIE v. 19)— In Assyria Rish-Eni, ‘the fountain- 
head’ (Ashurnasirpal, Annals, i. 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aiies have retained their holiness dowm to the present time, 
being regarded as the beats of (’hi istiaii saints or Muslim auhnn' 
(pi. of Ivali, ‘patron saint’), and in all parts of the Mu.slim 
world springs are still leuaided as the abodes of powerful 
spirits, whose f.wour is sought through sacriflce and olTenng'* 
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(see Curtiss, Ursem, pp 01 fT., 113 IT., 121 f., 1(33, 270). 

On Bprintr ^^or 8 hip in general see Uaudtssiri, Studien, li. 154-170, 
and the bibliograpny there given on p 154. 

The miiiiiiia tliJii inhabited the sacred springs 
weie known as their b^'uli/n ; thus Ba'Math-be^cr, 
‘ propnctrix of the well,’ is the name of a town in 
tlie Ke^xeb (Jos 19”, cf. B^aldth, Jos 15-*^, 1 K 4^®). 
Ill 2 S ( = 1 Ch 14“) the name Ba'al-pcrazim is 
explained in such a \vay as to indicate that it 
meant originally ‘proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters/ It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Rephaiin, the 
modern Wady el-Werd. The sacred river Belus, 
near I’tolornais (Acic), took its name from the ba'al 
that inhabited it (I’liny, IIN xxxvi. 26 [65], 190; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10. 2). In Arabic*the phrase ‘that 
which tlie bal winters,’ or simply ‘6n7,* means 
land irrigated by subterranean waters (J^ane, Arab, 
Lex. .s.r. ; Nestle, /at. Eigcnnamen, p. 126; W. K. 
Sniitli, p. 9911’ ; Wellhauson, p. 146). The 

same usage survives in Mislinie Heb. Sifan rn^- 
[Bnha bafhi'it, iii. ]), or simply [Svk. iii. 3; 
Tcrum. x. 1 1 ; Shchi. ii. 9), and in the Gemara n'3, 
in the meaning of ‘land subtcrraneonsly watered' 
(■^ee Levy, Chnld. Worterh. s.i\). If the text of 
1 a 8*^ be correct, Ba'al-hamdn can mean only 
‘owner of the torrent,’ but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the better known Ba'aB 
HennOn (see oehnv, 4) or lUt nl-Jutm man (sec 5). 
The title 'oSya, w hich follo>vs the name of Hadacl 
on the lladad statue from Zcnjiili, possibly means 
‘owner of water’ (see 11. H. Muller, WZKM vii., 
1893, p. 601V.). On the strength of the Arabic 
exj)ression bal for ‘land subterrancously watered,’ 
and of lies ‘2®^*, wliieli speaks of the as 

givers of corn, 'vvine, oil, wool, flax, vinca, and 
lig- trees, W. li. Smith (j). 10411*.) concludes that 
the ¥'alim weie primarily tlic imiiiina of sub- 
terranean w'atcrs, and tliat they became the 
‘owners’ of land by making it fruitful, just a.s 
the husbandman creates ovvnership in otherwise 
worthle.ss land by irrigating it. These >verc 
doubtless, an important class of the b^'dlim; but 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the follow ing paragiaphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewheie, the attempt to 
tiaee religious concejitions to a single root is <a 
failure. I’ulydiTinonism was complex in its origin 
and j)n>teaTi 111 its manifestations. 

2. Ba'als of trees. — In the Arabian de.scit, trec.s 
jrrew only in wateied oases, coiisctpieiitly tlicy 
.shared tlie sanctity of spring.s in the esteem of tlie 
]»riiiiitive Semites. The datc-i)alni in paitieiilar, 
w liose fruit formed one of the .staples of life, could 
not fail to bo worshipped as a divine benclactor. 

1 he Garden of Kden, wntli the tree of kiiovvietlge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn is a 
l)rimitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palni-tiees. 

.\cci)rding to Tabari (ed. de Goejc, 1 . 922; ed. Noldeke, 
p 181), in the <Mt\ of Najr.xn, hehire the introduction of 
Christianity, a gicat palm was w'orshii)ped an(i hung with 
garments and ornaments at the tune of the annual feasts (see 
Osiander, ZDM(t vii., 1853, p. 481). The sanctuary <if the 
goddess al-'UzsKvat Nalila, *tlie date-palm,’ consisted* of three 
saimira trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (W^ellhausen, p. 38) Thi.s seems to have 

been the same as the tree known as DkCtt anwat, ‘ she of the 
hanging/ to which the people of Mecca resorted > early to 
adorn it with tlieir weapons and to offer sacriflce (Krehl, Rel 
ilpr vonslam. Araber, p. 73 f.). by the hol> spring Zeinzeni, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (poz> , liraelUeti zu 
Mekkay p 93). According to the (Qur’an {Sura xix. 2.1-2.’)), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
copiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 41^, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and jtoplars, and terebinths (cf. Is l‘.») 

I>t 122, jer -j'io 3 c 13 172 ^ E 2 ic (jij 20‘-«, 1 K 2 K Ki* 17i«. 

Is .'ip state that they sacrificed ‘under every green tree,' and 
Is 0,73 G6*" siiealv of sacrifice in gardens. The following intli- 
L, hol> trees are mentioned: the burning bush at Sinai 
(h.x 32), the tamarisk at Beersheba (On 21!W, cf. 26^5 4 ( 31 ); {ho 


oracular tnulberrv trees in the valley of Ucuhaim (2 S 
1 Ch 14ffl) , the i>omegranato at Gibeah (1 S 14^) ; the tamarisk 
at Kamah (IS 2 '^) ; the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel (Jg ; the ‘ oak of weeping ' below Bethel (Gn 35«) ; 
the terebinth at Ophrah, where the angel api>eared to Gideon, 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg 6U. lu 24 ) • 
the terebinth of Moieh, ‘the diviner,’ at Shechem, where 
Jahweh appeared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 12®^ 13«), and where Jacob buried the images and the 
jewels (35^), probably the same as * the terebinth of the diviners’ 
(Jg S>37)aiid ^the lertbirith of the standing stone that was by 
the sanctuary of Jahweh ' (Jos Jg 9(1) ; Uie tamarisk at 
Jabesh (1 S 3113, (.f. 1 ch 10**-*). The *Ashh\th^ or sacred post, so 
often mentioned m the OT as part of the equipment of a 
sanctnar>, was perhaps merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additionnl evidence of tree- 
wor-ihip among the Canaanites and Hebrews (st-e Polks). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination of cherubim and paliii-ti ccs in tiic decora- 
tion of the Temple (1 K C'-J 32 35) Such pissages us Ps 62 * 0 13) 
and 92*4(13) suggest also that trees were planted in the court of 
the Temple, as in the modern l^iaram. Even so late a writer as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at tlie entrance to Juhweh’s abode 
(Zee 1”**) The cult still lingers in the T.ilmud, in the belief 
that certain trees are inhabited bv demons (Gruiibaum, ZDMG 
\xxi 263 ff) 

Of the PlKcnicians, Philo B^hlius savs that the plants of the 
earth were in ancient tunes esteLMiied gods and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, because from them the successive 
eiierations of men drew the siippoit of their life (Muller, 
'IJG ill. 505). Tvrian coins fieijiieull^ exhibit presses 
•'tandmg in temple enclosures and palm-trees adorea by a 
worshipper. There was a giove of Asklepios (Kshnuin) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. C), a tree lielieved to enclose 
the body of Adonis at Gebal (Plut. de Is. ct Osir. 1.) f.), and a 
grove sacred to 'Ashtart at Aphaka (Euseb. Vit. Const 111 . .‘>5 , 
Laud. Const. 8). In the Plimn colonics sacred trees existed 
in Arados (Lajard, Mithra, pi. vi. 1, 2), m C^yprus (Servius, 
Uff ACn V 72 ; Athcnieus, lu. 27 , Strabo, \di 1. 51-0.5), 111 
Rhodes (Pans 111 19. 10), in Crete (Hioti. Sic v. tJb, 1; Allien. 

I 49), at Coiinth (Paus. 11 . 1. 3, 11 . 2. 4 ; Athcn xv. 22, p. 67S/>X 
in Arcadia (Pans. viii. 24), at Naukratu (Athcn xv 18, p. 675 f ), 
at Carthage (Virg JCn i 44111 ; Tert 9), in Ibeiia 

(I^ijard, 3/tl/im, p 2S7ff.) 

In Syria hoh trees w'ere known at Baalbek (Mioniiet, Medudhs 
Antitjnra, \ . f ), at Damascus (Mionncl , v ‘'1)2 ff ), at. Palmv ra 
(Ijaiurd, CyprtSy pi. lii. 1), at Antioch (Stiubo, xvi. 2. 0; So/. 
Hk V 19), at Mount Kosios (Sorvius, ad J'n 111 681)) The 
early S.i nun Christians felt it their duty to <‘ut dow'ii ‘ the trees 
of the demons,’ but nian\ could not resist the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they weie sick (Kaysei, Jacob 0 . 
Iidrss<ty p 111). For survivals of tree -woi ship among the 
Sabi.aiis ot Mesopotamia, see Chwolson, Ssahtriy i 203 , 11 ‘20, 3.1, 
34. The cult of trees in Babylonia and Assj^na is attested by 
nunieious reliefs and inscriptions on seals. Most frequently 
the female daU-palni is depicted being fertilized b> w'uigcd 
figures that 8>mhoIize the winds (see Schriider, MBA IK, 3882, 
p 4‘i6ff. ; Boiiavm, Bab. and Or. Recotdy 111 , T\lor, rsUA xii. 
181-184) In ull p.irts of the modurii Sciii world hoI> trees are 
still tourid which are visited with pra^ei and sa«*iitu-e, and on 
winch bits of cloth torn from the garments are liiui'^ to serve 
as reminders of the w'orshippcr (Doughty, Arabia Dear via y i. 
448f ; Curtiss, Ursem. Bel. pp. 96ff , 154 ff). Foi literature 
on tree-woibhip see Baudissin, Sttulicny ii. 181 

The niiniiiia that inhabited such sacred trees 
weie know n us tlieir b^'dlim or h* alothy as the 
c:ise might be. Thus in Arab, a palm-tree that 
imbibed water with its loot-s, and did not iieetl 
to bo watoieil, >\as knoivn as had (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. S.V.). A village near (libeah Ikuc the miine 
of Ba'al-tamar, abbrevi.ited fiorn Bcth-ha al- 
tamar, ‘house of the ba’al of the palm’ (see 
below, iii. 2; Jg 20“^; Euseb. Onom. Sar. 238. 75). 
With this Haudissin (Studieny ii. 211) eoinpares 
Zeus Demarous, the father of lierakles-Melkart 
in Philo Byblius (Muller, FUG iii. 569, fr. 2, 24), 
whieh repre.sents a Sem. Ba al-Timlry or Baal- 
'Tinidr6n, just as Zciis KarmeJos represents Baal- 
Carmvl (8(*e below", 4). With tliis is also to be 
eonijiiired tiie river Tamurany 111 Strabo (xvi. 2. 22), 
the modern Nahr DamBr. Precisely analogous 
are the Arab, names of gods Dhu-'Anama (ZDMG^ 
1875, p. 61 1 ) and Dhii-LHalasa ( Wellhausen, Jleste^^ 
I>. 47), which de.scribe the deities in question as 
owners of the plants known iXii*ana)iLU and hala§u, 

3. Animal ba’als.— In all brandies of the Sem. 
race names of animals used as jiroper names, 
particularly of dans and of places, prove a primi- 
tive totemistie cult. 

Thus 111 the OT we liavc the nanicH Ata/i, ‘ vulture ’ , AijaloUy 
‘st'ig’; Arieh, ‘lion’; Becher and Jiichiiy ‘joung caiiicP; 
Gcmalby ‘camel’; Gediy ‘kid*; Deborahy ‘bee’; Lishon, 
‘mountain goat’; Zeeby ‘wolf*; ZimraHy ‘mountain sheep'; 
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Hagahahy ‘ locust ' ; Uezir, * swine ’ ; UuldaJij * weasel ’ ; 
UamoTy ‘ass’; IJixiyn^ahy ‘lizard*; Telaim^ ‘lambs’; Jonahs 
‘dove’; Ja'el^ ‘mountain goat'; Car and Cheran^ ‘lamb’; 
Caleb y ‘dog’; Lebaoth, ‘lions’; Laish^ ‘lion*; yabasht 
‘serxK*nt’; Nimraht ‘leopard*; Susahy ‘mare*; 'Eglahy 
‘heifer’; 'EpheVy ‘ young gazelle * ; 'Achboty ‘mouse’; *()reby 
‘raven*; 'Arady ‘wild ass’; 'E\amy ‘vulture*; 'Aiprabburiy 
‘scorpions’; Parahy ‘cow’; Zibiahy ‘gazelle’; ^ippofy 
‘ sparrow * ; Zorahy ‘ hornet * ; Pir'amy ‘ wild ass ’ ; Par oah, 
‘ flea ’ ; Rachel y ‘ ewe ’ ; ^eirahy ‘ goat * ; Shu'aly ‘ fox * ; ShaphaUy 
‘ badger * ; Sliephuphany ‘ a kind of seipent * : Tola' y ‘ worm * ; 
Tabashy ‘porpoise ’ ; ‘ hyaena* ; Sha'albimy ‘ fox * ; Leahy 

‘ wild cow ’ ; EuUy ‘ fish * ; Iloglahy ‘ partridge * (list taken from 
Gray, Heb. Proper NameSy p. 88 f.). For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. R. Smith, JPh ix. 75-100 , 
Noldeke, ZDMGy 1886, pp. 148-187. The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex 3245, 1 K 125^5^ Hos 8^ 
106 13’-^, and by the survival of ‘bullock,* os a title of 

Jahvseh. Such place names as Beth-cary ‘house of the lamb*; 
Bethdebaothy ‘house of lions’; Beth-nunrahy ‘house of the 
leopard * ; Beth^fyoglahy ‘house of the partridge,* are analogous 
to Beth-Vagoriy Beth Ely Bcth-Shertieshy compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totemic animal-worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dagy ‘fish,’ this is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
worship (see Dagon). The H^'irimy ‘ hairy ones, hc-goats,* of 
liV 177, Is 13‘-^i 34^4j 2 Ch 11^6, like the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
(\V. R. Smith, p. 11911.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Arabia we find also Aeady ‘lion*; Nasry ‘vulture’; *Av/y 
‘ bird of prey ’(sec Arabs, i. 3) ; in Babylonia, NIN-SIlA(f =BH- 
ahab^y ‘ lord of the wild boar.* 

Totemic animala "were classed liy OT ^\ritcr.s 
alon<^^ witli other local niiniina under tlie general 
name of the b^^dliniy hut it was not Semitic usage 
to sjieak of tlie ba'nl of an animal as one spoke of 
the ba'al of a spring or of a tree. The bullock 
\\as worshipped directly, not the baal of the 
bullock (yet compare BSl-shahi above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of peison- 
ahty in tlie animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spiing or tree was not an indi- 
vidual but an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'al-zebub, the god of 
Kkron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziali 
(2 K 1- ®'®* If tlie text he sound, tliis means 
‘owner of flies’ ; so LXX BdaX p.vLa OeSs. llaudissin 
(PRE^ ii. 515) compares Zei)? dTroyuutos in Pans. v. 
14. 1, viii. 20. 7 ; Clem, of Alex. Protrept, ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. I’liny, HK x, 28 [40]. 75; Aelian, 
Anim. v. 17), hut there is no evidence that 
tlie cult of this deity Mas of Sem. origin. The 
name Ba al-Zcbub occuis iioMhcre else than in the 
passage just cited in 2 Kings, Cheync [KBi i. 407) 
holds that this form is a contemiituous JcM’ish per- 
version of Ba'al-zebul = 2 /e’ 6 ’Z- 2 c//?^/, ‘ovvnerofthe 
dvvelling,’ the form Mdiich occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10=® 12“^ Mk 3^2, Lk 1 (see bduw, 6) If 
so, this name has nothing to do Mith flie.s, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Baal xvith the 
name of an animal disa])pears (.see Baalzebub). 

4 . Ba'als of mountains, — The sanctity of moun- 
tains among all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the aM^e Mdiieh their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion M’itli clouds and storms. 

In Arabia, Sinai was counted boly from the earliest times 
(Ex 31 427 24^^), Its name is probabl} derued from the moon- 
god Sin. It retained its sanctity doun to a late date (1 K 19^*). 
(>ther Arabian holy inountaiiis were Ilir&, Taur, Tabir, 
Ko‘aika‘5.n, and 'Arafat (v. Kreincr, Culturgeschichte des 
OnentSy ii. 14). In Elhiopic dabr means both ‘ mountain ’ and 
‘ monastery.* According to Dt 122, j^r 220 3« 172, Ezk 202H, 
1 K 14-:\ 2 K 164 17^0, Is 677, IIos the Canaamtes and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘ujion every high hill.* So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Araniu^aus that the gods of 
the Hebrews were gods of Uie hills (1 K 2023 28). The following 
holy mountains are known in Canaan: — Hor (Nu 2025rt’.), Peor 
(Nu 2326f), Nebo (Dt 3‘24i* 34i), which derives its name from the 
Bal).ylonian god Nebo (Is 46^); the hill at Kiriath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (1 S 7^), the mountain of the land of Moriah 
(Gn 222. 14 ), Zion (Is 22 Sand often), the Mount of OIn es (2 S 
1 K 117), Mizpah (Jg 201. is 2028 211.2 6 , 1 s 7®), Raniah (1 S 7i7 
91214 ly 26)^ Oibeah (IS lO® 13), Qibeon(l K 34), the mountain at 
Ophruh (Jg 62S), Kbal and Gerizim (Dt ‘274- 12, jos 830. .iS, Jn 420), 
Tabor (Jg 40. 12 J4, Hos 6^), Carmel (1 K 1820- 30), Gilead (Gn 3145 M), 
Hermon (Jerome, Onom. Sac.y ed. Lagarde, p. 90, 19 fT. ; Euseb 
Onom. 8.V. 'A<?p/xwi^). In the cose of Hermon the ancient 
sanctity is still attested by the numerous ruins of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word bdindhy wiiich in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
w^orship, seems to denote primarily a ‘ height.* It is thus a 


witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill-tops (see High 
Plack). Among the Phoenicians, Philo Byblius names Anti- 
lehanoii, Lebanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Muller, FIIG p. 666, frag. 2, 7). Bauflissin (Shidleiiy 11. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Taboi. Strabo 
(xvi. 2. 16 f.) also mentions u saered proniontor.v near Tripolis 
For holy mountains in the Plucn. colonies see Baudissin, 
StudieUy ii. 249. For holy mountains m Northern Syria and 
Me&o)>otamia see Baudissin, 11. 246 For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Urmn. Bel, p. 153 ff. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their h^*dltm. The name of Serbfil, the 
traditional Sinai, is piobably compounded with 
ba'aL An Eg^^ptian text speaks ot the 'baal 
u|)on the mouiit^iins ’ (\V. M. Muller, As'irn u. 
Europay p. 309). In Canaan we tind Ba'al-Pe'or 
(Nu 25®‘^ Dt 4^ Ho , 5 9 ^®, Ts 106*'^), or siinjily PeuVy 
as the name of the god (Nu 25'** SI''’, Jos 22 '", cf. 
iieM-Pe’or, Dt S-'* etc.) ; Bamdth-ba’al, ‘tlie high 
nlaces of the ha'aV (Nu 22 **' 23'^*, Jos 13'") ; Har- 
nab-ba‘alah, * mount of the ba dldh' 15") ; Zens 
Ba'al-Tabor (Oeseiiius, Thes. s.v. lun) ; 
Ba'ai-Hermon (Jg 3^ I C'h 5“^) ; Zeus Karmclos 
= Ba'ai-Carmel (Tac. Hist, ii. 78 ); among tlie 
Phcenicians, Ba'al-Lebanon (CL)) 5), piobably the 
same as the god ‘ Aimiiiu, lord of the mountain’ 
(Keisner, Hymn, p. 139, lines 143, 145 ; cf. KAT^ 
433), and Zei>r bpeio% of Philo Byhlius ; Ba'' li-ra' si 
= Ba'al-ras, ‘ha’al of the pioinontory’ {Shal- 
maneser II., fragment of annals, KIB 1 . 141) ; Zeus 
/v'a 6 *io 5 = Ba'al- Kasiw, ‘ba'al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabatitan inscriptions vxp hSk (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. 238); at Carthage, Sntiiryins Balenranensis-- 
Ba'al-Karnaim, 'baal of the two horns,’ who 
w’as worshipped on a two"i>eaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebel bii l,vuinein, wheie a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of steiie, dating fiom the ‘ 2 iid and 
3rd cents. A.D., bearing the iii.-siTiption ‘Satunio 
Kalcaranensi, domino, magno, saricto, augusto ’ 
(Toutain, MHanges CcoU fraue,^ Koine, 1S92, pp. 
1-124, ])1. i.-iv.). 

5 . Ba'als of stones.— Among the Semites, as 
among otlicr piimitive jieoples, massCbdthy or 
fetish-stones, w’cre reverenced as abodes of spirits. 

Among th(‘ Arabs the moat famous instaiK'O is the black btono 
at Mecca, which still forms the rtdigious centre 01 the Muslim 
worUl. There was also a hol.v stone at the saiu luai.v of al-'liz/-i 
nt Nal)la(Wellhau8en, Rrste'^y p. .39), and at the 'sanctuary of the 
god of I’ttra (Suidas, tr.r. /tv? aprij? ; EpijJian J^anarioUy lu). 
The prohibitions of the Law assume that such stories were stand- 
.ng in all parts of Canaan, and weie adopted b\ the Israelites as 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 20b Bt 123 Jer 2-'7 3'*). 
The follow mg hol.v stories are i)artirularl.v mentioned : the tweh 0 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 244); ‘ JM’s Wifc’(Gn 192^); the stones at 
Clidal, ‘the circle’ (Jos 43 uo) ; the stone at Beth-Shemesh (1 S 
rJ^), at 7a)\ ‘ah ( J g 1 3^ 9) , the ]>illar of UachePs grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 353^’) ; the stone of Bohan (Jos 15^ 18'7) ; the stone Zohcleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 K 13) ; the ‘ foundation-stone ’ m the Temple 
(Bab. Talm. I'oma, 64(i) , the stone of help at Mizpah (1 8 7^-) , 
the stone ’E?el, near Giboah (1 S 2019) . the '^tone at Bethel (On 
3113 3514), at Ophrah (Jg O-O), at Sliecliem (Jos 24^7, Jg ; 
the stones on Kbal (Dt 274), on Mount (iilead ((in .S145-.VJ) Among 
the Ph(jenicians the name Zur, T.vre, ‘rock,’ is pei haps derived 
from the sacred stone of the local god. Coins of Seleiicia, in 
I’leria, bear the inscription ‘Zeus Kasios,’ and show an upiiglit 
stone standing in a temple (Mioiinet, Medaillck Ant. v. 27b f ). 
The goddesses of Oebalandof l’ai>hos were siimlarh rei>rebtnttd 
(see 'Asm ART, 4), so also in Syria the god Llauabal at Eine-a 
{Cohen, Vexcnjft ion des iHotmateSyp. 530 H y'SoH 120 129, i»l x\ 
127), At Nisibis in the 4th cent there was a similar hol.v sloi e 
{Bextr, z, Alterthvmshandey 1880, p. 772; see MassPbah). For 
stone-worship in mociern Arabia see Zweiner, Anibia, pp. 36, 3'*, 
284, and for modern Sjriasee Curtiss, Urbina. Bel p 90 ff 

Similar in character to the ma^^Pboth, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the bammdnimy which along with altars, ‘nsheiim, and 
idols formed part of the e(iuipinenl of high place* (h\ 26 Is 17*^ 
279, Ezk 64.0, 2Ch 144 (5) 344 ") In (he J’alm.vrene inscription 
(de Vogii(5, op. cit. l‘23a) a hammdna n dcdu'attd to the sun. In 
an inscription from Uni el-'Awamid (C/.s s) /md in the Ma'sub 
inscription (Hoffmann, ‘I’hon lns(.hi,’.l(T<r'N\xvi , ls<jo, p. 2()ff.) 
the deity 'El-}\amman occurs. Over 2( i: ' m^ciiptions on small 
upright stela?, iike gravcbtones, from Cailhagc, bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Lady Taint, face of B.i'al, and to the Loid Ba'al- 
liammiiriy so and so has dedicated this.’ Ba'al-hamiiiSn is also 
mentioned frequently in mst riptions fioin Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscnption.s ((7.S'404, 40.5, Euting, Katlh 
Jnschr. 123) Uie dedication is to liammau without the prefix d 
Ba'al. Kashi first suggested that hammda was di rived from the 
late Heb. and Rabbinic word hamind, ‘sun,’ and translated it 
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* Bun-imai(e8’-™an opinion that has been followed by many modern 
versions an<l commentators ; but this translation is unknown to 
the anC'ient versions. LXX renders fvAn'a, ^6eAi>v)iiaTa, eI£a>Aa, 
Tff-Uvr], v\l/rf\<x ; Jerome, simulacra, delubra. No support is 
afforded to this theoi y by the fact tliat a 1i.ammdna i8dcdicate<l 
to the sun, since, according to 2 Ch 84^, the liammdnim belonged 
to ‘the iMd'lnn* in general. That Ba'al-liammdn had solar 
attributes, or that the name means ‘owner of the sun * or ‘ glow- 
ing ba'al,* has not been proved. Ua*al is never compounded with 
shernesh, ‘the sun,’ or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
boilies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
liamman as a s> nonym of shemesh. To take it as an adjective, 

‘ glowing,’ agi ec ing with Ba'al, is also without analogy (see below , 
lo). The suggestion of Henan {CIS i. 1. 288 f.), that hammnn 
18 the same as the Eg^'ptian gcxl AmunKa, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears as ’Amon. The theory of Ilalevy 
{MUanges, p. 420), that Jjarnman is Mt. Amanus, and that Ba'al- 
liammdn is the Ba'al of this mountain, is more in accordance 
with Sem analogy ; but in the Hah -Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Aiiiana without the strong initial guttural. It is aNo 
hard to see how objects used in the cult of this deity should have 
been called ‘ AmanuHes.’ For such a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountain-gods. Wo seem accordingly to 
be shut up to the view that hamrndn is acult-objcct of unknown 
etyino]og,\, and tliat Ba'al-hammdn is the deity that inhaluts 
this object Tins 13 stnctlyin accordance with the analog}' of 
such names as Ila'ai-tainar, ‘Ikial of the palm,’ and Ba'»lath- 
b* in , ‘ Pa'alath of the well.' From the OT references it appeals 
that the hammdnXm w’cre artificial products, ‘ the work of their 
lingers ’ (Is 17*^), that thev ‘ rose up’ (Is 27^) ‘ above the altars’ 
(2 ^’h .34'*), that they could bo ‘ cut off’ (Lv ‘2030), ‘ broken ’ (Ezk 
O'l), and ‘liewn down’ (Ezk 6^, 2 Ch 317). These expressions 
seem most ajiplicable to stone pillars similar to the ina^^ebbth 
It IS interesting to note tliat in none of the passages where ham- 
mdnXm are mentioned are ma^^ebijih mentioned On the con- 
trar} , the JtammdnXm arc < ombined W’ith the 'dsh^rim in Is 17»* 
27^, 2 Ch 344 7, just as the ma^^Sbbth and the 'dsh^rlm are 
orfhnarily combined This suggests that the h^mmdnXm are 
only variant forms of the mauebCth, perhajis artificially hewm, 
while Uie latter w'erc native rock. In all prohainhty the stehc 
dedicated to Bu'al-hawmdn at Carthage and other Phmn 
C'olomcs weic just such hammdnim 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
l>ounded with ?tir, Ti2, ‘ rock,’ e.g. Zxn i-el, ‘ mj rock is a god* ; 
Zur-Shaddat, ‘ a lock is i?haddai ’ ; ‘ mv gfKl is a rock * ; 

Jicth-^ur^ ‘ house of rock ’ ; and, in the I’unainnm inscription from 
Zenjirh, Bai-pir, ‘son of rock ’ (Lidzharski. ,\(}rdsi'm. Epuj, p. 
442), In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Zur as .i name of Jahweh (Dt 18 JOf , i S ‘2’^, 

*2 S 223 32 47, Is I7i^ 3(1'-^, llab li‘3 etc.). The ju-oper name Rxr 
yah, ‘ hot stone,’ probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘ thiindeiholt’ that was icvcrenced as a fetish. 

The stone was r('g«arded as the residence 

of a divinity, and tliercforo was known as heth-cl, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. (4n 28^®“-^ where Jacob call 4 
the stone tliat lie sets \\]}heth-el, and (in where 
(hxl says, ‘ I am the (iod of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a mnfisthCihy where thou didst vow a 
vow ’). This name for holy stones was common aKo 
among; the Plujenicians, from whom it spread to the 
(Tueeks and the Bomans as f^drvhos, pa(,TvKiov (see 
Stones). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity ’ \\as 
its ba'al, just as the human owner of a house Avas 
ita ha al; e.r/. Ba’al -liamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerous ]*unic in.scriptions referred to 
above. The foim Ba al-masscbdh does not hajipen 
to occur, but is pcrfectl}’’ in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the massebCih as a bcth-rl, 

6. Ba als of sanctuaries. — In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the b(t(tl is not named fiom the sacred 
object in which he is supposixl to reside, lint from 
the sacicd enclosure that sui rounds this object. 
The Saba*an j^oddesfi Dh^t Him^, ‘she of the holy 
jjfound’ (ZDM(t, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
from her temeno^. A similar formation see ms to 
he found in minn nSyn (CIS 41), which with Renan 
is piobably to he rendered ^Ba'nhtt of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also Ave should j 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris (^'nn Sra), who was 
worshipped at Si^us, in Numidia (C/L viii. 5279; 
8uppl. 19121-19123). If Baal-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba al-Zehnb (see above, 3), then 
this ‘ haul of the dwelling ’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba als of places. — In the foregoing cases we j 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon I 


was with which the ba' al was connected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ha\il is named from the place in which ho was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan vvo find Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu 32^, Jos 1317, Ezk 25^ I Ch 5®), Ba’al-Shalishah 
(2 K4’*2), Ba'al-Hazor( 2 S 132®) ; in Phoenicia, Ba’al- 
Sidon(CAS' 3 ), BWal-Tyre(Hoflinann, AGC xxxvi., 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal (CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Apamea (CIL xii. 1277) ; in Asia Minor, 
Ba'al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gotzendienst^ 149), Ba al- 
Gazur (Head, Hist. Num. 631). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this w'as, but are merely given the 
name of thedowm where it w’as located. Sometimes 
w'e know from other sources that there w’^ere saeretl 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als. — The object with which the 
divinity was connected wtis not necessarily situated 
on the earth ; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palmyrene, Plicenician, niid Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention ol Be'el-sh®mayin, 
Ba'al-shamem. This name is not derived from 
shemesh, ‘sun,’ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god w'ith the sun 
by late Greek w riters, but is derived from shdmayim, 
‘ .sky,’ as Augustine (Qua\^t, in JiuL xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘ Balsamem quasi dominum cocli Punici 
intclligiintur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘ Lord of 
Heaven’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘ the 
one wlio lives in the sky.* It is thus the exact 
e([uivalcnt of the Saba‘an god, Dhil’Savidwty ‘ he of 
the sky.’ Ba'alShdrnhn is the Scni. counterpart 
of Vanina, OiJpavos, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, however, tliat, wdiile the latter 
worshij) the sky directly, the former w’orship the 
ba'al of the .‘^ky (Lidzharski, Epheineris, i. 3). 

Closely coniicoted wdth Ba ahshdmem in concep- 
tion is Ba al-zephon (zaphon), ‘ owner of the north.’ 
This was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
142‘ Nu 33'^). A goddess, Ba’alat-zaphdn, W’as also 
w'orshipiied al Memphis (W. M. Muller, Askn v. 
Europa, y. 315). In tlie annals of Tiglath-pilcser 
III. (Klli ii. 26 f.) a peak of Lebanon bears the 
name Ba allsapuna (cf. Sargon, Annals, 204). In 
the treaty between Ba‘al, kin^ of Tyre, and Plsar- 
Imddon, king of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 

Ba a.hsapunn (KAT^ 357). There was a town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos Jg 12^), also in Southein 
Pale.btino (KfB v., No. 174, 16), but it does not 
.seem likely that this god can have derived his name 
from either of these insignificant places, since lii-i 
cult spread all the way Irom Phmnicia to Egy])t. 
Zdphbn is rather an abbreviation of Ba' nl-zdphOn, 
and that in its turn of Bcih-ba al-zdph6n, just as 
W'e find the series Md' Cm, Ba al-Md'Cn, and Beth- 
ba al-MaCni (Nu 32®* Jos IS^"^). Moreover, 
Zdphun alone occurs as the name of a deity in the 
IMiocii. proj)er names from Abydos (CIS 108), 
from (\arthage (67 aV 265), from Carthage 

((CIS 207, 857). The last name is Ba' al-zdphOn , 
w ith the elements reversed. The name Gir-f^ap'dnu, 
‘ client of Zaphon,^ apjiears also as the name of an 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal (KIB i. 207, 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon the Heb. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephoii, Zej)honitcs, Zipliion 
If Zdph/jn IS a god, vve may either suppose with 
Gray (II*)b. Br. Names, ]>. 135) that this is a ease 
of compounding two divine names, like Jalnveh- 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may legard Zaphon, 
‘ the nortli,’ as an object that miglit either he 
worshipped directly or be regarded as the abode of 
a deity, so that the god might be called indifler- 
ently ZdphOn or Ba' al-ZdphCm. The sanctity of 
the north as the dwelling-place of the gods is widely 
attested among the Semites (Is 14^®; ef. Baethgen, 
Bcitrage, p. 22f. ; Baudissin, Studien, i.278). Ba al- 
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zdpMn^ ‘owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous witli Ba 'al-shdmem, ‘ owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phoen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side {KAT^ 357). The 
name Baal-zcbul^ ‘owner of the dwelling* (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode latlier than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, EBi 614). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
universal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
BcitragCy p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen^ pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Rel, i^afe.^pp. 134, 151 ; /f^T^pp. 361-370) ; 
but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the b^'dlim of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ba'al of the sky or the ba' al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews they were 
spoken of collectively, not as the b^'dltm^ out as 
‘the host of heaven.’ The same holds true of 
atmospheric lihenomena. Rumman, ‘ thunder ’ 
{KAT^iA2); Regem, ‘storm’; Barak, ‘lightning’ 
{KAT^ 446) ; Reshcph, ‘llame’ (KAT'^ 478) ; Riz- 
pah, ‘thunderbolt’ (?) ; Barad, ‘hail’; Matar, 

‘ rain ’ ; Geshem, ‘ sliower ’ ; fal, ‘ dew ’ ; Horeph, 

‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects ot worship in all branches of 
tlie Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 2Sf. ). 
Tliese phenomena are ^^ol^shipped directly. Rnm- 
man. Regent, Baraly, and Resheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never Ba' al-Ramnuin or Ba'al- 
Rcgem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. l). 

9. Adopted ba'als.— Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial ¥'dUm often had 
sanctuaries built foi them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b^'Ctlimoi these places. 
Tlius Dhd-Sanidwi, ‘ he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabman inscriptions al^o as ba'al of Baqtr ; and in 
like Ba'al ’shdinun, ‘owner of tlie sky,’ is 

ba'al of Tyre (KAT^ 357), of the Phoenician 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Vogu6, op, cit, 50). B(t' al-zdphOn, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as wo have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
I'lgypt and of Phoenicia. Chains, ‘ the sun,’ is in the 
Sabieaii inscriptions also ha'alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ha'alat of (iabbaran (CIS iv. 43. 3). 
Tlie sun was the ba'al of B{i‘al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the hel of Babylon. 
Sill, the moon-god, was the bcl of Ur and of l,larran 
(Lidzbarski, JSordscni, Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.), and 
in Palmyra a god bore tlie name YarchUbdl (‘^um'), 

‘ the moon is ba'al,^ On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemaris, i. 12) the name Ba al-Regem appears, 
which sho\\s that in .some districts Regem, ‘the 
.‘-torni,’ had become the local ba'al. Similarly, 
^arious 'ddhdntm, mHdkhim, 'ashtdrOth, and other 
tribal gods, that had origi.uilly no connexion with 
pliysical phenomena, might become the b^'dllm of 
certain places, through tlie circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
IMelkart for the Phcrnicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ashtart for the Gebalites the ha'alat of Gebal. 
Certain local b^'dlim also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the b^alim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atahyrios the cult of Ba' aUTahor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios ( — Ba'^al-fCasito) was also the 
ba'al of PeliRsium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Muller, FJIG p. 568). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Phoen. colonies. Bft'al^ffarran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem, Epig, 444, 
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pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b^'dlim 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ba'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘ pr^rietors ’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ owner ’ or ‘ citizen ’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gotternamen) have been 
entitled ‘departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such ¥'dUm in the Semitic relmions there i.s no 
clear evidence. At the temjde of Deir el-QaJ'a, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of ^aXfxapKwby)^, '^aXixapKujO, This name is translated 
Koipavo^ Kibficou, ‘leader of dances ’ (le Bas, 1855 = 
Kaibel, Epig, Gr, 835), which indicates that the 
Phoen. original is Ba'^-Marq 6 d. Marqbd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqaa, ‘dance,’ and may 
expre.ss the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation .seems to be favoured ))y the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activi^, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Marqbd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 
‘Owner of the dancing-place’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is \Norshippcd, 
like all the other ba'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
This is commonly read Ba'al-marpe, 
‘posses.sor of healing,’ or Ba' al-ni^rappe, ‘ Baal the 
healer,’ in which ease we have another departmental 
ba'al; but marpe, ‘healing-place,’ or m^rappr, 

‘ healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8^-^ 9^ mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ct. 9"*® 
El’berith), This is commonly interpreted ‘ Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘coventant* is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
w'orshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
W^lhausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in geneial, 
as Z€us"OpKios (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole tield of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is rea.sonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the p.assage in 
Judges. Instead of nnn, yrtth, we should perhaps 
read nnD, b^ruth, ‘cypress* (Ca U’). The wor.slup 
of a Phoen. goddess, Berouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Muller, FUG p, 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechein (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps we should read b^erbth, ‘wells.’ Bn ah 
b^eroth would then be the counterpart of Bn^Hath- 
¥er (Jos 19®). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that w’e should read Ba ah 
BerCth, Ba'al of Beirut (Berytus). 

Ba'al-Gad (Jos IP^ 12^ IS”) i.s commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is siippo.'^ed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65^b probably also in 
the proper names MigdahG ad ( J o.s hV^) and Gaddi^FJ 
(Nil 13'^), Gaddi (Nu 13*M) and the tribal name Gad 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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]Te]». ^<‘al ; Gudu-hal — Gad-ha al (Hoilmann, Phcen. 
Inscr. 27) an<l sucli names as Gadi-ya^ Gadi-ilu^ in 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, No. 275, 

5; 443, etc.). For the cult of this god in Syria 
se(» Ib'iethgen (Bcitr. p. 76), and in Arabia, \^ell- 
liausen (Reste^y p. 146) ; see ‘ Gad ’ in HDB ejidEBL 
If (rad l>e regarded as the name of a deity in Ba'aB 
(lady the difficulty arises that this is an abnormal 
lorrnation for names of places. Such compounds 
as Baal-Gady ‘the owner is Gad,’ and Guau-haly 
‘ Gad is the owner,’ are common as names of j)eisons, 
but not as names of places (Gray, Heh, Pr, NaineSy 
p. 134). Ba al-lfapfidn furnishes no real analogy, 
since ZClphhn is not only the name of a god, but 
also the name of a place, ‘ the north.’ If we might 
suppose that Ba al-Gad was originally the name of 
a man, and that the place w^as named after him, 
the difficulty would be solved ; but there are no 
trustw'oi thy analogies for such a procedure. Bacth- 
gen (Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards tiiis as a case of the 
synthesis of two deities, like ' Ashtar-Chemoshy 
Atar-AtCy Jaliw&h-EloKim \ but this implies that 
ha' al Iiad become a proper name, and of this there 
is no evidence among the Hcbrew^s or among any of 
the other West Semites until a late period. Ac- 
cordingly, it is best to follow with Stade (Gesch, Isr. 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba'als, and to 
regard Gad as the name of the district occupied by 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Baal-Gad will then 
be parallel to Ba* al- Judah. Even if Ba al-G ad 
w ere not situated in the tribe of Gad, this w^ould 
make no diflerence, for, as we have just seen, h^'cdiin 
freouently migrated. 

The name cd' (CIS 866. 4) is commonly re- 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba'al-yamim, 
‘owner of day*^,’ anil is supposed to be a sort of 
Sem. Kronos ; but the reatfing is very uncertain, 
and tlie name may be the equivalent of Ba'al- 
yammiiUy ‘owner of the seas.’ 

These are all the cases that can be cited of 
apparent departmental ha als. All are capable of 
an interpretation wffiich niake.s them local hauls 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probably 
justified in concluding that ha'als who presided 
over human activities or abstract qualities were 
unknown to Semitic thought. Such functions 
belong(jd rather to 'ddhdnimy mdakhimy and other 
tribal deities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the 
Phoenicians, was the god of healing, and Ishtar of 
Babylon was known as Mu'allidtUy MylittUy the 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation, we 
reach the conclusion that the h^dlUm were origin- 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and 
that the only sense in which haul was used as a 
divine name was that of ‘ owner ’ or ‘ proprietor.’ 

ill. History of the Ba'al-cult. — i. In 
Arabia.— In South Arabian inscriptions haul is 
constantly used to describe the great gods as ‘ pro- 
prietors ’ of particular shrines established in tlieir 
honour. Thus, Ta’lab liiyam, haul of Tur’at, or 
ha' nl of l^aduman ; ^Jagar, ha'al of Maryab ; 
Ilmakkah, ha al of ’Aww^am, or ba'al of Bar’an ; 

' Atbtar, ba'al of ’ Alam ; Shams, ha'alat of Guhfat, 
or baalat of Gabbaran (CIS iv. 2. 3, 11. 1^ 19. 
Qf.y 28. If., 41. 2f., 43. 2f., 46. 5, 67. 3, 74. 3f., 
80. 2f., 99. 2ff., 100. 1). These names all belong 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ha'als.^ 
To express the primary relation of a god to the 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary 
where he is orijjinally at home, the Minaean and 
Sabaean inscriptions use dhU (fern, dhdt), ‘he of,’ 

‘ she of.’ Thus instead of Ba al-Shdm'em we meet 
DhU-Samdwty ‘he of the sky,’ who is also ha'nl of 
Baqtr ; and similarly Dhdt ^imayy Dhdt-Ba ddn, 
Dhdt-Gadrdny who also become the ba'als of 
various shrines (CIS iv. 145, 155). 

In Ethiopic ba'al occurs as a loan-word in the 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaanitish 


deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of the 
old religious meaning of the w'ord survives, how- 
ever, in ba'dly ‘ feast.^ In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
baal occurs as a designation of the god of the 
mountain. Thus onp, ‘ in the presence of the 

ha'al^ (Euting, Sin, Insrhr. 327); also in proper 
names, e.g. Ausalbally Garmalbally ' AbdalbaU 
(.see Kilting). In Nabata*an the name occurs in 
B^' tl-Shdmin (CIS 163, cf. 176) and in the personal 
names Aiti-bH (675190) and Ba' al-Adh6n (*i CIS 
192). This ba'al apparently has been borrowed 
from Syria. In classical Arabic ba'al is not used 
as a title of divinities. From this W. R. Smith 
(109 ff.) infers that the b^'dlini w^ere deities of 
watered land and of agriculture, who were un 
knowm to the desert Semites, and were first 
w'orsbi])ped in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
Mes(;potamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 

(1) because, as noted above, the ¥'dltm cannot be 
limited to watered land, and b^'dlim of trees, 
stones, mountains, celestial bodies, etc., can be 
worshipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 

(2) because there is no evideiuie that the phrase 

ba'ly or what the ba'l wateis ( = ‘Athtar-land) or 
a 6a7-2)alm, is borrowed fiom the Aramaic; (3) 
because the word can be used in such expres- 
sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the cross as 
their ha'ly and the verb bailUy ‘be 6a7-struck, 
frightened’ ; (4) because the sacred mountain Serbdl 
is probably a compound of sarxo and ba'l, The^o 
are sufficient indications that ba'l wsis once a 
designation of deities in Arabic, although in 11 le 
classical literature it has dropped out of use (so 
Nbldeke, ZDMG xl., 1886, 174; Wellhausen, 

Beste^y p. 146; art. Arabs, i. 9). Instead of 6a 7, 
d/idy which has already begun to displace it in 
Saba3an and Minaean, is commonly used in Arabic 
in forming titles of gods, e.g. Dhu-I-Halasuy Dhd- 
l-Rigly Dhd-BKaffainy Dhu- AnamUy l)hdt-Anv)dly 
Dh'd-l-LabbUy Dndt-Himay Dhu-sh-Shard, These 
all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
to a particular object or locality, and aie thus the 
exact equivalent of ba'al names. On Dhd-sh- 
Shardy Wellhausen (p. 51) remarks that three 
SharHs are known, all w^ooded thickets Avith watei . 
This god was Avidely Avorshi})ped in Arabia (Well- 
hausen, op, cit, pp. 48-51), and was the chief god 
of the Nabatceans (Baethgen, Beitr. pp. 92, 108). 
The primitive religion of Arabia Avas evidently 
the worship of a multitude of local numina. Sub- 
sequently, through trade and shifting of popula- 
tion, cults migrated, and gods became ba'als of 
regions far removed from their original homes. 
Thus at Mecca, in the time of the I’rophet, there 
Avere 360 different gods. Under Islam these old 
¥'dlim still survive as the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
119 If.) and the ulia (Zweiner, Arahiay p. 47 ff.). 

2. In Canaan.— The earliest evidence of the 
6a*a^cult in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, where b-'-r(^ha(d) is mentioned as 
a god of the Canaanites and of the Hyksos in- 
vaders (see E. Meyer, Set-Ty phony j). 47 ; ZDMG 
xxxi., 1877, p. 725; W. M. Muller, p, 309). 

In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the baalat or Gebal 
is frequently mentioned (KIB v., Nos. 18. 25, 55 fl'. ; 
61. 54). Ba al does not occur. In the personal 
names BH-garib and Bil-ramy the god may be the 
Babylonian BU, It is probable that the ideogram 
IM m these letters should often be read Ba'al in- 
stead of Adad (Hommel, Altisr, Ueberlief, p. 220; 
Knudtzon, Beitr. Ass. iv. 320 f. ; Zimmern, KAT^ 
357). The OT says that the b^'dltm were the gods 
of the Canaanites, and that they Avere adopted by 
Israel after the conquest of the land (Jg 2^^"^* 10®, 
Hos 2®"^®) ; consequently it is possible to learn a 
good deal about them from survivals in Israel. 
With the exception of Ba al- Judah (2 S 6*), and 
possibly Ba' al-G ad (Jos lU*^), all the place names 
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in the OT compounded with ha' al were probably 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Beth-ha al-Ma' on^ 
‘house of the owner of Ma*on’ (Jos 13'^), which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba al-Ma on (Nu 
32“) or Beth-Ma 'on ( Jer 48'*^^). The following names 
occur: BaHathb'cr or Baal (Jos 108, 1 Ch 4^^), 
Ba'alah (Jos 15*"), Ba'alath (Jos 19^), Be' aloth 
(Jos 15"^), Ba'al-heriih (Jg 9^), Ba'al-HamOn (Ca 
8’^), Ba al-llnzor (2 S 13^), Ba' al-lfermon (Jg 3"), 
Ba' al’p^rCizim (2 S 5^), Ba'al-Shalishah (2 K 4^*), 
Ba' al‘taitiar (Jg 20"8), Har-hah-ha' dlah (Jos 15^^), 
Kiryath-ha' al (Jos 15®®). These names are found 
in JJenjamin, Gad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Dan, 
su that they witness to a general diiiusion of the 
6a'rti-cult throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other ¥'dlim whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2-^8 
11’® 2®®, they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
every green tree. The existence of 6 a* worship 
in Philistia is attested by the name Ba' al-zehw 
(BanUzebxd) at Ekron (2'K 1®^*); Edom by the 
peisonal Bet al-Jutnan (Gn 36®®“'*); in Moab, 

by the names Ba'al-Peor (Nu 25®), Bamoth-ha' al 
(Nu 22*’), Btih-ha al ‘ Ma'on (Jos 13’^ Mesha 
Inscr, lines 9, 30) ; in Ammon perhaps by tlie per- 
sonal name Ba' alls (Jer 40’*; see Ammonites). 

The h^'rdim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the giv<*rrt of ^^ool and Hax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and lig-trees (Hos 2®* *•’"); but it is unsafe 
to inler from this that all the ¥'Cdtni of Canaan 
had an agiicultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also b^'Cdim of 
spiings, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the b^'edim with the 
'ashtiirdth in such a way as to suggest that the 
'nshtdrOth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b^'Cdim (e.g, .fg 2’® 10®, 1 S 7* 12’®). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, under the influence of the 
meaning * husband,* which the common noun baal 
had, every ba'al was regarded as the ‘ husband* of 
an 'ashtart. It was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the 6a*a/-cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
tliem to stigmatize it as adultery (Ain 2^, Hos 4“’’* 
7’). The places where the b^'dlim were worshipped 
were known as bdmOth, ‘ high places * (see High 
Place; cf. the place-names Bamoth’ba' al [Nu 
22*’] and Bambula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
rock-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
covered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
ment of such sanctuaries (see Robinson, Bibl. JVotm, 
1908, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
*ctshcrlm, ma^sebhdth, and hammdnini (Jg 6^, 2 Ch 
14®*® 34*’^). Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the b^'dlimy and W’ere probably not found in 
most of the high places. They belonged rather to 
tiie temples of the great ,'ods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweli 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the ofl'erings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2® indicates tliat grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
b^'dUm, Hos 2’® speaks of ‘ the days of the ¥'dlim 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers* (see Canaanites). 

3. In Israel. — The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Heorews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their w’ay into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, while the cities 
remained in the hands of the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant 'warfare between the 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms of Cana^uiitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local gods of C'anaan. Agriculture could not 
bo carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, slirines, sacred 
trees, and holy htoiie.s in all parts of tlie land 
could not be appropriated witlioiit taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Rook of Judges and the early prophets re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served \\\^ 0 ^' (Hind \ 
that is, alongside of Jahw'eli the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land tliat 
it had conquered. Through this process it w as in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
that had been amiieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local baal. Consciousness of tlii.s 
peiil w'as awakened through the rapid develoji- 
meiit of the Philistine poiver. About B.c. 1050 
the Philistines conejuerecT Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its s.uiiciuary at Shiloh (1 S 4, 
Jer 26®). Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could .save 
it W'as a union of all the clans in a supreme eh'oi t 
to shake otl* the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
b^'dlim of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centie tor such a union ; but Jalnveh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brought Israel out of E^ypt, 
and who had united the clans in a coiiinion ciut 111 
the desert, was able once moie to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew' 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the b^'dlim and to return to 
Jalnveh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Na/irites, wdshed also to rejec t agricultiiie, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Caiiaan- 
itish civilization that w'ere associated wdth the 
b^'dltm; but the wisest men .saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life ot the desert. If 
the b^'dltm were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the seivice of ,Jaliweh all that 
had hitherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges* or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthiisia.sts 
for Jahweh, He linally triumphed over the 
b^'dlim, not by avoiding them, or hy destroying 
them, but by absorbing them. Tlie name ba'al 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the b^’idim 
were regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the jiatron of agriculture and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became lli.s shrines, and the legends connected 
witli them were retold as stories of His dealings 
w'ith the patiiarclis. The agiicultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the ¥'dlim w'eie re-coii- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahw'eli had a]>pro- 
priated everything that belonged to the 
that w'as worth saving. Observe how in ‘2 8 5-® 
David interprets the name Ba' al-p^rdztm as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
like the breach of waters.’ 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal naiiiea of the peiiod of 
the early monarchy. These are as follow s : Jrrub- 
ba'al, ‘the ba'al contends’ (Jg 8 ®®) ; h/i-ba'al, 
‘man of the ba'al,' a son of Saul (1 Ch 8®®), also 
one of David’s heroe.s (1 Ch 11"); Merib-ba'al, a 
son of Jonathan (I Ch 9*® 8 ®*); Baid-ydda' , ‘the 
ba'al knows,* a son of David (1 Ch 14'^) ; Ba'al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'al is gracious,* a Gederite (1 Ch 
27‘8). N(» mimes of this tyne are found after the 

time of David. In most of these cases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweli, wlio lias liooome the haal of Canaan, 
since Jeruh-ba'al, Saul and David, were all loyal 
adhnionts of Jahweli. In Ba nUYah^ ‘ the bacil is 
Jahwiili,' the name of one of David’s helners (1 Ch 
12®), the identity of the hn'nl with Jahweh is 
asserted ; so also in Yo-baal ( Jg 9-®), if Kuenen’s 
eincTidation bo oorreot. These names accordingly 
belong to a }i(‘riod when worshippers of Jahweli 
weie conqnciing the b^'dltm by identifying them 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the time 
of Hosea the b^'dlim were not foreign gods, but 
local Jalnvehs. Hos 2^® says that Israel has called 
Jahweh baal^ and identify the feasts of 

Jahweh with the days of the b^'alim. As a 
result of tliis process the b^'dltm lost their power, 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan; but the 
vicioiy w’a.s puiohabed at the cost of a inixtuie of 
the religion of Jalnveli with all soits of alien 
elements. The eai ly jirojihets faced the problem 
how' to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh; the 
later proj)hcts fiom Amos ornvard faced the pro- 
bleni liow to l>nige the religion of Jahweh from 
the heatlion innovations that had entere<l it. 
Tlieir elloits weie only partially successful, and 
Judaism, a.s seen in its chief literary monument, 
tlie J.aw’, IS propel ly regarded as a compromise 
between Propliciisin and Jhi'alisni. 

A totally (lilleicnt soit of b(i al-Q,\\\t w^as the 
worship of Melkart, ba'al of Tyre (see below, 4), 
which was introduced into Israel in the time of 
Ahab. l*ressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, 
Ahab was constiained to seek the help of Tham- 
icia, and foimcd an alhamie by iiuuryiiig Jezebel, 
the (laughter of Ktliba'al, king of T}U’e (1 K IG***). 
Such a I elation of dependence usually involved the 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State 
(cf. 2 K ; consequently Aliab was compelled 

to establish the cult of Melkart in Samaria (1 K 
16^^'*). Against this rcli gious iniKjvation Elijah 
and tllisha wiirred (1 K 18. 2K 9. 10). 

Theie is no recoid that either of these prophets 
ojiposcd the old native b^'dlim that W'ere identihed 
with Jahweli. Tlio golden bullock at Eetliel, for 
instance, th(*y never attacked as Hosea did sub- 
secpicntly ; hut the ba'al of Tyre w^as a foreign god, 
and to W'orshi}) him w'as to repudiate Jahweh (1 K 
18“^), hence the intensity of the opjiosition of these 
l»n>]»h(‘ts. Aeeoiding to 1 K 18, Elijah W'as suc- 
cessful, and in ugreement with this we learn from 
the annals of Shalmaneser ll. that in R.C. 856 Ahab 
w'as no longer in alliance w ith IMiceiiicia, but was 
lighting w’lt h Damascus against Assyria. Probably 
Damascus was so hard ])u^lie<l that it was willing 
to grant an alliance wdthoiit the condition of the 
adojitioii of its god liimmon by Israel, and public 
.sentiiiH*nt wa.s snfticiently strong in Lsratd to com- 
pel Abab to gi\e up tlie Pluenieians and their god 
and seek this new^ ally. Subsequently Ahab must 
have r< jiudiated the Syrian alliance and have 
re-cstal.[l^llc(l relations with Phoenicia, for he died 
lighting against the Syiians (1 K 22^®). After his 
death, uiidei the inlluence of the ijueen-mother, 
Jezeb(d, the cult of the Tyrian ba'al was intro- 
iluced once more in full force (1 K 22®^). This cost 
the dynasty of (Jniri tlie throne. Instigated by 
Elisha, Jeliii slew Jezebel and her son Jelio- 
ram, and exterminatcid the worship of Melkart 
witli lire and sword (2 K 0. 10). Immediately 
after this, in n.C. 842, we lind him paying tribute 
to Assyria instead of Plujuiicia, ajipareiitly on 
terms that did not demand the worship of Ashur. 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the 
nortliern kingdom. The problem wliich confronted 
Amos and Hosea W'as not the expulsion of this 
foreign deity, but the purification of the religion 
of Jalnveh from admixture with rites of the ancient 
b^'dltni of Canaan. 

The worship of the Tyrian baal W’as introduced 


into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
(1 K 22®^ 2 K 8^®), doubtless as the price of a 

Phoenician alliance that maintained her on the 
throne. In the subsequent revolution that was 
incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘and all 
the peojde of the land went into the house of the 
baal and brake it down ; his altars and his images 
brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew^ Mattan 
the priest of the ba'al before the altars’ (2 K IP®). 
In tlie recrudescence of all sorts of heathenism under 
Maiiasseh, the Tyrian bttal w'as once moie w or- 
shipped (2 K 21®). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
allude whenever they speak of ‘ tlie hi nV in con- 
trast to ‘ the h'dliin.' Under Josiah this cult w^as 
stamped out (2 K 23‘*- ®®'*), and did not again gain a 
foothold in Judah. It was a foreign religion that 
never appealed strongly to the mass of the people. 

With the old h'dlini of Canaan it was very 
diderent. They were so thoroughly identified w ith 
Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it w^as 
unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
the eflorts of the pie-exilic prophets to banish 
them w ere unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
good king, and after every attempted reformation, 
the editor of Kings records: ‘Nevertheless the 
high places w ere not taken away, the jieojde still 
sacrificed and burned incense in the high ])laces.’ 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
Josiah had for their cential aim the destruction of 
the h'dlini by the centralization of worship at 
.lenisalem ; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
that the ellort w'as unsuccessful. It w’as the Exile, 
which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
old lehgious associations of Canaan, that linally 
eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
this inveterate habit of the forefathers, and, in- 
terpieting literally the words of Hos 2’^^ ‘ I will 

take away the names of the ¥'dltm out of her 
mouth,’ substituted hOsheth, ‘shameful thing,’ in 
the place of ba'al in the reading of the Scripture^ 
III Jer and elsewhere bOshefh lias actually taken 
the place of baal in the Jleb. text. Tlie (Jreek 
version often has i) Hda\ to indicate that the 
reader is to substitute aiaxf'^'n lor ba'al, and in 

1 K this alternates with ba'al in the text. 

Particulaily in the Books of Samuel ba’al has 
been eliminated from names of persons, althougli 
it has been allowed to stand in the parallels in 
Chronicles. Ish-ba' al (1 Ch ^■^'^) = Ish-boshcth 

throughout Samuel (Ishvi, IS Id**^) ; Ishba'al 
(1 Ch \Y^) — Joshcb-bashfihcb(Uh(2'62 '^^) ; Meri-ha’ nl 
(1 Ch 9^®^), or Merib-ba al (1 Ch 1 Ch 8®^) = 
Mephi’hnsheth (2 S 4“*, cf. the other Mephi-hoshetJi , 

2 S 21®); Ba'al-ydda (1 Ch W) - Ehyada' (2 S 
5^®). Abi-a,lbon (2 S 23®^) is perhaps a ])erversion 
of Ahhba'al, and 'Ebed, ‘slave* (Jg 9“*’), of some 
ba'al compound (sec Geiger, ZD MG xvi., 1862, pp. 
728-732 ; Nestle, Die isr, Eigevnamen, pp. 108- 
132; Dillmanri, SBAW^ phil.-hist. Kl., 1881, p. 
60911’. ; Wellhausen, B, Saniuelis, pp. xiitK, 30 f. ; 
Driver, Samuel, pp. 186, 195 f., 279; Gray, Heb. 
Proper Names, pp. 121-136). In spite of these 
elibrts, how ever, ba'al remained in Mishnic Heb. 
as a designation of naturally irrigated land 
(see above, ii. l), and under modified forms the 
ba'al cult lingered in the rural districts. In 
modern Palestine, the Jews unite with the Chris- 
tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous local 
saints that are only the thinly-disguised b^'dluu 
of earlier days. 111 spite of all the etibrts of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, one 
may still say with the author of Kings, ‘ Never- 
theless the high places are not taken away, the 
people still sacrifice and burn incense in the high 
places’ (see Curtiss, Ursem. Rel. p. 81 tl’.). 

4. In Phcenicia and the Phoenician colonies. — 
In Phcenicia the name seems to have been pro- 
nounced ba'l, to judge from such proper names as 
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Hannibal^ Asdruhal (Schruder, Die Phon, SprachCy 
p. 84). Tlie most important of all the Pheen. 
o^’dlim was * our lord Mel^rt, the ba'al of Tyre’ 
(CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarliaddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre (KAT^ 357), 
as (ilu) Mi-il-kar4i, one of the great gods of Tyre. 
His name Mell^art ( — MclelcPiryath^ ‘ 
city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ba'al, just as 
Jab well was identified with the of Canaan. 

In all the names of the kings of Tyre the element 
hdal refers to Meltart : thus, Abi-odal, the father 
of Hiram ; BdaVazar the contemporary of 
Kehohoam ; Eth-ba'al (Assyr. Tu-ha'-hi)^ the con- 
temporary of Ahab (1 K 16^^) ; Bd al-azar ll,y the 
successor of Eth-ba’al ; Bd al the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-hdal //., the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar; Bdal //. (B.C. 573-564), and 
somewliat later Mer-hd aL He is also the bdal 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 
pounded witli this name (see Liuzbarski, Nurdsem. 
Epig, 239 ff.). Under the name of llerakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 
Joseplius (Ant, VIII. v. 3, cant, Ap. i. 18) and by 
Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little is 
known from native sources. Our fullest infoima- 
tion is derived from the OT accounts of liis wor- 
ship in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
W.dttrclh (I K 10^-, 2 K 10^^ IH^), also a rnnssehdh^ 
or standing stone (2 K 3^ 1()^). An image is 
mentioned (2 K IP**), and is implied in 1 K 19^^ 
Hos 2^^ There were prophets of the ba'al and of 
the associated 'dsherdh (1 K 18^^), also Chemarim^ 
or priests of the ba'al (2 K 23'^, Zc'ph P). The 
bullcx'k was sacrificed to him (1 K 18^^’). Like 
other mdakhtm, Mel tart received human sacrifice 
(see under art. Ammonites, voI. i. p. 391 ; and cf. 
Jer 19® 32'^®), but this was in his capacity as mchk 
and not as bdal. From this the inference cannot 
be drawn that such sacrilices were customary in 
the service of other h^'dlini. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 K 19^^ ; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the body with knives and shouting 
the name of the god, in 1 K 18^®'^^. 

Distinguished from Bd al-MelJf art in the treaty 
of Esaihaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Bd al-ma la^gi’C (KA "P 357). This is apparently 
Ba’al-Malki, ‘ Ba’al my king,’ and is the same as 
Milkdtdal of the Phceniciaii colonies (CIS 123a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he w^as differentiated from Melkart is unknown. 
Ba-alsa-mt-me — Ba’al-shamem, ‘owner of thesky’ 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned as one of the 
great gods of IVre in the treaty of lilsarhaddon 
(KAP 357). In an inscription from Um-el- 
’Awamid, near Tyre (CIS 7), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Bd al-shdtncm a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Bd al-shdinem, Philo Byblius also 
records the w^orship of BeeXadfirjv in Phoenicia 
(Miiller, FUG p. 566). Menander and Dius in 
Josephus (Ant, viil. v. 3 ; cont, Ap, i. 17 f.) speak 
of the golclen pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympias 
(Bd al-sJidmem), which they cfistinguish from the 
temple of llerakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Mell^art. As a different 
deity from Bdal - shdmcm the treaty of Esar- 
hadclon mentions Ba-al-^apu-nu = Ba al-zaphdn, 
‘owner of the north’ (see above, ii. 8). Bdal- 
Juimman (ree above, ii. 5) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma’sub inscription, line 3 (BA, 1885, 
380 ff.), and in the second inscription from 
ni-el- Awamid (CIS i. 8). Besides these b^'dlini 
"which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
w’cre numerous local b^'dlim of a more primitive 
character. Ba* al- Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 5 


(sec above, 11. 4). The worship of Zeus Atabyrios 
(=:Bd al- Tabor) in the Phamiciaii colonies makes 
it certain tliat he must also have been worshipped 
ill the mother - country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Brins, near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local bdal of the stream (see above, ii. i). Bdal- 
Sidon is mentioned in CIS 3. With him w\as asso- 
ciated ‘’Ashtart name of the 
bdal,' lie still survives in Ncby Saidff, the Muslim 
patron saint of modern Sidon. At 1 )(‘ir el-Qal’a, 
near Beirut, there was Bdal-MarqOd (^ee above, ii. 
10), and Bdal-rosh, ‘owner of the pioniontoiy,’ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb just noith of Beirut 
(KAP 43). At Gebal ’Ashtart was woishipiied 
as the local bdalaf in connexion with her spou>e 
Adonis (CIS 1 ; KIB v.. No. 55 ; Philo Bybl., ed. 
Muller, p. 569; Lucian, Dea Syr. 6 ; see’ A&HTAirr). 

In the Pliceiiician colonies all the great h^'dlim 
of the mother-country were wor.shijiped, and in 
addition a number of new local Id alim, Ba’al- 
Zapbdn is found in Egypt (Ex 14“-^ Xu and 
in the pro])er name Bod-ZaphOn at Aliydos (CIS 
108); also Bdulti-samind at Mem])liis (Muller, 
Asien, 2>. 315). Zens Kasios ( = J>a'al-]>a&iw ) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antiocli to 
Pelusium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we lind 
Melkart the bdal of Tyre (CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd- Melkart (CIS 14. 7) ; Zeus Kcrau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a I’alinyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba’al-sbrnncMn (de Vcigue, 
50 = lc Bas, iii. 2631); Ba’al -Lelianon (CIS 5); 
Ba’al-Mrp‘ (CIS 41) and Ba'al-yinm (CIS 846. 4; 
see above, ii. 10). In Khodos there is Zeus 
Atahyrio<f ( = Ba‘al-Tabor) (see Baudi'^‘^ill, Studicn, 
ii. 247); in Corcyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudis^iii, ii. 
243); in Thasos, Melkart (Pans. v. 25; Herod. 

ii. 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba*al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, c.g, * Abd- 
M el kart (CIS 179, 234, and often). ' Abd- Melkar 
(Euting, Karth. Inschr. \% = Ammica)\ CIL viii, 
68), Ammat-Mellart ox Mat-Mclkart (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod- Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) — Bodmilcur 
(CIL 9618), Hat- Melkart (Euting, 213), Bdm- 
Melkart for Bd I Melkart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
mashal (Euting, 130), Melkart -Ipdaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), IJian-Melhxrt (Euting, 105), and many 
others. 'I’ho compound deity Milk-Ba'al is also 
found, as in Phcenicia (CIS 123a, 147, 194). Ba’al- 
Adon (CIS i. p. 155) is a combination of the badtl of 
Tyre wdth i\\e Adonis of Gebal. Ba’al-sbamem also 
appears (CIS 379). In Plautus (Pwnidus, 1027), 
Iianno swears gunch Balsnmem ( = D?Di^•^V3 
Augustine also know^s him as a Punic deity (PL 

iii. 797). The w orship of Ba'al-Zaplion at Carthage 
is attested by the proper uii.i\\e^Zdph6n bd al (CIS 
207, 857) and 'Abd-ZdphCn (CIS 265). Ba’al- 
bamman (see above, ii. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patiuii deity. More insciiptions have 
been found in honour of liini than of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated w ith the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
iirst, showing that she w^as considered the moie 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba'al-hamman is named alone. Tiic god 
is represented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine w itli 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stehe bear representations of jialnis, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus .m-en to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the IddUm 
of Caniian (see Gesenius, Pheen. Monumenta, 

‘ Numid.* i. ii. iv.). Balcaranensis ( — Bdal-]^ar- 
naim, ‘ owmer of the two horns’), was a local 
divinity who was worshijiped on a two-peaked 
mouiitcain near Cai thage (see al»ove, ii. 4). Ba’alat- 
ha-hdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba*al 
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of 1'yre is nained in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (<^121). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the in^ci iption, ‘ Pillar of Milk-Ba'al, which Nahum 
has placed for Pa'al JJaininan the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words ’ (CIS i2Zri), This 
.slious syncretism of the already coni])ound deity 
Milk-Bn' (il with Ba al-Jmmmf'in, In Sicily we 
find a Jio'^h-MclLart (Renan, Mifinon^ p. Ho) and 
Zeus At ah y nos (^ Ba'al • Tabor, see Raudis'^in, 
Studkny ii. 247); in Sardinia, the proper names 
Whd-Mdhart (CIS 152) and Bod-Melkarf (CIS 
138), Milk-Bn' al and Ba al-ham'ndn (CIS 147), 
Ba al-shdmem (CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Ba al-zdphCn (CIS i. 227). At Tartessus in Spain 
the Tynan Hercules (Mel kart) was worshiped 
(Arrian, Alex. ii. 16. 5) ; also at Gades (Scfiolz, 
Cotzendirnst, p. 201 If), and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Afuca (Pliny, IlN v. 1, 19-22). 

5. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia.— 
In the Aramaic <lialects tlie name assumes the form 
hC'l (cf. LXX Beelphegor [Nu 25®* ®], Beelzebnl 
[Mt lO-’J). Tlie name Bn'nlhek is evidently a 
compound with haal, but what the second element 
of lh(‘ name means is uncertain. Hoffmann (ZA 
xi. 210f.) thinks tliat it is a broken-down form of 
inelrk (cf. Milk-Banl in Tyre and Malak-bel in 
i^ilinyia). Bnlanios ( — ha/alan^ ‘our ha'al^) is 
given as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanus (Chron. 
Pasrh. i. 561). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local ha*aL 
In Damascus, Jupjdtar Damascenus ( = ^yn) was 

woi shipped ith ' Athtar ( Ashtnrt) as Ins consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2; Etym. Mag. s.v. AafxaffKos). Iii- 
scri[)tions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddinglon, 1879; 
cf. 2549 f.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy (CIL vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakii, 
king of llaniatli and La* ash, which probably 
comes fioni a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Beelsharnayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Har-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Brelshain- 
ayin, and he through liis seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Bcnhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent, u c. ; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon ment ioned above, witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba al-shamayi)n (see Pognon, Inscrip- 
tions aim it iques^ 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba al-sridmemy ‘ owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabatseans, 
the Phccniciiins, and in the Plicenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form 
shamin, p'C' (de Vogue, Inscr. Sem. 19, No. 16 ; 
50, note 1; 5.3, No. 73; Euting, Berirhte Aknd. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title 
NoSy HID, ‘ oN\ner of the sky, lord of the vorld,’ is 
in the Gr. parallel tran.slated. Ad fMeyicrri^ Kcpawiifj. 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
^arne, but have the inscription, ‘To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de Vogu6, Paint, 74-105 al,) ; that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from tlie Greek 
parallels which read. Ad v\pl(TTip Kal ^w7]K6tp. One 
inscription (de Vogu6, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogue as to identify him with "HXioy ; bub this is 
very doubtful. The form b^'el in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin, hyi does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of ‘husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is b6L Ba' al-shdmeni was probably origin- 
ally a Plicenician deity. Thence, as IV cl-shamiiiy 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabatijcans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the h^'OUm of the Sem. world. 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
' Agli-b6l and Malak-bil (de Vogiie, 93). Apart 
from Btel-shamin, these two deities aie also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions (ZDMG 
xviii. 99 f. ; GIG 6015; de Vogu6, 140, 153). 'Agli- 
b61 {‘7n‘?jy, 'AyXlpwXos) was evidently a moon-god, 
since he is depicted as a young warrior witli a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De VogU^ connects 'Agli with 
‘^jy, ‘ bullock,’ as a symbol of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba'al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
bSl ; eg, ' Abdi-bdl, ^Afidi^ioXoi (Vog. 6), Zehnd-h6l 
(ficqueiitly), Repha-bdly ‘Pe0(i/3wXos (Vog. 66), AavL- 
puiXos (CIG 4665), MadOapooXLtor ( Waddington, 2579), 
BSl-barnk, Bdl-laha, BSl-azor, etc. (On the use of 
bdl over tagainst ^‘^'c/and bel in i^ilm. see Nohieke, 
ZDMG xjii., 1888, p. 474 ; Raudissin, P22E^ 324 ; 
on the proper names, Led rain, Dirfionnnirc des 
noms propres palmy r Aniens,) Malak-bel (^3 dSd, 

MaXdxPv'Xos), like 3Hlk-ba' al (see above, i., iii. 4), 
is a compound of Malak ( = Meleky Molech, Milcom), 
‘king,’ with htil ( = baal). The form btl suggests 
that the deity is of Bab. origin (on Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Ziminern, KAT^ 469 ; Jastrow, 
Die llel. Bah, u. Ass, p. 162). The rays with wdiich 
this god is represented on tlie monuments (Lajard, 
Ci/preSy pi. I., II.) suggest that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian BiUMnrdnk (see below, 6). 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol (ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god is called 
! ‘sol 8anetis>simus.’ 

I Another pair of Palmyrene deities that ajipeai 
together in the inscriptions are Bel and Ynrhi-h6l 
I (de Vogu6, p. 64). Bel, as the form of Ids name 
and his conjunction with Belli show, is im- 
ported from Babylonia. He is Mnrduk, the gieat 
hcl of Babylon (see below, 6). His name occurs 
with sjiecial frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 50, 
51 ; de Vogu6, op>. at, 132, 133, 134). Many projiei 
names are compounded with bH as with b6ly c.g, 
Ela-hH ("EX&prjXos)^ Bel-aqah (\iy}X6.Ka.pos)y Brl- 
baraky BUTauri (hnXaovpov), Ndr-bel (NovppriXov)y 
'Abdi-bSl (see Leclrain, Illctionnnire), As in 
Babylon, so in Palmyra BH is a s<dar deity. 
Seals bearing his name show also the disc of tlie 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names BH, Shemesh, As 
in Babylonia, BH has his consort B^lti, ‘ my 
lady’(de Vogue, 52, 155). Bfil’s 7?rrm//Y>9 Yarhi- 
b61 G lapipioXos) has the masculine predicates 
and Beds, The name is compounded of m', ‘ the 
moon,’ and hii^ba'al (de Vogiie, 93 ; Waddington, 
257 H). Yarhi alone occurs as a personal name 
(de Vogiie, 16). To Yarhi-bol a medicinal spring 
called ‘'E^xtt ( = NpEx) was dedicated (de Vogue, 99 ; 
Waddington, ‘2571c). Like ' Agli-hCly Yarhi^bOl is 
to be regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity. 
How these two moon-ba' als came to be worshipped 
side by side, or how they were dili’erentiated noin 
one another, is unknown. Still another Palmyrene 
ba'al seems to be found in known to 

Damascius (in Photius, cod. 242). This is a com- 
pound of the two gods BOl and 'Ate (sec ' A ti:). On 
the baal-ewlt at Palmyra see de Vogiie, Palmyra ; 
and Baetbgen, Beitrage, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba'al of Apamea, ‘fortume rector mentis<jue 
inagister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic inscription 
(CIL xii. 1277). From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass. (Ixxviii. 8 ). He is 
perhaps to be identified with Zens Bnitokaikens, 
the ba'al of the village of Baitokaike, near 
Apamea (GIG 4474 = Le Bas, 2720rr. ; CIL iii. isl 
and p. 972). ^ Specially famous wslh Zeus Knsios 
( = Ba*al-Kasiw), whose cull we have found al- 
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ready in Egypt. Among the Nabatoeans he 
y^pears as Kasiw or Ela (de Vogu6, 

Cent, Nabai. iv. 2, vi. 2, vii. 1, 2; Hauran, v.). 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze, 
the chief god of the Edomites (see Edomites). lie 
was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root nsp, * cut off,’ de Vogu6 refers 
to the ‘ precipice ’ on which his tenij^e stood, 
l^audissin thinks that it rather means Meoider, 
judge.’ The former interpretation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most ba'al 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (Malalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him (Misonog,^ e(f. Spanheirn, p. 361 ; 
Ammianus Marcell inus, xx. 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian W’^as preserved there (Suidas, s,v, Kdaiov 
6po$), Euhemerus (in Euseb. Frcep, Evang, ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius {FllG, p. 566) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
(k)ins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios, and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
7nSdailles, iv. 276-280). It is evident that Baal- 
I^asiw w’as one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogu6, Syr, Cent. Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 103-105 ; Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 144 ; 
Baudissin, Studien, ii. 238-242). Tiie tamous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolia), on the 
road between Antioch and the Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see Atargatis). At Sam’al (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Ba ah liar ran, i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of IJairan, was W’orshipped (Lidz- 
baraki, Nordsem. Epig, p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zeus Tnrsios = nn (Hcholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba*al-Gazur appears on coins of Ariaratlies I. 
(fB.C. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. riie god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Jlist. Num, 631 ; 
Reinach, Trois royaumes d'Asie Mineure, p. 28 f.). 

The Ba'al of l^arran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian pioper 
names of tlie time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god , His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to JJarran at a very early peiiod 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
yarran in Gn IP^). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with tlieir domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.c. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that ^Jarran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (A?i7uds, ed, Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nabonidus, tJie last king of Babylon (B.c. 
555-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at yarran 
(Rawlinson, v. 64, col. i. 8-ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be’gl-shamin, ‘ the owner 
of the sky,’ at yarran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god with the ancient moon - god 
(Jacob of Sanig, in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). B^'H- 

shd7nin is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, v. 78 ff.; Bickel, Be*el-Shami7i princevs 
deoru7n Nisibis, etc.). From Mesopotamia tlie 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
Hapaay.'tivT]^ (Barshinxnia, Parshamm, Parskam), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
ill Armenia, was none other than B^' il-sJidmin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigraiies brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Slesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VA7'7fn4niey i. 24, 40, 166 ; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B«*el - shainin was generally diffused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of sunwius deus. This wa.s 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phoenicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. liis titles ‘lord of the world,’ 

at Palmyra). Identification with Ann, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
liis name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6^ ; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Dn 12“ Ba' al-shSimem, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympios, whose cult Antiochus 
Epiplianes established in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikkus-shdmem, ‘ the appalling abomination.’ 

6. In Babylonia. — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the non-Sernitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydiemonism that dillered in no essential 
respect from tlie polydajmonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was knowm as en, ‘ owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘ proprietrix, mistress ’ ; thus, 
En~ki, ‘master of the sea*; En-zu, ‘master of 
wisdom’ ; Nm-ki, ‘mistress of the sea’ ; Nin-luir- 
sag, ‘mistress of the great mountain’; Nin-sun, 

‘ mistress of destruction ’ ; Nin-e-gal, ‘ mistress of 
the great house (temple) ’ ; Nin-Mar, ‘ mistress 
of Mar ’ ; Nhi-a, ‘ mistress of water ’ (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. ‘Asiitart, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities w^ere trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sent. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Gii'su, ‘master of Girsu’; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths; Nm-shah, ‘master o^ the wild 
boar’; Nin-gish-zida, ‘ master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here maybe mentioned Ann, ‘the sky’; En-lil, 

‘ master of the wind,’ not ‘ master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since (jiiuea 
(Cylmder, A 23. 14, 19= FAB \^Vorderasintisi:he 
Bibliothelc], 1. i. 114) calls him ‘king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind’; Uhi, ‘the sun’; Ur or 
En-zu, ‘the moon’; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘ proprietors ’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their vNorshi[). 
Thus Erech became ‘ the residence of Anu ’ (KIB 
vi. 63' and Der ‘the city of Anu’ {KIB \\\, 165); 
Nippur, the residence of En-lil ; Sip] ir and Larsa 
of utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through tfie growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centie> 
declined in political importance, their patioiis still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest peiiod aisclo-ed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippui, 
had become the most impoitant of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’^«r excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts of Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He boro the titlo"^ 
‘ king of heaven and earth ’ ( V AB p. 15), ‘ king ot 
the lands, father of the gods’ (VAB p. 37). As 
chief of the gods, who bad his seat upon the 
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ijiouiitain of tlie north where the gods assembled, 
lie ^^ils called ‘great iiiouiitain.’ His tower- 
tenij)le at. ^Nippur was known as E-knr, ‘the 
mountain house.' All this indicates that Nippur 
must once liave been the political as well as 
the lehgious centre of Babylonia; but this was 
in pre historic times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 B.C.), Nippur 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of Kn4il stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘ the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.' One of her common 
titles M’as Nin-har-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun- 
tain,’ with reference to her supieniacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En4il as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Ann, ‘ the sky,’ and En-ki, ‘ lord of the sea.' Anu 
IS mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En-lily liad temples in all parts of Babylonia. 
£n-ki, otherwise knowm as jE-r/, ‘ house of water,' 
was the patron-god of Eridii. In pie-liLstoiic tinu^ 
this city lay at the head of tlie Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most ini- 
)ortant cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 
mgalzaggizi (perhaps as early as n.c. 4000) the 
Iliad Eii-lil, A71U, and En-ki is alieady known 
{VAB i. 153), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
w'as portioned out between Ann, lord of the sky ; 
En-ld, lord of the earth ; and En-ki or E-a, lord of 
the sea. Tlieie is lelerence peiliajisto this triad 
in the words of tlie second commandment, ‘ the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
W’aters under tlie earth ’ (J astro w% Dio EcL Bah, p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Hr ; Utu, the sun-god of »Sip- 
})ar ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
lank of the moon-god in this triad was due to the 
greater political ini])ortance of his city, Ur. 

TJie Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word hel ( —haal, cf. Aram. H’^i) in all the senses in 
w hich it W'as used l)y the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master ' or ‘ lord,' 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods a.s bel, both w ith reference to 
tlieir ownership of physical objects and places, and 
wdtli lefereuce to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The w'orshipner addressed his god as 
MU, ‘ my lord ’ — a usage tliat is not found m the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 
LTOund, and adopted them as their own, just as 
Israel adopted the h^'fdiin of Canaan. The on of a 
particular object or locality became for them the 
Id; the 71 in, the Mlit, The old Sumerian moon- 
god Ur became Sin, the Ml of Ur; the sun-god of 
Sippar, Shanmsh, the hel of Sippar ; Nfom of Erech, 
Jsntar, the hrlit of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ea and Ningirsn, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the be Is or bHiU of their respective sanctuaiies. 
En-lil, as the chief god of Babylonia, w^as known 
ds Bel par excellence (there is no article in Bab.), 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when Bel was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, Eii-lil was understood 
to be meant. Thus in Babylonia Bd became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Baal among the West Semites. In like 
manner, Nin-^ar-sag, the consort of Endil, was 
known as B6ht, ‘the lady.' For many centuries 
after the conquest of Baoylonia by the Semites 
their language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sumerian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. The result 


is that before tlie time of yaminurabi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always wTitten EnAd, 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him Bel, From the time of Uanirniirabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common, 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bel or Belli, The old name En-ld 
continued, liow^ever, to be used as an ideogram for 
Bel dowm to the latest times. The Sem. kings ol 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eaiiiiatiim, king of Lagash 
(c. 3000 n.c.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,' and speaks of Sm, tiic moon-god of Ur, as 
‘ the strong calf of En-ld. ^ When he conn uers tlie 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En-lil (FAB 
1 . 14). He speaks of him^tdt as ‘ endued wdth 
strength by En-lil, nouiishedi with holy milk by 
Nm-har-sag ' ( VAB i. 19). He owes his position as 
king to the fact that ‘ liis ii.tme has been spoken 
by En-Ur ( VAB i. 19). Entemcna of l^agash under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nippur, and 
constructed there a laver for tlie god (VaB i. 34). 
(iiidea also ascribes Ids a})pointment as king of 
Lagash to Eri-ld ( VA B i. 1 14), and w ages his w^ars 
in the name of En-lil (]\'iB i. 128, 130). JSin- 
girsn, the patron-god of Lagash, is called the son 
of Endil (VAB i. 123). Tlie temple of En-Vd at 
Shirjmrla, the capital of Lagasli, was called E-adda, 
‘house of the father,’ wliieli show^s the superior 
position that he held ovei .vgainst the local god. 
Ur-engur, king of Ur, rebiidt E-kur, the temple of 
Endil ni Nippur (VAB i. 189). By the dynasty of 
\5x En-hl w’as honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB 1966-6*, 198, 2006-^/). Aradsin of Laisa 
cfills En-ld his god, who has given him the throne 
(VAB i. 212). Votive iiisci ijilions in his honour 
from kings in all parts oi Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam ( VAB i. 181 ). 

The primitive charactci of Bel of Nippur is difti- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Mardnk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscriptions w e gather that 
he was conceived as a mighty w arrior, armed w ith a 
net, who marched forth for tlie destruction of the 
enemies of his w^orshippers ( J^AB i. 14, 19, 128, 139). 
The Creation-epic show s that in its original form he 
W’as regarded as the creator of heaven and earth, 
lie determined the fates of men (J^AB i. 21, 122). 
Oaths w’ere administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated tliem ( VAB i. 14). 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Ki27pur ; Hilpreelit, Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lands. 

Tiie high position tliat BH of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he iinally lost througli the rise of the 
city of Babylon to iiolitical supremacy. Before 
the time of yainmurabi (c. 2290 n.c.), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local celebrity. He is 
never mentioned in the insci iptions of kings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of tlie morning and the 
spring sun, who had become the bed of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by w hich Sin, the mooil- 
god, liad become the bel of Ur. When yammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the chief city 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenly 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. He 
now became B61, or ‘ lord,* par excellence ; and tliis 
title presently became a i>roper name that was 
used even more frequently tlian his real name, 
Marduk. There w^ere now" two Bds in llaby Ionia 
—the old Bd of Nippur, w ho, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, w’as still re^ erenced through foroe 
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of religious conservatism, and the new Bel of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to be the de facto 
lord through the strength of Hammurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates by affirming 
tlieir identity ? This step was taken W the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of Hammurabi. 
All the attributes of the old BH of Nippur, ‘lord of 
lords,’ ‘lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘lord of the 
lands,’ ‘creator,’ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bel of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to Bil of Nippur were appropriated to 
tlie use of his rival. When Hammurabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of BHy and 
u^^e the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk. In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, liowevei, the priests were unable to 
banish the old BH entiicly even from Babylon. 
As a member of the supreme triad — Anu^ Bet, Ea 
— BH held his own, ana was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bel-Marduk ; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
]>ast than an active belief. For all practical 
juirposes of worship, Enlil-Bel was absorbed by 
Marduk-BH. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to be the same as the older Bel 
was not received without opposition, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entiie period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nippur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pilgrims flocked from all parts of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hamnnirabi, 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
Bel of Nippur (Hilprecht, Old Bah, Inscr. i. i. 
Nos. 28-32). With the fall of tlie Kassites and the 
establishment of a native l^abylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and BH of Nippur waned until little 
remained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, BHit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the vvife of 
Marduk when he was identified with BiL Marduk 
had already a consort, Sa)'panitum, a relatively 
unimj)ortant goddess, who was in no way com- 
parable with the old BHit of Nipimr. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, but BHii held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, BH 
usually means Marduk, He occupies the second 
place in the pantheon (after Ashur), and is usually 
namc<l in connexion with his ‘son’ Nairn, the 
j)atron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
tliey conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service of Bit, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of Bel at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older BH of Nippur. The old triad, 
Ann, BH, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk ai)pear8 as a separate deity ; 
and when the Assyrian kings speak of BH, tlie lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they moan the BH of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser I. 
states expressly that he restored a temide of ‘ the 
o\A Bil ’ at Ashur (llawlinson, i. pi. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of BH as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, oil retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
general is ildni rahxiti biliya, ‘ the great gods my 
lords.’ BHit was Avorshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of Nippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Anu or Ashur, Her name is also used as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar, This confusion is 


due to the fact that the (common noun belit never 
lost its ai)pellative meanin<^ of ‘mistress.’ Many 
goddesses might be called ‘ mistress,’ and then 
through this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When AKhuibanii)al wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older BHit, he calls her BHit of 
Nippur (Kawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). 

In the New Bab. period Bel-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr. period he tempor- 
arily surrendered to Ashur. His cult was revived 
with great glory by Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabonidus, and all tin; attiibutes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged ithout question as the 
Bil, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. 5). Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Sarug (ZDMG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When BH is mentioned in the OT and Apoc. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old BH is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer fiP** he is called ^ BH of 
Babylon.’ In Is 46^ he is named in connexion with 
Echo, the god of Borsipi)a, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Merodach \^=^M(trduk) stands in poetic 

parallelism with BH, Ct. also Bd and the Dragon 
( = Dn 14 in LXX), Barudi 6**^ (cf. 6^^). BH also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 

7. Among the Greeks and Romans.— Through 
Phocn. colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through (iieek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. h^'Ctlim was 
widely disseminated throughout the Giicco-Boman 
world, and exerted a deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity w as cither called by 
his original Sem. name, C./7. Halaniosat Heliopoli.s, 
Balsamem at Tyre, PalniMa, and the Phamician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at f)eir el-tiaPa, Beelmaris 
at 'ryre, Balcaranensis at ( 'arthage, Baladdiris at 
Signs, Aglibolos and laribolos at i’alrnyia ; or else 
his name was translated into its sup2)Osed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ha al >\as every wlicie 
regal ded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zen.s or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divinities, e.g. Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenes, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter Heliopolitanus (see al)ove 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ha\ds had peculiarities hich led to their identi- 
fication with Kronos-Satuni, Balcaranensis of 
Cartilage, for instance, is regularly called Saturnus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyh., frag. 3 in EJIG 
iii. 212; Servius, Aen, i. 1542, 729 ; Damascius, 
Vit, Isid, § 115 ; Joh. Chrys. on J’s. 105, § 3 ; Theo- 
doret on Ps 105‘^ in 1*G liii. 1730). The ha ul of 
Heliopolis, who ^^as the sun, ^^as, of course, identi- 
lied with Helios and Sol, Malak-Bd at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘ Sol sanctissimus ’ (cf. 
Servius, Aen, 1. 642, 729 ; Nonn. Dionys, xl. 392 ff.; 
Macrobius, Saturn, i. 23). Hesychius (s,v, B^Xos), 
the Etym, Mag, BT/X), and Parrnenius (in Becker, 

Anecd, ‘225), connect ba'al with Ouranos, Ba'al- 
Mclkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical Avnters with Herakles (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitragc, 20 f . ). Late \m it ers n^sert that in Persian 
Ba'al IS the same as Arcs (Malalas, p. 19 ; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 012; Chron. Pasch, i. 
18). Tln.> vaiiety in the identification bears 
>\itnesb to the multiplicit}' of the b'Ctlini with 
which Greeks and Konians came into contact (see 
Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 148 11. ; Baethgen, Beitragc, 
p. 19 tt'.). 

The Bab. BH is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius (Am, i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
ounger BH, but in geneial only Marduk-BH is 
no^^n, ami all the jiltrihutes of Enlil-Bil are 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Eudemos (in Damasciiis, de Frincip, 125) knows 
that he is the son of Acs (Ea) and DunL^. (Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FUG ii. 497, 4 ft*.) and Castor 
(in Euseb. Chon., ed. Sclioene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation -story, 
how Bil slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven and earth. Of him Arrian 
(Anab. iii. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
liim most of all the gods (cf. Minucius Felix, vi. 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Diod. ii. 9 ; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 
T). 48) and Josephus (Ant. x. xi. 1) tell how it was 
beautified by iNebuchadrezzar ; Arrian (Anab. iii. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. It is often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod, i. 181 ; Paus. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 701 ; Solin. lx. 3). 
A grave of BH at Babylon was knowm to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216 ; cf. Aelian, xii. 3 ; Strabo, xvi. 738 ; 
Died. xvii. 102). The cult of the Bab. Bil was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
Homans, as were the cults of the Phoen. and Syr. 
¥'dli7n\ but indiiectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning liis character 
and his creation of the world drifted into the 
Occident, and re-appear in the w^orship of Mithra 
(.see Mithra). Through the Bab. use of as a 
])roper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep- 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
tlie Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god Bel, of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Phoen. o^'dlitn were only the local manifestations. 
Strabo speaks of B> I os as a great god, woi shipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia 
(xvi. 744 ; cf. Excerpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27 ; Curtius, iii. 3, 16). The form BHos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
i.i evidently derived from the Bab. BH rather than 
from the Phoen. banl, and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba'al is ulrimately of Babylonian origin. 
On tlie Bab. Bil in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gotzendienst (p. 365 ft.). 

Li rERATURR.— In addition to the special discussions mentioned 
above, see on the &a*a^cult in g^eneral, Selden, de Die Syris, 
1017 ; J. G. Voss, de Theol. Geniili, 1642 ; Gesenius, art. ‘ Bel* 
in Erach and Gruber’s Enc. : Creuzer, Symbohk u. Mythologie 3, 
1841, li 411 fif.; Winer, H\VBj art. ‘ Baal’; Diestel, ‘ Monothe- 
Ismus dea altesten Heidenthums,' J DTh, 1860, 719 flf. ; Merx, art. 

‘ Baal’ in Schenkel, 1869 , Schlottmann, art. * Baal.’ in Riehm’s 
IIWB, 1876 ; Scholz, Qbtzendunst u. Zauberwesen Oii den alien 
Uehrdem, 1877, 187 ff.; Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Religions- 
^8ch. ii. 1878 ; E. Meyer, art. * Baal,* in Roschsr’s Lex., 1884 ; 
Baethgren, Beitr. zur sem. Beligionsqesch. 1888, 17 ff.; W. R. 
Smith, Rel. of Semites'^, 1894, 93 ff.; Baudissin, art. *Baa1, Bel,* 
In PRE\ 1897 ; Peake, art. * Baal,* in EBB, i. (1898) p. 209, and 
Kautzscn, xb. v. (1904) p. 645 ; Moore, art. * Baal,* in EBi, 1899. 

On the ba'al-cult among the Canaamtes and Hebrews see 
Oort. Worship of Ba'alim in Israel, tr. by Oolenso, 1865 ; 
Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 187^ 14 ff.; Kohler, Bibl. Gesch., 
1384, II. i. 6f. ; Hitzig:, Bibl. Theol. 1880, 16 ff.; Dillmann, 
MBAW, 1881, and AUtest. Theol., 1896, 135 ff.; Stade, ZATW, 
vi., 1886, 803 ff.; Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 1892; 
Montefiore, Hib. Lett. 1893; Smend, AliUst. Religionsgesch., 
1393, 61 f, 131 L; Nowack, Ilfb, Arch., 1894, ii. SOlff.l; 
Vigouroux, * Les prdtres de Baal,’ RB, 1896, 227 ff. ; Schultz, 
Alttest. Theol f, 1896; Marti, Gesch. der isr. Religion^, 1897 ; 
Buidde, Rohgion of Israel to the Exile, 1899, Lectures ii., iii. 

On the 6a‘a^cult in Phoenicia and the Phoen. colonies see 
Munter, Religion der Karthager^, 1821, 6ff.; Movers, Die 
Phdnizter, i., 1841: art. ‘ Phonizien,’ in Erach andOrubet's Enc., 
1343 ; Raoul-Rocnette, ‘ L’Hercule assyrien et ph6nicien,*eto , 
in Acad, des Inscr. xvii., 1848, 9ff.; Schlottmann, art. ‘Her- 
cules,’ in Riehm, 1884; Pietschmann, Phonizier, 1889, 182 ff. 

On the 6a'a/-cult in Syria and Mesopotamia see Chwolson, Die 
Ssabter, 1856, ii. 165ff.; Levy, ZD3IG xviii., 1864, 99ff.: de 
Vogue, Syrie CentraU, Inscr. S&mit., 1868, 62 ff. ; Sacnau, 
* Haal-ilarran in elner altaramaischen Inschrift,’ SBAVT, 1895, 
174 ff ; Lidzbarski, Nordsein. Epiaraphik, 1898, 239, and Ephe- 
meris fur semit. Epigraph tk, vol. i. pt. 111. 1901. 

On the 6a'aZ-cult in Babvlonia see Munter, Relinion der Baby- 
lonxer, 1827, 14 ff. ; Schrader, * Baal und Bel,* in Theol. Stud. u. 
AViL,lS74, 885 ff.; Schrader, /Til 7 1883, 178 ff.; Jensen, Xos- 
moloaie der Babylonier, 1890, 19 ff., 84 ff.; Jeremias, art. ‘Alar- 
duk,*^ln Roscher’s Lex., 1895; Tiele, Oeseh.der Rel. im Alterthum, 
i., 1896, 125 ff.; Jeremias, in de La SaassayeS, 1905, i. 281 f.; 


Jastrow, The Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, 189^ 2nd ed. in German 
0902 ff.), and art. ‘ Rel. of Ba^lonia,* in II DB v. (1904), p. 688 ; 
Zimmern, Voter, Sohn, und Fursprecher in der Babylonxschen 
Gottfsro! etellung, 1896 , and KAT^, 1002 , 351 ff., 370 ff. ; Clay, 
‘EIliI, the God of Nippur,* in AJSL xxiii., 1907, p. 269 ff.; 
Radau, Bel the Christ of Ancient Times, 1908. 

Lewis Baylks Paton. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.— These 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being ; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the first. Baalzebub (nui Spn) is the 
OT form (2 K P* ^®), and Beelzeboul * (/3e€\fe/3oi;X, 
WH Bec^epoOX) the NT form (Mt 10=® Mk 

32^ Lk 1»). 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle wab 
so famous that Ahaziah, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word Spa would mean ‘ lord of 
flies’; anT = Assyrian zumhu, ‘a fly’ (cf. Ec 10*). 
The LXX and J^osephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of the ^od pda\ juviav (cf. LXX, 
ad loc., and Jos. Ant. ix. ii. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating fiaaX^efioijp, 
while Symmachus supports the NT form peeX^epoyX. 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-Kala (11th cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Ebir-nnri (a name applied in 
Nell 2^* ® to S;yria and Palestine) of a god Bel-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). Were the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue, K. 3500, and Hommel, AHT 
195). Movers (Die Phonizier, i. 260 ft’.) held that 
the original name was Sni hv'i = ‘ lord of the 
mansion,’ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since in 
the sense of ‘house’ (1 K 8^® and Ps 49*^) is very 
uncertain (cf. LXX). In Is 63^® and Hab 3^^ it is 
used of a station or abode in tlio heavens, while in 
the Talmud (Chaqiga, 125) is the fourth heaven, 
in which are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, it in Jewish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Hal6vy (JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing tlie ^amma 
of the el-Amarna letters (KB v. 174. 16)~a theory 
which Kittel (‘Kbni^e,’ in Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar, ad loc.) rightly rejects. The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states tliat the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘lord of flies,’ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A Year's 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 ft'). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, M^hether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we uo not know, 
though Baethgen (Beit, z, se7n. Religionsgesch, 1888, 
p. 25) holds that he represented a process of divina- 
tion by flies. In the NT, as alreadv noted, the name 
is peeX^epoi/X and is applied to the lord of the devils, 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf, Mk l^k 

IP®- 18). Cf. above, p. 287‘. 

These facts have given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) Tlie theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was Sni ‘?y3, is thought hy some 
to receive confirmation from the fact that in Mt 
10“ olKodeaT&rrjs ( = ‘ma8ter of the house ’t) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of tliese 
words a ti anslation of the other. If ( = ‘ house ’) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have (=Syr. «^;i] = ‘dung’) 
suggested to him, and might so undei stand tlie 

* Beelzebub of AV has no authority in Greek MSS. It owes its 
currency to the Vulgate. 

t Cheyne (EBi, col. 514) holds that oijcofieaTrdnTs suggests the 
reading T3T Sy3, I = Aram. * of,* and T2 changed from n'a = 
‘ house * 
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name (so Gouid, * Mark,’ in Inter, Crit. Com, p. 62). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is a variation of 
Brtalzebiih, and that both the form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed (^r) that the final h was changed to I 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
‘ dung/ as haal ( = ‘ lord ’) is sometimes changed to 
h6<fheth ( = * shame’) (cf. Esh-haal, 1 Ch with 
Ish-hosheth, 2 S 2^^) ; this perversion transformed 
‘flv* to ‘dung/ or ‘filth.’ (6) Baudissin {PRE^) 
holds that b was changed to I in popular pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change the meaning, as 
Bab-eUManchb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Maiidel ; and (c) Riehm (HWB^) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zebuh was Aramaized to 
( = ‘lord of enmity’), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of AidpoXos, or Satan. j 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period difierent theories have been proposed to ^ 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger | 
(Urschrift, p. 63) thought that the god of the I 
liated Philistines became the representative of 
heathen power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He founa confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, would be phonetically transformed 
into 3m ( = ‘ hostility ’). This theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis- 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, ( Irecks, and Romans took succes- 
sively the place of principal enemy, and it is hardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another vie^^ is expressed in the Talmud, which 
legards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
B^rdkhdthy Gb<. it is said : ‘ The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in B^rdkhothi 10^;, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K 4^11.) perceived that Elisha was a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Mishnoj for in 
Ahoth, 6®, we read ; ‘ A fly, being an irnpuie thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- ! 
zebub in the Nl' was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9®^ shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a stiange fascination for people. Probably both 
the liostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of his name into the 
Aramaic n33t ‘?V3 ( = ‘lord of hostility’) helped 
this literary interest to make Beel-zebub a synonym 
of Satan. As the name meant ‘ lord of flies,’ 
this would be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of zelmb to ztbul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
the analogy of h6fihcthy cited above, the Talmud 
('Abodd zdrd, 186, cf. Dalman, Aram, Gram, p. 
137) shows that nni as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to (‘dung’). 

Litbratuke — Lightfoot, Bores Hehraiccs on Mt 12M, Lk 
1110; Movers, PhonizicTt 1841, i. 260 ff.; Geiger, Urschriftt 
Breslau, 1867, p. 63; Riehm, HWB^; Baudissin, PRE^\ 
Winckler, Oeschichte Israels, 1896-1900, i. 223, 22.6 ; Peake, 
in Hastinp’ DB i. 21 1^; Cheyne, EBi, col. 40717. ; Kohler, JE 
li. 6291} ; Kittel, ‘ Konige,’in Nowack's Bandkommentar, p. 182 ; 
Allen, ‘Matthew* (Edin. 1907), In Inter. Crit. Comm. p. 107; 
Gould, ‘Mark,’ 1896 (i6.), p. 62 ; Plummer, ‘Luke^,’ 1898 (t6.), 

p- 301* George A. Barton. 

BAB, BABIS. — Bub (c.--^b = ‘ Gate ’ in Arabic) 
was the title first assumed by Mirza’Ali Muham- 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shiraz, who in a.h. 1260 
( = A.D. 1844) began to preach a new religion, 


which spread through Persia with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of the founder on J iily 
9, 1850, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on September 16, 1852, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both the 
history ana the doctrines of this religion present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive ; while the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connccteil 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly be possible foi 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in lialf 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

I. Antecedents. — In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of Babi doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Ithnd * ashariyi/a division of the 
Sbi’a, or ‘ Sect of the Twelve ’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16tli 
cent, of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopaedia under the 
appropriate headings ; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary comprehension of the early BabI doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi'ite doctrine of the 
Imftmate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdf. 

According to the Shi'ite view, the pro])het Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
head of Islam, his cousin 'All ibn Abi Talib, who, 
being married to Fatima, was also his son-in-law. 
'All’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abu Bakr, 'Umar, and 'Uthman; and though lie 
was elected Khalifa after 'Uthman’s death, ho was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (A. I). 656-661). His eldest son, al-H^i-san, 
the second Imam, abdicated five or six iiioiiths 
after his father’s death in favour of the Uniayyad 
Mu'awiya. His younger son, al-IJiisayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
a rash revolt against the Umayyads, but perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Iverbela) on Mu^ar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.d. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailing and mourning in all Shi'ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re- 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the 'Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or othci 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-Uusayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird III., the last SAsanian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs aftei 
the battle of Qfidisiyya, and given in marriage to 
al-^Jusayn. This belief, whicli was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent of tlie Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya'qubi (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explain.'*, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the allection in which 
the Imams are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded as the direct descendants not only of the 
prophet Muhammad, hut also of the old royal 
house of Sasan. The Divine Right of the Imams 
to the temporal supremacy of which they had b,een 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute ciependcnco 
* Bel. ft Philos, dajis VAsie Centrale (ed. 1860), p 275. 
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the faitlifu] on the spiritual guidance of the 
‘ Inijirn of the Age/ thus became the two most 
characteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
^ariolls Shi'ite sects. ‘Whosoever dies/ says 
a well-known Shiite tradition, ‘without recog- 
nizing the Irnarn of his time, dies the death of a 
j»agan.’ 

Now, according to tlie ‘Sect of the Twelve,’ tlie 
l^^elftll Imam, or Imam Mahdi, was the last of 
I he series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imam, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.ll. 

( — A. I). 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A. II. 321) ( = A.D. 940-1), it is held tliat he never 
died, but is still living in the mysterious citv of 
Jfibuhia, or Jahulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disoii)les, and that at the end of time 
he will issue forth and ‘ fill the earth with justice 
after it lias been filled wdlh iniquity.’ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian 8hi‘ite, who, wlien he lias occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled Hujjatu'lldh, ‘the Proof of God,’ Baqiy- 
y((tulldh, ‘the Beiiinant of God,’ Sdhihu'z-Zamdny 
‘ tlie Lord of the Age,’ and Qdhmu 'All Muhamrnady 
‘lie who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 
mad’), al^^ays adds the formula ji 

(‘ May God hasten his glad Advent !’). 

No\v, in connexion with Bfibi doctrine, it is to be 

noticed first of all that the ‘ Manifestation ’ ( j^) 

of Mir/a ‘All Muhammad the Bab took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1200, exactly a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imam Mahdi to 
the Iinamate, or, in other words, at the completion 

of a millennium of ‘ Occultation’ (L::.-^Jai). For 

the Iinfim Mahdi, according to the Shi'ite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral service over liis 
fathei, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of his followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘ Occultation,’ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, tlie Shi’a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, each of whom bore the title of Bab, or 
‘(hate.’* This period is known os ‘the Minor 

(_)ccultation’ In a.h. 329, how- 

ever, this scries of ‘Gates,’ or channels of com- 
munication between the Imam and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. Tliis later and longer period (which, 
according to the Babi view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to A.H. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 

It was in this sense, then, that Mirza ‘Ali Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to be the Bab, or ‘Gate/ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘ Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
did not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-ShalinaghanI, a Messiah of the 10th cent, of 
our era, and by others. + So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaykhi school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsil’i (b. A.D. 
1733, d. A.D. 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 

* For their names, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
see the present writer’s tr. of the Traveller* 8 narrative, 
ii. 2i)61T. 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning of the title ‘ Bab ’ in the tr. of the Traveller's Narra- 
tive, n. 226-234. 


Imam there must always exist one, whom they 

entitled SkVa-i‘Kd mil ‘ the Perfect 

ShPite,’ who was in direct spiiitual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh Ahmad nor his successor 
Sayyid Ka^im of Basil t (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘ Bab/ but their conception of ‘ tlie 
Perfect Shi’itc’ Avas practically identical with the 
idea connoted by tliat title. To this Shaykhi 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mirza ’Ali 
Muhammad himself, hut Mulla Jlusayn of Bush- 
rawayh, Qurratu’l-‘Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Ka^im his followers were naturally im- 
pelled by their doctrine concerning ‘ the Perfect 
Shi‘ite’ to seek his successor. Tnere were two 
claimants, Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a short time of Sayyid Karim’s 
death, announced himself to he the ‘Bah,’ and 
whose followers were consecjiicntly called ‘Babis’ ; 
and I.lajji Muhammad Kaiim Khiln, a scion of 
the Qajar Royal Family, who was recognized, and 
whose descendants are still recognized, by the con- 
servative or stationary Shaykhis as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the Sliaykhi 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early Babi doctrine must be sought ; hut no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyid Ka?im. Those who desire somewhat fuller 
infoVniation on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller s JSJai'rativc, ii. 234-244. A full and 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines would, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 
philosophical history of the Bfibirs as must some 
day be written. 

2. History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The first period of Babi histoiy 
begins with the ‘Manifestation’ on May 23, 1844, 
and ends with the martyrdom of the Bab at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850. The detailed history of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller's Narrative (Camb. 1891) and the New 
History, of , . . (Camb. 1893), while a fairly 

complete bibliography of earlier works on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former work (ii. 173-211). In the JRAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. new ser, pp. 485-526 and 881-1009) are 
also discussed critically vaiious matters connected 
with both the history and the doctiiiies of the sect. 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between 1850 and 1852 
by Hajji Mirza Jarii of Kashan, who must have 
finished it only a little while before he w^as put to 
death among the twenty-eight Babis who suffered 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September 15, 
1852. Of this work the only complete manuscript, 
so far as the present writer can ascertain, which 
existed (until he caused it to be transcribed for 
himself) was SuppL Pers, 1071 in the Biblioth^jque 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Comte de Gobineaii, the talented 
author of Les lieligions et les philosophies dans 
VAsie Centrale. Another MS in the same collec- 
tion (SuppL Pers. 1070) contains the first third of 

it, while the New History (JjSp^ ^ 

cension made (about A.D. 1875-1880) by Mirza 
Husayn of Hamadan, containing many additions, 
but also remarkable for some extremely important 
omissions and alterations. There is thus sufficient 
material for an edition of this most important docu- 
ment, which the present writer is now (1908) print- 
ing. The Traveller's Narrative, the third of the 
three principal systematic accounts coin})iled by the 
* This date, and even the exact hour of hie * Manifestation,’ 
is given by tiie B&b in two pabsages of the Persian Baydn 
(W&tid ii. 7 , and vi. 13). See Trat\ Narr. ii. 218-226. 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, but deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
wdth the biography and writings of Bahft'u^lLah, to 
whose son ‘ AtbSs Efendi (also called ’Abdu’l-Baha) 
its authorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan writers (notably 
by the Lisaiiu4-Mulk in the NdsikhuH-Tatodrikh 
and by lli?a-quli-Khan in his supplement to 
the RawzaUC§-^afd) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din al- 
Afgh«an’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabic eiicyclopeedia the DdHratu'l-Ma arif (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Za'imu’d- 
Dawla, an<l published at Cairo in A.il. 1321 (A.D. 
1903-4),* from both of which, in spite of the pre- 
judice against tlie Babis which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 
period (A.D. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 
iiere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifestation,'^! 
and not thirty when ho suffered martyrdom, w'as 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(August-Septeinber 1845— March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846— March 1847), then at Maku 
near Urunliy 3 ^•l, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at tlie neighbouring castle of Cliihrhi. He 
enjoyed the greatest freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, Minuchilir Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him wdth consideration and even favour; 
but he was able to continue his writings and to 
correspond with, and even receive, his follow^ers 
during the greater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the cliief \vere in !Mazandaran, at 8 haykh Tabarsi 
near Barfurush, under the leadership of Mulla 
ljusayn of Bushrawayh and ^lajji Mulla Muham- 
mad 'All of Barfurusn (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849) ; at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad 'All 
Zanjani (May-l)eceniber 1850); and at Yazd and 
Niriz, under Aghfi Sayyid Yahyfi (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at ^^iriz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.1 Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of ‘ the Seven Martyrs’ 
at Tihran, which also took place in the summer of 
185().§ During the later period of his career Mir/a 
'Ali Muhammad discarded the title of ‘ l^ab’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he w^as the Qa'iui^ or expected Imam, and even 

more than this, the Nvqta (AkiL' ), or ‘ Point.’ It is 
by this title (llazntt-i-Nuqta-i-Uld, ‘His Holiness 
the First Point’), or by that of ffazrat-i-Rabhiijic'l- 
A'ldf ‘His Holiness my Lord Most High,’ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha’is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’u’llah — a sort of John 
the Baptist— seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the Bab’s 
own later writings, such as the Persian Bnydriy 
as well as from w'hat is said by Mirza Jaiii and 
other contemporary w riters, it is clear that he w^as 
regarded as a divine being, and that in a very 
full sense, as wdll be showm when the doctrines 

* This work is entitled BdWl-Alytvdb (‘ the Key of the 

Gate of Gates ’). 

t The most reliable evidence points to October 9, 1820, as 
the date of his birth. Mir^a l^usayn 'AH, afterwards known ab 
Bahd'u'lldh was a year or two older (see Trav. Sarr, ii. 
818 If.). 

X See Trav. Xarr li. 253-201. § Ib. ii. 211-218 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘ Point ’ 
(Ntiqta) wull also be explained. The circumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially his strange escaj^e 
from the first volley fired at him,* are full;^ 
recorded in the histones already mentioned, aiul 
need not be recapitulated here. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together wdth that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Muhammad 'Ali of Tabriz, wrapped 
in white silk, placed in a coffin, and concealed foi 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imam-zada-i-Ma'sum between Tihran and Bibat- 
Karim. At a later date it was transferred to 
*Akka (St. Jean d’Acre) by order of Baha’u’llali, 
where it was placed in a shrine specially built for 
that purpose.! 

3 . Period ofSubh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A d. 1850- 
1868). — Before nis death the Bab had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirza Yahya, son 
of Mirza Biizurg of Nur, and lialf-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Mirza yusayn 'Ali, better 
known as Balia’u’llah. Mirza Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jani, only 14 years old at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘ Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
been born about A.H. 1246 ( = A.D. 18.80-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of liis 
elder half^rothor Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior.! Mirza Jani, our oldest, best, and 
most unprejudiced authority (since he was killed 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Kzeli> 
and BaluVis took place) reports Baha’u’llah as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
position Mirza Yahya was destined to occupy 
At the early ago ot 15, atxmt a year after the 
‘Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of bis WTitiugs, that 
he set off for Khurasan and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddus (i.e. Mulla Muhammad 'Ali ol 
Barfurush) and Qurratii’I-'Ayn, and, with Baha- 
’u’llah, attempted to join the Babis svho weie 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but was prevented 
by the governor of Aniul. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265 = A.D, 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh Tabarsi, the Bab, liaving 
heard of Mirzft Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light sinning from the Dawn of Eternity,’ 
conferred on him the title Subh-i-Ezel (‘the Dawn 
of Eternity’), sent him his own rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add 8 wahids (or ‘ Unities ’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Baydn, and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bribes death, therefore, 
Subh-i-Ezel, as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Biibis as their spiritual head ; but, owing to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adopted, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the ilabi 
community devolved chiefly on his elder halt- 
brother Baha’ii’llfib, or Janab-i-Baha, as he is 
called by Mirzfl Jani. Theie seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirzii Asadii’llali 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayyan,’ who was, accoiding 
to Gohineau (p. 277 f.), drowned in the Sh.'ittii’J- 
'Arab by some of the Babis who wished to put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mir/ i 
Jani, certain otli<^r j>ersons, such as ‘tlie Indian 
believer’ Sa>yid Basir, Agha Miiliainmad Kai.iui, 

and a young confectioner entitled ‘Dliabih’ J 

* See, however, the New History, p. 301, n. 1 ad calc., which 
contains a correction of a detail jfivcn by Gohineau. 

t See the Tiavcller's 11 40, and n. 1 ad calc 

I The date of Baha’u’llah’s birth is tfiven in Nahil’s ih^ined 
chronicle as 2 Muharrain, A.u. 1233 (-November 12, 1817). Sec 
JRAS, lSb9, p 521. 
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c)Ui)> claimed to be theophanies or Divine Mani- 
festations.* Mirza J&ni actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which bears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or gtm^i-Divine 
Manifestations tliereby shows its superiority to 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable following, and for 
some time Subh-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uncon tested supremacy. 

For two years (July 1860~August 1852) little 
was heard of the BS.bu ; but on August 15, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nasiru’d-Din Shah as he was leaving 
his palace at Niyavaran to go out hunting. The 
attempt, which anpears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaaers of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty-eiglit prominent members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratu’l- Ayn, Mulla Shaykh 
'All, called ‘ Janab-i-'A?im,* Agha Sayyid yusayn 
of Yazd the Bab’s secretary Sulayman Klian, and 
our historian yajji Mirza Jani, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the dilFerent 
classes and ^ds, beginning with Uie 'ulanidy the 
princes of the Royal House, and the dilierent 
Government offices, and ending with the royal 
jiages and students of the Ddru'l-Funun, one 
victim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
Wednesday, September 15, 1852, enually memor- 
able and horrible to all who witnesseef it. The 
fortitude of the Bilbl martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulaymfin Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, and, as Gobineau says, probably 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 
the previous propaganda. t 

Baliahi’llSh and Subh-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested,J 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter. § Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Bah&’u- 
’llah, who was imprisoned in Tiliran for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother. T For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-186i) Baghdad 
was the headquarters of the sect, of which Subh-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowdedged as such by Baha’u- 
dlaii in the loan, composed by him in 1861-1862. 
In the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 54 IF., especially 
pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha’i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subh-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’u’llah wa.s from tlie first 
intended, and that his ‘ Manifestation ' took place 
ill A.n. 1269 ( = A.D. 1853), which the Babis call 

the year of ‘after a while’ Ajc for 

‘while,’ = 8 H- 10 + 50 = 68, and the year 

‘ after ’ is ’69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
be/ He whom God shall manifest’ dates from A.H. 
1283 (A.D. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
period, which agrees with Nabil’s statement U that 
he was fifty years old when he thus manifested Iiis 
tnie nature, for he was bom in A.H. 1233 ( = A.D. 
1817). 

* Another such claimant, according to 9ubh-i*Ezel, was 
Husayn of Milan, who perished in the persecution of 1852 (see 
the TrareUer*8 Harrativi^ ii. 830/.), while two other claimants, 
Sayyid Husayn of Hindiy&n and Shaykh Isma'il, are mentioned 
(see* also p. 357 f. of the same, where other pretenders are 
named). 

t For further details see the Traveller's Narrative, ii. 323- 
334. 

I Jb. pp. 61-53 and 827. ( Jb, p. 374 f. 

II See JKAS, 1889, pp. 946-948. 

H JNAS, 1889, pp. 984 and 988, verse 10. 


The records of tlie Baghdad period are compara- 
tively scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted with a caution and prudence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arnval at Baghdad, Baha’u’llali 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish Kurdistan, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkalfl, and occasionally visiting Sulaymaniyya.* 
By the Balifi’is this retirement is regarded as a 
kind of preparation and purification ; by the Ezelis, 
as due to annoyance at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subh-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes which ajipear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Babil’u’llah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja'far of Niiaq, 
Mulla Kajab 'All Qahir, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Isfahan, Sayyid Jawad of Kerbela and the like on 
tlie other, ultimately, owing to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Buzurg 
Khan of Qazwin, and Mirza Husayn Khan Mu~ 
shiru'd-Dawla, the Persian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the Babis from Baghdad, where their 
roximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
hi'ite slirines of Kerbela and Napif, alForded 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrjunen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to Adrianople, where 
they arrived about the end of tlie year ai) 0 \ e men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
(Dec. 1864-August 1868), and there it was that in 
A.H. 1288 (A.D. 1866-67) Baha’u’llah publicly an- 
nounced that he was ‘ He whom God shall mani- 
fest,’ foretold by the Bab, and called on all tlie 
Babis to recognize him as such, and to ])ay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bab’s suc- 
cessor, but as him of whose Advent the Bab was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
the whole BabX community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but was strenuously opposed not 
only by SubU-i-Ezel but by a consideiable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than one of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bab known as the 

‘Letters of the Living’ (^^^^ uJji^). The strife 

waxed fierce ; several persons were killed ; t charges 
of attempted poisoning were burled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothers ; J and at 
length the Turkish government again intervened 
and divided the two rival factions, sending Subh-i- 
Ezel with his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Baha’u’llah with his family and a number of his 
followers to 'Akka in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To check their activities, however, and 
provide the government with the services jof a 
band of unpaid informers, they caused '"four 
Baha’is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subh-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezelis to 
accompany Baha'u’llah. All of the latter were 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, and the 
other three soon after their arrival at’Akka. Of 
the Baha’is at Famagusta, one died in 1871 and 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to Syria in 
1870. The fourth, Mushkiii Qalam, a celebrated 
calligraphist, remained in Cyprus for some time 
after the British occupation, but finally left on 

* Traveller's Narr. ii. 64 f., 856 f Nabil says that he wai 38 
years of age when he withdrew, and 40 when he returned, 
t See Traveller* s Narrative, ii. 862-364 
t lb. pp. 359 f . and 865-369 
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Sept. 14, 1886, for ‘ Akka, where the present writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirty persons, of whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in consequence of the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Islana Lmvernment, which are epi- 
tomized in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 376-389). 
Subh-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
’Akka the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number a^ears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezelis. 

4 . Period of Baha*u*liah’s supremacy (A.D. 1868- 
1892). — The schism wliich divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha'is and Ezelis, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babi doctrine, ‘Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subb-i-Ezers posi- 
tion, it cannot be denied that practically his influ- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named 'Abdu'l-Abad, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia very few 
Ezelis were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subb-i-Ezel’s sons-in-law, Shaykh Ahmad 
of Kirman, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nasiru’d-Din Shah in May of that year. He 
was the author of the Hasht Bihisht, a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babi religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha'u'llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subh-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well ; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckoned a force in the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at ‘Akka, where policy and ‘the 
expediency of the time* necessarily play a much 
larger part. Subh-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon i. in St. 
Helena — a man who has played a great rOle in 
stirring events and times, but whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 
passed away. His writings are numerous, but 
little known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, lately Com- 
missioner at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of Bftblism as a 
living force, affecting both East and West, ‘Akka 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain ; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Baha’u’ll&h to be a new and tran- 
scendent ‘ Manifestation ’ of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
volved a complete re-construction of the earlier 
Babi conceptions. For if, as Baha’u’llfi-h declared, 
the Bab was a mere precursor and harbinger of his 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mirza* All Mubamraad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha’is, as a rule, show a marked disinclina- 

* In JRAS^ 1897, pp. 761-827, the present writer published 
a tr. of a memoir on the insurrection at 2^njan, written for him 
by this old man. 


tion to talk about the Bfib or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pie- 
ferring to be known simply as Bah&’is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, ami Baha’u- 
’ll&h was entitled to modfify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real que.'^lion at issue 
between Ezel and BahS, was admirably described 
W Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, lately British Minister at 
Tihran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church — the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to bo 
a Jewish sect or a new World-religion. The old 
Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shi’ite; for, though the Babis 
put themselves outside the pale of Islam by re- 
jecting the finality of the Qur’an and tlie mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shi’ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his appeal is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shi’ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Shah and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is well 
seen in the celebrated Epistle to the Iving of Persia 
(Lawh-i’Sultan) which he addressed to Nasiiu’d- 
Din Shah soon after his arrival at* Akka.* This 
letter, of which a translation wdll be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha’i called 
Mirza Badi’, who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for wdiicli boldness he was tortured and put 
to death.t At the same time Bahft’u’llfih ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha’is AlwCily 
i-SalCHln, ‘ Epistles to the Kings ’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon III., and the Pope.J 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may be said to consist, so far as ‘Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
iimumerame pilgrims, mostly Persians, but, since 
the successful propaganda in tlie United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
w^here the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Bahft’Is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘ It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of 
BadI’ in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
tAVO Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sultdmi'sh- Shuhadd (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and Mahbiibn'sh-Shuhadd (‘the Be- 
loved of Martyrs’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, Aglia Mirzsl 
Ashraf of Ab&da w’as put to death in the same 

• Probably in the summer of 1869 (see Trav, Narr. li. 392). 

t See Trav, Narr. li 102-106. 

X Extracts from these, translated into English, wiU be found 
In JRAS. 1886, pp 9j3-97‘2 

I See JRAS, 1889, pp. 4S0-492 ; Trav. Narr. U. 166-109. 
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place, and his body mutilated and burned. ♦ In 
the summer of the following; year, seven or eight 
Babis were f»ut_to death witli great cruelty, at the 
instigation of Agha - yi - Najafi, in the villages of 
Si-dill and Najaf-ftb^d near Isfahan. t On Sept. 
8, 1889, a prominent Baha’i named ^ajji Mii^iam- 
inad Ki^a of Isfahan Avas stabbed to death in broad 
daylight in one of the chief thoroughfares of 'Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shrito Jida'ls sent from 
Mas] i had for that purpose. The assassins were 
sentenced to deatli by the Russian military tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, but this .sen- 
tence was commuted to one of haid labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condign punish- 
ment had been inflicted on any of their perse- 
cutors ; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Bahri’u’llah made the event llie occasion of U\o 
revelations in 'which Russian justice was highly 
extolled, t and Baha’s followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of Buhls at Yazd, in which seven of tliem were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while another, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In tlie summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
j^ersecution in the same towm, of the horrors of 
wdiich some account is given by Najiier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Town (Lond. 
i9o:)). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro- 
paganda cairied on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bahaism named Ibrahim George 
Ivhayru’llah, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is mairied to an English 
w ife. Ho seems fiist to have lectured on the sub- 
ject at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 
his book, Bchd'ulldh (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that lie ‘ began to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ and the Pronhets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Born in ^lount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Haha’i doctrine by a certain 
’Abdu'I- Karim of Tiliran. Afterwards he settled 
ill Ameiica and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United JStates. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have oeen at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now' a community of 
several thousand American Baha’is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at ’Akka. More 
w ill be said on this subject piesently. 

5. From the death of Baha’u’llah until the pre- 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908). — Baha’u’llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Difrerenccs as to the succession arose be- 
tween the two elder sons, ’Abbas Efendi (also called 
' Abdu'l-Bahd, ‘ the Servant of Baha,’ and Ghnsn4- 
A'zani, ‘the Most Mighty Branch’) and Mirzil 
Muhammad ’All (called Ghusn-i-Akbar^ ‘ the Most 
Great Branch’). Baha’u’llah left a testament, 
entitled Kitethu' Ahdly which w'as published, witli 
some introductory remarks and a llus.sian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
ho says : 

‘God's injunction is that the Branches and 'Twigs 


♦ See Trav. Narr, il. 169 and 400-406. 

t ft), i. 40(M10. 

t See Trai\ h/arr, ii. 411 f. The texts of the revelations 
were published by Baron Koaen on pp. 247-260 of CoUecttmis 
Scventijiques de C/nstitut det Langues Orient ales ^ vi. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1891). 

9 It was at the ‘Parliament of Religions,' held at Chicago in 
1893, that the Bah&i doctrines first began to arouse consider- 
able attention in America. 


{Afndn)* and Kinsfolk t {Muntasahxn) should all look to the 
Most Mighty Branch (G/iufn-i-A i.e. *Abb&s Efendi). 

Look at what We have revealed in my (sic) Most Holy Book 
{Kitiib-i-Aqdas): “When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth {man arddahu*lldh)y who is 
derived from this Ancient Stock.” He who is meant by this 
blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch : thus have we made 
clear the command as an act of grace on our part. Verily, I 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious. Qod hath determined the 
position of the Most Great Branch {Gku^-i-Akhary i.e. Mirza 
Muhammad *Ali) t after his position. Verily, He is the Com- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have chosen the Most Great 
after the Most Mighty, a command on the part of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . . . Say, O Servants ! l>o not make the 
moans of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro- 
ducing] union into an instrument for [producing] discord . . .’ 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
was left to Baha’u’llah’s followers. But almost 
immediately, it w^ould seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, tliough much has been written on 
cither side, not only in Persian but in English), 
the old struggle between what may be described 
as the ‘ stationary ’ and the ‘ progressive ’ elements 
broke out. ‘Abbas Etendi ap-parently claimed 
that the Revelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he was to be its channel. This claim 
w^as strenuously resisted by his brother Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali and those who followed him, 
among whom were included his two youngci 
brothers, Mirza Badi‘u’llah and Mirza Ziya’u- 
’llrih,§ Baha’u’llah’s amanuensi.s, entitled Janah-i- 
KhddimtCllnh t\\Q servant of God,’ Mirza Agha 
Jan of Kflshan), and many other prominent Baha’is, 
w'ho held that, so far as this manifestation was 
concerned, the book of Revelation was closed, in 
proof of which view' they adduced the following 
verse from the Kitdb-i-Anda$^ or ‘ Most Holy 
Book ’ ; ‘ Whosoever lays claim to any authority i| 
before the completion of a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The dispute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it is 
a conllict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim — whatever its exact 
nature — which ‘Abbas Efendi did and does ad- 
vance. On the one hand, Baha’u’llah’s Testament 
explicitly puts him lirst in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did ‘ lay claim to an 
authority ’ regarded liy the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by Baha’u’llah in the Kitnh- 
i-A(j[das, As in the case of the previous schism 
between Baha’u’llfih and SubU - 1 - Ezel, so heie 
also the conllict was betw'een those who held that 
every day of Theophany must l)e succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who fell that tho 
Light by w'liich they had walked could not be ex- 
tinguished, hut must rather increase in brightness. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 
was worsted. For a time a certain equili brium seems 
to have been maintained, but steadily and surely 
the powder and authoiity of ‘Abbas Efendi w'axed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over a large 
area ; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, and 
America w^ere involved. Ibrahim Khayru’llah, 
the protagonist of the Baha’i faith in America, 
finally espoused the cause of Muhammad *AIi;^ 

* ‘ The Branches ’ (G/m^n, pi. Agh^dn) are do- 

Bcendants ; the ‘Twigs ’ {Afndn) are the Bab's kinsfolk. 

t Or perhaps ‘ ad lie rents ' is meant by Muntasahxn, 

t i,e. We have placed 'Abbots Efendi first, then Mirza Mu- 
l^aiiimad 'Ali. 

5 One of these brothers subsequently died, and In 1903 
tho other joined 'Abbas Efendi and renounced his previous 
allegiance^ 

II t.s. authority to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 
new or repeal old ordinances. 

if According to his own statement {The Three Questions, p. 
23), he visited 'Akk& and was well received by 'Abb&s Efendi, 
but was not allow'ed to hold intercourse with the other brothers. 
OnI> seven months after his return to America did he denounce 
' 'Abbas Efendi and declare his allegiance to Muhammad 'Ali. 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mirza Abu’l-Fa^l of Giilpftyagan, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose hini,^ and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. — A full discussion of Babi and 
Bah&'i doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopaedia 
article. Before proceeding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bab’s own doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and chanj^e durinjf the six years (a.d. 1844-1860) which 
elapsed betw eeii his ‘ Manifestation * and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous wntinj^s in a much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziydrat-nCima (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it as tlie Journal du 
P^lerinage^ for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
pilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the l$ah\fatu 
BaynaH-Hararnayn, both composed in the year of the * Mani- 
festation.* Then there is the DaWil-i-sah'a (‘ Seven Proofs '), 
and a number of Commentaries (Tafdsir) on dififereiit suras of 
the Qur’an, notably the Commentary on the Chapter of Joseph 
(also called Qayyumu*l-A8Tind% and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively al-Baqarat al-Kawthart al-' 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the BAb 
announced that he was not merely the ‘Gate’ leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Im&m himself, nay the ‘ Point ’ (iVtegfa) 
of a new Kevelation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Dayan (‘ explanation,’ ‘ utterance ’) is 
applied, the Persian Bay an is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also several Arabic Baydns^ a Kitdbu'l-Akkaint 
or ‘ Book of Laws ’ (tr. by Gobineau at the end of his Itehgions 
et Philosophies duns VAsie CentraLe\ and one or two ‘Books of 
Names' {Kxtdbu'l'Asmd). Few of these books are easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau’s judgment, ‘le style de Mirza Ah 
Mohammed est terne, raide et sans 6clat ’ ; while some are so con- 
fused, so full of r»‘pc‘titions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of §ubl>-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Baha’i writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha’i thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘Church Council’ among the Babis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Futuie Life. All agree in denying the Resur- 
rection of the Body as hold by the Muhammadans ; but while 
Pertain passages in the Persian Bayan seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older Babis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis Cl'andsukh-i-Arwali^ gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalnians, other Babis under- 
stand the ‘Return {lixfai) to the life of this World’ m a less 
material and more symbolic sense, while some di8l>ebeve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed w ith a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. 

(3) It must be clearly understood that Babiism is in no sense | 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to l;^ufiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it is essentially dogmatic, and every 
Utterance or command uttered by the ‘ Manifestation ’ of the 
period (i.e. by the Bab, ^iib^^-i-Ezel, Baha’u’llah, ’Abbas Efendi, 
and Muhammad ‘Ali respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated by Baha’u’llah: 
‘Associate with (those of other^ religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kxtdb-i-Aqdas, 
But the same book begins as follows ; ‘ The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Day-spring of His Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in tne World of 
Creation and Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and w'hosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce all [manner of 
epod] deeds.’ In other words, works without faith are dead, 
llie Bab himself, and his immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance ; according to the Baydn^ no unbelievers 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position of inferiority. 
The B&bis are strongly antagonistic alike to the ^ufis and to 
the Muhammadans, but for quite different reasons. In the 

* Several American papers describing this mission are in the 
present writer’s possession. One (The North American, Feb. 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirz& Abu*l-Fa^, his companion 
^ajli Niy&z of Kirman, and of 'Abb&s Efendi himself, and 
heaos its leading article ‘ Astonishing Spread of Babism.* 
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case of the ^ufis they object to their latitudinarianism, their 
pantheism, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 
‘Inner Light.’ With the Muhammadan outlook they have 
really more in common ; but, apart from the natural resent- 
ment which they feel on account of the persecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the 'ulamd of Isi&m, they 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘ Mani- 
festation ’ the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christians regard the Jew s. For similar reasons 
the Bah&’is detest fche Ezelis, whilst among the former the 
followers of ‘Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Muhammad *Ali. 

According to the Babi conception, the E.ssence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that succession of theonlianies which constitutes 
the scries of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one ; that is to say, one Universal Reason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Babis and 
the present Ezelis understand the Bab (whom 
they commonly speak of as IJazrat-i-Nuqta, ‘ His 
Holiness the Point ^ ; IJiazrat-i-Rahhiyu'l-A^la, * His 
Holiness my I.ord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a mere forerunner, or herald (miibashshir), coin- 
paiing him to Jolin the Baptist, understand Baha- 
Vllali. In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one ; but (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in ditierent, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
boys and girls, or persons of mature age and 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he is sent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Muhammad do not 
really exist, but no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
veyed to the rough Arab.s to whom he was sent. 
When the world has outgrown the teaching of one 
‘ Manifestation,’ a new ‘ Manifestation ' appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni- 
versal law, there can be no final Revelation, and 
no ‘last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets,* 
as the Muhammaclans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is moie strongly emnhasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold iiis auccessoi, 
and in every case that successor, when lie finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected their 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to be 
a^^aiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in propliecies supnosed by the M^aui- 
inadans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Muhammad ; the Shi’ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdi, without 

j ^ '' 

adding the formula (‘May God 

hasten his glad Advent ! ’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bab), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Revelation which ‘lie whom God shall 

manifest’ (^\ shall bring, and of 

other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
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say timt if any one shall appear claiming to be 
‘ lie whom God shall manifest/ it is the duty of 
eveiy iKdiever to put aside all other business and 
hasten to investigate the proofs adduced in support 
of tins claim, and that, even if he cannot convince 
himself of its truth, he must refrain fiom repudi- 
ating it, or denouncing him who advances it as an 
impostor. It is these provisions, no doubt, which 
have always given so great an advantage to every 
fresh claimant in the history of Bablism, and 
have placed what may be called the ‘Stationary 
Party' (e.g, the followers of Sub^i-i-Ezel and, later, 
of Muhammad 'All) at so great a disadvantage. 

From what has been said above, the Western 
reader may be tempted to think of the 13iibi 
doctrine as embodying, to a certain extent, the 
modern Western rationalistic spirit. No mistake 
could be greater. The belief in the fulfilment of 
)rophecies ; the love of apocalyptic sayings culled 
rom the Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
Scriptures and traditions ; the value attached to 
talismans (especially among the early Babis) ; the 
tlieory of correspondences, as illustrated by the 
mystical doctrine of the Unity and its manifesta- 
tion in the number 19, and tlie whole elaborate 
system of equivalences between names, based on 
the numerical values of letters, point to a totally 
dillerent order of ideas, and are, moreover, in- 
grained in the true Babi doctrine, as distinguished 
from the same doctrine as presented to and under- 
stood by most American and European believers. 
Even tlie practical reforms enjoined or suggested 
by the Bab are generally based on some quite 
non-utilitarian ground. Thus the severe chastise- 
ment of children is forbidden, and consideration 
for their feelings enjoined ; but the reason for this 
is that when ‘ He whom God shall manifest* comes, 
he will come first as a child, and it would be a 
fearful thing for any one to have to reproach 
himself afterwards for liaving harshly treated the 
august infant. This and other similar social 
reforms, sucli as the amelioration of the position 
of women, are not, as some Europeans have 
supposed, the motive power of a heroism which 
lias astonished the world, but rather the mystical 
ideas connected wdth the ‘Manifestations,’ 
‘ Unities,* numbers, letters, and fulfilment of 
prophecies, which to European rationalists appear 
so fantastic and fanciful. But, above all, the 
essence of being a Babl or a Baha’i is a boundless 
devotion to the ‘ Person of the Manifestation/ and 
a j)rof()und belief that he is divine and of a difl’erent 
order from all other beings. The Bab, as we have 
seen, w'as called by his followers ‘ His Holiness ray 
Lord the Supreme,* and Baha’u’ll&h is called not 
only ‘the Blessed Perfection * 
but, especially in Persia, ‘God Almighty’ (Ifaqq 
ta did). Then also there are differences of opinion 
as to the degree of divinity possessed by the 
‘ Person of the Manifestation,* and not all the 
faithful go so far as the poet who exclaims : ‘ Men 
call thee “God,” and I am filled with angry 
wonder as to how long thou wdlt endure the shame 
of Godhead ! * 

Something more must now be said as to the 
‘Point,* the ‘Unity,’ and its manifestation in the 
number 19, and other kindred matters. The idea 

of the ‘Point* ((daiLi) seems to rest chiefly on 

tw'o (probably spurious) Shi'ite traditions. ‘ Know- 
ledge/ says one of these, ‘is a point which the 
ignorant made multiple.* It was this ‘point of 
knowledge* — not detailed knowledge of subsidiary 
matters, but vivid, essential, ‘ compendious * know- 
ledge of the eternal realities of tnings — to which 
the Bab laid claim. The second tradition is 
ascribed to 'Ali, the first Im&m, who is alleged to 
have declared that all that was in the Qur’an was 


contained implicitly in the Suratu'l-Fdtiha^ or 
opening chapter of the Qur’an, and that this in 
turn was contained in the Bismi'lldh which stands 

over it, this in turn in the initial B (c-^) of the 
BismVllahy and this in turn ‘ in the Point w’hich 

stands under the ; ‘and,* *Ali is said to have 
added, ‘ I arn the Point w^hicb stands under the 

Now the formula 

(‘In the Name of God the Merciful, the Forgiving *) 
comprises 19 letters, which, therefore, are the 

‘ Manifestation * of the ‘ Point under the c— just 
as the wliole Qur’an is the further ‘ Manifestation,* 
on a plane of greater plurality, of the BismVlldh. 
Moreover, the Arabic word for ‘ One * is W ahid 

and the letters composing the w^ord 

Wahid (^ = 6; 1 = 1; ^ = 8; J = 4) give the sum- 

total of 19. This ‘ first Unity * of 19 in turn mani- 
fests itself as 19 x 19 (19'-*) or 361, which the Babis 

m * 

call ‘the Number of All Things* 
and the words Kullu shay (‘All Things’) are 
numerically equivalent to (CJ =20 -f- J =30 -f ^ 
= 300 4-^^=10) 360, to which, by adding ‘the 

one which underlies all plurality,* 361, ‘the 
Number of All Things,* or 19^ is obtained. 

To the number 19 great importance is attached 
by the Babis, and, so far as possible, it is made the 
basis of all divisions of time, money, and the like. 
Thus the Babi year comprises 19 months of 19 
days each, to which intercalary days ‘ according 
to the number of the H (J^),’ i.e. 5, are added to 
bring the solar vear (which they proposed to 
restore in place oi the Muhammadan limar year) 
up to the requisite length. The same names 
(Bahdy Jaldly Jamals etc.) serve for the months 
and the days, so that once in each month the day 
and tlie montli (as in the Zoroastrian calendar) 
correspond, and such days are observed as festivals. 
The year begins with the old Persian Naw-ritz^ or 
New^ Year’s Day, corresponding with the Vernal 
Equinox, and conventionally observed on March 21. 
The month of fasting, which replaces the Ramadan 
of Islam, is the last montli of the year, i e, tlie 19 
days preceding the Naw-ruz. The Bab’s idea of a 
comage having 19 as its basis has been abandoned, 
along wdth many other impracticable ordinances, 
some of which are explicitly abrogated in the 
Kitab-i-Agdas QX others of Baha’u’llah’s writings. 
The ‘Unity* is also manifested in the divine 

attribute JEfayy Living,’ which equals 

8 + 10=18, or, with the ‘one which underlies all 
plurality,* 19. The Bab accordingly chose 18 
disciples, who, with himself, constituted the 

‘ Letters of the Living * or ‘First 

Unity.* The choice of Mirza Yabya, ‘Subb-i- 
Ezer (‘the Dawn of Eternity*), by the Bab* as his 
successor, was probably also determined by the 

fact that the name Yahyd ( = 36) was a 

multiple of 18, on which account Subli-i-Ezel was 
also called Wahid ( which is numerically 

e(][uivalent to 28 (the number of the letters con- 
stituting the Arabic alnhabet), and signifies 
‘unique,* i.e. manifesting the Unity. 

The importance attached by the Babis to the 
numerical equivalents of words is seen elsewhere, 
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and especially in their habit of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Adrianople, called 

in Turkish Edirni is named Arzu^s-Sirr 

‘the Land of the Mystery,’ both 

words, Edirn6 and Sirr, being numerically 

equivalent to 260. So Zanjan = is 

called Ar^uV‘A'la = HI), and so on. Other 

strange expressions with which the Ilabi writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, ho will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expiesoion 

‘the Person of the Seven Letters’ 

is one of the titles of the llfib, whose name, 

*Ali Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Baha’u llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
al-Buq\ituH-IJ^amray ‘the Ked Place,’ which means 
*Akka, and the like. 

The Ihib laid down a number of laws, dudated 
in many cases by liis personal tastes and feelings, 
which have jiractically fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his proliibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezehs), liis regulations as to clothing, torms of 
salutation, the use of lings and perhimcs, the 
names by which children might be naine<l ‘in the 
BayaUy the huiial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by IhihiVu’llilh in the KiiCib-i-Aqdas^ 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Bahii’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the BahiVi view, entirely abrogate the Bab's 
writings) is more sim])le, more }>ractical, and moie 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
§ubh-i-Ezers claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the wiiole Babi community ; while, 
assuiiiing the Bab to have been divinely infej>ired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every Babi but by every Baha’i), it is diliicult to 
suppose that lie sliould choose to succeed himself j 
one wdio was destined to be the chief opponent of 
‘ Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot bo doubted that the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modiiications eliected in it by Baha’u'llah, 
for in its original form it could never have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside PerMa ; 
and even there, when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsideil, it would piobahly 
have sunk into the insigiiihcanco shaied by so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant r61e in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezeli and Baha’i (juarrel 
at all ; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezelis ; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of l^alifi’is, of whom the great maiority 
follow 'Abbas Efendi (’ Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad 'Ali. Latterly 
the followers of Baha’u’llah have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Babi altogether, 
ana call themselves Baha’i, and to ignore or 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babis (or Baha’is) stand high ; hut it is not certain 
to the present writer tliat their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now advocate would stand the test of 
•success and siijuemacy. 

LiihuArriin — An L‘\haii«tive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would have to deal with the following divisions * 

1 BAuI ScinPTUHh.s, all in Ar.ihK' or I’ersian, regarded by 
nil or by certain seetions of the lUbis as levelations, and in- 
cluding : 

(a) Writings of MIrza 'AU Muhammad the Bab (a.d. 
1844-1850).— Tlieae were divided by the liab hiiiibelf^into 

‘five grades’ {Shu’un-t-Kkarnsa^ 
viz. verses {dydtf suiiphcations {iminajdt, 

commentaries scien- 
tific treatises (ShWan-i-'ilmiyya, ^ A , or 

^uwai^-ilmiyya, j^), and Persian writings 

(Kaliindt-i-Fursiyya). The term Haycin a|)j»lic8 especially 
to the writings of the 'first grade,’ and includes all the 
dyaty or veises in the stylo of the t^^ur'an, pn^iuced b} the 
n.ib during his wliolo career To special colle<'tion8 of such 
verses the term Bayan is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Bayuns and one Persian Bayan, 
which last IS, on the whole, the most 8>stt‘matic and in- 
telligible of the Bab’s writings * 

(h) H rtfi/H/sofMlrzA Yahya, ‘ Siibb-i-Ezel.’ — Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1885, since it is men- 
tioned by Uobineau, whose book was published m that 
year) is Uie Kitah-i-Nur, or ‘ Book of I..ight.’ A list of 
some of yubh-i-Kzers writings, drawn iii> b\ himself, will 
be found in TravelLpt^s Fairative, ii. 8-lofT. others are 
described in the ‘Catalogue and Desciiption of 27 Babi 
Manuscripts’ by the present winter, publislieri in JBAS, 
1892 (xxiv. 483-493, (UX)-fib2, etc.). In the last few jears 
the Biitish Museum labrarv bos, through the good othces 
of Mr Claude Delaval Cobhaiu, lately Coiiiimssioner at 
Larnaca in Cyprus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manu8(‘npt works by l^ubh-i-Kzel 
(c) Writings of Mirza Husayn ‘All * Baha’u’llah ’—One at 
least of these— a poleniictil work in Persian named lyan, 
‘the Assurance’— was composed about ad. 1H58-1859, 
during the Baghdad penod, that is to 8a\, previously 
to Baha’u’llah’s ‘Manifestation.’ The remainder belong 
chiefly to the period intervening between that event 
and Baha'u'llah's death (a.d. 1880-1892). Since every 

letter (lawli, ‘ tablet ') written at Baha’u’llah’s 

dictation— and many were written every day— is regarded 
by bis followers as a revelation, it would be manifestly 
impossible for any human being (except, jiossibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Igan, the Sura’t-Ilaykal, 
the Alwdh-i-Salatin, or ‘Letters to the Kings’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to No^iru’d-nin Shiih, as above de- 
scribed, in A.D. lh()9), are the K it db-t- A gdas (which con- 
tains the most 8}Htematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulgated by 
Baba’u’llab), the Lawli - \ - Bashdrdt , the Kalirnat-i~ 
MaknunUy and, lastly, the final Testament (Kit dim 'Ahdi) 
already mentioned. Several ‘ authorized ’ collections of 
these and other I5aha’i scriptures liave been lithographed 
m the East. The Kitab-i-Agdas has been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Russ, tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitnhu 'Ahdi in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Laich-t- 
Bashdrdt. 'The whole of the Epistle to N^iru'd-Dm Shah 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kings have been 
traiiHlatcMl by the prebent writer in the J HAS, 1889, and 
in Traveller’s Narrative, ii. ; and a Erench translation of 
the Iqdn (‘ Livre de la Certitude ’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza ^iabilm’llah Shirazi m 1904. 
(d/ Writings of 'Abbas Efendi (now called ’Abdu’l-Baha). 
— Of these mention may be made of the Mufdiva^at 

or ‘ Outpourings,* recently published in 

the original Persian, and in Fr. and Eng. translations, 
by Miss I^aura Barney and M. Ilipnohte Drevfus. 

(e) Wntinas of Mirza Muhammad *Ali, the brother and 
ri\ al of ^bbw Efendi. 

ii Devotional, doctrinal, and awlooettc works b\ 
companions and disciples of the Bab, Sub^-i-Ezcl, Baha'u’ll&h, 
'Abbaa Efendi, and Mirza Muhammad Ali, of which in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number iii French. Many 
of the early Babis, such as Mulla Miiliammad 'Ali of Barfurush 
(Jandb-i-Q\tddus\ left writings which have been preserved m 
manuscript, t Mirza Abu’l-Fa^l of Oulpiiyagan, a devoted fol- 


*See the Traveller’s Narrative, ii. S36-347, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Bay an given on p. 344 f. concern- 
ing the ‘ five grades ’ \ see also J HAS xxiv. (1892) 452 f 

t For description of such a collection of the writings of 
Jandb’i’Quddus, see JliAS, 1892, 483-487. 
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lower of Bahi’ii'llah, composed, about a.d. 1887, a Persian tract 
called Istidldliyya* in which he endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fulfilled by 
the * Manifestation ’ of Bah&*u’llah ; and he also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled KitdbuH- 
Fara’tdi in which he replied to attacks made on the Baha'is by 
Shaikh 'Abdu’s-Salara. In defence of ^ublj^-i-Ezers position 
and in elucidation of the primitive Babi doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in- 
structive tiasht Bxhxsht f of Shaykh A^mad of Kirm&n (called 
Rubi), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1806. There is 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of 
Baha'u’llah between his 8on8,t and this controversy is reflected 
in nunieroua English printed works produced in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

ill. Historical works written by believers (such as the 
History of Mirzd Jdnx of Kdshdn, the Mew History^ the 
Traveller's Marrattve^ and part of the Hasht Jiihisht), or by 
opponents (such as the account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Ri^-quli-Khan and the Lisanu’l-Mulk, m 
the supplement to the liawiatu'^ -^C(fd and the Na»iihic't- 
Tawdrikh respectively), or by more or less impartial obseneis, 
Asiatic or European. Among the most valuable of those 
written In the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especially be made 
of Sayyid Jamahi’d-Din's art in the Dd'iratu'l-Ma'dnf, or 
Arabic Encyclopaedia, of Butrusu'l - Bustani, and of Mirza 
Muhiammad MahdI-Khan Za'imu’d-Dawla's Miftdhu UabCU 
Ahwdb, also in Arabic, published at Cairo in a.ii 1321 (a.d. 
1903-1004). This last, though written in the fonn of a history, 
is rather polemical than historical, but it contains important 
information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of pieces jmUficatives, Another more purely polemical 
work, composed m I’ersian by a Christian convert to IsKun, 
named yusayn-qull, dedicated to some of the mudahids of 
Kerbela and Najaf, entitled Mxnkdju'^-'l'alibin fi raddi'l- 
Babiyya, and lithographed at Bombay in a.u. 1320 (a.d. 11)02), 
also deserves mention. 

iv. BAJil Po KM s . — From the time of Qurratu‘1 - *Ayn, the 
Babi heroine who suffered mart 3 rdom in a.d 18fj2, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character has been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by Babi writers. The most celebrated Babi poets since 
the time of t^urratu’l-'Ayn are Nabil, ‘Andalib, Naim of Abada, 
and Mirzi Yahja Sar-Khush , but their poems are sporadic, ami 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of Babi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens 

V. Polemical Some of these have been inr identally 

mentioned above under classes li. and iii., but thcie exist 
others, such as the liajmu'sh- Shay tan fi raza'iL'l- Bayun 
(‘Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Bay<in*\ by Hiijji 
‘Abdu’r-Kahim, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
alwut A D 1892. This tract prok^sses to be written in refutation 
of a Babi apology entitled kUdbu’l-Imdn fi x^hhdri-MuqtatiU- 
Baydn (‘ the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion,’ i e. the Bab), which apology is incorporated in tlHi 
refutation. Tliere are, how'ever, reasons for believing that, 
under the jyuise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer’s object was to argue in favour of the Babi doctrine, as 
held by the elder Babis and the Ezelis, since he si)eaks ie>pect- 
fully of the Bab * on account of his holy lineage,' makes the 
refutation of f;^ubh-i-Ezel depend on that of the Bab (whom ho 
does not effectively refute), and practically confines his attaclts 
to Baha’u’llah. 

M. THE ENQLISH AND FRENCH WRITINGS of American and 
French believers in Baha'ism (for only in the latter days of 
Baha'uTlah did the doctrines of which the Bab was the origin- 
ator spread beyond Asia) may conveniently be placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Baha’ism is now active in 
America, and has its centres, associations, schools, and ciidow- 
mentsj are, in chronological order, as follows : 

Ibrahim George Kneiralla (i.e. Khayru’llah) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Behd'uHldh (‘ The Glory of God ’), 2 vols,, 
Chicago, 1900 ; Facts for Behaxsts, tr. and ed. by I. G. Kheir- 
alla (this ^mphlet deals with the dispute between 'Abbas 
Efendi and his brother Muhammad 'Ali, and 8Ui)porU the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George itheiralla, 
The Three Questions. 26 pp. of English and 15 pp. of Arabic 
Vinces justificatives (n.d.); Stoyan KrstofF Vatralsky, Mo- 
hammsdan Onosticxsin in America: the origin^ histort/y char- 
after, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth - kno we rs (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp. 67-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Le lUgne de Di^ et de VAgneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babystne^ Cairo, 1902 ; Le Livre des Sept Preuves (a Ir. of the 


* JHASy 1892, pp. 701-705. t Ib. pp. 6S5-C95. 

J Of works belonging to this class the two following (pub- 
lished in A.H. 1818 and 1319 [—a.d. 1900-1901 respectively]), 
of which the present writer happens to po.sscss copies, are in 
defence of Mirza Mu)]iammad *Ali and against the claims of 
'Abbiis Efendi. The first is entitled Itydnu'd- Dalil li-man 
yuridu'l-lqbdla Ua siwd'i's-sabily and the second appears to be 
from the pen of Mirza Aq& Jin of Kishan, called Knddimu’lldh 
(‘ the Servant of God ’), who was for many years Baha’u’llah’s 
amanuensis, and was afterw^ards among the most prominent of 
the supporters of Mirzi Muhammad 'Ali and the opponents of 
'Abbas EfendL 


Bab’s Dald'il-i-SaFa)y tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Pans, 1902 ; 
The Revelation of Bahd'u’lldhy compiled by Isabella D. Brit- 
tingham, U S.A., 1902; Myron H. Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbas Effendiy with Introduction by Edward G. 
Browne, London and New York, 1903 ; Le Livre de la Certi- 
tude (a tr of the Jqdn\ tr. by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza 
HabibuTlah Shirazi, Paris, 1904 ; Le Bdydn Arabey le livre 
sacri du Baby sine de S^yytd Ali Mohammed dit le Bab^r. from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905 ; Arthur Pilsbury 
Dodge, Whence $ Why t Whither f Man * Things : Other 
thingSy Westwood. Mass., 1907. One Ezeli manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the New Historyy the 
Traveller's Marrativey and other works by the writer of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Babists of Aynerica, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and is dated from Naperville, 111., 
Feb. 13, 1907 *, Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who at differ- 
ent periods spent a considerable time at 'Akka, and has 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the answers of 'Abbas 
Efendi to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sorts of subjects, and to which he replied from time to time. 
These replies have been published in the original Persian, m 
English, and in French almost simultaneously. The Persian 
text An-Nuru'l-abha fi Mvjdwadati 'Abdx'l Baluty 

and on the English title-page Table Talks^ collected by Laura 
Clijford Barney y London, 1908. The English version is entitled 
Some Questi&ns answered . . . from the Persian of 'Abdul- 
Bahdy translated by Muss L. 0. Barney. The Freiieh version, 
translated from thePeisian by Hippolyte Dreyfus, is entitled 
Lcs Le{'n})s de St. Jean d'Acre . . . recueillies jtar Laura 
Clijford Barnepy Pans, 1908, 

Edward G. Browne. 

BABA LAlIS. — The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by one Biihil ]^ril in the 
first half of the 17th cent. A.D. Tlie sect is a])- 
parently now extinct. Baba Lai was a Kliattn 
by caste, boin in Malwa in llajjiutana. He be- 
came the pupil of a Bhakti apostle (see Bhakti- 
MARG \) named Clietan Swanii, wboni he followed 
to Lahore. He finally setthid at Dehanpur, near 
Sarlund (Sirhind) m the Paiijab, where he founded 
the sect which hears his mime. 

Baha Liil was one of those Indian reformers of 
the l()th and 17th cents, who, like Kahir, Dadu, 
and the Emperor Akhar, endeavoured to found a 
purely monotheistic relif(ion, conil)inin^ elements 
derived nartly from the beliefs of the Musaliiian 
Sufis and paitly from those of the followers of the 
liindii Bhakti-mai^a. Like Kahir, he followed the 
Bhakti-marga in the name by which he referred to 
the Huprenie, viz. Kama ; hut also, as in Kahir’s 
teaching, this Kama was not to liim the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Oudh, hut was 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, Kama 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. The doctiinc of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-marga, had no place in his system. On 
the other hand, as in the Bhakti-marga and as in 
Sufiism, the keynote of his system was an all- 
ahsorhing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, ‘The feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot he, de- 
scriheii ; as it is said ; “ A person asked me, What 
are the sensations of a lover ?” I replied : “ When 
you are a lover, you will know.” ’ 

Baba LaPs doctrine attracted the attention of 
the liberal-minded prince Daia Shukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shiili Jahan, 
who sent for him and had several interviews with 
him in the year a.d. 1649. A report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian xvork entitled 
the Nddirii'n-mkat, our only authority on Baha 
Lars teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
tlie devoted love which was the essence and founda- 
tion of his religion, he taught that the human soul 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as water 
contained in a hask is a part of the water of, say, 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is the 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, and the 
water once contained in it can be reunited with 
the parent stream. The difterence between the 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is that a 
drop of wine added to the former would impart to 
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it its flavour, but would bo lost in the river. 
Similarly the Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is afllicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘ world * from which the 
disciple must A\ithdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived from the 
seed, but the evolution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
CauMO, or the interposition of the Creator. 

LiTEiiATURE.— A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
Wilson, Reltgiovs Sects of the Hindus (vol. i. of ‘ Works ’), 
London, 1862, p. 347 ff., from which most of the above has been 
drawn. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

[H. ZiMMERN.] 

Introduction , — At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the lirst place, in spite of much diligent research, 
particularly in the course of the last two decades, 
tlie copious materials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasing through 
new discoveries and publications, are far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. The difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex character, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, but of other 
foreign elements which find expression in it. Then, 
finally, it must be noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist as to 
the essential cliaracter and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
be referred to. We have to deal, in the lirst place, 
with the following question : Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their tlieory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, i,c, about n.C. 3000, as essentially complete — 
a fixed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
l>rc-historic ? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 

eriod ? W as it only in the post- Babylonian, the 

lellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken place, as 
Winckler supposes, in the earliest known liistorical 
period ? The present writer feels compelled, from 
his study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, tlie 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assyro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does. In particular, it seems to him that 
the close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on a 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 
possible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 
The present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 


lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine forms were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so tliat they could at ill be 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled differences, due partly to widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a linished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschauu77g and 
consequently in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bab. W eltanstchauunq has in many ways, in siiite 
of its one-sidedness and evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

I. History : The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general. — At the very commencement of tlie cunei- 
lorm sources, about the year n.C. 3000, we find in 
the original documents — royal inscriptions and docu- 
ments pertaining to civil law — a perfectly confusing 
multitude of divine figures and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city-gods of difierent 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the whole land — a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political power, it must early have been 
felt necessary to liarmonize the local cults, which 
originally differed widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into sonic definite 
relation to each other. In this way would be 
formed a divine State an<l divine families — pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mothci, son— after 
the model of the earthly State and the human 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
different parts of the cosmos amonjj the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most cases, particularly in towns of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by Iheir 
Semitic successors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important scats of worship and their 
local deities which have to be consideied are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows ; Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) with Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) with Aim and Ishtar-Nana, Laqash with 
Ningirsu, Nippur with Enlil, Istin with Bclit-Tsin, 
Kish wdth Zamama (Ninib), K^itu (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Bahilu (Babylon) with Marduk (Mercnlach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabu (Nebo), Sippar witli 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Anunitu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain : 
Ashshur with the god Ashshur, Nxnua (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, Arbail (Arbela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Ilarrdn with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Ann, Enlil, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian pantheon— a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa 
must also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can be pai tially traced in the actual history), for 
their local deities, Sin and Shamash, play quite 
a pre-eminent part in the whole scheme of the 
Babylonian religion. We cannot say with eaual 
certainty whether the important r6le assignca to 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do with worship of the sun and 
the moon ; but it is not so certain tliat, in the later 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion 
of heaven with Ann, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the 
original nature of tliese three gods. Rather may it 
have been that, under the influence of the systema- 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these gods wuth heaven, a 
second with earth, a third with water, were so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in these three directions, and to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult 
had originally to do with the w'orship of the morn- 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
wliether liere once more the astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary i)henomenon, so that we 
liave originally in tliis deity a per.sonilication of 
fertility in human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less ceitain that the gods Marduk, Nairn, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times Avere associated 
on the one hand with jihases of the sun, and on the 
other with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin w itli, any solar or astral 
signiiicance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods w ith the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
cult and nature, but that other features connect- 
ing them wuth nature and human life are the real 
key to their oiiginal character. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that it is im- 
possible to postulate a purely astral basis for the 
Babylonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must 
certainly be granted that at a relatively very early 
ilate, i,e. partially at least, in the period repre- 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those who, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
ast;al stamp. This comes to light in all the outward 
forms of the religion, and finds particularly clear 
expression in the cults and the mythology. This 
wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly be re- 
garded as an inheritance from the Sumerians, In 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable 
conception of the world as a unity — another un- 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on earth, are in a relation of mutual 
tforre^ondence, 

2. The chief figures of the pantheon. — Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
now proceed to notice and characterize them more 
fully. 

Anu (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme 
divine triad — Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever ma^yr 
have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven,’ corresponding 
to the Sumerian ana, ‘ heaven,’ and thus the deity 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enlil 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god). He was 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. Here 


he reigned as king and father of the gods, who, for 
their part, had their homes in the stars which circle 
rouna the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Uruk ; but in later times he 
had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
storm -god Adad. But, at least in the period knowm 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
into the background. On the other hand, he con- 
tinues to play a certain part in the mythology, 
where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
eftcct of a wide-spread Anu-worship belonging to a 
pre-historic time. We;find Antu, or Anatu, men- 
tioned as the wife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as the goddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens. 

Enlil (Ellil) — a name which used to be generally 
misread Bel — is the second god of the highest triacl. 
Here he is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
trasted with Anu, the lord of the heavens. From 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-mountain), w here he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the frerjuent epithet of the ‘ great moun- 
tain.’ His wife is called Ninlily also Belit-mafatCy 
the ‘ lady of lands,’ as W'ell as Belit-iley the ‘ lady of 
the gods,’ the moth er-godd ess /car i^oxhv. Enlirs 
seat of w'orship w^as the city Nippur, wdth the 
temple E-kiir, whose remains have been excavated 
by an American expedition. The w'orship of this 
deity must have held a specially important place 
in the earlier Babylonian period. This can be 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at I^ipnur, but also from the r61e 
W'hich, dowm to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab. mythology (cf. the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. Itor, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
gods, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 
fact proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have occupied the chief place. 

Ea is the third god ot the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-depths. The pronuncia- 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet been quite 
fully established. Perhaps, judging from the 'A6s in 
Damascius, the name ought rather to be read Ae 
or something similar. His seat of worship was 
Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owdng to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
be combined with the cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
father of Mcarduk remained an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
as the wise god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
the necessary means of assistance at hand. In 
particular, he helps by means of his own element, 
the healing water of the streams and the under- 
ground springs, which play an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism — the peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult. Here he is assisted by his son 
Marduk, who in this connexion is to be regarded 
not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the god 
of Babylon was only secondary. Ea’s wife is 
Damkina. 

Sin, the moon-god, the first of the second triad 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar (or 
also Sin, Shamain, and Adad), is the city-god of 
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Uru (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, where his temple, 
E-kishshirgal (‘house of light’), stood. But the 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harran in Mesopotamia. For even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkoi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.C.), Sin of Harran is rnentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is BH- 
ffarran, ‘lord of Harran.’ His wife is always 
called Ningaly ‘ the great lady,’ ‘ the queen.’ His 
son is Shamash, the sun-god (in Harran, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin was actually used by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for tne moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear ; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
regarded as a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sims r6ie as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god Kar 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as his son — a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, e,g., the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are : in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa ; in Northern, Sippar. In both 
of tnese places his temple was called E-babhar, 
‘clear shining house,’ that which ‘is as the dwell- 
ing of heaven.’ llis wife or mistress is Aia^ ‘the 
bride.* As son of Sin he is also regarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and Mesharu, ‘rectitude’ 
— personifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated as the sun-god, who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, who is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the supreme judge in heaven and 
on the earth, to wlioin all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on tlie stele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 
patron-^od of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
held so important a plac e in Babylonia, 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in wnich, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end practically to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab. appellative for ‘ goddess.* Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from the 
beginning connected with star-worship — especially 
that of Venus — cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character as ‘queen of heaven* 
may go back to remote antiquity. The name 
Ishtar, whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on this point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nana), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitii), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nana and Anuiiitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified. 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Anu, at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most iirominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the life 
of Nature in general, the goddess in whose cult, 
particularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
feature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘ Ishtar’s descent to Hades,’ this characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she IS expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and the chase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (Bclit-ile) and 
Damkina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is the lion, but perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above. But these Ishtar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her as the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammuz (see below, under ‘Tammfiz’). 

Marduk (OT Merodach), the city-god of Baby- 
lon, is, from the point of view of his significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
I with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as comjiared with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet he finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. The meaning of 
the name Marduk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), with the temple-tower 
E-temenanki (‘nouse of the foundation of heaven 
and earth ’). Mention is found of his wife 
§ary)anitu (‘the silver-gleaming one’), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Nabu. But this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabu is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
Nabu with those of Babylon. On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival of 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox. 
This fact, along with many other phenomena, 
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leads US to conclude that Marduk was essentially 
a deity wlio, aw far as tlie year is concerned, was 
conceived as emliodied in the soring sun brinring 
new life and light, and similarly embodied in 
the morning sun by dav. At a still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regarded as only a god of vege- 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
in the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other hand, the rOlc of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to liave been first taken over from Nabu. The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to be regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need — the r6le which he accordingly plays in 
the literature of exorcism— is derived, as we saw in 
tlie case of Ka, from the cult of Kridii. The same 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis laid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the rdle of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nii)pur and Ea of 
Eridu — a conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk with one of the planets— during the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shining Juppiter — is certainly not oiiginal, but 
merely a ])roduct of priestly astral speculation. 
We have still to mention that the proper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by tlie appellative hcluy ‘ the lord,' so 
that finally Martluk was almost exclusively 
designated as Bel. In like manner, his spouse 
came to be called by preference ‘lady.' In 

the extant liyinns to Marduk naturally all the 
features arc reflected which w^ere finally ascribed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all tlie 
gods. Like the liynins addressed to Ishtar and 
8hamash, the Marduk-hymns l>elong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of the 
Babylonian literature. 

Naba (OT Nebo)^ the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsii)pa), occupied, it wwld seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of tlie Babylonian priest- 
hood he is regal ded merely as ‘son’ of Rlarduk 
and as ‘recorder’ of destiny at the New Year 
festival. The name Nabu is Semitic, and signifies 
‘announcer.’ What kind of ‘announcement’ — 
possibly that of destiny — is in view' is uncertain. 
His later function, already mentioned as recorder, 
writei of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and w^as jicrhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. Nabu is regarded not only as the wTiter 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of 
wTiting and of science. Among other essential 
qualities of Nabu w'c have to note that he often 
appears as a god of vegetation — probably one of the 
most original traits in his nature. On the other hand, 
Na4)il probably owes his connexion with a planet — 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos- 
sibly Juppiter — to priestly speculation, which drew' 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sportadic 
references associating him with the darker half of 
tlie year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the 
briglit half. The temple of Nabu in Bqrsippa 
bore the name E-zida ( ‘ perpetual house '), with the 
tower E-uriminanki (‘ house of the seven rulers of 
heaven and earth '). NabG's wife is called Tosh’ 
mctu, a personification of an abstract idea, 

‘ audience,' without much living content. NanS, 


too, frequently appears as the wife of Nabu, and so 
does Nisaba the goddess of corn. 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
as to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic reproduction of the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
'-n-W‘S-t ; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototype of this Aram, equivalent. Ninib origin- 
ally belonged to tlie cult which had its seat at 
Nippur. Here he w'as re^jarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of w'orship. His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, wdio victoriously 
casts down all opposing powers — the asi)ect under 
which he w'as aftei wards taken over by the 
Assyrians as specially the god of w^ar and the 
chase. In tliis aspect Zamaina of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
identified with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing— a quality which is specially 
ascribed also to Ins wdfe Gula, the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the healing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the iields — a trait which 
brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
city-god of Lagash, a deity who in later times was 
very often directly identified with Ninib. Here 
again, perhaps, as in the similar case of Nabu, it 
is possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On tlie other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninil) may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt- 
ful whether he is to be regarded as connected 
w'ith the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated witli the sun of noon and 
suiimier. Tlie planet associated w ith him is called 
Kaimfinu (Kew'an) — the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is very likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
like Ninib to the skies. 

Nergal is j)roperly the city-god of Kutu (OT 
Cut hah), wheie his temide boic the name of 
E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 
pronunciation is fixed by its leproductiou in the 
OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, being expressly the god of the under 
world, ruler of the realm of the dead, and as such 
tlie husband of Ercsh-kigal, the sovereign lady of 
the under w^orld (although goddesses wuth otlier 
names — (Laz) and Mamitu — are associated w ith 
him as city-goddesses of Cut hah). It is very 
questionable, liowever, whether this relation of 
Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, and 
not a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city of 
Ciithah. Thus Nergal is also a god of jdague 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, the 
plague-god proper, and is often identified wdth 
him. Like Ninib, he also appears as the god of 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way as 
Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god of the 
fields, granting fertility. It is possible, as was 
suggested in the ca.se of Ninib, that in this 
relation to vegetation is to be found the original 
feature of his character. ^ On the other hand, the 
solar and astral associations may in his case also 
be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal with 
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tlie sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of Nergal. 

Nusku (or Nushku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult-group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of Enlil. Besides, he is met with in the 
sphere of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin. As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the fire-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 
good. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
Nusku is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. GihU) is the 

S 3rsonification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 
ab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft ; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the tcriible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Kamman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babylonia, but 
goes back to the Western Semitic ILadad, But 
in any case the figure of a storiii-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian pantheon, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have borne the name Ishkur, The great 
importance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the role 
which he plays in the myths the story of 

the Flood), but also, from the fact that, in the 
ofiicial lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 
place in the second divine triad, namely, Sin, I 
Shamash, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the laiul. In his 
aspect as thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
who by his thunder and lightning destroys the host 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Ramman - worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab ; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Kamman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his Avife is given as Sfuila, 
Tammuz is a deity who occupies an altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods. II is cult must, notwithstanding, have en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tammuz-cult survived in the lands adjoin- 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
lonian period. The name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumuzi^ and signifies literally ‘real 
child ’ ; the older form is Dumuzi-zuab = ‘ real child 
of the water-depths.* He is described as the god 
of the green plant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For TammQz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian Osiris-cult and 
probably in the later Tammuz- Adonis-cult outside 
Babylonia) the native Bab. Tammuz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life Avith its groAvth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for man after death. One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the j)rema- 
ture death of the youthful Tammiiz, aaIucIi found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners— -a custom A\itnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. There 
are also traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammuz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, making 
him lier husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at Avhose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz. But side by side Avith this 
appears another concej)tion, for instance in several 
Tammuz-hymns and in the so-called ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,* according to Avhich it is Ishtar 
that folloAvs Tammuz to the depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of Tammuz, Geshtinanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the Assyrian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
tuem to hold SAvay over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon— such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk — came to be traii'sleiied, not 
only in the mythology but elseAvhcre, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, e,g. , he undertakes 
the conflict Avith the sea-monster 'riamat, Avhich 
jdays so large a part in the Bab. Creation epic. 

finally, mention must bo nuule of the names 
Igigi and designations for the Bab. 

deities as a Avholc, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under Avorhl). In 
the astral sense, in particular, Ave have to under- 
stand by the Igtgi the gods Avho A\ere thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon ; Avhile 
the star-gods, Avho had sunk beloAV the horizon, 
Avere regarded as Anunnaki. 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief repiesentatives have been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religious 
system a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These again Avere divided into those Avho mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those Avho shoAved a disposition 
ositively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
im. To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of Avhoiii 
Avas supposed to bo assigned to every man. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They plaj' a very 
imj)ortant part in tne literature of exorcism, as all 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed AA^ere traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category AMth these evil 
demons w^ere placed the spirits of the dead, the 
ghosts, to Avhom all kinds of hostile action toAvards 
the living Avere ascribed. 

3. The myths and epics.— In the study of the 
Babylonian religion Ave have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
folloAving is a list ot those which are most im- 
portant for our purpose, and thus far best known 
from the excavations : the Creation and cognate 
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myths, the Adapa mytli, the story of the Flood 
with the other Atrakliasis myths and the myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Lahhu 
mytli, the Zu myth, the Etana myth, Nergal and 
l^resh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, the Gil- 
gamesh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
derived, in the form in which we now have them, 
for the greater pjirt, from the library of Ashur- 
hanijial. But internal and external evidence shows 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier 
])eri(Ml. In the case of some of them we have even 
actual cojiies of an earlier date (c. 2000-1500 B.C.). 

(a) The Creation, — This part of the Babylonian 
mythology — partially known to us, even before 
the re-di>covery of ancient Babylonia, from the 
Greek tradition of Berossus — receives fullest treat- 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Emuna elish, so called from 
its opening wortls. The contents are briefly as 
follows : iTefore the heavens and the earth were 
made, the primeval father Apsu and the primeval 
mother Tiamat (both personifications of the prim- 
eval ocean) along with their son Mummu w^ere in 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- 
tions sprang the gods. Apsu and Tiamat, disturbed 
111 the jieace they had up to this time enjoyed, and 
accordingly discontented with the new condition 
of afl’airs, devise a plan against the new world of 
gods. Apsu perishes at this stage. But Tiamat 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kiiigu, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her side, and 
creates a number of monsters — the eleven — to help 
her in the battle against the gods. The contest at 
once begins. After several other gods have at- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Marduk at 
last oilers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if he is victorious, the highest place 
among the gods shall in future belong to him. In 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is 
accepted, and homa^je is done to him as the future 
king of the gods. Idien comes a dct€ailed and most 
vivid picture of the preparations for the battle of 
Marduk with Tiamat and of the battle itself.' 
Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tiamat. 
He then turns his attention to the gods in her train, 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- 
band Kingu sutlers the same fate. Marduk then 
icturns to the corpse of Tiamat and cuts it in two 
parts, from which he fashions the heavens and the 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-god. It is w^orthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Babylon, the 
role of creator being ascribed to him, although in 
otlier versions and at other centres of worship it 
w'as filled by such gods as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
The creation of the world by Marduk forms at the 
sahie time the festal legend of the Babylonian New 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi- 
dently paralleled with the annual reviving of nature 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked 
variations, diflers from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk 
with Tiamat, but describes the world as arising — 
here also out of the ocean — without conflict, in 
quite a peaceful manner. 

(h) Wliile, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
existence in Babylon of a so-called Paradise 


legend proper, we have in the myth of Adapa a 
story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
of man as opposed to the immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has received from his father a 
high degree of wisdom — hence his designation ‘ the 
superlatively prudent* (Atrakha^) — but not the 
gift of eternal life. On account of an act of vio- 
lence committed by him, he is cited to appear before 
the throne of Anu, the god of heaven. Adapa 
heie had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life which Anu ofl’ered him, of acquir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
counsel of Ea, he rejected the offered gifts, and thus 
forfeited eternal life. 

(c) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bab. 
mythical chronology, at least as we know it from 
Berossus, — the cuneiform originals supply as yet 
only sporadic traces, — interposes a list of ten 
primeval Icings^ of whom the hero of the Flood, 
Utn apish tim- Atrakliasis (in Berossus, Xisuthros), 
is the last. The inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kings except 
the seventh in Berossus* list, Evedoranchos. Ac- 
cording to them, Enmeduranki — the native form 
of the name — was king in Sippar, the city of the 
sun-god Sliamash. The latter adopted him as his 
associate, and taught him all the secrets of the 
soothsayer’s art. Hence Enmeduranki was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as the ancestor of the 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

(d) It is most likely the same Atrakhasla as the 
hero of the legend or the Flood that meets us in 
another mythical story. This myth tells how all 
kinds of plague, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
sickness were sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
gressions. But Atrakliasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
by his intercession in securing the cessation of the 
judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
as the last great j'udgment of Enlil on men be- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin — a judg- 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

(e) It is not so certain whether the myth of the 
destroying god Ira should be placed in the same 
category, t.e. among the judgments preceding the 
Flood. In this myth Ira*8 plenipotentiary, Ishum, 
at his command traverses all lands, and works a 
frightful carnage among men. 

(/) The Bab. Flood narratwe^ like that of the 
Creation, was long known from the pages of 
Berossus. In the original recovered by the ex- 
cavations, the story foims part of the (Blgamesh 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. The chief features 
of the story are briefly as follows. The gods in 
solemn assembly determine to send a flood in 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the elose of the narrative). 
The god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
reveals this design to a prot6g6 of his, Utna- 
pishtim — also called A trakha^^ ‘ the superlatively 
prudent * — of the city of Shurippak, and commands 
him to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
living creatures of every kind with him into it. 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds his 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, and 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as all 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the be- 
ginning of the flood, whose advent had been pre- 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, he 
enters the ship himself and closes the door, en- 
trusting the steersman with the guidance of the 
vessel. Early next morning the flood breaks 
forth, accompanied by violent storms and thick 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of the 
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flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destri^ction of her human 
offspring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. But on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases. Utna- 
ishtim opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
is cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
But she comes back because she finds no resting- 
place. The same happens with a swallow, which 
Utnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna- 
pislitim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the gods per- 
ceive with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
with Enlil for having caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
jind his wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the * estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not purpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth — a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very much 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
I eflccted in it ; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

(g) The subject of the Labbu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion {labbu) ^ 
and tnereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Marduk did after his victory over Tiamat. 

(h) The Zii myth relates now the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm - 
god Zu. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zii. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last — for so 
we may complete the defective text — one of them 
is successful. 

(i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to bo regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be tlie first king on earth, he applies, by the 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the wonder-working 

E lant is kept. But when he has almost reached 
is goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the effect that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came happily 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with Etana ; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 


ij) The myth of Ncrgal and Eresh-kigal tells how 
Nergal effected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
but afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

(k) The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent 0 / Ishtar to Hades, Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At evciy one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with Ishtar’s descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with ‘ water 
of life ’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammuz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. 

(/) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
ludge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
lonians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Arum creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the ^ief r61e, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess Ishtar — probably the 
city -goddess of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites— guarded by the watchman Hum- 
baba. Their aim is to kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this affront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wrath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh, 
deeply affected by the death of his comratle, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at * the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim — 
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also called Khaslsatra (Atrakhasls), ‘ the super- 
latively wise’ — the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their 
dens ; then it goes tli rough the dark mountain 
Mashu, whose entrance is guarded by two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only Avith ditiiculty allow 
him to pass. When lie emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Gilgamesh comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
Avhere the goddess Sabitu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the ‘ throne of the sea.’ From her Gil- 
gamesh receives directions as to the way to Utna- 
pishtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
the neiglibourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the ‘ water of death ’ to liis great ancestor. 
Gilgamesh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in 
crossing the ‘ water of death,’ he reaches iftna- 
pishtim. That hero im])arts to the new arrival 
instruction regarding the meaning of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account 
of the Flood and of his own translation to his 
present dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
It is, in fact, the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
shortly sketched above, which is here interAVoven 
as an episode into the Gilgamesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, Utnapislitim and his wife 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to ‘ life,’ hut only 
Avith very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapislitim, the boatman then causes Gilgamesh 
to bathe at the nlaco of purification, and thereafter 
embarks with him to restore him to his home. 
Gilgamesh luckily linds in the deep Avaters a 
Avonder-Avorking plant mentioned by Utnapislitim, 
to Avhicli he gives the name * Avlien grey-liaired, the 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to 
take Avitli him to Uruk, to eat it, and to return 
to the condition of youth. But on the Avay the 
wondrous plant is snatched from him by a scipent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along Avith 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but Avithout the 
plant. The conclusion of the epic then relates 
hoAv Gilgamesh, liy means of necromancy, enters 
into communication Avith the spirit of iiis dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of tlie realm of the dead. 

4 , The realm of the dead and belief in a fhture 
life. — The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
after death are to be discovered from various pass- 
ages in the mythological literature containing 
descriptions ot the realm of the dead : e.o. the 
Descent of Ishtar to Hades, the Ilnd, Xth, and 
XlItJi tablets of the Gilgamesh epic, the myth of 
Xergal and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian hell, cannot, according to 
later investigation, be viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
winged raiment, spend a shadoAvy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach 
to this home of tlie dead appears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is effected 
through seven gates, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is warded b}'’ sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- 
ing to the way in Avhich they passed from life — 
tliose, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot (drinking pure water) — or 
according to the degree in which they are provided 
with offerings by surviving relatives. The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- 


ment, too, which the Anunnald pronounced at the 
entrance of a dead man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the conditions of his so- 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
18 the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Allatu, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
appears sometimes as Nergal and again as Ninazu. 
To her retinue belong also Belit-§ 6 ri, the great 
recorderess of the under Avorld, and Namtaru, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, avIio carries out her com- 
mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
to be found a spring of ‘the Avater of life,’ wliich 
seems to be under tlie control of the Anminaki, 
The fate of the dead in the under Avorld seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
able and permanent. Thus far, at all events, no 
certain traces have been found in the Bab. litera- 
ture of any belief in a general resurrection or in 
the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
kings in the old Bab. period — partially during 
their lifetime and especially after their death — is 
to be otherwise interpreted, and })roves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general resurrection. 

The cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and Assyria, although not nearly to the 
same extent as in Egypt. Among its rites Avere 
the arranging of the obsequies, coujiled Avith the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
ceremonies, as Avell as the regular provision of food 
and drink as offerings to the departed. The method 
of disposing of the corpse Avas ahvays, at least in 
the historic period (as A\^e learn from the inscrip- 
tions and the excavations), that of burial ; and all 
kinds of ornaments and utensils acconii>anied the 
body into the grave. 

5 . Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
large r61c in the Bab. religion. Both of these arts 
AA^ere not merely practised unoflicially, but formed 
an important part of the otlicial State religion. 
Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab. and Assyr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, Ave read 
! of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
e.<orcist at every critical monicnt of their under- 
takings as well as in connexion Avith all important 
religious ceremonies. This accounts for the high 
esteem Avhich was ahvays enjoyed by the priestly 
soothsayer and the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the same reason the texts relat- 
ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceedingly 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 
Avhole Bab. leligious literature. 

The princi})al spheres from Avhieli the soothsayer 
drew his omens Avere the heavens— particularly 
solar, lunar, and planetary phenomena— and entraifs 
-^-particularly the liver of sheep offered in sacrilice. 
Thus, astrology on the one hand and exaiimiatioii 
of livers on the other could almost be described as 
the characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying. 
There Avere, however, numerous other phenomena 
from Avhich omens Avere obtained. Thus, even as 
early as the Hammurabi period, we have texts re- 
lating to hydromancy. There are also numerous 
instances of soothsaying from dreams, from the 
action of animals of all kinds, especially from the 
flight of bird.s, from unnatural plienomena such 
as monstrous births — human or animal, — from 
atmospheric changes, and so on. The copious Bab. 
literature on the subject consists of exhaustive 
catechism -like text-books for the soothsaying 
priests. All possible occurrences are casuistically 
stated, and their various interpretations giAxn, 
according to a scheme such as tne following : ‘ If 
such and such is the condition of the liver of the 
sheep, then the king (or the land) Avill have such 
and such an experience (happy or otherwise).’ In- 
scribed clay models of sheep livers, of which only 
two specimens have as yet been discovered, were 
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even Ubed to educate in this kind of soothsaying. 
There have also come down to us very minute in- 
structions regarding the ritual to be observed in 
practising the art in question. The patron of the 
soothsaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’a 
name is frequently coupled with his os occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
of a comforting and encouraging character, which 
were given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
in the name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
ture belonging to this department cannot with 
certainty be dated earlier than the 7th cent., the 
time of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 

The ait of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
ant place in the Assy ro-Baby Ionian religion. The 
priest-exorcist found his sphere of work especially 
in cases of sickness, where the function of the 
physician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
remove the ban which was supposed to lie on the 
sick person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumably caused the trouble. But in 
addition to cases of actual sickness, the exorcist 
was called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human ueings — 
witches and wizaids — who were conceived to act a.s 
the iiibtruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
at the worship of the dead — in short, on every occa- 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and where 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits. The means used by the exorci.st in the 
ritual consisted, in the lirst place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge mass of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatures. In addition, there were a great many 
ritual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
ing the body of the jiatient, the jiractice of symbolic 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
objects, and the like. An important role was 
played also by the penitent who was the subject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such as casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. As in the case of soothsaying so in 
the service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Eridu, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism, 

6. Hymns and prayers, — The Bab. hymns and 
prayers to the gods reacn a much higher religious 
level than the extensive literature of soothsaying 
and exorcism. Here again a large literature is at 
our disposal, although much of it is unfortunately 
as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
iaentical copies belon^jin^ to the old Bab. period, 
emanated preponderatin^y from this very early 
date. From that time they were handea down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can hardly be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
religion of tlie later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. rulers, 
and whose date can thus be exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to tlie 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondary. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, as 
was to be expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half-verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impiessi(m 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination of 
two verses into a double verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
Balwlonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, etc. 

Most of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formulae for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These A\ere 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori- 
fication of a particular deity — often through the 
description of his exploits as portrayed in tlie 
myths. Thus we possess a series of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Maiduk’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
Tammuz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz and the 
rejoicing for his return. In the case of many 
otner hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
X>riest or of the penitent, to be employed for j)iiri>oses 
of exorcism. These incantation formulas like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successiv^e acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a sliorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally, the ottering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hymn of piaise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
formula*, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7. Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals. — 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not only 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple <*aii 
to a certain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr. kings relating to 
temples built by them. J.ately our inlormation has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a ruimborof ground -pi an -> 
have been uneartlied. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
occupied the principal space. At the end farthest of Ishtar ; but women make their appearance in 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, the cult more especially as discharging the function 
tlie most holy place of the temple, where the of hitrodouloi or temple-prostitutes, 
image of tlie god was set up. At the sides of the At all periods of the Assyro-Babylonian religion 
great hall there were to be found a variety of side- the sacrificial system was extensive and multiform, 
chambers, used for keeping the teinple-veBsels, Much can be gathered about Bab. sacrificial 
and as apartments for tlie priests. The temple customs not only from numerous notices in the 
proper baa attached to it a storeyed tower (ziqqurat) inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded as specially sacred, and bore a special regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the (in the case of the ‘ incense ’-offering) causing him to 
world-structure, which was also conceived as of smell a sweet odour. But in other passages the idea 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub- 
been frequently looked on as the 'grave’ of the stitute for a numan sacrifice that would otherwise 
god to whom the temple belonged. The names of have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
the teinples and temple- towers belong almost there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
exclusiveiy to the old sacred Sumerian language fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
— an indication of the influence which ideas sentations. The offerings came to be regarded to a 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
Bab. cult. We must note also a very important of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
part that was played by the temples in the great of the bloodless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto- water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
gether apart from the religious sphere. Owing to fruit. The animal sacrifices usually consisted of 
their possession of extensive lands and tlieir wealth oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- also ottered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
mining factor in the economic life of Babylon, animals. For the ‘ incense ’-offering cedar and 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade. I’roof cypress wood, and flour, cane, and myrtle were 
of this is found in the numerous commercial used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
contracts, belonging to the earliest as well as the parts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
latest period, which have been discovered in the oecame the portion of the priests. Strangely 
temple archives. enough, the blood of the sacrificial victim does not 

In view of the important place which religion seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and Bab. ritual, in addition to the ollerings i)roper, 
Assyrians, the prestige and power of the priests it was customary at all periods of Bab. antiquity 
were at all periods naturally very great. When- to bring the most varied gifts to the temple as 
ever any of the kings, as, e.^., Sennacherib, votive offerings. 

attempted to free himself from the tyranny of Side by side with sacrifices and votive olferings, 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled upon there was a great variety of other in the Bab. 
himself, and a reaction always set in which religion. Among these an important place is held 

only intensified the power of the priests. The by the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
subdivisions of the priesthood were many, as is priests, who have been referred to in the section 
sulliciently evidenced by the great variety of on ' Soothsaying and exorcism.’ Then we have also 
designations applied to them. A specially im- the mourning customs connected with the cult of 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers the dead. These included such practices as the 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
functions have been dealt wdth in the foregoing out of the beard, and the mutilation of the body by 
section on ‘ Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 

position was occupied also by the priestly cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 

musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these festival. This feast w^as in earlier times held in 
separate classes of priests there w ere special honour of other gods. But when the Marduk-cult 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant, of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
These give most minute directions regarding the New Year feast became at once the chief festival 
separate functions of the priests in the various acts of Marduk and the greatest and most important 
of worship. The different classes of priests also festiva’ in the Bab. calendar. It w^as celebrated 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies wdth on the first daj^s of the month Nisan, at the time of 
their own traditions. In this connexion the the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the procession, in which the image of Marduk was 
office descending from fattier to son, and very taken in a gorgeously equipped ship-car along 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- the festal street from his temple, E-sagila, to tlie 
dition as a qualification for priestly service, house of the New Year festival, and thence back 
Similar, though presumably not quite so stringent, to his temple. Neighbouring towns also brought 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds, the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
The fact that the arts of reading and WTiting, and this procession. At the time of the festival the 
indeed every branch of knowledge, w'ere in the gods were supposed to sit in solemn conclave, 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
Bab. literature almost every subject is looked at of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
from the point of view of religion and priestly coming year. Among other festivals mentioned 
wisdom. This knowledge as well as acquaintance in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs to the 
with writing and literature — in Babylonia no easy lament for Tammuz in midsummer, in the month 
attainment— were communicated esoterically in called after him. Prominent also is the feast of 
the priestly schools, w'here successive generations Ishtar in the following month, Ab. Among the 
of priests underw^ent long years of instruction, days of each month the 7th, 14tli, 21st, 28th, and 
Of thi.s we have abundant evidence through our also the 19th w^ere supposed to be specially un- 
possession of the actual tablets used in this training, lucky, and therefore there was a general suspension 
Priestesses are also repeatedly to be met with in of business on these days. 
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General remarks on the character of 
THE Babylonian religion,— I t is verv difficult 
to form a just estimate of the value ana relative 
standing of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
due to the fact that we are for the most part 
dependent on official documents, such as royal 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, etc. ; we have 
very few documents of a private and individual 
nature which would give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected with the 
external and traditional ntual forms and doctrines. 
But we may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even when external religious forms 
were retained unaltered, the mental attitude to- 
wards them underwent important changes. This 
may be assumed, in particular, for the later 
Assyrian and the New Bab. period, and it finds 
support in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongsiae of the learning and 
partially conscious deception of the priestly specu- 
lations. The presence among the Babylonians of 
this simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
lielp in all situations of life, is proved — and that 
(wen in the earliest period — by many deeply re- 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as well 
as by other indications, e,g, the religious ideas 
which find expression in the formation of Bab. 
])roper names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
lonians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
corresponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura Mazda religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of the nobler germs present in the 
Babylonian religion was hampered by the strong 
j)redominance of the magical and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
l^art in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor whose importance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
movements historically connected with it, to many 
pure and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
abstruse and superstitious. 

Litbraturr. — I. General,— T h^ fulleet treatment is by M. 
Jastrow, The ReL of Babylonia and Assyria^ UostOD, 1898, also 
Die ReL Babyloniensu. Assyriens, Giessen, 1902 ff. ; cf,, further, 

H. Zimmerii, ‘ Religion,’ in KAT^^ Berlin, 1903, pp. 845-043 ; F. 
Jeremias, ’Die Babylonier und Assyrer,’ m de la Saussaye^, 

I . 257-348; A. H. Sayce, The ReL of the Ancient Babyl(ynian8 
(Ilibbert Lectures), London, 1887, also The ReL of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia (Qiflord Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902 ; C. F. 
Tiele, Gesch. der ReL tm A Itertum, Gotha, 1890, vol. i. pp. 127- 
216, also Bab.-aesyr, Gesch.^ Gotha, 1886, pp. 616-657 ; M. 
Jastrow, ‘Religion of Babylonia,’ etc., in HDB^ extra vol pp. 
531-584 ; L. W. King, Bab. ReL and Mythology^ London, 1899 ; 
D. Bassi, MitoL Bah.-Assir.^ Milan, 1899; R. W. Rogers, The 
ReL of Babylonia and Aseyria^ New York, 1908. Cf., further, 
for many points regarding Bab. religion, and in particular for its 
conception of the world, etc., the following works : P. Jensen, 
Die Komnologie der Babylonier^ Strassburg, 1890, also Das GiL 
qainesch’Epos in der Wmliteraiur^ vol. i., Strassburg, 1906 ; F. 
Hommel, Avfsatze und Abhaudlungen^ Munich, 1892-1901, also 
(hundriss der Geog. und Gesch. des Alien Orients^^ Munich, 
1904 ; E. Stucken, Astralmythen der Hebraer^ Babylonier und 
AgypteTf Leipzig, 1896-1907 ; H. Winckler, Gesch, Israels^ li., 
Leipzig, 1900, Altorient. Forschungen^ 2nd and 3rd series, Leipzig, 
1900 ff., * Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch,’ Berlin, 1901 (Mitteu. 
der vorderas. GesellschafL vi. 4), ‘ Himmels- und Weltenbild der 
Babylonier Leipzig, 1903 (Der Alte Orient^ iii. 2/3); A. Jere- 
mias, Das AT im Lxchte des Alien Orients^, Leipzig, 1906, also 
artt. ‘Marduk,’ *Nebo,’ ‘Nergal,’ ‘Ninib* ‘ Nusku,’ ‘Oannes 
(Ea),*etc., in Roscher; Frdr. Delitzscb, und Bibel, i., Leip- 
zig, 1902, ii. iii., Stuttgart, 1903, 1906 : G. A. Barton, 4 o/ 
Semitic Origins^ New York, 1902 ; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur 
les reunions s&mitiques^, Paris, 1906 ; O. Weber, Die Literatur 
der Bah, und Assyr,^ Leipzig, 1907; Ed. Meyer, Gesch, des 
Altertums^, 1. 2, Stuttgart, 1909. 

II. On special points . — In addition to the general accounts 
contained in the works Just cited, cf. the following (omitting 
works which consist exclusively of editions of the original texts) : 

(a) Myths and Epics: P. Jensen, ‘Assyr.-bab. My then und 
Ei)eri,’ Berlin, 1900 (A/R vi. 1) ; L. W. King, The Seven Tablets 
of Creation, 2 vols., London, 1902; F. Hrozn;^, ‘ Sumer. -bab. 
My then von dem Gotto N inrag (Ninib),’ Berlin, 1903 (Mitteil, der 


vorderas. Gesellschaft, viii. 6) ; P. Dhorme, Choix de textes rel. 
assyr.-bab,, Paris, 1907. 

(6) Realm of the dead and belief in a future life : A. Jeremias, 
Die bab.-assyr. V orstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 
1887, also ‘Holle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern ' Leipzig, 
VaOS (Der AlU Orient, \,Z\ 

(c) Soothsaying and Exorcism: K. Tallqvist, Die Assyr. 
Beschworungsserie Maqia, Ijcipzig, 1896 ; H. Zimmern, ‘ Die 
Beschworungstafeln “ Snurpu in his Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
t^b. Rel. (i.), Leipzig, 1896 ; J. A. Knudtzon, As^r, Gebete an 
djn Sonnengott, Leipzig, 1893 ; R. C. Thompson, The Devils and 
Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 2 vole., London, 1908-1904, also The 
Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, 2 vols., London, 1900 ; J. Hunger, Becherwahrsauung bei 
denBabyloniem, Leipzig, 1908 ; D. W. Myhrman, ‘ Die Labartu- 
Texte,* in ZA xvi., 1902; A. Boissier, Choix de textes relatifs 
d la divination assyr.-bab,, 2 vols., Geneva, 1905-1906; F. 
Klichler, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der assyr.-babylonischen Medi- 
zin, Leipzig, 1904 ; C. Virolleaud, Eastrologie chaldienne, 
Paris, 1W3 ff. ; C. Fossey, La magie assyrienne, Paris, 1902 ; 
K. Frank, Bab. Besehtoorungsreliefs, Leipzig, 1908 

(d) Hymns and Prayers: H. Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, 
Leipzig, 1886, also * Bab. Hvmnen u. Gebete in Auswahl,’ Leipzig, 
1906 (Der Alte Orient, vii. 3), and ‘Sumer.-bab. Tamuzlieder,* 
Leipzig, 1907 (SSGW, philol.-histor. Klasse, lix. 4) ; L. W. King, 
Bab. Magic and Sorcery Ajondon, 1896 ; F. Hehn,l‘ Hymnen und 
Gebete an Marduk,’ in Beitrage zur Assynologie, v. 3, 1906 ; J. 
BoUenriicher, Gebete und Hymnen an Nergal, Leipzig, 19<)4 ; 
E. G. Perry, Hymnen und Gebete an Sin, Leipzig, 1907 ; Et. 
Combe, Uist. du oulte de Sin, Pans, 1908; S. Langdon, 
Sumerian and Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909. 

(e) Rites, Festivals, etc. : H. Zimmern, ‘ Ritualtafeln fur den 
Wahrsager, Beschworer und Sanger,’ in his Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
der bab. ii., Leipzig, 1901, also ‘Zum bab. Neujahrsfest,’ 
I^eipzig, 1906 (SSOW, philol.-histor. Klasse, Iviii. 3); W. 
Senrank, Bab. Siihnriten, Leipzig, 1908 ; J. Morgenstern, ‘ The 
Doctrine of Sin In the Bab. Religion,’ Berlin, 1905 (Afitteil. der 
vorderas. Gesellschaft, x. 8). 

(f) Miscellaneous: F. Martin, Textes religieux assyr. et bab.. 
Pans, 1900, 1903; E. Behrens, Assyr.-bab. Brtefe kultischen 
Inhalts aus der Sargonidenzeit, Leipzig, 1906; K. F rank, Bilder 
und Symhole bab.-assyr. Goiter, I^eipzig, 1906 ; J. Hehn, Sieben- 
zahl und Sabbat bei den Bahyloniem und xm AT, I^eipzig, 1907. 

H. Zimmern. 

BACKSLIDING.— A falling from grace after 
ideutiheation with religion, a i eversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation. The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One can distinguish Derhapsfour diSerent 
qualities of interpretation, although the various 
meanings will much overlap, (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid- 
ing’ in the OT, although the more special 

sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Benias. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24^^^* and the 
First Elpistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of W’aniings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its tiiscussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (q.v.), or of ‘ persever- 
ance ’^.v.). 

(2) Tlie second stage in its use was tliat in wdiich 
it assumed a theological meaning. It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted off in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if the will of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efforts of the righteous have any value, there 
must be not only the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Ko 8^'^, w'hich 
formulate a doctrine of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘ impossibility of repentance ’ 
on the part of those wdio ‘ fall away,* as presented 
in He 6^ ® (cf., c..<7., Tillotson, IVor^ [London, 182()J, 
vi. 65ffi). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Arminians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes : 

* As persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
be con\erted or no ; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, persons are commanded and counselled to persevere, 
although by their being already converted, it is certain that they 
shall persevere, by their resolutely and steadfastly persevering 
through all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they obtain 
an evidem e of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by their unstableness and backsliding, thev procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy’ (Works, N.Y. 
1830, vol. vii. p. 483). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in wliich 
the idea assumed an evangelistic flavour. A fter jiro- 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among l^rotestants as tlie clesirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and was made the subject of the most 
zealous «‘ulnioiiition.s and sciiiions (cf. Baxter, 
Works [London, 1830], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a ‘rene\iaL after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regarded as the occjision of the formulation 
of the notion of the ‘second experience’ or 
‘sanctification* 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in tlie question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lajises from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually specified in treatises and 
theological dictioiianes weie: ‘the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and dependence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.* As early as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider, the 
chief point of w hich seems to liave been to show 
the diflereiices in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of tlie hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and the backsliding of tlie other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian Register [1836], vol. ii. pp. 198-206) 
expresses the conviction that we shall ‘succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
ma.ss of mental plieiiomeiia, and evolve the first 
principles to which they must all be referable,* as 
IS liciiig done in the material sciences ; and he 
appeals by analogy to the success of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases, liecently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psycho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

It appears that nearly all persons wdio experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
logued, they are clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those which ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is sightly greater among those wdio have undercone 
conversion than among the others. One may look 
for the cause of this ditFerence in several directions. 
In the first place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to suggestion and more impression- 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and questionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The dilFereuce seems to 
be due in part, likewise, to the fact that at con- 
version the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves ; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expected to identify himself 
with the conventional ways of the Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should be greater in the cose of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time liavo lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newdy- acquired enthusiasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 
The difficulties usually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrained that life expresses 
itself naturally anti easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying backsliding 
seems to be found in the natural tendency of 
human interests to ebb and flow^ Nervous energ}'^, 
wdien directed vigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely ex pends itself, and must then have a period of 
recuperation. Rhythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is shown in experi- 
ments upon continuous muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the w^ave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous oliject, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an exceptionally 
busy day, and in subnormal temperatures lollowing 
fever. Persons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have ups and downs in their degree of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regular intervals. If a rliy thnucal 
flow of energy is a law' of life, it should be expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some- 
times he the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five successive years 
he was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, w'hich declined during the summer; 
and many other similar, though less striking, 
instances are on record. It has been ascertained 
by Malling-llausen that physical growth is acceler- 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by the rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will-attitudes and that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
While there are many instances of the former, due, 
perhaps, to the re-assertion of old habitual modes of 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions shows 
another type, in wliom the changed attitude towards 
life brougnt about through conversion is fairly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity of 
their religious ardour suffers a decline. Their real 
religious status seems not to be affected even while 
they are inactive in the direction of the new life. 
These would seem to require a different spiritual 
regimen from those who backslide in the former 
sense. 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
perhaps, in respect of the post-conversion experi- 
ence, 18 that the new insight or mode of conduct, 
however genuine it may be, must, in order to be 
permanent, become so incorporated into a new set 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natural and spontaneous as the old. The former 
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type of life which is still structurally a part of 
consciousness, must eitlier be refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 
evil with the good. 

Literature. — Tillotson, Works ^ Ijondon, 1820, vi. 66 ft. ; 
Calvin, Institutes^ bk. iii. ch. 23; Wesley, Works, vi. 60ff. ; 
Edwards, Works, New York, 1830, vil. 483 ff.: Baxter, Works, 
liondon, 1830, iv. 361-371 ; Starbuck, The Psychology of Re- 
ligion, London, 1899, pp. 354-891; William James, 2'he 
Vat'ieties of Religious Experience, New York and Ix)ndon, 
1902 ; J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907. EdWIN D. STARBUCK. 

BACON, FRANCIS. -I. Life.-; The second 
greatest of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 
Elizabethan England, — great both in power and 
achievement within his chosen field of speculation, 
— Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 
among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
liis own time, he trusted his name and memory ‘ to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,’ but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 
intellect to be clearly seen and understood. 

He was born in London on the 22nd of January 1661, his 
father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, being- then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother, second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William ("ecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen’s cliief nrnister. Ills father had the gifts of humour, 
audacity, and duplicity essential to success at Elizabeth’s 
court ; his mother possessed a classical training and resultant 
taste, which were grafted upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 
Some trace of all of these influences may be found in the char- 
acter and attainments of the son. At the age of twelve, Francis 
Bacon entered Trinity Collej^e, Cambridge, of which Whitgift, 
the future ‘ moderate ’ Archbishop, was the head. He remained 
till ho was almost fifteen (Christinas 1575), forming at the time 
a boyish disapprov al of Aristotle’s philosophy, which was af ter- 
w'aras gravely recorded. In 1676 he became a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, being destined no doubt for political 
ottice, to be secured through the profession of the I-*aw. From 
1576 to 1679 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but was summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father m the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, the deterioration of Bacon's 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the series of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to his 
relatn cs and others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful to read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered into residence at Gray’s Inn, became an ‘ Utter 
Barrister’ m 1582, and a ‘ Bencher' ^wbich gave him the right 
to practise) in 1580. Meantime he had entered Parliament as 
member for Melcombe Regis in 1584, and in subsequent Parlia- 
ments ho sat successively for TaunUm, Liverpool, and Middle- 
sex He became one of the foremost speakers of the day, and 
one of the most eloquent, according to the well-known descrip- 
tion of Bon Jonson : ‘ There happened m my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, 
when he could spare or pass by a Jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. . , . 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should make 
an end ’ (Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. Schelling, p. 30). 

In politics, both in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, he supported the supremacy of the personal authority 
of the sovereign, but urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1591 he made the acquaintance of the 
Earl of Essex, a ywng favourite of the Queen, between whom 
and Bacon a stro'hg friendsh p speedily grew up. In 1593, 
Bacon’s action in the House of (jommons upon the Subsidy Bill, 
whicli he opposed for goo<l reasons, brought him into disfavour 
with the Oueen. Although he did not recant his opinion, Bacon 
rostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
ut beyond his recognition as one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
he did not either tnen or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
any public appointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon his brilliant abilities, and may have feared him as 
a rival to nis own son (and successor). Sir Robert Cecil. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, it is recorded, said of him that he had *a 
great wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other good 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show to the utter- 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep’ (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Bacon, vol. i. p. 297). His share in the 
trial and condemnatiou of Essex will always remain a blot 
upon his character, however many the extenuating circum- 
Btences that may be urged. To strengthen his waning authority 
with the Queen, Essex obtained the appointment of Commaiider- 
in-Chief in Ireland for himself, lie failed lamentably and 
utterly, and returned to face his ‘enemies’ at Court, after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post Placed under 
arrest, but afterwards released, he entered into a plot to seize 
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the Queen’s person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above all, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begrun, might have 
had the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1001). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to carry out the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part In the trial — to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances. Essex being a popular hero, it was necea 
sary to Justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his fnend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was bound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of his 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps he could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not have lent a hand in vilifying 
bis name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James in 
1603, Bacon rajiidly rose in honour and position. He married 
the daughter of an alderman, with a good dowry, in 1606, be- 
came Scwicitor-General in 1607, Attoniey-General in 1613, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was soon exchanged for tlie higher 
one of Lord Chancellor) in March 1616-17. When he was 
Attorney -General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon. 
The discovery of a sermon, evidently intended for publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggested a cons;)irac\, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in oi^er to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
hera of the Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, but cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination he held responsible for it. It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time 
Another of tlie unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to bus 
position, was involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The real evil of his life, however, now as ever, was Ins sub- 
servience, sometimes immoral, and alv^ay8 mean, to the great 
men of the day, who under King James were invariably selfish, 
grasjiing, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
> irtues of lite. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to influence the Judges, is the most ('oii- 
spicuoua instance. Bacon, who had been knightod in 1603, was 
in 1618 made Baron Verulam, and in January 1620-21 Viscnunt 
8t. Albans. 

But at the very moment when fortune seemed to smile most 
sweetly upon him, she was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
in history. James, w’ho for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsidies, 
c-alled a Pailiament at last, which began to sit in 1621. From 
the first the members showed that money would not he voted 
for nothing ; they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-s>stem and other matters. But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes ; the practice was common at the time, along with 
much worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment he discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried ; he confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the 'Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his offices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament. 
The imprisonment lasted only a few days, and tlie fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indee<l in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in his misfortune, declaring, ‘ 1 was the justest Judge that was 
m England these fifty years • hut it was the Justest censure m 
Parliament that was these two hundred years. ’ Melodramatic as 
the statement sounds, it was prohablv correct. He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious Judges of his time. Although 
in 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he \^as 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the reno\ation of the sciences. 
His desah was directly caused by an experiment entered uixm 
to determine whether animal bodies can be preserved by cold 
He caught a sudden chill in the process, and was carrie<l to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death, — in ex- 
pectation of a speedy rccoiery— ‘ As for the experiment itself, 
it succeeded excellently w'ell* (printed in Sir Tobie Matthew’s 
Collection of Letters, 1600, p. 67). 

2. Works. — Bftcon s earliest piinted work, and 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and con.sisted of ten essays, 
along with which were jirinted the Meditntioncs 
Saerw and the Colours of Good and Evil, This 
edition was reprinted several times, but in 161‘^ it 
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was expanded into forty essays, and in 1625 into 
fifty-eight, the linal number. Within its own field, 
it IS undoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its phrases, 
the delicacy and point of its criticisms upon life’s 
various phases, the depth and yet the ligntness of 
its observations, have made it a ‘ classic ' almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Two nooks on the Advancement of 
Learning, This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon as a part of the ‘ Great Renovation ’ (Instaur- 
atio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new books), and 
published in 1623 as the de Dlgnitate et Augnuntis 
Scientiarum, Lihri IX, It is a review of the whole 
state of knowleilge as it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should bo. It pointed out the 
defects of man’s present knowledge, the lacunas or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and systematization of the various branches of 
knowledge. The de Sapientia Veterum, 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of physical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 
greater, golden age of man. The work on which 
Bacon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Organum, published, although incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, liis criti- 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which lie in 
wait for human thought — the famous doctrine of 
the Idola, etc. The treatise had been written and 
re-written by Bacon no fewer than twelve times. 

‘ Severe as it is,’ says Church, ‘ it is instinct with 
enthusiasm, sometimes with passion. The L*atin 
in which it is written answers to it ; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordliness of a great 
piece of philosophical legislation ’ (Bacon, p. 225). 
Few other works (Ilistoria Ventorum, Uistoria 
Vitce et Mortis, History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a great 
number of works and fragments appeared at differ- 
ent dates after his death. The Sytva Sylvarum — 
a collection of facts, fables, and problems in varb 
branches of Natural History — and the New Atlantis 
—Bacon’s scientific Utopia — were edited by Rawley 
in 1627. Others followed in 1629 (Certaine Miscel- 
lany Works), 1638 (Opera Moralia et Civilia), 1648 
(Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam), 1653 (Scripta 
in Nat. ct Univ. Philosophia ; Gruter), 1657 (Res^is- 
citatio), 1658 (Opuscula Varia Posthuina), 1679 
(Baconiana: Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited by Rawley, who was Bacon s secretary in 
the last years of his life, and who remained his 
profound admirer. The complete w orks are to be 
found in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re- 
ferred to below. The works include many occa- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, as well 
as a number of sketches and appendixes to Bacon's 
Instauratio Magna of the Sciences. The majority 
of tliese are in Latin, but the more important j 
pieces, along with the de Augment is, and the 
Novum Ornanum, are translated by Spedding in 
the 4th ana 5th volumes of the Complete Edition. 

^ 3. Philosophy. — Bacon, said Macaulay, ‘moved 
the intellects which have moved the world ’ : he did 
not himself produce anything original in Science, 
in Philosophy, or in his own chosen region of the 
latter. Logic. But he inspired others with his 
enthusiasm for Natural Science, his hopes of the i 
great issues for man which depended on its study, 
his ideal of the methods by which it w^as to be 
approached. It is largely through his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described as the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni- 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, but of psycholorical, ethical, 
social, and religious phenomena. When Bacon 


wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Sliddle Ages ; here and there observers 
had arisen who looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their questions. Such were Roger Bacon, Nicolaus 
of Cusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, Gilbert, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally w ith the physical horizon : 
the discovery of America and tne invention of 
printing were still novelties to the world into which 
Bacon w^as born. There seemed no limit to the 
possibilities of w’ealth, of happiness, of knowledge, 
within man’s niach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowdedge, that was to be the means 
of gaining tlie other tw o : and from the beginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task of show- 
ing men how the knowledge, wdiich was also power, 
w^as to be attained. At 25 he wTote an essay on 
the subject which he called the ‘ Greatest Birth of 
Time’ (Temporis Partus Maximus), and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
the famous words, ‘ I confess I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends : for 
I have taken all knowledge to bo my province’ 
(Letters and Life, i. 108 f.). In the fragment called 
de Interpretatlone Natures Procemium (complete 
ed. iii. 518), he describes his qualifications for the 
task : 

* For myself, I found that 1 was fitted for nothing: so well as for 
the study of Truth ; as having a mind nimble and versatile enough 
to catch the resemblances of things (which is the chief point), 
and at the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their 
subtler differences ; as being gifted by nature with desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in order ; 
and as being a man that neither affects what is new nor admires 
what is old, and that hates every kind of imposture. So I 
thought my nature had a kind of familiarity and relationship 
with Truth ’ (Speddmg’s tr.. Letters and Life, in. 85). 

This is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
the real qualities of Bacon’s mind when face to 
face with the fads of nature. Truth became the 
passion of his life— or rather the discovery of truth, 
for truth itself he regarded rather as a mean.s to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. From 
the first he set before him as his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Man — Regnum Hominis — the dominion 
of man over nature, and, through this power, the 
increase of his happiness and his dignity. In this 
sense, no doubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House — 
the college which was the ‘ eye ’ of the kingdom of 
New Atlantis— is said : ‘ The end of our founda- 
tion is the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the hounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things possible.' 

In Bacon’s de.sign tlie Instauratio Magna was to 
consist of six parts, only one of which, the first, 
>vas completed by him. The parts are as follows : 
(1) Partitiones Scientiarum: classification of the 
sciences, and the distribution of inquiries among 
them, a map of the conquests already made, and 
a survey 01 the unoccupied lands. (2) Novum 
Organum, stve Indicia de Inter pretatione Naturae : 
the new method of discovery, or suggestions on the 
interpretation of nature, by which the old and 
futile method of ‘ anticipating ’ nature was to be 
displaced. (3) Phenomena Universi: tables of 
facts, the results of observation and experiment, 
on w^hich philosophy (or science) was to be built 
up. (4) Scaln Intellect us sive Filum Labyrinthi : 

‘ the ladder of the intellect,’ or ‘ clue of tlie laby- 
rinth,’ was to consist in examples, types, or models 
of the metliod in actual w'orking, concrete applica- 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. (5) Proaromi, 
sive Anticipationes Philosophim Secundo! ; anticipa- 
tions of the new philosophy, before the latter should 
have been completed, a Kind of foretaste, or, as 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest before the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophia 
Secunda^ or Scientia Activa, was to be the final 
completion and crowning of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to be left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his cause ; he con- 
stantly writes as if he desired wealth and position 
only that he might htave more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to be the 
bell-ringer, who is ‘ first up, to call others to 
church,* the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the b«attle. Ilis hope was in a 
Society such as he describes in ^ew Atlantis^ and 
such as the Koyal Society became soon after his 
day — a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limitea fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would be 
that he did no great things, but simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
(Nov, Orq. i. Aph. 97). 

(1) It is unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning^ the de 
Annmentis^ and the Descriptio Glohi Intellectualis^ 
witn certain variations. The ground of division 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties — Memory^ Imagination^ Reason, Thus 
the branches of knowledge are classified under three 
heads ; History (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing with Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Keason, dealing 
with General Notions or Universals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. ' As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its sjoort. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, in poesy it is released from tlnit 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases * 
(complete ed. v. 503). The term ‘ Philosophy * \\ith 
Bacon covers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge ; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impiessions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves (ih. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modern 
methods in his insistence on keeping close to 
nature, and in liis suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of aberrations and 

monsters, i,e, pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of the products of human art, as well as of 
the normal ana unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, he insisted both on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena (cf. also Nov, Org, ii. 28, 30). Philosophy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions — Divine Philo- 
sophy or Natural Theology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man — was to he pieceded by a 
Prima Philosophia, a form of Metaphysics ; the 
Sciences were to be ‘ like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tance entire and continuous before it divides iteelf 
into arms and boughs * (complete ed. i. 640). It was 
intended by Bacon to deal with two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those which are 
common to several of tne sciences, and (6) the ‘ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such as Much- 
Little, Like - Unlike, Possible - Impossible. The 


second part was to be a kind of Teleology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Much-JJttle, etc. — why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other words, Prima 
Philosophia was to take the parts which are played 
now by the Theory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
physics was also to form one of the divisions (Physics 
ueiiig the other) of the Speculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that ^vhlch was to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics was to deal with the 
Efficient and Material Causes, Metaphysics with the 
Formal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘ The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
produces nothing,’ he said in the de Aug, (iii. ch. 5). 
According to Fowler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is useless, but that knowing 
the purpose or end an object serves does not help 
us to produce the object, which is the true aim of 
Science. 

The Classification, \\ith its wealth of sub- 
divisions, details, appendixes, siiould be studied, 
as showing the remarkable comprehensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
diflerent lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialists. 

(2) The second part of the Insfaurntio, to wliich 
the Novum Orgnnum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery. It was to difl’er from the ordinary I..ogic 
in three things— its end, its methods of pi oof, its 
principles of incjuiry. Its end was to be, not argu- 
ments, but arts ; its method, not syllogism, but 
in<luction ; its principles, not the lirst notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, but 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
eirors and prejudices, according to the evidence of 
things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 ff. ). 

Bacon’s influence on scientific inetliod has lain 
chiefly in the ffict that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
wdiich they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen victims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula ahrasa, if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature ; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous docti ine 
of the Idola (or ‘ phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org, i. Aph. 38-70, and W\e Distrib. Operi'i) classifies 
these as : (1) Idola Tribus, Pliantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men ; (2) Idola iSpccus, 
Phantoms of the Cave, those an Inch depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 

(3) Idola Fori, Phantoms of the Market-idace, those 
that spring from words, the counters whicli men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but an Inch so 
often are false coins, suggesting a value Avhich does 
not exist; (4) Idola Thcatri, Phantoms of the 
Theatre, Avhich include the false philosophies, tlie 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and the Superstitious 
(see also the Redargutio Philosophiarum and the 
Cogitata ct Visa), Avhich had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and an Inch, it Avas neces- 
sary to show, were mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shoAvs, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea undei lying the term ‘Theatre.* 
But the mind, once cleared, Avould only grow 
another crop of ANceds if left to itself (intellectus 
sibi pcrmiss^is). How the Tree of KnoAV ledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
the purpose of the Method to show. It Avas to 
be purely mechanical : * My way of discovering 
sciences goes far to level men’s Avits, and leaves but 
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(ih, ii. 21-51). Those arc instances such as throw 
light more readily or effectively than others upon 
the true nature of a quality ; they include sucli 
well-kno\\n terms as ‘Solitary,’ ‘Striking’ or 
‘ Glaring,’ ‘ Parallel,’ ‘ Limiting ’ or ‘ Borderland,’ 
and ‘Crucial’ or ‘Finger-post’ Instances. It is 
possible to say that his statement of these Preroga- 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
his Method itself has had. For the rest, the laws 
expressing the Forms were to give the lowest prin- 
ciples of Induction, from which men were to rise, 
first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
take place ; they were to express tiie very heart or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstracted, would, Bacon believed, bring whole 
‘ flocks of works ’ in their train. 


little to their individual excellence, because it 
j)erforms everything by the surest rules and de- 
monstrations ’ {Nov. Org. i. Aph. 122). The steps 
are (a) the collection of facts in the Natural and 
Experimental History, (6) the arrangement of 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and \aried combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given 
the knowledge of these, the book might be read by 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that 
each nature is a limitation or ‘ mode ’ of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the 
‘ form ’ seems to mean the nature itself which is 
l>cing inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, 
wlien apart from the many other natures ^ith 
which it is combined in tilings. Thus the ‘form’ 
of heat IS .somctliing whicJi is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
lespects, and A\liich is absent from all instances 
from wliicli lieat is absent. According to Fowler 
(Nov. Or//.- Introd.), Bacon’s ‘Form’ sometimes 
means Dsfetim or Definition^ at other times Cause or 
Law of Production (‘ \era3 rerum diflerenti^e,’ ‘res 
ipsissima,’ ‘natuia alia r^ua' sit cum natura data 
convertibilih et tanien sit limitationaturce notiorLs,’ 

‘ fons emanationis,’ ‘ lex actus puri,’ etc., Nov. Org. 
1 . 75, ii. 1, 2, 4). Both of the^e conceptions are con- 
tained in the modern idea of Cause. Thus, in his 
own remarkable examjile of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller pai tides of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20) ; this 
motion would be the ‘ form ' of heat, i.e. its state- 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its 
production would mean the production of heat. 
Needless to say, it Mas the latter result, operation^ 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- 
bringing experiments .should be tried lather than 
Fruit-bringing, in tlie first instance. 

(3) The third step in the Metliod is the arrange- 
ment of the Material for a given nature or quah y, 
into certain Tables as a basis for Induction — Tables 
of Es'^enre or Presence, i.e. of instances u hich agree 
in the presence of the given quality, e.q. all cases 
and kin<ls of heat ; Tables of Deviation, or of 
Abspyire, i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal- 
ogous to the affirinative instaiices, in udiich the 
nature Ls absent ; and Tables of Degrees or Com- 
parison, instances in 'vvhicli the nature occuis in 
varying degrees. 

(4) The fourth step Mas to be the Exclusion of 
all those natures wdiich are either ub.'-,cnt M’hen 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), 
jiresent when the latter is absent (by the second 
Table), or uhich increa.se when the given nature 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table). 
Anti it IS on the application of F^xclusion that 
Bacon places the main stress of his Induction. He 
ex[»ccted that Mithin a few years after the Experi- 
mental History had been formed, every thing Mould 
be known about Nature ! As a matter of fact, the 

^Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would liave 
l)een an endless process. 

The tM'o chiet flaws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, 
and his di.sregard of hypothesis, of the scientific 
imagination, as a source of ‘ probable ’ knoM'ledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Vet 
he recognizes the value of hypothesis, first, in his 
own Vxndemiatio Prima, or First Vintage — the 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction 
(Nov. Org. ii. 20, on the Form of Heat) ; and 
secondly, in the aid.s to Induction, of Mhich only 
one cla.ss were dealt Muth by him, viz. the Pre- 
rogativce Instnntiarum, or Prerogative Instances 


Of the remaining parts of the intended Tnstav- 
ratio, Bacon MTote only some chapters of a 
! description of the Universe — the Natural and 
Experimental History — in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Death, of the Dense and the 
Rare, the Sylva Sylvaru7n, etc. ; but it Mas not a 
M'ork for M'hich he felt himself fitted, and much 
that he has collected is absurd, superstitious, or 
unverified report from unknoM'ii or unte.sted author- 
ities. Active science was not his j)art in life. But 
he undertook the m ork only because it M^as a neces- 
sary preliminary, and he could get no others to do 
it for him. It remains true of his Method as a 
Mdiole, that it was neither so novel as he believed 
nor so effective as he hoped. No discoveries were 
made by its use, and the groat scientific masters 
that folio M’ed him employed the imagination much 
more than his doctrine allowed. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; science is further than ever from Bacon’.s 
ideal, viz. that of a method Mdiich any one Mdiatev(»r 
may learn and apply. At the same time. Bacon 
stands, along with Aristotle, as one of the ‘ masters 
of those Mdio knoM’’; he stimulated, if he did not 
aMaken, the pas.sionate devotion to Nature and to 
the pursuit of truth Mdiich has been a characteristic 
of European science since his day. Directly or 
indirectly, he initiated the study of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena by scientific and experimental 
methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Empiricism, and of the French Enlightenment. A 
more specific claim is made by FoM'ler (Fiutnris 
Bacon, p. 91 ) : ‘ Inductive Logic, that is, the .sy.stem- 
atic analysis and arrangement of inductive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural induction which all 
men practise, is almost as much the ci cation of 
Bacon as Deductive Logic is that of Aristotle.’ 
And of both Dean Churcli says : ‘ The combination 
of patient and careful industry, with the couragt) 
ana divination of geniu.s, in doing what none had 
done before, makes it equally stupid and idle to 
imj)each their greatness’ (Bacon, p. 204). While 
ignorant or unappreciative of many of tlie great 
discoveries of his predecessors and contemporari( 3 s, 
Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest ancl im- 
partial judgment enabled him to anticipate, oi at 
least to foreshadoM% many of the most recent 
generalizations of science. 

Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as the 
Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in his division 
of its (de Aua mentis, bk. 7) nor in the prac- 

tical rules and wisdom of the Essays is he ahead of 
his time. In Theology he Mas whole-heartedly 
with the Moderate party in his Church ; he de- 
fended toleration both by his voice and i)y his pen, 
but he preferred Atheism to Superstition (i.e. 
RomauLsm). Theoretically, he insisted on the com- 
plete separation between Theology and Pliilosopliy 
or Science, between Faith and Reason, Revelation 
and Natural Experience, ju.st as in Psychology also 
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lie recognized in the soul of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing — a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, but ultimately Aristotle’s. For the deeper 
questions of Metaphysics or of Theology he had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
his predecessors and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
iluenced the thought of the world., 
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BADARAYANA. — The name of the supposed 
author of the VedCmta- or Brahma-sutras. In 
Indian tradition ho also bears the name of Vydsa, 
Vedavyasa, or Krma Dvaipdyana ; but nothing 
is known of liis person or life. Cf. F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy^ London, 1899, 
p. 153 tf., and art. VedXnta. R. Garbe. 

BAD(A)RrNATH.~A famous temple and place 
of pilgrimage situated on the banks of the Vi^inu- 
ganga, a tributary of the Alaknanda (wh. see), 
in British Garhwal, on the low’er slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat. 30° 44' 15" N. ; long. 79° 30' 40" E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Vishnu in his manifestation as Badarinatha or 
Badarinarayana, ‘ Lord of the hadarl or jujube 
tree’ (Zizyphus jttjuha), which, how’ever, does not 
now grow there. Prohablv an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place ; and it 
has been from time immemorial a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difficulties of the journey to the spot. The temple 
i^ said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
Sankaracharya, a Malabar Brahman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading Brahmanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastate<l by earthquakes and avalanches, and 
the present temple ha.- no appearance of great 
antiquity. 

‘The idol in the princii>al temple,* writes Atkinson {Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, iii. 24 f.), * is formed of black stone or marble 
al)out three feet hi^h. It is usually clothed w'lth rich gold 
broo4ule, and above its head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are images of Nar and Nar&yana, and on the left those of Kuvera 
and N.^rada. The idol is adorned with one Jewel, a diamond of 
moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the whole 
of the properties, including dresses, eating vessels, and other 
paraphernalia are not worth more than Rs. 6000 (£833).* 

‘ A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to the personal 
coinfort of the idol at Badori. It is daily provided w'itn meals, 
w’hich are place<i before it ; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, and the idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not o^vened again till after sunset ; and at a 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
is served^ are of gold and silver, and a large establishment of 
serv ants is kept up, both male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons 


who have access to the inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one but the Raw’al himself is allowed to touch the idol ’ Oh.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are sliut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. An 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovereil in the bed or 
the river, and, as it bear^ scarcely any resemblance 
to the liuman form and exhibits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the iniiaeulous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, finding that hi- 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut otr one of the god’s fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring tlie judg- 
ment w'hich befell the sinner, who w\a.s immediately 
struck blind (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Aorth- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, iv. 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Namhfiri or Nam but in Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the head man of whom is 
called Kaval (Skr. rdja-kula, ‘king’s family’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Raval, a disciple (chda) 
is always in attendance to take his place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to be celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this rule 
by the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
olf their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can he reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yogin 
(q»v.) and Bairagin (j'.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 
year, when the sun is in the sign of Aquarius, is 
held the Kumbha fair, and the Adhkuinbha, or ‘ half 
Kumbha,’ every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

Liter VTCUK. —A tkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, in. 23 IT ; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kumaun, ed Batten, p. 57; 
Punjab Notes and Queries, iv. 196. For a full account of tlie 
Nainbutiri Brahmans of the Malahar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin oj the Madras Museum, iii. pt. i. 33 ff. 

W. ('’rooke. 

BADGES.— I. Totem marks and tribal badges. 

— The earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men ; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his bcnly 
his totemic mark, in addition to his tribal hadqc. 
These tw^o are quite distinct; tlie totem niaik, 
wdiich is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from wdiich the bearer believed 
himself to be descemled, so that all the memhers 
of the same stock were recognized hj' their totem 
mark. It w^as a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes ; the 
communities wdiich were so formed were diller- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious sigiiihcance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great ; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the development of the religious 
instinct it became so in process of time. 

‘ A totem tribe — which is not necessarily a local unitv . . is 

one in \\hich the belief that all memhers of the tribe are of one 
blood is associated with a conxiction, more or loss relijjfious in 
character, that the life of the tube is in some invsterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object.* 

‘Totem tnbesmen in sav'ase countries often affect a resem- 
blance to their sat'retl aniinaT, esen at the cost of slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicteti deformities. In other cases stocks 
are di8tinguishe<i the patterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were in many CAses originally meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.* * 


* Robertson Smith, Kinship^ (1908), pp. 217 f., 247. 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omahas, a Nortli American 
tribe, the Bufialo clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns ; the members of another 
Buffalo clan * ^^ea^ a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
tliis is in imitation of the back of a bufialo.’ A 
bird clan among the same people ‘leave a little 
liair in front, over the forenead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.’ The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen ; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific ; the fact that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant. 1 The 
tiibal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religions emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress.— A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pio- 
tection of a totein-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a gieat variety of foiins, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Association of ideas, not reason, is w’hat guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
things. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed ; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his trilie by being initiated into the tribal mys- 
teries, lie IS diessed or painted or otherwise made 
to icscmble the totem — or god, as the case may be 
— by some moans or other ; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual ysith it. 
TJie custom of wliich Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this : 

* When a man intends to on a pilgriinaffc to Hierapolis, he 
offers up a shcoi) ai'd eats some of Us fiesh. He then kneels 
down and dra%\8 il'> litad o\er his own head, and prays at the 
same time to his j,o>d ’ J 

3. Secret Society badge.— Of an entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or flower badges of the 
various tcmiate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the head, the 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in the hair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tainnte is an olferice against the society, and is 
punished according to the power and position of 
the society offended. |i 

4. Analogous customs among Semites.— What 
has been said may be paralleled by analogous 
customs among races witliin the Semitic area. 
While direct evidence for the existence of tlie 
totpm badge among the Semites is wanting, there 
are a good number of data to be gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 

* Frazer, Totetnism (1887), p. 27 f., where many other ex- 
amples are given. 

f Cf., e.g.y Haberlandt, MittJieilurigen d^r anthrop. Ges, in 
Wien^ XV. (1885) p. Brough Sm>th, Aborigines of 

Victoria (1878), i. 295, ii. 313 ; Frazer, op. cit. p. 29 ; I^ng, 
Modem Mythology (1897), p. 71 ; A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes South east Australia (1904), pp. 619-636, 658 f., 748 fiP. 

J de Dea Syria^ 55. 

S Ornamentations of this kind must not be confused with the 
head decorations of the most varied character worn to indicate 
success in battle and the like, i.e. honorific badges ; for ex- 
amples of thoMe see Ii. Andree, Ethnographisehe Parallelen und 
Vergleiche, Stuttgart (1878), p. 190 f. 

I (^rington, The Melanesians (1891), pp. 75, 76, 87. 


this must at one time have existed among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has its ivasm 
(‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle;* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
tiieir totems.t The Indian liook-cross, ox swastika 
— whatever its origin — was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of the 
cattle. J The same custom, though the badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc. ; § as regards 
the Komans, Columella gives the following testi- 
mony ; ‘ His etiam diebus maturi agni, et reliqui 
feetus pecudum, nec minus majora quadrupedia 
charactere signari debeiit.’H These, and many 
other examples that might be given, doubtless all 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest the probability tliat originally the wasm 
among the Arabs was oranded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ; IF this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians bore 
stigmata of religious significance on their wrist 
or neck.** Justus the cattle were marked witli 
the badge of ownership, so, one may reasonably 
surmise, in earlier days men were marked with the 
badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
him and were under his protection. Herodotus 
tells us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heiacleum at the fish -curing station near 
the Canojuc mouth of the Nile, were dedicate<l by 
being tatued with sacied marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not be 
reclaimed by their master, ft Among the Semite^ 
generally it may be said that all marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, wcie 
badges of relationship either to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. The nature of these relationships differod, 
of course. In a laige iiiiml>er of cases, as we liave 
seen, it denoted ownership ; but it is probable that 
both types of relationship go back to a common 
original, viz. the totemic badge. Perbajis one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed tlie background ; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badfje of kinship 
with the totem ; the next step would be the de- 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived ot 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worsliippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization ; closely 
related to the latter would be the mourning 
custom known as ‘cuttings for the dead,’ AvliicJi 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected witli 
ancestor- worship. Thus the badge of kin'll! ip 
became tlie god^s mark of ownersliip. Kegarding 
the relationsliip between tlie god and his worship- 
pers there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
for worship, and all that this implied, tlie god was 
l>ound to look after his people. It Avas always, 
therefore, a question of covenant^ and the stigma- 
tization became thus the badge of the covniant 
between the god and his Avorshinpers. Tiiis is 
brought out by the fact that the ultimate Semitic 
root is the same for ‘ mark ’ and ‘ covenant ’ (cf. tiie 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship^^ p. 247; Burckhardt, Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahdbys (1830), p. 112 f. ; see, in the latter 
work, the plates containinfi^ a large number of these marks. 

f £. Casalis, Les Bassoutos (1859b p. 221. 

i R. Andree, Ethnog. Par. und Vergleiche (new ser.) (188!)), 
pp. 75, 76. 

§ lb. p. 77 ft., where many examples are given. 

j| de lie rustica, xi. 2, quoted by A. L. J. Michelsen, Die 
Uausmarke (1863), p. 17. 

^ Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship"^, p 248; Wetzstein, 
der Berl. anthropol. Ges. xiv. (1877). 
de Dea Syria, 69. 

ft Ileroilotus, ii. 113 ; cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, p. 148. 

IX Cf. Andree, op. cit. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sharat;, ‘ a mark/ and shar^y ‘ a covenant * ; 
cf. Gn 9^® 31^®).* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a goil and his people arose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a Avonnd in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each other's blood. t It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, out the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the visible badge 
of the covenant. J 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here any reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men§ suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshippers (cf. Gn 17^^). Originally it must have 
denotca something else. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom by a great 
variety of peoples, || and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt ; If 
but to the Israelites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s ownership. Belonging to the 
same category w'as the projihet^s badge. The story 
j)reserved in 1 K 20'*®"^ is sufficient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of tiahweh in a special 
manner, a badge peculiar to their order in early times 
'would be appro],)riate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf. the tonsure of later days). An interesting 
parallel is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 
liaving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he kneels before the idol, and ‘ three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set fire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps burn down, and thus burn an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he bears 
nine scars upon his scalp.’ ** The distinctive dress 
of tlie Israelite prophet, which may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled by the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which diflers from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

* Cuttings for the dead ’ (cf. above) are mentioned 
in Lv 19-^® (cf. 21®, Dt 14^). In the last passage it 
says; ‘Ye shall not cut youi selves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘ wound ’] 
between your eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 

J irohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 
[’Vom this it is permissible to assume that it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such as those mentioned in 1 K 18^**^ may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
upon to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 
* Robertson Smith, Kinifhip'^, p. 2f:o. 

t Wellhausen, Reste arab. Ileulcnt p. 125 ; Dought> , Travels 
in Arab, Des. i. 640, ii. 41 (1888). 

t On another covenant-sign, \iz. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essays, 1907, p. 181 ff. 

$ e.g. ‘ the house of Caleb ' (1 S 258) ; cf. the * dog: tribes ’ 
in various parts of Arabia; see Robertson Smith, Kinship^, 
p. 2SSff. ; ‘Akbor (2 K 22i-), 'mouse’; Levi, 'antelope’; 
Rachel, *ewe’ ; see, further, Robertson Smith in JPh ix. (1879) 
p. 76flP. 

U See, e.g., Frazer, 'The Origin of Circumcision,’ in Ths In> 
dependent Review (Nov. 1904). 

^ Cf. Stade, Biblische Theologie des AT (1906), p. 45. 

** Deans, in Expos, Times, xviii. (Dec. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial’ between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13®* (cf. Rev 20^). These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and were pre.served perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order ; later 
on the ‘ phylacteries*^ took their place (see Dt 6® ID® 
etc.).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31^ (‘Eo, here 
is my mark, let the Almighty answer me’). The 
word used here for ‘ mark ’ comes from the root 
meaning ‘to wound,* and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9^ *, the reference being to those who 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely different character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference Cain.t 

K. Jewish Badge. — One of the most extra- 
ordinary uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘Jewish badge’ worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. Tliis first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans ; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries wxre ordered to wear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments.:}: In later times Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, w^as to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent, the badge took 
the form of a yellow^ turban § among Jews in 
Egypt ; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
coloured turban marked the Jew’.H It w’as, in the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands the Jewish 
badge w as introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom ; thus in 
France the badge w^as in u.se in 1208 ;1I but its 
use was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent ill., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as w ell as to Jews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
preventing inter-marriage and concubinage betw een 
Uhristians and non -Christians. 

* Contingit mterduin quod per errorem Christiani Judseorum 
seuSaracenoruni et Judroi seu Saraceni Christianorum mulieribus 
commisceantur. Ne igitur tarn dainnatee commixtionis excessus 
per velamen turn erroris hujusmodi excusationis ulterius possint 
habere diffugium, statuimuB ut tales utriusque sexus in omni 
Chnstianoruin provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
public! ab aliis populis distinguantur.’ ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every- 
wdiere enforced ; but it differed in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually 'yellow in 
colour, sew'n on to the outer garment. The alter- 
native of a yellow' head-dress was permitted, while 
Jew'esses w ore a distinctive veil. The age at wdiieh 
Jews had to be^n to wear the badge varied in 
different parts of lYance, at some places seven years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could be 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdle, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
Italy the customs were similar ; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment. In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘ Judenhut.^ It was pointed 

* At the present da)'^ all orthodox Jews wear the 'head- 
toflllah’ and the ' hand-teflllah ’ when at their pra>ers; see 
Oesteriey and Box, The Religion and Worshxp of the Synagogne 
(1907), p. 418 ff. 

t See Frazer, in Anthropological Essays (1907), pp. 102-110 ; 
Ilostingrs’ SDR, s,v, * Marks.’ 

t D'Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, iii. (1864) p. 274, quoted in 
JE ii. 426b. 

5 I^ne-Poole, Hist, of Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 126 flf., 800 ff. 

II Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1896), p. 302. 

11 Robert, Lee Signer d^infarnis au moyen dge (1891), p. 11 

** Labbe, Sacrosancia concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 
xui. col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit, p. 296. 
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at the top, and the brim was often twisted into 
tlie Hhai)e of a j)air of horns. Ked was the usual 
colour, in later times jj;rcen. But the wheel-badce, 
of yellow or sallron and of various sizes, was also 
'worn in Germany in the 15th cent, by the men, 
while Jewesses Avere obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or cloaks. Sometimes the 
letter S ( = /nem) appeared in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the baxige took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat ; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on tlie back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn ; this was also marked upon the 
liouses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.f In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry III., sought to encourage the 
.settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their .security, so that no one 
could plead that he liad assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduceil into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance (jontaining this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consisted of two strips of 
^\hite linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these were 
white in colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward i., de Judaismo (3 Edw. l. 
1274-1275), J which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jew’es.ses as well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jews, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians. Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame.§ 

Literature. — There do not seem to be any works definitely 
Oi^xupicd with the subiect of badges. Data have to be ^fathered 
from a preat variety of sources. See the references in the foot- 
notes above, which represent onlv a selection. 

w. O. E. Oe.stkrlev. 

BAGDI.— A Dravidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and Western Bengal, which 
at the Cen.sus of 1901 numbered 1,042,550. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism 'with 
suivivals of animism and nature-wor.ship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more oi less intelligent fashion. 
But beside.s these they venerate Gusain Era, the 
goddess of the Santals, and Bar Pahar or Marang 
Buru, the mountain-god of the hill races (see 
Or AON). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manjt.sa, 
\\ hose image, repre.sented with four arms, crowned 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobrii in each 
hand, is paraded through their villages, and finally 
flung into a tank — apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also parade the effigj’^ of a female saint named 
Bhiulii, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Raja of Pachet, and who died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consists of songs and 
wild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the develojiment of local gods in India from 
actual historical personages, as illustrated by 
Lyall {Asiatic Stuaies^, i. 39 ff.). 

LiTiRATURB.— Risley, Trills and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 41 f. 

W. Crooke. 

BAGHDAD.— I. Sketch of history.— Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Khalifate, founded in 
A. I). 754 (A.H. 136) by al-Mani^Ar, second Khalif of 
• Abrahams, op. cU. p. 298. 

f JE n 427* • see, too, the interesting plate jriven. 

1 Bee Rifir ^lect Pleas, Starrs, ana Records of the Jewish 
Exchequer (ll>02), p. xxxviil. 

I ^e, further, A. M. Hyamflos, A History of the Jews in I 
England (190b), pp. 62, 94 ff. I 


the 'AbbAsid dynasty, wdiose metropolis it re- 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transfeired to 8amarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol HfllAgfl in 
1258 (A. 11 . 656), after which the seat of the Khali- 
fate w’a.s removed to Cairo. Baglnlad remained in 
the hands of the Ilchans, or Persian Mongols, till 
1507, when it was taken by Shah IsmA’ll, founder 
of the Safawid dynasty, from whom it >va8 taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except loi llie brief period of 
occupation by the 1’ersian.s. 

The name Baghdad (hdghft - dAta, ‘ given by 
Bagha or God ’) is one of the many cases in which 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which MansClr gave his city 
was either his own, or Madinat al-Saldni, ‘ City of 
Peace.’ Another appellation was al Zaurdj * tlie 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of IslAm. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel. 

An account of the secular liKtory of this city 
should be sought in histoiical works dealing with 
the Khalifate, or in the monograph of Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad under the Abbnsid Caliphate^ 
Oxford, 1960. We shall eonliiie ourselves to its 
importance for the history of Religion and Ethics. 

The accession of the'Abbdsid dynasty marked 
the recognition in IslAm of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — the 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to tlie 
sovereignty {imdmay The rise of this is clearly 
due to the hereditary principle having been 
adopted by the usurper Mu’Awiyah, founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to one family, 
the majority of Muslims would be disposed to 
agree that that family should be the Prophet’s. 
Only, since the Prophet’s line was continued 
through a daughter, there was room for diflerence 
of opinion as to which of two families had the right 
to his inheritance. The law of the Qur’An seemed 
to favour the doctrine tiiat, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the 'Abbrisids was based. 
But to those who held that there could be succession 
through the female line the Projjhet’s heirs were 
the descendants of his daughter Eatima and her 
husband 'Ali — the'Alids, Alawids, or E'Atirnids. 

So long as the problem was dispossess the 
Umayyads, these two families woiked together, 
leaving tlie quchtion between themselves to be 
decided later ; but when the organizing genius of 
Abfl Muslim had won the throne for the’Abbilsids, 
they fell out, and, the latter being in possession, 
the ’.Mlids were perpetually rising, but never pro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces a leader capable of 
securing success; they were decimated by mas- 
sacres, and w'ere intimidated by torture and im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless they formed a potent 
factor in Baghdad ^litics till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in tne fatwd which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Khalifs of Baghdad 
the influence of ’Alid sentiment is noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khalif would cause a 
general convulsion of nature. The jurists whom 
he consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of ’All and that of 
his son gusain. 

The site of the *AbbAsid capital was selected 
with a view to avoid Syria, where the Umayyads 
were popular, and Arabia, where the ’Alid cause 
was strong, and to l>e near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where the ’Abbasids had their chief 
adherents. And, indeed, the triumph of the ’ AbbA- 
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sids is sometimes regarded as the re-conquest by 
Persia of its ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
speedily grew strong at the Khalifas court, and 
tne institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Khalif’s hands, and placed it 
in those of a Dailemite or a Turkish Sultan. 

2. Literary importance of the foundation of 
Baghdad. — The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized with the popularization of papery an 
invention nearly as momentous for the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of IslAm, which indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works pioceeded apace, and the 3rd cent, 
of Isld,m produced polygraphs such as Ishfik of 
Maubil and J^hi^ of llasra. Translation from 
foreign languages was encouraged, especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Pahlavi ; a royal library was 
founded by Ma’nihn (ob. A.D. 833), and his ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
such as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al - Path b. 
KhAkAn (ob. 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions was at times un- 
fashionable (cf. YAkht, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 
and the Pahlavi GujaHtak-Ahdlishy ed. Barth^lemy, 
Paris, 1887). A public library with endowments 
for the assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H. by the vizier Siibhr b. Ardashir ; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale char- 
acterized Seljhk rule in the 5th. 

3. Islimic religious buildings in Baghdad.— 
The founder of the city, Manshr, built a mosque, 
known subsequently as al-Sahn al-'Attky ‘the 
Old Court,’ side by side with his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding Khalifs, and appears to have survived 
the sack of the city by Hftlftg(l, though no trace 
remains of it now (le Strange, op, cit, 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of worshippers, 
they continued to be erected so long as the Khali- 
fate lasted ; and the quarter called ‘ the Basra 
Gate ’ w^as said to contain 30,0(X) of these edifices 
(Safadi, Com, on LArniyyat al-^Ajam^ i. 64). 
liound the tombs of famous men several notable | 
sanctuaries arose ; such were the imshhads of 
Abh yanifa and M6s& b. Ja’far, the tomb of 
Ma'rhf of Karkh, etc. Preachers and teachers 
built or hiid built for themselves hermitages, called 

of which the number must have l^en very 
great ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the ribdt of the Shaikh al-Shuyfikh, built by order 
of 'Amici al- IrAk for the SAfi Ah A Sa'd of Nisabur 
(ob. 1086 : Ibn al-Athir, hnnis 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ribdt of al-Zauzan!, 
opposite the mosque of Man^Ar, built for 'Alt b. 
MahniAd al-Zauzan! (ob. icfeo). The preacher 
Abd al-Qddir al-JilAn! (q,v,) had a ribdt as well as 
a school. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the topography of Baghdad do not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely to 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.ii. 533), ancT the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected with 
religion, e,g, the recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories (JAbi?» Ifayawdn, iii. 8 : 

‘ Mosque of 'AttAb’), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabari, iii. 2216 : ‘ in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad’ ; 2224, 13 : 2249, 3, etc.). 


4. Religious history of Baghdad.— Shortly after 
the founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by Man^Ar with the view of suppressing the 
zindiks (see art. Atheism [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by his successors Mahd! and 
HAdl (Aghcini, xii. 100, xiii. 74 ; Tabad, iii. 517, 
548); on the accession of IIArAn al - Rashid all 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mAn’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma of the createdness of 
the Qur’An was adopted by the new Khalif, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets of his sub- 
jects, and violently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine : the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Khalifs, and was finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (a.d. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn Ijianbal and the Mihna^ 
Leyden, 1897). The followers of the most distin- 
guished martyr in these persecutions, Ahmad Ibn 
yanbal, presently became a jiower in the city, and 
riots between them and the ShAfi 'ites took place 
at many perio<ls ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, wdieii the Pan halites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani- 
festo was fulminated against them by the Khalif 
KAd!, charging them with anthropomorphism, and 
threatening them with the extreme penalty of the 
law unless they abantloned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khalif 
KAd!, immediately after his acce^^ion (A.H. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, having for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to be incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ 1- AzAkir 
al-Shalrnagh&ni. His published letter on this 
subject is in part preserveil (see VAkAt, op, at, 
i. 298). One of this person's followers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by tlie 
vizier Muhallabi. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 

1 was the ceaseless dispute between Sunnites and 
Shi'ites, whose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The dispute was in origin, 
as has been seen, more jiolitical tlian religious ; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later 'AbbA'^ula were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mAn 
had the intention of willing a^^ay tlie sovereignty 
to a member of their family. This vas frustrated ; 
and the perpetual risings of the'Alids led Muta- 
>vakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
^u8ain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by his son as justifying parricide. 
The process by which Shi ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a religion is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely that the fan- 
tastic beliefs which gathered round the person of 
'Ali and his descendants were due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into IslAni. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shi 'ism from Sunnism, 
as a system with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the FAtimid dyna^ty of 
N. Africa, wdiose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the uoik td codification, their 
practice having doubtless existed some time before, 
in the disputes between Tuiks and Daileniites 
which inarKed the 4th and 5th cents, of IslAm, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Shi'isni ; and the Biiyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mii'izz al-Daula, in 962 ordered 
cWtain Shi’ite execialions to be athxed to the 
mosque doors. These >>010 eraseii by the popu- 
lace ; and on the advice of his vizier Muhallabi he 
I liud a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (963), he insisted on the observance 
of the fast of Muharram 10 in Sht'ite fashion ; and 
this practice continued some time after his death, 
as in 968 it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.* 
liis successors appear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shi'ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority (RasA'il of Hamadhant, p, 424) 
that *Adud al-l)aula went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax on the Shl'ites, as being members of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- 
pears to have become gradually restricted to the 
8lu*ite quarter of the city, which in 971 (perhaps 
for the first time) appears as Karkli, also at that 
time ‘ the quarter of the merchants.* In the first 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties are in- 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and Shi’ites appear to have been the chief combat- 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar 
and Siibuktakin gave the Turkish party the upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘ the Food Market.’ mounted 
a woman on a camel, and called her ‘A’isha, and 
made two of their number represent Talha and 
Ziibair respectively ; they then made an onslaught 
oil the Shi ites, thus re])roducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which ’A’isha and her allies had attacked 
the forces of ' Ali. In 1015 there w’as a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the Sht'ites being 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-Mulk ; we find the Shi 'ites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkli, whereas the l^alld’in 
and Barley-gate were in possession of the Sunnites : 
in 1048 the BA,b al-Azaj (Eastern side) and the 
‘ Cobblers ’ are further specified as Sunnite aliodes. 
The following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to jirevent the ShCites from 
celebrating the Muharram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify tlieir quarter (Karkh) with a 
wall ; and the S^innites proceeded to do the same 
w'ith their quarter, which immediately 

adjoined the other. After considerable fighting 
the parties agreed to a truce, with the view of pre- 
venting government intervention ; they proceeded, 
however, Avith their fortifications, and a fresh out- 
break Avas caused by the Shi ’ites building toAvers 
on Avhich they inscribed the words ‘Muhammad 
and ’All are the best of mankind ; Avhoso assents 
shows gratitude, but whoso denies is an unbeliever’ 
— ? formula A\’hich charged the Sunnites (with 
A\’hom Abfi Bakr is the srrond best of mankind) 
A\ ith unbelief. The Sunnites Avere headed by the 
^anbalites. The mashhad B&b al-Tibn (according 
to le Strange’s maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shl’ite sanctuary, 
A\'as in the course of these riots violated, plun- 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The Shi’ites in 
revenge burned the ^anafite institutions. The 
disturbance soon spread to the eastern city, Avhere 
the dwellings of the sects were also divided. At 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries 
mixed them.selves up Avith the dispute, and killed 
a member of the 'Alid family ; in the riots AA^hich 
followed, a large part of tlie Karkh quarter was 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved to other 
parts of Baghdad. Karkh, hoAvever, remained 
the headquarters of the Shi’ites, and in 1086 we 
hear of a riot between them and their Sunnite 
neighbours on the Avest, in the Ba$ra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the tAvo parties was effected in 1108, Avhen 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their 
quarter on a visit to the tomb of Mu^’ab b. 
Zubair, a practice AvJiich had been forbidden for 
fear of giving ofl'ence to the Shl'ites ; and the 
Sunnites in their turn granted some correspond- 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 


Sht’ite quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
(Sibt Ibn al-Ta’Awtdht, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 

Besides the disputes Avhich led to riots, there 
were frequent bickerings between members of 
rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
Avere started had some representation at the 
capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
press the discussions betAveen them, but without 
permanent success. 

The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
largely influenced by Baghdad practice, Avhich 
itself Avas at times dictated by political motives. 
So we are told (Ibn al-Athir, anno 494 A.H. ) that the 
practice of crying aloud the formula called hasmala 
had been abandoned for yenrs in the mosques of 
Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
Khalifate of Cairo ; the Khalif avIio re-introduced 
this practice adopted another which Avas also 
against the principles of the Sht'a. Isldm in these 
matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
vations found little fa\mur. 

5. Standard of morality.— Tlie Islftmic principles 
of the relations betw’cen the sexe.s, embodied in 
the practices of polygamy, concubinage, and the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render tlie morality 
of a Muslim community too different from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
comparison. Thus Ave find a leading theologian 
at Baghdad having 148 concubines (Ibn Khallikan, 
i. 386) without offending public opinion. Such pic- 
tures as have come doAvn to us of Baghdad society, 
as in the Arabian Nights, imply a state of affairs 
on Avhioh it Avould he painful to dwell ; of the most 
elaborate of these descriptions (Abu’ 1-K^sini, 
Etn Bagddder Sittenbild, of the 4tli century ; 
ed. A. Mez) feAv pages could be rendered into a 
modern language Avithout infamy. The dignity of 
the highest offices of state, tlie Khalifate and tlie 
Vizierate, did not appear inconsistent Avith tlie 
bandying of the grossest jests (see, c,g.y Ibn Khalli- 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also so 
common in the literature of the period, tliat Ave 
can only supjiose the practices to have been wide- 
spread. Towards drunkenness popular opinion Avas 
more decidedly unfavourable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
scenes in w^hicli the leading men and their associates 
are all under the influence of liquor are common 
during the Avhole period. An example may )>e 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
Avhich is recorded by YAtcfit (op. cit. i. 342): a 
letter comes from the Sultan Mu’izz al-Daula to 
the vizier al-Muhallabf, Avho has all his secretaries 
and under-secretaries Avith him. The letter js 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. Ibrahim the Sabian has drunk no less than 
the others, but, having a stronger liead than they, 
is aide to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contemporary description of the AAine- 
parties of this vizier {Yattmnt ahdahr, ii. 106), 
which took place twice a Aveek ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad Avitli other judges took part on these 
occasions, when each ‘ received a gold cup Aveigh- 
ing 1000 mithkdls or less, into AA'hich he Avould 
plunge his beard ; after exhausting most of the 
contents, they would sprinkle the remains on each 
other and then dance.^ In the 6tli cent, the poet 
Ibn al-Ta ftwfdhl introduces descriptions of Avine- 
drinking into his encomiums on Khalffs (p. 162) and 
other distin^iished persons (p. 86). From the 4th 
cent, onwards the history of Baghdad is frequently 
occupied with the 'ayyariin, or robbers ; and the 
Makdmahs oi HamaahAnl (late 4th cent.) furnish 
us with a list of thieves’ tricks shoAving that their 
trade was highly specialized ; tlie contemporary 
anecdotes of Tanfiknt indicate, however, that the 
metropolis was fairly well policed. The same 
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tales indicate that the practice of banking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a well- 
established code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions ; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but great disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (Jfthi?, MiserSy p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6 . Agencies for reform. — For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice ; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
cularly with public morality : so the Khalif 
Mutamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque j while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khalif Muktadir (ob. A.D. 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing- women and jilles de joie^, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and which 
permitted the players to look down into people's 
houses. Proha bly the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts wjis of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabari, iii. 1008) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Baghdad to repress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this mo\ement ‘hung a Qur’an on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality ; and when he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Baghaad, liigh and low, beginning with the 
noblest family of all, the Band Hdshim ; ho 
estaldished a register in wliich he inscribed the 
names of all those ^\ho undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
M^th the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings were at first dis- 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
metliod of dealing with the vicious propensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom we have notices for all periods 
of the Khalifate ; the satirists Hamadhdni and 
Hariri endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, who^e interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this accoun-; 
to have been ordinarily correct. The earliest of 
these preachers ’N\hose sermons have come down to 
us is al-y^rith b. 'Abdallah al-MuhAsibi (ob. 857) ; 
they are practical in character, but are said to 
ha\e attracted va.st audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 5tn cent, of Islrim 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, as we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital was visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashtr b. Man^flr ; ho met with such 
signal success that, when the ground occupieii by 
his hearers waa measured, it was found to cover 
157 by 120 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers was not only 
to ameliorate the morals of tneir co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to Islftm ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their biog- 
raphies of their success in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 


amount of information is 'Abd al-QAdir al-Jildnf 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Money for the purpose was provided partly by four 
wealtny wives of tne preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
spread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

7 . Christian communities in Baghdad.— Be- 
ligious toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, was practised by the’AbbUsid Khalifs, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle, of Dionysius of Tell-Mahr 6 , when the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Mansflr the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalit, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves ; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The Nestorian sect, 
however, was of greater importance than that of 
the Jacobites at the ' Abbrisid capital. In the reign 
of Mahdi (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Ilfim, was founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Kum, was located. It 
was followed by the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of which were destroye<l 
when Baghdati was taken by HfilA-gfl ; their names 
are collected by le Strange \op, cit. 208-212). I'lio 
different sects had different churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, whose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be legarded as the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and a.s such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JJIAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumeiated are four: the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or Greek 
orthodox, and the Kflm, whom there is some 
reason for identifying with the Franks, or Roman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustworthiness were required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar I. had 
repeatedly to be proclaimed, owing to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance ; Mutawakkil, who in 
the year a.d. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the word) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khalifs’ and JSultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismondi, Rome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khalifs HAdi (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous IlArfin al-Rashid. A specimen of then 
conversation is there given (p. 65): ‘0 ffitherof 
the Christians,’ said HArfln to tlie ratiiarch, ‘tell 
me briefly which religion is the true one in God’s 
eyes.’ Without hesitation Timotheus answered: 
‘That religion of >\hich the rules and precepts 
correspond ^^ith the works of (iod.’ The^ reply 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khalit ^ 
request contained a dangerous trap ; and the meic 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disiespectfully 
of Islam or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tahari, hi. 2162). The sanpjuinary 
rule that j)uni«^iie(l apostasy from IslAm witli deatli 
remained nnaltere<l (ib. 1434, a.d. 856) ; but, 
owin<j: to tlie mild spirit of Abft yanifa’s legisla- 
tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of ‘the Pious Khali fs,’ and 
the tone of the code drawn up by his pupil Abh 
\ (Isuf for the Khcalif Hfirhn is decidedly humane. 
The magnificence >\ith which the Christian feasts 
AN ere celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-TaYiwidhi 
may be believed (ed. D. S. Margoliouth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify’ 
his Christi.an friends. Tne monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purcliase Avine, the 
sale of Avhich in shops Avas, nominally at least, 
forbidden (t6. 240, 14-18) ; Avhile the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted otlier visitors for a 
still less reputable reason (ib. 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution (Ytik6t, o}). cit, ii. 26, 
Avhere the scene is at Edessa). 

8. Other religious communities.— The JeAvs en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them. Numerous synagogues Avere founded, 
of Avhich the largest Avas called Bar-Nashala (?) 
(Gratz, Gcschichte dcr Judoiy \\ [1895] 198). Ke- 
ferences to the Jcaa’s are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they api)ear, hoAvever, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
A.D. 1091 Ave read oi one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (wakil aUSididn) Manager 
of the Empire (Nizdm aUMulk), They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of sciibe ; as early as the 
time of Ma’nihn (813-833) Ave read of one Avho 
made his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the QurYin (Amctlroz, in 
JRASy 1907, p. 38), At times they Avere in 
possession of great Avealth, and Averc notorious for | 
the display of finery (Ghazilli, Revival of the 
Religious ^Sciences, iii. 182). It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof- passages 
came from the Qur ftn ; and insulting language 
alK)ut them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘a- 
Avidhi, 75, 246). Nevertlieless the foundation of 
Baghilad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the ’Abbfi,sids, 
seem to have been epoch-making for the JeAvish 
community. JeAvish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almo.st slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codilication, 
philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models; and since no JeAvish non-Biblical 
MS earlier than the ’AbbAsid period has hitherto 
l>cen discovered, it has been argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of JeAvish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on Islamic models also (cf. JE ii. 435-8). 

A community Avhich produced some men of 
eminence in the scientific and litera^ world of 
Baghdad, chiefly in the 4th cent, of Islam, Avere 
the Sabians, who aibitrarily took a Qur’anic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect. The most distinguished member of it, the 
state-secretary Ibrahfm, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even sueli 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
' Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance with the Qur’an 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable 


to embrace Islam. The Magian^ or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the above- 
named sects, as intermarriage Avith them and the 
use of meat slauglitered by them Avere forbidden 
the Muslims ; nor Avere they alloAved to have 
acknoAvledged places of Avorship. Nevertlieless it 
Avould appear tJiat some of them Aveie settled in 
Baghdacf, and even enjoyed AAealth. They were 
to be found (according to Jaiii^f, Misers ^ p. Ill) 
all over Baglidad and the other cities of Ira^^, 
distinguished by their bare feet or their laceless 
shoes. Of other sects, usually offshoots of those 
AAhich have been mentioned, tliero are occasional 
notices, 

Litkratcrk.— To the references pfiven throughout the article 
there may he added the historical romance (Arabic), Ua(}(irai 
al'lUdm fi J)dr al-Saldniy by a modern writer, Jamil Nakhlah 
al-Mudawwar (Cairo, 1906). i). S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

BAHAISM.-See BXb, BXuls. 

BAHELIA (Skr. vyddhn^ ‘ one Avho Avouiids ’).— 
A tribe of huiiteisand fowleris in Northern India, 
Avhich at the Census of 1901 numbered 53,554, the 
niajority of Avhom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They arc probably survivors 
of a non-Aiyan race, Avho still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapiiing birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They arc, in name at 
least, all Hindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They worship a jianthoon 
of deiiied ghosts, such as Kalu Bir, rarihar, Har- 
deo or Hardaur Lala, the cholera godling, Kale 
Deo, and Miyan, probably the Musalman saint of 
Amrqha in the Moradabad district. To these, 
saci dices of foAvls, goats, or )>igs are made, Avith 
oft’erings of cakes, fruits, and gram. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at his festival, the Nagpanohami, or Dragon’s 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by a loAv class of village Brahmans. 

Litkratcrk.— Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Sorth- Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1890, i. 109. CKOOKE. 

BAIDYA (Skr. vaidya, ‘one learned in the 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on Avhich the Hindu 
system of medicine is based).— The Bengal caste of 
jiliysicians, Avhich at the Census of 1901 numbered 
00,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brrihman father an<l 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox higl;-caste Hindu. The ohler families 
Avorship the Saktis, or Mother-goddesses. Sonic 
among the poorer classes follow the rule of Visnu. 
Many have in recent years joined the Bralniio 
Samaj. They were closely associated aa itli the Neo- 
VaisnavLsm preached by Chai tan ya (<7. r.) in Bengal 
(7.V.), and several of the best kiioAvn Gurams, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
lanks of the Baidyfi.s. The business of a pliysician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking mcxiicine from the hands of a Baidya. is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, Avhen at the point of death, call 
in a Baidya to prescribe for them, in the belief that 
by SAvalloAving the drugs he orders they obtain 
absolution from their sins. In the Deccan the 
Vaidus, who have adopted a name derived from the 
same Skr. root, are wandering Telugu beggars, avIio 
gather healing drugs and simples and hawk them 
from door to door, or lieg for aims. Their religion 
is of the vaguest type, their family-god being 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati (g.v.), in North 
Arcot, But when they are 011 their begging tours 
they seldom carry his image Avith them. They 
never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast, 
except the Dasahra in September, Avhen they offer 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves. 

Literaturb.— F or the Bengal Baidy&s, Risley, Tribes and 
Castes, 1891, 1. 49 ; for the Deccan Vaidus, Bornhay Gazetteer, 
xvii. 212 f. W. CROOKE. 

BAIGA.— A term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
designate the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and Kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Census of 1901 num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of theni is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of the Cent. 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the CJond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a Baiga in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepte<l as final, and, from thus right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each village, they are said to have derived 
their title of Bhfirniya (Skr. bhumiy ‘ the land’). 

These Baigils, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to lie quite 
different from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Tiiose who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
Hat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gonds, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of i)riests among that people, with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. Their re- 
ligion much resembles that of the Gonds (q-v.), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon Mai Dharitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Tliakur Deo, 
the ‘Divine T.<ord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests — the primary Iwisis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northern India — and in the 
places which are regarded as more especially the 
liaunts of these spirits, shrines (pat) are erected, 
each under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner ; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those N\ho have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to be 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baiga medicine-man 
to be called in to bewitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the village cattle. The 
Gonds thoroughly believe that they are possessed 
of powers such as these. 

The religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds ; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribovS are 
identical. In the Chhattisgarh District the Baiga 
worship centres round Dullia Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavanl. They have a 
peculiarly brutal mode of sacrificing a pig in 
tionour of Narfiyan Deo, who is identifieu with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household go<l. 
The wretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having been cruelly tortured — this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigils do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi- 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet difterentiated from those 
of the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most im- 
perfect way, if at all. 

Literature.— CeniraZ Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, 278 flf. ; JASD 
Ivin. pt. i. 291 ; Punjab Notes and Queries, lii. 20 , J. Lampard, 
Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. 1908, vi. 214 fS. 

\V. Crooke. 

BAIN.— I. Life and personality.— (1) Born in 
the part of Aberdeen known as (iilcomston, on 
the 11th of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferryhill Lodge, in his native city, on the 18tii of 
September 1903, in the eighty -sixth year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of years, he 
was never a man of very robust constitution ; on 
the contrary, from the time, in early <lays, when a 
serious breakdown in health occurred, ho had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of bimi)le living, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to jiliysical 
exercise; and walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated Nvith almost 
mathematical precision. As a boy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked as a hand loom 
weaver — his father’s occupation. When he \\iis 
a pupil at Gilcomston Church School, his ability 
was recognized ; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, wdio introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marisidial 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. This was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took young Bain hy 
the hfind ; and his interest in him was fully 
rewarded hy the high position that the pupil 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an appointment in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Aloral 
Philo.sophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor’s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teaching, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
ITofessor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the jx)st of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all aTnbitiou.s Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he wa.s 
appointed to an ollice in the Board of Health 
under Edwin Chadwick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders — more especially with George Grote and 
J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and with 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
j Scotland, where he wrote many literary pioduc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinbuigh ; then 
went again to London, where he maiiied and 
settled down for a time, producing there his two 
great philosophical works, T/ic St'tu'ft's and the 
Intellect in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Consequently, when the tv\o 
Universities of Aberdeen (Kings and Maris(h?il; 
wxue united (or, as the local term is, ‘finsed’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Crowm, on tin* 
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leconiiiiendation of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, then 
Home Secretary, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in tlie united University. For twenty years trom 
tins date— do^^n, that is, to the year 1880 — he 
oecu])ied this Cliair with great distinction, teach- 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
liih inlluence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 
\N 01 ks on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Logic, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mindy 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss ; and 
wlien, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, he piislied forward with untiring 
energy, anti in tne face of strenuous opposition, 
projects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
diIlllIlL:^h when he resigned the Chair in 1880. 
Inhere ceased only, at that time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, .as well as his 
active interest in local affairs ; and it was while 
he w.as Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected him their Lord Rector for two sep.arate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and ])residing over, the 
meetings of the University Court, .and his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful issue at a most important and electrically 
cliarged moment of the University’s existence. 

His professorial labours were m part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, had his portrait 
painted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 
lasting memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later — in particukar, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
continued and whole-hearted interest in the educa- 
tion of tlie imisses, dating from his student days, .and 
liis early connexion, as lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, Ids pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
part re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
by degrees the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the yccar of his death), appeared his Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end he retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy. 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works are 
these Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 

Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character y includina an Estimate of Phrenology 
(181)1), An English Grammar (1863), English 
Composition and Rhetoric (1866, enlarged ed. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar (1873), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mill — a Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill — a Criticismy with Personal Recollections y 
(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (1887), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics (1903), Autobiography (1904). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who he was. A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he had a well-knit frame, with 
exp.ansive chest and broad shoulders; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
jirominences at the temples ; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unu.sualjy long eyelids ; a strong 
curved nose ; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character of determination, and readily 


expressive either of satisfaction or of contempt ; 
a lace covered by a copious beard — all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
w’as clean shaved ; hands w ith long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, w^hich bent back 
in a significant fashion as he gesticulated. His 
gait was peculiar. While walking, ho bent his 
body forward and placed a hand behind liis back, 
as if steadying the movement, and forthwith 
accelerated his pace till it became a moderated 
run — indic«ativo of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never si)oke in public or wTote 
for publication without show'ing the logician’s 
subtle power ; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling tliat one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind — a 
modern Aristotle, noting .and dissecting every- 
thing. Yet he w'as a nuiii of very wide interests 
and of w^arm heart. He took ah active part in 
many public duties — School Hoard, Mechanics’ 
Institute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
ahvays under control, and those wdio met him 
casually (and to wdiom he w’ould be dry and 
reserved) pronounced him to be hard and un- 
sympathetic (as, indeed, he not infrequently w as, 
if lie met conventional and commonplace people). 
But let genius or sterling character .appear, no 
matter where (it might be in the humblest ranks 
of life), and he w^as immediately attracted. It 
w^as genuine worth alone that counted wdtli him. 

Readers of his w^orks have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ground for their complaint. Bain did himself an 
injustice here. Whenever he took up the pen, his 
feelings seemed to foisake him. But with <a 
speciad friend — say, a favourite student (tliese 
were not in.any, but they were choice) — looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
All his resources — his .advice, his ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his |>atronage — w ere put at his dis])osal ; 
and he spared no effort to further his interests and 
aspirations. Undei lying all was true generosity 
of disposition. In like m.aiiner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had w it and humour ; 
and he possessed a fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, and a staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted people, 
he was sensitive to insult and determined in his 
opposition. It was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He was a man ot strong convictions and 
loved a controversy ; and in debate he hit hard, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opiionent. 
Meanness r.aised bis indignation and contemj)t, 
and he had none of it himself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truth fulness (few men 
more so), and his judgment w'as ever balanced — a 
fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, as it did in his daily life. lie liad tlie 
power of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 
degree that is very unusual. Hence his criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not w'hetlier he w'ere criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, his own w^ork was view'ed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly— as ni.ay be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography. In 
like manner, his criticisms of others’ w'ork w'cre 
frank and honest, and they frequently gave ofience 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what he did not mean, and such an art he heaitily 
desjiised. He had many fine qualities, which 
those who knew him best could best appreciate; 
and his defects not infrequently arose from 
these. 
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2. Position in Literature and in Philosophy.— 
In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
PJiilosophy, we must keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let us take him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor — scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his views, even when they might 
be unaccei)table ; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
set forth to instruct in grammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. Ho had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion of whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized the teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. 

(2) But his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had ruled 
supremo in this realm ; but now a new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the elFect for good was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very w^l be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘ born and not made.’ But, be that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Rhetoric was to him, first and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression ; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shakey>eare, still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor De Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel : all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process has been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style ; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated with 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist^ Bain holds a very high 
position. He held advanced views on University 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modern languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), and the right of Natural 
{Science to have an equal place in the University 
training with the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to very 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
and about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to bo best suited to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his book on Education as a Science. 

(4) As logician^ Bain holds a place with J. S. 
Mill. He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic ; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic). This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psycholoay. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modern times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebio- 
psychologist, he handled mind in all its j)rocesse8 
—emotive, intellectual, and volitional. This led 
to his discarding the old ‘ faculty ’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as if 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena — a plan w here the physical 
embodiment of mental states was recognized as 
rigorously as the specilically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
cursor of what has come to ])lay so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
termination by experiments systematically carried 
out in the laboratory) of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow^- psycho- 
logists in the ];)ersistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. Association). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the gieat 
problems of psychology — especiallv the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Afaterial) World 
— are to be solved on Associationist j)rinciples. 
This stupendous task he accomplished in a way 
that, whether w^e be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of psychology. No one can Know' what modem 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity of the 
mind. Here is his reply, given in Mindy in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 51) : 

‘ I propose to remark upon the bearing of W'undt’s specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called. Notwith- 
standing the stress put upon the action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the working of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness ; and the 
rapidity of the operation depends on the intensity of the glow. 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or will. . . . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. . . . Over and 
above the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success or a failure. Chief 
among these is the pow'er of the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other influences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great de&i — that is, apart 
from moving the will— is not all. The purely intellectual con- 
ditions, uiicfer which I include the nuinher and nature of the 
associating connexions at work m a given case, bear a large 
j>art in the process of rc8U‘»citation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in apperception, everything that 
Wundt ativanccs is supjvorted by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly hv a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collateral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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these two cases represents its habitual and all-powerful effi- 
cacy : in both, the hunts of its reproductive force are still 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt’s Apperception 
In its full sweep is that crowning example of voluntary power 
— the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
inissm;^ otln rs, as the> arise, and are found suitable, or the 
contrar\. Too much cannot be said as to the importance of 
volunUn’ attention in this lofty sphere. All thinking for an 
end — \\hether it be practical or 8])eculative, scientific or 
iTsthetM' — consiists in availing ourselves of the materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejecting according 
to the perceived fitness or unfitness for an end. When, there- 
fore, \V undt says that Association alone does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what we all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more important thinking products 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity, Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue of 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
water w’lthout a full leserNoir to draw from. The scheme of 
WuiKlt does not lead to the slighting of Association as a great 
iritcllci'tual factor. His Ai)perceiition would be nothing with- 
out it ’ 

^ie\t, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and ])roces.ses and hi.s fullness of telling? illustra- 
tions. We have only to look at his handling of 
tlie Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to see that he has subtlety and insight of 
a very cxce])tional kind. Even >vhen dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
times — this we may frankly allow ; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where Ins psychology stands him in least stea<i 
is when the distinction between psychology and 
epistemology come'-* in and needs to be specially 
attended to. Though he was ^uite aware of this 
distinction, it nevei assumed in his thoughts its 
rightful place : and his exposition sometimes sutlers 
aceoidingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that tlie growth of 
the human mind cannot he thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredit}' (see, for example, the latest edition of 
The JSensf y and the Intellect)^ he had originallv 
shaped liis tlieoiy on the sup[)o.sition that each 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due scope in 
jisychology that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sutticient stress on what the fact of his 
being horn into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to approjiriate with com- 
parative ease, at an early age and in a compara- 
tively short tunc, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the beginning without 
sucli aid, would take him an indehnitely long 
time, and peihaps might not he achieved at all 
within the three score years and ten of his life. 

(6) It was in line with Bain’s psychological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
in Ethics, he should he a thoroughgoing Utili- 
tarian. The same analytic spirit that he had 
shown in his handling olf intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomena he show s in liis treatment of the 
will. His analysis of conscience and his review’ 
of moral princijiles in hi.s Moral Science show what 
Association isrn can do in explanation of our ethical 
nafure. Tliey are certainly subtle and practical, 
and put the matter with cairn scientilic precision. 
Ethics is to him a siience or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality ; principle.s 
tested by concrete facts of experience are w hat lie 
requires. Yet, the whole of the facts mu.st Ihj 
attended to. Hence, he was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, as W'ell as 
the egoi.stic, side of our ethical constitution. Con- 
sequently, if w e take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view’, then 
Bain's teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and betw’een 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to the interests 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistently acted on, 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him ‘ gross pandering to human vanity ^ ; 
and he did not thinlv that much practical good 
could come from that. Man, as we actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain w^as insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering wuth impunity to his self-conceit. 
We must view him as he is, not blinkin<j the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordingdy ; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must be sober and reason- 
able. Hence, his teaching lack^ the glow whicli 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal as supreme 
unquestionably possesse.s. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the teiin, 
a metaphysician . Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purged psychology of metaphysics, and he had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, Avas not absolutely forbidden ; 
hut it must be speculation based on experiential 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here he was the prototype of modern Pragmatism. 
In lK)th, w^e have the same inductive spirit, the 
same determination to trust experience alone, the 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man — experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for example, 
wdien, at the end of his chapter on the * History of 
the Theories of the Soul ’ in Mind and Body, ho 
says : 

‘The argiinients for the two substances have, we believe, 
now entirely lost their validity. . . . The one substance, with 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental — 
a double-faced unity — would appear to comply with all the 
exi«:encie8 of the (Use. We are to deal with this as, in the lan- 
guage of the AUianasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.’ 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, as Ave find it, e.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, Avith great suspicion. 
Sucli metaphysical terms as ‘personality,’ ‘self- 
coiisciousness,' ‘ the Absolute,^ he would, if he 
could, have banished from the language. He con- 
stantly protested his inability to read any mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘ self,’ to accept ‘ self- 
realization’ as adequate to express the ultimate 
ethical end. Moreover, the great metaphysical 
problems— those of the External World and of the 
Freedom of the Will — seemed to him to he in great 
iiiea.sure mere word-puzzle.s : they arose from our 
inability to find a formula or a linguistic .setting 
fully adequate to express what Ave are conscious ot 
in our expeiieiice. 

Such, then, Avas Professor Bain as a thinker and 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics^ lieing 
discounted, he made a name in Logic and in l .thics, 
asAvell as in the spheres of Grammar andlihetoric. 
But in the realm of Psychology he occupies a 
)osition all his own. It is here that his inliuence 
las been greatest, and it will continue. Not only 
has the professed psychologist learned from him, 
but his principles have been effective in their prac- 
tical application to many sciences (such as Eauca- 
tion), and they cannot be ignored by any teaching 
that has respect to experience and the nature of 
man as we actually find it. What is best in his 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 

Literature. — A. Bain, his works as enumerated in this 
article; Th. Ribot, La Ptsychologie anglaise eontemporaine 
(1870) ; W. L. Davidson, art. in Mind, xiii. (new series) 151- 
155 and 161-179, also art * Bain, Alexander,* in EBr lo xxvL 
77-79. William L. Davidson. 

BAIRAGi (Skr. Vairdgin [vi-rdga, * one who has 
subdued all earthly desires']). — A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,253, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Raj pu tana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cult of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of 
Rama and Krishna. There is some evidence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
in Northern India, arose on the spread oi the 
Rajput power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. The Bairagis 

‘probably represent a very old element in Indian religion, for 
those of the sect who wear a leopard’s skin doubtless do so as 
personating Narasiiiiha, the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just 
us the Bhagaiiti faqJr iiiiitatcs the dress, dance, etc., of Kpshpa. 
The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “almost every rude religion, while in later cults the old rite 
survives, at least in the use of animal masks,” a practice still to 
be found in Tibet’ (Rose, Panjdb Censiis Report, 1901, i. 131, 
quoting Trumpp, Xdx-Granth, 98 ; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites'^, 437 ; see also Frazer, Adonin, Attis, Gains, 64 flf.jL 

Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Rajputana, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Raijianujacharya, who was born 
about A.D. 1017 at Sriperumbudur, near Madras. 
He taught the existence of a triad of princi]>les 
(paddrtha4ritayam), viz.: (1) the Supreme Spirit 
(Para- Brahman or Hvara) ; (2) the separate spirits 
(Chit) of men ; and (3) non -spirit (A -chit), Vishnu 
is identified with the Supreme Spirit ; individual 
beings are separate spirits; the visible woild 
(djrSyam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and are inseparable ; yet Chit and A-chit 
are different from, ana at the same time dependent 
upon, Lsvara (Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism^, 119f.). But tlie sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Ramananda, who was born at the close of the 13th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of Ramananda and his contemporaries 
that the title Bairagi is properly applied. His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism ; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religious 
books published by the adherents of Ramananda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear a’ id vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Baiiagis since the time of Raina- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairftgis may be regarded as 
representing the more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Rilma ; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Pan jab this divergence is represen te<i by the 
Ramanandi and Nimanandi sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of Rama, the 
latter to that of Krishna. Each has different 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and studies the literature, connected witli the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
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tion. In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admi^ion to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and many 
are married and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Russell, 
Census Report^ 1901, i. 162). In the United Pro- 
vinces^ there are four sections, of which the two 
most important are the Ramanuja or Sri Vaish- 
nava, and the Nimavat or Nimbarak. The former, 
the most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is visible as effect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the example of 
other Mathura sectaries in worshipping Radha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they eitner com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadagalai or 
Northerners, w^ho difier in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to be of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the fronttal 
sectarian mark is to be made. Of the other sect, 
the Nimbarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
known, are of a very enlightened character. As 
Growse (Mathura, 181 f.) writes : 

‘Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thoug^ht by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from tlie Gospel ; while 
another article m their creed, which is less known, but is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti- 
ment, 18 the continuance of conscious individual existence in a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth ; a state, therefore, 
absolutely identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 
The one inflnite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man’s devout 
contemplation. But, as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond 
the reach of human faculties, lie is partially manifested for our 
behoof in the book of Creation, in which natural objects are the 
letters of the universal alphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A printed page, however, conveys no 
meaning to any one but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him ; so, too, with the book of the world. Thus 
it matters little whether Radha and Kpshga were e\er real 
personages; the m>bteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the s>mbols disappear ’ 

Though the Bairagi, a follower of the mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not a rule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramahaiiisa, we lind him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, the Sara^ayya, or ‘ arrowy 
bed ' of Bhishma, as described in the Mahabharata 
(Bhlshma parva, 119if.,tr. M. N. Dutt, vi. 20811., 
tr. Kisari Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier 
Williams (op, cit, 560 f.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar. 
But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism, 
included in his worship not only the SAlagrama, 
or ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga, or 
white stone of l§iva, and the red stone of Gane^a. 

Literature.— Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir^, 1883, 
179 f. ; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 
443 £f.; Crooke, Tnbes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 112 ; Panjdb Census Report, 1891, 
i. 122; Bombay Gazetteer, vui. 165; Nagam Aiya, Travancore 
State Manual, li. 292 f. \V. CrOOKE. 

baitaran!.— A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
Brahmani, flows, under the name of Dhamra, into 
the Bay of Bengal. The name represents Skr. 
Vaitaranl (vi-tarana, in the sense of ‘crossing' or 
‘giving'), liberality to Brahmans being supposed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu Styx 
or River of Death. The term Vaitaranl is also 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Puiiina (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the man wlio destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death- rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current or which is 
supposed to run with great impetuosity, liot, fetid 
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ill odour, and filled with blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest witli a vessel full of 
black sesamum (tda), and a coiv to whose tail the 
ghost may cling in crossing the hated waters — a 
belief, as Ward ^ ii. 62) suggests, based 

upon the common liabit of cowherds in Bengal, 
who cross rivers in this way. He doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
llisley (Tribes and Castes of Bengal ^ i. 359) says 
that the Jugis place wdth the dead four cowries 
with which ‘ the spirit pays the Cliaran (see BhAT) 
W’lio ferries it acioss the Vaitarani.’ This is an 
exani})le of the world-wdde belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its w^ay to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Fnmitive Culture^, ii. 94, Ecsearches 
into the Early History of Mankind^ 349 ff.). The 
legend of the Juangs, that remarkable tribe which 
dow n to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that wdien 
the river-goddess, BaitaranI, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she ‘ came suddenly on a rollick- 
ing i>arty of duangs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 156). 

Literature.— To the literature mentioned throughout the 
art. add Imperial Gazetteer, now ed., 1908, vi 218 f. 

W. Crooke. 

BALI. — Tlic term hali, a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to hari in Tamil and bedagu in Teliigu, 
means an exoganious totemistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe w’or shinping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marria^^e between 
those >vho have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese w'ord meaning (1) 
W'ay, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) w^ay, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in u.^e among the 
cultivating, lisliing, and forest tribes and cf*stes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Ihe.sidencies, and of the Mysore State. A bali is 
thus the name of an exoganious section. It may 
be named after some well-known animal, fisli, 
bird, tree, fruit, or floAver. The following are 
common names of balis in the districts referred to ; 
the elephant, elk, syiotted deer, hog deer, mouse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcujane, tortoise, 
scorpion, the ncigchampa (mesua ferrea), turmeric, 
the screw pine (pandanus oaoratissimus), the 
honne tree (pterocarpus marsupium), the neral 
(eiineniajamhulana), the soapnut (acacia concinna), 
and many other local trees and slirubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these balls not only worships the animal or 
obiect after which it is named, but obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or oliject from 
injury. Thus, a member of tlie elephant section 
may not w^ear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
ndgehampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea, and turmeric mu.st not be 
used in the mariiage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mou.se deer, and the screw pine section wdll not 
[jut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw' pine. The bali, or totem, 
jf these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is usually to be found installed 
n a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
rile temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 
* Kittel, Kanarese DietUmeury^ s.v. 


will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which the 
ball takes its name. To this coco-nuts and other 
suitable ofl'erings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section assemble 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
oflerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kuls, is 
tending rapidly to supplant the balis of the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It is not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe tlieir 
balis in reply to inquiries. The offspring of 
parents who, under the system a^ye described, 
must be members of diflerent balis, is sometimes 
allotted to the bali of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is probable that the earliest practice 
w'as to trace the bali tlirough the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The bali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to be found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale. 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marathas 
and the allied castes of undoubted Mar atha origin, 
W'hich have crystallized into se[>arate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of devaks, or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the bahs of the Kanarese country, 
though the devak, by the i)rogress of events, has 
in many cases ceased to regulate marriage, and no 
i longer forms a bar to the union of two worshippers 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such a.s the bel (a^gle nuirmelos), fig (ficus 
religiosa), banyan, or the sami (prosopis spicigera). 
In its commonest form it is the leaves of five trees, 
of wliich one, as the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is W'orshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new' house. The 
installation of the devak is still an important part 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the bali in Southern India as 
an obsolescent system of totem-w'orship, and the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther nortli, 
seem to point to a time previous to the Aryan 
penetration into the central portion of the Incfian 
continent, when a wide-spread system of toteinisni 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 

Literature.— S ee literature under Totemism. 

R. E. Enthovkn. 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallahhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved’). — A suburb of Serampore in tlie 
Hooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22' 45' 26" N. ; long. 
SS'' 23' 10" E. ), famous for tlie ceremonies performed 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of Jagannatha, 
‘Lord of the World.’ Ward (Hindoos, ii. 16411.) 
describes the rites of the Snana-yatra, or cere- 
monial bathing of the god, and the Ratha-yatra, 
or car procession. In the first, held in the month 
Jyeslitha (May-June), Brahmans, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god 
by pouring water on his head, wliile incantations 
are recited. The worshippers prostrate themselves 
before the image, and depart after being assured 
by the priests that thev shall not be subject to 
re-birth, but be admitteef to lieaven after the death 
of the borly. About seventeen days after this rite 
the Ratha-y&tra is performed. The idol, after 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car. 
Jagannatha (see Jagannath) is here accompanied 
by his brother, Balarama, and his sister, Subhadra. 
This triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of the Triratna of the Buddhists, or of the Trisula, or 
trident. The former, the Three J ewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Sanglia, or the Con- 
gregiation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
symbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, 346). The modern triple image is probably 
duo to a modification of the familiar Trisula, or 
trident symbol (D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 
25411*.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the proceasion is that the triple deity 
should visit the temple of the god Radhavallablia, 
‘lover of Radha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
tlie gods then return to their own temple. The 
rite 18 said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the coitus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishiiavism. The pilgi image, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says (Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), ‘is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its older and purer form.* The idol car is found still 
in tlie Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op, cit, 313). 

Lukrature.— T he most important references have been given 
in the article. \V. CROOKE. 

BALUCHISTAN. —Tlie country of Balu- 
chistan, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied by the Baluch and 
Braliul races and some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up with them, and must be understood 
as including not only the Baluchistan Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Khanat 
of Kalat, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of British Balu- 
chistan, parts of the Districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in the Panjab, Jacobabad in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian BaluchistAn. 

The two mam races, the Baluch and Brahui, 
although diflering from one another in origin, 
appeal ance, and language, aic yet bound together 
as members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahuis 
all profess to bo Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Shiahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of piiganism. They show the 
greatest respect to *Ali, Uasaii and Hu^ain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muharram fast, 
like the Shiahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmans 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
hill -tribes. It was considered suiheient for the 
chief of a tribe to say prayers for the ^^hole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Shiahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else, and indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 
Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust ; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and ^^^ong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Their laxity has its good side, lor it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an absence 
of the fanaticism so prevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has ^\ell observed 
of the Baluch, if ‘ he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’ * His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shown to women and children (who are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluche.s, nor have 
they great influence ; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as will be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the qibla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Biahuis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now known as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab conquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the mountains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Brahuis ; but the origin of this race is obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
Baluch settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Dtakhri, who 
wrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the Abbasid 
Khalifs. Yaqut, on the authority of er-Rohini, 
speaks of the Qufs as savages without religion of 
any sort ; but er-Rohini added that they did show 
some respect for ‘Ali out of imitation of their 
neighbours. The hatred of a 8unni waiter for 
Shi’ahs is clearly perceptible here, and his lan- 
guage is very like that used to-day regarding the 
Baluch and Iliahfu mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the countiy 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. They 
gradually spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16tli cent, a great migration took place 
in tlie Indus valley, the Biahuis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shiah sect 
w^as still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shiah creed into vogue at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow' (that of ‘Ali) fell ui)on his mother while 
she was bathing, durin" Mir Chakur’s absence at 
the siege of Delhi with the emperor Humiiyun. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her husband’s return. When he returned, 
the child, w'ho was then three months ohl, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as he had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint. A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
wdiich is attributed to Shahzad has been verbally 
handed dow’n to the present day. The following 
extract will give an idea of its nature : 

^aze upon the brightness of the Kin^ ; he crcate<i the 
golden throne of Heaven , hjs speech was sweet and heart- 
entrancing , he w’as like unto the Lon.! of Light. Day and 
night he created, day and night are of small account to him. 

* D. Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjdb Ethnography, 1888. 
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The dry earth he created, and the smoke that went upwards. 
There waa neither sky nor firmanent : there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech ; there was neither Grandmother Eve nor 
Grandfatiier Adam. There was no Ibrihiin the Friend of God, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor Isa the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaiinan. lie himself was ** lie is,” Hamid 'AH.* 
After this period tlie Baluclies seem gradually to 
have adopted the Sunni faith, in name at least, 
although the change has made little practical 
dili’erence. 

'All ft|fure8 largely In Baluch legend, and in some of the stories 
about him it is impossible not to suspect a Buddhist origin. Such 
is the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
dow n by a hawk at 'All’s feet and apj>ealed to him for protection. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he had left his 
young ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon. 'Ali in order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. 

On another occasion 'All had himself sold as a slave in order 
to pay the marriage portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
A{^ain lie is said to liave given a whole caravan of money to a 
blind beggar by the roadside, who afterwards develoj>ed into 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shrme at Nigiha, near 
Vera Ghazi Khan, Is one of the chief places of pilgrimage, not 
only for Baluches but equally for Hindus and Musalinans from 
all parts of the Fanjah. 

The shrines of saints, or pJrs, are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throiiglioiit the countiy, 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of the people. In many cases there can 
be no doubt that these shrines have been in exist- 
ence from times preceiling the introduction of 
Islam, and that most of them were found already 
established by the Baliiches and BrahiiTs when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fullilmeiit of their 
vows.* Among the mo.st frequented shrines are 
those of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned); 
Sulaiman Shah of Tauiisa Sliarif, a modern ortho- 
dox Muhammadan shrine ; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or Forty Saints, so called from the 
saint's forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain ; t Pir Sohri at Sohri Kushtagh in 
the Biighti country, a truly Baluch .shrine ; J 
Chetan Shah near Kalat ; Pir 'Umar near Khozi^lU*, 
where tlie ordeal by water is ap])lied ; Sultan Shah 
ill Zehri, visited by sullerers from fever ;§ and 
.live Lai (otherwise called Lai Shahbaz) at Sehwan 
in Sind.il 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regal ded by all Baluches as of supreme importance, 
and this code lias greater iidluence than the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 
petitioners and hosjiitality to all comers staixl 
lirst, and all people are judged by this standard, 
vhich plays a large part in the legends of the 
saints. The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodlibandagh, who gave away all his possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : 

‘Whatsoever comes to me from the Creator, a hundred 
treasures without blemish, I will seize with my nght hand, I 
will cut with in> kmfe, 1 will deal out with my heart, 1 will iet 
nothing be kept ba^'k.' 

Next comes the duty of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender tnem to 
/their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punislirnent of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatcKst im portance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modem times under 
Britisli influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the mamage or betrothal 
of a woman belonging to the family of the 
* See ‘ Balochi Folklore,' in Folklore^ 1902, pp. 269-2(i3. 
t Massou, Travels, ii pp 8.1-85 ; Folklore, 1893, p. 295. 
t Hetu-R&m, BUuchi-iidrna, tr. by Douie, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 77 

5 Baluchistan Census Report, p. 40. 
jj BurtoD, Sxnd Revuited, 1877, ch. xxv. 


aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a superstitious nature. Si^ns and 
omens are observed, and augury is earned out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a hhrike on the left hand when startinjj on a 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is sufficient 
to make a whole band of horsemen turn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to all 
Musalmaiis, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal piohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
be killed in tlie orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
or unclean. The Sardar Khels among the Hinds of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, and the I/ashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the dlro or launsh^ 
a small inilky-juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a toteniistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals— which gives some countenance to this 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or Bnihuis. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost posses.s- 
ing the force of a religious precept, as among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occasionally 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer’s own 
experience in 1889,* and Mr. llughes-Buller de- 
scribes a slightly diflering form, as also the ordeal 
by water. 

Til ere are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Levitical functions, and ^^hose 
members are believed to have the power of curing 
the sick by breathing on them. Such are the 
Nothani clan among the Bughtis, the Kahin tribe, 
and the Kalmati tribe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baluch by origin, altliough now assimi- 
lated. There seems to be a jirubability that they 
are the descendants of the Karmati or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan by 
Mahmud of Ghazni at tlie commencement of the 
11th century. 

The only heretical sect wliich now has any 
influence in Baluchistan is that known as the 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makian and Las Bela. 
Its memheis appear not to be Baluches but Jats 
and other tribes of Indian or indigenous origin, and 
some Bnihuis, especially the Bizanjo tribe. The 
Zikris believe that their founder. Dost Muhammad, 
was the twelfth Mahdi, and his abode, Koh-i-Miirad, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 
power, t 

The Baluches are much given to poetry, both 
ancient and modern ; and, in addition to their 
ballads of war and love, poems on religious sub- 
jects are by no means uncommon. To illustrate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, we append 
tran.slations of some extracts from religious poems 
taken down from verbal recitation among the 
lialuches, in the case of the lirst poem from the 
author himself : 

I. Bif Brahim Shaynbdni : 

‘I reinembor 'All the King:, who has poured a torrent into my 
heart, and the pure Prophet who sits upon his throne to do 
judgrment and justice. 

‘The tnie God is merciful, with him is neither g^reed nor 
avarice ; nor is he father of any fair son ; nor is there mother 


* See JRASBo, 1890. 

t A full account of this sect is gfiven by Mr. Hughes-Bullcr in 
the Baluchistan Census Report, 1902. 
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or sister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten hiin, nor 
can I fathom his might. Five angels stand close to him in his 
service to do his bidding. The first is Wahi (Jibrft’a or Gabriel), 
then 'Azra’il, the third is Khwaja Khidr (instead of Mik&'il or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower (Israfil), who 
sends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. Lastly, there 
is Shaitan, who rebelled on account of the creation of mankind. 

He Bits alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he gives his command to 'Azra’fl to take his breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
supplication, he carries away sons from parents, nor does he 
take their money or sheep or goats with them. He carries 
a man away by the hair ; there Is no pity in his stony heart, 
and he is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahim has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
story of God. I have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament ; by his might he made the water ; from 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
Garden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city The fruit of the garden ripens at ail 
seasons ; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk and attar. There 
the Peris may not enter. There is the place of the great assembly 
where he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Ka^im sits by 
him, and royal ^usain with his followers. Beds and couches 
are spread, huris are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dwell the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of tho 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men ! I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds of thousands are born, and if he 
does not give them breath their bodies are dust and their souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some are 
poor and hungry. 1 am not a great man, 1 fear how 1 shall 
apeak, I ask of the Mullahs. . . . 

Save me from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell ; make 
mv passage over Sirat like the crossing of a bridge. May 1 pass 
over at once by the order of God the Creator, and enter into 
Paradise 1 ’ 

s. By Lashka'i an Sumeldnl : 

‘ ... No one is free from sin. I am in dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and Nakir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
bcKlv in the heat of that fiery wrath I Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that time 1 . . . 

When the earth heats like copper, the son will not love his 
father, brother will be sejiarated from brother, the babe toin 
from the mother. Each iiiui't bear his burden on his own head, 
eacli pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adam are departed, 
theyhavo gathered what their hands sowed, . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet’s intercession ; let me pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Karuns (Corahs) are the 
world’s carrion; the cowardly w’retches groan in their grief; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads boil in hell. My brethren 
and friends, hear the words of a Rind. This is tho song of the 
hospitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
divellings of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar.’ 

3 . Another by the same avthor 

‘ Mighty is the Lonl without companion ; by his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his minister, 'Ali 
the helper and attendant of the Imamat. There are four 
angels at the holy gate ; one (Jtbrd*il) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second (Mikd'il) rides upon the storm-clouds, the 
third ( AzrtVU) wanders about at deaths, the fourth (^Israfil) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord : the north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Ixird 
gives the order he sweeps all things away. 

Tlie pure spirit looks upon his creaticTn ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a life 
of distress. My soul 1 Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
place of all is one, in tho dust and clay. Tho prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sins. Debts are due to God by his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds ; the Almighty w ill demand his 
debts, and our hope of i>aying is in our Surety. With my hands 
( cling to thy skirt, my eyes are open, my trust is in thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and l^ats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and horses fall in the 
midst as a tree sheds its leaves. The King breaks the rear of 
the infidels and they flee at the sight of the Lord Jesus. Then 
by God’s mercy the clouds come, rain pours down with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 
proclaim his message to the four quoirters, tho gardens will 
bloom for those firm in the faith.’ 

4. A Story of Moses the projyhet and Sultan Zumzum : 

‘ Moses the prince was ^ven to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lying In a desert place. Seven times 
did he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 
said : 

“ I was a king, my name was Sult&n Zumzum. I was a king, 
but I was blind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. I 


had wealth beyond that of K&run. Your heid of camels is 
three thousand all told (t.s. including females and joung), but 
I had three thousand strong male camels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with me, all with golden rings in their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank of my cup, 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard hoofs of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzum. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting ; I saw a wrild goat 
in the wilderness and spurreil after it, but it (iisappeareci into 
the air, and I thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
gpve medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 
IS worthless. One hundred and thirty remedies were in my red 
pouch, but when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand insults he dragge<l out my breath ; they carried 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned back, I was brought to the Ixirds of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised their clubs and struck 
me in the face, and made iny body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests in the hollow of my nostrils. My shrunken 
eves are filled with earth and dry sand, and my dned-up teeth 
are like shninken bctel-nut. . . . 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw women 
with their locks all matted, women who had killed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over the blue water. 

For a while I stayed in that iilace, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered up. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell all the youths who follow after to stay 
their prions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” ’ 

liiTKRATURB —Little infonnatioii is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, with the exception of Pottinger 
(1815) and Masson (1844). Some information ma\ be obtained 
from Burton’s Sind Revisited (1877), and from llouie’s trans- 
lation of Hetu-Ram’s Btluchi-ndma (Calcutta, 1^^^5). The 
chapter on Religions by Hughes-BuUer in the Baluchistan 
Census Report^ DK)2, is most valuable. The jircsent winter’s 
monograph, ‘ The Baluch Race ’ (lloiial Asiatic Society, 1904) and 
an article on ‘Balochi Folklore’ {Folklore, 1902) may also be 
referred to. M. LONGWORTII DaMFJ^. 

BAMBINO.— ‘ Bambino ’ is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Chiist, but particu- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Ciiii'^tmas and 
Epipliany festivals. 

I. Early representations of the Christ Child. — 

Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as tho 2nd cent, a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, his hand on her breast, his face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Histoirede VArt, Paris, 1906, i. 134 ; Liell, 
Die Darstellungen der allcrschgsten Jungfrau und 
Gottesgeharcrin Maria^ Freiburg, 1SS7, 316). A 
similar fresco with the same figures is lound in the 
catacomb of Domitilla, and dates irom the 3rd 
century. The Virgin and Cliild is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, 3rd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in numlier. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad in a 
tunic and seated on his mothers knee (Michel, 
i. 34 ; Leclercq, Manuel d'ArchdoL chrctienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The prototype of all these 
Magi representations occurs in tlie entaoomb of 
Ihiscilla, where the Child is in su addling-clothes 
(LieU, 225). From the time of Constantine on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
were depicted in fresco on the walls of churches — 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
nsH looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, etc. (S. John Damascene, Dpist, ad Theo- 
phifum, c. 3; Michel, i. 171 ; leclercq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Church belongs a 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, niz. in mosaic, an art already in use in 
the catacombs. An early example is round in the 
decorations of S. Maria IVIaggiore in the 6th cent, 
by Sixtus III., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, who is seated on a throne and makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i. 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are fouml on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
give the first representation of the crib. The Child 
lies in a basket crib ; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the Magi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first examjde which has been preserved (Michel, 

i. 66 ; Leclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesaue decorations of churches. 
Figures of Die Magi seeking and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on tlie am bon of a church at Salonioa, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261) ; while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent, church, exists in a museum 
at Constantinople (Keinach, Catalogue du mus^c 
iVantiquii^Sy Constantinople, 1882, 62). The Virgin 
and Child aie also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated before A.D. 
340 (llabelon, Guvh lllustri^ Paris, 1900, 1400^), 
and on a variety of nn oiks in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, weie favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, which 
down to the present time lias produced innumerable 
examjdes, some attaining the higliest degiec of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine Child. 

It has sometimes been claimed that the representation^, of the 
Madonna and C'hild art* founded on tluise of the Kjr.Nptian Isis 
suckling Homs (of. Ilud^e, ii. 220-221). Hut ^^ilateve^ the 
stories of the Ai>ocr\pIial Gospels and the later cult of the 
Virgin ina\ owe to the m}th and cult of Isis, the earliest 
examples in w hioh the Madonna and Child are represented are 
purel.^ ( lasfc.iail in form, and there is no reason to doubt their 
origiiialiU. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
pagan i>lian t.\ pe^, since there is a close resemblance bet^cn 
the two, while later Bj\zaiitine images or paintings probably 
borrow certain a^icessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic influences, especially after the cult of the Virgin de- 
\ eloped. But the simplicity of the composition — a mother suck- 
ling or holding her child, would tend to make all representations, 
\\liether jiagan (a goddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in character and type ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the viotif from existing pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemole the Christian representa- 
tions, w'hile an Kg\ ptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a worshipj>er, had been adapted to Christian uses, 
and has frequently been regarded as depicting the Virgm and 
Child (Leclercq, ii. 1125). The same motif is found in Qrax o- 
Roinan, Assyro- Babylonian, and Hindu religious art. The council 
of F^phesus (a.d. 431) defined the manner in which the Virgm and 
Child were to be represented. 

2. Liturgical drama. — The Bambino as an image 
is connected with the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Cbrihtnias festival. The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mystery-plays, wa.s already present in germ botli 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
antiphonal singing and the use of aiitiplions sug- 
gested dialogue, wliile tlie symbolical actions m 
various parts of the seivice suggested dramtatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
departure for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
MS at S. Gall alre^y has a dialogued trope for 
Easter (Gautier, Hist, de lapo^sie liturgique, raris, 
1887, i. 216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Christmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. MS, in which two cantores 
represent the shepherds, and are addressed by two 
deacon.s in the w'ords : * Queni qumritis in pKe.sepe, 
pastures, dicite ? ’ They answer : ‘ Salvatorem 
Christum Dominum, infantem patmis involutum, 


secundum sermonem angelicum.* To this the 
deacons reply: ‘Adest hie parvulus cum Maria,* 
etc. (Gautier, 215). These tropes at first had their 
place before mass, but were sometimes separated 
from it. In the lOtli cent, the Easter trojies are 
connected ^^ith the mimetic action and exhibition 
of the emj)ty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a symbolic act (see the Concordia 
liegularis of S. Ethelwold, Dugdale, Monasticoriy 
L xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas tropes gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a prcBsejge 
{* manger’ or ‘ crib *) with an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy as 
shepherds approached the choir, and heard a boy 
as the angel singing ‘ Gloria in excclsis.* They 
were met by priests quasi obstetriccs singing * Quern 
quecritis,* etc., and the dialogue of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds followed. This is from 
an Officiiim Pastorum used in the 14th cent., and 
probably eailier, at Bouen (Davidson, English 
Mystery Flays, 1892, 173). A similar office occurs 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291 ; and here the 
figure of a child was placed in the preesepe, and it 
is supposed that the onice originated not later than 
the 11th century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the prccsepe probably had a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected with the dialogued 
trope. This OJfirinm Pastorum was eaily con- 
nected with a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, which originally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the movement of a 
star across the church. In a Rouen Officxiim Stcllce 
(Davidson, 176) the kings point to a star and sing. 
The office included the showing of the Viigiii and 
Child to the kings, while they worshipped and 
ottered their gifts. Elsewhere the two ottices 
followed each other, and occasionally they were 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
with their attendants, w'alking in procession to a 
churcli, on one side of the high altar of which was 
a pra’.srpe with the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
such early tlramalic forms the rise of the Mystery- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of tlie 
prccsepe w'as probably not at liist connected with 
the liturgical office, and it still exists as a mere 
spectacle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Mediceval Stage, 1903, ii. clis. 18, 19). 

3. The praesepe. — Later tradition ascribed the 
origin of the jn'cescpe to 5S. BVaiicis of Assisi in tlie 
year 1223. Having obtained the Pope’s permission, 
he caused a scenic representation to be prepared in 
the cliurch at Greccio on Christmas Eve. In it an 
ox and ass figured, and all w^as prepared in accord- 
ance with the narrative of the Nativity in realistic 
detail. The wdiole population flocked to see the 
sight, the saint stood rapt by the manger, and mass 
w^as said (Mrs. Oliphant, Francis of Assisi, 1871, 
223). prccsepia w^ere certainly in existence 

lung before. Tiie earliest form of suen representa- 
tions is probably not now discoverable, but Origen 
says: ‘There is shown at Bethlehem the cave 
where Christ was born, and the manger in the 
cave w here He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 
And this sight is greatly talked of in surround- 
ing places’ (adv. Cusum,hk. i. cap. 1). S. Jerome 
complains that pJigans celebrated the rites of 
Adonis in the cave (Ep, ad Paulinum, 68), but 
after S. Helena built the basilica over the cave in 
A.D. 335 it became a regular place of pilgrimage, 
and was luxuriously adorned. A homily ascribed 
to S. Gregory Thauiuaturgus, and dating at latest 
about the beginning of the 5th cent., and certain 
sermons of B. Proclus, bp. of Constantinople (A.D. 
432-446), both use language which suggests actual 
representations in churches of the Virgin and 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (Pitra, Anal. 
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Sacra^ iv. 394; PO Ixv. 711). Such figured re- 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-csive of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere. In the West the earliest notices of a 
prcesepe are connected with the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at lionie. This church, originally built 
in the 4th cent, by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus ill. 
(432-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S. Maria ad prijeseve ; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the churcli, wnich may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (Usener, 
Religionsgesch, Untersxichungen^ Bonn, 1889, i. 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory in. (731-741) 
as an ‘oratory,’ and in that of Sergius II. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ (Lib. pontif,^ ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘ manger ’ Avas at first only a copy of that in the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory III. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna and 
Cliild in gold. This crih-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory iv. (827-843) erected a similar 
one in the Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘ imagiiiem auream habentem 
historiam dominse nos trie cum diversis et pretiosis 
gernmis.* This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in mediaival and later church 
usage. 

4. The Santissimo Bambino. — Of all examples of 
the prcesepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church of S, Maria in Ara-Cceli at Home is the 
most famous. It is arranged with many accessories 
— side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio — and exhibite<l from Christmas to 
Epiphany. In a grotto are tlie Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. J oseph. Behind arc the 
ox and ass, and grouped around are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and flocks, giving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented bringing presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illusory eflect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, with angels and cherubs. Formerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altfir 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass being concluded, a procession 
of edergy moves towards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, tho bishop removes tlie Bambino from 
tlie arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 1 
borne through tho churcli to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music tlninders 
and censers are swung. Tins done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dre.ssed. 
Tlie Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crowm 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged w ith 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad in cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was ofiered that fresli 
colours might he bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. The vessel which carried it to Home was 
wrecked, but the image was floated asliore in its 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from Jerusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done by St. Imke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati ; and, as it passes 
througli the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
tlie bed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
w'oman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the fraud back in its 
lace. During the night the fiati wxre disturbed 
y knocking at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its own 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino wa.s 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discoinlited. The story is referied 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish ; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, wdien 
cairied to the sick-bed of a child, it red<lens if tho 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Roba di Ronuty 1875, 7411’.; Rouse, FLy 
1894, V. 7; Hare, Walks in Roniey 1903, i. 102; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Keel. RomCy 1900, ii, 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the pnesepCy some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Rouse, loc, cit.)y 
and they are a usual feature in most Roman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being erdche or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of tlie Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a prcesepCy have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 

Literaturb. — The literature has been given in full in the course 
of the article. J. A. MACCULLOCII. 

BAN.— See Cursing and Blessing. 

BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.-Krishna 

Mohan Baneijea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was born 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city, 
i A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kulinSy or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent, w'ero the pioduct of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banei joa w'as no exception, 
and in the capital of India, where lie was brought 
up, the new influences w ere naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1828 the Braliino Sani.^i, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Kammohun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed youn^ Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 
publicly repudiating Hinduism ana all religious 
belief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
l^ossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed by the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave liim countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Duff, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October 1832 finally saw Krishna Mohan Baner- 
jea received into the Christian Church by Dr. 
Duff. 

The great native reformer, Rammohun Roy, was 
still living in 1832 at the time of Bancrjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
a European. But the jounger possessed an intensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun Roy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christian!^, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief; out 
of ^^hich, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Christian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clerg^ nian of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church, 
III the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
leligious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity. He has justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Review, founded in 1844, on ‘The Kulin Brahman 
of Bengal ’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice’ in the 
JRAS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
publication of a work of great importance in 
Its day, the Encyclopcedia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
Years we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Mclrkandeya Purdna and the Narada 
Pahchnrdtra, both published in the Society’s Biblio- 
theca Indica; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava, a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Rigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modern 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism, SatyaKama 
proceeds by the historical metliod, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing eflorts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyaya earliest, then the 
Vaii^esika and the Sankhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues. As a critic in the West- 
minster Review in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstucker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr, Banerjea ‘ had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstucker himself regarded the 
Mimaiiisa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell (Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the Sankhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
against his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Sankhya denial of a Sui)reme Soul is now 
accepted without question by modern students. 
The atheism of the Sankhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of trans- 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mac- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Dr, 
Banerjefi’s position in regard to Vedantic pan- 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the Westminster 
Review, is similarly not far from the position of 
modern Sanskritists. Vedantic pantheism, accord- 
ing to the Dialogues, is essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the aualism implied and inherent 
in the idea of duty. 

The author’s erudition we find more directly 
enlisted in the cause of Christianity and his 
countrymen in The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity , published in 1875 It belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary Aork in the 19th cent., 
in which stress was laid upon the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Christian doctrines. 
Dr. Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Puru§a, the primeval male,* else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of Goa, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to llindus tlian it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
JSational Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
sc^holar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years* existence of the University. His 
])iiblic services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘ Companionship of the Indian 
Empire’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

lATZKkTVKK.^Bwgraphical Sketch by Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1893 ; cf. History of the Church Musionary Society^ 
London, 1899, vol. i. pp. 807 f., 815, vol. ii. pp. 608-524; G. 
Smith, Life of Alexander Duff^ London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BANIA, BANYA(Skr. vanijyajbanijya, ‘trade, 
traffic*). — A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bania, Banyii, or Viini, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,696 ; the Oswal, 382,712; the Marwari, 
40,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Kajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the observances of 
tlieir religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish ex]>enditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu ; and 
though a sniall minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When husband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
AgarwAla sub-caste is Lakshmi, goddess oi fortune 
and beauty, who in tl^e later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 
* Rigveda, Mapcjala, x. 90. 


consort of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the Sraddha, or mind-rite, for the r^ose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the plpal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina laith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwar, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the signilicjint name of Bhojak, 
‘ eaters.* They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicatccl to the footprints of the saints 
wdio have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Osw^al are the Jaina Jatis, 
w’ho are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 
bility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage to the chief holy places of Jainism 
— Mount Abu, Palitana, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sameta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
of the Jin as are said to have attained beatitude; 
Satranjaya and Girnar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Kishabhanatha and Nemi- 
niitha ; Charidrapuri, where Vasupujya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the aeath of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on tlie cult of the Tirthakaras, * the finders 
of the ford* through the ocean of sarnsdra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy se.oson, which resembles the retreat (vdrHka) 
of the Buddhists, wdien the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the BaniRs is the 
Marw ari, wdio take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Kajputana. According to the Census 
of 1901, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
abad, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worslnp the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Ambu, Jaypal, and Hilaji, 
w hose shrines are at Sirohi in Marwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar w^orship Balaji of Tirunati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, Kshetrapala, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abu. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vailabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontiffs, known as ^^aharaja, or 
‘great king,* acquired rather disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated Maharaja lil)el 
case w hich w'as tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Grow se at Mathura : 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, and arc not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self restraint, even in matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal ; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious, that the 
Slaharaja of Jaipur was ino\ed to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaish^iaNas in general, that all his subjects 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, liad landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fluence that confessedly formed youn^ Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 
publicly repudiating Hinduism and all religious 
belief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
^ossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed hy the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what lie felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Duff, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October 1832 finally saw Krishna Mohan Baner- 
jea received into the Christian Church by Dr. 
Duff. 

The great native reformer, Rammohun Boy, was 
still living in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect, and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
a European. But the younger possessed an intensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Bammohun Boy’s campaign had been that of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as ho conceived 
it to be], and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was fro a 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief; out 
of ^^hlch, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Cliristian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clerg} man of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Boman Church. 
In the Anglic*an community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of theological and 
loligious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity. He has justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature. But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numljers of the Calcutta 
lietnew, founded in 1844, on ‘The Kulin Brahman 
cd Bengal ’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice’ in the 
JJIAS, written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
jmblication of a wwk of great importance in 
Its day, the Encycl(yp(zdia Bengalensis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali. In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presentea to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
years we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Markandeya Purdna and the Narada 
Pahehardtra^ both published in the Society’s Biblio- 
theca Indica ; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava, a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Rigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosoj)hy^ an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
karna [Desire of Truth], representing the modem 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism. Satyakfima 
proceeds by the historical inetiiod, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of which Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyilya earliest, then the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of the Dialogues^ As a critic in the West- 
minMer Review in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstucker of London University, observes, no 
WTiter before Dr. Banerjea ‘ had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstucker himself regarded the 
Mimaiiisa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell (Sanskrit Literature) and others regard 
the Sankhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis or the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however. Dr. Banerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
against Ins early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Sankhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepted without question by modern students. 
The atheism of the Saiikhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr. Banerjea associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of trans- 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mac- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Dr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Ved antic pan- 
theism, reinidiated by his critic in the W eshninster 
RevicWy is similarly not far from the position of 
modern Sanskiitists. Ve<lantic f»antheism, accord- 
ing to the Diala^ueSy is essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is i)rofe8scdly a denial of man, 
and fails to sujiply the aualism implied and inherent 
in the idea of duty. 

The author’s erudition we find more directly 
enlisted in the cause of Chiistianity and his 
countrymen in The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity, published in 1875 It belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary Aork in the 19th cent., 
in wdiich stress was laid upon the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Christian doctrines. 
Dr. Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Puru§a, the primeval male/ else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence. Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Hindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
National Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise hau no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized liis position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867--18G9, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University. His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘ Companionship of the Indian 
Empire’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

liiTKRATiiRE. —JJtof/rapAica/ Sketch by Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1893; cf. History of the Church Missionary Society ^ 
London, 1899, vol. 1. pp. 307 f., 815, voi. ii. pp. 608-624; O. 
Smith, Life of Alexander Duff^ London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BANIA, BANYA (Skr. vaniyya,iani;‘ya, ‘trade, 
traffic*). — A generic name for the p*eat merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India, Under the 
titles of Bania, Banya, or Vani, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901. But this does not include numerous j)rac- 
tically identical castes, like the AgarwMa, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Os^^al, 382,712; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
exaiiii)les of the religion of this caste in general. 

The Agarwala, who are found in ^eatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Kajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the Jaina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion U) a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are ])rocise and liberal in the observances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans. Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu ; and 
though a spiall minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Motlicr-goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain fiom sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the tM^o creeds. 
When liusband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Agarwala sub-caste is Lakshml, goddess or fortune 
and beauty, who in tl^e later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regardeil as the 

* Rigveda, Mapf^ala, x. 90. 


consOTt of Vishnu. They are careful to perform 
the SraddJui, or mind-rite, for the repose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the pipal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina mith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Mar war, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 

‘ eaters.* They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicatea to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatis, 
w’ho are Dound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 
bility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage to the chief holy places of Jainism 
— Mount Abu, Palitana, Parasnath (see artt.) ; 
Sameta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
oftheJinas are said to have attained beatitude; 
Satranjaya and Girnar in Kathit^war, sacred re- 
spectively to the Jinas Kishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha ; Charidrapuri, where Vasupujya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the aeath of Vardha- 
mana. The worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tirthakaras, ‘ the finders 
of the ford* through the ocean of samsdra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the We‘5tern Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
olierings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat {var^ikei) 
of tiie Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhisniy 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of iOOl, they number 49,108, the vast majority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
aba^l, but settle in all parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally woiship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they ^^orship 
as their family deities Ambu, Jaypal, and llilaji, 
whose shrines are at Siruhi in Marwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worshii* Balaji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in Pwna, Kshetrapaia, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abu. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontiffs, knoMii as Mahaiaja, or 
‘great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful nqtoriet}' 
in connexion with the celebrated Maliaraja Jil)el 
cose which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Cirowse at Mathura : 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, ami are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life conbi>ts rather in social 
enjoyment than In solitude and mortification Such a creed la 
naturally destructixe of all self restraint, even in mattera where 
iiidiil^nce is by common consent held criminal ; and the 
profliffacy to which it has j^ivon rise is so notorious, that the 
AlnhirAj^ of Jaipur was mo\od to expel from his capital the 
ancient imi^ of Gokiil Chandrama, for which the aect enter- 
taineil special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Vaibhva\as in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before thev appear in his presence, to mark their 
foreheads with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva.’ 

Litbraturr.— F or the Aprarwala and Osw&l, see Risley, 
Tribet and Castes of Benaal, 1891, i. iff., ii. 160 f.; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the Norih-Wesiem Provinces and Oudh, 
1896, i. 23, iv. 104 f. For the Maj-wari, Bombay Gazetteer, xv. 
pt. i. 191, xvii. 75, xviii. pt. i. 278 ; Rdijmtdna Censtis Repart, 
1901, i. 165 ; Panjdby do 1. 827 f. For the Vallabh&ch&rya, 
[Karsandas Mulji], Ilistorjf of the Sect of the Maharajas or 
VaHabhacharyas in Western India, 1866 ; Report of the Maharaj 
Libel Case, fionibay, 1862; Growse, Mathura, a District 
1883, 261ff. W. CllOOKE. 

BANISHMENT. — i. Banishment (putting 
under ‘ ban ’ or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 
nunishment of expelling an oflender from his native 
land. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that in very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed tlie 
rule of its head wjis cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest uay, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer w’as to expel 
him from its boundaries. Wo find evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2. Ill ancient I'^rael, banishment invariably 
occurs as a Divine, not a human, punishment. Such 
was the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden ((jn 3'“^), and of Cain from the nresence of the 
Lord (Gn 4'**). This penalty was inllicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captivities befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, ‘ the Lord ill gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land ^^hich thy fathers possessed* 
(Dt 30^'*), lent to banishment the character of a 
temporary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
llabbinical Law, ])aiiishinent (guluth) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge {Sifri Num, 60 ; Mak, ii. 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abtalion (Aboth, i. 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling ‘the wise’ refers to ^litical 
ev'ents. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoev 'r 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ I. v. 2 ; cf. also JE ii, 490 f.). 

3. In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Vedic period, for 
lligvcda X. Ixi. 8 clearly alludes to tlie ‘ exile ’ 
[pdrdrrj] as fleeing to the south ; while the later 
coiles prese ribe baiiis'hment for those wlio express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of tlie lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brahmans (Jolly, Recht und 
Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 127, 129, 142). Among 
the Teutonic peoples, banishment was equally w'ell 
known, as is shown by Old High German reecho. Old 
Nor>e rekr, Old Saxon mrekkio, and Anglo-Saxon 
vjrecra, ‘exile,’ ‘outcast,’ ‘wretch’ (cf. Schrader, 
Ecallextkon der indog erm, Altertumskunde, Strass- 
Imrg, 1901, p. 835); while among the Gauls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (I)ottin, Manuel pour aervir d 
f^tude ae Vantiquiti ccltique, Paris, 1906, p. 191 L). 

4. In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 
punishment appointed by law for particular 
offences. The general term in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most part, to those who, to 
escape some punishment or danger, fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
usually voluntary, to escape the death-sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial ; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
and confiscation of property. When appointed by 
law as the punishment for certain offences, banish- 


ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide ; or, if the crime was sacrilege, 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism (q,v.), a form of banishment peculiar to 
Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism should take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each writing 
on an barpaKov the name of the man he considered 
a danger to the IState. He who obtained the 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In Romo, during the Republic, exsilium 
meant banishment innicted by the State as a 
punishment, accommnied by loss of civitas ; if the 
person banished cIkI not cease to be a civis, it was 
not properly exsilium but relegatio. Since the 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizenship, exsilium was very rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to escape 
capital puniSiment ; and in the earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
I into exsilium to another State, by virtue of tiie 
isopolitical relations between tfiat State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the criminal 
being regarded as an admission of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plebiscitum, which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to afford him shelter, fire and 
water (aquee ignis tccti interdictio). In later 
times it became usual to inflict this punishment as 
an ordinary penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment — 
deportatio in insulam — by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within whicli he had 
personal liberty though he suffered loss of civitas. 
This gradually supplanted the old interdictio, 

6. During the Middle Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed btill occurs 
among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banishment was prohibited by Magna 
Charta, but was still practised, as a criminal was 
permitted to go into voluntary exile to esca])e 
death. The punishment was again made legal by 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving Justices power ‘to banish olienders and 
remove them to such parts beyond the seas as 
should be assigned by H.M. Privy Council,’ con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 
given full effect in the reign of James I., 1619 (‘ 100 
dissolute persons to be sent to Virginia’), though 
the name ‘ transportation ’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles li. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fully developed ; political 
offenders and others who had escaped the death- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonies, and these 
contractors faimed out the convicts to the planters 
as labourers. The War of Independence, however, 
ended this system. After 1787, Penal Colonies 
were foundeci in Australia, in New South Wales. 
At first the convicts were employed on Government 
works, but as their numbers increased they were 
hired out to private employers. Supervision was 
necessarily lax, and the convicts terrorized tlie 
country, so that the worst offenders were returned 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians began to 

S rotest in 1835, and transportation gradually 
iminished, till in 1867 the penal settlements in 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished in favour 
of convict prisons at homo. France and Russia 
still maintain the system of transportation. The 
French penal settlements founued in French 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 except for Negro and 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Russia transports 
criminals and political offenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. See Ostra- 
cism, Outlawry, Punishment. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANJARA (Skr. vanij^ ‘a merchant,’ kdraka, 

* doing’). --The tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
India, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in all the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, they are a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Dravidian, but they 
now all trace their descent from the Brahman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their primitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
northern parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan inllu- 
ence. Of the Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been given by Cuuiberlege from the Wun 
district of the province of Berfir. There they seem 
to be descendants of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalman history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dholnur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, History of India, v. 100 ; Briggs, 
Ferishta, i. 579). 

I. lleliyion of the Dcccan Banja ras : witchcraft. 
— In the legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe, 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiiitual 
adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a hhngat, or devotee (Skr. hhaJeti, ‘faith,’ 

‘ devotion ’). He is called in to cure all manner of 
disease, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 
fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banjara. They are, says Lyall (Asiatic 
Studies'^, 1st series, 117 f.), 

'terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering and 
precarious existence especially exposes them, in the shape of 
lexer, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles xxhere these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an unlucky hai^ has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In difhcult cases they consult the 
most eminent of tlieir spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but it is usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road to the consultation, and to try the 
diviner's faculty by making him ^ess what it may be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death. The saint works him- 
self into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some 
woman's name. She is killed by her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the dix iner's while to have another fit, and to detect some 
one else.’ 

3 . Gods of the Deccan branch. — These Deccan 
BanjAfas have a large pantheon of deities. First 
comes Mariyai or Manakali, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Ch&ran branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought with them from their original 
home in the Panjfib. With them Guru NAnak, the 
founder of Sikhism, is supreme. They also worship 
B&l&jl, or Kpishna in his infant form ; Tuljft Devi, 


the famous South Indian Mother of Tuljapur in 
the State of Hyderabad ; a number of deified 
men, such as Siva Bhaiyya, a holy man of Pohora 
in the WQn district in the Berar province ; Sati, 
the ghost of some noted woman \xmo perished on 
tlie funeral pyre of her liusband ; and Mitthd 
Bhukiya, a famous freebooter of olden days. For 
the last a hut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, thi.s is a sign that 
the people are engaged in the woiship of Mitthu 
Bhukiya, who is always invoked to give his aid 
when any plundering expedition or otlier crime i.s 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sati. Clarified butter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, the w^orshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3 . Ox‘Worship in Central India . — In Central 
India the Banjaras have a peculiar form of ox- 
w'orship. This animal is known as Hatfuliya (Skr. 
hatya-adhya, ‘ he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay ’), and he is devoted to the service of the god 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and he is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, with 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry shells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their halting-place 
during the heat of the aay. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befalls them, and in illnc.s.s, 
whether of them.selvcs or among their cattle, they 
tnist to the worship of him for a cure. 

4 . Forms of worship in Kdthimcar. — In Kathia- 
war their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata. In Khande'^h they mo-^tly 
worship Balaji and Khandoba, and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the (iondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holi, 
or spring fire-festh al, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known a.s the Vira, or hero proces- 
sion, w hen one of the descendants of an ancient 
w'arrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and the other the biide- 
groom, fast all ilay, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, mohis^es, and butter. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a clotli, as the 
touch of the steam ri.sing from the j)ot bodes evil 
to the couple. This food, w hen cooked, is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re- 
mains must be given to a cow or thrown into a 
river. To allow' a stranger, or the son of a slave, 
to partake of this holy food is considered a griev- 
ous sin, xvhich w'ill bring a fatal curse upon the 
family. This is known as the worship of Vadhi 
DevatA, the god of increase. If this rite, which 
seems to be an elaborate fonn of confarrentio, lie 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in KhAndesh wear the sacred 
Brahmanical thread, worship Balaji, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birtiulay of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainments. In 
NAsik the Lad section worship KhandobA, Bhai- 
robA, Devi, and Ganapati or Gane^a, and keep in 
their houses images rcprooiiting their anco'^tors. 
When they arrive at a village where tliere is a 
temple of MAruti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they w’orship him daily. In Ahmadna^ar their 
family deities are Vyan'koba of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and Marital, the Mother-goddess, whom 
they worship in conjunction wdth the other Hindu 
go^. Their special pilgrimages are made to 
Jejurl in Poona, Pandharpur in SholApur, and 
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Tuljftpur in Hyderabrid, In Kanara they are 
specially devoted to the Krishna cultus. 

5. Religion of the North India Banjdfas, — 
Passing to Northern India — in Chhattisgarh of the 
Cent. Prov, they have a special tribal goddess, 
Panjarl, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Divali, or feast of lamps. 
Farther north those who are Hindus worship the 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
very heterogeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan of Amroha 
in the Moradabad District, and deilied ghosts like 
Hardaur Lala, the cholera-god, and KalU Deo. To 
these, sacrifices of goats are offered ; but some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on tiie altar. In some places, 
as in the Khcri District of Oiidh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of llhagvan or Parame.svara. 

IJTKRATURR. — The best account of the Baniafas of the Deccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cuiiibcrleg:e, printed in 
abstract in Betar Gazetteer, 195 flP., and in full with additions in 
yorth Indian Notes and Queries, iv. 163 ff. For the United 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 149 fT., where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Bombay branch, BG viii. 
169, xii. 107, 112, XV. pt. i. 830, xvi 62, xvii. 161 flf. For Central 
India and the Central Provinces, JAiSB lvui.pt. 1 . 299. 

W. Crooke. 

BANNERS. — I. In considerin^j the use of 
banners from very early times, ana onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and signiiicance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history — until down to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times — banners served 
primarily a * rdigious ’ purpo.se, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
ratlier than to gather peojile togctlier. The in- 
cluding of banner.s, standards, flags, and ensigns 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhap.s in view of modern u.sage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre 
8 [)onded to the staff and the flag respectively. There 
sc(3ins to be no doubt that each of thc.so was repre- 
sented in very early times ; nevertheless, the ‘ staff’ 
— whether 01 stone or, later on, of wood — might, 
and CMdcntly often did, do service for the ‘nag’ 
a.s well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
* flag ’ was a nule engraving figured upon the ‘ staff,’ 
while at other times the Mlag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘staff’ ; for as 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drawing attention to something, 
the thing inclicated could be represented upon the 
upper part of the ‘ staff’ itself, or else it might be 
a separate object attached to the ‘ staff.’ The 
Phcenician cippi, for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal IJamman, wliich often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonably 
suppose, an early form of ‘ sign-post.’ That primi- 
tive pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones ’ of the American Indians. In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘ banner- 
stone.’ These features are the ‘ axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections. ’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘double axe’ which played such an 


important part in Minoan worship.* The presence 
of the perforations makes it probable that these 
‘ banner-stones ’ were mounted for use on a staff, 
or on a handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

* These objects are iisiially made of varieties of stone selected 
for their fine jfrain and pleasing colour, and are carefully shaped 
and finished. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
made of shell are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with great precision longitudinally through the thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the body of 
a bird. . . . Tliey are found in burial mounds and on formerly 
inhabit^ sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of the remarkable culture development which accom- 
panied and resulted in the construction of the great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley.' t 

2 . Banners of a different character were the 

oles carried in battle by the North American 

ndians, to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed among many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various kinds — holy animals, the sacred 
boat, and otlier emblern.s, sometimes also the name 
of a king%t fans and feather-shaped symbols— which 
were rai.sed on the end of a staff, ainl carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

* Being raised on a spear or staff, which an officer bore aloft, 
each standard served to point out to the men their respective 
regiments, enabled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in the confusion of battle.' § 

Besides these ordinary banners, there were also the 
royal banners and those borne by the jirincipal 
persons of the household near the kin^ himself. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry these. || The earliest known representations 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer (B.c. 4000-5000) at IJierakon- 
polis ; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles with various emblems on the top of 
them. Something similar, though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Bamcsi'S I. ; the 
hanner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Ikinners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses ; on the ^eta-fortress of Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed ; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. This is shown in the 
representation of a siege. IT Mention should also 
be made of the masts which stood in front of tlie 
pylons tmA propylons of Egyptian temples. These 
masts were decorated with small flags.** Tlie 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneatli 
the disc there was sometimes a siiecies of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed to 
the chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of the 
battle scenes given in Layard .s magnificent series 

* See Evans, ‘ The Minoan Cult of the liouble Axe,’ in the 
Beport of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions (1908), and art. Axe. 

t See F. W. Hodge in the Handbook of American Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnology,* Bulletin 80, pt. i., 1907), 
art. * Banner Stones,’ where the whole subject is treated, and 
where further literature is referred to. See also Squier and 
Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississijmi Valley (1848); 
Wilson, Prehistoric 3fan (1862); Fergusson, Rude Monu- 
ments {IW72): Squier, Peru (IS77)\ Schliemann, Mycence(lS7S); 
Moorehead, Prehistoric Implements ; Evans, The Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain 2 
(1897). 

X D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, p. 220 ff 

§ Diodorus, i. 86, quoted by Wilkinson, 7'he Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed 1878), 1 . 196. 

II Wilkinson, ib, ; see, further, Rosellini, Mon. CivilL pi. exxi. 
Nos 1-16 ; Rawlinson, Hist, of Ancient Egypt (1881), 1 . 463 ff. 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist qf Art in Ancient Egypt (1883), 
ii. 46. 

** Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. ii. 168 f. ; cf. Champollion, Monu- 
ments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, notices descriptives (1831), 
p. 504. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in several cases chariots are furnished with 
them.* The device usually represented is that of 
a deity. t In the few Phcenician battle-scenes and 
the like Avhich are extant no sign of any banners 
appears, t The Persians^ like the Assyrians, fixed 
their banners on charioU. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags. § The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear ; in later times difteient 
cities carried sacred emblems, e,g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
so on. The Dacians can ied on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of the Chinese at the present day. 
Among Wi^Eoynans there was, firstly, tXiQvexillum, 
This appeals to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the Koman army.ll It corresponds to the modern 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this. 
The vexilla were the * standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service.’ IF 
Secondly, in the Homan army each Tnaniple had its 
own signuin. When the army was on the march 
the si^na were borne in front, but during the battle 
the signiferl stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
polo of tile signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung down, llelow this bar 
there were several discs, varying in number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver ; below 
them w'as the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea^ or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole ; this w'as done at military funerals. 
The signum was also carried on war-galleys. ** The 
standards of the preetorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 
^lalerce ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Emperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines, ‘ effigies ’ (wpoTOfiai), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Koman standards was the aquila, i.e. an eagle with 
oiitstretclied wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole ; this >vas usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory. tt 

Among the Indo- Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharoa Veda (v. xxi. 1?) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as suryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mahabhdrata (XIV. Ixxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana (‘ monkey - bannered’), 
while vr§abhadhvaja (‘bull-bannered’) and maka- 
raketana (‘dolphin - bannered’) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta (Yasna x. 14) there is 
mention of the ‘ kine banner ’ (^rawi draf&o), which, 

* Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, Ist aeries (1849), pi. 14, 
22, 27 ; 2nd senes (1863), pi. 24. 

t See also Iiag:oz1n, Assyria, 1888, p. 262. 

t See Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Phoenicia (1885). 

I Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art tn Persia (1892), li. 842. 

II On a tombstone found at Worms, belonging: to the Ist cent. 
A.D., a soldier is represented carry ingf this on horseback. 

H Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, ii. 673. 

** An illustration of this may be seen, for example, in Du 
Fresne, Familice Auaustoe Byzantines (1682), pi. v. p. 21. 

ft See the exhaustive treatment of the subject m von Domas- 
zewski, Die Fahnen im rOmisohen Heere (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Home, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Caius Marius, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, HN 
X. 16). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus [Germania, vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra, ‘ tribe,’ is cognate etymologi- 
cally with the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, cumhul, ‘ sign ’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes representations ani- 
males ont une sorte do vie magique ; elles mena- 
cent vcritablement ceux vers qui on les tourne ; 
. . . il se degageait d’elles des eftluves magiques, 
salutaires k leurs d^fenseurs, funestes k leurs 
ennemis, et les dieux se mOlaient ainsi aux guerres 
des homines’ (Kenel, Religions de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme, p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chiefly 
of boars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the ligure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gauls as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon eq/brcw7/i5o/, ‘boar-sign,’ ‘helmet’). The use 
of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their word for ‘ banner ’ being meirge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘ sign.’ * 

All these were originally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that tliey would ensure victory, t a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as rally ing-centres, 
though very ancient, was a secondary idea ; this, 
however, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites, An ensign was set up uj)on a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13^ 
cf. ID^ 18^).t This was called a o} (nSs), a word 
which is used in connexion with the setting up of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 21®). 
Another word used in the OT is [degel) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 2^®^* each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literature ll it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc.^F On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Targum Jerushalmi, 
the I)anner of the Hasmonseans had inscribed 
upon it the letters an abbreviation for toj 'd 
" (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh !’). 

3. As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference may be made to what 


* Kenel, Religions de la Gaule avant le christianisme 
pp. 185-186 ; Jullian, Recherches sur la religion gauloise 
pp, 70-71 ; Joyce, Social IJisOfry of Ancient Ireland (UK^.O. 1 
135-137. On Indo-Qermanic banners in jfeneral, see Schrader, 
Reallexikon der xndog, Alteriumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, s.v. 
‘Fahne.’ 

t Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 S 4***^, and the little dwarf 
figures (piffui^im) carved on the prow of Phienioian war-galleys. 

I Cf. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings ’ in the mo<lern Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words ; ‘ Sound the great horn 
for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather us from the four corners of the earth ’ ; see Oesterley 
and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1907\ 

p. 222. 

§ Cf., for OT data on the subject, Cheyne’s art. * Ensigns and 
Standards,* in EBi ii. 1298 f. 

B Bamidbar Rabbah, ii. v. 405*>. 
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are called ‘ Trees of the Law ’ amonp: the Tibetans^ 
These are lofty flaj^staffs, with silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm oi wonder- 
working power, the sacred w'ords : Om Mani •padrm 
hum (* Ah, the jewel is in the lotus,’ i.e. [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosinos). 

‘ Whenever the flajfs are blown open by the wind, and “ the 
holy six syllables ” are turned towards heaven, it counts as if a 
prayer were uttered— a prayer which brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was put up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in Tibet these 
ilagstaffs meet the eye.’ * 

4 . Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military usage, have always played a great 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processional use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse bar wliich is fixed by 
means of a cord to the stall ; in this way the re- 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
IS made of silk, linen, or other material, on wliich 
is embroidcied or j)aiiito<l the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Scripture passage, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of bamieis in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from tlie time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-known story, 
Constantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, roury vUu, On 
awaking, he caused a banner to be made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward the laharum^ as 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Ujioii 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The laharum 
w^as the ordinal y cavalry standard (vexlllum) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Christian symbols upon it. The eagle of victory 
surmounting the pole gave jdace to the sacred 
monogram jilaced within a chaplet ; other Christian 
cmhieiiis were embroidered upon the banner itself, f 
Banners used in procession must have come inU^ 
vogue soon after this. The bearers were called 
drnconii or vexilhferL Bede, in describing the 
approach of St. Augustine and his followers to 
King Etlielbort, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, and the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel, ’J Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘post crucem praice- 
dentibus BigTiis.’§ A later custom was tliat of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Saruni Use. 

Litkraturb.— T he literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. \V. 0. E. OeSTEKLEY. 

BAfJSPHOR (Hindi bans, ‘a bamboo,’ 

‘ to split ’). — A blanch of the pom tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 11)01 the Basor 
and Basulia are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of w hom a large majority are found in the 
United and Central rrovinces. The chief occupa- 
tion of Bflnsphoirs is, as their name implies, w'ork- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But tliey also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu which ail orthodox Hindus impose on 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhisin^ new ed. 1800, p. 210 f. 

f See, further, Eusebius, Vit. Const, i. 81 ; and for illustrations 
of the Idbarum see Du Fresne, op. cit. pi. xii. xiii pp. 34, 37 ; 
Lowrie, Chr. Art and Ardiceol. p. 240. One of the earliest 
extant representations of it is on a gold coin of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d 395). 

t Eccles U\8t. I XXV. Fora cross instead of a standard see the 
illustrations in CabrorsDicf. d’A rchiologie CAr^f. .fasc. xiL p. 247. 

§ Ux8t. Franc, v. 4. See, further, Maskell, Honumenta liitu- 
alia\ 1882, 1 . cxi. 


those who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among all 
branches of the Horn tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India the Vindhyabasini Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyan hills, whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Mirzapur District. They 
also worship local village gods who are venerated 
in the places wdiere they settle, such as Kaliku 
and Samai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
pig, spirituous liquor, llowxrs, and ground rice 
boiled in treacle and milk are offered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship- 
pers. The offering to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in spring 
is celebrated with drinking and coarse reveliy, and 
tlie Kajari in the rainy season, when drunken- 
ness prevails and all rules of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have a great resj)eet for tlie 
snake, and, at the Guriya feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, wdiich are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods by boys and flung into a tank 
— tJie real origin of the celebration probably being 
the expulsion of the powers of evil impersonated 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiate them by laying out food for them, 
which is afterwards eaten by the childicn and 
by crowds. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upon the 
household. At a birth the Baiisphor worship the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree (Ficus indica) in great 
respect, and wdll not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt wdth regard to the Gular (Ficus 
qloinerata) the Semal (Bomhax heptaphyllum). 
No Brahman officiates at any of tlieir rites, all of 
which are performed by a member of the tiibe or 
household. 

Litkraturb. — Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the Forlh-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1806, i. 171 f, W. CroOKE. 

BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

[E. Sidney Hartland.] 

1 . Race and geographical distribution of the Bantu. 

2. Culture and organization. 

3. Totemism. 

4. W orship of the dead and other spirits. Burial rites. 

6. Idols. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Nature-spirits. 

I. Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu. — The term Bantu (pi. of Muntu^ a native 
word meaning ‘ man ’) is applied to that variety 
of the Negro race which, prior to the coming of 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 
predominant in South Africa. The Bantu are 
distinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
and adjacent lands. They were diflerentiated at 
some remote period, probably by intermixture wdth 
a Hamitic stock. They seem to have originated as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Lakes, and thence to have spread 
southward and w estward over the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator they are 
found from the northern shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza right across to the Gulf of Guinea, thus 
embracing the entire valley of the Congo. Still 
further to the north they have thrown out numerous 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, among 
the true Negroes. On the other hand, the latter 
are traceable down the eastern side of tlie Gulf 
of Guinea until they finally disajqjear in French 
Congo, giving place to the Bantu not very far 
south of the Equator. The Bantu never penetrated 
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into that part of Cape Colony which lies west of 
the Great rish River, or into the southern portion 
of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu are usually divided into three main groups, dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which the plural name is formed, 
viz. 

1. The South-eastern ijibes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Chuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Shuna, etc.). 

3. The South-western tribes (Ova-MbOj Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 
groups — 

4. The Northern tribes still living in the region of the Great 
Jjakcs, such as the Baganda, Warundi, Aweinba, and others. 

6. The Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresponds in the 
main to the ethnical peculiarities of the different groups, duo 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they Anally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difference are largely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the incessant wars 
which have resulted in the intermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tribes, or in wholestde emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat, 

2, Culture and organization. — The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, since the peoples 
speaking those languages belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a ell-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
Tlie Bantu peoples are in a fairly uniform stage of 
culture, and may be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
bide the extremes are found — that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearing 
of domestic animals is reduced to a minimum. All 
the Negroid peoples of Africa are acquainted with 
the use of iron ; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are producetf by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or bone ; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 

I ialisade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones, 
ivery village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in tne southern 
portions of the continent) by the knowledge that 
Iiis people m^ gradually desert him and go to 
augment the hollowing of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius of its king. Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
ruins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African liistory ; it has been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, has freqiiently depopulated large tracts of 
country, and lias caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direction. 

In addition ito their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans. 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of leckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only tli rough 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, tliouf^i tlie heful 
of the household, has a very limited power o\er 
the children, who in many cases are liable to he 
sold into slavery by their mother’s hi other, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
property and liabilities. When a Bantu m.arries, 
lie is recpiired to pay what is usually, hut in- 
accurately, called a ‘ bride-piice.’ Where kinship 
is reckoned through women only, this is often jiaid 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advaiiceil to 
tlie stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of his wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers arc often, as among the 
Basuto, limitea by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The mulume, as tlie wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. Tlie 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On this occasion the inalunie 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage ; and, if sur- 
viving, he piesides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a share of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-pnee 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother-right. 

If we turn to the South-western tribes, we liiid 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pi. omaanaa), in w hich kinship w as reckoned 
exclusively through females. These aie now being 
superseded by clans called oruzo (pi. otuzo)^ in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks— to an eanaa through 
his mother, and to an oruzo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. Tlie 
latria potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
imited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
her death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned through tlie eanda. 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in stiict father-right ; but 
the claims of the son as o; //2:o-heir and of his 
sisters’ sons or other eawr/a- heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 58). 

3. Totemism. — Tlie olqect from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former. More rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artilicial pioduct like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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The orf^anization in clans thus disting^uishcd was first observed 
amoDff the North American Indians ; and totems the name 
scientifically adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an OJibwa wora. The condition or status of i>eople8 thus 
organized and possessing totems is known as totemism. Much 
obscurity still hangs over the origin of totemism. Without 
discussing the question here, it is sumcient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in savagery and among peoples who trace 
their descent exclusively through the mother. A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-species, all of which are under a ban or tabu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, they may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way; if killed or found dead, they are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At puberty the children of the clan 
usually undergo initiation into the mysteries and privileges of 
the clan ; not until then are they considered full memiiers. 
Marriage is contra< ted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
clan. As soon as the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
ism begins to decay. No Bantu tribe is in the stage of pure 
savagery. Consequently totemism, though found among them 
as the basis of their social organization, is nowhere in its 
pristine power and de\eIopment. From many of the tribes, 
indeed, it has disafipearccl, leaving only traces of its foimer 
presence. Totcmisiii is often regarded as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it should be oljserved that it lacks some of what 
we are accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as ]>ra\ er and sacrifice. See, further, art. Totbmism. 

(a) Central and South-eastern tribes. — Tlio Bech- 
uana are a congeries of tribes in the centie of 
South Africa, for the most part of common ori^n. 
Livingstone tells us that the difierent tribes 
‘ are named after certain animals. . . . The term 
Bnkatla means “ they of the monkey” ; Dakuena^ 
“they of the alligator”; Batlapi^ “they of the 
fish ” ; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word bmdy to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
you say, “What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if tl’iat had been a part of the worship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term ila, “ hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We lind traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, as the Batau^ “they of 
the lion”; the Banoga, “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tribes now exist’ (Missiona*^ 
Travels, 13). 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and clan, the social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorer’s loose terminology ; but it 
must be said that the tracing of descent through the father 
Instead of through the mother tends to localize the clans, and 
the political instability already mentioned from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different clans localized 
under the rule of a chief soon learns, in the stage of father- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less importance. 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their nither, 
celebrating it in their fe.stival.s, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the cars of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called ‘Great 
Man of the Crocodile’ (Casalis, The Basutos, Lond. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they hajipened to go near one, 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its 
presence by saying Boleo ki bOy ‘ There is sin.’ 
They imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op. cit. 255). 
In the decay of totemism, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of -religious practices relating to the crocodile 
far beyond the bounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genius of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men belonging to many 
clans and, indeed, of difl'erent tribes. But Moshesh 
belonged to the Bakuena; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine ’ to make a chief 
‘ strong.’ ‘ Medicine ’ for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Both among the Basuto and the Bechuana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, ‘ A man who is so bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
our community,’ as if they saw in this bite a Divine 
judgment. Tlie death of a crocodile causes the 
children to cough. Its body is handed over to the 
medicine-men, w'ho slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up wdth mud, 
its hide, teetli, and claws, are used a^ talismans 
(Merensky, Bcitrage zur Kenntniss Sud-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, 132). These usages and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influences 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Khama, 
the famous chief of the Bamangwato, w’as a duyker 
antelope. If one were in agi cement with some- 
thing he had just said, it would be highly respect- 
ful to reply, ‘ Yes, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the chief of the Bakuena, 

‘ Yes, Crocodile ’ (W. C. Willoughby, in JAI xxxv, 
301). - No one dares to eat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whose name he 
bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not be killed without great apolo- 
gies being made to it, and its pardon being asKed. 
Purification is necessary after the commission of 
such sacrilege (Casalis, 211). The great oath of the 
Baperi ‘is that of ka noku, “by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of tliem sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that animal. . . . When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect with religious care the 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
rub their eyebrows with them, saying, “ They have 
slain our brother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they will die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arbousset, An Explora- 
tory Tour to the N.E. of the Colony of the (Jape of 
Good Hope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practise circuincision. 
The ceremony is performed upon boys about the 
of puberty. It takes place at intervals of time 
>^iich depend on the number of candidates. The 
lads who are to be subjected to it are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to resitle for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. When they 
are at length released, they issue with the rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the ‘ schools,’ as they are often called, 
are spread over three periods, held at intervals of 
three years ; but they are more usually completed 
in one term. The discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regard to 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of what 
we should consider moral. The actual perform- 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejected 
by others. Among the Baronga it fell into 
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desuetude in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 163 ; 
Alberti, De KafferSy Amsterdam, 1810, p. 73 ; Joum, 
African Soc.\.24n *9 JAIxxxv. 261, 267, 372; Junod, 
28). The Basuto of Basutoland, the Bechuana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they are esteemed marriageable. 

The Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the south-east, observe the rule of 
exogamy. They are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is breaking down 
{Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore t Lond. 1882, 198; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Natal, Lond. 1867, 46). Among the 
tribes oi the interior it has rarely been recorded. 
A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, oeen noted by a 
German traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
an offshoot of the Bamangwato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Lake Ngami (ZE xxxvi. 
704) ; and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(b) Northern tribes. —Among the northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir Harry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
and its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
serves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that tne clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingly 
destroy or eat it. The mamba, or lung-fish, though 
generally appreciated as an article of diet, is not 
killed or eaten by the Mamba clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan ; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear ; and so on. The word used for 
‘ totem ’ is muziro, ‘ something tabued or avoided,’ 
and is. Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘a fair trans- 
lation ’ of the word totem (Johnston, ii, 687, 588, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
opinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
within the clan. More recent investigations, how- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of tlie same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialo, or place of origin ; and the 
residents in a given village usually belong to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unknown. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Burgt, to whose monograpn we are in- 
debted for all that we know of the Warundi of 
German East Africa, uses the word without any 
clear notion of its meaning. The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fowl are not eaten, though 
the first and last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But whether 
these tabus are to tern ic we cannot say. The 
Warundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the Zambesi. In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is effective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
does not appear. Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information ; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, is really known of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Lake Nyasa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife while the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 187 ; Werner, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of tnem. 
Each of them is said to have a mwiko, or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of puberty. 
The retirement and ceremonies for a girl occupy 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. A 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to call 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac- 
donald, op. tit. i. 125 ; Werner, 123). Tne front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw-like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 
rites. 

The Awemba inliabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mush- 
room are stated to be totems. ‘ But no special 
w^orship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ (JAI xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(t) South-western tribes . — Turning to the Hereros 
in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
already noted. Each eanda has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the otuzo, and are no longer 
observed by the omaanda. Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the oru-esembx (the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘ Our Old Ancestor,’ 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only while the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals. The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle ; they neitlier keep nor eat sneep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle ; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or otlier part 
of the flesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-flesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or with mutilated horns ; nor 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death 01 a member of the clan no sacrifice is offered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
— tliat of the ox-horns — is wanting ; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the sacred lire 
at the werjft (‘village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin — an attempt to import into 
the oruzo a distinctive series of observances parallel 
with, and yet different from, those which were pro- 
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bably characteristic of the eanda^ but which have 
now disappeared. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the tanda^ and has not been transferred 
to the oruzo. It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogamous. At present the Herero prefers to 
marry within the circle of his relatives ; but — 
significant exception— children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda ; if children of two 
brothers, to the same oruzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or girls. 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
or the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites ; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can afford the sole expense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

(d) Western or Forest tribes. — So far as our 
information goes, the vestiges of totemism among 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain — and 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
point to a toteinic origin. They are generally 
known under the name of xina^ orunda^ or kazila 
(compare the ila of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words. The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool call a tabu 
9r)pangu. Tliese tabus are of two kinds. 

There is, first, the personal orunduy observed by 
virtue of a vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to tlie direct 
commands of a Nkici (tutelary god or ‘fetish^). 
Many are self-imposed as a religious observance 
in honour of a Nkiciy or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
freouently named after animals ; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perliaps due to the development of ‘ fetish- 
ism * and idol -worship (see § 5). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission- 
ary, ‘ certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons bearing certain names * (Waddell, Twenty- 
nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africay 
Lond. 1863, 369). Among the Bavili or Fyfi.t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood ; other families ‘ will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude.’ The buft'alo is forbidden ‘to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen- 
ing to the words of Maloango ; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
w^ater to a voice in the bush when asked for it; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabinda, for not giving water to Nzambi (§ 7) and 
her child ; and so on * (I)ennett, Folkl. of the Fjorty 
10, 149; cf. Bastian, Loango-Kustey i. 183 ff.). 
Du Chaillu’s evidence is to the same effect. He 
tells us that the flesh of the Bos hrachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child ; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; and that 
further inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food* was not orunda. Crocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumerated by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, w^hich is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du Chaillu, Equal. Ajr.y Lond. 1861, 308). The 
word ‘ family ’ used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre- 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentley, Pioneering on the CongOy i. 263). 
Further investigation is needed on this point. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zambesi. They reckon 
descent through the father only, though traces 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued ; and the 
young women abstain from a certain lish lest it 
render them sterile (B6guin, Les Ma-liots6, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves or apply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism are the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse ; and though sometimes 
performed upon boys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the boys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (§ 6). Girls on reaching puberty are 
required to undergo seclusion in a Tint called ‘ the 
paint-house,* where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to be 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish all down the West Coast. Tliey 
have probably been introduced from the Negro 
tribes, and seem to be connected with the >vorship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about the 
age of puberty are compelled to be initiated. 
They are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed in the cult of the Society. 
Absolute obedience to its commands is required ; 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. So well are 
these kept that even converted natives refuse to 
speak of the rites. Consequently very little is 
known of tliem. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by tlie uninitiated tliat the 
novices are killed and brought to life again. On 
returning to the village they feign ignorance of 
their language, and even of their nearest relatives 
and the most familiar objects of their daily life. 
‘ Tliey appear dazed, and cannot talk. They want 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes their 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, because “ they 
do not know any better.** They lx3have like 
lunatics, and pretend not to know how to eat; 
even food has to be masticated for them, so 
well do they act their part. After a few days 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear off, and they g^radually resume intelligence * 
(Bentley, i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of which they frequently 
give public demonstration ; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. We may conjecture that here, as elsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upper jaw at puberty. The Mushicongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth into 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage AfHca^ Lond. 
1898, 81 ; Monteiro, Angola and ike River Congo^ 
Lond. 1876, i. 262). The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world ; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of the tribes forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites. — (a) Central and South-eastern tribes. 
— The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of tne Central and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-right as its basis. As already 
pointed out, the change from mother-right to 
father-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
religious rites of each household are performed 
by its head ; those of the tribe are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gi’adually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease with his 
death. The very ancient and world-wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief ; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of owner, provider, 
controller, preserver, behind the veil that separates 
him from Ins survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him ; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
chief is the father of his tribe ; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 
powders : he controls the rain ; he gives or with- 
holds plenty ; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war. ‘ The chief,’ says Merensky, 
‘ is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; ho is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
natural powder is the strongest bond which unites 
his subjects to himself’ (Beitrage^ 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because more 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed — w^orship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe — is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning chief, says M. Junod, 
speaking of the Baronga, ‘ that prayers and sacrifices are always 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned— in national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 
war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divinities an abundant harvest. Their names 


compose the genealogy of the royal family. They are invoked 
one after another; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become the protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of chikwemJbo [ancestral 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
family pride be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed* 
(Les Barongas, 882). 

As the ancestors of the chief are worshipped on 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a conception which is the 
natural con.sequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to be entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. Sometimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to be remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will * die of cold on the 
mountains.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally ; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Bel. Syst. 146, 226 ; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes; it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 
More usually, however, the visits of the dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead husband is jealous 
of his wife ; and, before she marries another, the 
spirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
when the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than m dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioned among the animals held by the 
Zulus to be manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may be 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
diles or hycenas to be manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may be credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs ; others are 
incarnations of the common people ; and one kind 
is shared by chieftainesses with commoners (Calla- 
way, op. cit. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them ; and they are never 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the animals referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ox. The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
cattle-pen, or kraal, is placed in the centre of the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos buUd their villages in horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
between the two ends. Farther to the north the Bavenda 
huts are scattered irregularl> in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower corners. Each 
tribe has its own type of village ; but in any case, the kraal 
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Baptism never appears among the conditions of 
discipleship (c»q, Mt Lk ; and this 

silence can hardly be accidental. We find instead, 
in final interviews with the inner circle, promise 
of a Spirit-baptism, to which John had referred 
as distinctive of Messiah (see Lk 24^, Ac IB®, 
Jn 20“, cf. Jn 14-16). But nothing is said as to 
water-baptism as entering into Messianic baptism 
(the two are contrasted in Ac 1® IB®), which is 
referred to in terms recalling His own words 
al)Out the purely spiritual baptism of suffering 
(Mk 10®®**||). Christ’s direct sanction, then, for 
water-baptism by His followers after His own 
earthly life (Jn 3® does not apply here) must 
depend on our view of Mt 28*® [Mk 16*® not being 
an original part of Mark’s Gospel]. 

There Is no real jfround for douhting the authenticity of 
Mt 281 as part of Mt.*8 Gospel in its final form (of. F. II. Chase 
in JThSt VI. 483 flP.). But this is far from settling its historicity 
as a word of Jesus Himself. The clause touching baptism as 
part of the * disci pling^ ' of ‘all the nations* might easily arise 
as merely descriptive and directive of the Church's actual 
practice in the matter, whenever and wherever this Gospel was 
composed. P^or the same reasons it cannot be held to settle 
the question of the formula originally used (see the careful 
discussion in Rendtorff, Die Tanfe tin (Jrchristentum, 1006, 
p. 39 ff., for both points). Further, had Paul known of such a 
commission to baptize, he could hardly have said, os he does 
in 1 Co IH * Christ did not commission me to baptize, but to 
evangelize.’ Cf. p. 381». 

(c) Apostolic — This, in its conjunction 

of water-baptism with the Spirit sensibly out- 
poured, seems due to the Apostles’ own initiative, 
like other primitive (Miristian rites, the forms 
of which were adopted instinctively from their 
Jewish training. Tlius when, on the crucial Day 
of Pentecost, the Messianic Spirit described in 
J1 2®®*^* was felt to be ‘ poured out’ upon Messianic 
Israel, in fulhlmont of Jesus’ promise ami in 
ratification of His Messianic dignity (Ac 2*®'®®), it 
w as most natural that Peter, appealed to for the 
terms of participation in the manifest Divine 
presence, sliould reply : ‘ Kepent, and let e«ach of 
you get baptized in the name of Jesus Messiah 
unto remission of your sins, and ye shall receive 
the free gift of the Holy Spirit,’ and so escajie the 
fate of ‘ this crooked generation ’ — revealed as 
such in its treatment of Messiah. This thought 
connected itself with the closing words of the 
passage just cited from Joel: ‘And it shall be, 
tliat whosoever shall invoke the name of the Lord 
shall be saved,’ i.e, from wrath in ‘the day of the 
Lord, the great and notable day.’ There was a 
recognized connexion between solemn invocation 
of the Lord as Protector and the rite of baptism. 
Possibly this had existed in John’s baptism ; it 
certainly did so in that of proselytes, with which 
the former Avaa perhaps felt to have affinity — an 
affinity whicli affronted Pharisees and scribes (Lk 
7®®). Thus Mainionides (Issure Ihah^ 13) says : 
‘ Israel was admitted into covenant by three things ; 
namely, liy circumcision, baptism, and saciifice. 
Circumcision was in Egypt. . • . Baptism was in the 
wilderness before the giving of the Law, for it is 
said: “Thou shaft sanctify them . . . and let 
them wash their garments ...” ISo, whenever a 
Gentile desires to enter the Covenant of Israel 
and place himself under the wings of the Divine 
Majesty, and take the yoke of the Law upon him, 
he must be circumcised and baptized, ana bring a 
sacrifice.’ This passage bears directly upon the 
baptism of Gentile Christians ; but it casts light 
also on the genesis of Jewish Christian baptism ; 
for, apart from circumcision, the case.s were largely 
parallel. Sinful Israelites, too, needed to re-enter 
the covenant in a deeper sense (‘ the new covenant’ 
of Jer 31®*®^-, Mk 14®^ ||, 1 Co IB®)— on the basis of 
Messiah’s ‘sacrifice’ for them (Is 53*^-, cf. Ac 8®®®^-, 
He 9-10)— so placing themselves ‘ under the wings 
of the Shekinah ’ for protection (cf. He 6* ‘ Repent- 
ance from dead works and faith fixed upon God,’ 


and Ac 20®* ‘ Repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus’), and pledring themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘ clean water ’ 
of Ezk 36®®®^- would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zee 13*). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive : ‘ Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 
thy sins, invoking his name ’ (Ac 22*®). 

How fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allegiance 
they involved, and, on the other, confession of Jesus 
as Messiah or Lord (as Jahw'eh was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 20®*), appears from Ro 10®®^*, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described as ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord,’ 
J1 2®® being cited in support of the descrip- 
tion (cf. Ac 9*^-®*). ‘With the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation’ (Ro 10*®); that is the 
outward or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which ‘righteousness’ is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in the water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which raul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
jiarallel statement suggests that salvation was at 
first thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com- 
munity's state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism— ;/rowi the old sinfiil 
state to the new, holy, or consecrate one— the 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
Judjeo- Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘the saints’ (cf. Col 1*®^- ‘who rescued us from 
the sway (i^ovala) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love ; in 
\\hom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
b(diever’s fitness, qua believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in tlie act and article of 
baptism, ‘sealed’ by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Baul’s teaching as 
to Imptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Judieo - Christian thought, it goes far 
further in inwardness and psychological analysis ; 
and it is needful to study tlie two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when wo come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rite and 
its symbolism. 

Baptismal ‘ laying on of hands ’ confirms the view of baptism 
as simply an Apostolic practice derived from Jewish usage. As 
referred to in He C^, ‘doctrine of baptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e,g. John's, cf. Jn3‘<^, AclO^ff) and of laying on of 
hands,’ it is a piece of Jewish symbolism for which no word of 
Christ can be cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As such it constituted the 
psyCiioIogical moment W’hen the Messianic gift, or Spirit- 
baptibiii, was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 8H lOo, yet see l(H4<f- 
for * the gift ' before baptism and apart from laying on of 
hands). There is no evidence that this act was confined to 
Apostles (the case in Ac is exceptional, as the admission 
through Apostles of a netv class of believers, the Samaritans) ; 
it might be performed by any member of the Spirit-bearing 
community. This appears not only from Ac OHi (cf. 838) but 
also from 1 Co 1^^, where Paul could not so have spoken had he 
performed this most impressive part of baptism in the case of 
his Corinthian converts generally. It was an edifying symbol, 
with no constant or essential relation (save, perhaps, in the 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit-baptism, God’s ‘seal’ of 
‘ ownership ’ upon His ‘ heritage * in * the saints ’ (Eph li4. is 
cf. Tit 214). 

2. Significance of baptism.— («) One, yet various. 
— From the first, and in all circles, baptism im- 
plied definite identification with Jesus as Messiah 
or Lord, the head of the Messianic kingdom or 
the Botly, the determinative centre of life for tlie 
whole spiritual organism. After ‘ baptism in the 
name of the Lora,’ a man was regarded as ‘in 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord.’ Jesus the Christ was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49®) for His own, and He, 
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as Lord, became the very sphere of the religious 
personality of the baptized, hence fitly called 
* Christians/ The metaphor of the maniage bond, 
used in the OT of the moral union between 
Jahweh and Israel, is in the NT applied to the 
relation between Christ and the Church ; and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate spiritual relation 
already virtually present in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love (Eph cf. 1 Co 6^^ ‘he that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit*). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather diflerently 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT associations of covenant and 
Messiah, as related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, bound up with 
his profound idea of faith as the bond ^tween the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘our life* (Col 3^). 
liut to both baptism was corporate in idea, ‘ into 
one body * (1 Co 12’®, cf. while repentance and 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no less than by Paul. Still the ditter- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s being the more experimental 
or psychological. He alone could pen passages 
like Ko 6®^*, Cal implying such spiritual 

identity with Christ by faith as resulted in liis dis- 
tinctive metaphor of baptism as formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Uo 6’*^*, 2 Co 
cf. 1 P 3^^ 4’^- 1®* which are probably 

adaptations of Pauline ideas to a less mystical 
inoae of thought). 

(/}) The psychological side of baptism , — In all 
attempts to extriact from the NT a connected view 
of primitive baptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its essentially experimental 
nature. Ileally to enter into its meaning, we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris- 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresli Chris- 
tian beginnings, whether in revivals of religious 
life, as seen, e,g,, in George Pox’s Journal^ or on 
tlie more virgin soil of the mission field. While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of the rite, as compared with the Sjurit- bap- 
tism — the distinctive Christian element (Ac 1°), — 
the latter saves us from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due proiKirtion 
between the two is preserved by the vital experi- 
enoesof mission convert8,iii relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. So seen, baptism is 
tlie seal by which life-giving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ko 4^^**) is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation from the sphere of moral deadness, and 
%into that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more effective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
newness of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘efficacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid tne experience of ‘ regenera- 
tion * — both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soul. So is it ‘regenerative 
M^ashing and Holy Spirit renewal* (Tit 3®) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense ; it is the 
final stage in experience of ‘salvation* (in prin- 
ciple) from self and ‘the world* to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. 

(c) Symbol and sacrament. — It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
sacrament, i.e. a symbol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by faith. But all is psycholorf- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised above the 
level of the magical or guo^i-physical conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to perfected Hebraism — the religion of revelation 
anti faith. 

The recent attempt of the etrict * relirious-historical ’ school 
in Germany ami elsewhere to trace the innuence of the nmg^ical, 
non-ethical notion of sacraments, prevalent in the ‘ syncretist ’ 
or mixed reli^ous consciousness of the age, upon the NT 
writers and their circles, is for the most part mistaken. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it fails to read 
Paul’s language sutficiently in relation to his iiersonal experi- 
ence and essential teaching of faith as the universal coefficient 
of all spiritual blessing (€#c inVTeco? els ttiVtiv, Ro 1**0 » while it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul’s own belief and the 
suggestions of terminology used by him in becoming * to the 
Greeks a Greek.’ In a word, it confuses Paul the missionary 
with Paul the theologian. Tlie only excuse (or this theory as 
regards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single passage, 1 Co 
15^, where Paul in passinpf seized upon an arg, ad twin, from 
a usage existing among his Christian converts, without mean- 
ing to give it his positive sanction (see 11^ (or minor abuses as 
left over against his own coming). On the w hole subject see 
Kendtorff, vie Taufe tm (Irchnst^turn, pp. 16-37. 

3. The baptismal formula. — To sum up : as bap- 
tism had in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
consecration, with a twofold reference — n*oni an 
old state and to a new — , so W6U} it in Christianity. 
It denoted (1) the convert’s attitude towards his 
past sinful state with its ‘dead works,’ or towards 
God as sinned against (lie 6’, Ac 20^’) — repent- 
ance ; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(He 6’) or Christ (Ac 20-’), as the ground of hope 
for the future, of which Christ’s resurrection was 
the guarantee or tyi>e (cf. 1 P 3®'). The practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of which was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept- 
ance of the new subject of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in Peter’s words 
(Ac 2®^"^), ‘Kepent, and let each of you get 
liimself baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sins,’ etc. The phrase ‘ in tlie 
name’ now calls for closer consitieration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage (e,g, Ac P®, Rev 3^ 
11’®) that ‘name’ was an ancient synonym for 
person.’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 
Greek of the time sliow that tlio expression ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to proprietorship. Thus a payment is 
made eh dvofid tlvos, ‘into so-and-so’s account*; 
a petition is presented eh t6 tov fiaaiXtcjs 6vofia, ‘ to 
the king's person ’ ; and, still more significantly 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘ in the king^s 
name* (Kendtorff, op, cit, p. 9f.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2’’-)> which was further de- 
veloped in Christian thought after the Apostolic 
Age, in the notion of the militia Christi (see 
Harnack’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi- 
tive Christian baptism, ‘ the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps 115’ where ‘ mercy ’ 
and ‘trutli’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro- 
tection. In any case the formula ‘ in the name 
of,* with or without associations from OT usage 
( = D2^S rather than so Dalrnan), came to have in 
all Cliristian circles— though with different shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others — 
the pregnant sense of identification between the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the personal pro- 
perty of the other, as part of the people of peculiar 
possession (\a6s eh irepnroLy}<nv with otlier synonyiiiB 
in 1 P 2®’’ ; TepioOaios, Tit 2’^) and the ‘ bondservant * 
of the true Lord (see 2 Co 4®), as all NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘ the I^ord 
Jesus,* usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘ the 
Christ* or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘The Lord Jesus’ seems, indeed, to grow 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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fession, viz., ‘Jesus is Lord.’ Reading; 1 Co 12^ 
‘ No man can say Kijpios ’Ii 7 (roDs save in Holy Spirit’ 
(cf. 1-^ 6^0, in the li^ht of Ro 10® ‘If thou con- 
fess “the utterance’^ more fully rd (>, TTjt 
TTLOTTews ^ Krjp6(r(rofi€v) in thy mouth (phrases just 
([noted from Ht 30*^ cf. Eph 5®® ‘ cleansing it with 
the washing of water ip to wit, Kvotos 

'Irjffovs (cf. Ph 2”), and believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordshin, Ro 1^), thou shalt be saved ’ — 
one perceives this clearly. ‘ Christ J esus,* as distinct 
from ‘Jesus Chiist’ ( = Jesus the Chiist), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah)’ — wlience ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptisin’ (Eph 4®). Ihit did 
the formula used in baptism, els rd 6vofia rod Kvplov 
*lr)crov (Ac S*® 19®, 1 Co 6^^), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 
explicit icfercnce to the unity of God as must 
have been the heart of proselyte bajitism ? This 
is suggested not only by 1 Co 8® (rjfiiv eU Oeds, 6 
Trarrjpy i^ od rd tt6.vto. Kal T)p.€is els avrSu, Kal eU 
Ki'pLos, *Iy(ToOs Xpiards, di od rA irdi/ra Kal ijpLeis At’ 
avToVf cf. Eph 4®^ ), but also by the constant dual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 14^ ‘ liaving his name and the name 
of his Father written on their foreheads’). The 
use of a Trinitarian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 13^^ Ac 19^^*® 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism : so also 
I Co It is probable, them, that God the 

Creator was in some way confessed in baptism 
(cf. Hennas, Mund. i. 1 : ‘ First of all yield uelief 
[TrLdTtvaov^ that God is one,’ etc.) ; yet exactly in 
what form remains an open (luestion, one which 
depends ujion anotlier, to which attention has 
recently been directed (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
chisniHS ilvr Urthristenheity 1903). 

4. Procedure in baptism. — Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- 
ward by sub-Ai)()stoiic (diiistiaii usage, both of 
which make it unlikely tliat ]>aptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstiact a conception to suit tlie intense moral 
leality of the religious crisis in question. Tlie 
lite itself had a concrete setting of ethi(;al exliorta- 
tion and }»ledging, to which missionary experience 
of all ages alloids parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession Kvpios 'Irjaovs was pro- 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for baptism, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated 
l)y the ‘Two ^^'ays’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didache, 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord,’ Did, 9®, and perliaps originally in 7^ 
likewise) pledged the baptizeci to tlie Christian 
obedience (cf. Justin, Apol, 6, /3touv of/rws dOvaa&ai 
vTTiax^^i^Tai ) — a pledge wliieh may have been weekly 
renewed in early Christian worship, at least in 
certain regions. For in Rithynia-Pontus, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians 
us^d in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 
‘ pledge themselves with a solemn oath (sacramento 
se obstringere) not to tlie commission of any erime, 
but to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faitli, denial of deposit when called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical 
in tone, but also as to the obligations undertaken 
in baptism, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witness of those best able 
to answer (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus the Didache, after giving the 
‘Two Ways,’ continues: ‘All these things first 
pronounce and so baptize,’ a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 28^® ‘ Disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name . . ., teaching 
{5i5d(TKovT€s) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to you* (6cra ipeTeLXd/uLrjp^a, di8ax^ Kvplov con- 
sisting of ivToXal), Tliere is, moreover, hardly a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘ Two Ways,’ as found 
in the Didnche and related documents, goes back 
to the Jewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
under the figure of a Way of Lite and a Way of 
Death set before men, found in the OT, but also 
among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
Christian form, reference may bo found even in 
the Pauline letters {e,g, 2 Th 2^® irapabbaeis As idi- 
ddxOrjTCy Ro 16*^ toOs . . . TrapA tV 8i8ax^v fjv 
vfjLeis ifidOere Troiouvras, where dixocrraalaL and <TKdv- 
8a\a are in view, 1 Co 4^"^ rAs 65ovs ptou tAs iv 
Xpterrep [ It/ctoC], KaOCjs iravraxov iv wdarj iKK\rj(rl(f, 
8ibd(TKiA)), Most significant is the language of 
Ro where occurs tlie notion of j)iior * bond- 
service ’ to sin ‘unto death,’ followed by obedi- 
ence to a TuTTos 8i5axv^ issuing in new ‘ bond 
service’ to ‘righteousness,’ or to God and Chiist, 
and the end ‘ life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2^® 
‘ Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
fortliwitli abstain from iniquity,’ which is the 
human side of the seal ^aced on God’s firm 
‘foundation’ of piety among men. All this sug- 
gests such a formal renunciation of tlio service of 
JSin as the Way of Death, and a placing of oneself 
under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emerges 
after the sub- Apostolic age in the abrenuntiaf lo 
diaboli and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
(XpL(TT<p (TvvTdaaojjiai ; cf, the Two Ways of ‘ teaching 
and dominion’ in Barn. 18). This is perhaps the 
key to the descri[)tion of baptism in 1 P 3-^ * not 
a putting a>\ayot filth in the sphere of the flesh 
(as by water), out the appeal of a good conscion(‘e 
<lirectcd to God,’ as pledged to give part and lot in 
Christ’s resurrection to those who yield ‘ obedience 
of faith’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
specially to the invocation of the Name by the 
candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex unimo of the true allegiance ; 
whereupon the latter sealed the reception of the 
candidate into the holy community by invoking 
‘the fair name’ of the Lord Jesus upon his head 
(see Ja 2'^, cf. Rev 7^ 9^ 14^ 22^). 

This human sealing by sacred formula was 
normally countersigned, as it were, on tlie Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
(‘Holy Spirit’ as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deej)er 
and abiding consciousness of which the Christian 
hencefortli utters his soul in the word ‘Father’ 
(Ro 8^®, the Aramaic exclamation, Abba, even 
passing into use in Gentile circles ; cf. Maranatha, 
‘Lord come,’ 1 Co 16®^ Did, 10). Such Divine 
‘conlirmiiig’ of the baptized ‘into Christ’ as a 
member of His Body, by an ‘unction,’ a sealing, a 
giving of the Spirit in ‘earnest’ (dppapdjv, 2 Co 
took place in experience at baptism. But as it 
issued from a more secret working of the S[)irit, 
as author of the faith wliicli qualified for baptism, 
so it gave place to an abiding ‘ fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit’ (2 Co 13^^) in which Christians shared 
and by which tliey were ‘ led ’ in their ‘ walk * 
(Ro 8®’ Gal 5'®"*^). The eltect of all this was 
such a spiritually real, or mystical, union with 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ SiS 
‘put on ’ like a robe (Gal Z^), or again as entering 
the believer as his ‘ life ’ (Ro 8^®, Gal 2^®). 

Immersion and affusion, — Immersion seems to 
have been the practice of the Apostolic age, in 
continuity with Jewish proselyte baptism ; and 
it is implied in Paul’s language, especially in his 
figure or biuitisin as spiritual burial and resurrec- 
tion (Ro 6®"®, Col 2^®). But the form was not held 
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essential ; and when conditions presented practical 
difficulties— whether local, climatic, or due to 
^lysical weakness — it came to be modified (cf. 
Did. 7). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent, onwards, as regards 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine allusion). 

S. Adult and infant baptism.— So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the ease, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation with 
God as an individual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modern sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of Avliich the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his householu. Any change in his 
religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is neeued 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, objectively 
or socially considered : tlie onus prohandi falls 
entirely on those 'sn ho, under the influence of certain 
modern modes of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, Le, with duo regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood to 
the Christian community in a ditterent relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
know of the Jewish practice touching proselytes— 
which usually regulated practice among Gentile 
Christians— makes it most improbable tliat Chris- 
tianity hcie introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its maik 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ (i.e. for 
Christian motives, Eph 6^’**), must have been 
view^ed as already Chiistians in status or objec- 
tively-ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with ‘ those of the household of faith ’ 
and not with ‘ those without.’ This went back to 
infancy ; for I’aul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘ holy,’ i.e, objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co V*), No subjective 
difterence between such children and others is 


implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as in Judaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col 2^^”’*). The only possible doubt is whether the 
child 'was regarded as baptized vicariously in its 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that ‘ a little prose- 
lyte’ is baptized without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism ; where only the mother, baptism 
is conferred ‘on the author!^ of a beth d%n* or 
Jewish court of law (see C. ’fay lor. Two Lectures 


on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ^ p. 54 ff.). 
In either case its effect is only provisional j the 
child is brought within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective will, just as with the circumcision of 
a born Jew, who, as a rule, became a ‘ son of the 
Law,* and was publicly accepted into the visilde 
membership of the Synagogue, only on his tliir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, i.e. full responsi- 
bility for his religious condition. Here is tho 
obvious analogue of Christian ‘Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. Tho 
regeneration effected by uaptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define Ids new relations with his holy environ- 
ment; for ‘a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born child’ (Bab. lebamoth 48b). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians. 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
land from the nature of the case only objective. 
It related to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by ])irth and then by formal 
covenant seal — ratifying their birthright of good 
(cf. Ac 2^^) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition’ in the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, without thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘apostates.’ That is, all was i)ro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There was no 
idea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought le- 
sponsible for anti-pajdobaptist reaction— away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘ children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transfeired from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ JMystciies’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, w liicn was unconscious 
for the most i>art in tho minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 

Literature.— For Jewish baptisms, especially that of prose- 
lvte« : Schurer, HJP ii. ii. J19 If. (later German ed. 1H1)8, 
iii. 129 ff.); see also separate article Bam ism (Jewish), and J 
art. ‘ Baptism.' For Jewish practice in relation to Christian : 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures on the Teachiwj of the Twelve 
Ax>osile8y 1886, p. 54 ff. ; J. E. Hanauer, Baptmriy Jewish and 
ChnsUan^ 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analojjics; 
F. M. Rendtorff, Die Taufe tin Urchristentum^ Leipzig^, 
1905, where full references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Relujivnayeschichtltche type and a sober 
criticism of the same (cf. preceding art.). Fuller reff . m Hastings* 
DB, art * Baptism,’ to which may be added E. Vaucher, Le 
BapUmet Paris, 1894. J. V. BaRTLI/I*. 

BAPTISM (Early Christian).—!. The origin 
of Christian baptism.— There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism was 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it lias been main- 
tained either that bi^tism was a custom used by the 
Jews, practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Gran'O- Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second — the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable that the general ideas of the Graico- 
Roman world did mucli to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian baptism 
took. The evidence consists so largely of the 
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exegesis and criticism of the same ))assages that 
the case for and against each view cannot be put 
separately. The main Scripture passages con- 
cerned are Mt 28*^ Mk 16'®, and Jn 3®, of which 
Mt is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Clirist. It describes the Risen Lord as saying to 
II is disciples, * Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit.* If it w^ere undis- 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, an<i historical 
criticism. 

(a) Textual criticism , — In all extant MSS and 
versions the text is found in tlie traditional form, 
7rop€v0^uT€S ody fjLa6r)T€6aaT€ irdvra rd ^avrl^ovrei 

avTobs elt rd 6vofia rov Trarpbs Kal roO vloO seal rou dylov 
irpcbfiaroSf diddcTKOPres avrobs rrjpcTv irdvra 6(ra iveret- 
XdpiTjp vfiiv, tliough it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts botli of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. Tlie evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the MSS and Versions, 
but F. C. Conybeare (ZNTW, 1901, p. 27511.) has 
shown that tliis is not true, at least m the case of 
Eusebius of Ca'sarea. 

The facts are in Hiiininary that Eusebius quotes Mt 2819 
twenty-one times, either oiinUing everything between tOioy and 
^t6d<rK0VTC5 or in tlie form rropfvOevrt^ fxaOriTtvcraTt ndvra rd 
tOur) ip TO) op6ixarC / ulov , SiSdaKOPTf^, k.t the latter form being 
the more frequent. He also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text ; but it is signifioant that these four quotations are all in 
the later writings of Eusebius [once in the Syriac Theophany, 
Iv 8 ([..ce’s tr i> 221^), once in contra Marc^lUnn, p 3 O, once 
In the de JicclfHiattica Theohqiaf v. p. 174a, and once In the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church atCasarea quoted by Socrates, 
JI K i. 8. 38; it should be noted that there is leason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (cf. Ihirkitt, 
Evangelxon da-Mcphaneshe, ii. 171), and that, the authorship 
of the contra Marcellum and the de Jicclemaslica Theoloqia w 
doubtful (cf. Conybeare, ZNTW, loor), p. 20011., and a reply by 
Gerhard I/ieschcke, th. 1906, p. 09 ff.)]. At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
all events, used MSS of the Gospels which omitted the com- 
mand to baptize in Mt 28i», but Kiggenbacli (‘Jiie trinitarische 
Taufbefehl,' Beitruge znr Fordemng christl. Theol. 1903) and 
Chase (JThSt, 1905, p 481 ff ) have argued that his method of 
quotation is due to the influence of the arcani disnphna. 
This suggestion does not seem to bear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not found in \Nork8 intended for 
unbelievers or for catechumens. The most reasonable view 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius point to a text which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though it IB Bill! 0}>en to qiustiori whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is naturally important to ask wdiether 
there is any other evidence for the * Eusebian ’ type of text. 
Conybeare thinks that he can see traces of it in Justin Martyr, 
D%al, xxxix. 258, and liii. 272, and in Hennas, ix. 17. 4 ; 

but pone of these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism {Apol i. 01). Here he quotes a saying of 
Christ (‘ Except ye be Ixirii again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ’) as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but falls back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
jhistify the practice of baptism and the use of the trine formula. 
This certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 2819. 

Whether the ‘ Eusebian ’ text, if its existence be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
senious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
diiferent question. The answer depends on the 
view ^ taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a hi^h value be attached to the ex- 
isting MSS of the NT, the traditional text, tliough 
no longer unassailed, must be accepted. But if it 
be thought (as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively lat<; recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against the mass 
of manuscript evidence the influence of baptismal 
ractice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 
itional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the ‘Eusebian* text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


(h) Literary criticism , — The objection raised to 
Mt 28'® by literai-y criticism is that it can be 
shown by a comparison with the other Gospels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 
part of Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generallv re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
>robable, that the writer was acquainted with the 
ost conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 28'**) was found in it. The other accounts of the 
parting words of our Lord differ so much, that it is 
improbable that they may be traced to any com- 
mon documentary source. Still it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they maj’’ be ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any coinmaiid to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 

The accounts which w’e possess aie Mt Mk 1610-18, Lk 

2444-49, and perhaps Jn 2021 5^. Of these Mk 16^0 18 ig generally’ 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this be so, it affords evidence that at the time 
when it was w’ritten baptism was connected with the preaching 
of the ^spel. It does not supjwrt the trine formula, but 
rather the ‘ Eusebian ’ text (cf. tv rtf ov6paTi pov in 16^7), and 
it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemporary usage as from Mt 28^9. Lk 2447 is more 
closely alhcxl with the Eusebian than with the traditional text, 
and both this passage and Jn 202i-iJ3 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to the Tx)rd's parting words to the disciples 
Saul nothing about baptism. It may be argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity BO closely connected with that of baptibin that one 
implies the other. But this is not the point. It is probable 
that baptism and the preaching of the gospel uent hand in 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether this was 
due to their direct association in the ‘parting words’ of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evidence of Mt 2819, if the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to the former alternative , but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that the earliest tradi- 
tion knew only of a command to preach the gospel of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptize (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not know it. It seems impos- 
Slide to find any reason why he should have omitted it. At 
first sight this argument holds equally good for the Fourth 
(JoHpel, but it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to show a tendency to omit the 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to over-emphasize its importani'e. Hence 
he omits the institution of the Eucharist. So that his omission 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in Jn 20'^ is not 
so strong an argument as is the similar omission by Luke. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of literary 
criticism is against the historical character of the 
traditional text of Mt 28'®. 

(c) Historical criticism , — The objection made to 
the authenticity of Mt 28'® from the standjioint of 
historical criticism is that the references to bap- 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form as 
baptism ‘in the name of the Lord.’ Thus it is 
not, like tlie previous objections, directed against 
the command as a whole, but against the formula 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, when connected with the mention of a 
formula, is alluded to four times in the Acts (2^8 8^® 104S 195), 
and the foruiula is never that of Mt 28^9, but is twice iv rtS 
bvdfiart *lrfcrov Xpiarov (2^8 1048) and twice ei? to bvopa tov 
Kvpiov *lrf<Tov (8^8 195). That this w’as the usual formula of 
Christian baptism is supported by the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles, which speak of being baptized only ei? Xpiarov (Gal 
3-*^) or eis Xpiarhv *lrprovv (Ro 63). Is it possible to reconcile 
these facts with the belief that Christ commanded tlie disciples 
to baptize in the trine name Y The obvious explanation of the 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use of another 
formula in Acts and Paul, is that this other formula was the 
earlier, and that the trine formula is a Inter addition. It 
would require very strong arguments to controvert this pre- 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a statement of curious 
attempts, ancient and modem, is given in ‘Baptism’ in 
Hastings* DB, vol. i., by Dr. A. Plummer). 

The cumulative evidence of these three lines of 
criticism is thus distinctly against the view that 
Mt 28'® represents the ipsissima verba of Christ in 
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instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 
plain that neither Mk 16^® nor Jn 3® can prove the 
institution. Mk 16^® has been incidentally dealt 
with ; Jn 3® is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
implies the institution of baptism by Christ ; it 
ratner suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. The 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that from the beginning it was unc^uestion- 
ingly practised by all Christians, and it is urged 
that tliis would not be so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for tlie traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co ; 

ev^apiar^ ort ovteva vjxCjv ifidTTTKra el Kpi<nrov jcat Fatov 
tva fxij rif etiTT) on ei^ to €fxou ouofxa ffiarrTicrBrfrt. e/3dtm<Ta 
Kai Tov 'S,Tttf>avd oIkov * Aomb^' ovie olBa el rtva dXKov e/3aTm<rflu 
ov yap dn-ecTTeiAeV /le Xpvjrbj fiairrC(eiP dAA’ evayyeAl^eor^ot. 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 
possibly have written this if Christ liad given the 
definite command to baptize, related in Mt 28^®. It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples ; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Apostolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as the negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 

ositive explanation of the origin of Christian 

aptism. The suggestion is that baptism was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning, 13ut if so, from what 
source did it take it? The answer is that that 
side, of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Graeco ’Homan and Jewish as 
Avell as in Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
John’s baptism, in which also it had an eschato- 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of the * name ’ in baptism is 
only part of the complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing the 
power which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
tenned the negative side of baptism, ue. the side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and so far as the use of the * name* is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel with the view that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that they were 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the ^ft of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not daim to give the Spirit, 
nor did J ewish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly present 
cognate ideas, especially tnat of regeneration. This 


is therefore the strongest point of the argument 
for either a specifically Christian or a specifically 
Grfleco-Roman origin for baptism. The Pauline 
Epistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. If 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the original disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from the general stock of Grseco- 
Roman ideas. Yet the prima facie strength of 
this argument must be qualified by the following 
considerations : 

(1) In the flret place, it may be thought ^\ith much reason 
that Christ spoke of the Spirit, and compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, which was the ground of dis- 
cipleship to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion of 
thought would be made stronger by the fact that the beginning 
of the life in the Spirit did, m fact, often coincide with the water- 
baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not be observed until 
later, but that it was observed can be seen in the Acts. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such a reference seems to go back 
to the use of a passage in the OT which lies behind his baptism, 
viz. Ezk 3625 27, In 3625f we read ; ‘ I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you and ye shall be clean (baptism). . . . A new heart will 
I put within you {p.trdvot.a [?]V This clearly is the background 
of John's preaching ; but it leads up to the next verse: *And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It does not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, and 
80 inevitably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be looked for also in baptism. 

(3) Moreover, our real knowled^^e of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in the tune of Christ is small. It is 
true that the ofticial Rabbinical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably aid not give any such in- 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes ; but the Essencs 
probably went further in this direction, attacliing a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is possible that this view was 
common among the people outside the official classes. If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris- 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Du Religion des Judeniume^ pp. 230 
and 529 ff.). 

These arguments cannot be said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to show that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish eustoni which tlie Chri.stians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
‘ name,’ and by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borrowed by St. Paul from the Grmco- Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of the elements in Cliristianity which was 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis which was laid upon it, and to the rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it. 

2 . Baptism in the NT. — i. DOCTRINE OF 
BAPTISM. —(\) In the Pauline Epistles.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Pauline Epistles. 

(a) Union with Christ, — In Ro 6®®^* the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 

* Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death ; that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life.* Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a new life of union with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal 3*^ ‘As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ,* and in Col 2^® ‘ . buried with him 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him . . In tlie li^jht of these passages it is 
(litticult to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical ; it was an act which 
roalJy brought aoout the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

{b) 'The gift of the Spirit . — In 1 Co 12^* the 
bajdized are regarded as members of Christ’s body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit ; * For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body . . .* At first siglit this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former ; but the diderence is probably quite 
suj)eificial. To St. J*aul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Ko and 

2 Co 

(c) Cleansing from sin . — In 1 Co 6^^ where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied, 
it is represented as a cleansing efl'ected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit : ‘ Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God.’ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 

ortance of this passage is that it explains that 
aptisni can produce these eficcts because it works 
‘in the name,’ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that tlie [)ronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. NAME). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it gives tlie Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be described as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
power of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
b}’^ the sacramental eilect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
Baptism is regarded as really giving these results, 
ana not merely as a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

(d) Vlnirious hnpUsm . — It would also seem from 
1 Co 15^ that St. Paul recognized the i)ractice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is imjKissible 
that ‘ Ehse ^hat shall they do who .are baptized for 
the dead ? If the dead are not raised at all, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

(2) In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
AUTHENTiciTV. — Under this heading it is perhaps 
wisest to deal with the evidence of Eph 5^-, 
Tit 

In Ephesians the cleansing efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected with the ‘w'ord’ (‘having cleansed it by the 
W’ashing of water with the word ’) This emphasis is somewhat 
stronger than anything in the unqiicstionea Ejiistlcs, but it is 
pfactically implied in 1 Co in which passage also the ‘ name’ 
may correspond to the ‘ w'ord ’ (p^fxa) of Ephesians In Titus the 
union with Christ’s risen life is regarded as a new birth ; ‘ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us through the w'avShing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.’ The phrase 
‘regeneration* is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, but the 
i(iea which it conveys is involved in Uo 81** ‘ For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,’ when taken in 
connexion with the view that the Spirit was given in baptism 
(cf . also Gal , where the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are closely connected). 

(3) In 1 Peter. — Tlie only place in the Catholic 
Epistles which explicitly speaks of baptism is 
1 r 3*^ ‘ . . . which {i.e. water) in the antitype 
doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “ question ” of 


a good conscience toward God. . . .’ Here the 
doctrine of the ‘ real ’ efficacy of baptism is clearly 
asserted ; but there is a protest against too material 
an emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is made of a dyad^s ivepd)- 

TTjp/i, It is not quite certain what this phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for iireptjTio is never used in this sense, 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
iTrepuyrriffis, and the best interpretation seems to be 
that it is a reference to the question directed to 
a convert at his baptism (see C. Bigg, ‘ 1 Peter ’ in 
The Intern. Grit. Comment, p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience’ probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate — it was of a 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to exi)lain that the water of b.aptism 
receives this power ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, 
h.aving gone into heaven, angels and autliorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ Tliis 
seems to be an cx])lanation why the n.amc of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism ; He had triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use 11 is power to do the 
same. It is true that no actual statement is made 
in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, but no one is likely to disi)ute that this was 
the case. 

(4) In the Synoptic Gospels.— Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28^^ and Mk 16“*. 
Tlie former passage (‘ Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § I). 

Here it is only necessary to ask, What is tlie meaning of the 
formula translated ‘ in the name of ’? ^ The question is whether 
ei? TO ovofjia, means the same as to> ovop-aTi. The probability 
seems to be that the two phrases are, in the late (ireek of the 
NT, identical. It is now common knowledge that eU and iv 
w'ere interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin and Syriac 
translators of Mt clearly took this view, which is con- 
vincingly defended by J. Armitage Robinson in JThSt vii. 
(.Tan. 1{>06) in answer to an article by F. H. Chase in JThSt vi. 
(July 1905). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or of 
the redactor w’ho added the clause relating to baptism) was 
that Christians had the power of baptizing m the name com- 
municated to them by the Lord who had gained the power 
(c^ov<rta) over everything in heaven and earth. The idea is 
parallel with that in 1 P . 

In Mk 16^® (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved ’) baptism is regarded as a necessary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) In the Acts. — The references to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally iinpoi tant in connexion 

[ with the formula used, and with the relation 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. The 
former point is sufficiently discussed in § i. The 
latter may best be formulated thus : (a) There is 
in the Acts a series of p.assa^cs in which baptism 
seems to be clearly identified with the gift of the 
Spirit ; (b) there is a second series in which it is 
cle.arly distinguished from this gift ; and (c) there 
is a tliird series which either does not allude to 
the point, or may be interpreted equally well on 
either hypothesis. This third series can, of course, 
be disregarded (such passages are Ac 16'® 16^ 
18® 22'®) ; but an attempt must be made either 
to interpret the two others in such a way as to 
remove the apparent contradiction, or to see in 
the difference oetween them an indication of 
different sources. 

(a) The passages which seem to identify baptism with the 
^ift of the Spint are Ac 288 nie and 19‘-G. In (‘John 
indeed baptized with water ; but shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit not many days hence’) a contrast is apparently 
drawn between John’s baptism and Christian baptism, tne latter 
being regarded as baptism with the Holy Spirit ; but as the 
narrative goes on to describe the fulfilment of this promise on 
the day of Pentecost, in which there is no suggestion of baptism 
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in the ordinary literal sense, it is probable that the word ‘ baptize * 
in 15 is used metaphorically, ana not with reference to ordinarv 
Christian baptism. This interpretation is supported by Ac 111®, 
where the words of 1® are quoted by St. Peter in connexion 
with the episode of Cornelius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptisin In water is 
given to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ac 2^ 
St. Peter says : * Repent and be baptized . . . and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.' This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptism, but it is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made in Ac 1® has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘ Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same gift.* The prima facie suggestion that this 
means : ‘ You shall receive it through baptism,^ is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added to the Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately be given. Similarly ambiguous is Ac 19^ 5. Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had become 
Christians, but had been baptized not with Christian baptism, 
but with the baptism of John. St Paul said to them : ' Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ? And they said unto 
him, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
was given. And he said, Into what then were ye baptized ? And 
they said. Into John's baptisin. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should oelievo on him which should come after him, that 
is, on Jesus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them^ the Holy Spirit came on them.* The pnina facie 
interpretation certainly connects the gift of the Spirit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul’s second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibilitv 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spirit. 
If so, the writer may have intended to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with the la 3 ing on of hands rather than with liaptism. 
Thus m each case the prima jade connexion of baptism with 
the gift of the Spirit is indecisive : a different interpretation is 
possible, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

(/>) The passages whicli distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit are Ac 812^* and 1047f. The former is the incident of 
tile first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts ‘ that tliey might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as >et he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.' Here it is plain that the gift of the Spirit was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect ; the * name of the Lord Jesus ' is the 
usual formula in Acts for Christian baptism. In l()47f. the 
matter is less simple. The narrative relates that, while St. Peter 
was siieaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, winch have received the Hol> Ghost as 
well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the case of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. The 
general rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated. 

If an attempt be made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held by tlie writer of the Acts, the starting-point 
must be Ac most definite of all the 

passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membersliip in 
the Church ; (b) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 
connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. . This explains Ac in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ac The 

Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The dillerence between the two incidents 
is that the E})hcsians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not nieiely ‘lay hands’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles efid on the Samaritans, hut first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages can be so interpreted that they all fall 
into place in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with different views on baptism. 


A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought— that which closely connects baptism and 
the gift of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as the Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts represents an earlier stratum of thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s — only 
for the remission of sin — and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to external influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles. But this is 
probably an inadequate view. The fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
simply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit; he makes no fine distinctions. St. Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) In the Epistle to the Hebrews.— In 

He and in the references to baptism are 

probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says : 

‘Let us draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water : let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.' 

It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and 1 Peter positively) ; and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 I’eter by iTrepuTTj/aa. In the 
former passage he says : 

* For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.' 

Hero the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that <t>(»)nafx6s afterwards became a 
technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘enlightenment’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says : * There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection ; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead works and of faith tow'ards God, of the 
teaching (r.f. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment ' 
(He 61 * 2 ). Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that St Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the lajiiig on of hands rather than with baptism itself 
(see 5 2 , i. (6)), whereas St. Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as the 
effect of the laying on of hands. It is possible that enlighten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intended to be 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Sjiirit 
with the laying on of hands ; but in the absence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps the writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptism ; from passages such as 2^ 4 
312-411 64-12 and IQi^si, it is clear that ho regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is probable that 6^ ought to 
be regarded as implying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) In the Johannine writings. — These 
books give little information on tlie subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3“ it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in view of Jn 4^ 
which denies that He did so; ‘Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3® in the received text there is a clear reference 
to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 
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water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly be 
questioned whether the words ‘water and’ are 
really ori^jinal in the text. They are without con- 
nexion with the context, and seem to have been 
unknown to Justin Martyr. If they be omitted, 
tlie reference to baptism is only indirect ; in view 
of such passaps ^ Tit it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some connexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence as to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest against the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. Kven if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit and not the water. This 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactly 
parallel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side. 

In the Johannino Epistlcg there is no definite allusion to 
baptism; there are many references to the K^t of the Holy 
Spirit, hut there is no proof that the writer connected it with 
baptism, thouj^h in the lijfht of the information of other docu- 
ments it 18 extremely probable that this is the meaning in 
IJn 220 27 of the reference to an ‘anointing from above'— it is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
baotism. Perhaps more im|>ortant, though even less explicit, is 
fiiof ‘ If any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
say that he should make request. All unrighteousness is sin, j 
and there is sin not unto death.* This passage is intelligible * 
only in light of the discussion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sin after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty by ! 
introducing a distinction betw'ecn mortal and venial sm. 

Sumiruiry of dortrinc of hajHism in NT . — A a a 
summary of these re.sults from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the Paulino Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and a.s the means 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ — which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical witli the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was ‘ in tlie name of,’ and so endued with I 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been I 
raised from the dead. In later documents the^ 
development of more than one line of thought may 
be traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity fempha.si.s is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of b^tisin, and the idea 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a magical conception of baptism. 
Against this yvQ lind traces of protest, (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than with baptism itself. (^) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrew's emphasis is laid on a con- 
fession of faith by the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘the name’ in baptism, (c) The writer of 
the Fourth (lospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water ; obviously this is closely related 
to^he line of thought represented by Acts ; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘ the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the w'ater. (d) A differ- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrew's and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was regarded as the forgiveness of sin,— that is, 
from the beginning, — the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. Hebrews bears witness 
to, and protests against, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forgiveness. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hancL bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching w'as already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important for 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. Mki'IIOD of baptism.— O n this point wo 
have hardly any information in the Nt. The 
language of Ko is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirmed by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ ; but these arguments cannot be pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of /SaTrr/fw as a frequentative of pavru) ; 
for the meaning of w^ords depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymolo^, and /SaTrWfw means by use 
‘to wash ceremonially’ (cf. Lk 11^ ‘he wondered 
that he had not washed [i^airrlirOrj'] before dinner ’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended ; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St. Paurs language 
certainly points to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some synonymous 
phrase ; there is no evidence for the use of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from tlie begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to tiiis as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P [the text of Ac 8*^ in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class ; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the oilice of baptizing to some 
one else, and Blass argues that this is implied by 
Ac 10^** ‘ And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’ The 
suggestion is that ho did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3 . Baptism in the ist and 2 nd centuries. — i. In 
OHTHODOX CIRCLES.— (1) B Am ABAS.— The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to tlie Jeivs. 
In ch. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 16^'- 45^^- 33^®^*, Ps P'® are all 
prophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
oaptism. It is only incidentally in the last para- 

f raph (§ 11) that he gives any description of 
aptism ; KarapalvofMcv els rb Odwp yiixovres d/j.apTLu)v 
Kal (>vwov, Kal dya^alvofiey xapTro^opoOvres ey rjj Kapdig, 
rby ipbpoy Kal rrjy i\Tida els rbv TtiitoOv iv T(p 7rvci)/iaTt 
Ixoyres. This seems to imply immersion, but 
otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice. 
Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as a ‘real’ cleansing from sin opere operato. 
It is possible that he regarded it as conferring the 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
the phrase ey ry iryeOfian ; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase els rby 'Iricrovy 
may be a reference to the baptismal formula, but 
the text is uncertain. 

(2) I Clement. — There is no reference to bap- 
tism in this document. 

(3) Ignatius. — Nothing in the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius throws any liglit on the doctrine of bap- 
tism, but in accordance with his general emphasis 
on episcopal supremacy he insists that baptism 
may not be performed ‘ without the bishop — 
iJTiy Tov iiriaKSTTov . . . ^airrlleiv (Smyrn. 
viii. 2) — which probably means without the per- 
mission of, rather than without the presence of, 
the bishop. 

(4) Heiimas. — The Shepherd of Hermas gives 
little information as to the practice of baptism, but 
manifests a considerable interest in tlie doctrine. 
The passages which are important are Fis. iii. 3, 
iii. 7, Hand. iv. 3, Sim. ix. 16. The foundation, 
he says, is a belief in the necessity and efficacy 
of baptism. In Fw. iii. 2 the Church is repre- 
sentea as a tower built over water, and in in. 3 
it is explained that this is because h 
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5ia 05aros caibOrj Kal crwO-qaeTai, This must mean 
that baptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
and the next sentence may be a reference to the 
baptismal formula : 6 wijpyos ry 

pij/uLaTL ToO TravTOKpdropos Kal ^vd6^ov 6v6p.aTos» ^ This 

is rendered probable hy the fact that in Sim, ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the ‘name of 
the Son of God.’ It is also clear that baptism was 
regardeil as really effecting an essential change in 
Christians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
uj)on it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to ‘ the name ’ ; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
Si?n, ix. 16. 3f. : 

TTfiiv yap, (f>rf(ri, (fiopetrai tov dv9p(orrov to ouofia tov vlov rov Ofov 
vcKpo^ ecTTci/* orai^ Se ^djSr} <r<f>paylba, dnoTiOerai i/€#cpca<rii/ 
Kal avaXafjiPdvfi ttji/ ^<t)rjv. if aippayt? oCi' to v5<op ecrriV* ets t6 
vd<i)p ot'v KarafiaLVovai V€Kpol Kal ai^afiaivovat ioivm. 

But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 
called for develoi)mcnt on various points. 

(a) There \\ as the danger of a purely magical and unethical 
V lew of bapt isiii. To counteract this, in Sirn. ix. great emphasis 
is laid on tiie insulliciency of ‘the name * if it be not accompanied 
by the C’hristian virtues. These are represented as twehe 
Mrgins, and the explanation given of them in Sun. ix. 13. 2 is 
that the\ ai e ayia nvevpaTa. Without being eiulucd with them 
lio one can enter the kingdom of God — ear ydp to ovopa povou 
\a/3yj?, TO 6 l tLi'^vp.a irapd. toutwv p.)} ovo^v unf)€\rj<r{}‘ avTai 

ydp ai irapOeroi Svvdfjieii el<rl tov vlov tov Oeov. ear rb orop-a 
</>opj 7 ?, T^v 8e Bvrafjur <Aop]7$ avToO, ets parTjv eaj) to orofxa 

aVTOV lf)Opdjl‘. 

(fj) A naUiral result of the emphasis laid on the insufficiency 
(*f b.iptisiii wiliiout Mrtuo was a proportionately increased 
emjiha''is on tlic (jnestion as to sin after baptism which (cf. a 
1 00) to bo discussed in Hebrews and to be implied in 
1 Joiin The distinction between various sins wtuch appears 
in 1 John IS unknown, and the position adopted in Hebrews, 
though substaniially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This <iUL‘slion 18 dealt with \\\ Mand iv. 3. Hennas asks the 
.Shcphi*rd i^Kovaa, 4>rffxCf icvpte, irapd Tirtor SiSacrKoJiur on eTtpa 
pcTOLi/oca ouK t!(TTir el pij eKetVrj, otc eU v6wp KaTtPrjper Kal 

e\d^ofxer d(f>e<rtv apapTiwv Toiv TrpoT^ptov (considering that Ilermas 
IS a Uoman docninent, and that the earliest \Mtne8S to Hebrews 
is the earlier Roman document I Clement, it is not impossible 
that this IS a reference to Hebrews and the answer is 

‘^Kovaai, ovtw ydp ep(ei, «6et ydp^ t6v eiKrji^dTa d<f)e(Tir apapTtwv 
pr)KeTL dfjLaprdreir, aAA* er dyreltf, KaroiKeir. This is Simply a 
re-affirmatiori of the doctrine of Hebrews, but a relaxation 
IS then introduced. God has instituted peTai'oiav, and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; but this 
may be used only once — p«Ta t^u k\^(tiu eKeivt^r T^r fxeydkrfr 

xal (repr^r ear Tt? eKiretpaa-Oel^ vrrb rov Sca^6\ov dpdprff piar 
perdroLav exeu One of tlie mam objects of the Shepherd seems 
to liave been the emphasizing of perdroia, which is clearly 
O’t. esp. the SirnilUxidea) regarded in a concrete way which 
ai)proa(fiicd the later ecclesiastical use, and is haR-way to 
meaning ‘ penance ’ 

(c) Anotlicr result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standard of Christian life, an<l the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to postpone baptism. Against this 
Hennas protests in Tis. ni. 7, where those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw in Riy. ni, 2 : TriirTorraq eyyvi vSdruir Kal pri Svraperov^ 
Kv\L<T9r)vaL Kal eA^etv els to v6wp, 

(d) In the sphere of doctrine a natural consequence of the 
stress laid on the necessity of baptism was inquiry into the 
ultimate fate of the righteous unbaptized dead. Ilermas settled 
this iiKjuiry by ascribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hacles (cf. esp. Sun. ix, 10. 5 and 0 : ol aTrocTToAoi xal ot 
dLSd(TKa\oi ot Krjpvfai'TCS t6 bropa tov vloO rov ffeov, KoiprjOerres 
€v SvrdpeL Kal iriotTeL tov vlou tov Oeov tKripv^av Kal tois irpoKeKOt- 
py\pevoi^, Kal auTOt eSatKar avTois T^r <r</»payt5a tov Ktipvyparo^. . . . 
er SiKaio<rvrri ydp eKOLprjBriaav Kal er /leyoAp ayvettf* p6vov Si Trjr 
a‘(f>payl6a ravrrjr ovk elxor). 

(5) The Didache.— I n this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
much concerning the practice, and it is unfortunate 
that there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. Tlie passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. vii., and runs 
thus : 

Ilepl Se TOV jSaTTTtcr/uaTO?, ovtio ^anTiaaTe’ ravTa irdvra Trpoei- 
ndrreq ^anTurare elq to bi'opa tov irarpoq Kal tov vlov Kal rov 
dyiov irrevpaToq ev vSaTi ^tom. edr Se prj e;^jjf vSujp ^idr, elq 
aAAo^ vSiop pdTTTccror' el S’ ov Svra(rat er ^vxp<^, tr 6epp(^. ear Si 
dp<l)6Tepa p^ e)^r}q, eK^eor eiq rqr K€(f)a\^r Tplq vSoip elq bropa 
Trarpbq kuI vlov^ Kal ayi'ov rri'evparoq. npb Si tov fiairTierparoq 
TrporrjtTTCvaaTio 6 panri^uir Kal b PanTt^Speroq Kal ei rii'cy aAAoi 
SvvarTaL’ KeXeveiq Si rrjcrTevcrai rbr fiavTi^operoy nph /atay ^ 

6 VO. 

The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to bo these : 

(a) The recitation of the previous part of the Didache (the 
voi . II. — 25 


* Two Ways '). This seems to imply a developed system of pre- 
paration for candidates for baptism, of a moral rather than a 
theological kind. 

{h) Baptism in the trine name. But it must be noted that in 
the following Eucharistic section mention is made of those who 
are baptized ‘ into the name of the Lord.* 

(c) Immersion, by preference in running (^wv) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized as legitimate, 

(d) Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
any other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd cent, perliaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘Two Ways’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didacfie as a whole. 

(6) II Clement. — In II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii. 5-6 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal ((T<l>payLs). 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hernias ; 
but they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on tlie question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of cr</>paycV, which afterwards became very common, 
has smnetiiTies been traced to the influence of the Mysteries; 
but this is probably not the case — at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
whicli was never far from the early Christian mind : those who 
had the correct seal w’ould pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of judgment. It thus helped to unite the two— logically 
somewhat inconsistent— ideas of sacramental and eschatological 
salvation. Passages of inqiortance, besides those in II Clem., 
are Hernias, Sim. viii. 0, ix. 16; Clem. AI. Qiiis Deua aalv. 30. 
42, Strom, ii. 3, JhJxc. Th. 83. 80, Eel. Projih. 26 : and in later 
writeis, Clem. Ilom. xvi. 19; Acta Thecloe^ 26; Conbt. Apobt. 
2 11, 39, 3. 16; llippol de AntichristOf C. 69; Pfl.-llippol. de 
Conaiimm. 42 ; Acta Philippi, 28 ; Eus, HE 6. 6, 0, Vit. Conat. 
4. 62. 1. See also Hatch, llibbert Lecturea, p. 296 ff. ; Anrich, 
Das antike Myatnienweacn, p. 120 f.; and Gebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apost., note on II Clem. vi. 6. 

(7) Justin Martyr. — I n his first Aptology (r. 150) 
Justin gives (ch. 6111.) a description of Cliristian 
baptism. It may bo best treated as falling under 
three heads: {a) a description of the rite, (6) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

(а) Description of the rite , — This is given in ch. 

61. 65: 

’’Oo'ot dr 7r«i(r0w<n xal tncrrevuicnv TavTa Ta v<f)’ i)puiv 

SiSai/Kopera Kal Keydpera etrai, jcal fiiovr ovTtoq SvratrOeu UTTttr- 
Xrutrrai, ev^eaC^at tc xal aheir injCTevorTeq napd tov 6eov 
Trpor)paprr)per(or d<f>€air SiSdcrKOVTai, avreyxopjruiv ^ Kal 

O’vrrrja'TevdrTojr avroiq. erreiTa ayoi'Tat v0’ rjpSir erOa vStop ecri, 
Kal rponor drayerrytreutq, xat rjpeiq avTol drayervTiByiper, 
drayerrwrTai. err’ brdparoq ydp tov narpbq twv 6A(ov Kal tov 
aoiTfjpoq rjplbr ’iTjtrov Xptorrov xal nrevparoq ayiov to er T(f vSaTi 
tJtc AovTpbv Troiovrrai . , . (c. 66) ripeiq Si peTa to ovTioq Aoveat 
rbr neneLorpe'ror Kal (TvyKaTaTeOeipe'vov enl Tovq Keyopirovq 
dSeXfl>ovq dyoper, erOa (rvmjypiroi eicri, Koirdq evxdt iroir]<r6fieroi 
virep Te eavTwv xal tov ^wTicr^evTOS xal aAAiov narTaxov trarrutr 
evTbrtoq, ottoj? Kara^naButpev rd. dkr^ paObrTeq xal Si* epyotr 
dyaOol TroAtTevTal xal (^vAaxec Twv erTeTokpiriar evpeS^r at, orrcoq 
Tr)r alcoviov (roiTrjpiar atoOidper. 'AAA17A0VS (fnkijpaTi denra^opeBa 
iravadperoi Tuir evxdtv > • • and then follows an account of the 
Eucharist, which was immediately celebrated. 

The important points in this description are the 
definite allusion to a period of instruction pre- 
ceding baptism ; the trine formula ; the ‘ moral * 
vow ; and the obviously developed character of 
the service. It is also usually tnought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a definite creed ; if so, this 
may perhaps be identified with an early form of 
the Symbolum Eo^nannm, to which some critics see 
allusions in I ApoL 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 52, in DM, 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Fatres Apost, 1. 2, 
p. 12811*. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
IS no allusion to the laying on of hands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache, both negatively 
and positively, is leinai kable. 

(б) The doctrine of — Justin regards 

baptism chielly as a new biith, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as dvaylvvriinj. He also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin ; and he 
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expresses his doctrine (apparently using some older 
source, see below) on this point in ch. 61 : 

irpwTT)i/ ytveaiv rjfuoy ayvooyvrti Kar avaymiv 
ytyevvijlxtOa ef vypaf criropa? Kara ixi^iy r^v riov yovtuiv trphi oAA-^- 
kovty teal eV effeeri 0avAoi? Kal noyripan ayarpoeftaiq yvy6vap.tv^ o^rox 

avdyKrji T€Kva fiM dyvoiay fiyviopitVf oAAd npotuptatia^ KaX 
«7ri<rTT7p.T)c, diftfcreto^ oi dfxapri^i/ virip S)v TTpoT/p-dproptci/ Tuxttipitv 
iv TO* v5aTi, «Tro^op,afeTai ry v6an T<f cAop.cV<p ayaytvyrf&rivai Kal 
fj,€Tayorj<rayTt, <Vi roif rffiapTrip^yoii to tov iraTpbf rojy 6\4oy Kal 
Setnrdrov $eov oyofxa, k.t.K. 

Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
w^ater, and the new life with ‘the name.’ It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In IJiaL 29 he 
says : tIs iKclvov (i.e, Jewish) tou pavTla/jiaTos 
ayl(p TTvevfxaTL pepairTLfffxivt^, Also, at the conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism as an ‘enlightenment’ (/faXelrai bk roOro rb 
\ovTpbv (pu)TL<Tfx6Sf (hs (pu}Ti^ofxivu}v T^v bi6.pot.ap tQp raOra 
jjLapdapbPTiop), 

(c) Just ijicat ion of baptism. — Tlie correctness of 
the doctrine and practice of baptism is proved by 
.liistin by an appeal to the OT, to the words of 
Christ, and to Ajiostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 
hv JX7) dpay€VP7)d^T€ ov fJL^ dffiXSrjTe els t^p paaiKelap 
tC)v ovpavQjPy which seems to be a free quotation of 
.Tn 3^. That this regeneration can be ellected by 
baptism is proved by Is ‘Wash you, make 
you clean,’ etc. ; and the explanation of the way 
in which this was effected is introduced by Kal 
\6yop bk els tovto Trapd tQp 6.Tro(TT6\(»}p ifidOopev 
TovTOP, and then follows the passage quoted above 
(Apol, 61). It is remarkable that it is to this X 670 S, 
and not to Mt 28^®, that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides this direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heathen systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Tims the lustrations of the Creeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) iRENi-EUS. — This writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the’A7r65ftf4s 
roG d7ro(rToXt/coG K7ipvyp.aros and negatively in his 
adversus Ihercsesy while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the’ATT^detfis, ch. 3 (TU xxxi. 1), he says: 

‘The Faith ... as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it to us . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sms in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by wdiich we bei'ome 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting tlod * 

In ch. 7 ho explains why the trine formula was 

necessary : 

‘ And therefore the baptism of our regeneration takes place 
through these three points, bec ause God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of Ills Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God in themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, hut the Son leads them to the 
Father, and the Father lets them receive incorruptiliility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father, 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, but the Son gives the 
Sjiirit, in accordance with His function, following the good 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.’ 

This positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive statements in the adversus Ilfcresrs. In ill. 
xviii. 1 (ed. Harvey) he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem rcgencrationis in DeuvXy and identilies 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I. xiv., when speaking of the Marcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
&Tro\ijTpu)(ns roO XpiaroO KareXdbpros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again tov iSaTTrlapLaros ttjs els Oebp 
dpay€PpTi<reu)s. 

The two important pieces of information con- 
cerning the practice of baptism conveyed in these 
passages are (1) the use of tlie trine formula, which 
lor the tirst time is connected definitely with Mt 28’® ; 
and (2) the use of a Confession of Faitli, as dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversus Henreses^ I. i. 20 and 
I. ii. 1 identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
bolum Roinnnum ; and the passage quoted above 
from the ’A7r65cifis, ch. 3, suggests that Iienseus de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above (7), that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symbolum Roynanum^ 
suggests that the Xiiyos of the Apostles to which lie 
alludes in Apol. i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Irenanis, 

( 9 ) Tertullian. T his writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority. 

(r<) The practice . — This is summed up in de 
Corona^ 3 : 

* Aquam adituri ibidem Bed et aliqiianto prin*^ in ecclesia sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare dialiolo et pompae 
et angelis ejus. Dchinc ter niergitamur amplius aliquid re- 
spondentea quam dominus in evangelic determinavit. Inde 
suscepti lactis et mellis ooncordiam priogustamus, evque ea die 
lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem abstinemus.' 

But this sketch was not intended to l>e complete, 
being given only as a proof that (‘atholic practice 
outran Scriiiture, and must be supi>lemented by 
numerous allusions in other books. Prom these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of baptism in the Church of Africa in the time of 
Tertnllian. 

(а) There wa8 a preliminary period of preparation by 

fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. de Bapt. 20 ‘ Ingressuros 

baplismum orationibus crebris jejuiiiis et geniculationibua 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et cum confessione omnium retro 
dclictoruin ’). 

O) A public renunciation of the devil before the head of 
the community (antistes) followed (cf de Cor. 3), at which 
sponsors or a sponsor were also present (de Jiapt 18) This 
‘ rcnunriatio ’ seems to take the place of the moral \ ow implied 
by 1 Peter, Justin Martyr, and the Didache As it is practically 
certain that Tertullian was acquainted w'ith the Symbohttn 
Apostolicxnnt it is probable that this also formed part of the 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect in Tertullian. 

(*y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 
give it the power of sanctifying those W'ho were bajitized (de 
Bapt. 4) : see passages quoted below. 

(б) Trine immersion in the trine name (cf. de Cor. .3 Oc and 
adv. Prax. 20 : ‘ nam nec semel sod ter ad singula nomina in 
personas singulas tinguinuir’). 

(t) Immediately' after coming out of the water unction w’as 
administered (de Bapt. 7 : ‘ Exinde egressi de lavacro per- 
unguimur benedicta unctione de prist, ina disciplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant,’ etc.). 

(^) There followed the laying on of hands (de Bapt. 8) : 
‘Dehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans et 
invitans spirituni Ranclum’). 

(tj) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey (de Cor 3: ‘Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 
pnegiistamus,’ and adv. Marc. 1. 14: ‘sed ille (piidem usque 
nunc nec aquam reprobavit creatoris qua suos abluit . . . nec 
mellis C't lactis societatem (pm suos infan(at’), followed by 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week (de 
Cor, 3 . ‘ exque ea die lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abstinemus’). The minister of this ceremony was usually 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyteis and deacons ; 
but Uiis was a ‘right of order’ not ‘of nectssitv,’ ari(i every 
Christian man (but not w'oman) might bajitize in case of need 
(de Bapt 17. ‘Dandi (juidem habel jus summus saoerdos (lui 
cst epiBcopus ; dehinc presbyter! et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter ecclesiss lionorem, quo saho salva 
p.ax cst. Alioquin eliam laicis jus est (),uod ernm cx foquo 
acciiiitur ex aKpio dari potest . . proinde et baptismus apque 
del census ab omnibus exercen potest’) No special time was 
necessary for baptism, but toaster and Whitsun w'ere especially 
suitable (de Bapt. 19 : ‘ Diem baptismo sollemniorem Pascha 
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praistat . . . eximle Pcntecoste oriinaiulis lavacritj laitiasiniuui 
spatium eat. . . . Cet<;rum oinnis dies doznini est, oinnis hora, 
omne tenipiis habile baptismo ; si dc sollcmiiitate interest, de 
gratia nihil refert ’). 

(6) The doctrine of Tertullian’s views, 

tliough in tlie main the same as those of earlier 
Avriters, shoAv a developnient on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But tlie lollowing points are elaln^rated : — 
(a) The ({uestioii is raised in tlie de Baptismo 3-C why and 
how sanctification was to be foinid in b.iptlsm. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows .'—There was froni the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Gn and the same spirit returns to the 
water if God be invoked, and so dves it the power of imparting 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this, seeing that it is generally recognized that water is fre- 
tpiently the means by which evil spirits entrap un\\ary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn 61-0 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose material, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 
‘ Lehre v. d. hi. Geist in Hennas und Tertullian ’ in the TheoL 
Qxiartalschrift, Jan. 1906). 

(/3) The distinction between cleansing from sin and the gift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is einphaHi/ed, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the bod}. The body is cleansed from sin b}' the 
w'ater, the soul by the ‘answer’ of the candidate (de liesurr. 
Cant. 48 [where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the fleshl : ‘amnia enini non lavatione sed responsione 
sancitur ’). The gift of the Spirit in baptism is connected with 
the laying on of liands and not with the w’ater (de Bajd 6 and 
8 : ‘ non quod m aciuis spiritum sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritui suncto pr<cparaniur . . . 
dehinc inanus imiionitur. . . . Tunc ilk* sanciissmuis spiritns 
super cinundata et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 
. . .'). The ‘ benedicta’ in the last jihrase explains the meaning 
attached by Tertullian to the unction * it blessed the bod> (and 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. 

(y) Tertullian held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of naptisin. These were due to his belief that sin after bajitism 
was either unforgi\able (only mart}rdom could atone for some 
sins [cf. de Pnd. 9]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf. e.g. 
de Eapt. 8 : * Itaque igiu [sc. mundusj destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui post baptismum delicta restaurat’). The result w'as that 
he objected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18: ‘Itaque pro cuiusque 

f iersontB *condicione ac dispositionc etiam wtate cunctatio 
laptismi utilior est, priocipue tamen circa parvulos . . .'). For 
the same reason he dissuaded the unman led and w idows from 
baptism (de Bapt 18 : ‘ non minore de causa innupti quoc|ue 
procrastinandi m quibus tentatio pneparata est tarn virginibus 
per matiiritatem quam viduis per vacationcm, donee aut nubant 
aut contmentne corroborentur ’). The suggestion of his words 
IS that he would not countenance the marriage of the bai>tizcd, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but w'as 
willing to baptize those who were already married— unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had di\orccd their wives. 

(5) In two passages (de Hesurr. Cam. 48, and adv, Marcion. 
6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference in 1 Co 1629 to ahajitism 
for the dead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh : ‘ certe ilia praisumptione hoc cos 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam carni ut vicarium baptisma 
profuturum existmiarent ad spem resurrectionis, qme nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptisinate corporah ohligaretur.’ Here 
there is nothing to show' whether Tertullian was actually 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dea<l, but the 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know'- 
leiigc. Here he uses the same argument in favour of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement, 
‘(juid, ait, facient (lui pro mortuis baptizantur si rnorlui non 
resurgiint? Viderit institutio ilia. Kalendai si forte Februarias 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem eius denotare, ut 
tanto niagis sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis liaptizarentur fide resurrectionis hoc facererit.’ 
In Mevy of the generally athrmative sense of ‘si forte’ in 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that St. Paul 
was using an argument from the lioman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, ad loc.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian was acquainteil with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(<f) The (piestion of heretical baptism first appears in Ter- 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church w'as re-baptized 
(de Pnd. 19 : ‘ unde et apud nos ut ethnico par imino et super 
ethniciiin ha'retu'us etiam per baptisma veritatis utroqiie homine 
purgatus admittitur ’ ; de Bapt. 16: ‘Hseretici auteni niilluui 
hahent consortium nostrse disciplinss, quos extrancos utiqiie 
testatur ipsa adeniptio cominunioationis. Non debco in illis 
cognoscere qiuod imhi est praoceptuni, quia non idem deus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Christus, id est idem, ideotjue nec 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quern cum rite non habent 


sine dubio non habent . . . ’ ; cf. also de Prcescr. Hctr. 12). 
It should be noted that the de Baptisim probahlv belongs 
to the pre-Montanist period of Tertullian, while the de Pud. is 
Moiitamst. 

(10) Clement of ALEXANDiiiA.—CIement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writeis, but liis standpoint seems to be 
I .similar to theirs. Tlie chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in tiie Pivdagogus. He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and tliat of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of liis human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also witli Ciiristians : 

TO avTo (TU/tx/SaiVei toCto >cat Trept Sju ytyouev v7roypa<ftr} 

6 icvpiof' Panri^OfievoL tfxoTi^o/j.ei'ot vlorroiovfxeOay 

VLOWoiov/jiCvot, TeA.etovp.c0a, TeXetovpevot ana$avaTL^6p.f9a ‘ eyci ' 
‘eTira, 0eot etrre Kal viot vyl/L<rTOv iravTcs*’ icoAeiTat 6e ttoA- 
Aa^uK TO epyov tovto, xapurpa Kal ifiiorKrpa /cal rektov Kal 
AouTpov (Voed. 1. 6, the whole of w'hich chapter is important for 
defining Clement’s attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much tliat baptism Avas the beginning 
of the new life as tliat it Ava.s complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
(diide the idea of progress, but only to fissert that 
baptism Avas the dividing line between two states 
e.ssentially differing from each other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation betAveen 
the Avater and the Sjiirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 
power of mixing with milk, Avhich represents the 
Logos, and thinks that the union or the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk Avitli 
Avater : 

Kal 17 ^ o Aoyos exet trpb? to /Sarrrtapa Kotvwvtav, Tavnjv e^^et 
TO yaAa t^v avvaAAayi)^ Trpb? to v6cup, 6e^erat yap povov twv 
vypwv tovto Kal Tqv rrpbs to v6wp pt^iv cttI KdOapenv napakap- 
/3avbpevov KaOdrrep rb ^dnTtap.a enl aijx'aet apaprioju (Peed, 1. 0, 
p. 120, ed. Stahl in). 

Similarly in Protrep. 10 (p. 72, ed. Stahlin) he 
speaks of the XoyiKdu. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say jirecisely what Avas 
Clement’s view as to tlie exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, diil not recogni/e the 
bajitisni of heretics as genuine. Tliis is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr : 

elra eiri</>u»ver ‘oiVw yap vS(op iAAorpiov ’ to ftairritruo- 

atpeTiKov ovK oiKciov Kal yvijo-tov vbwp Aoyt^opevt) (iStioni. i. 19, 
p 02, ed. Stahlin). 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hennas. In the Quis dives 
salvctur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and sujiports it bv the 
long and Avell-kiiOAvn story of St. John and the 
brigand captain. 

ii. Heretics,— (\) Menander.— Men- 

ander, Avho, according to Irena3us, Avas the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of confciring immortality. 

Cf. Iren, i. 17. ‘ Kesurrectioncin eiuin per id quod est m 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipuloa et ultra non ]>osHe niori 
sed perseverare non Benesoentes et iminortalea,' ami Tert de 
Amma, 60: ‘ Menandri Saiiuiritani furor conspuatnr dioeiitis 
mortem ad bugs non modo non pertmere, \crum neo jH^venire 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana jiotestate legatuin, ut 
immortales et incorrupt ilules et statim resurrectionis compotes 
fiant qui bai>tisma ejus imjuerint.' 

It IS, hoAvever, difficult to think that a view of 
this kind could have long endured ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality Avas a 
generally received Cliristian teaching, and possibly 
Slenander did not mean much moie than this. 

(2) IhiE Valentjnians.— T he main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is the Excerpta 
Thcodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The Avholo 
passage, Exc. Thcod, 76-86, is most instructive, and 
IS the most important extant passage for deter- 
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inininj,^ the doetiiiic of h;ii)tism as it existed among 
the Valoiitinians, or, indeed, any other heretics, 
foi it dillVis fioin tlie evidence of almost all other 
writers in being extracted from heretical writings, 
and not fiom orlliodox polemical books. 

is an arayeVrr^at?. By its means we are born into 
the world donjinale I bv Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other ])o\\ers. It is also a death to the previous 
life , but this refers to the soul (^vxv), not to the iiody (<Ta)/u.a). 
rp to the tune of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
(ei/iafi'iti'Y)), but b> b iptiHiii and yroxn? bo is released from this 
coniiol, and the \erdict of astrolojfers (which is recoj^nized as 
valid for the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
baptized i>erhOM is, Uirouj<h rejfcneration by Christ, taken up 
into Uie Ogdoad. It was further explained that as the water 
of baptism (picneluMl t6 alo-OqToy TrOp, the invisible part could 
((iiench the vo-qrov nvo. So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fa^tinij: an<l prayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to ]ue\ent the entrance of evil spirits in addition t^) the 
Holy Spud Fioin eh. 2‘J of the Excerpta Thoodoti it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase eU 
AvTpto(Tiv ayyeAiAc»/e (for a formula used by the Maieomans 
containing tins jbr.ise see below) The doctrine umlorl^ing 
this iH that the angels, wuth whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been bajilizcd for us ; and tins explanation is given 
to I Co IT)-'*— in which the ‘they’ refers to the angels, and 
‘the dead’ for whom thev are bajitizcd is mankind. 

(3) 'Fiif Mahcosians. — T he autlioiiticM for these 
hen'tics are Trcnocus and Hip polytus. They bc- 
loiigcMl to the Valentinian .school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented hitcr in a 
more dcxidojicd form by the Pistis Sojihia, did 
not meudy, as Marcion, allow a repetition of 
ha])tism in case of sin, hut htid actually two forms 
dillci iiig fiom each ot her in function, 'riicir iirst 
baptism w’as not a mcjins of n'gencralion ; it 
merely had the negative fuiictioii of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Iren. I. xiv, 1 as a 
baptism roO (paivo/xivov ^Irfcrov d</)^(Tea;s dgapriwi^. The 
second bni)tism was called dTroXer/jweriy, and accord- 
ing to llippolytus w’as rogaided as raising those 
wdio participated in it al) 0 \e the pow’er of sin, even 
thougli tli(‘y committed it (. . . €vk6\ovs fiiv ehai 
SiSd(as TT/x)? r<) d/JiapTdv€LPy dKipSvpovs ()id rb eXuai ryjs 
reXf/as Svpdfiecosy Kai iktIx^lp rijs dvevPoijTOV ^^ov(rLa<!, 
ols Kal jmerd rb [SaTmer/uLa ^rtpop iwayy^WopraL 6 KoXovaip 
diroXitTpLJCLv . . . llijipol. lirfuf, vi. 41). The 
instification for this was found, a.s ]\rar<*ion found 
iiis for a renew’ed liantism, in Lk 12®^ (‘I have a 
baptism,’ etc.); and the refeicnce.s in the Epistles 
to an d7ro\vTpw(ns ip Xpianp 'Xrjaov xvere explained 
as leferences to this sacrament (Iren. Lc,), This 
‘ rodeuijition ’ was regaided as the same as that of 
the Sjiii it w hich entered Jesus at llis baptism, and 
w^as the pow’cr of regeneration find of entrance 
into the Plcroma (Xiyoven bt ai/r^u duayKalap elpai 
rots T^p riXeiap yvQjaiv €i\rj(p6(nPy IVa eis tt^p vwip 
irdpra dvpapLip Cjclp dpayeyepprj/iipoL' dXXcos ydp ddvparop 
(prbs TrXTjpdbfiaros elceXOiiPj iireibi^ avryj iarlp ij els rb 
ftddos [roO fivdov] Kardyovaa ai/rovSy Iren. l.c\). 

As to the rite itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice. Irenreus distinguishes 
seven vjirictie.s, and leaves it (juite uncertain xvhat 
w'as the relationship subsisting between them 
(Iren. I. xiv. 2). 

The se\en Muictios are as follows; (a) A ceremony referred 
to as a spiiitu.d inanrige. There la no (Icfiuitc statement that 
a W’ater-baiitisin formed part of it, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be infern'd from the general drift of Iren, pus’s language. 
(b) A ceremony of ba^ilisni with the formula Eiv ovofxa dyjwTou 
narpo^ To>y oAtup, ei? aArjffeiay /uLTjTtpa TraPTojp, els rby KareACopra 
els ’hj<TOvy, eis epoxrip Kal dnoKvrpuxTiy Kal KOiytovCay rCty 
Svi'dp.eix)v. (c) In another circle a Hebrew or Synac formula 
was Used, of which the text is \ery corrupt in Irenieus, bi t llie 
meaning, according to Harvey’s re-construction, w’as ‘in the 
name of the W’isdom of the Father, and of Light, which is 
called the Spirit of Holiness, for the Angelic Redemption.’ 
It IS not stated w’hethcr this formula W’as used in connexion 
with water; but it probably w'as. (d) Irena!us gives an iin- 
jmitant extract from the rites of a fourth, but bm meaning is 
not clear, and the Syriac words are diMicult to rc-coiistruct 
(‘^ee Harvey’s note);" it is therefore best to give the text: 
*AAAot 5t TTfiAip TTjp \vTpiO(TLy tTrtAfyov<np outws* to oyop-a to 
diroKfKpvfLpiiov dno Trd(n)S BeorriTOSt Kal xvptOTT^To?, Kal dXyjOeCaSy 
& iyeSvaaro 'Irjaovs b 'Na^ap-qvhs ey Tai? ^loals tov f/xoTO? rov 
Xpiarov, Xpicrrov fwPToy 6ia nyevparos dyCov els Avrpwo-tp ayyeAt- 
m/p. ''Oi’opa TO TT7? KaTao-Td<rea}S‘ Meacria ov(/>apey yapepypaipay 


XoASatap poaoprjbaea dK(f>paval \jjaova 'ItjctoO Na^apia. Kal tovtwp 
6e eppy^yeia itrrl roiavrt)' ov Siaipib to iryevpa, rrjy KapSlap xai 
T^y virepovpdvLoy bvvapLP tt|P OLKrippova' oyaiprjy tov bvdparos 
crov, ^(orrjp d\r}$elas. Kat ravra pev eniXeyovaiP oi avrol 
reXovPTes. '0 6t TereXeerpivos diroKpCyerar iarripiypaiy Kal 
XeAvTptjjpaiy Kai AvToovpat i^p pov dnb tov aitoyos tovtou, 

Kal ndyTUiV twp Trap auTOU e’p tw ovopaTi tov Tow , 5y <AvTpw<raTO 
rrjy if^vxijy avTOV eis a7roAvTpw(rtp «p T(p XpicrTtp t<3 ^wpti. ETtx 
€iri\iyov<ny ol rrapoprey* Etprjyr} vda-iy, €</>’ ovs to^ ovopa JoOto 
eirayairaveTaL' eireiTa pvpi^ov<ri top T<T<A«(r/aePOP T(f OTry Tcp airb 
paXadpov [TtZoiropaXadpio]' to yap pvpov tovto Tvnov ttjv vnkp tol 
oXa evuiSCas elpat Aeyovcrip. Whatever the precise meaning of 
this extract may he, it is clear that the service bore a marked 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a formula 
* in the name of ’ ; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite ; 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water- 
haiitism. This last point is rendered probable by the beginning 
of (he next section, (p) A fifth partv rejected w’ater, but used 
instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (/) A sixth 
party rejected the w'hole of the outw'ard ceremony, and said 
that knowiedge alone was the true Redemption, (i/) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, but deferred baptism 
until after death. Kpiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean ‘in articulo mortis ’ (Fpiph. xxx\i. 2), hut the text of the 
Latin Ircmous is clear : ‘ Alii sunt qui inortuos redimunt ad 
Ilnem defunctionis, mittentes eorum capitihus oleum ct a(|uam,’ 
etc. (Iren, i xiv. 4); for ‘mortuos’ can only mean dead, and 
Thodloret (HE i. 11) alludes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soul of the dead person in its 
lournev through the realm of the spirit-w'orld. This view may 
he paralleled w ith the Pistis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. 

(4) The Carpocratians. — Irenajus (i. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics : tovtcjp ripbs Kal KavrrjpLdi^’ovari 
Tovs Idiovs ixaOrjrbiS ip tols 6tI(T(jJ jaipeon rod Xo^ov rod 
de^Lov urds. It .seems probable tliat this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism witli tlie Holy Spirit and 
with Fire. 

(5) Maiicion. — T he evidence for Marcion is 
given by Tertullian and Kpiphanius. According^ 
to Tertullian (adn, Marc. iv. 11), Marcion ‘ niorti 
ant repudio bajitisma servat,’ w Inch seems to mean 
that he refused baptism except to those w ho W’cio 
pre))are<l to put away their wives, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this provision was 
that Marcioii’s doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Kpiphanius (adv. Hwr. i. xlii. 3) say.s that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptism in 

«case of sin after baptism (i^earip iovs rpLQv XovrpQp^ 
Tovriari pairTLcriaup, els dcpeaiP d/xaprtwy diddadai). 
lie adds that Marcion had himself been oliliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in Lk 12’^ (pawrarOels b Kvpios vTrb 
ToO *Jujdppov iXeye tols /JLaOrjrals, pdirTia/ia jSaTrrnr- 
dr/pai . , . Kal oOtcj rb diSdpai TrXelco pairrlafiaTa 

idoyiuLdriaep). Esnik, an Armenian writer, also 
attributes vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) Tertullian’s opponents.— From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in the de Baptismo it is 
clear that there was a party which denied the 
necessity of baptism. One of them he identifies 
(de Bapt. i. 1) with the Cainites, but it does not 
follow that this ajiplies to them all. From his 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partially, 
their arguments. 

Tlie following c^n be distinguished : — (a) The Lord Himself 
did not baptize (see the reply m de Bapi. li), (h) The Apostles 
w^ere never b.iptized (answ'crcd in de Bapt. 12). (c) Baptism 
is not necessary to those who haxe faith, as Abraham had 
(answered in de Bapt. IS), (d) St. Paul sajs : ‘ Christ sent me 
not to baptize ’ (answered in de Bapt. 14). 

(7) The Acts of Thomas.— T his curious docu- 
ment probably represents views and practices 
w^hich obtained in tlie neighbourhood of Edessa 
tow^ards the close of the 2nd century. It is doubt- 
ful w'hcthor they come from an orthodox circle, 
and it is nerhaps probable that they represent the 
views of j3ardesaiics. 

The following accounts of baptism are to be found (a) In 
chs. 20-27, the haiitism of King (iundaphorus and his brother 
Gad. Of this the text prosenls two recensions. The shorter 
(probably a ‘Catholic’ xerbioii) only relates the fact; it men- 
tions the w'ater and the trine formula. The longer (apparently 
Gnostic) does not mention W'ater, but only an anointing with 
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oil, which is called <r4>payii. The forniula 'vhich is used is : 

TO ayiou oyofia tov Xpiarov rb virep nav ovop.a.' rj 

tvvafiL^ TOV vil/icrTov Kal rj evo’Tr^ayxyia rf reAeta* e\d€ rb xapicpiti 
TO v{l/L<TTOi^‘ tA6>t rj p-TiTiip 7/ evtTTrXayxvo^' ^ KOivuiVta roO 

appevof eA.0e 17 to, jULvaTTjpca anoKakvirTOV<Ta. ra an6Kpv(jia' iKde 
7) jxiqTyip twv emra oIkiov tVa 17 avarravirL^ <rov eiff toi' oyfiooi' oTkov 
yeVijTai* eA 0 « 6 irpeafivrepos rwv Trtvre fxcAwi/, vobi evvoia^ <f>potnj- 
<rea>? €»'^i//x 7 }<re (09 Aoytcr/xoG, Koiviot'rjo’oy fiera tovtcjv r<av^V€OiTfpttiy 
fA^e Tb ayiov nvevfxa jcal KoBdptaov tov? ve</)povs avrtov ical r^u 
KapSiaVf Kai t7ri(r<f}pdyi(rov avrovf <i? ovofia TraTpb? leat viov Kal 
dyLov TTvevfxaTos. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 
immediately. 

(b) In ch. 121 Myffdonia is baptized in the trine name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. 

(c) In chs. 131-133 is the account of the baptism of Siphor. 
Here we are given a valuable statement of the doctrine of 
baptism : to fidirrKTfia tovto afxapriuiv efrlv a^e(rt?‘ tovto 
dvayevv^ <f>(oi 7repieicxvv6p.evov tovto dvayevv^ tov v€ov dvOpcjirov 
TOV? dvOjxxiiTovi /uLctyvvov TTvev/uLa Kaivovv v/zvxijv, avtcTTwv Tptcrcrco? 
Kaivbv av6pu)noVt KaC iari KOivuvby twv dp.apTt(ov d</>€ 0 ’e<o?. So 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists of unction with the 
formula Sol b6^a 17 toJv aTrAdyx^'w*' dydirr)’ <rol So^a to tov 
X piarov ovojaa* <rol S6^a rj tv XpiaTui 6 vvap,t? Ibpv/m^vr;. After 
this follows baptism in water (for which purpose a basin 
[£r/cd 0 T]v] IS used— so that submersion w’as not practised) m 
the trine name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(d) In chs. 157-158 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and Mnesara. The main features are the same: first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus has been 
invoked) with the formula — *Ev hudfiaTi aov, 'Irjaov Xpttrre, 
yeveaOu) Tai? yjjvxdiq TavTai? ei? di\)€aiv dpLapriiZv #cal et? diro- 
TpoTTTjv TOV (vavTLOV KOI «i? attiTt\pi<xv TiZv ipvxtov avTtuv ; secondly, 
baptism in water in the trine name ; and, thirdly", the 
Eucharist. It is noteworthy, in view' of Tertullian’s protest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the w'omen. 

Thus it would seem tliat the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Eucharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil was more 
important than the water-baptism — so much so 
that ill ch. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all. 
It is even possible that the references to water- 
baiitism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which jilay the greatest part 
are regeneration, forgiveness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to be com- 
municated directly through the unction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

Nummary of 1st and 2nd centuries . — The data 
supplied by the preceding paragr«aplis give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of baptism, during the 
1st and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopa'dia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions ; but attention 
may be directed to the following points, which seem 
to be cardinal : — 

(1) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, .as a rule, incidental, and never ouite 
explicit ; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessar'ly submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of the Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot be safely identilied, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (h) a moral vow (Justin 
and perhaps Hernias, as well as already in the NT 
in 1 Peter), (c) trine immersion (Justin), (^i^) a 
eonfession of faith (Irenams, or perhiyps Justin), 
(c) unction (Tertullian), (/) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(g) milk and honey (Tertullian). There was also, 
no doubt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), and there were probably fixed lorms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may be seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Diaache), but the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
3rd century. 


(2) As to the doctiine of baptism we have more 
intormation, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 
giveness of sin, regeneiation, and the gift of the 
Holy Si)irit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be fairly described as three ways of regarding 
baptism r.ather than as throe 8ej)arate benefits 
conferred by it. In baptism, the Cliri^tian passes 
from one s])here of life to another. He is born 
again to another world, and, where.as in the world 
which he leaves he \\as under the contiol of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world ^^hi(•ll he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spiiit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded cschatologically 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of a(ppayLs in II Clem., p. 385'" above). 

The change cllected by baptism was attributed 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, vhich were 
reg.arded .as actually ellective and not meiely 
S 3 nnbolic. This view is strange to modern minds, 
especially to Protestants, but it vas j)art of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewliat sub- 
ordinate part is usually played by the lajdng on 
of hands and by unction ; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
espcci.ally Tertullian and the Acts of Thomas). 
The general theory which underlies these views 
seems to be the well-known belief that by using 
the correct name it an as possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the n.ame. Ily this means 
the Spirit was brought into the watei (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest expression of 
this vieNV is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics (e.g. Tertiillian’s 
opjionents, and some of the Marcosians). 

As the rite became more comi)licate(l, there was 
a tendency to connect various details N\i(Ii vaiiou.s 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this .so Nvitli 
regard to tlie laying on of liands ; this, at least 
sometimes, Nvas peculiarly connected vith the gift 
of the Spirit, and the ellect of the immersion in 
water was limited to the forgivenC'^s of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc- 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent tlie subject of discussion. 

Ill its crudest form the theory of baptism was 
quite unethical ; and there .are many traces among 
e.arly writers that they were avare of this difiiculty. 
None of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethic.al requirements side by 
side witli their s.acramental theoiies, and deniancl- 
ing both without really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Herm.as and the development of the 
moral vonv of which the first traces can probably 
be found in 1 Peter). 

In connexion with the name (which may mean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises. 
The earliest known formula is ‘ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase ; this is found 
in the Acts, and was perhaps still used by Hennas, 
but by the time of Justin Martyr the tiine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency was all the other Avay, and it is probable 
that there Avere in use many foimuhc of an elabor- 
ate nature (see the M.arcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The dilliculty is to distinguish between 

* The question of Fate will receive a full treatment in a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers generally were 
inclined to deny its influence, but some Gnostics recognized 
its supremacy over the uii baptized (Theodotus In Clement of 
Alexandria). 
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the formula properly so called, and what we should 
now call the baptismal service attached to it. 
Probably the trutli is that this distinction was 
somewliat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
be made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 

Starting from the belief that baptism was the 
beginninfj of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sin. The earliest view was that sin 
was excluded. Probably some even thought that 
sin was imnossible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear irom the Papistic to the Hebrews that 
sin after bajUism was in some circles regarded 
as iiTemedia])le. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem wdiich thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
sinned. Tiiis view was adopted by the school 
opposed to that of the writer of the Eidstle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see c.g, Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards came to be) circles this view 
was always rejected, and the (lifliculty was met 
in two ways — by the introduction of the theory 
of fierdvoiay rapidly developing into Penance, and 
by the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (cf. especially Hennas and 1 John). 
Among the practical results of this difficulty was 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until ilcath was approaching (cf. especially 
Hernias and Tertullian ; similarly the Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of ‘ Kedemption ’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its re(!eption to the 
time of death). It would lie an inteiesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic praidice of extreme 
unction may once have been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain that this post- 
ponement must sometimes have been carrieif too 
far, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for^ 
the deatl seems to have been i)ractised by the 
JMarco'^ians in such cases, and there are a few 
traces of a j)aiallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, which recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able to sin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death : it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obvdously likely to give 
rise to the wildest excesses, is probably a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hippo lytus that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians. 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage was of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (cf. especially Marcion anti the Acts of 
Thomas). The (Jhurch in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; but Tertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist days, regarded marriage as 
forbidden to those who had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that baptism was regarded as a sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
sented in the Acts, which distinguished between 
the actual immersion in water (which gave forgive- 
ness of sins, and could be administered by every 


Christian) and the laying on of hands (which gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles), 
perhaps survived only in part. Tertullian show's 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems very doubtful if this W'as 
true of every Church), but the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it was certainly the practice for the clergy — 
not the laity — to baptize, the question was not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear during the 2nd century. What 
was tlie value of heretical baptism ? The answer, 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, ‘What is a Christian?’ The 
2nd cent, w'riters did not really reach a more 
advanced point than the affirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignatius to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those wdiom 
he licensed was really only a secondary result 
of quite a diflerent question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to exclude all 
the heretical sects as non-Christian. Thus the 
rule W'as more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
W'as invalid, but ‘ heretical ’ meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the ques- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle w'as established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., wdien it was 
applied to the quite different types of heresy which 
then became predominant. 

LiTKRvmiK. — There i8 no satisfactory book on the history of 
early Christian baptism before the baptismal contro- 

versy in the 3rd century. Useful information will be found in 
Hdflin^, Das Saemrnent d. Tavfe, Erlan>?en, 1848 ; W. 
Heitmuller, hn Nameu Jesu, Gottinjjen, 1903, and Taufe itnd 
Ahendmahl bci VauhtSy Gottinjcen, 1905 ; F. M. Rendtorff 
Du Taufe im Urcknstentum, Leipzig, 1905 ; W. Boiisset, 
Jlawptp) ohleim dor GnosiSy Gottingen, 1907 ; H. Windisch, 
Taufe und Sunde im altesten Chrisientamy Tubingen, 1908. 

Kiksopp Lake. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian). — i. From the 
second to the eighth century. — ‘ Since the middle 
of the second century the notions of bajitism in 
the Church have not essentially altered. The 
result of baptism was universally considered to be 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon w'as supposed 
to effect an actual sinlessness w'hich now required 
to be maintained ’ (Harnack, Hist, of Dogma^ Lng. 
tr. vol. ii. p. 140). Baptism, in the w'ords of 
Firmilian, was tlie life-giving bath (hivacrum 
sah(,tare)y the second nativity : it involved the 
washing aw'ay of the filth of the old man, the 
forgiveness or the old sins of death, the becoming 
sons of God through a heavenly re- birth, the being 
renew'ed unto life eternal by the sanctification of 
the Divine bath (see Ep. 75, ap. Cyprian). How 
the nature and effects of i cogeneration w'cre con- 
ceived by some of the leading writers in these 
centuries will be discussed in a later paragraph. 
The net result of the development of thought and 
practice in this period w'as to define the essentials 
of Baptism, and to lay stress on the importance of 
the ritual act, as itself conferring indispensable 
spiritual blessings. ‘ In Baptism by the institution 
of God, the material element of w'ater, together 
with the pre.scribed form of words, is used to confer 
spiritual gifts ’ (Stone, Holy Baptism^ p. 214). This 
sentence From a modern writer adequately descrilies 
the conviction which, wdth increasing clearness, 
controlled the mind of the Church subsequently to 
the 2nd century. 

I. The iNTiiiNsrc value of the ritual act. 
— This W'as emphasized principally (a) in the dread 
of repetition, (h) in the diminished importance 
attaching to the administrator of the rite, (c) in the 
tendency to regard conscious faith on the part of 
the recipient as non-essential. The first two points 
are evidenced mainly by the recognition of schis- 
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matic and even of heretical baptism as valid, 

rovided water was used, and the subjects were 

aptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The third point most clearly 
emerges in the growing custom oi infant baptism. 

(a) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutely in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing with converted heretics, 
ditferent Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Cliurch required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s position is summed up in the 
sentence : ‘ Si quis ergo a quacumque hieresi venerit 
ad VOS, nihil iiiiiovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut 
inanus illi imponatur in poenitentiam ’ (Cyp. Ep, 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2, 7). Firmilian, bp. of Coesarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. There it had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning lieretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Carthage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in sjjite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 38Gf.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should i 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. HE 
vii. 3, and note CyjJiian’s defence of truth against I 
custom in Epft. 70-76). The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 

The di\er^;ence m the customs of Romo and Asia may be 
accounted for liy the differing' characters of the heresies with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general ere troubled with a variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. UE vii. 9, that some 
who came o\er from heresy had the gravest misgivings as to the 
worth of the baptism they hod reccned. The sects in the East 
frequentlv adopted such peculiarities both in creed and practi<‘e 
as to render the position of Firmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Rome, on the other hand, the practical issue lay m the re- 
admission of ^o^atiarl8, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. The.\ had broken from the Church on a question of 
discijiline. In matters of faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart fiom the Church’s inotiel. 
There was no dilficulty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Steplien and 
his supiiorters weie : (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for willed I Stephen edaimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon, de Rchaptismatc^ opening) ; (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, wlikdi could not but be 
effective wlieiever and however pronounced. Thus 
C>yp. in Ep. 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows : ‘ Effectum baptism! majestati nominis 
tribuunt, ut qui in iioiniiie Jesu Cliristi iibicurnque 
et (luomodocumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
licati judicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 75, «/>. 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism ‘in nomine Jesu ("liristi’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the dc Rchnptismatc ap- 
parently accepted the use of the earlier formula as 
suliieient. ‘The invocation of the name of Jesus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to idopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The positions laid down b^y the author of the de Rebapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they deserve 
notice. He held that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfluous. The im- 
position of hands supplied all defects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism with the Spirit ; and though within the 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearlv seiwr- 
ablo in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times ; 
80 that a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
at his entrance into the Cnurch. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot be an essential to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disciples baptized while the Lord w’as 
with them, and \yhile they understo^ His doctrine very im- 
perfectly. The I>ivine name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when invoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have cast out devils in llis name. Conse- 


quently the name, by whomsoever Invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, and a further invocation means reiterating baptism. 

This distinction betw een water-baptism and baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the flank of C 3 ^rian ’8 position. He main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cyprian, the Romans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction of asserting that a 
man could be born spiritually in a community destitute of the 
Spirit (Ep. 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on the water (Ep. 70). 
If baptism is essentially spiritual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside tne Church. Nor can it be contended 
that the heretics hold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novations, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
with that of the Catholic Church ; for when they question the 
candidate and say, *Credi8 remissionem peccatorum et \itam 
8Bternam per sanctam ecclesiam?* then they lie, because they 
have not the Church. The heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins ; that is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of thelilessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one baptism, that of tiie 
Church ; and so, Cjqirian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Ep. 71). 

The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. Tlie divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical bantism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acc^tance received 
the ajiproval of the Church. The Oatholic line was 
that laid down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus : ‘ De Afris quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
eeclesiam aliquis de hcereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symboluiii, et si perviderint euni in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse bajitizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatur ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum, (^uod si interrogatus non respondent 
hanc trinitatem, baptizetur.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with CoRcilian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyiiriari’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rule eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) and care- 
fully aiiplicd. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eiinomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Fiimilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library of Post-Nicene 
Fathers’). In the West, tlie rule was more readily 
adopted and more graciously applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico hapt. c, retiL ch. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can be only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2) in the pro- 
gress made towards establishing the obiective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and theorthoaox formula. 

(6) The Donat ist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. The gist of the Donatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the misbelief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
affected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on the sacraniental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this conclu- 

* Ultimately this was disputed only by the obscure sect of 
Hemerobaptists. 
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sion. Optatns asseits uiilie«itatingly the es.sential 
e1hca(*y ot tlio ritual act ; ‘ Tlie Hacramentfl are holy 
in tlieiiiselves not through men ’ ( ‘ sacramenta per 
sc esse sancta, non per homines,’ de ISchiftmate Don, 
V. 4). The three essentials to haptisrn are the Holy 
Trinity, the believer, and the administrator. But, 
while the lirst two are indispensable, the last is 
only (/z^r/^i-necessary. The administrator is not tlie 
lord of bantism, but the agent : i.e, any admini- 
strator will serve the puriiose (see Ilarnack, op, cit, 
V. 45). Augustine took up a similar standpoint. 
Baptism, as defined in the 8th canon of the Council 
of Arles, confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
which ipso facto requires no renewal. To suppose 
that it does not is to do wrong to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of God in it. It is impossible to 
bummarize here the numerous wiitings of Aug. 
against the Bonatists, but tlie following points may 
be noted : — 

(1) Au^f. IS clear that the use of water, to^^ether with the 
words prestinbed in the Gospel, suflicos to make a valid baptism. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
jira^ers may even he peniicioiis, but thev cannot destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament, provided the Gosiiel words are em- 
plo\ed {de Bapt. contra Don. vi. 25). Here Au^. distinctly 
ileiiies the importanc'e attributed by Cyprian (see above) to the 
cleaiiHiiijf of the water by a correct benediction.— (2) In accord- 
ance with his own principles, Aiiji: regards lay baptism as valid. 
He IS iuclme<l to assert that any one who has triih received 
baptism * can pass on the ^ift, though, of course, he distingfuishes 
Wm sacrainvntnm baptismi tvom l\\o aacramentum dandi bap- 
tmnuin. But Aug. does not doubt that a la> man who baptizes 
in the name of the Trmit v has conferred a v alid bajitism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of necessity or not. If he acts m a 
case of urgency, his action is at least pardonable, if not praise- 
worthy. If he baptizes when there is no need for him to under- 
take another man’s office, fus action is wrong, and may mean 
damnation for baptizer and baptized alike, but none the less is 
the baptism valid (eonfra A'p Paym ii i:i). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comparative unimportamie of the mimbtei,and 
of the all-importance of the ritual act — (3) It is difficult to see 
what Aug. understocxl by the stamp (xapaKTrjo) conveyed in 
baptism, but it seems to be a permanent possibility' of spiritual 
rcceptiv eness, such as is sugj^^'sted by the author of the de lic- 
haptfsinate At least, Aug. is prejiared to concede this efhca(‘y 
to heietical baptism, because in itself the sf amp does not connote 
the spiritual blessings secured by baptism within the C’hurch 
Heretical baptism conveys a something which is essential to sal- 
vation,— this must be maintained, if the sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong,— but the heretic dorii es no benefit from this posses- 
sion so long as he remains a heretic. He possesses baptism, but 
he does not possess it unto salvation, * Aliud est non habere,^ 
ahud non utiliter habere.’ In fact, the stubborn heretii; or 
schismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, but to his eternal 
loss. The man who has received heretical baptism carries about 
with him a hidden treasure, which he can enjoy only in the 
bosom of the Church In this wa.y Aug. was able to reconcile 
his belief in the objective efficacy of the sacrament with his con- 
viction that union w’lth the Catholic Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 

Tlie Doriatist controversy thus completed the 
development initiated in the dispute between 
Cypiian and Stejihen. The two essentials of 
baptism, water and tlie Gospel formula, stand out 
with increasing clearness, and tlie minister is le- 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

(c) Tlie iiisistenc.e on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
litiuil act is further evidenced hy the tendency to 
reyard conscious faith on the part of the recipient 
as von -essential. It is interesting to notice that 
this was one of the points of dilVereiice between 
the Maiiichieans and the Christians. To the 
former, a bajitism apart from conscious faith was 
absurd. 

TUcre is an illuimuating story in Aug.’s Confessions^ bearing 
on this point. A sick friend of his w'as baptized while uncon- 
scious. Aug., W'ho was at the time under the influence of 
Manichiean ideas, was ready to treat the matter as a joke, 
thinking that he would laugh at a baptism which be had re- 
ceived ‘ while utterly absent both in mind and feeling ’ {mente 
ac sensn absentissirnus). The friend, however, took the matter 
more seriously, and Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 
that the baptism had wrought a real change tit corpore nes- 
cientis {ConJ. iv. 4). 

But the principal evidence for the growth of the 
view that baptism was of worth apart from con- 
scious faith in the recipient is to be found in the 

* This is Jerome’s position : * Ut «nim accipit quis, ita et dare 
potest* {Dial. c. Luct/enanoSy ap. Hofling, i. p. 605). 


custom of infant baptism. The e\i.sten<*e of the 
custom from the time of Tertullian is undeniable, 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying they baptism of 
children docs not imply that the practice against 
which he protests was of recent growth * 

Origen is fjimiliar with the jiractice of child 
baptism, and assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times (Com, in Horn. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Tidus (Ej), 59) discusses the que.stion 
whether, in the case of infants, baptism should be 
postponed till the eighth djiy or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel wdth circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immediately 
after birth. Cyprian and his eolleagues decided 
that a babe might be baptized at the eai 1 lest possible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying Unit to kiss a new-))oin babe is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of God the cicalor. The 
whole discussion implies that infant baptism had 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
liaptism W'as regarded as an z\j)ostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in the Alexandrian 
churches. But while the evidence lor the 
existence of the custom in the third century is 
oveiwvhelming, we arc, as Ilaunick says, ‘in com- 
plete obscurity as to the Church’s adoption of the 
practice.’ The clefir 3rd cent, refeiences to child 
baptism intcrjiret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
jiretation, it is almost certainly a late ‘Jiid cent, 
development. Cyprian clearly understands infant 
ba])tism in this sense (7?/?. 59). OiigiMi seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acq^uired 
in biith (Horn. viii. ana xii. in 1 Cor ), while in his 
case the idea of pre-existence also suggested that 
infants were burdened wuth the sms of a jirevious 
life which might be removed in baidism (de Prin, 
iii. 5). This deduction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that of jire- 
existcncc, may safely bo regarded as a theological 
after-thought. Tlie lirst is the piodint ot lellcxion 
on the writings of St. l^aul. It is pudialile that 
men pondered long on the conception of original 
sin before they drew' any such conclusion. Kefer- 
cnecs to original sin in Olemeiit of Ivome or other 
writers earlier than Cyprian cannot he held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants netdeil to be bay)- 
tizeil for the remission of sins is coiitiary to all that 
is known of early Christian feeling to wauls cliild- 
liood. The teaching of Jesus about children runs 
counter to any such notion, and, liowever little Ilis 
sympathy for the young was ayipreciated, it w'as 
not forgotten (see Burkitt, Go'ipcl HiU. and its 
Trans missioii, p. 285 f.). The most natural inter- 
pretation of the much-disputed text in St. Paul, 
I Co 7^^ i^ that Christian parentage in itself some- 
how' Hallowed childhood. Tert. speaks of the 
innocence, the guiltlessness of cliildren, and ap- 
jiarcntly deduced from it that hajitism was un- 
necessary (see de Bapt., ed. Luptoii, [>. 52, n. 1). In 
this he represents what seems to have been the 
primitive Christian feeling, if the Ajtolugy of 
Aristides interpiets that feeling aught: ‘And 
wdien a child is born to any one of them, they 
praise God ; and if, again, it chance to die in its 
infancy, they praise God miehtily, as for one who 
has passed through the world without sins’ (Syriac 
Ver.sion, c. 15, ed. J. liendel Harris, Camb.*7W). 
Perpetua’s vision of her little brother Dinoerales, as 
in heaven, alive and w'ell, shows how people clung 
to the idea that children as such belong to the 

* The fact that Tert. uses the term panmlus and not infans 
is of no particular si^cniflcance He is not thinking of new-born 
babes, but the reference to sponsors (and indeed his w'hole dis- 
cussion) implies that the children concerned are itu apable of a 
public profession of faith. The principle involved is the same, 
though clear evidence for the baptism of new-born babes is not 
forthcoming till Cyprian’s letter to Fidus. 
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Kingdom. In such <an atmosj)here, a bai)ti>iu of 
infants for the remission of sins is liardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is probable that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noteil 
that even in the 3rd cent, infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Church 
allowed parents to bring their infants to be baptized 
is obvious : that some teachers and bishops mav 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, though 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertul Han’s 
position was peculiarly his own. But infant bap- 
tism was not at tliis time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing oiders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle oi the 5th cent, that the Syrian 
Church made inlaiit baptism obligatory (see DCA 
p. 170).] Indeed, in the 4th cent, so prominent a 
teacher as Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 
general eager to persuade neojile not to postpone 
bajitism, urged the inadvisaoility of baptizing chil- 
dren before they were three years old, ‘ when they 
are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words Or. Wall,ch. 11, §7). Again, 

this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
G regory. In any case, it is probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of jiarents and not through 
tlie direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that iniants were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store by a well-known utterance of John uhry- 
sostom, which runs thus : 

‘Von see how many are the benefits of Baptism, And yet 
some think that the Heavenly ^^race consists only in forgiveness 
of SIMS . but I ha\e reckoned ^]) ten advantages of it. For this 
cause wc baptize infants also, though the.> are not defiled with 
sin : that there inaj he siiperaddod to them Holiness, Rig-hU'ous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood with Christ, and to 
be made Members of him * (see Aug. c Julian i. m. f ). 

Aug., in comiiienting on this extract, has no 
dilliculty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; but he docs not succeed in disproving 
the I’elagian contention that Cliry sostom found a 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism— the 
view that througli it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured— looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that whicli 
eventually came to the front through the inlluence 
of Augustine. 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
with some seemingly piiiiiitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
fromt he first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von Eeumrus zu Wrede, p. 373 f.; 
and note use of term <r<l>payLs referred to on p. 385’’, 
and on Hennas, p. 384 f.). Baptism had ajpositive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at fill, one must wear the seal. The thought is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas, where one of the Apostle’s converts says; 

‘ Give us the seal : for w^e have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep by 
the seal.’ In the narrative, an anointing W'itfi oil 
follows ; but this not improbably represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 
possible that this thouglit even in NT times may 
have led parents to wish to have their chihlren 
baptized. The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have introduced the custom — in which 


case it will be very early. In any event, the influ- 
ence of Jn 3^^, as Holling points out, i)layed an all- 
iniportaiit part in developing tlie custom of infant 
baptism. Tliis text laid hold of the imagination in 
the ‘2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
iiece.ssity of re-hirth had been thought out, the 
mere statement tlnit to see the Kingdom a man 
must be born of w'ater w'ould tioiibk* the minds of 
some whose childicn had died uiiliaptized. To 
such doubt and fear the practice i)iol>al)ly ow'ed 
its origin. The inlluence of the OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must al^o be taken into 
consideration ; but, in general, the ideaca^Yf cede- 
Siam nulla salus made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as ([uickly as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was filinost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could be 
only one baptism, and that theieforc baptism 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to ‘ one baptkm ’ in l]i>h. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period); 
the use of the term ‘ re-birtli ’ in Jn 3, snggestiim 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to natural 
birth; the ascetic view' of inariiage; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God — all these elements comhined to 
establish Aug.’s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in older to 
secure the remission of sins, but in ordei to secure 
the Kingdom, w'ere introducing two baptisms— as 
clear a heresy as re-haptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians couhl give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unbaptized. They w'ould 
obtain eternal life and happiness, hut not the 
Kingdom. Aug. denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc. i. 20, and Sermo 294, w’here he says ; ‘ hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum e^^t, essc salu- 
tem ieternam pra;ter regnum Uei’). If those who 
die uiibaptizea are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
torment be uiitlssima et tolerabHior {Enchiridion, 
93). Baptism would be needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children .should be baptized, and since eliil- 
dreii are innocent, the sin remitted to tluMii must 
be original sin. That they are sinful is clear from 
tlie fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the lighteous, hut sinners (ad ^[nrc. 
i. 19). But from Aug.’s standpoint the more sei ious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Aug. original sin was the 
most aw'ful Jind obvious fact about men. The im- 
possibility of keeping God’s law' apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all cxpcucnce. Tlie 
human w'ill in itself is hopeless. ‘ We cannot do 
justly unless w'e are helped of God ’ (nd Marc. ii. 5). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that tlierc is sucli a thing as a bonum 
conjugh, a legitimate use of w^edlock, hut he claims 
that all men are born of incontinence, and ‘ hoc est 
malum peccati in quo nascitur omnis liomo. . . . 
Sed nemo renascitur in Chiisti coriiore, nisi prius 
nascitur in peccati corpoie’ (nrd Marc. \ 29 ; ct. tlie 
discussion of the significance of Migin-hirtli, Ench. 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. Jli'^ jiosition found 
em})hatic apj>roval in the Council of Caitliage held 
in 418-9, which promulgated the follow'iiig eanon ; 

‘Item placuit ut qiiicuiKiue par\ulos recentes ab uteris 
mat rum baptizamlos nejs^at, aut dicit in romissionem qiiiclem 
peccatorum eos baptizari bed iiihil ex A<lain tialiere on^inolis 
lieocati qu^ lavacro regenerationis expietur (unde sit conse- 
quens ut in els forma baplismatH in reinissionein peccatorum 
non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit ' (ap. Wall, Infant 
Baptism y ch. 19). 

Tliough, as Holling maintains, the final preva- 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to Aug., yet his defence of the practice 
must have done much to commend it. The 
emphasis on original sin made the rite seem natural 
ana reasonable ; for if, by their first unconscious 
and involuntary birth, children were bom into an 
inheritance of sin, it was just that a second birth 
equally involuntary and unconscious should give 
them at least the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* But however they interpreted the prac- 
tice, the whole development implies the concentra- 
tion of attention on the intrinsic elficacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
because they spoke of baptism as salvation (salus). 
The giving of the saciament to those ‘who could 
not with their own heart believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor with their own mouth make confession 
unto salvation ’ witnesses to man^s conviction of its 
inherent ])owor to bestow spiritual blessings. 

The giowth of tlie practice of infant baptism 
broke in on the natural connexion between instruc- 
tion, conscious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary ariangenients for the ceremony and the 
presciibed order rested on the assumption of con- 
scious faith in the subject^. Up to the close of the 
5th cent., baptism was still administered as a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be- 
came the usual ministers— the anointing with oil 
on the torehead and conlirmation being reserved for 
the bisliop), and special seasons were devoted to the 
admmistiation of baptism. Easter and Pentecost 
were obseived in the West, and from the close of 
the 4th cent, many Popes made repeated attempts to 
coniine ba})tisnis to those seasons (see DC Ay p. 165). 
The Ea'^tern Chill dies further set anaitEiuphany for 
this purpose, and local churches developed special 
usages. In case of necessity, baptism was adminis- 
tered at any time. Arrangements of this kind were 
natural when baptism regularly follow'cd the cate- 
chunienatc. The special seasons disapi>ear when 
infant ba]»tism becomes universal. Similaily, the 
wliole ritual was designed for adults. The confes- 
sion of faith in particular points to this ; and it must 
be admitte<l that the institution of sponsors w%as a 
somew hat diinisy device to adapt to infants a cere- 
mony which had cleaily been ordered at a time 
when their baptism w^as not thought of. The 
Church reedvoned baptized children as being among 
the faithful, ddie awdvwardncss of speaking of 
infants as Jidclrs w’as felt by Bn. Boniface, to wdiom 
Aug. atldres-^es a letter on the sulqect (Ep. 23). 
In the 8th cent., Thcodulph (dc Ordtne Ba^dlsm, 1) 
naively remarks : ‘ Infantes ergo et audientes ct 
catechumeni liunt, non quo in eadem aetate et 
instrui et doceri possint, sed ut antiquus mos 
servetur, (\no apostoli eos quos baptizaturi erant 
)rimum docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 
rankly unsuitable for infants, but it is retained 
because the tradition that instruction and faith 
precede ba}»tism is undeniably primitive. t 

It should, how’ever, be noteil in this connexion, 
that it w'as never supposed that baptism ai)art from 
faith would sutlice to secure eternal life.J: Faith 
w^as still essential ; but whereas faith had as a rule 
preceded bajitism, it was now held that bapti.sm 
w’oilld be eipially effective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a vicarious faith was required for the 
valid baptism of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the w’hole congregation, help to forward the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

* Cf. e.g. the sentence in Theodulph, the 8th cent. bp. of 
Orleans, who says (ds. Ordine Baptism. 7) : ‘ neo immerito 
difjfnuin est ut (]Ui aliorum peccatis obnoxii sunt, alioruin etiam 
corifesMione per 1113 steriuni baptismatia remissionem ori^inalium 
percipiant peccatoruin.* Aug. provided Just this kind of raison 
d'Ure for infant baptism. 

t Incidentally, the evidence of the ritual is against a very 
early date for the practice of infant baptism. 

t That faith and baptism are inseparable is emphasized in 
Basil, de Sp. Sane. 12. 


child (see Aug. Ep. 23 ad Bonifacium). It is also 
true that baptism was administered only to children 
who would be instructed and trained in the Chris- 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never encouraged to think, that the 
mere isolated act of baptism ensured salvation, 
even tliough the African Christians called it salus. 

It remains to e:q)lain the ultimate prevalence of 
infant baptism. The catechumenate, and with it 
adult baptism, continued so long as the Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism was not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con- 
stantine the Cfreat, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undoubtedly fashionable, and not 
only did many w ho were within the close range of 
Christian intiuence delay tlie decisive step, but 
there is reason to suppose that many baptized 
Christians did notin the 4th cent, push forward the 
baptism of their children. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whose parents w^ere both Christians, was noc bap- 
tized till he W'as come to years of discretion (see 
Wall, vol. ii, ch. 3). The same was true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Butler, Lives 0 /“ the Saints), and probably of 
Basil the Great (see Introd. to vol. viii. in ‘ Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ p. xvi). The 
want of reference to infant baiitism in Basil’s dis- 
cussions of the subject, and the general character 
of his treatise, suggest that many w ere brought up 
in their homes, and were not put forward as can- 
didates for baptism until they entered the catechu- 
menate in riper years. The postponement of Aug.’s 
baptism till iie w'as thirty-three years old is usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. But 
the passage in the Confessions (bk. I. ch. xi. in 
Gibb and Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to have Aug. baptized, except 
w hen he w'as in danger of dying. Inuring an ill- 
ness, Aug. was on the point of being baptized, 
wdien he recovered. The crucial passage runs 
thus : ‘ Dilata est itaque niiiiidatio mca, quasi 
necesse esset, ut adhuc sordidarer, si viverem, quia 
videlicet post lavacnim illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictoriim reatus foret.’ The alleged 
reason must have weighed with his Christian 
mother, not with his heathen father. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
acteristic of many Christians in the 4th century. 

‘ Although,’ says Harnack, ‘ the principle Avas 
maintained that baptism was indispensable to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent, it w'as still very 
common to postpone it, in older not to use this 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death ’ (op. cit. 
iv. 284). Another motive of such conduct lay in 
the thought that a life of indulgence coula be 
washed clean by a deferred baptism. The unbap- 
tized man could safely enjoy nimself. ‘ Let him 
alone, let him do w hat he will ; he is not yet bap- 
tized’ (Aug. Conf. I. xi.). This sentiment is re- 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil addresses 
his work. Aug. and other Church teachers could 
not deny the main premiss here assumed. They 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they did not 
deny that baptism, so deferred, would still be 
etiicacious if received. Aug. regards it as one of 
the signs that grace does much more abound that, 
whereas Adam’s fall involves us in original sin, the 
grace of the Second Adam in baptism removes not 
only original sin but all the sins we have our- 
selves committed. Many were anxious that they 
and their children should secure this more abouna- 
ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before the 
ponmis haptismi, the moral obligations of the step. 
In Edessa, at the time of Aphraates, baptism 
may have meant the adoption of celibacy and been 
confined to a spiritual anstocracy, ‘ the sons of the 
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Covenant’ (^ee Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity ^ 

р. 255 f. ; but see also Connolly, JThSt vi.). 

In the course of the 5tli cent, infant baptism 
l)ecame the prevailing usage. The action of the 
Syrian Chiircli in enforcing on jparents the duty of 
having tlieir children baptizecl has alre^y been 
noticed. Many causes contributed to this result. 
The Christianization of society diminished the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
portance of the catechiimenate. The influence of 
Aug. and other Churcli Fathers was cast on this 
side. The growth of the penitential system served 
to remove in part man’s fear of the poncins haptUmi^ 
while the readiness of the Church to administer the 
viatimin, or last sacrament, to all (see DC A, p. 2014), 
and eventually the practice of Extreme Unction, 
combined to meet the needs Avhich Jia<l previously 
sought satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of this period, the 
penitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, which had previously been provided 
by tlie catechuiiienate. In the Church’s dealings 
with tlie Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
verts resembled the baptism of infants in so far as 
systematic instruction in the faith was postponed 
till after baptism. It is true, Clovis and his fol- 
lowers weic bai)tizcd on contession of faith ; but the 
Hide (ierman warriors did not submit, and were 
not expectcil to submit, to a course of instruction 
such as ha<l been given to catechumens. The 
catechunicnate disai)peared in the West, ‘because, 
as whole pcojdes were baptized at once, infant 
baptism was introduced as a matter of course’ 
(K. Muller). The Chuich opened her doors to 
infant and barbarian, partly Ixicausc only so could 
she influence them, anct paitly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer benefits before 
faith w^as instructed or even existent. 

(d) Some further illustrations of the importance 
attached to baptism, Jit least in the earlier poition 
of this iK'iiod, may be adduced heie. (1) As soon 
as Christianity became the State religion, bap- 
tisterirs were among the first public buildings to be 
erected by believers. ‘ Of the construction of 
baptisteries in tlic time of (’onstantine the Great wo 
have abundant pi oof ’ (DC Ay p. 174). The practice 
of erecting sejiaratc buildings for the celebiation of 
baptism continued in the West at least all through 
this period. It served to add solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elaboration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 3S6 f. the development 
up to the lime ot Tert. is brielly summarized. If 
we compare the account in Theodulph of Orleans 
W'ith that statement, the following additions are 
obvious. The practice of infant baptism by the 
close of the 8th cent, has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catechumeiiate in the Ordo 
Baptismi, The infants are first made catechu- 
mens, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insufllation). This is 
followed by exorcism ana the reception of salt. It 
is probable, from Aug.’s reference in de Perc, remiss, 

с. Pel, i. 34, that those rites \vere associated with 
infant baptism as early as his day. The scriithiium, 
to which Theodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched wdtli spittle, wdiile the priest 
said ‘ Ephphatha.’ This was followed by an 
anointing of the breast and shoulders with oil. 
This seeins to be a w’eakened form of the pre- 
paratory unction which w^as certainly in use in the 
East in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem (see Catech, 
Lect, XX. 3). After baptism, Theodulph mentions 
the bestowing of white robes and of a mystic veil 
on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
with white garments is quite early, well-attested 
in the 4th century. Theodulph does not refer to 


the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the neonhytes to be lit up towards the close of the 
service, but the usage is clearly evidenced in Gregory 
of Nazianzusand in Ambrose, and is still preserved 
in the Roman ritual (see Ilofling, i. 543). The use 
of milk and honey, mentioned in Tert., does not 
appear in Theodulph, and the history of this usage 
is obscure. As late as the 9tli cent, there seems to 
have been a custom in some Western churches of 
mixing milk and honey in the communion wane 
ottered to infants (Holling, i. 540). A Gallican 
sacramentary adds the w’ashing of the feet (lotio 
neduiUy jyedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per- 
liaps the most important addition after the 2iid 
cent, w’as the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
together with all his w’orks and pomps. The cere- 
monial development is an elaborate repetition of 
the central idea of the rite in additional symlK)lic 
acts. It tended to increase the mystery element 
in baptism. (3) A >vell-knowm story related in 
Socrates (HE ii. 16) forms the most striking illus- 
tration of the 4th cent, belief in the objective 
validity of the sacrament. The story is simply 
that the bishop of Alexandria accepted as valid a 
baptism administered by Athanasius as a boy to 
some companions wdio joined him in a game of pre- 
tence in \vhich the ceremonial w^as imitated. The 
writer in DCA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, ‘ it serves equally to illustrate the 
feeling of the Church at the time the story was 
lirst told.’ Though baptism declined somew hat in 
importance after the 5th cent., the i)oint of view^ 
here obtained was never lost. It was lield (1) that 
baptism is essential to salvation ; * (2) that baptism 
is valid if w^ater and the true formula be used ; 
(3) that baptism so administered confers an in- 
dispensable spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discussion of— 

II. The coycEPTioN of daptismal orace ly 

Tins PERIOD, — The i)rimary gift in baptism is, of 
course, the remission of sins. ‘ Baptizati sunius, 
et fu^it a nobis solicitude vita‘ pradeiitai’ (Aug. 
Conf, ix. 6). In the case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There is an 
interesting observation in C^uil to the ettect that 
‘remission of sins is given o<[ually to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
according to each man’s faith’ (Catech, Lect. i. 5). 
The giace of forgiveness was, at any rate, assured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is essen- 
tially regeneration, and perhaps two main ideas 
may be grouped under this head : (1) the loosening 
of hiatan^s hold over the soul, (2) an organic inward 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cypiian l)ai)tism 
appealed as a peculiarly strong form of exorcism. 
Just as the Red Sea drow ned Pharaoh, so baptism 
drowns the devil out of a man. ‘ Cum tamen ad 
aquam salutarem, atoue ad baptiMiii sanctifica- 
tionem venitur, scire aebemus et hdere, quia illic 
diabolus oi>priinitur et homo Deo dicatus divina 
indulgentia liberatur . . . Sjuritus nequam . . . 
permanere ultra non possunt in hoininis corpore, in 
quo baptizato et saiictilicato incipit spiritus sanctus 
habitare ’ (Ep, 76). Cyprian has previously pointed 
out that in exorcism tlie devil often plays the de- 
ceiver and says he has gone out w hen he has not ; 
but the life-giving w^ater is a sure means of expul- 
sion. Somewhat similaily, in the apocry]>Iial Arts 
of Thomas y a w'oman out of whom a devil has been 
cast asks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘ that 
yonder fien<l may not return to me again ’ ( ‘ Thonias- 
akten,’ § 49; np, Ilennecke, Neutest, Apoc,), In 
the baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re- 
nunciation w'ere but parts of the process which was 

*The only exception coi»tcmplatcd was martyrdom. Thus 
Cyril: ‘ If a man rocei\e not baptism ho has not salvation, ex- 
cepting only the inart>rs, who even without water enter the 
Kingdom ’ (Catech. Lect, iii. 10 ; cf. Baptism by Blood). 
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completed in immersion. Every one, in virtue of 
birtli, stands >vitlnn the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Aug., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-horn infant sullers ‘ several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, wlnat is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits’ (de Pccc, iii. 10). Why 
are infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
tlie household of Satan? (de Peer, i. 34). Aug.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the City of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
ellected in baptism. 

(2) Not only, however, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reformed in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in tlie 
case of some persons, even bodily temlencies are 
completely removed. In a wondci hil letter {Pp, 1 ), 
Cyp- 8i>eaKS of the thorough change of character 
wrouglit in baptism. He explains to Donatus that 
for along time he u’as sce])tical on tlie subject. He 
<ould not believe that tlie extravagant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurious induced to return to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into diastity. 

‘ WMth enticements always tripping a man fast, revelling must 
as usual attract, pride as usual inflate, anger inflame. Greed will 
not cease to disquiet, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of ambition, the overwhelming power of lust, will not be less. So I 
thought. . . . Jhit after the taint of in> jiast life had been washed 
away with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man bv the draught 
of the heaven-born s]>irit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
things I had doubted became certain ; closed doors opened ; dark 
places w'ere filled with light ; what had seemed dilHcult was now' 
easy ; what I thought impossible became iiossihle ; so that 1 could 
not hilt see that the “ I ” of m,> i>revious fleshly birth, which had 
lived bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the “ I,” in 
which the Hob Spirit now- breathed, liad begun to he of God’ 
{Ep 1 . 8 ). 

Without attempting to analyze tliis beautiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant the lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a corrcspomlcnt 
is puzzled that sick jiersons alter being baptized arc 
still tenijited of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is jirac- 
tically to deny tlie fact (sec Pp. 7G). The hanie 
thought is expressed more crudely in tlie Acts of 
Paul and Thctcla^ where Thokla says, ‘ Give me the 
seal in Christ, and no temiitation will inva<le me’ 
(Hennecke, op, cit, ‘ Paulusakten,’§2o). The pass- 
age in the Confessions (i. 11), wliere Aug. wonders 
'whether it would not liave been better for him to 
have been hajitized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
the sense of resjionHibility attaching to baptism, 
but also because of the grace to live up to that 
responsibility whicli he would tliereby have re- 
ceived. Hut this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the powder of temptation is brought 
about in tw o ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previously formed sinful Jiabits, and by tlie gift 
of new’ life in the Spirit, The distinction is most 
interestingly presented in a passage from Basil : 

‘Hence it follows that the answer to our question w’hy the 
water w’as associated with the Spirit is clear ; the reason is be- 
cause in baptism two ends are proposed : on the one hand, the 
destro}ing of the body of sin that it may never hear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our liMiig wnth the Spirit and having 
our fruit in holiness : the w'ater recei\ing the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours in the quiekemng power, 
renewing our souls from the deadness of sm unto their original 
life. This then is w’hat it is to be born again of w'ater and of the 
Spirit, the being made dead being effected in the water, while 
our life is wrought in us through the Spirit ' {de Sp. Sa7ic. 15 ; 
Oxford tr. by C. H. Johnston). 

Tliis first end — the deatli unto sin in baptism — is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of the 
subject. The tendency was to conceive the grace 
of baptism as specially directed to counteract con- 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Aug. Ench, 64), Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to baptism, not the least significant is his 
description oi the new birth as jraOQv, in con- 


trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains the 
pillar of cloud as ‘ a shadow' of the gift of the 
Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our members’ (de Sp. Sane. ch. 14).* 
So much, indeed, w’as expected of this destruction 
of siinvard tendencies, that Hilary had to warn his 
readers against supposing that baptism w'ould 
restore to them the innocence of childhood. 8imi- 
laily Aug. is veiy careful not to exn^^gcrate the 
benefits of baptism w hen he says {de Prre. i. 39) ; 

* Kvacuatur [caro peccati] non ut in ipsa vi\ente came concu- 
pisceiitia conspersa et innata repente ahsuniatur et non sifc, sed 
lie obfiit moriuo [parvulo] quae inerat nato. Nam si post bap- 
tismumvixent, . . . ihi hahetciinK^uapugiicl, eaniqiieadiuvaiitc 
DeoHuperet, 81 non in \aciiuin giatiaineius simoojxuit . . . Nam 
nec graiidihus hoc pncstaliir in baptisino (nisi forte miraculo 
incffahili omnipotentissimi creatons) ut lex pcccati qiue inest in 
memhris repugnans legi mentis, penitus extinguatur ot non sit : 
sod ut quioquid mail ah hornine factum, dictum, cogitaluin est, 
cum eidein concupiscenticO suhjecta mente scrxiret, totum abo- 
leatur, oc vdut factum non fueiit, haheatur.’ 

For Aug. bajitism means the hreuking down of 
sinful haliit, the hcstowTil of a sjiecinl grace of 
resistance, hut not the entire removal ol tlie enemy. 
The now' life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, hut it 
is something more than this. ‘ Bajitism jnirgesour 
sins and conveys to us the gift of the Holy Spirit ’ 
(Cyril, Lcct. xx. 6). More than once in the 4th 

and 5th cent, literature the thought appears that 
baptism makes a Divine impress (c//?7ic.9) on the raw 
material {terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf, i. 11, 
xiii. 12). The raw' material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for the reception of the Spirit, and then receives the 
stamp of the image of God. ‘ The water cleanses 
the body, the Spirit seals the soul’ (Cyril, Cafcch. 
Lect. iii. 4). 'I'tic natural pow'ers of men di<l then 
and there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Tiinity can he 
understood only by the regenerate niiml. ‘ Novis 
enim regcnerati ingenii sensihus ojuis e^t ut ununi- 
quemque conscientia sua seeunduiii eode^lis originia 
munus ilhiminet’ (TIil. de Trin, i. 18). Tlic ))o\ver 
and presence of the Spirit were bestowed in bap- 
tism, though, according to Cyril, the gift of the 
Spirit w as proportioned to faith (C^f^cc/u Lcct, i. 5). 
Thus baptism did not simply secure the remission 
of sins : it tamed the fierceness of temptation ; it 
broke ‘ the pow'er of cancelled sin ’ ; it began the 
new' life. 

Note on Confirmation and Baptism —At tlie beginning of 
the 3rd cent.,’ Confirmation and Baptism were universally 
jiarts of the same lite. This close connexion continued to he 
normal for the 3rd and 4th cents., though in the West 
Confirmation began to he detached from Baplnin ‘whortl^ 
before the middle of the 3rd century’ (llarnack, op. at. ii. 
141, n, 3). By the close of the period, the\ arc usiiallv separated 
in the West (see Theodulph, ae Ordine Da 2 )tii?m. 17); Imt ‘it 
was not till the thirteenth century that the two ordinances 
W'ere permanentl> separated, and an inlerNal of from seven to 
fouiteeri >ear8 allow'ed to intervene ’ (DCA, p 42r>) 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to attiihutc the 
\ery highest spiritual lilessingw to baptism (see, c ft , the authori- 
ties cited in Stone, Holy Baptism , ch. v. n 11) But it is 
difficult to say how far they attributed the'^e blessings to 
hajitism in the narrow’ sense of the term, as distinct from 
Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine associated the cleans- 
ing w'ith immersion, and the gift of the Holy Spiiit with the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. The man who w'as 
baptized and not confirmed was like a cleansed temple w'lthout 
a Divine tenant. This mcw’ rested on a very earlN tradition 
(sec p 382 f. on Acta and 387 on Tert.). It appears in Cyp. 
(Bp. 74, § .’j), and most clearly in Cornelius’s veidict on No\ atian 
(Eus UK vi. 43). Novatian had been baptized on his bed during 
sickness. On recovery he faile<1 to receive the supplementary 
rites : more particularly he was not sealed by the bishop Since 
he missed this, how' could^he have received the H 0 I 3 Ghost? 
(ou yji\v oufie run' Aoittwi/ €TVXc» fiiai/ivywi/ Tr]v roo'oi', wi/ XP^ 
^eToAag/Bai'fiv Kara tov tt)? CKicX^a’i'a? Kavova, rov re crilipayKrC^vai 
VITO Tou imaKOfrov, Tovtou ruxiov, ttw? av rov 'Ayiov 

UvevpaTo^ <tvx« ; )• Perhaps this passage should not he pressed, 
as it is the product of controversy; hut it is evidence for 
the practice of the Church in the case of ‘clinics.* If they 
recovered, their baptism, which would otherwise have been 
counted sufficient in itself, must be completed by Conflnnatlon 


* The connexion between chastity and hajitism had been over- 
emphasized in some heretical sects. Cf. p. 388 on Marcion, and 
also note Acts of Thomas here. 
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if it was to he effective ^ It further shows that normally baptism 
was not ( oinplete without the la} ing on of hands, and con- 
sequently tins part of the ceremony was essential to the 
reception of the Holy Ghost. 

The development of thought on the subject during this 
period seems to have been briefly this * — 

(1) C}qirian and his supporters regarded immersion and the 
la} ing on of hands as inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely bo administered apart. This latter 
assertion is aimed at the Roman view. See Ep. 73, and note 
the strong view of Hemesianus (in Cypriani O^iera^ ed 
Ilartcl, 1 . p. 030): ‘Neque enim spiritus sanctus sme aqua 
separatim opcraii potest neo anna sine spiritu. Male ergo 
sibi quidam interpretaritur ut dicant quod per inanus im- 
positionem spiritum sanctum acciplant et sic recipiantur, cum 
manifesstuin sit utroqne Sacramento debero eos renasci in 
ecclesia catholica’ (Ilarnack, li. p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the de Rehapiu- 

mate contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the l.iMHg on of hands, and that, though water and Con- 
firmation are nei'essary to a complete Christian baptism, }et 
the two paits of the one rite may he sundered in time The 
benefits of immersion are latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this \ lew, as on Cyprian’s, the la} iiig 
on of hands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, hut the 
tw'O parts of the one sacrament are separable. It iiia\ he noted 
hero that, e^ell after baptism began to he more frequently 
administeroil by presl)}ters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Confirmation w.is separated from hajitism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded as distinct saeraments. Con- 
fiimation completes * baptism. Thus the (’ouncil of Khira 
(:^24 ?) ordere<i that in the ease of those who had been baptized 
by a <leacoii, ‘sine episeopo \el prosl)\ tero,’ the hisliop ‘per 
benediclionem poifleerc (lehet.* In this cdu't, ha]>tiHni by the 
presh^ter includes the laying on of hands: hut Jerome seems 
to confine the latter to hisho])S, who weie to travel round their 
districts and lav hands on the baptized ad invncatwiunn Sp. 
SfXiU'ti (see ‘Confirmation,’ p. 4*25, where c, Lncijer. 4 la 

Cited). In tlic i'th cent. Theodulph, as noted, expressly reser\ es 
Confirmation to t lie bishop. Ilowo\cr, the canon of the Council 
of Eh 11 a elearl} sliows that Confirmation w'as regarded as the 
necessary coini>lement to Baptism, and that the tw o ordinances 
could he receivi'd at different tunes (cf. also 'Tracts for the 

07, p. n ). 

(3) Jerome, in his discu8.sion with the Luciferiana, asserts that 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
insistence on <'])iscopal Confirmation as inainlv a matter of 
Church Older, intended rather for the honour of the priesthood 
than for anv rule of necessity (‘ ad hoiiorem potius saccrdotii 
quain ad legem necessitatis’). He argues that those who are 
bapti/e<i in ontl}ing districts, and who fail to he conflrmeil, 
would be in a deplorable position, if the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can he received only through the la}ing on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip ha^>tized proves 
that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism (Dial. c. Lneif.^ 
ap. Ilofliiig, i. 50.5). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development w’hich was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and Confirmation were considered as sojiarable wnthin the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
hi'retical liaptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it W'as natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it w’as equally natural 
to claim that thcie was a clear hcstow'al of the ilol} Spirit m 
baptism apart from Confirmation. The ultimately preiloimnant 
view in the West was expressed in a Gallician homily (author 
nnknow'n) on Pentecobt, from which the following sentences 
are taken : ‘ Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas haptismi 
saliitiforo desceialit ilHpsn, m foiite tribuit plenitmiinem ad 
innocentiam, in coriflimatione augmentuin pnrstat ad gratiam. 
t^nia in hoc miindo tota lotate victims inter invisihiles hostes et 
pericula gradiendiim cst, m baptismo regeneramnr ad vitam, 
post baplismum confirmamur ad pugnam, in h ahluimur, post 
h. rohoramur. Ac sic contimio transitiina sulHcinnt rcgencr.a- 
tionis lienelioia, victuris autem necessaria sunt confirmationis 
auxilia ’ In this w'ay Bajitism and Confirmation tend to 
become tw'O independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and eat h eiidow'cd with a special grace. 

In Augustine’s discussion of heretical haiilisiii, the conception 
of special graces attaching to bapt sm and the la} ing on of hands 
had been clearly emphasized. Baptism of itself imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to the soul, and the manus ujipositio resulted in 
the bestowal of that highest gift of the Spirit, the bond ot love 
which could he received only in communion with the Catholic 
Church (see passages collected in llofiiiig, i. 500 f.). This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the heretic if wliat he had 
received in baptism w’as not to work him eternal rum ; it was 
equally necessary to the orthodox believer, ad confirmatiojiein 
xinitatis in ecclcsut — to borrow the phrase of a later writer, 
Ha} mo. 

It should further he noted that all the effects of baptism w^ere 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Even where thoie is a tendency 
to regnni baptism as a preparatory cleansing, this idealising is 
in itself the gift of the Holy Spirit, an evidence of the opeialioii 

• This con'^idf'r.'ition rather weakens tfie force of the argument 
ha'^ed on C’vp Ep. 7fi. There Cyp. argues thatc^imi*#, althoiigli 
inerelv sprinkled (pcrfn^i) and not iininersed (loti), are as triiiv 
hapti/e<l as anv , and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as he seems to he .speaking of recovered clniici, it cannot he 
assumed with Harwell Stone (op. cU. p. 80) tliat the} had not 
been confirmed 


of the Holv Spirit in the soul of the baptized. The empliasis 
on this IS umveisal. Take, eg., Ongen’s insistence on the 
importance of the invocAtion: ‘The baili of regeneration . . . 
is no longer mere water : for it is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation ’ . . . ovkctl pev i/zihov vSup* ayid^erai yap pvariKjij 
Tin iiTLK\y](Tei (ad Jn 3^ fr. 30). If in Aug. the invocation is 
not felt to he indispensable, the reason is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
fact of the Holv Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, ami it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit w’orks through it. Thus in the Each. Aug. 
jxiints out that, though Christians are said to he horn of water, 
thev are not sons of w’ater, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (cf. Basil, de iSp. Sane. 15). All that takes 
place in hajitism is spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit most closely with Confirmation recognize a gift of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valul at all 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the benefits of heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found in Tcrt. is pressed. When meirs 
thoughts were not troubled with the question proscntc'd h} th(‘ 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit in the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Ba.sil (op. cit. 1.5) distinctly connects the jiouririg in of the 
Spirit and the heginnintj of the new life with immcision. ‘Tlie 
water receiving the ho(ly ns in a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the quickening powder, renewing our souls fnim 
the dendnoss of sm unto tlicir original life. ... In three 
ininiersioiis, then, and with tliice inv'ocations, the great mystery 
of baptism is perfonnod.’ Though B.asd even here docs not use 
the term ‘ the indwelling of the Spirit,’ }et surel} it is implied ; 
and this is the nneinharnisscd expression of the natural 
Christian view of l)a]vtisni. For further dis( iission see Mason, 
Relation of Conjinnation to Bajdism, and Hollmg, §04. 

TIL Tub bearing of baptism on the 

CHURCH LIFE OF THIS PERIOD. — i)no or two 
general obscrvgitions must be added hero. 

(ft) The xvhob3 development in tlie earlier cen- 
turies here under review’ reflects fhr, iiijlucnce of (hr 
patjfin barlcgnnind on the Chiirrh\s life. It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot he traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistcnco on the 
objective eflicacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presup])ositions. The idea of 
regeneration may hot he derived from the lieatlimi 
w’oild; men’s preoccupation with it comes Irom 
this source (cf. Heitmiiller on John, in Dir 
Svhrlftr7i dcs NTy ii. 74B). It may he that no 
parts of the Cliristian ceremonial are hoi low ed 
from the Mysteries: hut the tendency to add to 
the .solemnitv of initiation, w'hich is implieci in the 
ceremonial (lovclopment, i.s one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. Tlie close coiinc.xion of 
baptism with c.xorcism and witli the renunciation 
of the devil is derived not from the NT, hut from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects he a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means wqis largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been designed to give that assurance of real contact 
with Goil somcwiiere wdiich so many despairing 
pagans failed to find anywhere. It may he doubted 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on any 
large scale to the world at that time except througu 
the conception of sacramental means of grace. 

In this connexion the reader must he referred to the popular 
views mentioned on p. 394. Some of these betray a non-(^hri9- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punic Christians who 
spoke of haiitism as salus implied much that Aiig wouM have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Chnstian confidence 
seems to bo displayed on sarcophagi of the 4th and 6th centune*^, 
since the present writer undei stands that the description of the 
deceased as ‘baptized’ was as reassuring as phrases like infrr 
sanctos. 

(h) The rite of baptism fornsrd attention on sonni 
central Christian truths. Thus, tlioso who rweived 
it were led to reflect on the <loetririe of tlio Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aiifi. the idea of ref;enei atiou 
in itself siiKJ,'estod and enforced (ho fnndanient.al 
concept of crace. Ilaptisin nu'ant tliat salvation is 
Clod’s worir, and apart from Him it does not even 
bcKin (of. Tracts for the Times, G7, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As intoi]irctcd hy the j^reat teachers, e (j. 
Basil and (fyril of .reni^iiloni, baptism became a 
jmvcrful moral lever. Tlie ethical and the sacra- 
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mental ^^ere neither separated nor opposed in the 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
dpa Tras 6 pawriffOeh rb rov euayye'Mov pdirria/xa 6(p€iK- 
tT7}s icrrl Kara rb €vayy^\iov ^rjv — is the conclusion of 
the discussion of tlie first question in Bk. ii. of 
llasirs work on Bai)tism. It is the motto of all 
liis treatment of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life 
(Vee his de liapt, i., and dc Sp. Sane. 15, § 35, and 
cf. Cyril, Catceh. Lect.^ Introd. § 4, and Lect. ii.). 
Cleaily his view of baptism and its moral effects 
IS derived from the conversions which must have 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his 
exposition of the life demanded from the baptized 
shows that it was possible only to a morally 
rene>ved character. The association of this moral 
chanf^e with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obli^^ations therein assumed, must have 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life. 
Moreover, the preparation for ])aptiHm and the 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the 
convert’s complete break with paganism. The 
(Jhristians thouglit of themselves as a distinct race 
(cf. Aristides) ; it is diflicult to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 
a man «a member of that race. But the inllucnce of 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished 
as tlie catechumenate decayed. The moral po\ver 
of infant baptism could never be as great. 

{d) It must, however, be remembered that the 
tlecay of the catechumenate and the luactice of 
infant baptism enabled the Church to (Jhristianize 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. ‘At a later time, 
baptisni brought a man under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. The Imiuisition had no authoiity 
over a non- baptized person. To bajitize a man was 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, ba])tism was a 
token of submission ’ (note by Foakes-Jackson). 
Witli this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the decay of the Puritan conccjdion of the 
Church, * But it is clear that if the Church was to 
gain any liold uj>on the society of the old worlck 
which WfOs to pass away, or ujion the new races 
that >vere to take their jdace, it must receive them 
into its fold as they w’cre ’ (A. V. G. Allen, 
Christian Institutions^ j). 408). This was certainly 
true of the new^ races. 

2. The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent. 

--Though Scholasticism devoted much attention 
to the sacraments, the niedheval Church added 
little to the doctrine of Bat>tism. The jiosition 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply de- 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice. 
Developments were few. The re-statement of the 
orthodox view in the Lateran Council of 1216 may be 
taken as the starting-point for a few^ observations. 
The detinition there adopted w^as ‘ Sacramentum 
vero baptismi, quod ad invocationem individual 
trinitatis, videlicet, Patriset Filii etSpiritusSancti, 
consecratur in aqua tarn parvulis quam adultis, in 
forma ecclesije a quocumque rite collatum, j>roficit 
ad sal u tern ’ (Labbe, Concdia, xi, 143). 

/a) The main j>oint asserted here is that baptism 
does produce a real effect which makes for sal ration , 
even in infants. Innocent HI. held that, as oiiginal 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensu, so they 
could be freed from it, ]7Cr rim sacramenti, before 
they w^ere of an age to understand and consent. 
Siniilarly, he tliought that baptism w’ould be 
effect ive if administered to men asleep or mad, 
l)rovided they had previously show n an intention 
of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite re- 
sistance at the time of biaptism (^ould render it 
inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 341 f.). Re- 
pentant Waldensians must approve the baptism of 


infants (ib. 370). Earlier Councils had anathem- 
atized heretics who asserted ‘parvulis inutiliter 
baptismum conferre. * The Lateran Council of 1139 
condemned those who rejected the bapt'isma 
pueroruni. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
Brescia. {Similarly, the Council of Rheims in 1148 
condemned the Henricians. The general sacrament- 
alism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
phasized the real effectiveness of baptism. To 
Hugo de S. Victor, Augustine’s detinition of a 
sacrament as siynuni rei divince seemed in- 
adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
as ‘ corporate vel materiale elcmentum foris sensi- 
biliter propositum, ex similitudiiie reprtesentans, 
ex institutionc significans, et ex sanctilicatione con- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et apiritualem gratiam.’ 
Similarly, the stacraments of the NT diilcr from 
those of the OT by being more effective. The 
latter promise, whereas the former gi\e, salvation 
(seethe well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap. 
llagenbach, Doanicnycsch.^ 452). Later, Thomas 
Aquinas holds that ‘ necesse est diccre sacramenta 
novm legis per aliquem modum gratiam causare.’ 
That the NT sacraments work ex opere operato 
was a not uncommon view (cf. llagenbach, p. 453, 
n. 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas regarded 
baptism as a causa inst rnmental is of gi ace, though 
he held tliat it * does not act by virtue of its own 
form, but only through the impulse it receives 
fiom the principal agent’ (Hariiack, vi. 206). 
For this reason trie institution or appointment of 
the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the first to trace all the seven saci aments of 
the Schoolmen back to Christ, w hose l^xssion made 
tliem of worth. More especially in Bai)tism, as 
in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
(character) is irrevocably assumed by the recipient 
(.see the definition by Eugenius iv. : ‘Inter hfec 
.sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptisma, Confirmatio, et 
Ordo, qmv cliaracterem i.e. spirituale qiioddam 
.signum a ceteris distinctivum iniprimunt in anima 
indelebile, unde in eadem persona non reiterantur ’). 
From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1216 
had rebuked the Greeks for re-baptizing those 
whom the Latins had already baptize<l (Denz. 361). 
Some of the Schoolmen seem to have doubted 
wdiether baptism conveyed to infants anything 
more than the remission of the guilt of oiiginal 
sin. But in 1312, Clement v. lent the w^eight of 
liis authority to tlie alternative doctrine that not 
only w as guilt remitted, but ‘ yirtutes ac. informans 
gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro illo 
tempore quoad usum ’ (Denzinger, 411). 

(6) The general necessity o/ water -ha ptpsni to 
salvation was steaddy maintained, Jn 3*^ being the 
chief authority for the position (see Bull of Eug. IV. ; 
cf. Donz. 591). Thomas Aquinas, how'ever, regarded 
Flagellants as, equally with the martyrs, })ai)tizcd 
in blood ; and suck baptism made tlie use of water 
non-essential. Also, the clear intention to be bap- 
tized might st«and for the deed. Thus Innocent III. 
declares that an nnbaptized priest (!), who died sine 
unda bapt ismatis but strong in faith, must be held to 
have reached the joy of the land celestial (see Denz. 
343). But baptism ant in voto aiit in re is necessary. 
This position was maintained against the Catliari, 
wdio rejected w^atcr-baptism as an empty ceieiiiony. 
It w’ould also be maintained against tllo^e wko, 
following Joachim de Flore, regarded .sacraments 
as a temporary expedient, doomed to disapjiear in 
the Kingdom of the Sidrit. That the sacraments 
might ultimately be left behind was not denied ; 
but that such a stage had been reached or was im- 
minent, or that such a stage would ever come to the 
Church Militant on earth, was not to be admitted. 

(c) The minister of baptism was usually the 
priest, and in the mission churches of Germany 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-church of a given group (Hauck, 
Kirchengesch, Deutschlands, iv. 23). But the 
Lateran Council of 1216 is careful to state that 
baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 
In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
IV. states the matter thus : ‘ Minister huius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex oilicio competit 
baptizare. In causa auteni necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus yel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et haireticus baptizare potest 
dummodo formam serve t Ecclesife et facere inten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent III. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages laj^ baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Cliurcli was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged against the Waldensians, on 
whom Innocent ill. im]X)sed the following recanta- 
tion : ‘ Sacramenta quoque . . . licet a i)eccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (Denz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1375 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the priests who had 
administered baptism (see Lecky, Hist, of Ration^ 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and not on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary w as as steadily maintained. 
Innocent III. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344). 

(d) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed, The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘ In nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Saiicti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
‘ Ego bai)tizo te’ is condemned by Alexander III., 
and the condemnation Avas repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
331, 1184). But both the Latin formula ‘ Ego bap- 
tizo te in nomine . . .’ and the Greek ‘Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine . . .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius iv. (Denz, 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, Avas alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent lii. declared a 
baptism of an infant iii extremis Avith human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). A special sanc- 
tity attached to Av^ater. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in Avine or milk or 
sand Avere not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism Avas tlie general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems alAV’ays to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion (Ep, i. 43, ratilied in Council of Toledo, 
633). Allusion had from the earliest times been 

i )ermitted, at least in cases of necessity. In the 
diddle Ages, from the 13th cent. onAvards, hap- 
tisma per aspersionem became more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent III., cited in the 
previous paragraph, implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling AAuth immersion, and, Avhile 
preferring the latter as better representing the 
death to sin, regarded the former as valid. Clement 
V. formally recognized the practice (1305), and 


in the 15th century LyiidAvood (iii. 25) declared 
that ‘it is sufficient that a small drop of water 
thrown by the baptizer touch him Avho is to be 
baptized. It is suflicient that Avater Avhich has 
been sprinkled touch some part of the body ’ (cited 
ap. Stone, p. 272). It appears that England did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
{History of Cold Bathing, p. 63, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity m England that 
infants Avere still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the lleformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. ch. 9, for full discussion). 

(e) In Germany, at least, an attempt v'as metde 
to magnify the ojffice of godfather. It A^ as expected 
that godfathers Avould instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op, cit, 
iv. 38). This Avas a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it Avas an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the oflice of godfather. 
The Council of Trent subsequently enij)liasized tlie 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
betAveen persons Avho stood in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. They Avere regarded as 
Avithin the prohibited degrees (Sessio 24, ch. 2). 

The moral power and general im]>oitance of 
baptism Avere diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately folloAved by a reference 
to penance : ‘ Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fuerit in peccatum, per veram 
jioenitentiam semper potest reparari.’ The early 
Church had refused to folloAv the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; but, AAhereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
mediieval Church ollered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it AA^ould be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in the mediteval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent systematized the median^al 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, oriLdnal 
sin and the relation of baptism to oiiginal sin 
Avere discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred (h>d’s 
AATath, became liable to death, Avas under the 
poAver of Satan, and sull’ered a change for the 
AA^oisc in body and spirit. These effects aie trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. This sin of Adam is 
assed on to everj" one, and can be removed only 
y the merit of Christ. His merit avails foi young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins of their oAvn commit- 
ting may be forgiven, but ‘ ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione contraxeiunt.’ The 
necessity of rcgQ ' * rests on Jii The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concuj)i- 
scence Avhich is left for them to struggle against. 
This concupiscence must not be called ‘sin,’ if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate Avhich can properly be called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from ^in and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put forth 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the folloAving points: the baptism of John 
is not the same as that of Christ ; natural vater is 
necessary to baptism ; the Church of Home has the 
true doctrine on this subject; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity and Avith 
the true intention of the Church, is valid ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to salva- 
tion ; the baptized can Jose grace, through sin. 
even if they retain faith ; the baptized are l>ound 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the Avhole 
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law of ('l)rist; the baptized must conform to the 
toacliiiiL; of the Cliurch ; vows made after ba^>tisin 
cannot l)e legarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession ; post-baptismal sin cannot be done 
away ^Mth merely by the memory of baptism; a 
repentant anostate does not need to be re-baptized ; 
no one slioiild assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of tlie same ago as our Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not oe denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith ; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional. 

The Council regarded liaptism as the causa 
instru men t alls oi justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aouinas (Sess. vi. ch. 7), and further 
distinguished oetween Ibiptisrn ancl I’enance. In 
the former the priest does not act as jmlge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Jiantism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
be io]K*atcd. Penance, on the other band, is 
contiolled by the jiriest as a judge, can be re- 
T>eat(‘<I, and is rigiitly described as a laborious 
t>aj)li'.m. 

A biicf analysis of the lloman ritual for admini- 
stering 'hanli^m to infants may complete tliis 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question. What do 
you ^^allt of the Church? and the answer, the 
priest (hives out the unclean spirit by exsufUation. 
He then inak(-'s tlio sign of the cross witli his finger 
over the toieliead and over the heart of the child. 
After two ])rayors, salt— the salt of wisdom — is 
given to the child. A further prayer is followed 
by exfircasm. The ])riest now brings the child into 
the cliurcli and approaches the font, repeating 
the Creed and tlui liOid's Prayer as he goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and the priest 
xvets Ids finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying ‘ Be opened.’ The 
sjionsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all Ids ponqis and works, and the jiriest 
iroceeds to anoint the child with Jioly oil, on the 
uea.st and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cros^. The sponsors repeat tlie Creed. Baptism 
follo^^ s by triple affusion or by immersion. Wliere^ 
there is a doubt whether the child has not already 
been haoli/ed, the priest prefaces the formula with 
the u ords ‘ si non es haptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed ^itli the holy chrism on the top of the 
liead. A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
light e<l caudle is given to him or Ids godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily he classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice. 

3. The Reformation Period and after. — The 
mediieval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
impoitanee (jf the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraiiK.mts are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
find by them the Divine influence is accommodated 
to the varying necessities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins conimitted before its 
recpj)tion. Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other sacraments — Confirmation, 
Penance, and the Eucharist — are ordained of (fod 
to provide the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The essential efVicacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character.* An 

" \ttention was in the main concentrated on the gift of God 
in the sacrament. The grace accorded in baptism was held by 
the Thoinists to be necessarily and reasonably associated uith 
water, while the Scotists w’oiild regard the spiritual effect as 
an iirhitranly predetermined synchronism with the use of the 
element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
as a < ertain and indispensable means of grace 


elaborate ritual, if explained and understood, 
enforced the central idea of the new birth by 
symbolic reiteration ; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tended to 
produce popular superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased tlie importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in the Protestant Churches. 

It would involve needless repetition to discuss 
in detail the position of each Church. Instead, 
Ave shall show how the views of the sacrament 
Avere allected by some of the leading ideas of the 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churches. The 
changed conception of jnrace Avhich carried Avitli it 
a revised concejition 01 the means of grace ; the 
neAv idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis throAvn 
upon it ; the appeal from tradition to the Bible ; 
the humanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
— all these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. Tliese leading forces may be discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must he artificial. 

A. The CONCEPTIONS of Grace and Faith. 
— The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commonplace 
that the fundamental fact in the Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, Avas the reneAval of 
the l^auline experience of justificatkui by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and felloAA^ship Avitli God 
became realities to a penitent trust in the Divine 
Love. The assurance to Avliich faith clung Avas 
mediated through the Avord or promise of (ioil, 
hoAvever preached. The entry of the grace of Go(l 
into the believing heart might he eflected in many 
AA’ays — by prayer, by the ministry of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. Faith conies by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin Avent, this kind of faith — a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel — Avas aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s vieAvs of the sacra- 
ments. 

(1) The sacraments came to be regarded as one 
means of grace among others. To Luther the 
sacraments are nothing hut ‘ a peculiar form of 
the savin" Avord of God (of tiie self -realizing 
promise of God)’ (Harnack, vii. p. 216). The 
influence of the sacraments Avas thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first 
edition of the Institvfcsy discusses prayer and 
faith before he comes to the sacraments at all. 
The sacraments have ceased to he central. Other 
means of grace — prayer, the devotional study of 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching — 
have been placed alongside of and even above 
them. This tendency has Avorked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicism, 
in Calvinism as contrasted Avith Lutheranism, and 
in the Puritanism of Dissent in distinction from 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last only, 
the Puritans Avanted lectures, Archbishop Laud 
Avanted an altar ; and, as Dr. Forsyth says, the 
sermon holds the central place in the church life 
of Nonconformity Avhieh the Mass holds in Roman 
Catholicism. In general, it folloAved that for the 
Reformers the sacraments Avere not absolutely 
indispensable ; they did not communicate a grace 
Avhich could not otherwise he mediated. ‘ Believers 
before and without the use of sacraments com- 
municate Avith Christ’ is one of the heads of 
agreement hetAveen Zurich and Geneva in 1554. 
It is not true, of course, that all Reformers or 
Reformed Churches Avould have accepted the 
folloAving position of Calvin, hut it represents an 
undeniable characteristic of Protestantism : 

♦ See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 276 f . 
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* It is an error to suppose that anything more is conferred by 
the sacraments than is offered by the word of Qod, and obtained 
by true faith. . . . Assurance of salvation does not depend on 
participation in the sacraments, as if justifloation consisted in 
it. This, which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be 
communicate<1, not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by 
the seal of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with- 
out this seal ’ (/nsf. iv. xiv. 14). 

Tlie Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when it says that ‘ Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or 
saved without it.* This point of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Luther. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is necessary, 
‘not to give ellicacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘ when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the grace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to them that we 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word’ 
(Inst. IV. XV. 2*2). 

Galvin’s standpoint is well illustrated (1) by his rejection of 
the baptism of children in extremis as superstitious, and (2) 
by his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of Jn 3^ 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism as unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sin. Their only 

J ustification was the absolute necessity of baptism ; but this 
le denied. ‘Unbaptized children are not therefore excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven.* The elect child will be saved, 
baptized or unbaptizcd. Under the second head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘born of water* does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spiiit* in this passage are one and the same 
thing— the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 
water. 

The Reformed Churches difi'ered widely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in tiie Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus in the Chinch 
of England the two sacraments are held to be 
generally necessary to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely neces.sary (2 Wliitg. 523, 537). Wilful rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s grace was not 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107 ; 2 Whitg. 538 ; 2 Bee. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refused to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin’s sup- 
position that predestination overrides the necessity 
of baptism ; but for him unbaptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, but those ‘ whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant’ 
(Eccl. Pol. v. 60, 64). Though it is quite open to 
an English Churchman to hold a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to liave 
leant to the larger hope, and, w^hile emphasizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to affirm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided with Pro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. Other Pro- 
testant Churches went further. Calvin’s position 
(see above) represents 'he attitude of Scottish 
Christianity, wliile the view of Independents may 
be summea up in this article from a Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 
would unite : 

* We do believe that all little children dying in their infancy, 
viz. before they are capable to choose either good or evil, 
whether born of believing parents or unbelieving parents, shall 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Christ their 
Redeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church snail enjoy life everlasting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith. Of such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, which 
saith, that those little infants dying before baptism, are damned ’ 
^rthodox Creed, S44, in Confessions qf Faith ^ Hanserd Knollys 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium. 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance. 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that tlio sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operato. At least 
in his earlier period, Lutner held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘ not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is with and 
beside the w*ater, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water’ (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic; ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to be conferred by its efficacy, but only 
that by this badge the Lord declaies to us that He 
is pleased to bestow all these things upon us’ 
(Inst. IV. XV. 14). In the heads of agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Ziirich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
effect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 
‘For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion- 
ally even in old ago ’ (Calvin, Tracts, vol. ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Triilentine 
position, that the right use of the elements con- 
fers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncomp^omi^ingly 
rejected (op. cit. p. 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘ the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them ; . . . but 
[it depends] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 
a Precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 

It should, however, be noted (a) that Luther later emphasized 
‘the objectivity of the means of grace,* and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gain certainty in 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feeling. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 
Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vn. 250). 

(6) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, * whereby os by an instru- 
ment they that receive BaDtism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.' The use of the iniraso, ‘as by an instrument,* goes 
beyond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which followed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a causa instrvmentalis of justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this 18 its force is clear from the passages cited in Hardwick, 
Ilist. of Articles, p. 379. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to mean ‘an authoritative document.* The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on all who icceive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell, one of tne Non- Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
on baptism os the source of immortality (see Lecky, Ilist. of 
Eng. 1 . 80). 

(c) It is further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the question of the private baptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found in certain 
Articles of Visitation cited in Hardwick, op. cit. p. 379 f. 
Archbishop Whitgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also the practice of private 
baptism, against Cartwright. He quoted Martin Bucer's praise 
of the form of private baptism inserted in the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred ; for thereby is a door opened unto the devil to bring 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption and 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anabaptists 
hath too much prevailed with many * (2 Whitg. 568). To the 
Calvinists, baptism was a ceremony to be confined to the 
Church ; if a child could not be baptized in church, it should 
not be baptized at all. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according to Cartwright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the child, the glory of God was more important than a man’s 
salvation. But the Calvinists usually held that such baptisms 
in extremis v/ere mere superstition. The Church of England, 
on the other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 3®, delibeiatcly provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 

(3) More fundamental was the chanqed concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers, 
Both to mediieval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto reniibbion of sins. But, according* 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 
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for original .sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that Grod is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptisn^ 
brings a definite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sins. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Roman view post - baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament ; in Luther’s view, it suffices to re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not dilFer in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable flame, should lie upon us’ 
{Inst. IV. XV. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of mercy ’ (2 Bee. 635, Barker Society). Calvin, 
too, says tliat ‘at wliatsoever time we are ])antized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall w'e must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds’ (cf. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by l^ing 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Christ by baptism has made 
us mrtakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (tlio death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, bai)tism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His ble.ssings 
{hist. IV. XV. 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal grace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Church of England and in the Westminsfifc* 
Confe.ssion. 

It should be noted that, thouijh Calvin speaks of regeneration 
in baptism, his master •tbouji'ht is still the forgiveness of sins 
and the imputing of Christ’s righteousness to us. For he holds 
that baptism means the removal of the guilt of original sin and 
not the destruntion of onginal sin itself. Ro 7 is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentine decree alxiut original 
sin (Sessio v. § 6). For a vigorous statement of Calvin’s view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, ‘Of the Fall.’ 

But more important than the definition of 
bapti.smal ^ace is the thought that baptism is not 
.so much tne means Avhereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
lieliever. The obsi^natory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist viov. Baptism is a 
kind of scaled instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness. It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the hfiptizcd. The phra.se ‘sign and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Dojinived human nature 
«an dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescencls to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 

The following illustrations may oe adduced (1) Art. 27, 
Church of England : ‘Baptism is . . . also a sign of regenerat\(m 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church : the promises of 
the forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed. Faith is 
confirmed^ and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.‘ 
It has already been observed that this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or seid (see above, under (2)) But the 
blessing of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promises 


is quite in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Westminster Con- 
fession (ch. xxviii.): ‘Baptism is a sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ ... to be unto (the 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sms, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness of life.’ The Confession goes on to say that m baptism 
‘the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God's own will.* But this means little more than that 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance — for the elect I The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist {i.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1688 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 226) 

It was in pursuance of this obsij^natory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective si^s as the sacraments of 
the NT. Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christhan baptism, ‘ only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who was alretady manifested.* Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New* (cf. 4 Bui. 354, Barker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, it pre.mpposes conscious faith. The eilective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith ; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non ibun finnt sed dum 
rreduntur {WsiXT\Si.o\i^ vii. 216). Leo X. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (I)enz. 625). 
In other words, Jmther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Catechism 
asserts that ‘in the absence of faitli, baptism con- 
tinues to l)e a bare and ineffectual sign’ (Harnack, 
vii, 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. ‘ Baptism 
means that the old Adam must be drowmed in us 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 
. . . and that there must daily come forth and 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear ; ‘ From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless m so far as wo 
receive in faith’ (Inst. IV. xv. 15). The assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
sion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
New Covenant; it is man’s. It is ‘a sign of pro- 
fession’ (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. Almost 
every Ordo Baptismi contains a recital of the Creed. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
and was an undertaking to walk in newness of 
life. A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 290 f. ) 
represents an idea of faith which obtained a 'wide 
currency in Protestantism : 

‘As a rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Christ without 
a conscious and full abandonment of the soul ; and this, however 
carefully led up to and prepared for with tears and renuncia- 
tions, was not, could not be, made except at a set moment of 
time. Faith in an esoteric and almost symbolic sense was 

* Parallels among the Elizabethans are frequent. Thus 
Bradford. ‘It requires that we should be regenerate, and 
confirms and seals our regeneration.’ Or Becon: ‘Of itself it 
brings not grace, but testihes that he who is baptized has 
received grace * (2 Brad. 289 ; 2 Bee. 220). And later, Burnet’s 
view that ‘ our Saviour has made baptism one of the precepts 
though not one of the means necessary to salvation ’ develops 
a somewhat similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
(Burnet on Art. 27). 
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muMary, and could not be a result of argument^ but was a 
state of heart.’ 

But if baptism be the public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. 

♦ If the fundamental evanfcelical and Lutheran principle is 
valid, that vrace and faith are inseparably inter-related . . . 
then infant oaptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance : if it Is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid ’ (Harnack, vii. 261). 

Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practi(;e of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Reformed Churches followed. (a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.g. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, (b) ISome Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

(a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. 13 declares that ‘every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their faith and sins, 
wrought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament.* Art. 14: ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life : and therefore in 
nowise appertaineth to infants.* Other Confessions add little 
to this. 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (llanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are ‘ to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden.’ The eai ly Baptist Churclies were 
^ipt to be strongly disciplinary. (^) Though in 
otlier Confessions (op. cit. pp. 42, 220 ) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea of baptism as a public profession ; 
of personal faith. This is still eliaracteristic (cf. 
art. Anabaptism, i. 410^). ( 7 ) The essence of the 
JJaptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of liis own will. They 
asserted the liberty of tlie individual conscience. 
Their opposition to ‘ the Bloudy Teiient of Per- 
secution’ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their being in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 
position that communion should bo open. At 
first, most liaptists w^ere strict Baptists, i.e. only 
baptized believers couU join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, i.c. those wlio were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
Jesus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 (Conf. of 
nanserd Knollys Soc. p. 244) : ‘The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
US . . . is such that we cannot hold churcli com- 
munion with any other than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such : yet some others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.’ The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent, (see G. Gould, 
Open Communion and the Baptists of Norwich ^ 1860). 
Tlie practice of open communion seems to be the 
niatural issue of tne stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf. Harnack, vii. 125, 
on ‘ The Anabaptists.’) ( 6 ) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studied in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(b) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Roman 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogatio de Fide and the j>resence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. iSimilarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
tliem a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
ours.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith 01 the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
ahamionment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc, cit,). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Regeneration was 
an inward efiect, wrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 
giveness, was a distinct and later stage in religious 
development. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may iirecede the latter. 

‘ Conversion is the act whereby, in rc8}>on8e to and hy the 
pow’er of divine ^race, the soul turns to God in the denire to 
accept and do His will. Ke^cncration is the gift which (jod 
bestows on the soul by producing 111 its nature such a change as 
iin)>arts to it the forgiveness of original sin, and makes it to be 
ac'cepted by God instead of under His wrath' (Harwell Stone, 
op. cit. p. 36). 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogntio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are aliandoiied, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) Tlie retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to the institution of godfathers 
and godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
complained that ‘ they prophane liolye baptisnie, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere’ (Puritan Mayii- 
festoes, p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, ami no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite tlie Creed, as 
the faith which they hold and in liich they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Cliurch of England, based on the Westminster 
Confession, the minister says to the parents; 
‘ Seeing it is your <luty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of wiilingness to be bap- 
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tized, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 
The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claimed to come down from Hyginus in the 
2nd century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself conveying regeneration at the 
time. ‘ Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Christ and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s* (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Enij. 
20). And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘ that this 
child, having been in God's own good time horn 
again by the Holy Ghosts may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ wdiom He has sent.* Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
CJiurch, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and the sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fuliil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says: ‘We receive 
this child into the congregation of Chri.st’s flock, 
that he may be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion ; and trust that he will be Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.* It is 
most significant that this declaration is follow'ed 
bv the four short petitions (e,g, ‘Grant that the 
old Adam in this child may be buried *) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil in the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act : 
in the Church of England, prayer is offered that,, 
these results may then and tliere be initiated. 

To the Congregational ists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication service. Ijie Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believens’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
membership. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting wdth God 
among the W'esleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers* baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, * to the end 
that they may themselves wdth their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm ’ the promises 
made for them in baptism. This view and use 
of Confirmation is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
ratfed in point of time ; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The Western separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation was to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of conscious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confirmation was not intended 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
garded Confirmation as nothing else than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the borders of 
manhood professed the grounds of their faith before 


the Church (Sessio 7, ‘De Conf./ canon 1). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, under the influence of Protestant- 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in order 
that it might serve this purpose. 

[Cf. D. Stone’s plea for restoring the primitive and Greek prac- 
tice of conflnnin^ infants. lie notes that the Church of England 
continued and emphasized the mediseval separation of Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He does not sufficiently recognize that 
this emphasis is the result of the Reformation— a concession to 
the Protestant conception of faith {Holy Baptism^ p. 186 ).] 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in effect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churches put a 
fresh meaning into Conlirmation or its equivalent. 
They thus adhered to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not be be.stowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The llefonners 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially despised and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might be supposed to come from Munster. All 
the leading lieforiners ascribed Anabaptisrn to the 
devil. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over Baptists and Mennonites in the 17th cen- 
tury. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revoiutionary. 

The Baptist historian, Thomas Crosby, is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the Hiaiory of the Puritans^ 
with an affected contempt for Baptists. Ilere is one passage : 
‘the Rev. Mr. Neal has given us an account of [Vavasor 
Powell], and tells us he was educated at Jesus Coll., Oxon. ; and 
had he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but ho would 
have told us also that he was a Baptist' (Crosby, Uxst> of Bap- 
tistSt 111 . 6 ). 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatism 
and the bad name attaching to the practice of 
believers* baptism through the early Anabaptists, 
(a) Wherever a lively belief in original sin and the 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was natural 
to bestow on infants tlie sign of the forgiveness of 
.sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in tliis connexion 
tliat the first little group of Baptists were General 
or Arminian Baptists. (P) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they argued, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment by con lining church 
membership to those apparently saved. The very 
attempt tends to hypocrisy. The Church ought 
rather to welcome all men Along these lines 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘ Catabaptists * 
and defends the jiractice of infant baptism. A& 
baptism is admission to the visible Church, it is 
not for human judgment to attach conditions. 
(7) But more important than these was the feeling 
that in religion one cannot separate parent and child. 
The child of believing parents has, ipso facto, a 
claim on the Church. Tjie Church must recognize 
‘ the sj^iritual unity of the family * by welcoming 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, ‘ It is legiti- 
mate that parents be allowed to bring their chil- 
dren under federal obligations, and, therefore, 
procure to them a share in federal blessings.* The 
idea of the covenant, and the parallel between 
baptism and circumcision, powerfully influenced 
men’s minds. A covenant that binds the parent 
binds the child also. And if the covenant of the 
OT admitted children by circumcision on the eighth 
day, surely the terms of the new covenant are not 
so harsh as to exclude children altogether. The 
Lord’s welcome to little children, and the fact that 
children were reckoned holy through their parent- 
age alone (1 Co 7^^), were held to put any such re- 
striction out of court. The anomalies presented^ 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance ; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 4^ The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable : for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was tne chief ground for defend- 
ing infant baptism as a^eeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk 10*'** and 1 Co 7^^ were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘ agreeable with the institu- 
tion 01 Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity ! . . . It is no slight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God ’ (Calvin, 
Inst, IV. xvi. 32). (5) With others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3®, 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the effect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faitli and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers' rejection of water -baj)t ism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles j)eculiar or almost 
peculiar to them ; but it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Keforrners. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only througli the material, and 
needed every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
all. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, (1 Fox preached 
perfection. He find his followers domed the dogma 
of human depravity. I )eeper than sin lies the some- 
thing of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(/>) But, without pushing their peculiar tenet-, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shared with Protestants in general. It was ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All I’rotestants agreed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer 
as through tlie sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign f nd seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ ottered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on tlie outward ceremonies? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 

* account not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they have them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water : 
but we. on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow : and where the substance and 
power is, we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly, 
thoujjfh the form be wanting^. And, therefore, we alwa>8 seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knowing that to 
lie indispensably necessary, though the fonn sometimes raiy ho 
dispensed with, and the figure or type may cease, when the 
substance and antitype come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
case ' {Apology, p. SOO). 

The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of water 
is indifferent. The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
not the new difter essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual ? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water- baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis ; but the truth 
‘ the kingdom of God is within you’ (Lk 17-*^) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of 
(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘ The 
ba])tism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘ was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever * 
(ApoL Prop. xii.). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied tliis view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. TJiiis the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Christ’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the world.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Kiiollys Soc. p. 147). 

B, The appeal from Tradition to the 
Bible. — The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scrij)ture8 suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the bcgiimings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arniinian Baptists, broke off ironi the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, under John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from tlieir own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves ; but when John Smitn dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teaching 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptized 
again by a Mennonite pastor. Tiie first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Clnirch was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent chnrcli in l^ondon 
became convinced that ‘Bajdism was not for in- 
fants, but professed believers’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, tlic influence of the study of the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it would be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of tlie appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
(a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (6) 
tlie tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism. 

(a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, ma<le itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
I Church is free to make modifications in such com- 
I paratively non-essential matters. (For tlie whole 
history, see Hotting, vol. ii. §§ 119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of hlngland, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition : at the same time, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get nearer to NT usage. 
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Tlie Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining? in the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as liaving no warrant in Scripture. The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. ‘ Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities’ were abolished, as ‘they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful metiiod.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal olhee, in so far as 
its elements were derived from tradition and not 
from Scripture ; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model. 

(6) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of accepting 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was tp fullil more per- 
fectly tlian others a command of Christ. This 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observan(;e — a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through Ids strong 
common sense, t The other Churches did not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra- 
mental eilicacy of Ha])tism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by nationalism, the 
defence was apt to be ; this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accei)ted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
En<^iand doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of dn 3®, which is taken as the Imal 
ruling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further be paralleled in the stiong temlency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of (drcumcisioii 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C, The Humanism and Rationalism of 
THE Renaissance , — The Keformation was inllu- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural as 
opposed to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured vie^vs of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 

* Sprinkling and immersion, — \i has already' been noted 
that the dipping- of infants continued in England after the 
custom had altcicd in Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
in England about KkX), and was a^arently the accepted custom 
by IGiO (Denne, Contention for Truths 1(168). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion Mr. Shakespeare says of the former, that ‘ they admini- 
stered baptism bv affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
Collegianten, at Rhynsberg, began to immerse.’ A certain Mr. 
Blunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptists at the beginning of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many beiri|j baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that roused up Dr. Daniel 
Featley to write his lx)ok against Ba]>ti8t8, in which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over ears in argument. Partly in reply to 
this ;work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1646, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 
* That the way and manner of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water : it being a sign 
must answer the thing signified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ’ 
iConnfessionSt p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op, cit. pp. 186-189. 

The Sociiiians, as is clear from the Racovian catechism of 
1619, and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 
this. 

f ‘ Whether a person is to be wholly immersed, and that whether 
once or thrice, or whether he is only to be sprinkled with water, is 
not of the least consequence : Churches snould be at liberty to 
adopt either according to the diversity of climates, although it 
is evident that the term baptize means ** to immerse,'* and that 
this was the form used by the primitive Church ’ {Inst, iv. xv. 19). 


Zwingli treated baptism as a symbol, though by 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismus est re- 
enerationis syralx)lum . . . sed non ita ut qui 
aptisati sunt ob id renati sunt’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of his views may 
be found in Lccky’s Hist, of Rationalism, 

Socinus emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tism. It is — 

* the rite of initiation by which men^ after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in Him, become 
bound to Christ and Ills disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that they uill 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the only Guide and 
Master in religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that the}' lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with Christ, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will really carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profession is ma<lo 
and this pledge taken the symbol and sign of the remission of 
Hins and even the remission itself’ (ilarnaok, vu. 161). 

As llarnack says, the stress is laid here on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not confined to Sociiiianism ; 
the Anabaptists, e.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (of. art. Anabaptism, i. 410). This show.s 
the inlluence of Kationalisin in so far as it implies 
less intt‘rest in the sacramental side. 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issues, for the doctiine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by tlie 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience. 

hvvmk’i\]Vii£..— General : Hbfline, Das Sacrament der Tavfe^ 
2 vols , Erlangen, 1816-8 ; Harnack, History of Dogma, Kng 
tr., 7 vols., London, 1896-0; Hagenbach, Doaimngeschichte\ 
1845 [useful quotations] ; A. V. G. Allen, Chnstian Institu^ 
tions, London, 1898; Darwell Stone, Holy Daptism^, IjOiidoii, 
1906; Marriott, art. ‘Baptism,’ in Smith's ; art. ‘Taufe,* 
m PRES, 

Roman position: Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Theo- 
logy, vol. li [1898), give a clear concise statement ; Denziuger, 
Enchiridion 5, 1874, is indispensable. 

CHURCH Ob' EMjLAND: for mediaival practice, consult 
Maskell, Monum^nta Ritualia, vol. i. p. ccxlf. For Refonna- 
, lion settlement, see index vol. to the Parker Society’s publica- 
tions; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. bk. v. [ed. Bayne in Every Man's 
Lib. 1900]. Besides Stone, see Tracts for the Tunes, Nos. (>7 
and 70, and various commentators on the Articles, esp. Gibson, 
E.O.S. F. W. Robertson put fori^ard a fresh and interesting 
view, in sermons 4 and 6 of the second series, 1889. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH: Bce Hbfling, whose iiook, besides being 
of great historic value, represents the distinctly conservative 
Lutheran attitude. 

CALVINISM: Calvin, Inst. iv. chs. xiv.-xvi. in Beveridge’s 
later tr. vol. ii. [1&03] ; Westminster Confession, any edition. 

BAPTISTS : Confessions of Faith, llanserd Knoll} s Soc. 1854 ; 
T. Crosby, Hist, of Baptists, 1738-40 ; Cramp, Baptist History, 
1871 ; Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers 
1907. 

Infant baptism: W, Wall, Hist, of Infant Baptism, 1705 
[new cd., I^ondon, 1862]. H. G. WoOD. 

BAPTISM (Indian).— In the initiatory rites 
which are peculiar to the great religions of India 
and their various sects, there is nothing which can 
be regarded as exactly parallel to Christian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply ad- 
mission to or public rec^nition of a delinite re- 
ligious status. In the Christian rite the use of 
water is based on a natural symbolism which has 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, and of this 
we have abundant examples in the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. Hinduism 
abounds in such baptisms or washings as are 
referred to in Mk 7^. These are founded on the 
association of religious purity with water used 
either in bathing or in sprinkling the person or 
thing to be sanctified. 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion wo 
have the nearest approach to the form of Christian 
baptism ; but even in the symbolism of the rite 
there is, as we shall see, a fundamental difference. 
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The Sikh reli|;(ion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. N&nak, its founder, 
who flourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 
protest against the current idolatry. He was a 
follower of Kalnr, and was also influenced by the 
writings of the Marathi poet Ncamdeva, who 
flourished about the year A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabir and Nftmdeva are found 
incorporated in the Grnnth (‘the Book*), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples’). While 
mndu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of j)olytheisni and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this fretjuently 
repeated tendency. From the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first guru^ 
and under his nine successors ending with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proached the deistic conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent devcloi)ment the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa, Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of a rite called the PahuL 

The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singhy the last of the gurus : 

‘ When the guru had returned from the hilla to Anandpur, he 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the hfeod of a disciple, and that ho who lo\cd his guru 
should make this offering Most of them were terror-stricken, 
and tied; but fi\e of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads. These five he to<;k into a room, and told them that, as 
he had found them true, he would give them the pahul of the 
true religion. He made them bathe, and seated thorn .side by 
side; he dissolved puiified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and, liaving recited over it some verses 
taken from his Ciranth in praise of the Tuneless One, he made 
them drink some of thi«» slierhet , some of it he poure<i on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them with his hand, he cried with a loud voice, “ Say, The 
Khalsa of the Vah Guru! Victory to the holy Vah Uurul" 
After he had given the pahul to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them, and in this way all the rest of ins dis- 
ciples w'cre initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Khalsa, 
adding to the name of eac*h the e])ithet Singh (‘lion’). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to bo his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which begin w^ith 
the letter A;, viz., his hair (A:es) which must not bo cut, a comb 
(karppa), a knife {kathar\ a sword (kithpal), and breeches 
reaching to the knee {kachn) ; otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.’ 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singhy for it is referred to in 
the Life of Nanak, written by Guru Arjuri, the 
fifth guru, in the begii.ning of the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religious community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is suMdiary ; 
the essential parts are the drinking of the shcrliet 
and the utterance of the W’ords ‘Vah Guru!’ 
In its oldest form the rite included nothing more 
than this, and its original as well as its later pur- 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
through joint participation in food and drink. 


Tliis, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellowship, and the Sikli 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowship. The Christian rite of baptism 
lulmits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of tlie sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of His people. Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer’s relation to bis Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difleience between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
IS the Muhj ceremony, called also Upanayana 
(Skr. npa and ni, ‘leading up to a teacher,’ 
‘initiation’), by which the members of the twice- 
born (dvija) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
IS the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject w ith a girdle made of muhj grass, in the 
case of Biahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Muhj ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
thread, called upavlta (upa and vyd, ‘ to cover’ or 
‘clothe’) or Decause it entitles to the 

privilege of onenng sacrifices, must take place 
betw een the ages of 8 and 10, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, K^atriya, and Vaisya castes 
respe(*tiv(‘ly. 

Bathing is not an integral part of this cereinon3\ 
The yajhopav'ita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the Ksatnya of lioinp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of w ool, is placed over the 
left .shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the w’earer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, ana is matle to w’alk round a tire 
three times. l"hen the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating th(' Gdyatri, 
the invocation to Savitr, the sun, taken from 
Rigveda, in. 62. 10 — tat mvitur vtu'enyoni hhnrgo 
devnsya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodayat, ‘that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.’ 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff in his hand (of diflerent kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alma. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if slie is dead, of his 
maternal aunt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhyd, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

The last act of the ceremony is the mauhji- 
handhnmy or the tying on of a girdle of muhj grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches tli(3 
boy the Savitr mantra. Bending with his right 
knee on the ground and saluting the guru with 
nainaskCtr, he says, ‘llepeat t<) mo the Savitr 
mantra,^ Then the guru, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
witli both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus initiated enters on the hrah 
(‘ disciple ’) period of his life (see Asram A). 

Now, while all the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain inner 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. Tlie idea that a 
certain act of religion marks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a sensible sign* or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it? ‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God* (Jn 3^). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find it in the 
ceremony called Naujot^ by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed the modern Parsi sometimes actually 
speaks of it os baptism. The name Naujot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symool of which is the 
investiture with the sudm^ or sacred shirt, and 
the kusti^ or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his own hands places the 
s%idra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal-wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Nanjot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass band discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritusu instruction. An inter- 
esting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian baptism stands 
out more clearly ; but even Christian baptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
.'<ubserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
dual soul. 

Litkraturb.— See under Initiation. 

D. Mackichan. 

BAPTISM (Jewish). — The fact that Judaism 
gafned accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, in the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Ilab]>is both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heatnenism and an initia- 
tion or consecration of the convert before his 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 


ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the bath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
IS the ‘ immersion of proselytism * (nni nS'3o), as it 
is designated, e.^., by Rashi. 

The antiquity of proselyte tapiiwi.— Epictetus, the Stole 
philosopher, who taug^ht in Rome till a.d. 94, and subsequently 
nved at Nicopolis, in Epirus, hod heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In his 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he Illustrates the maxim that a man’s profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
S 3 Tian 8 , or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
relinous usag^es of one or other of those peoples. But, he pro- 
ceeds, when a man g^oes only half-way in such a matter, it is 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one ' ; while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of * the baptized and the elect,’ he is really what he calls 
himself (viz. a Jew).* 

In the Rabbinical literature (Afechilta, on Ex 124H) it Is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, alon^ with her female slaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 
possibly eo back to a time at least equally remote. The Babylonian 
Talmud {Yebhdmdth^ fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Kliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
Ist cent. A.D., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Itabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, was sufficient. It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and — in tneory at least — an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus ^ood authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of einbracinj? Judaism. In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
w'orks where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes oeen attributed to 
this particular case of testiynonium e silentio.f In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who ‘ comes from the foreskin. The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise w'ould be developed gradually. Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the dififusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial puritication, and in presence of three, 
or at lea.st two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Pes. viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of tlie great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert made a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, tlie ‘ disciples of the wise,* 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as a door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she ‘remained in this posi- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the command- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water, 
and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 

^ * Dissert, Epicteti, ii. 9 (ed. Upton, London, 1841, i. 214 f.): 
orau avaXdPin t6 ndOof rb tov ^e/3a|x/x<Vov Kal jjprifxtvov, t6t€ Kai 
c<rTi T(p ovTi Kal xoAeirai 'lovdaioc. The perfect participles are 
conclusive. 

t This applies specially to Philo Alex., Josephus (Ant, xiii. 
lx., XX. ii.), and Juvenal (Saf, xiv. 90). 

X Pes, viii. 8 : ‘ A mourner may bathe and eat his pesach in the 
evening, but not along 'ivith the sacred meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones [a gravedigger] may 
bathe and eat (his pesach) along with the sacred meats. A prose- 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening before the pesaoh 
[t.e. the day before] (concerning him) the school of Shammai 
says : ** He may bathe and eat his pesach in the evening.” But 
the school of Hillel says : “ One who comes from the foreskin is 
as one who comes from the grave.’" Note that, according to 
Nu 19i<i, one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven days. 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
by night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* 

This description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
jtccording to Ex 19^®* the Israelites were com- 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves * before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the writer 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The RabVns, however, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant which was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24^ ®), but which 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution was the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant.! We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regjirded also as a batli or purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who was 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes. J It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism was originally 
sanctioned by Jewish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, however, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it ; while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant, XX. ii. 4), circumcision ^vas simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the Jewish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo (dc Penn, i.), ‘ the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘ the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes w^as the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the Jewish religion. Asa matter of 
fact, the baptism was always preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, w^as 
concerned exclusively with the civil relations of 
the proselyte : he w^as required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest with them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

Literature— Rabbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected In 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on th$ Pentateuch^ 1612 ff. (at 
On 17); John Lig^htfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Mt8<3); J. A. 
Benge), lleber das Alter der Judischen pTOsdytentauj^^ 1814 ; 
M. Schneckenburger, Ueber d. Alter d.jtld. Proselytentau/e 
und deren Zusammenhang mit dem Johann, u. christL Ritus, 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-S2 are a survey of the older literature); 
£. Seniirer, uJKS, iii. 129 flf.; artt. *B^tisin," by S. Krauss, 
and * Proselyte,' by E. G. Hirsch, In JH\ also art. ‘ Proselyte,* 
by F. C. Porter, m HDB. W. BrANDT. 

* All this is set forth in the Bab. Talmud, YebhdmOth, fol. 45-47. 

t Bab. yebhdnUith, fol. 46 a, 6 ; Kerithdth, fol. 9 a. 

t Bab. YebhdmCtht 46 b ; cf. the Heb. commentators. 

9 'DT pepa -u : Mishna, Yebhdmdth, xi. 2 ; Bab. 

Yebh. fol. 62 a ; Jerus. Yebh, fol. 4 a, et aliis locis. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan).— Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, 
wudiV and ghusl (see Muhammadanism, § 6), 
imes back to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabaeans (q.v.)^ a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned with respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root ^aba, or saba\ * to dip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘dippers,’ or ‘ baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for oilferent heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites (q.v.), and Mandjeans 
iq.v.)y who practised frequent ceremonial aVdution 
(see Wellhausen, Reste^f p. 236 f. ; in Ist ed. p. 205 11. ). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although there are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it ; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, with all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to be practically certain (Lane- 
Poole, SaladiUy p. 387 ff.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
with circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Biruni, 
from Abu-l-yusain al-Ahwazi, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 288 ff.). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Mel kite Syrian Christians in 
Khwarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees wdth none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany (laxlat al-ghitds), 
the 10th of Tuba ( = the 17th or 18th of January), 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial ot the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure all 
illnesses. In this festival ana usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-MasTidi, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
presided over by the Ihshid himself (Muruj adn- 
dhahab, ii. 364 f. of Paris ed. ). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any ^eat 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become CTeatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the W aters on the Eve of the Epiphany y 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1^1. But 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to be a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-Dashtuti, just outside of the Bab ash-Shariya 
at Cairo, there is a w^ell and a tank (niaahti8)y and 
it is the popular belief that if any one aftficted wdth 
a fever (humnid) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he will be healed (Aldiitat alfadldriy 
iv. 112). Others make the healing^ power of this 
viaghiis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar y p. 122). 

One obscure piissage in the Qur’an has generally 
been held by Miislims to be an allusion to oaptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’&n have accepted 
that view. In Qur’&n ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraliam, how he was a hxtmf of the primitive 
religion as contrasted with the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘The kind of dipping (or dip, ^ibgha) oi Allah! 
And who is better than Allah as to a kind of dip- 
ping (or dip)? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
The precise syntactical construction of ^bgha we 
need not here coiisid(‘r. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage (Lisciny x. 
319 ff.) the word means either the act of dipping 
one thing into another, as, e.g.y a camel dips its lips 
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into water ; or the thing into which something else 
is dipped. Thus sihgha came to be the regular word 
for ‘aye,’ and §ihgfi is used in Qur’an xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafslry i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Cliristian baptism. It diders only as to the nature 
of ‘the kind of dipping of Allah,’ some holding 
that it is the Jitrat Allah, the original nature in 
winch Allali constituted all creatures, and from 
^^hk•h Jews and Christians are perverted only by 
their parents (see Krehl, in ^SGW, hist.-phil. 
Klasse, July 1st, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islam, the religion (din) of Allah. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mafdtlh aU 
ghaib of Kazi (d. A.i). 1209) a considerable advance 
is made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ lias become 
distinctly ‘dyeing’ (i. 505). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called (a) because Chris- 
tians dip their children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a pin ilication, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (b) because Jew's and Chris- 
tians dye their children in tlieir respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to bo a possible meaning of the Arabic) ; or (c) 
because tne form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left bv purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur. xlviii. 29), ‘ Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration,’ i.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the difference be- 
tw'een the true faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyc'^. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ; but Kazi inclines to the first view'. 

It may, how'over, be doubted whether any idea 
of bapthsm was in Muhainina<rs mind. To him 
baptism w’ould have suggested either wndfi^ or 
ghusl, which, indeed, liad sprung from it. The 
chapter in which the word sibgha occurs is called 
‘ Or the Heifer,’ from a section (vv. 63-*6S) evidently 
derived from Is^u 19, which prescribes how' a red 
heifer shoulil be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Ked Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DB iw 207 tl.)^ Further, the siirne root 
sdba , used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the pnrificatorv dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Ked Heifer (Levy, Chaldaisches Wor- 
terbuch, p. 312, s.v.). It seems, then, at least 
IKissihle tliat Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetical trail ition should be in error 
is not surprising. The eiirliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an w'ere evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition goin^ back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 

Literaturb.— W ellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums^, 
Berlin, 1897 ; Lane-Poole, Saladtn and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, London, 1898; al-Binin!, Chronology of Ancient 
yntiont, tr. Sachaii, I^ondon, 1879 ; John, Marquess of Bute, 
The Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany, London, 
1001; Michell, Egyptian Calendar, London, 1900; Krehl, 

‘ Ueber die Koranische Lehre von der Predestination,’ in SSGW, 
hist.-phil. Klasse, July 1st, 1870; Levy, Chaldaisches Worter- 
bitch, Leipzig, 1806. D. JB. MACDONALD. 

BAPTISM (Polynesian). — A rite closely resem- 
bling baptism has been obscrveil in some of the 
Polynesian Islands, The best-known custom is 
that of New' Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are tabu, 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
lirst name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant with it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
tohunaa (priest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the child’s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 


varying according to sex. In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled, but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
cated to Tu, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidclen to see the ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were allow ed to be present. 
An additional baptism was also performed when a 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a ciiild was celebrated with a feast, although this, 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom observed 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips of the newborn child with 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil ; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head was 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony has been de- 
scribed as the removal of the tcubu which rests upon 
the newliorn child. 

Litkbaturk. — Waitz - Gerland, Anthropologic der Natur- 
volker, vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Ploss, Das Kind^, i. 258. 
(Leipzig, 1884); ReviUe, Les Religions des peAiples non-civxlisis, 
11 . in. (l*ariB, 1883). LOUIS 11. GllAY. 

BAPTISM (Teutonic). — The practice of sprink- 
ling children with water shortly after birth, as 
found aiiioug many aboriginal races, prevailed alsa 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it w'as their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river- water ; and about 
tlie same perioil, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who aie designated Celts, but who were 
unquestionably Teutons, employed the river as a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all their infants 
therein in the belief that tlie illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regarding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
ties date almost entirely from Christian times, 
when Cliri.stian baptism had become the general 
custom. On the other hand, tlie practice linds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and tho 
Eddie poetry. It is there spoken of as ausa vatni, 
‘ to sprinkle w'ith water,’ and in the sources it is 
clearly discriminated from skira, ‘ to cleanse,’ ‘ to 
baptize ’ in the Christian sense. 

The writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to tlio Christian period, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing the 
practice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 
Wasserweihe, 5ff.). Tlie custom probably took its 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, as 
by many other races, water was thought to be the 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of beneficent, 
powers, and the act of sufiusion therefore brought 
the child under the inlluence of these. Hence 
the claim of tlie master-magician in the IIdvam(U 
(v. 158) : ‘ This I can make sure when I sufi'iise a 
man-child with w'ater— he shall not fall when he 
fights in the host ; no sword shall bring him low.’ 
The rite was performed by the child’s father, or by 
one near of kin, or by some person of standing with 
whom the father was socially on familiar terms. 

Intimately connected with this initiation by 
w'ater w'as the act of naming the child. Both 
ceremonies, in fact, were performed at the same 
time by one and the same person, and between 
the infant and the name-giver there w^as thus 
constituted a special bond of union, which was 
of life-long duration, and was signalized by the 
name-giver’s bestowing a gift upon the child at 
the ceremoiw itself. In connexion with the birth 
of Harald Grdfeld, for instance, we are told that 
‘ Eirikr and Gunnhild had a son whom Haraldr 
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Haarfager suffused with water, and to whom he 
gave the name, ordaining that he should be king 
after his father Eirik^ (Heirnskringlaj ed. ¥, 
Jdnsson, i. 161). In virtue of this act of naming, 
which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak, as a human being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one ; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acquired a 
legal significance likewise. So long as a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suliusioii, its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment ; he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force in the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded 
the older rite ; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an un])aj)tized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
tlie law in the latter half of the Titli century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark still 
r(‘tain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, i.e. unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the F’rankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 
jirotection of the law. From this circumstance 
it is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted fiom the Christian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
that baptism invests the child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism — regulations never found among non- 
Teutonic peoples — feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the inttuence of 
the Roman practice of naming the child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies Itistricus, 

LmRATURK.— K. Maurer, ‘ Uber die Wasserweihe des ^er- 
manischen Heidentuins ’ (Abharut. d. k. Bayr. Akad, der Wvss,^ 
Cl. i. vol. XV. pt. iii., Munich, 1880) ; K. MtillenhofF, Deutsche 
Aliertujyiskundet iv. 314, 632 ff. (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid, Dai Weihwaaer im hetdnischen u. chrisilichen Cultui 
(Hanover, 1860) ; W. Mannhardt, Oennaniscfie Mythen 
(Berlin, 1858), 310 ff. ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertuiaer ^ 
(Leipadif, 1890), i. 630 ff. E. MOGK. 

BAPTISM BY BLOOD. — Two uses of the 
expression * baptism by blood’ must be dis- 
tinguished: (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the suimrings of 
Christian martyrs. 

(1) Literal 1436.— Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men pjays an important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar purgative and propitiatory properties 
ascribed to it, as being tlie seat and venime of life. 
The ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Wellhauseii, lleste arah, HeiderUums^, 
127), and a similar act was observed in Vedic 
ritual (cf. Hillebrandt, VediscJie Opfer und Zauher^ 
176, 179). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far spiritualized that there is only one instance 
in the OT (1 K 22^) which can properly ]>e described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf. Hastings’ DB i. 257, s.v. ‘Bath, 
Bathing’). For its employment in Jewish cere- 
monial see separate artt. Covenant, Purifica- 
tion, Sacrifice. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Rhod. Argonaut, iv. 704 f. ; vEschylus, 
Eum, 282 f.), and in the Roman Lupercalia there 
was a piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roinan Festivals^ 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in blood, resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Taurobolium and (Jriobolium (ilaemobolium, cf. 
Orelli’s CIL^ No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood of bull or ram from the pit 
over which the beast had Ixjen slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cf. ‘ taurol)olio criobolioque renatus 
in aiternum,’ Berlin CIL vi. 510). Sec separate 
artt. Criobolium, Great Mother, Taurobolium. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
cf. J. (4. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osins, 251 ; and for 
Scandinavian and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mj/thologic^, i. 45 ; and U. Jabn, Opfer^ 
gehrauche, 31. Cf. also p. 372'*. 

(2) Metaphorical use, — In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyidorn. Polycarp (A.D. 
156), who strijqKjd himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very well have wished to signify 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and lire ; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his de morte Percgrini describes 
Peregriiius as making a similar prepaiation for 
death, it was proba])ly not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to carry out in his own 
person the piophecy of Mk lO^** (cf. H. F. Stewart, 
Invocation of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the effect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c, 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
xii.) says that two things confer forgiveness of sins, 
viz,, baptism and sullering for C’lirist. Hennas 
(Pastor, iii., Simil, 9, § ‘20) says much the same : 
‘Omnium eorum deleta sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obiorunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature Is probably a passage 
in the Pnssio S, Perpetuce (A.D. 202) : ‘a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ab obstetrice ad retiarium lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo* (Passio S. Per- 
petuce, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, m ho says ; 
‘ est quidem nobis etiam secundum lauacnim, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de (juo dinniiius, habeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum lam tinctiis fuisset ’ 
(de Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s etl. ad loc,). 

The distinction between the first and second 
Imptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsewhere is maintainetl by the anonymous autffior 
of de Rebaptisino, and by Cyprian, who says (de 
Exhort, Martyr, pra'f. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the 
second (by blood) gives union with God and man, 
or the final victory of Goil and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water (Horn, in Jud, 
vii. 473 ; cf. Redepenning, OrigeneSy ii. 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of peace by later 
writers, Ambrose, Augustine, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity definitely adopted the scheme of 
haptismum sanguinis agues flaminis (sc. spirit us 
samti) (cf. Thomas Aq. Summa, p. iii., q. xL xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism b^ blooa, fire, tears as merely rhetorical 
(80 DCA 1 . 169, s.v. ‘Baptism*); but Ha^enbach 
(History of Christian Doctrine^ ^ i. 286) points out 
that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
<lesired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient ; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 

Litbraturb. — H. Dodwell, Dissertationes Cyprianiccs 
Ilreraen, 1690; J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attts OsinSt London, 
1907; F. W. Gass, ‘ Das chnstliche Martyrtum in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten ' in Zeitschrijt fur die hitdortsche Theologie^ 
Gotha, 1859; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies^ Berlin, 1875; 
Hagenbach, Uxsiory of Chrisixan Doctrine^ (Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1880); U. Jahn, Die deutschenOpfergebrauche^ Breslau, 
1884 ; T. M. Lupton, Tertullian de Baptismo, Cambridge, 
1908 ; H. F. Stewart, Docinna Romanensium de Invocattone 
Sanctorum^ London, 1907. H. F. SteWART. 

BAQILANI.— Baqilani (tA.H. 403 = A.D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash'arites— so named from the 
founder of the school — by his teacher Miigahid, a 
pupil of Ash’ari himself (t A.H. 324 = a. D. 935) and 
Baliili (tA.H. 327=A.D. 938). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu’ta- 
zilites, and at the same time to maintain a con- 


ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqilani, in his endea- 
vour to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu'tazilite, t.e. a rationalist and an infidel, but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mu’ tazilites. That he had a potent influence upon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact that 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
al-Ghazali(t A.H. 505 = A.D. 1111), the |>^eatest theo- 
logian of Islam, and his teacher Juwaini (t a.h. 478 
= A.D. 1085), by ibn Taimiya (t A.H. 728 = A.D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
(t A.H. 879 = A.D. 1474) in his Commentary onTasi^s 
(tA.H. 672 = A.D. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
(Tag rid) y Treatise ii., ‘ Inquiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Baqilani’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash'ari (see AL-Ash‘arI, p. Ill), 
although he certainly grafted several philosoj^hical 
doctrines upon the orthodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of a second. The 
extant dicta of Baqilani, howevei, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further ditt'erences of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
bom in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Basra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 
^[adi Abu Bakr, but his full name was Abu Bakr 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqilani. 

JVl. Horten. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNUM.-See PuRl- 

FICATION (Parsi). 

BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCHBA. See 

I Messiahs (Pseudo-). 


BARDS. 


Breton (E. Anwyl), p. 412. 

Irish (Douglas Hyde), p. 414. 

BARDS (Preton). — Though the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poetry is far more nieagre than that of Wales. 
Pile reason for this is that in Brittany the ruling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the P'ronch tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. The result was that 
in mediieval times there appears to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, as there was in Wales; while, 
in later times, there was no j>opular demand for 
native poetry except >\hen it was of a purely 
pvpular kind (such as the ballads called Gxocrziou 
and Soniou)y or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqu^, in his zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in medieeval Brittany a 
body of heroic poetry had flourished ; hut there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such poetry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we have in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics or a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it ^>proaches nearer in many respects to some 
of the Southern Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. Anwyl), p. 416. 

literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Chretien de Troyes derived his Ai thurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthurian literary cycle in media* val Brittany 
at all ; and the other British heroes, who arc asso- 
ciate! with Arthur, do not appear even to liave 
been known in Brittany ; while in Wales, on the 
other hand, they were the leading heroes both of 
prose and of verse narrative. In Wales the centres 
of the bardic system were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronage given to 
Breton poetry. As M. Lotn of Rennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 15th century. The language cer- 
tainly was written before then, since we have 
Breton glosses and Breton proper names in writing ; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in existence no single fragment of it. In his 
Chrestomathie bretonne M. Lotli says : 

‘ After having invaded all the coasts of the Armorican pen- 
insula from the Couesnon to the I^ire, after having had the 
upper hand in the old dioceses of Dol, Saint-Malo, Saint-Brieuo, 
Treguier, L6on, Oornouailles, and Vannes on the Nantes coast, 
and in the Interior having; commenced to cross, from the 8th to 
the 9th cent., even the Vilaine to the neig;hbourhood of Redon, 
Breton is found, after the ll-12th cent., suddenly thrust hsck 
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towards the West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
same area as it does to-day. The alliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of France itself, 
or of the Anglo-Norman zone, were not slow to make French the 
language of the aristocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in mediseval Breton bear witness to this : they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French ; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.* 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in mediaeval 
times, relegated to a lower place. Yet, as he points 
out, we should not be justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent, of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which tliat system was 
evolved; such a system, which, he says, has features 
in common with the versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets (trouv^res hretons). 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to Avhich it appealed or the oral cnaracter of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French mediaeval literature 
is that not a line of Breton mediaeval literature 
exists before the 16th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from the 15th and subsequent centuries that 
have come down to us : 

( 1 ) A Breton fragment m the farce of M. Pathelin (Loth, RCel 
iv. 451, V. 225). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the 16ih cent, (published 
by Ix)th, ib, viii. 161). (3) A metrical life of St. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 1837 by 
the Abb^ Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Oonidec, and by M. Ernault, %h. viii. 230 ff ) 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibhothdque Na- 
tionale of the I 6 th century. The story is that of the Tyatin Life 
of St David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirinon. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the chief com- 


positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, which show unmi.stakably the influence of 
French models. 

In 1530 there was published Le Grand Myst^re de of 

which a copy exists in the Biblioth^que Nationale. From the ! 
evidence of language, M. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Allienne. M. Loth 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Qresban, or rather that of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1486, and soon afterwards printed by V^rard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the Transitus Beatce 
Marice (Treinenvan an ytron guerchee Maria), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary (Pemzee leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man (Bnhez 
Maiden). For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mystery, which was published m the 
16tn cent, and afterwards in the 17th, was Le MysUre de Sainte 
Barbe. The first edition was published in 1557, and the second 
in 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bernard de Leau, 
printer of Morlaix (see * Bibliographie des traditions et de la 
litti^rature populaire de la Bretagne * [pp. 315-316], by H. Qaidoz 
and Paul SCbillot, published at Paris [1882] as an extract from the 
RCel). This Mystery has been reprinted after the 1557 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, by a distinguished 
Breton scholar, M. E. Ernault, professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Soci6t4 des bibliophiles bretons, 1885). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M. Ixith shows that there are differences 
betw'een the two plays sufficiently marked to justify the supposi- 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery is The Mirror of Death, composed in 1619 and printed 
in 1676, at the Convent of St. Francis of Cuburien. This M 3 stery 
is in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a copy of a portion of it only through the good offices of the Abb4 
Gorr^ of Lesneven, who transcribed it. 

In the 17th cent, we find also some Breton hymns 

E ublished by Tanguy Gueguen in 1650, but there 
as been no development of hymnolo^ in Breton 
comparable for a moment with that of Wales. In 
the IStii cent, the work of adapting and copying 


Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and we 
have the following among other compositions of 
this Wpe : 

( 1 ) Robert le Diable, a Mystery in six acts and two days. This 
bears the date 30th November 1741. M. lx)th shows it to be of 
French origin, but states that it is very different from the play 
of ‘Robert le Diable* in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, t. vu 
(Soci 6 t 6 des anciens textes frangais), and also from the Mystbre 
du xive sitcle, published at Rouen in 1836. ( 2 ) The Creation 
of the World. The oldest known MS of this play was written in 
1760, and is, like the Cornish Gwieans an bys (* The Creation of 
the World *), an imitation of the French. (3) The Tragedy of 
St. Aleoeis. This was represented m 1799, and is a translation 
into Breton from French, though its precise French source ia 
not known. M. I^oth points out that it is verj- different from 
the Miracle play of ‘ St. Alexis* in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, 
t. iii. p. 282 (Soci 6 t 6 des anciens textes frangais). 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cent, ia 
Luzel (Fran 9 oi 8 -Marie), who was born on 6th June 
1821 at Plouaret, COtes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingamp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent, owe 
probably more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqu6 (1st half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, but his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to be of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter^ 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays ; he also 
gathered together a considerable body of popular 
Breton ballad poetry, the Gwerziou Breiz-fzcl and 
the Soniou Breiz-Izel. It is in these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the poetic 
smirit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
Penillion telyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adequately prized. In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 

Breton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, but its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its own. It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
humbler life of man. It has various moods, but the 
graver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre- 
dominates. This poetry is especially interesting a» 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world. In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh ana Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very difterent. The Breton mind is con- 
servative, the Welsh mind is progressive ; Brittany 
is the great Roman Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the great Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the lOtli cent, have 
met with a hearty response in Wales; and the 
industrial problems of the age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centres of 
Wales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap- 
prochenvent between Wales and Brittany, which is 
proving a stimulus to Breton literature and to 
Breton institutions. One feature of this rapproche- 
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ment has been tlie excliange of visits at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de I’Estourbeillon, M. 
Fustec, M. le Goffic, and M. Jalirennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To M. le Goffic Brittany owes a deep 
debt 01 gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 

Litkraturb. — J. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne, Ire partie, 
‘ Bietou-Armoricain,’ Paris, ISJK) ; Luzel, Gioerziou Breiz-Izel^ 
L, Pans, 1868, ii. 1874, also Sommi Brciz- 1 zel {Poesies Lyriques\ 
Paris, 1890, and Bepred Breizad {Toujour 8 jBre(on), with a French 
tr. by J. Hasl^, Pans, 1865 ; Count Hersart de la ViUemarqu^, 
PoPrn^s Bietons du Moyen Pans (n.d.), also his Barzas- 
Breiz, Pans, 1839, 21845, 31807 ; P. S^billot and Henri Gaidoz, 
Bibltographie des traditwns et de la IxtUrature j^pulaire 
de la BretagnCy Paris, 1882, pp. 277-338 [this bibliography 
is invaluable for the study of all phases of Breton life] ; 
Loth, Emigration bre tonne en Armonque du ve an viie Sitele 
de noire hre^ Rennes, 1883 ; Anatole le Braz, Lc TlUdtre 
Cfltique, Pans (n.d., but probably 1905) [this work has a most 
valuable r(isume of the characteristics of Breton literature] ; 
Victor Tourneur, * Escmisse d’une hwLoiredes etudes celtiques* 
i^Bibl. de la Faculty de Philos, et Letircs de V Univei site de Li^ge^ 
fasc. XV.), Li^ge, 1906; Keller and E. v. Seckendorff, Volks- 
Iteder aus der Bretagne, Tubingen, 1841 ; Souvestre, Lee der- 
nters Bretons, 1836, new ed. Paris, 1875; Hartmann and L. 
Pfau, Bretonische Volkslu'der, Cologne, 1869; Tom Taylor, 
Ballads and Songs of Bnttang, Ijondon, 1866 ; Ernault, ‘ Poi^mes 
bretons, Merlin, Lez-Breiz, traduits <la broton du Barzaz-Hreiz 
en vers franvais {M empires de la Soci-^te d' Emulation des C6tes- 
du-Eord, t. \ix [1881]) , Luzel, De I' Authenticity des chants du 
Barzaz-Binz, Saint-Bneuc and Pans, 1872 , Liebrecht, art. on 
the authenticity of Barzaz-Bretz, in GGA, 7th April 1869. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARDS (Irish), — The earliest poems of the 
Irisli bards are lost ; but although it is not easy 
to re-construot for ourselves, with anv degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 
pre-Christian poets, we are by no means without 
(lata to attempt such re-(*onstruction. We know, 
in the first place, that the jKiet was regarded as 
possessed of powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
.satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to death by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages ; and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish jxiet Avas credited 
Mith the p<)W(»r of being able to rliyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, ]>y virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid liimself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order ; and when Christi- 
anity superseded Druidisrn in the 6th cent., the 
mantle of Drui<lic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders ; and amid Christian tiraes he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7th cent, were not rliymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction— a sort of 
rhytlim, and perhfips to some exUmt alliteration. 

The Irish memory, always vcjry tenacious, has 
handed down to us in some of our oldest MSS 
several verses said to he the first ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
person than Arnergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 
Eremon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius liimself, to whom (or to who.se uncle 
Ith) every free Celtic family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced them.selves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Manniis, 
whose father was the god Tuisco. These verses of 
Arnergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kind 
of rhetoric or unrhymed outburst, called rosg by 
the Irish ; and there can be little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
years before the Irish Cfelts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Romanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha- 
bet. As it has always been the belief of the Gaels 
that these verses of A mergings were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 
except Greece alone : 

* I am the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

I am the wave of the ocean, 

I am the murmur of the billows, 

I am the ox of seven combats, 

I am the vulture upon the rock, 

I am a beam of the sun, 

I am the fairest of plants, 

I am a wild boar in valour, 

I am a salmon in the water, 

I am a lake in the plain, 

I am a word of scienc/C, 

I am a point of the lance of battle, 

I am the man who creates in the head (i.e. of man) 
the fire (t.e. the thought). 

Who is it that throws light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not I)? 

Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)? 

Who teaches the place where couches the sea (if not I)? ’ 

It is only natural that D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run through the 
j)oem. It may, however, have no such pregnant 
signilication, and may be merely a panegyric, 
couched in metanhor, upon the prowess of the singer 
I himself. Anoiiier poem ascribed to the same 
I Arnergin appears to be an invocation of Ireland, of 
j which he and his lirothers took possession for the 
Milesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendency towaids 
alliteration, and shows a strongly marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as — 

‘ I Invoke thee, Erin, 

Brilliant, brilliant sea. 

Fertile, fertile hill. 

Wavy, wavy wood, 

Flowing, flowing stream. 

Fishy, fishy lake,' etc. 

The Irisli annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Arnergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
bock as 1700 B.c., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.C.. All that we can say with certainty is 
that they are very old. In like manner we find 
jireserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiquity 
and almost unintelligible, despite the lieavy glos.ses 
added to them by the Irish of the Middle Ages. 

After the general establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, which was lar^^ely owing to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his missionary labours 
about the year 432 — though there were Christians 
in the South of Ireland before his tirne—we find 
the poets still occupying a very high position. In 
the preface to the old law-book the Seaiichvs Mor, 
some of whose tracts in their present form cannot, 
says Jubainville, be later than the close of the 
6th cent., we read that the Old Law had been 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long before St. 
Patrick*8 time. ‘ Whoever the poet was,' says 
the text, ‘ who connected it by a thread of poetry 
l>efore Patrick, it lived until it was exhibited to 
Patrick. The preserving shrine is the poetry, and 
the Seanchus, or Law, is what is preserved therein.’ 
The tract itself begins thus : 

'The Seanchus of the men of Erin — what lias preserved it? 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition from one to 
another, the composition of pof^ts ' 

Here it is that we probably come upon the real 
secret of the early jioet’s importance, which, as we 
know, placed him next to the prince and rendered 
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his person sacrosanct. This importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into such forms as could be stereotyped u])on the 
only material then available — the human memory. 
We know from Ca 3 sar {de Bell, Gall. VI. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Ctesar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It is verv probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealories, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art | 
of writing had been diffused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to writing 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
clergy, in Ireland, but they were perhaps less 
lirmiy localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. It is also })robable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ‘ sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be the more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
tlie tribal genealogies upon which the holding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended. 
Ihit both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from his 
o\vn knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortlj'^ before 
the birth of Christ. Ho it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it tlie office of judge also ; for, says the 
old text, ‘ poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee [the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Irelan(l, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and throe distinct attempts were made to get rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of Drum- 
ceat in a.d. 690, where tlieir numbers were greatly 
cut down and their prerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Cliristian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster (c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Cliristian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Tenmlaida, Imbas 
foroanai, and Dichetal do chennaihh na tuaithe. 
The poet w'as also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called C^tnad, of whicli the text says : 

* It is used for finding out a theft : one sings it, that is to say, 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observ e 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to be 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast is 
dead, and one sings it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one’s sleep the man 
who has brought itaway is clearly shown and made known,’ etc. 

Another CHnad to be learned iw one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘ the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
longdived children.’ Another curious operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dkhinn, intended to punish any 
king or prince who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his xiocm. The poet, says the text, 

‘ was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the ^loein 
was to be made , and the consent of thirt\ laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passage pass muster], and thirty ix>et8 should be had to com- 
pose the satire ’ 

The proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven grades of poets, of which the ollnmh 
[ollav^ w^as the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

*at the rising of the sun, to a hill which should be situated at 
the boundary of seven lands, and each of them was to turn his 
; fate to a different land, and the ollainh's face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a nawthorn \k hich should be grow ing on the 
top of a hill ; and the wind should be blowing from the north ; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush m his hand ; and each man w'as to sing a verse 
of his composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others in concert after him with 
theirs ; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the hawthorn tree ; and, if it w’eis they who 
w’ere in the wrong in the case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them ; and, if it was the king who was m the wrong, 
the ground would sw allow bun, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and his rolos, and his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the jioets’ books are really remnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitious rever- 
ence with w’hich the poets must have been regfirded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-books ; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet wa.s not called a ‘ bard ’ but a fie 
(filla). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester ; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where the file received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. Tiie distinction 
between the file and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when niucli of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown int-o the molting-pot. ’riierc were 
seven orders of filc^ and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. The bards >vere divided into ‘free’ and 
‘ un-free ’ bards. Tlieie were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to a higher 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rhyme seems 
open to doubt. Zeuss, the father of Celtic learninpf, 
asserts that they did. One thing is certain ; we find 
the Irish as early os the 7th century — that is, long 
before any other people in Europe made use of it — 
bringing rhymed poetry to a nigh pitch of per- 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
people on the globe, at any period of the world’s 
history, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘tending for the most 
parte to the hurte of the English or [the] niaynten- 
aunce of theyre owne lewde li bertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
Tile present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of tlie Keformation. So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18th cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could coniix)se in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 

Litbraturk.*— O’C urry, Manners and Cxistorns of the Ancient 
Irish, 3 vols , London. 1873, and the same author’s Lectures on 
the MS Materials of Ancient Irish History, Dublin, 1878; 
Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy, or Bardic Remains of Ireland, 
I^ondon, 1831 ; Thurneysen, ‘ Mittelirische Verslehren,* Insche 
Texts, Srd ser. i., I^ipzig, 1891 ; 7'ransactions of the Ossianic 
Society, vol. y., ‘The Proceeding-a of the great l^rdic Institu- 
tion,* Dublin, 1860 ; O’Donovan, Book of Rights, Dublin, 1847 ; 
Sig’erson, Bards of the Gael and Galfl, London, 1907 , Keating^, 
History of Ireland (Insh Texts Society’s ed. 1908), lii. 93 If. ; 
Atkinson, On Irish Metric, Dublin, 1884 ; Hyae, Literary 
History of Ireland, London, 1899. 

Douglas Hyde. 

BARDS (Welsh).— I. Definition and scope of 
the terra. — In Welsh the modem form of the term 
for a poet is hardd = English soft th\, but, at 

an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was hard. In one of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or 9tli cent.) on Marlianus Capella the 
word ‘epica’ is glossed as hardaul [ = nioa. Wel.sh 
harddol]. In the Cornish Vocabulary ( Zeuss- Ebel, 
p. 1070), ‘tubicen’ is explained as harth [^A = W. 
dd^ hirgorn (‘ the bard of the long horn ’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catliolicon as vicnestrier (‘a mime’). In W'elsh, 
as in Irish, the term ‘ bard ’ preserved the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Posidonius, quoted by 
Athenams (vi. 40, p. 246C'd), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as pdpdoi (bardoi)y and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted by Stralxi (iv. 4. 4, p. 197), speaks 
of f^dpdoi, oudreis (vafcs), and dpvLdai (druidai) as 
‘three tribes’ (^-pta 0DXa) among the Celts, the 
bards being ‘ composers of hymns and poets ’ 
(vfjLpyjTal Kal ToirjTaL). Diodorus, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as ‘ composers of 
songs’ (TToirjTal /xeXwv), while he further states that 
they sang, accompanied by instruments like lyres, 
praising some and reviling others. One of these 
instruments in use among tiie Britons, as we learn 
from Venantius Fortunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, erwth). It will be seen from these refer- 
ences that the bards appear to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and one of the most 
characteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the bards and their productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term ‘bard’ in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brythonic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo-Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
while the term corresponding to oiidreis (Lat. vaies^ 
Irish Welsh gwawd, ‘ song*) appears to have 
been common to Italic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the feelings of his tribe on impoitaiit occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satiies. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, but «also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 
posea by these official interpreters of tribal feeling. 
Ceesar [de Bell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large body of oral poetry, which they were not 
allowed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the Welsh community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modern countries generally, is an 
individual rather than a social product. It is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, but also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains many 
poems and lines of true insight and real lesthetic 
beauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to tlic signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Welsh laws.— In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Pencerdd (‘chief of song’), or Bardd Cadeiriog 
(‘the throned bard’); Bardd teulu (‘the bard 
of the house-host or retinue ’) ; and (3) bards of 
the lowest grade, who were called sometimes 
Clerwyr, sometimes Oferfeirdd (‘superfluous 
bards and sometimes lieirdd Yspydeit (‘bards 
receiving entertainment*). The throned bard sat 
next below the judge of the court in tlie upper 
portion of the hall, while the bard of the housetiold 
sat on one hand of the chief of the household in 
the lower portion, the chief of the household being 
I a son of tlie king, or his nephew, or some other 
member of the blood -royal. One of the duties of 
the chief of the household, we are told, was to 

f )lace the harp in the hands of the bard of the 
lousehold at the three principal feasts (Easier, 
Whitsuntide, and Christinas), One of his privi- 
leges, too, was that he could have a song from the 
bard of the household whenever he might desire 
it. One section of the Welsh laws enumerates 
the duties and privileges of * the bard of the 
household,’ and among them the following 

* He is to have his land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
his linen clothing from the queen, and his woollen clothinic 
from the kin^. lie is to have the clothes of the steward at the 
three principal festivals. When a son? is desired, the chaired 
bard is to bc?iri, the first song of God and the second of the 
king who shall own the palace, or, if there be none, let him 
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m\g of another king. After the chaired bard, the bard of the 
household^ is to sing three songs on various subjects. If the 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
be disturbed bv him. He is to have a cow, or an ox, from the 
l>ooty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the king ; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing the “Monarchy of Britain** to them. When he 
shall go with other bards he is to have the share of two.* 

The throned bard, or chief of song, who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his functions and 
privileges also described. 

‘ He is to have his land free. He is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and next of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, and of the 
common gains of himself and companions he is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction. He is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not received it from her before. He is to have the amobyr 
(“ marriage-fee **) of the daughters of the minstrels. He is to 
lodge with the edlina (“ heir-apparent”).* 

For a bard of unusual skill the term prydydd 
was sometimes employed, and the chieftainship of 
son^ was obtained by a bardic contest {ymiysson) 
in tne form of a dispute between the two candidates. 
An ymrysson of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still extant (see Myvyrian Archaiology^^ p. 154a). 
Other terms used in the mediaeval period were 
Culfardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Posfarddy the earliest instance of which is in the 
Hook of Taliessin (14th cent.), poemi., 1. 13, but 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain. 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over tiiose of lower rank, and also to have 
been the umpire in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh bards (even the pencerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller (cyfarwydd)y 
and the term Mahinogiy representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh mediaeval narrative, appears to 
be derived from mabinogy a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple bard, 
possibly because this body of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the mediaeval vaticinations 
(daroganau)y such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddon. In the Collatio Canonum (Paris, Bibl, 
nat.)y 3182 (prior to end of 11th cent.), dorguid (or 
darguid=^derwydd) is a gloss on ‘ pitlionicus,’ and 
means ‘ a seer.’ 

3 . The oldest remains of Welsh poetry.— The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the following documents: ( 1 ) A MS 
of the paraphrase of the Qospels into Latin hexa- 
meters y made by G, Vet tins Aqiiilinus luvencuSy in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written in the pre-Norman 
Welsh script and orthography, which are from all indications 
contemporary with the Welsh glosses of the 9th century. The 
first poem is a hymn, not unlike some of those contained in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
personal poem expressive of loneliness and sadness, of the same 
genre as the ‘Llywarch Hen’ poetry of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Hergest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment is characteristic of this type of early 
ixietry. 

(2) An nth cent, MS of St. Augustine's ^de 
Trinitatey now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a word of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of St. David’s (1071-1089). These lines are of 
interest, because they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
which we have some fragments in the Book of Aneirin (see 
below). 

(3) The Black Book of Carmarthen ( 12 th and 
earljr 13th cent.). 

This MS contains some poems by Oynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which are undoubtedly of the 12th cent. ; also certain vaticina- 
tions put into the mouth of Myrddin (Merlin), which clearly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These yatioina- 
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tions are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see Merlin). The first poem in this 
MS deals with the same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Tanessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen is the fondness whioh 
it shows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains consist, in addition to the preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
series of stanzas commemoratory of Welsh heroes, called * ’me 
Stanzas of the Graves,* a group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters and episodes. Part of the interest of 
these poems consists in the indications which they give of the 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to the prose narratives of the Mabinogion and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads. 
The poems of this cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a tevf englynion ('stanzas'). Occasionally, 
as in the poems attnbuted to Llywarch Hen, we find a note of 
genuine poetry, as in the graphic description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
9th cent., since it is similar in style to the second Welsh p>oem 
of the Codex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of mors objective 
heroic poems descriptive of tottle and adventure. 

(4) The Book of Aneirin (early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ' Y Oododin,* a loi^ poem 
of 938 lines, together with shorter poems called '(Jorchan 
Tutvulch,* ‘Gorchan Adebon,’ 'Gorchan Cynvelyn,* and 
' Gorchan Maelderw^* the last-mentioned poem being attributed 
in the MS to Taliessin. Part of it is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close analysis of it shows that 
it consists in parts of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of * the Gododin.* ‘ The Gododin,’ too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of being of a composite character; it contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and senes of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. * The Gododin * la best regarded as a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Deira 
ana Bernicia. The family which holds the leading place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Cynon ab 
Clydno Eiddin and Urien Rheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of 'Gorchan Maelderw,* Arthur is 
mentioned in words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. 

(5) The Book of Taliessin (14th cent.). 

This MS contains a collection of poetry that has clear links 
of connexion with the earlier heroic cycle. Just as in the 
vaticinations the personality of Myrddin is brought into the 
foreground and made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Taliessin the legend of Taliessin is taken as a basis, and 
he IS made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the post, at which in the course of his trans- 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than a professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which is very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mabinogion and the Triads, and, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We here find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the account pven of them in proee. Some of the poems in the 
book bear evidence of being {^ms of the heroic type, cognate 
with ' the Gododin * and the oldest parts of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of noto that the interest appears 
to centre round Urien Rheged. 

(6) The Red Bookof Hergest 15th cents.). 

This MS, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 

is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable l^dy of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich in poetry of 
the type attributed to Llywarch Hen, as, for instance, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Urien Rheged. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid- Wales) was the chief 
region where it was developed. It is in this body of poetry 
that much of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman was doubtless 
composed in the Norman period ; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its ori^n to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
Ystrad Marehelt), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 

(7) In the White Book of Rhydderch and the Red 
Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Bran wen, daughter of LIyr, Math ab 
Mathonwy, and Kulhwcli and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may be older than the prose 
narrative, and may be as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. 

There can be little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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are now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is made to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape ; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is made to 
utter lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetry. 

4. The historical poetry of the ‘ Gogynieirdd.’— 
This body of poetry is contained in tne Myvyrian 
Archaiology^ and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with tlie persons and the events w^hich it describes. 
It Avas written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
whose elegies and eulo^es they for the most paii) 
sing. It IS not improbf^le that much other poetry 
was composed in Wales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to us. This ^etiy shows all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique : the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetry, to the characters 
of which it is full of allusions. There is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and beauty ; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
(esthetic charm. The following are the chief re- 
presentatives of this type of Welsh poetry in th«> 
12th and 13th centuries : — 

Meilir (1120~1160X the bard of Oniffydd abOynan, prince of 
Qwynedd. Gwalcnmai, son of Meilir (1150-1190), the bard of 
Qruflydd ab Cynan’a eon, Owain Gwynedd. This poet, m his 
poem * Qwalchmai’s llclijrht ’ shows, had a genuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr (1160-1200), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Wales), His verse is 
distinguished by strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, in a’poem addressed to Eva, daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicate sense of beauty whicii characterired 
his contemporary Gwalchmai. Owain Cyveiliog (1150-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of the 
study of ‘The Gcdodm’ and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-1172) we have a princely 
l>ard, whose love-poems have the true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry, and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Nature had its representatives in Wales even amia the stress of 
war. Llywarch ab Llywelyn (1160-1220) wrote for the most 
part in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Llywelyn ab 
lorwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. The same 
tradition was carried on by Dafydd Benvras (1190-1240), 
Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-1220), Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1250), Elidyr Sais. Llywelyn Farad, Bleddyn Farda, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gwalchmai compKised a very striking elegy 
on Nest, daughter of Hywel. During this period poetry, too, 
cornposefi in honour of the Ixird Rhys of Deheubarth (8. 
Vitales) and his descendants, by Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
Phylip Brydydd (1200-1250;, and by Prydydd Bychan (1210- 
1280). In this body of poetry we find, too, several religious jioems, 
which show that there was no definite cleavage between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular poetry of Wales. The spirit of this 
epoch of Welsh poetry may be rt^arded as culminating in the 
elegy written by GrufTydd ab Yr Ynad Coch (1200-1309) on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last prince of Gwynedd, who was killed 
in 1282. This elegy is one of the finest in tne Welsh language. 

5. Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation. — It is a stnking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difference to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 


leading families became successors to the princes in 
their support of the poets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ab 
Goronwy of Penmynydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry VII. In various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
and ecclesiastical patronage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Cnicis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Whitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 
priories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Monmouth, were important factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsn literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the names 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn would ajipear to 
have turned the current of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were Gruffudd 
ab Maredydd, Gruffydd ab Dafydd a!) Tudur, Hywel ab Einioii 
Lygliw, Ll\ welyn Goch ab Meuriir Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, H]rwel ab Einion Lygliw is best known as the author 
of a poem on Myfanwy of Dinas Bran, Llywelyn Goch as the 
author of a remarkably fine elegy on Lleucii Uwyd of Pennal. 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundred 
poems characterked in many instances by vivid observation of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot be deterniiiied 
with certainty, but be flourished approximately in the first half 
of the 14th century. It is clear from his iioetry tliat he was in 
touch with all the leading zones of Welsh poetr.\ in his time, 
those of Anglesey, North Cardiganshire, Emlyn, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated m some capacity with a monastic institution, but his 
poetry is animated by a deliberate anti-ascetic tendency and an 
intense passion for nature. Much of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s skill 
consists m his power of describing the essentials of an object or 
a scene in a few telling lines, llis spirit is that of a refinerl 
humanism, and his verse bears the impress of elegant and cul- 
ture<l surroundings, llis {loems abound in allusions to nati\e 
and other legends and romances, and the vanous series, which 
certain of his poems form, are. as it w^ere, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the Cj/Wj/dd, a metre invented 
cither by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
together a series of couplets consisting of the last two lines of 
an englyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in the background of the poetry of the earlier 
period, since no instance of it before the time of Dafydd ab 
Gwilym apjiears to be extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
eulogies and elegies, Dafydd ab Gwilym eschews archaisms, and 
aims at a simple and lurid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
singular richness of his genius created a new epoch in Welsli 
poetry, and he is succeeded by a number of imitators, especially 
in his love-poetry. It would be a mistake, how’ever, to suppose 
that his was the sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1350), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual or ascetic side of religion, 
and a note of jx)etlc realism in a poem expressing sympathy with 
the toiler. 

Ore of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelit}^ to the 
facts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in conbciousnoss 
or the essential facts of the common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
stnigj^le, relieved by love, by the beauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charm of tlie muse. 
Until the accession of Henry ,VII. we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political iiitciest, as in the j>oems of 
lolo Goch (late 14th and eaily 15th cent.b the 
friend of Owen GlyndwT (Glendower), Gutto’r 
(Hyn (1430-1468), and Lewis GJyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). The political interests of these jieriods are 
reflected also in the Brudiauy or * Vaticinia,* to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poetry was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of tlie time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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were not comulcte without being embodied in 
verse. This lea to the practice of minute descrip- 
tions of various objects, animate and inanimate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fetchea conmarisons. 

The chief imitators of l>afydd ab Gwilym are Uafydd Nanmor 
(1880-1890), Bedo Aerddren (c. 1480) and Bedo Brwjnllys (o. 
1450), Bedo PhyUp Bach(c. 1480), leuan Deulwyn (1460<1490), 
and Dafydd ab Edmwnt (1440-1480). 

The intimate connexion of the Welsh poets of this 
eriod with tlie life of their country, and their often 
igh sense of literary art, make their works 
invaluable for a study of the Welsh mind and of 
its social and other ideals at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often flourishing 
around the home of some powerful patron, rise 
into prominence, such as tne North-East zone, 
where we have the ‘three brothers of March- 
wiail ’ (c. 1350), and also lolo Goch, Meredydd ab 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Dafydd ab Edmwnt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo Brwynllys, Hywel Dafi (c. 1450), Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, lorwertn Fynghvyd, leuan Deulwyn, 
and others flourished ; while there were other 
important zones around Tywyn in South-West 
Cardiganshire, and Machynlleth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of the poetry of this peri^ 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage- 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thorough study is now commencing. As the poets 
of the period were in close touch with the leading 
families of Wales, they reflect very faithfully the 
dominant ideas of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during the Wars of the Roses. In those 
poems, too, we see the contrast between Welsh 
rural life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the boroughs, which were 
I)ractically English garrisons established in Wales. 

In some cases the oardic profession was continued 
from father to son, as in the case of Howel Swrdwal 
(1370-1420) and leuan ap Howel Swrdwal, Tudur 
Penllyn and leuan an Tudur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, lliiys Nanmor, and Dafydd 
Nanmor the younger. The poets who most reftect 
political movements during this period are lolo 
Goch, Dafydd Nanmor, Lewis Grlyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
sion of Henry vil. is reflected in a poem by Dafydd 
Llwyd addressed to ‘ Henry vii. after he had won 
the kingdom, and to Arthur his son when he was 
born.’ Several of the Welsh bards appear to have 
regarded the accession of Henry vii. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of Wales. 

One of the most striking features of this period 
is tlie interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh poetry, and even in the Red Book of Hergest 
there is a grammar of the Welsh lan‘^uage ana an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
this period, too, the bardic profession became so 
popular that its maintenance threatened to become 
a burden on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh bards may have liad when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the princes 
and the houses of tlieir patrons, it is certain that 
the Carmarthen Eisteddtoil of 1451 had a veiy 
definite aim and purpose, namely, to serve as a 
bardic assize for tiie repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The leading 
spirits at this Eisteddfod were Gruttudd ab Nicolas, 
a prominent Carniartlienshire gentleman ; Llawd- 
den, a bard from South Wales ; and Dafydd ab 
Edmwnt, from the zone of North-East Wales. 
These emphasized tlie importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation. The 
Glamorgaii^ire bards rebelled against the strin- 


gency of this system, and set up a system of their 
own. There are indications that, comci<lcnt with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the W elsh tradition, came in also. The consejiuenco 
M'as that a new impetus was given to poetic com- 
position, and the number of professional bards 
steadily grow. In 1624 and 1568, Eistoddfodau, or 
Bardic Assizes, liad again to bo held to seek once 
more to classify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were held at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, within the North-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most flourishing. 
The leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Llansannan, in Denbigh- 
shire, a nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is distinguished by his skill in 
description and in the composition of striking 
couplets. His pupil, Gruffudd Hiraethog, was the 
teacher of some of tlie leading bards of tlie Second 
Caer^s Eisteddfod, such as Simwnt Fyclian, Wil- 
liam Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and William Ll^n. In 
North Wales poetry flourished at this time chiefly 
in the North-East zone, but there was also an im- 
i)ortant zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 
Merionethshire and another in Montgomeryshire, 
with w hich Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi- 
nent Welsh grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James i., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaetli, near Llandudno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
bury of Itug, near Corwen, were great patrons of 
Welsh poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti- 
ful j^try of the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see lolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine aesthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Ll^, some 
very sti iking and graphic lines. The peruKl of the 
Reiorination was one of great activity in the poetic 
zones, espe(5ially of N. Wales. 

6. Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day. — During the period of the Common- 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little 8U])port or 
encouragement, uwdng to the decay of several of 
the older Welsh families, w'liich w’ere strongly 
Royalist in synipatliy. Moreover, the Welsh 
gentry had ceasea by this time, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social jHietry fell into the back- 
ground. Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
Commonwealth that Hiiw^ Morus of I’ontynieibion 
in Piast Denbighshire, a strong Royalist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of tlie ‘ Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert ’ ])oetry, 
winch was largely the outcome of the newer 
musical needs of Wales. The brothers Gruttudd, 
William, and Rhisiart Phylip of Ardudwy carried 
on the literary tradition of their father, Sion 
Phylip, and tliere is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles I. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionethshire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles ii., and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1692-1714 by Owen 
Gritlitli of Llanystumdwy. The newer and freer 
type of noetry w'as also represented by the hymns, 
carols, ballads, etc., whieli began to emerge into 
prominence and show that Welsh poetry was lie- 
ginning to appeal to a new’ Welsh-speaking public. 
In the middle of the 18th cent, an able family of 
Welshmen, of wdiom Lewis Morris (the great- 
grandfather of the late Sir Lewis Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh poetry by collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young W elsnmen of scholai • 
ship and genius to compose and publish iwelry of a 
higli order in the Welsh tongue. The antiquarian 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated by Edward Llwyd 
(Lhuyd), keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at ! 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; and it is sirailicant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goronwy Owen, Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir), and William Wynn. 
At the same time the great religious awakening of 
the 18th cent, bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of hymns by writers of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
celyn in Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns ‘Guide me, 0 thou great Jehovah,’ and 
‘ O’er those gloomy hills of darkness ’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh-reaaing 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still W’^elsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
in many parts of W'ales. Many members of the 
^V^elsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the revived Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh ix)etry being the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of Owain 
Jones (Owain Myfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and lolo 
Morgannwg. The competitions connected witli 
the Eisteddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now allbrded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic zones, as, for 
instance, that of Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and tliat 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglyn and Twm o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by his ‘ Interludes,’ sought 
to supply tlie rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which liad been only meagrely represented in the 
past by some portions or Biblical plays. The 
national Eistcdufod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
liave stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Much of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent, is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, l)oth on the 
religious and on the secular .side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent, have been 
ministers of religion, and, with rare exceptions, 
the poetry of Wales in this important period, 
wJiicli may be truly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a high and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, wiiich is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of Welsh literature. 

The chief poets of the 19th cent., in addition to 
tho.se already named, have been Eben Fardd (1892- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Einrys (1813-1873), 
Hir^thog: (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The aesthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current Welsh poetry, hut, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalness and spontaneous ^ace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very living at the 
pre^nt day, and poetic expression is in no sense 
t^hind the remarKable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, etc. It is no mere anti- 


quarian resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of tne Welsh people. 
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Society (1903-4), ‘ Wales and the Britons of the North,* CeR^ 
Edinburgh, Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908, * Penillion Telyn y Cymry,* 
in y Genxnen (Carnarvon) for 1891, 1892, ‘ Astudio llenyddiaetli 
Oymreig,* ib. 1894, 1896, ‘Hanes Llenyddiaeth Cymru o Dudiir 
Aied hyd Edmund Prys,* ib. 1903, 1904, 1905, ‘Safonau Dafydd 
ab Gwilym,* t6. 1907, ‘Y Gogynfeirdd,' in Young Wales (Welsh 
National Press, Carnarvon), lii. 226 ; Dosharth Edeym Da/od 
Aur, old treatises on Welsh metres^ Llandovery, 1866 ; R. J. 
Pryse (Qweirydd ab Rhys), ‘Hanee Llenvddiaeth Oymreig* 
(1300-1660), in the National Eisteddfod Transactions, pub- 
lished by Foulkes, Liverpool, 1883 ; Charles Ashton, * Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Oymreig* (1651-1860), <5. 1893 (?); Sharon Turner, 
A VindicatLon of the Genuineness of the ancient British poems 
of Aneurxn, Taliemny Llywarch LTcn, and Merdhin^ London, 
1803 ; Wm. Owen Pughe, Llywarch Hen, ed with tr. 
London, 1792 ; J . Gwenogfryn Evans, The Black Book of Car- 
marthen, reproduced and edited, for Subscribers only, Pwllheli, 
1906 ; John Rh^s and D. Brynmor- Jones, T'he Welsh People, 
Jx>ndon, 1900 ; Evan Evans, Some Specimens of the Poetry of 
the antient Welsh bards (London, 1764, 2nd ed. Llanidloes, 
1862 (?); J. Morris Jones, articles on the Welsh Gorsedd in 
Cymru, publ. by the Welsh National Press Co., Carnarvon, 
1896 ; William Rowlands (Gwilym Lleyn), Llyfryddiaeth y 
Cymry, Llanidloes, 1869; Transaeiwns of Cymdeithas Lien 
Cymru, uts. l.-vi., Cardiff, 1900-1906 ; Matthew Arnold, The 
Study qf Celtic Literature, 1891 ; W. Lewis Jones, Caniadau 
Cymru, Bangor, 1897 ; T. A. Levi, Caneuon Cymru, Swansea, 
1896; O. M. Edwards, Cyfres y BHl (reprints of Welsh 

r ts), Conway (the senes began to appear about 1890) ; 

O. Jones, Welsh Lyncs (translations of Welsh poems), 
Bangor, 1896 ; Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, Ist ed. Shrewsbury, 
1773, 2nd ed. Carnarvon, 1864 ; Dafydd ab Gwilym (from the 
collection of Owen Jones and William Owen), l^ndon, 1789, 
2nd ed., ed. by Cynddelw, Liverpool, 1873 ; the lolo MSS, 
Ist ed. Llandovery, 1848, 2nd ed. Liverpool, 1888 ; Cowell, art. 
‘Dafydd ab Gwilym,* in Y Cymmrodor, iii. 101 (July 1878); 
Arthur Hughes, Cywyddau Cymru, Bangor, 1908; W. J. 
Grufiydd, iFlodeugerdd Newydd, Cardiff, 1909; E, Anwyl, 
Grammar of Old Welsh Poetry, Denbigh, 1909. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT.-See Buddha. 

BARNABITES.— The Congregation of the Re- 
gular Clergy of S. Paul Decollato (commonly called 
‘ Baniabites ’ from their ancient house of S. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened in 1647) goes 
back to the beginning of the 16th century. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the CJiurch of 
Home (May 27, 1897). About the year 1630 Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Fenari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
wlio after their death gained through their reputa- 
tion for holines.s the title of ‘ venerable ’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the people, and in 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 
piety. 

By his Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1633, which 
commences, Vota per quee in humilitatis spiritu, 
Clement Vll. granted to Zaccaria and to Ferrari 
authority to set up the new religious Order. Paul 
III. by two other Briefs, Dudum felicis rtcorda- 
fionia dementi, etc. (July 26, 1636), and Pastoralis 
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oMcii cura, etc. (Dec. 1, 1543), placed the Order in 
(firect dependence on the Holy See, granting? it 
likewise many rights and privileges ; and finally, 
Julius III. confirmed the Order by his Brief of 
Feb. 22, 1550, Rationi congruit et convenit hones- 
tati^ etc. (cf. Litterce et Constitutiones SS. PP. 
pro Congregat. Clerr, Regg, S. Pauli Apoatolij 
Home, 1853, p. 3fF.). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married people ; and, in conjunction 
with the Countess Ludovica Torelli, an Order called 
the ‘Angelicals of S. Paul,* for which he had also 
obtained the approval of Paul ill. in 1535. 

But the work of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (t Nov. 
25, 1544) and Morigia(t Oct. 23, 1545), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 
preaching with zeal to the people, instituting con- 
fraternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless of the hatred which tliey began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have expected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 
public. They were accused before the Republic of 
being political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy ; and they were 
compelled to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. Nor did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso w^ent to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biograjia di S, 
Carlo Barromeo, Milan, 1858, Dissert, ii. p. 251). 

I. Colleges. — Shortly after this time the Barna- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan ; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to attbrd an idea of their subse- 
quent diffusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 

In Italy the first college, or house, of the Barna- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come : in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup- 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
xn 1881 ; in Monza, S. Maria di Carrobiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
in 1571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Casale in 1573 ; Vercelli in 1574 ; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1575, afterwaids S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vii. the residence of 
the General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, S. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592 ; Pisa in 1594 ; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re- 
new^, after its suppression, in 1816; Novara in 
1539 ; Sanseverino in 1601 ; in Lodi, S. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco in Lodi in 1833 ; 
in Asti (in Piedmont), S. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822 ; in 
Perugia, S. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
in 1775, and then passing to the House of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 


established in 1837 ; Acqui in the same year 1607 ; 
in Naples in 1608, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo after 
1818, S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo from 1860; in Turin, S. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, S. Paolo il Vecchio in 1609, 
then in 1650 S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre ; Aquila, 1610 ; 
Foligno, 1612 ; Tortona, 1618 ; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664 ; in Florence, S. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Querce from 1867 ; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814 ; Piacenza, 1632 ; 
Reggio, 1664 ; Alessandria, 1659 ; Creiiia, 1664 ; 
Parma, 1668 ; Udine, 1680 ; Finale Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711; Porto Maurizio, 1736; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836 ; S. Felice-a- 
Cancello (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2. Missions. — The first mission of the Barna- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
Father Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marchesi of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul V., King Henry IV. of France 
obtained some Barnabites to labour in Bdarn in the 
work of destroying the heresy of Calvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortune Colome, Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same time S. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Barnabites were thus 
able to penetrate ^om B6arn and Savoy into 
France. We may cite among the houses oi Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Tiionon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Morsan, Bourg- Saint -Aiideol, Loches, 
Bazas, Gu6ret, 016ron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 under the auspices of Dupanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owing 
to the influence and goodwill of the celebrated 
Russian count, Gregory Schouvalott’, who had 
passed from the Ortnodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Cornelio Porzio into Valtellina; but this 
mission, notwithstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites were sent into Austria by Urban Vlll. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand II. for some ‘ religious * fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Barnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of S. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittellmch 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774. In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. Among the first w^ere 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement Xl. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it ; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many aoandoned and dying 
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children. Father Cesati with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic,’ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnabites by Benedict XIV. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Sala, op. cit. p. 284). 

The history of this mission is recorded in the Description of 
the Burmese Bmpire by the Bamabite missionary Sanfferniano. 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1808 (d. 1819). After Calchi 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict xiy. appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built— at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphanage for girls ; at Ava a 
church ; at Pegu a church and house ; at Monla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches in Subaroa ; at Chiam-sua-rocca 6 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan -school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Qalizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr. Nerini, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1756, when Nerini was 
killed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1882, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon iii. Among the Bamabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is due Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Dec. 12, 1776), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
made Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few conspicuous members ; and, not 
to mention Cardinal Gerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Regi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius VII. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschini (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (t 1851) ; Fathers Stanislao Tomba (f 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (t 1843), who w^ere 
made bishops, the former of Forll, the latter of 
Assisi ; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecchi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(sdentists), Antonio Grand! (orator and poet), 
Giusej)pe Racagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and otliers. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church ; 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (t 1592) ; Carlo Bascap^i, bishop of 
Novara (t 1615) ; Juste Guerin, prince and bishop 
of (Icnoa; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin; 
Giacomo Morigia, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro ; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mo^^ul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia ; 
and, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tofnielli (annalist); Kedento Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer); Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Dominique De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians); Remi Montme-nlier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
niaso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore Corticelli (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (t 1892 at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
W other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Almerici). In 
Belgium the Barnabites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the expulsion of all ‘ religious * from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in BrazU. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 5 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium. 

3 . Constitutions.— The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zacoaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
(Constitutiones Clen\ Regg, S, Pauli Decollatilibr is 
quattuor distinctee^ Milan, 1579 ; other editions, 
Milan, 1617 ; Naples, 1829 ; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory xili. by his Brief of Nov. 7. 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this la.st the following are some 
of the rules : — The General Superior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His ofiice lasts 
three years, but he may be re-elected, though not 
more than once. All tne members of the Order ow^e 
him obedience, but at the same time every member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, avIio are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changecT from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander VIII. (1690), The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Tlieatines, tney recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguisliing characteristics arc 
thus summed up by Currier (History of Religious 
Orders^ p. 363) : 

'Besides the fa 8 t'da 3 'S of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the 3 ear, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme povert\ , 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later periotl 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Asides the three vows, 
thev bind theinsehes by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years.* 

The Congregation of the Barnabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria ; the Roman province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia; and the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco-Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses whicli the 
province contains. Every house has its own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the affairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may changed 
at the end of every year, or may be re-elected after 
the termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Several 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

Litbratdrb.— F r. L. Barelli, Menwris deW ^ine /onda- 
zione avcL'iizavnenti bcc, della Congregaz. de Chienci Regolari 
di S. Paolo, 2 volfl., Bologna, 1703-1707; Ant. Gabuzio, 
IHstona CmgregaU CUn, Regg. S. P. ai> ejui vrim(^dii8 ad 
inilium sceo, xvi., Rome, 1862 ; L. Ungarelli, Bibliotfuca 
Scriptorum e Congreg, Clerr. Regg, S. Pauli, vol. i. (the only 
one published), Rome, 1846 ; Pietro Grazioli, PrcBita^ium 
Virorum qui in Congregat. S. Pauli vtdgo Bamabitarum 
memoria nostra floruerunt, Bolopfoa, 1761 ; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fili hiograjici di insigni BamabtXi, Crema, 1870 ; Cdlezione di 
vile del ptu disiinti religiosi della uongregazione dei Chier. RR, 
di S. Paolo detti Bamaliti, 20 vote., Milan, 1858-1862 ; Helyot, 
Histoire dee ordres monaetiquee, iv. 100-116, 8 vote., Paris, 
1714-19 ; Currier, History of Religious Orders, pp. 860-363, 
New York, 1894 ; Heimbucher, Oiden und Kongregationen der 
katholischen Kirche"'^, iii. 270-274, 3 vote., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Descnption of the Burmese Empire, cofnpiled 
chiepy from native Documents . . . and translated fr<ym his 
MS by WilUam Tandy, Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 1885) ; 
Griffini, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto, 
Udine, 1781 The ('oriLinnation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
will shortly be i)ubliBhed by the writer of this arti<;le. 

G. Boffito. 

BARODA.— I. Name and history.— -The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. Vato^ 
dara (vata, ‘banyan-tree,* udara^ ‘cavity’) ‘in 
the heart of a banyan grove ’ ; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf ; a lo(?al legend (BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandavati, ‘city of sandalwood ’ or ‘of the Jain 
king Chandan ’ ; Vlravati or Virakshetra, ‘ land or 
field of heroes.’ The State consists of various 
fi*agments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times wliich followed the Maratha occuptatioii 
fromA.D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the (Taikwar ( ‘ cowherd ’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NINQ i. 164 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of tlie kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of Avliich is now represented by the 
ruins of Patan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dw&rka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji in r298. The present Marfttha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaii G&ikwar (1721-32). 

2 . Statistics of religion.— The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79*22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8*54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9*02 per cent.) ; | 
the balance (3 *31 per cent. ) being made up of Jains, 
Parsis, Cliristians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast maiority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Visnu, and the remainder are nearly equally 
(iiviided between 6aivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and oaktas, or worshippers of the Mother-goii- 
desses. Among the two leuat classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saiv^ repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; ana the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘ right-hand ’ (Dakshina-mdrgl) 
and ‘ left-hand ’ ( Vdnia-mdrgfi), the former worship- 
ping their deities in puldio, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrik cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming snh-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Kpsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Rama ; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kabir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1486-1512) ; 
and the Gane^apanthi are worshippers of Ganesa 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority ; 

* Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
ttan their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremteto* {Census Report, 1901, i. 137). 

The Maratha ruling dynasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘ sword father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
the Kunbi caste, from which the MarathAs have 
mainly sprung {BG xyiii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall {Asiatic Studies^ ^ 
i. 30) writes : 

* These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable living men not so very long 
ago.* 

3. Hinduism. — In its public and private worship 
(7>^7yV^)'the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twice-born’ (dvija) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the tem])le images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
the animistic basis of the faith is shown in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets ; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose (Herpestes mungo), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes ; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal (Ficus 
r/Aigiosa), and the acacia ; of stones representing 
6iva, Vijjnu, and Ganesa, and the conch-shell ; of 
jewellery and books of account ; and of arins carried 
by the military clas.ses [Cenws Rep, 1901, i. 122 ff.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts ; 
vows (most of which are sj>ecial to women) ; pil- 
grimages ; and the domestic rules of ritual (sam- 
skdra) prescribed for each stage of life— conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are DwArka (wh. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother cau most properly be per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal ; BechrAji, where a married 
woman of the cTiaran or herald caste has b^n 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is Avorshipped in the form of the yoni, 
or symbol of the female sex (BG vii. 609ff.) ; and 
KaniAli on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4, Jains.— The Jains, though numerically w^eak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction ana examples of exquisit^ 
workmanship and decoration {Census Rep. 1901, i. 
149). 

5. Animists.— The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Gftniit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dublft, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
tliese has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
bhagat, or medicine-man, or in less important ca^ 
by the votary himself. One of these, Kav&dio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloo«ny ravine ; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the tiger, alligator, imd various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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ritual beiii;^ like that common to the other N. 
Dravitlian (wh. see) tribes (ib, i. 155 ff.). 

6. Parsis. — One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsari, which they occupied in A.D. 
1142) after leaving their first settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous fire-temples, and 
towers of silence for the exposure of the dead. 
Here burns the sacred fire, which they claim to 
have broimht with them from Persia vii. 566 ff. ; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Hist, of the Farsisy 1884, 
i. 37 ; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the ParsiSy Bombay, 1905). 

7. Christians. — ^The increase in the number of 
Christians, duo to missionary work among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthy. The community which in 1872 num- 
bered 313 had in 1901 increased to 7691. 

Litkraturb.— J. A. Dalai, Census Report y 1901, vol. xviii. 
of Repoi’ts of the Census of India ; F. A. H. Elliott^ Bombay 
Gazetteer y vol. vii., 1888 ; J. Forbes, Oriental MemoirSy 1813 ; 
A. K Forbes, lids Mdldy or lixndoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat^y 1878. For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elliot- Dowson, Hist, of /ndta, 1800-77 ; Sir E. C. B^ley, 
Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat y 1880 ; J. Grant 
Duff, History of the Mahrattas^, 1873. W. CrOOKE. 

BARSOM (Av. baresinan). — ‘Barsom* is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal-wire roefs (tax ) — used in the chief cere- 
monies of the Parsis — representing the cut stems 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
numoer of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in which they are used ; the lowest permissible 
number seems to have been three, while the 
numbers live, seven, and nine are also mentioned. 
The number now varies between five and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as used to-day, are bound 
together with a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves. For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Haug’s Essay Sy p. 396 ff. , and 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avestay i. p. Ixxiii. f.; see 
also there the description of the detailed operations 
ivith which their use is accompanied. It may be 
mentioned that the barsom is frequently sprinkled 
with the holy water (zaodray z6r)y and with the 
consecrated milk in the yasnay or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty-three shows that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i. 10, iii, 12, as appWing 
to the ratiis of the yasna ceremony. What 
these special ideas originally were is no longer 
clearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, we may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom (baresman) a form of barezl^, Vedic 
Skr. barhisy the ‘ straw cushion ’ upon which the 
gods of the Veda were supposed to sit, as they 
descended in response to tne sacrifice, and upon 
which also offerings to them were spread — and 
this at a time when the ancestors of the present 
Indian deva- worshippers and of the A hura- (A sura-) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when ‘Veda* and ‘ Avesta’ were blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in favour of this, apart from the 
etymology : chiefly the word ‘ spread,* which is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedic bar his. The 
rod-twigs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread * now, except 
upon the mdh-ru (a sort of rack with two crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But the bar his was 
ana is ‘ spread * as ‘ straw ’ ; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i. 132), where he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper : ‘He “spreads” [the verb used is 
inrordcaeLp] the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesh upon it.’ (This item, by the 


way, is one of many which show how widely 
this form of worship was diffused in Persia, and 
how long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely to a 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behistun, etc., where Auramazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire ‘ who made 
this earth and yon heaven.* *) 

The barsom is, and was then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the Gathas 
were sung without curtailment. It must therefore 
be understood by all serious Parsi w^orshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character ; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, with some reason, describe as ‘godlets,* 
whose worship, however, when sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, but 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘ girdle,’ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
when we press our inquiries a little further, we see 
that the barsom with its uses is but the persistence 
of an original idea which was dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they were undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
similar plant might be substituted [Yas, xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation* {zaodra)y it is 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to whom it, with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated (Yas, iv. ; Vlsp, xi. 2), to the 
sacrifice {Yas, ii., which bears the special name of 
Barsam Ya^t \ cf. Yas, xxii. ; Vlsp. ii.); an im- 
portant part of the worship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘ one should offer barsom an aeSa long, a yava 
(grain ?) broad * ( Vend. xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the Srd& DaruUy which grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life (Yas, iii.). Sraosha was, indeed, 

‘ the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
'three twigs, and of live twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Pahlavi commentary on 
Nlrangistdn xc. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) both to the knee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
propitiation and the glorification of the Amesha 
Spentas* (Yas. Ivii. 6), and the offering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts which bring 
tlie blessing of that element ( Yas. Ixii. 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is offered (Yas, Ixxi. 23) 
and which are invoked to be present at the 
sacrifice ( Visp. x. 2), besides having obedience to 
them solemnly inculcated (Visp. xii. 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to be made by the 
‘Aryan lands’ to Tishtrya (Yt. viii. 58) ; with it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mithra ( Yt. x. 88), who, 
if a pious priest sacrifices with barsom, bestows 
blessings on him who employs the sacerdotal 

* [The barsom is also alluded to at least thrice by other Greek 
writers ; Strabo^ p. 733, rA? 3’ «fr4>3ar voxovvTai [sc, ol Mayoi] 
itoAvf pdfiStav yiVpiKlviov keirrtov Biap-riv xarlxovret ; 

Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriacay 613, 
Koi Tovi fjLdyrsn <f>Tjai Mijdovf pdfiSoit fiayrevtoBax ; and the Acts 
of St. Stray Rom.y May, iv. 17. 6 (written in the reign of 
ChoeroSs II., d. 628^, rd ^vKa St lav ifidytvatv xard r^v rov 
Zwpodarpov taxyuovMy\ napdbooiv. It is likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and Syriac wnters (as by Eznik, Against the Sects, 
tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, pp. 92, 97 ; Hoffmann, Auszuge axis 
syr. Akten pers. Martyrer, Leipzig, 1880, np. 94, 111). It 
should furthermore be noted that many scholars (e,g. Pinches, 
DB hr. 629) see in the words of Ezk 8i7, ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, * an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
are probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, EBi ii. 1468), 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
"i| nibj, ‘ twigs of a strange one (i.e. of a foreign god),* of Is 171® 
may likewise refer to the barsom.— L. H. Q.] 
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mediator ( Yt, x. 137-139) ; and, in turn, barsom is 
among the otterings to be made to Haoma ( Yas, 
XXV. 3). Even Ahura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Vayu, the Wind (F^. xv. 2), and to Ashi, 
Righteousness ( Fif, xvii. 61), comes swiftly to one 
whose ofl'ering includes the barsom (Yt, xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis {q.v.) must be invoked 
(YL xiii. 27). In like manner it is used in sacrifice 
to the sun (NydyiS i. 16), the fire(Fa5. Ixii. 1), 
Mithra and Kama Hvastra {/end. iii. 1), and 
Anahita (F^ v. 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Hapithwina, or midday sacrifice (Afringdn iv. 6-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single ottering 
of barsom, as of a single ottering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
the Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and ad the just are 
borne to Paradise (Fragments of Tahmuras^ xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt passage Ya^t 
XV. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight. He who has 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom ( Vend. iii. 15-17 ; cf. Sdyast Id- 
Sdyast ii. 18), and a menstruous woman or one 
suilering from leucorrhea must keep Jialf that 
distance ( Vend. xvi. 4 ; cf. Sdyast Id-Sdynst iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33; Sad Dar Ixviii. 14), wliile cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Vend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died (Vend. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to tlie degree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important rOle (Vend, xii. 1 tt’.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified (Vend, xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a corpse may not be used in connexion with tlie 
barsom within a year after such an act (Vend. vii. 
77). Prosperity shuns the place whore a heretic 
(aiemaoya) dwells, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
ottered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma ( Vend. ix. 66-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (udra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to ‘holy men,’ i.e. priests 
( Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse with a inen- 
struous woman or one suffering from leucorrhea 
( Vend, xviii. 72). If a libation be poured into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative ‘ for 
the victory of the non-Aryan lands’ (Nlrangistdn 
Ixviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice (Nlrang. 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the barsom, reference may be made to Nlrang. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 1894) Ixix.- 
Ixx., Ixxiv., Ixxix., xcvii. tf. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy trandation) ; Sdyast 
Id-Sdyast viii. 18 ; Dddistdn-% Dlnxk xliii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17 ; Epistles of MdnU^clhar iii. 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahrdm 
Yt. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘ as in the reign 
of King Vista^* (Bahrdm Yt. ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatmogical data connected with the barsom see 
Bahrdm Yt. iii, 29, 37). The barsom might be 
consecrated by women (Sdyast Id-Sdyast x. 35). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if the 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was hela toward the north, the 
region of the demons (Sdyast Id-Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
lieing a very serious sin (Dlnkar{ viil. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dlnd-l- 
Mdlnog l-Khrat Ivii. 28) ; it played a part ‘on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war’ (Vlnkart VIII. 
xxvi. 24) ; and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distinct barsom-ordeal (bare^mok-vaHh) 
was known (Dinkarf Vlil. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

The barsom is also mentioned in the Persian 
Sdh-Ndmah^ which records that King Bahram 
Gtir and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in his hand, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizzi, II 
Libra del re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also m^e elsewhere 
(liehatsek, JBASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five- twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahram II. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
holding the ‘ ring of sovereign^ ’ and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassanides de feu le lientenant-gentral J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pi. iv. No. 
13). In modern times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by 
small wire rods; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree ; and at the present time ‘ in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound with a slender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was in Zoroaster’s day,’ brass rods being 
substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living branches (Jackson, 
Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also Yasna. 

Literature. — Oldenberg’, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp. SI, 842 ff. ; Haug. Essays on the Parsis^, London, 18^, 
t). 396 fif. ; Wilson, Parti Religion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231 ; 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 223, 
276 ; and other works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. Mills and Louis H. Gray. 

BARTER. — Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are directly offered in excdiange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intenn^iary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was devised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each other’s commoility and 
tlie desire of each to part with his own superfluities. 
Thus the fisherman would need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
of exchange which would serve at once as a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between ; 
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Boine substance would be adopteil for the double 
purpose, which all would willingly receive in ex- 
change for their own commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve these utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and approximafe 
stability which would recommend it. The article 
adopteil would vary with the locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued ; by degrees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modern times 
would ^ gradually evolvefl. S^ee art. Money. 

The term bartrr or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use ; the term pur- 
chase suggests tJie employment of money and ouy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supplies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or barter. In 1 K 6^®'* we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ' gave Solomon cedar trees 
and hr trees according to all his desire,’ and that 
‘ Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his liousehold and 20 measures of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a sum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kindy by 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, etc. , and partly by money wages. If we con- 
sider real >vages, i.e, what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modern 
times we find some publications such as The Ex- 
change and Marty which revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
siiable things. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., with 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, powder, etc., have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of tlie country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difficulty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other offers. 
Again, barter requires each article to be mecu^ured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further drawback is the impossibility in some 
cases of dividing the article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition (y.v.) has little play under barter. 
Tlvs mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and give a market value. It is usually a 
case of a single exchange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of the two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
pundiases. Modern trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency; promises, credit 
documents, and what is called ‘ representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Hanking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in effect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, while pre- 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports ; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, but the actual exchange is 
effected almost without the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per head 
of her population), is transacted with the trans- 
mission or a very trivial sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of bills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit representing debts to accom- 
plish the equalization of the debts. The operations 
become a vast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

Under this refined system of trading no parti- 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 

P articular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
y a bill. These bills are exchanged, i.e. bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the different countries, so that the equation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not be, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goo<ls with each of its 
customer countries so as to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But country 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon C, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade which started with simple exchange 
by barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a world-wide comnierce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished without the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 

Litkraturk.— Jevons, 3foticy (Lend. 1876); Bastable, Theory 
of International Trade (Dublin, 1887) ; Marshall, Principles of 
EconornieSy Note on ‘ Barter ’ (Ix>nd. 1907). 

G. Armitage-Smith. 
BASIL.— See Cappadocian Theology. 

BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS.-i. Sources. 

— Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (Hcer. xxiii. 1) that he was a fellow- 
pupil of Saturnilus in the school of Menander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any trustworthy information on the subject. 
It is quite as likely to be simply an inference of 
his own from the fact that Saturnilus and Basil ides 
are coupled by Iren«us (i. xxiv. 1), who, however, 
says that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, but Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archelaus (c. 55 in 
Bouth, ReL Sac. v. J96) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to be discussed later, we nave no 
evidence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, who visited. Egypt, had some warrant 
for his account of the places outside Alexandria 
where Basilides worked. The same uncertainty 
surrounds the date of his activity, but we shall 
probably be safe in accepting the usual view (of. 
ulem. Strom, vii. 166) that his work fell mainly 
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within the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138).* He 
claimed to have received his doctrine from the 
Aijostle Peter through Glaucias (Clem. Lc,), His 
chief disciple was his son Isidore. According to 
Hippolytus (Philos, vii. 20), they asserted that 
Matthias communicated to them a doctrine which 
he had received from Christ. The^ also appealed 
apparently to Zoroastrian authorities. Basilides 
wrote a work entitled Exegetica^ that is, ‘ Exposi- 
tions,* in 24 books (Stro^n, iv. 88 ; Euseb. HE 
iv. 7. 7). This was apparently an exposition of 
the Gospels. We learn from Origen (Horn, 1 in 
Luc,) that he wrote a Gospel. It is extremely 
unlikely that Origen with his facilities for in- 
formation should mistaken upon this point. 
From the fragments which are preserved to us, 
we may infer that Basilides probably commented 
on the First, Third, and Fourth Evangelists, 
possibly also on Mark ; and it is by no means 
unlikely that he based his commentary on his own 
compilation from the Gospels. He is also said to 
have written incantations and odes ; but these are 
entirely lost. His son Isidore wrote several works 
— first, a treatise on Ethics, which, perhaps, is 
identical with the Parcenetics mentioned by Epi- 
phanius (xxxii. 3) ; secondly, a treatise on the 
Parasitic Soul (Strom, ii. 113); and, thirdly, 
Expositions of the Prophet Parchor^ which must 
liave contained at least t^^o books, since we have 
a (uiotation from the second (Strom, vi. 53). 

The problems which are presented to us by this 
school of Gnostics are of an exceptionally per- 
plexing and baftling kind. The accounts given of 
Basilides* system are hopelessly irreconcilable, 
and the new evidence which has come to light has 
made the problem still more difiicult. Before the 
publication of the Philosophitmena of Hippolytus 
in 1851, the main sources of information were the 
account of the system in Irenceus* great work 
against heresies, and the related accounts in later 
heresiologists ; information given by Eusebius con- 
cerning a refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor ; 
and some extracts from the works of Basilides and 
his sou Isidore, given by Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, and the author of the Acts of Archelaiis, 
Even these authoiities were so difficult to reconcile, 
that Neandcr (followed by Gieseler) treated the 
account of Irerueus as referring to a later develop- 
ment of the sect, and said that, were it not for 
the fact that Clement of Alexandria referred to 
the misconduct of later Basilidians in language 
similar to that employed by Irenaeus, we should 
be tempted to suspect that the Basilidians whom 
the latter describes had no connexion whatever 
with the founder. The discovery of the long lost 
Philosophumcna or Refutation of all Heresies, now 
unanimously assigned to Hippolytus, introduced 
a new complication. Hippolytus gives an account 
of Basilides’ system whicli aiffers fundamentally 
from that of Irenoeiis. The majority of scholars, 
including Jacobi, Uhlhorn, Baur, Moller, and 
llort, accepted the new evidence. The attack on 
Hippolytus’ account was led by Hilgenfehl (see 
Literature at end of present art.), who received 
the very influential support of Lipsius, and at a 
later time of Harnack and other scholars. At 
present the tendency seems to be to regard the 
account of Hippolytus as valueless (except in 
isolated details) for the re-construction of Basilides’ 
own system. But the theory that Hippolytus was 
duped by a forgery seems to be losing ground, and 
t lie opinion prevails that tlie document he employed 
was a genuine Gnostic treatise circulated among 

* B. Schwartz argfues that we must take Basilides and Satur- 
nilus at least to the time of Trajan, probably earlier (Weber den 
Tod der Sbhne Zebedaei, 1904, p. 20 f .). He thinks that, while we 
need not accept the Qnostio claims to possess a tradition from 
the Apostles, we may well distrust the * tendency ’ chronology 
of their opponents. 


the later Basilidians. Finally, a new manuscript 
of the Acts of ArchelauSy containing the complete 
Latin translation, was discovered by Traube a few 
years ago, and made accessible by C. H. Beeson 
in 1906 (‘ Hegemonius, Acta Archelai,* in Die gr, 
christl, Schriftsteller in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten). The text we previously possessed 
broke off in the middle of an important extract 
from Basilides. The newly found manuscript 
completes the quotation. It should be added that 
the task of the scholar is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the texts are often corrupt, and, 
even where this is not the case, frequently not 
ve^ intelligible. 

The view that the account of Hippolytus rested 
on a forgery was first suggested in 1885 by George 
Salmon m an article in Hermathena, entitled ‘ The 
Cross References in the Philosophumena.’ In 
reading tlio work of Hippolytus he had often been 
struck by the coincitlences between the various 
systems. These had, in fact, drawn the attention 
of earlier scholars ; but Salmon thought them 
suspicious, and formulated a theory to account for 
them. This was that Hippolytus became known 
as a zealous purchaser of Gnostic documents, the 
demand created a supply, the unscrupulous dealer 
forged a certain number of treatises purporting to 
be documents of Gnostic schools, and tnese were 
eagerly purchased by the credulous bishop, who in 
this way included in his work accounts of systems 
which had never really existed Attention was 
drawn to Salmon’s article by Harnack (ThLZ x. 
[1885] 506 f.), and in his Gesvh, des NT Canon 'i 
(1889, i. 765 f.) Zahn signified his adhesion. 
Salmon’s theory was taken up by Stahelin in a 
special investigation, ‘ Die gnost. Quellen Hip- 
poly ts,’ TU, 1890. Salmon had said comparatively 
little about Basilides, but Stahelin sought to show 
that the theory applied to this part of Hip[)t>lytus’ 
account as well as to that of the minor sect^. For 
a time the theory found several supporters, in- 
cluding C. Schmidt (Gnost. Srhnften in kopt, 
Sprachc, 1892, p. 557) and G. Kruger (PEE^, s.v.). 
It has, liowevor, been rejected not only by those 
who, like J. Drummond (Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903, pp. 316-331), assert 
the originality of Hippolytus’ account, but by Anz 
(Zur Frag e nach dem Ursprung dcs Gnostizisinus, 
1897, p. 9) and Bousset (Hanptprobleme der Gnosis, 
1907, p. 128). Bardenhewer in his Patrology also 
judges that ‘this hypothesis otters too violent a 
solution of the problem.* Even Harnack, w’ho in 
his Gesch, der altchristl, Literatur (1893, vol. i. 
p. 157) spoke of Hippolytus* sources as probably a 
forgery, expresses himself with gi'cater reserve in 
his ChronoL der altchristl, Literatur (1904, vol. ii. 
p. 231). The present writer can only repeat the 
unfavourable judgment he expressed in a notice 
of Stahelin’s w'ork in the Classical Review, 1892. 
In the fiist place, the coincidences may readily be 
accounted for by the fact, which Stahelin himselt 
admits, that Gnostic documents circulatetl freely 
from one school to another. Secondly, since they 
were thus in a mea.sure public property, it i^' 
difficult to understand how the forger could com- 
mand prices high enough to rew'ard liim for hi.s 
trouble. Thirdly, it is still more difficult to 
explain the very striking ditterence in the level 
of speculative powder which is displayed in the 
different systems. Few, it may be imagined, 
would assent to Stiihelin’s view^ that the author, 
in the words he quotes from Basilides on the non- 
existent God, was trying to turn the whole Gnostic 
scheme into ridicufe, which >vould surely have 
l»een a dangerous game to play if he had wished 
to palm off* his forgeries as genuine. Rather they 
will recognize in the system a speculative powder 
not inferior to that dis[>layeil in Valentinianism, 
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and account for the stran<^e language which the 
author enii>loys by his elVort to explain the in- 
expliciihle— all the more that his language has 
paiallels in that of other deep thinkers. Moreover, 
JStalielin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Irenjeus, whereas several scholars 
who have no nreference for Hippolytus’ account 
have recognized that it is very diihcult to harmonize 
Irenauis with the quotations given by Clement. 
For these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
with the genuine system of Basilides or not, he at 
any rate communicates a system which was really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonius 
in the Acts of Archelaus has also created suspicion. 
Gieseler argued that the Basilides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as ho is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered that his denial liad some show of 
reason, but on the whole regarded the ar^ments 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
(Smith-Wace, DCB i. 277^). He should therefore 
not have been quoted by G. Kruger ii. 431) 

as agreeing with Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he was a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, ‘the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian system’ (Gnosticismus^ 
1860, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Harnack ; while Kruger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite well liave been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is miite another 
question, however, whether we should reject the 
author’s account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract which he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, inasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the work should probably be identified 
with Basilides’ twenty-four woks on the Gospels 
which bore the title Excgetica, The real objection 
felt by those who accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can bo no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of course, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation with 
Manichseism made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 

g enuine, it must rank with those preserved by 
lement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that we have no good ground for disputing 
its authenticity. 

2. System of doctrine. — We may now proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems which 
have come down to us. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the somewhat desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphysics, into a comjuete 
system. It will accordingly be best to begin with 
the accounts >vhich profess to give us the original 
system. 

(a) We take first that of irtnesus (I, xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contact especially with 
the description he gives of the views of Saturnilus. 

According to Irenoaus, Basilides began with the unborn 
Father, ana represented Nous as His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
D.\nainis. From the last two came the first series of princi- 
palities, jKiwers, and angels, who created the first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic series, who creaU'd 
the second heaven ; and so on till 365 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the world, 
and divided it among themselves. Their chief was the God of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to be at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to 8a\e 
the world from destruction, and sent Ills firstborn Nous, i.e. 
Christ, to deliver those that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and taught, hut at the 
crucifixion changed forms with Simon of Cyrene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemies in the form of Simon ; for, 
since He was incorporeal, lie was essentially invisible, and so 
lie returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he is a 
slave to the world-angels ; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, he is freed from them. The 
Basilidians denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded every form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arts, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels In the 865 
heavens. The name given to Christ, in which He ascended 
and descended, was Caulacau ; and lust as Caulacau passed 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
all, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the system and 
knowm the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries they kept secret, and said 
tliat only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the "theories of mathematicnans, and thus made out the positions 
of the 36') heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 365. 

It is unnecessary to supplement the account of 
Irenanis by reference to the other heresiologists 
who give us an essentially identical system ; hut 
there are some features which call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars who most warmly 
vindicate the superiority of Irenceus’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he brings against 
Basilides. Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iii. 
508 ff. ) rebukes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in view of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sinfulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Plleiderer (Urchristentum^^ ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
went out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 19^’), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped /esus to carry His 
cross, and was elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteworthy that 
in this account only five iEons are interpolated 
bet%veen the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those who re-construct uie original 
^stem by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing two from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very (][uestionable, however, whether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case nothing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bousset has pointed out parallels to the scheme a.s 
given by Irenseus. The name Caulacau occurs in 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

* * Quemadmodum et mundus nomen esse in quo diount 
descendisse et ascendisse saluatorem, esse Caulacau’ Hren. 
adv, H<xr, i. 24). The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is unintelligible in its present form. Hilgenfeld 
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sufficiently clear that it is intended to be the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic ^ 
systems, and was probably derived from Is 28'^ | 
The statement in Tertullian {dt PrcRScr, Hasr, 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basilides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Irenaeus. The fact that a 
considerable numW of gems bear the word 
AhrasaXy or more rarely AhraxaSy on them has 
caused them to be regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally aCTeed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Harn^k says : 

* Not everywhere where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian’ (Altchrist, Lit, i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
with tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like MecOpds and NciXof, it was 
the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(6) The account given by Hippolytus, 

This account starts with a very transcendental doctrine of 
Gk>d. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which language 
is strained to raise Qod above all the limitations involved m 
affirmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negative His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing — 
using the term in a sense similar to that in which John Scotus 
Erigena spoke of God as Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend his words to be taken as a negation of all existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but God is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
every name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘ willed ’ 
IS a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, but containing within it the promise and 
potency of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from Qod, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
t>eed was rather the creative word of which we read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or the peacock's egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to be 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

Within this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon as the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God. The ^oss Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so since his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a win^, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit So helped in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in nis flight to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 

(Ketz&rgeMckichtey p. 197) proposei to strike out inundus as 
a marginal gloss on Caulacauy and to read ejus for esse after 
nomen. This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the I^tin as follows : hv rpovov xai rbv Koapoy ovopa 
elvai, iv (J>, x.t.A. This he then emends ; rpoiroy ical rh aKotrpov 
ovonay iv <p, K.T.k.f *as also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau.* 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenfeld makes no differenoe to the mam point, which is 
that the Saviour in His descent and ascent bore the name 
Caulacau ; Ireneus cannot have meant that Uie world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among the 
Ophites and Nicolaitans. Epiphanius derives it from 

* line upon line,* in Is 28^0. This is corroborated by a statement 
of Hippolytus, in which the names Saulasau and Zeesar are 
addea. These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
same passage, meahing ‘precept upon precept’ and ‘here a 
little.* Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the term may have been a 
CJnostic loan-word to which the explanation was subsequently 
attat^hed. 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the supra-cosinio space and the 
world, and became the firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit was filled with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better in every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was staved when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to be the limit of space. And since he i^as 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supreme God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdoao. This son inspired the Archon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomad. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who inspired his father to fonn the creation 
below the Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that is determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent Qod. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent Qod. To him St. Paul’s 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God (Ro And the sons of God are the 

spiritual, whose task it is to tram the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the groat Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not admit 
that the Pure Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contradict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son of the great Archon os catching illumination 
from the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the flame that kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of the Arch on *8 son 
a‘?pired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth flashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Archon’s son revealed it to nis father, who, when ho 
learned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' The truth was then 
revealed to all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 3t>5 
heavens in the Hebdonia<i, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth. t Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now it was fitting that it should reach the 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus the Son of Mary, and through 
Him re<leinption was effected. For within the seed all graocs 
oi existence were tangled together in confusion, so that it was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected oy the death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historical, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to be sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there ; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
to them; and finally rose to the region where the blessed 
Sonship dwells. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and pasrod 
through a similar process of purification, and then, relink like 
the First Sonship, ascended to the non-existent Qod. The 
same experience is repeated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonships to the non existent God, then Qod will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fatal to 

* The Sethians spoke of the pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as SUlielin does. The point of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and AutTwrship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 817); and Bousset 
points out (Ifauptprobleme, p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenlv worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahriman is malodorous. 

t It has been bugu^ested that this section on 366 heavens, 
with their ruler Abiasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhlhoin. Da* bamlid, SysUm^ p. 65f., and Hort, 
art. ‘ Abrasax * in DCB), 
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them, for they can live only in the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higrher spheres. If, then, they remain content in their place, 
they will have eternal existence ; but if they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And thus, with this allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
if^norance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
there will come the restitution of all thin^^s. 

The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other (Jnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its emphatic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. this rejection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 

then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails ; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pure Sonsliip down to 
the grossest matter, the goal of liistory being the 
establishment of all things in their pro2)er rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle tliat evolution is aegeneration. Each 
pair of iEons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice follows. Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary ; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the pleroma, the psychical and material must 
remain outside. Thus Baailides Ictaps the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basil ides’ scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possiole, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonsliip is difficult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
First Sonsliip is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
being, for both of them pass to the highest realm 
of all, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonsliip, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondiie^^s for triplicity, which is so characteri.stic 
of such schemes. He has al.so been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis. The connexion 
between the Second Sonship and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of ‘ the waters above the firmament ’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonship with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in com})aiison with the 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the Avaters alx^ve the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual jirincijile which is at present combined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- , 
nomical in their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes. The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Derniourgos in 


the system of Valentinas, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historicdly considered, they 
represent two stages in the world’s history. The 
great Archon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pervades the system 
is very noteworthy. This conies out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonship 
and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonship remains within the 
seed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(c) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Irenaeus and that 
given by Hinpolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first place, Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Iremeus, and had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Irenieus* account and gives one entirely 
dilierent. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that he took no precautions 
to ensure that the new information was superior. 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works wore 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Irenajus shows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgcnfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Iremeus’ language that lie knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
rnmjdy on his source, which he believes (in harmony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Jiistin^s lost Syntagma. Some of the 
mistakes of Irenmus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Irenmus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
quite a commonplace presentation of ordinary 
Gnostic beliefs, ami it is not easy to under^tend 
why Basilides gained his immense reputation if lie 
w*as capable oi nothing better than this. On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by llippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinaiy s]»eculative power, 
to which we must not be blinaed by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed Avorking out. With the 
account of llippolytus before us, avc can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on tlie Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of tlie fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have liad 
no distinguished folloAvers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaidiing, and that 
the evolutionary tlieory is incoinjmtible Avitli the 
nature of (Jnosticism, and that on this account the 
presentation in llippolytus is utterly untenable 
(Gnost. SchriftcM in kopt, Sprache, 1892, p. 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate a.ssuinj)tioii. There 
is no reason in the nature of things Avhy Basilides 
could not have followed the line Avhich llippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one’s title 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by a priori considerations.* 

(d) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 
andria has naturally been claimed both by those who 
favour the representation in Irenseus and by those 
who accept that of Hippolvtus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenseus’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
points Irenseus is convicted of misstatement by 
Clement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into a 
single coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archoirs amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
‘ fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 
preted it of the passage, * The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Cxospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxof is not 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Irenoeus are slight and 
general, and they are also points of contact with 
Hippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an Archon. Even if Hippofytus were left out of 
account altogether, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile Irenseus with Clement. And several 
modem writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenueus does not present us 
with the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in treating 
Irenseus as a secondary authority who employed 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

{e) We should be warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the q^uotation in the Acts of Archelaus, rrobably 
we ^ould not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basil i nes’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, t.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self -existent first principles — 
light and darkness — leading their own life in ignor- 

* Bousset consiiiers that the Philosophvmena presents us with 
a monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides. 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, verv iiertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by an^y^ prejudice in favour of Hippolytus’ 
version ; * One Is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that this is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none so pure as in the Basilidian. Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the ifions, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
ASons (Barbelo Gnosis, Valentlnianisin). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
for the comprehension of the Qnosis * {ffauptproblemet p. 829). 


ance of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness w^ seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simply affected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in a mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, but possibly the meaning may l>e that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to form the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for we should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover now far 
his accusation of dualism was borne out by Basilides’ 
own expression of opinion on the views which he 
reports. It is quite possible that the approximately 
Manichaean theory which is here put forward was 
quoted by Basilides because it had points of con- 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Philosophumena. But 
possibly Basilides may have felt tliat it illustrated 
his own view of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
was consequently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that cliaracterizes the system as described by 
Hippolytus, there is a duali.stic strain within it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an affinity with 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the pro[)het I’arclior, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcoph, It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parclior. Liilore is 
also said to have accused Pherecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, i.e, probably Zoroaster. 
The question is aifficult to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may perhaps still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his own 
words. 

(/) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, Clement tells us that Basilides tauglit 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, including 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, and 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the foreign elements 
which have ailhered to the rational soul, the 
passions of irrational animals accounting for his 
lusts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modem 
conception of multiple personality, tlioiigh, of 
course, there are obvious diflerences between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse wliich cm braced in one body 
so considerahlo a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on tlie parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could rightly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine iti^lf, but asserts that the 
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rational soul ought to be supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse his misdeeds by the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreim j)assions. This doctrine 
was probably connectea with Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com, on Romans (bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Ro 7®, ‘ I was alive apart from 
the law once/ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, i.c. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various typos of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized. 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that sufiering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the suftering of the righteous would 
be to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of tlie martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really suftering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants suttered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
Naturally, from the orthodox side the criticism 
was made that the suftering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theory, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say : 

‘ He has not sinned, but was like a child suftering ’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply : 

‘ The man you name is man, but God is rigliteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.* To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
maityrs which were really inflicted by the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘ I will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil.’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary | 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian charactei 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this worm, since it was hypercosmic by 
nature. In other words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
prpperly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basilidians ; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3 . Formative influences.— The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosophumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Ph\losophyy but they 


I do not follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
empliasized. The ^eatest stress is natundly laid 
on ^oroastrianismy but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian influence must also be invoked. 
Pfleidercr, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration ; while the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psycliology. Moreover, the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
(Strom, iv. 12 ), that one should love all since all 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pfleiderer asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist ethics ? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
Stoicism which has found favour with several 
modern writers. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly oe settled apart from the 
wider problem of the dittusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be best to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the way of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which contained portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and J ohn, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Romans. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable tiiat he was in- 
fluenced by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from nis son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universad seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers ; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degradation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism. We have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1) found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the 4th century. The state- 
ment made by Jerome (Ejp. 75.3 ; ad Vigilant, 6 ), 
that there were Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. They were Manichueans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost, 
Schriften, 562). 

Literature. —Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is mode to the system of Basilides in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre's discussion in his liistoire ae Manichts et du 


* Cf. what Harnack says as to the blending of religions : * It is 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable ' (Mission and Expansion Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject is discussea by Clemen m 
his Religionsgesch, Erkldmng, 1^. 
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Manichiisme, 1734-39» ii. 1-68. Lardner’s discussion in his 
Uistory of Hereiics^ 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

Of the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. Entwickl. der vomehmst. gnoet. Systeme^ 1818, 
and Church History, Eng. tr. 1860-68 ; Gieseler, in Hall. Allg. 
Ltztg. 1824, p. 825 flf., and SK, 1830, p. 395 fiP. ; Baur, Chnatl. 
Gnosis, 1836, History, Eng. tr. 1879; Lipsius, GnosticUmus, 
1860; Mbller, Gesch. der Kosmologie, 1860 ; Mansel, TheGnostie 
Heresies, 1876: Hilgenfeld, Ketzergesch, des Urchristenturna, 
1884 ; King, 'rhe Gnostics and their Remains, 1887 ; Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900; de Faye, Introd. d 
Vitude du Gnosticisrne, Eng. tr. 1903 ; Bousset, Ilauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, 1907. The following special monographs have been 
devoted to the subject : Jacobi, Basilidis Philosophi gnostici 
Sententias, 1852 ; iJhlhorn, Das Basilid. System, 1866. 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness of Hippolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number of publications, 
Hilgenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrhiicher (1856), his Jud. ^poca- 
lyptik (1867), and articles in his Ztschr. d. vnssensehaftl. Theol. 
for 1862 and 1878. His results are summed up in his Ketzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur's discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbucher for 1850, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘ Das ursprungl. Basilid. System,’ in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE'K The 
article in PRE^ by G. Kruger rules out the Philosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenssus being treated as 
secondary. Housset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the frajfmentary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s (irchristentum 2 (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment : the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenaius and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origeri. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Pfleiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria support the 
account of Hippolytus. The question of Indian origin is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled * Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms : the System of Basilides* {JRAS, 1002). It should 
Anally be added that English readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith -Wace’s bCB, with 
which should be taken his articles on * Abrasax ’ and *Barcabbas 
and Barcoph ’ {ib ), and the chapter in J. Drummond's Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 19i)3. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. A, S. PeAKE, 

BASKET. — Two kinds of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belon<j:ing to the service of the gods : the 
Kavovv (kAvcov, Kdvaarpov, Kdviarpov, KavLoKiov, Lat. 
camstrum) and the KdXados, The Kavovv is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 1(30 [Kock]; Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from Kdva or Kdwa (Lat. 
cannaf cf. Korais in lleliod. jEthivpica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal : 
in bronze (Horn. 11. xi. 630) and in gold (Horn. 
Od. X. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Atlien. vi. 229"*). Wooden Kdvea are 
recorded for bis o^\n time by Eustath. (Od. i. 141). 
Tliis basket was used as a receptacle for bread and 
food to be served at meals (cf. Horn. ll. cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods ; 
hence it was used for sacriflee. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. Od. iv. 761, ^\bere Penelope pours 
ovXoxvTai, ‘ sacrilicial barley ’ (cf. Ziehen, Henuca, 
xxxvii. 391 fl'.; Stengel, ih. xxxviii. 3811’.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im- 
portant part is played by the Kavovv with the ov\aL 
in the sacrilice of a victim (lloin. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrilicial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. cit. 398 f.) 
in the basket (Eur. EL 810 1142; Aristoiih. 

Peace, 948 + schol. ). As the basket was a Hat one, 
the expression ‘to place the knife on the basket’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita A poll. ^ init., 
cf. Stengel, mi. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred lillets (err^/x/xara, Aristojih. 
Lc.), and wreatlied with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargdia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and Days, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford] ; see 
also Dieterich, AjKIk viii. Usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
ings (cf. Hock, Griech. Weihegehrauche, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrifleial basket containea cake 
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and incense {M\. Var, Hist. xi. 6; Heliodor. .^th. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was be^un by the 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Dernosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right ( Aristopn. Peace ^ 
956 f.; Eur. Her. Fur. 926 f., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
ivdpx^aOai Kavovv (Eur. El. 1142, Iph. Aul. 1470; 
xEschin. in Ctes. 120; Menand. Perik. 346 f., Sam. 
7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel (Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘ to consecrate,’ which ooes not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad JEschyl, i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
schol. iEschin. l.c.). That Mpxcadai is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the weddin^^ 
The u&e of more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. EL 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43 + schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock]; Dittenberger, SylL^ 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the Kavovv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259 ; and, e.g., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3f. (in gilt bronze), 
5f. (t5.); 676, 45 f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 ‘ old ’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 if. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame : vicb^vhov ) ; 685, 2 ; 
7005, B 32 (in bronze) ; Kavd xctXxa vofiiriKd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 
p. 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ab. 16). A basket 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accouiits of the iTriordrai 
*PlKev<nv66ev of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, SylL^ 

587, 116; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) (IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes (tb. 2424, 13), 
from /Kgina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1588, 5 f. 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, SylL^ 

588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [?] : 6pd6v, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 (Kavljia 
golden baskets: ‘ iiiscriptionum templi Dianas 
Thermia} longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) (CIG, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
I'lcial basket can be well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Bom, 
Mitt. y. 324 ; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointea. 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
(Amer. Journ. of Archceol. xi. 423 ft*. ; ib. six similar 
examples) ; more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pi. 45 (cf. Bom. Mitt. Lc. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An atfinity seems to 
exist between the sacrilicial basket and the object 
occurring on Mycena'aii monuments, and known as 
‘ horns ol consecration’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Myceiuvan 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 (101), lig. 1 ; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25 ; see Hub. Schmidt, Berl. philol. Woch- 
enschr. 1898, p. 945; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 
p. 94, 3). A .small Mj^cenican clay basket with 
lour rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pernier, Ausonia, i. 110; Arch. Am. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Billie, ‘Orchomenos,* ABAW, 
philos.- philol. Kl. xxiv. 2, p. 81, pi. xxviii. 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrihee led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thinj;. Hesych. {s,v, Urrpiavldes) 
records that the Athenians covered their ‘sacred 
baskets’ (cf. IGA ii. 420, 10 f.). Perhaps Leacock 
{de Foynpis Grcecis, Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rij^htly 
connects the garment lying on the basket (IGA ii. 
754, 29 f.) with this custom. As a sacred obiect 
the basket is touched by the Gerara' when they 
swear an oath to tlie Basilissa in front of the altar 
([Deinosth.] lix. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhaid, Rhein, Mus, xiii. 474*11*.). 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl (Kapr}<p6pos), 
Leacock’s opinion (loc, cit, p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also carried the basket, finds no 
suflicient support in Aristonh. Jhrds, 850, 804. 
The canephoroSy who was of good family (Philo- 
chorus ap. Ilarpocr. s.v.) aiul of virtuous de- 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253 f. ; CIG 3602 f. ; Ov. 
Met, ii. 711 ; Porphyr. nd Ilor, Scrm, i. 3, 10 f.), 
was rubbed over willi Hour (Aristoph. Ekkl, 732; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, dc Athen, pompis 
inerts, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach, 
25S,/.y5. 118811*. ; [Pint.] A'. Orat, vit. p. 832^ + IGA 
ii. 162, c 10, witli Kohler’s remarks, cf. li. 2, p. 98 ff.) ; 
behind her follows a diphrophoros^ ‘ girl cary^ing 
a settle’ (Aristoph. Birds, 1552, schol. 1551, Ekkl, 
732 f. ; llesych. s,v.). Some of these reports may 
l)ear special reference to the Panathen«'ea (cf., for 
all, Pfuhl, op, cit. 20 If. ; Leacock, loc. cit, 9 If.). As 
a preparation for the pompc, the canephoros took a 
cleansing bath in ilowing water ([Pint.] Amat, narr, 
)). 771 f.)* According to Menander’s Epitrep, 
221 ff., married women also partici}).ated as cane- 
phoroi, })robably of Demeter (rijs 0eoP), after having 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46 ; ct. Head- 
lam, Restorations of Menand. ]). 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is shown 
by the Attic ‘ Dionysia in the Country’ (ArLstopli. 
Ach 241 ff.). First comes the canephoros, then the 
phallos, and the rear in formed by Dicaeopolis, at 
the same time the priest and tlie representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the gods seem to follow the basket (s^ 
Peteisen, Burgtempel d, Athenaia, p. 81 ; there is 
a rnnephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-ligure vase-painting in Stengel, Kultusalt,"^ 
])1. i. 4). Basket and j^hcdlos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Les.ser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine-twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Pint.] de Cupid, div, p. 527^^, cf. 
Dioscorides, Anth, Pal, vii. 410, 3f.)— the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, Mhich is carried by a 
man, tliere are figs ; therefore, the present writer 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Aristoph. Lys, 646 f., where the ba.sket- 
bearer wears a chain made of ligs. This canephoros 
was more than ten years of age (i6. 643 ff. ). Golden 
baskets wdth dirap^ai aTrduTwv are lecorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach. 242 = Suid. s.v. Kavovp. The 
basket- bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon Eponymos (RA xxv. 1873, 178; 
IGA ii. 420 ; for ouier basket-bearers of Diony.sos, 
see IGA ii. 13886, Add. p. 349 ; ii. 6, 3186, 32). At 
the Panathensc^n festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls (X. oral. v. p. 852^, cf. his speech irepl 
Kapyj^Spufp, Harpocrat. s.v,). On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as basket -bearers (Pfuhl, op, cit, p. 20, 
133) ; but it is not probable that the girls would 
carry the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfulil, op, cit. p. 21, 137) ; we must give prefer- 
ence to Leacock’s opinion (loc. cit. p. 14) that 
most of these girls were only basket-bearers 
honoris catesa. The Kdpovp is held by the hieropoios 
(49, Michaelis), who has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the object seems to the 
present writer to be wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt, xxxiii, 
31, 1) ; the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit. p. 259) ; it is inadmissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Robert, 
GGA clxi. 533 f. ). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes (IGA ii. 
5, 421c 51 f. [soon after B.C. 308]), and the in- 

scription in honour of a Panathenaic canephoros 
(IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Panathencea a 
number of basket-bearers is likewise recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, Syll.^ 634, 14 f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canephoroi (Kbpai dirb tQp Kapwp) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon (IGA ii. 678, B 
45 f.). Moreover, basket -bearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults ; three permanent 
canephoroi at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-thcatre (IGA iii. 338) ; canephoros of 
Athene Soteira (?) (IGA ii. 1387) ; of the Pythian 
Apollo (/6rA ii. 1388 [catalogues of basket-bearers, 
who participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State- embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Culte 
d" Apollon Pythien cl Athdiics, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87]) ; of the Eleusinia (IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds, 
= s.t\ aKiddeiop]) ; of Asklepios (IGA iii. 
921 ; cf. the canephoros of the Epidauria, IGA iii. 
916) ; of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual (IGA ii. 1204) ; of the mother of 
the gods (IGA ii. 13886, Add. p. 249) ; of Serapis 
(Ephem, arch. 1895, 102) ; of Isis (IGA ii. 1355) ; of 
Seiapis and Isis (IGA iii. 923 ; cf. Rusch, de Sera- 
pide et Isidc in Grxeia cultis, p. 16). Basket- 
Warers of uncertain cults are found in IGA iii. 
920, 922, 924 ; 920a (Add. p. 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Artemis is recoided inTheocrit. ii. 66 f. 
H- schol., and a canephoros in the pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb. 
XV. 151 ; cf. the Kapo. p{vfi(l>LKd'], IGA ii. 678 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7006 B, 25. There were basket- bearers in 
Boeotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basileus ([Plut.] Amat. 
narr, p. 77P); at Delphi (Heliod. Aith. iii. 2); on 
Delos (cf. Schoefier, ‘ de Deli insula3 rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud, ix. 1, 240 f.) of Delia and Apollonia (cf. 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 145 f. ; BCII iii. 379), of 
Apollo (Artemis and Leto) (ib. 380 f.), of Artemis 
(BCII xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos (BCH vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates) (BCII\\\. 368, 18, 6), a basket-l)earer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf. Rusch, op, cit. 
p. 52) (CIG 2298), of the Egyptian gods (llusch, 
op. cit, j). 51 n., 35, 2. 3, and tlie stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8 ; BCH vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) (BCH vii. .368, 17 
[the quotation, BCH vi. 346 added by Schoeffer, 
op. cit. p. 241, is not to be found]), of the same god- 
ciess used for dating CASypalop, iv. 462, 16) ; in the 
Troad of the Ilian Athene (CIG 3602 f. ) ; in Pisidia 
(Termessos) of Artemis (CIG 4362); in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zeus (SWA W, nhil.-hist. Kl. cxxxii. 
24, 4). Ptolemaios Pliiladelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of Arsinoc 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priesterund Tempel 
im hellenistischen Aegypten, ii. 266 f.). This cane- 
phoros is the oldest Afexandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.C. 267-6 (Otto, op. 
cit. i. 157, 3 ; a list of these basket- bearers, i6. 
185 ff., ii. 324 f.). The same canephoros in Ptole- 
mais is first recorded B.c. 183-2 (ib. i. 161 f., list, 
ib. 195, ii. 325 f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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'phoros’were written by Aiiaxandrides (Kock, ii. 
143) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze statues of 
basket-bearers were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr, 
iv. 5) ; a basket-bearer by Slcopas (Plin. HN xxxyi. 
25). Two basket-bearers are depicted on each side 
of a thymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Daremberg-Saglio, 8,v, p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Reinach, R6p. de la stat, i. 217, li. 425 f.). 

The canistrum (mostly of willow) w^asalso plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or, XX. 1), 8 ; Thesaur, I, I, iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast, ii. 650, Met, viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liciuids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
jiFn, i. 706 ; Symm. Ep, ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult : at the Termin- 
alia (Ov. Fast, ii. 650 [with fruit]), in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433'^]) — both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greek influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Mau, Potnpeji^ p. 
100). Canistrarice^ corresponding to canephoroiy 
are recorded only in Africa (C/Z viii. 9321 [Caesarea : 
of Ceres Aug. apparentlv] 9337, [t^>.] 12919 [Car- 
thage]) ; the canistraricB or the dea Ccelcstls in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Inscr, Lat, Sd, 
4438). There are nine canistrarii of the same 
goddess (Cadestis Aug.) at Tiingad (i?e?;. arch, x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between tlie cani- 
strarii and the cannophori (=^cannarum gestatores) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the col(l€giiim) canoforo(rum) at Sflepinum, CIL ix. 


lot. Eustath. (Od, ix. 247) records dancing cnla- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygsean 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson^s supposition (Gr, Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there w^ere men inside the dancing calathoi^ 
who thus* imitated daiinonic calathoi. If really 
Helena was originally nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Helencphoria (Poll. x. 191 ; 
Gruppe, Griech, Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the Brauronie cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223'^), 
tlien here, too, we have a daunonic basket. Pos- 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoi bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos-^d^n^n (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. IV. 105; Hes. s.v.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) a Bithynian spring- 
festival (Usener, op, cit, p. 145 f.) is recorded by Cal- 
linicus ( Ft7a Hypatiiy p. 96, ed. Bonn). For fifty 
da}^ while this festival fasted, no journey w^as under- 
taken. We must, therefore, suppose a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult of Liber of Lavinium 
(Augustine, de Civ, Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the 1st cent, before or after 
{A\r\ht(Ath,Mitt, xxiv. p. 413, 13) is ccitainly closely 
connected with this procession. Here ^vomen are 
invited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
The regulations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Dometer, but do not imply a dependence 


2480) ; see Mommsen, CIL viii. p. 974 to n. 9337. 

The KdXados (KaXadiffKO^) originally served prac- 
ti(*al purposes as did the Kavovv ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment ( Aristoph. Lys, 579 ; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle tor flowers and fruit 
(cf. e,g, Heliod. ,^th. iii. 2 ; Eustath. Od, iv, 
131 ; Reinach, Rupert, de la stat, i, 76; Stephani, 
Compt, rend, de S, Petersh, 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily ( Plin. HN xxi. 23). As a symbol of 
plenty the calathos is given as an attribute to 
Demeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l,c, 25 f.; Daremberg-Saglio, s,v, p. 814). In the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calathos on a cart drawn by four 
w hite horses occurs in the Alexandiian Eleu.sis ; 
the 'women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim. h, Cer, Ilf, 120 If.). 
This calathosiii depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312), Usener 
(Rhein, Miis, 1. 146) explained the procession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festival, referring to Callim. 
op, cit, V. 121 fl'., 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim,. Archceol, Beitr, zurGesch, d, Eleusin, Kults, 
p. 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc,, 
Ptolemaios Philadelphos took over the pompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Demeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to A^2sch. in Ctes, 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is shown in tlie formula cleverly inter- 
preted by Dieterich (Mithrasliturgie, p. 125 f.). 
On the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, Kl, Schr, 
ii. 361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech, FesU, p. 
350) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the (lerivation of the chest out 
of the calathos (ih,), A calathos-processiion in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
(Afh, Mitt, XX. 242), according to which a priest of 
Demeter presented a plaited and attended 

to the dva<f)opd of the calathos, which took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


upon it (Nilsson, op, cit. p. 352) ; such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 
414 f.). The ^/io5-worship of Bithynia and Lydia 
is probably justly traced back by Isilsson (op. cit. 
p. 254f,) to the Thraco-Phrygo-nitliynian cult of 
Bendis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also be 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emberg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. 1124, w here the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. abo\c, p. 434*). The 


p. 11/2, lootnote, erroneous, in the present w’riter s 
opinion). The figures bearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
l.c,, 1865, 27, 1). Significance in wor.ship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
l.c, 26 f.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, i. 20, 13, 
and passim) with the real basket is equally un- 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Mycemean age (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, l.c. 21ft., pi. i. 1, 
iii. 2. 3) ; then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (PicK, Arch. Jalirb. xiii. 156, 
165). L. Deubner. 

BASQUES .—The Basques, Esknaldunac* are 
confined to the Proviucias Vascongadas of Spain, 
mrt of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
D^partement des Basses Pyrenees. They number 
about 450,000 in Sjiain, and 150,000 in France — 
600,000 in all— t.c. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of a race, the debris of a language. 

I. Language.— Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent, i.s borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in the analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain show^s that this race 

* Lei^arragti (Pref. to NT, 1671) calls them Ilcuscaldunac^ 
and their lan^ruaj^t* Ueruscara. Their name means * Holders o! 
Heuscara. — [E. S. Dodt,^on.J 
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once covered the wliole of the Peninsula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undeciphered, 
the so-called Celtiberian, or * letras desconocidas ’ 
of Spain. They exhibit a difference of alphabet 
in different parts of Spain, t but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees. J That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque ia not yet thoroughly established, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2. Religion. — There is a like difficulty with 
regard to the religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that tlie morning star Avas worshipped under the 
strange title of ‘lucem dubiam.’g The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
ear Arl-izarra,ll ‘the between star,’ the star 
etween night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon, IT and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares.** 
Silius Italicus speaks of a hatred of ciemation, of 
corpses being left unburied in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind. ft Iberian 
deities were assimilated and adopted into tlie 
Roman pantheon, like those of other peoples ; the 
names of strange deities abound in the Latin in- 
scriptions. JJ: Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,’ and ‘ Heraus-corrtsehe.’ §§ Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the sKill of the Iberians in augury. 

* Wilhelm von Humboldt, PrVffung der Untersuchurujen uher 
Urbexoohner Hispaniens vermitteUt der vasktschen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1821 (French tr. by A. Marrast, Pans, 1866]) ; Theodor 
Mommsen, Rmn, Gesch,^ vol. v. cap ii. p. 72 (Berlin, 1804). 

t Puyol y Cainpo, in Boletin ds la H. A. iu la Uistoria^ vol. 
xvi. p. 321 (Madrid, 1890) ; Strabo, lib. in. (cap. i. voL i. p. 223, 
ed. Tauchnitz, 1829). 

X Monmn^Ua Lxnguce Ihericoi^ ed. Aemilius Hubner, p. cxll 
(Eterlin, 1893) 

$ Lib. ill. cap. 11 . p. 225 xoAovori AovKe/a3ov/3iar). 
li Art-xzarra means the * moming-star ’ at any time of the 
year. It is translated by lucero, estrella del Borte, l.e. ‘ morning- 
star,’ ‘day-star,’ ‘star of the North’ in the Dictionary of Don 
Pedro Novia de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1902) ; and by ‘ belle 6 toile qui 
parait ii I’horizon, h Test, annoncant I’aurore* in that of .M 
Salalierry (Bayonne, 1857). The syllable art here has (probabh ) 
nothing to do with arte meaning ‘ middle,’ ‘ between,’ but would 
be derued from argitu, ‘enlightened,’ like arthatxe (Ac O^i) 
in Leigarraga’s New Testament of 1571, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hatse means * beginning ’ and art is a contraction of 
argttUf ‘brightened,’ ‘lighted,’ or, just possibly, of argx, ‘light,’ 
with a euphonic t interpolated, as in other composite words. 
Thus the word means ‘dawn ’ or beginning-of-light.' — {E.S I) ] 
^ Lib ill. cap. IV. (vol. i. p. 263, ed. Tauchmtz, Leipzig, 1829). 
** Lib ill. cap. iii. p. 248. 
ft 81 I 1 US Italicus, Punicoruin^ iii 340-343. 
it OIL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1869) 2.'i98. lOM, Anderon, 2599. 
lOM, Candiedoni , so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehemni, Minervss Belisamae, etc. 

§§ Julien Saoaze, Inscriptions antiques des Pyrin^ex, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 167, 210, 214, 344 ; I. F. Blad 6 , Epigraphie 
antUpve de la Gascogne^ No. 166 (Bordeaux, 1885). In the 
inscription in the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a hill near Atheratze (Tardets), in La Soule, the name occurs 
thus' HKKAVS 

COKUtSE 
HE. 

The f rises above the other letters. Can it be a double T? 
Hubner thought it was for IT. Berauseor might mean ‘ inclined 
to talk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize.’ Sehe 
may stand for m(^em Basque ssAt, ‘servant,’ possibly a Moori'^h 
woi^, as in Seizes at Seville. CoTTi, now gorrx^ when used with- 
out a pre 6 x as a compound, means ‘naked,’ 'bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary sense, ‘ i^,’ like the flesh of an animal which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 
FANO 
HERAUS 
CORR+SE 
HE SACKVM 
0 VAL.VALE 

BIANVS. [E.S.D.) 


3. Pre-historic remains.— The pre-historic re- 
mains and megalithic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not differ materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The exceptions 
are the so-called ToroSy ‘ bulls,’ of Guisando ; though 
they are more often boars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3500 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities. (There is only one of 
these in Basqueland, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several bear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astorga we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm Eis Zeus 
SepaTTts Iaai,t another in Portugal ‘ Serapi Pantbeo.* 
The remains of the Cerro de los Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius.:!: 

4 * Name of God. — The name of God in modern 
Basque is JaungoikOy JainkOy JcinkOy Jinko, The 
last three are considered to be diiilectic contractions 
of the first. The meaning would be literally JauUy 
‘ the Lord or Master,’ goilco ‘ of the Height.^ Jaun 
is used in Basque like SeSwr in Spanish — applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Roncal Gaiko means ‘the moon.* Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte maintains that J aungoiko is aeon traction 
for Jaungoikokoay ‘ the Lord of the Moon.’ § Vinson 
holds that the ‘ Lord Moon ’ makes as good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon.* Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases dvwuvpip 
TLvl Oeipy and "Eytot bk toi)s KaXXalxoi)s <f>a<Tiy the 

otlier to rats rravaeX’ifjvoLi viJKTCjt}p,\\ The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fatliers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no help ; they 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, but do not tell 
us what the idols ^^ere. Neither folklore, nor the 
popular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 
helps us. The tales are all found elsewhere. J'he 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstract or collective 
terras, but expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberians in augury. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes. IT 

5. Religious dances and other customs. — Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very different from that of ordinary mediaeval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have preserved a whole seiies of manly dances from 
the time when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremcnial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, the animal dances and the religious 
dances. The animal dances still preserved are : 
in la Soule, the IlartZy or bear dance, in which the 

* D. Emilio Hubner, La Arqueologia de Espana^ p. 254 
(Barcelona, 1888). 

t Boletin de la R, A, de la Uistoria^ tom. x. ‘242, xiv. 6667 ; 
OIL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast days, still cry Vau. Is it the Hebrew Jahweh, or is it the 
root of yautzif meanuif^ ‘ jump’ f — [E.S.D.] 

t Dibcursos leidos ante la Academia de la Historia en la 
recepewn pUbltca de D. J. de Dios de la Rada y Delgado (Madrid, 
1875) ; A. Enjfcl, ‘ Rapport sur une Mission Arch^olo^-ique en 
Espajpie (1891),’ in Nouvelles Archives des Missions scxentijiques 
et lUUraires, tom. lii. p. 197 (Pans, 1892). 

§ A. Hovelacque, E. Picot, and J. Vinson, MUanges de 
Lxnguistique et d* Anthropologies p. ‘209 (Pans, 1880), and The 
Academy s 3 March 1877. 

II Lib iii. cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wrong Gaiko is the 
Southern Basaue equivalent of gaako, ‘of the night.’ The 
moon is considered in that part of Basqueland as ‘the night- 
light.’— (E.S. D.] 

% Pierre do Lancre, Tableaux de Vinconstance des mauvais 
anges et dimons (Paris, 1612) , D. J. A Lorente, UisL Grit, de 
la Jnquisici&n de Espahas rap. xv. (Madrid, 1822); Litterce 
SoHetatis JesUs Annorum duorumy 1613, 1614, reprinted by 
Prof. Vinson in Revue de LinguisOquey xxxiii. 209 (Paris, 1900). 
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lambs (achouriac) also appear ; the Zamalzain, or 
horse dance, and the Acheri, or fox dance, in 
Guipiizcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
seixes at Seville is well known ; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 
In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque.t 
Religious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the lestivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the 15th cent, were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers, t Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and there ransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and offered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still carry candles to church and fix 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holders over the tombs of their parents 
wlio lie beneath the pavement of the church ; the 
candles are liglited during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., who was otherwise most 
hostile to them ; 

* In decimis dandis legitimi, in oblationibus altariiim assueti 
approbantur per unumquemque enim diem, dum ad ecclesiam 
NavarruB vaait, aut panis aut vini aut tritici aut alicujus 
substantias oblationem Deo facit.’ II 

6. Civil laws. — In striking contrast with this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basques towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain. The Englishman who knows 
their language best says : ‘ The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catholic, almost disagreeably religious, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, but with less cause.’ ** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti-clericalism remarks on 
this ‘double caractfere 6minemment religieux et 
d(^mocratique.’ ft Bascle de Lagrfeze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques : 
‘le For (i.e. el Wero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du prfitre dans la c616bration du manage, qu’il 
considbre comme un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 

* Augustin Chaho, Biarritz, entre Us Pyr6n^es et VOcian, 
vol. ii. caps, xxxviii., xiii. (Bayonne, 1845); D. T. Ignacio de 
Iztueta, (xuip<LZCoaco Dantra, p. 13, R, Baroja Donostian, 
1821 ; Manuel de larramendi S. J., Corografia de Guipiizcoa, 
pp. 201-246. 

t Eskualduna, Le Manuscrit du vieux curi, 1 Dec. 1898. 
It still exists at Deva, in Quipi!izcoa, on the feast of San 
Roque.— (E. S. D. ) 

t J J. Riafto, Viajes de Extranjeros pot Espalia en el Siglo 
XV. (Madrid, 1879). 

§ Larramendi, Corografia, p. 194 : * No es creible, si no se ve 
el mucho pan y cera que se ofrece ’ ; D. Pablo de Qorosabel, 
Eoticiae de las eosae memorables de Quipuzcoa, tom. iv. lib. viii. 
cap. 4, sec. 4 QTolosa, 1900). 

11 Codex de Saint- Jaeqws-de-Compostelle, p. 18. 

1 Dom Pierdait, in Revue du Clerg4 francais, tom. xxv. p. 
625, 16 Feb. 1901. 

E. Spencer Dodgeon, Venoms Antidote, being a reply to Dr, 
SchuchardVs Criticism, p. 89 (privately printed, 1901). 

ft Gh. Bernadou, Les Fites de la Tradition Basque d St. Jean 
de Luz, 1897, p. 44 f. (Bayonne, 1897)w 


should be solemnized ‘ segun el Fuero de la Iglesia ’ 
or ‘ segun la ley de Rom*a^ ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid.* It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals, t The election of the clergy by the 
parishioners continued in some places down to the 
beginning of the 19th cent.t The rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guipiizcoa. § But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
cler^ is best seen in the elections to the Juntas^ 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal case under any pretext whatever ; H no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into the town where the Junta was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a'session lost his vote for that day. IT When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a progress 
through Biscay, and tried to take with him the 
Bishop of Pamplona, he was obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt the soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Later, in 1757, when Ferdinand VI., under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
w^as compelled to rescind it ; the Cortes refused to 
obey the mandate of any bishojis.ft This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Revolution. The position 
of women was high among the Basques. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture ; the 
firstborn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property. The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain. §§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the Serorar, with 
functions in some respects like those of elders in 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland. |||| Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has sprung. Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier, liH were typical Basques, the one a Guipiiz- 
coan, the other a Navarrese ; both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can be traced in their 
wTitings. In this way this little people has in- 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 

Literature.— In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. M. Pereira de Lima, Iberos e Bascos, Pans-Lisbon, 1902 ; 
Campbell, Monumental Evidence of an Ibenan Population of 
the British Islands, Montreal, 1887. 

Wentworth Webster. 

* G. B. de Lag^r6ze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 Omaris, 1882). 

t Fuero Giniral de Navarre, lib. v. tit. iii.-vi. (Pamplona, 
18(59). 

I Larramendi, Corografia de Guipiizcoa, p. 109 f. ; Diccionario 
Geografleo-Historico de Esjm^a, sec. i. t. i. s.vv. ‘Adios,’ 
* Alquiza,' and passim (Madrid, 1^2). 

§ larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. 

jl Fueros de Guipiizcoa, tit. xxvi. cap. iv. (re- impression, 
Tolosa, 1867). 

If Ch. Bernadou, IjCS FHes de la Tradition Basque, p 44 f. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of CastilU and Leon, vol. i.. Preface xxii.-xxv. ; 
Don Juan Marffarit(el Gerundense), * Paralijwmenon Hispaniao,' 
in Andreas Schott’s Ilispanue illustratce, 4 vols. (Frankfort, 
1603-8): ‘ illiusque rineres . . . in mare projecerunt.' 

ft Quademo de las Leyes y Agrawos reparados del ano de 
1757, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1768). 

IX Q. B. de Lagr^ze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. p. 210, 
Histoire du droit dans les PyrinUs, p. 182 (Pans, 1867). 

§§ Council of Valladolid, 1322 ; H. C. Lea, An Bistorioal 
Sketch qf Sacerdotal Celibacy‘s, p. 310 (Boston, 1884). 

11 K Larramendi, op. cit p. 113 ff. 

Echeverri = ‘house new* = Newhouse, viz. Echavenri, 
Chaverri, Ohaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
are found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR. — A town situated on the right 
bank of tlie river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, in Northern India, lat. 26*" 56' 
6" N. ; long. 78° 35' T E. It is important as 
the scene oi a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month Karttik 
(October-November). The place takes its name 
fiom the worship of Siva in his form as Vate^vara- 
natha, ‘lord of the sacred banyan tree (m fa).’ 
The present temple was built by one of the Rfijils 
of Bhadilvar in A.D. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Suryapura, ‘ city of the sun ’ ; 
the ruins of the old town are still visible near the 
present site. 

Literati rb.— Cunningham, Archaeological Reports, iv.221fT., 
vii- \V. CKOOKE. 

BATH, BATHING.—See Purification. 

BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
banvar, Skr. hhraimtra^ ‘ a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals). — 
A criminal and hunting tribe of J)ravidian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Krili-Hhavaiii, and the local saint Gugii 
under the name of Zahir Divan (Crooke, Pojiular 
Religion and Folk-lore^ i. 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship Dulha Deo, the bridegroom- 
god who is invoked at marriages (if), i. 119 f). A 
burnt-olVering is made with butter, and water is 
poured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
They also >\orship a deified ascetic named Siiiiha 
Biiba, a member of the Nanakshuhi Sikh sect of 
Faqlrs. It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ i. 7811.), The con- 
nexion of this tribe with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worshij) 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a local 
villa^e-god, and Bar Pahari, tlie mountain-deity, 
whicli is only another form of Marang Burn, the 
liill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes. 

‘ Pits, fowls, rice, su^^ar, and ghee are offered to Kudrasini, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Akhra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or lish 
on the da> ]>receding the sacrifice. The priest gets as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig , the 
worshippers eat the rest.’ They do not employ Brahmans, their 
religious duties being performed by a nicmDer of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object ‘ being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living’ (Hisley, ib. i. 80 f.). 

Literature.— For the true Bawariyas, J. Wilson, Settlement 
Report of the Sirsa District, 1880, p. 123 ; Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, li>9C, i 228 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BAXTER.- 

X. Life.— Richard Baxter w'as bom on 12th November 1C15 
His father was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Constantine, in Shrop- 
shire ; and his mother, Beatrice Adeney of Row ton, in the same 
count}'. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was liorn he had become a changed man, 
and it was to his father’s instniction and example that Baxter 
was mainlv indebted for his earliest religious impressions. His 
mother died in 1034, and his father married again. 

Baxter's early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. John Owen, master of the Free School of 
Wroxeter, who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from w'hom he profited little in learning, but with whom he 
had the run of a great library, and became a passionate readier 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened in him the sense 
of Divine thinM ; but The Bruised Reed, by Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to nave shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the love of Ood and the freeness of the redemption of 
Christ. From liis youth in his father’s house he was deeply 
read in the Bcriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 


1662, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded bis orders as derived from her, and to the very close 
of bis life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. What 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and to a career of usefulness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘ Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 
’ was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter’s person. . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ {Essays tn Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
361). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy-six, and his 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1638 Baxter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and took orders to qualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1640 he was called to Eiddermiiister 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kid<ler- 
minster his name was henceforv^ard to be associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston’s with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though ho 
hod no sympathy with those who proceeded to put the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured incessantly for 
the goo<l of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Ijord General himself. His labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Sat nts* 
Everlasting Rest. Before he had completed this, his first work, 
he was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re- 
mained till lOoO. 

Ilis ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Cromwell's religious establishment did 
not deser\ e the name of a Church ; it repudiated Prelacy 
without enforcing Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism. One oYijcct of his government was the purification 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby- 
terians, Coiigregationalists, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
sentees and Maiictioned appointments to parishes. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, but 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministry and the 
marked spread of vital religion amongst the people in the days 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the death of (iJronnvell, Baxter joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border in working for the overthiow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was appointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but he 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the most 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter’s 
formal ministry within the Church of England came to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state ; 
and his wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 
him. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformists be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who would not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they had resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts; and neither the favour of the King nor the 
friendship of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wife and his stepmother, 
who had livcsl to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickeneil 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he ‘ never wanted 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away,’ 
and so, preaching as often as he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, he survived to experience the dark days of 
Janies ii. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and under sentence by him 
would have lain in prison till aeath had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came ution him in stern reality, and on 
8th December 1691 he passed to the saints’ everlasting rest. 

2. Works and influence.— Baxter was a most 
prolific author, perhaps the mo.st voluminous tlnu)- 
logical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he first discovered his powers and wrote 
The Saints' Everlasting Rest, scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his labours in the pulpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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correspondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subjects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed a thought on its 
rhythm and the balance of its parts ; and his extra- 
ordinary productiveness as a writer as well as his 
own statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty -eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them tilling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion which his 
countrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Bichard Baxter he should read, ho received for 
answer, ‘ Read any of them, for they are all good.’ 

Mr. Orme, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads : — Works on the Evidences of Religion ; on 
the Doctrines of Religion ; on Conversion ; on 
Christian Experience ; on Christian Ethics ; on 
Catholic Communion ; on Nonconformity ; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
in the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude — won through 
experience as well as ratiocination — that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges 
no pains, if only he can place his readers — even 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof — upon the same rock of 
assured conviction as himself. Of his numerous 
works there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints^ Ever- 
lasting Restj The Call to the Unconverted^ and 
The Reformed Pastor. 

The first of these, the first considerable w^ork 
which he produced, is the masterpiece w ith wdiich 
his name is associated. It w as published in 1650, 
having been conceived and for the most part 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘written by the author for his own use, in the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off* 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Tlionias Rouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. ‘ The marginal citations,’ 
he explains, ‘ I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was written 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance ; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the greatest force on the hearts of others.’ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilarim's ProgresSy or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and though the tAvo volumes, 
comprising in Orine’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the pow’ers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and pathos in the complete 
work. In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on Companions of the Devout Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘ Baxter and The Saints’ Rest.’ 

‘There reigns in Baxter’s writintfs, and not least in “The 
Saints’ Rest, a robust and masculine eloquence ; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of language, 
which once heard can scarcely be forg(Hiten. In regard, indeed, 
to the choice of words, the book might have been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has become obsolete ; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meaning which it 
has in his writings. This may not be a great matter; but it 
argues a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that after more than two 
hundrcil years so it should be , and we may recognize here an 
element not to be overlooked, of the abiding popularity of the 
book* (Companions of the Devout Lifey p. 88 f.). 

In the work itself Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘ Rest,’ and then characteristically 
sets himself to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of tlie Doctrine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven. Tlie 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33^^ ‘Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?’ Next to the Saints' Rest it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In his lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and intluence with Law’s Serious Call and Joseph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It breathes a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now be used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoned appeal to the 
understanding and the heart arc as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas Salvianus: The Reformed Pastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral theology. Dr, Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Tncologyy recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year ; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes (The Christian 
Ministery p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and Avidely helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (vol. xiv. pp. 96-114), are replete Avith maxims 
and counsels of sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance Avith the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms The 
Reformed Pastor has had a very wide circulation. 

No one can read Baxter’s Avritings without per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he Avas too intensely in eaniest and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
‘ Poetical Fragments’ is, hoAvever, included among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its Avay into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as Avell as by his Avorks during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power anti 
fervour in the pulnit W'ere unique in an age of 
great preachers, and he exemplified his oAvn lines 
in a most literal sense, for 

* He preached, as never sure to preach again, 

And as a d^^ing man to dyintj* men.’ 

In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all avIio truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials of Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in him, in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Cliristians, he 
laboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important sphere, 
not recognized in that age of tneological con- 
troversy as it is now, he was a pioneer. lie was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the 18 th cent, directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and lielped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 

Literaturk.— T here is an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tiral works by William Orme in 23 vols , London, 1830, upon 
which Sir James Stephen’s famous essay is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fra^fments’ by Pickering, London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of National Biography ^ 
and in a volume of Representative Noncoii/orrnists, A. B. 
Grosart has dealt full> with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay’s History of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
Religion in England^ 1878, ii. 180-180 ; see also F. J. Powicke, 

‘ Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in Prim. Meth. Quart. Rev., 
April 1909. See also end of § 3 . TllOMAS NiCOL, 

3. Distinctive doctrine. — In Baxter’s Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns ; 
on one side ‘ Anlinomianistn,’ on the other the 
doctrine of ‘Papists and others in the Contrary 
Extream,’ and in tlie centre ‘ Truth,’ ‘ that which I 
take to be botli the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.’ This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter’s doctrinal position is to be 
found in tlie fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son or peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesia-stiral afliiirs. Ilis Catholic Theology is 
entitled * Plain, I’ure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,’ and consists of 
three books; ‘Ptieifying Principles,’ ‘Dialogues,’ 
and ‘Disputations. ’ He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex hello pax was his motto ; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, in keen words for which he afterwards 
expressed regret, it was alwiiys with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile the hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘ a butt for every man 
to shoot at.’ The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced liirn as 
an Arminian ; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘ wlien sad experience 
hath taught men to hate Theological Logical 
Wars, and to love, and seek, and call for Peace’; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean' Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowott 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.’ He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom ; he 
granted that the Romanist was right in insisting 
on the necessity of good works, ana the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
moderate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un- 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘the best 
catechism I ever saw yet’), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions ; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation ; and his 
views ei^anded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. Tjie following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modern Evangelical view ; 

* It is not God but man that lost his g^oodness ; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive It. . . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s sin a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of Ills wisdom, holiness, and j'ustice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to Judge us well, because He is well. We must bear 
Ills own image and be holy as He is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our olesscd 
Redeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight.’ 
‘Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 
guilt which lay on us, nor >et a guilt of the same sort’ (Con- 
fesswn of Faithy Preface). 

(b) Extent of Redemption. — ‘Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally ; this is. He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ ^^End of 
Controversies). The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification. — ‘Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, but it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ’ (Conf. of 
Faith). Baxter lield that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains tlie germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ. He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
l^generates that He may pardon.’ He Jays the 
greatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

(d) Grace. — Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on all mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and eflectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineflectual (Fref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(c) Election . — He accepted election, but not re- 
probation, for God lb tlie cause of grace but not of sin. 

(/) Immanence of 6^06^.— Baxter’s doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

* As all being is originally from Ood , go there is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation.’ * The beams do not more depend on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun ; or the branches, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creation on God. But 
yet these are not parts of God as the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God’s emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the effect.' 

(g) TheJTrinity, — In his Methodus Theologice — 
his only Latin work — Baxter attempts to find a 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lines, and though 
Baxter’s reasoning is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Mansel. 

(A) In^iration of iScripture. — There is a passage 
in tlie Saints' Rest, omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modern Christian scliolars. 

* They that take the Scriptures to be but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Christ, 
having a CTodual precedency to the writings of other godlv 
men, and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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are drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than upon the 
testimony of the writing as being purely infallible and Divine, 
may have saving faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to oe of Divine inspiration when it handleth the 
substance, but doubt whether God infallibly guided in every 
circumstance.' 

On this, as on many other questions, his views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
ixirpictt, and they often foreshadowed modern 
positions only slowly reached after two centuries. 

In his last large work. Reliquiae Baxteriance 
(1696), Baxter wrote down ‘the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,* and one 
of them is that he now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths ; 

‘My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God : my certainty that there is a God is greater than 
my certainty that He requireth love and holiness : my certainty 
of this is greater than my certainty of the life of reward and 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith : my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture : my certainty of this is 

S ea ter than of the canonicalness of some books.’ 

axter expressed warm admiration for the mis- 
sionary ellbrts of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, ha^drig some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings with such are much unknown to us.’ 

Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity were called, often in reproach, ‘ Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentials. ‘ In thin^js necessary, unity ; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; in all things, charity.’ 

Litbraturr.— B axter’s principal doctrinal works are : Aiphot- 
isins of Justification, 1649; Confession of Faith, 1656; Catholic 
Theology, 1676 ; Methodus Theologioe Christiance, 1681 ; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1691 ; Reliquiae Bazteriance, 1696 ; 
cf. also Dean Boyle, Richard Baxter, 1883, chs. vin.-x. ; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘ Baxter ’ in The Evangelical Succession, 
2nd series, 1883, p. 209 ff. ; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sennons, 
1899; M‘Adam Muir, Religious Writers of England, 1901. 
See also the Literature above, at end of $ a. 

Martin Lewis. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS. — The word ‘beadle’ 
was in Old English, by del, budel, bidell, from O.E. 
beodan (from w Inch our word ‘ bid ’ is derived), ‘ to 
offer, announce, command ’ ; in mediaeval Latin, 
bidellus or bedellus ; Old French, bedel, whence the 
Middle English bedel. 

The primary meaning of the word appears to be 
‘herald,’ ‘one Mdio announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So iElfric (A.D. 1600), translating Ex 3^ ; 
Ormulum 632 (A.D. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
‘ Cristess bidell ’ ; and Coverdale (A.D. 1535), when 
translating Dn 3^ The secondary meaning is ‘ an 
executive officer who represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
(e,g. in describing a bishop as ‘ Codes budel,’ 11, 
Morris, 0,E, Horn, i. 117, A.^\ 1175), it is applied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, in particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest, xxL, A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm, upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An official in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain. In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each Ijearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The Arts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chtancellor. In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
a ‘ bedellus ’ who is mace-bearer and also janitor. 


In the Laws of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a ‘ beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.* 

(4) The officer of a Trades Gild, who acts as 
messenger of the Corporation (see English Gilds^ 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(5) A parish officer, whose duty is to attend 
meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
of England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du Cange, Glos^ 
sarium, s,v, ‘Bedelli’), it is declared that ‘any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry K/.,ii. i. 14011., where the Mayor 
is represented as bidding an attendant ‘ fetch the 
beadle,’ who, when he comes, whips the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Hispan, iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus; and in Eng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scotic6, bederal, bedral, beddal, 
betheral) has charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine ser\ ice. He is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish. He carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn- nook up to the pulpit ; and 
he is the messenger of the minister m parochial 
work. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
office of beadle are often, but not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
garded himself, as an important ofiicial. ‘ I'm half a minister 
mysel’, now that I am bedel,' said the beadle in the Bnde of 
Lamrnermoor. The present writer has heard a church-officer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers who had been 
* with him.’ The pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 

A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
taken to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. ‘ It's sair fashed 
wi’ thae pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long expenence, render 
the beadle a keen and often shiewd critic of services and 
sermons. ‘Oude coorse (coarse) country wark’ was a city 
church-officer’s estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform- 
ance : and young licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and ‘ dour ’ silence. ‘ I alius (always) 
liked that sermon ’ was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old Sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized had given his church-officer the op- 
iwrtunity of ‘ remarking.’ ’The old practice of the beadle being 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body of 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to go on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, led to the character of 
beadles as a class for sobriety being impugned At the present 
day, however, when the special temptation just referrea to has 
been removed, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. 

Litbraturr.— M urray, Oxford English Dictionary, vol. i. 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken) ; Du Cange, Glossanun^ s,v. ‘ Bedelli ’; 
Hunter, Encyclo^die Diet. vol. li. ; Wright, English Dialect 
Diet, voL i. ; Whitney, Century Diet. ; Ramsay, Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and CharacterT, Edinburgh, I860, R. 
Ford, Thuiledoum, 1891 ; art. on ‘Church Officers’ in SetAUsh 
Review, Sept. 8, 1908. HeNRY COWAN. 

BEARD. — The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an important key 
to race-classiOcation. As a characteristic of the 
face, it appears long and Howing as a beard chiefly 
among the Caucasian group ; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American alnirigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 105) explains how the Scythians ‘ who 
had plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Ascalon, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to be. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates oilers a different ex- 
planation, ' For my own part, I think these 
ailments aie from God, and all the other ailments 
too ; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human eitlier, but all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth’ (J. L. Myres, in Anthropology and the 
Classics, p. 139 f., Oxford, 1908). 

It is probably as a distinguishing sign of man- 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
beard, there lollowing from this many customs 
and superstitions, refeience to which falls within 
the i>rovince of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East ; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered’ {Doughty, A7*abla De- 
scrta, i. 250). To pull ii is to inilict an indignity ; 
to have it iforcil»Iy cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace ; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning ; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stioake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before I s])eak a 
wise word,’ says an old writer Pajipe W. Hatchet, 
1589 (cf. Oxford Diet, s.v,), liearded age lending 
imruessivcness to the thing uttered. 

It is among Oiientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic intiuence, that the beard 
has ac(iuired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual is shoNMi in the command not to ‘mar the 
comers of thy beard ’ (Lv lO'^*^) ; the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemjdilied 
in the cutting off one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 S UP), and its 
neglect or iciuoval as a symbol of inourniug is 
relerred to in Job l-“, 2 S 19^^ Ezr 9^, Is 15^, 
Jer 41\ The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history lind illustration in Herod, 
li. 36 : ‘ The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egyi)t they shave theirs 
heads ; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
iieaily have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
w hen death occurs, let their hair grow long, Ixith 
that on the head and that on the chin.’ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Josej)h shaves himself [)efore he enters 
the presence of Pharaoh, Gn 4P*], the priests 
and court officials kept the barbers busy. Some- 
times artificial bearas ivere worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
snuaie at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
of the gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
meiii])ers of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, fiiz/lcd and anointed (cf. Lv 8^^). The 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
the^- .swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, theie is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken ‘as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
of the consigners of the treasure to paradise ’ 
(EB't, s. V,), Such a practice is in keeping with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to 
the ‘ me ’ and ‘ not me.’ wherein all that nertains to I 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name, is assumed to be integrally 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The stoiy goes 
that Selim l. (1512-20) was the first Khalif to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh ul-Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
off my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut off tlicir beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order w'oie a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded ’ 
and the ‘ shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renown, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 

‘ giving eighteen reasons why man was l^und to 
grow a beard, unless he was indifferent as to 
offending the Creator and good taste,’ wdiile 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, arguing that the beai d 
was a Divinely provided chest - protector, and 
adding, ‘ were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon, or Enemy of the Beard, a satire on 
the effeminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 
grow after the fashion of the Greek philosopheis. 
Samuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(cd. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage : ‘ Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badg^o of liis Pfofe.ssion, and Length of 
i that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
' Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too.’ Monumental and other evidence 
show's that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of tlio 
priestess of Athene (i. 175 ; viii. 104)], about which 
period the Romans submitted their chins to 
barbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cat off’ their beards, while the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower classes weie 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, and under 
Norman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
ceased to shave. The part that fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard is not whollv removed from the domain of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of which 
‘custom,’ as Pindar says (Herod, iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all.* The Spaniaras shaved off’ their beards 
because Philip v. could not grow one; and the 
French did the same because Louis xill. was beard- 
less ; while the latter people, a century earlier, w ore 
beards in imitation or Francis i., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
‘ three hairs from a French king’s beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the roval letter or charter 
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were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment or all promises made in the document itself ’ 
(EBr^y s, v.). 

Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of JUncoln’s Inn 
prohibited wearers of beards from sitting at the 
great table unless they paid double commons.’ 
Then came (fe?np. Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yearly tax of 3s. 4d. But 
the impost (which Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Russia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of LondoHy Stow records that in 1563 
‘ Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
a beard. He was tlie first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The well-known Vandyke 
portraits of Charles I. and of the Cavaliers show 
what mode of trimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles II. came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
tlio individual liable to assault and insult, and 
that it met ^\ith opposition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
such interference with individual liberty on so un- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 

Literature.— In addition to authorities cited above : Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology y Cambndgfe, 1004, pp. 
354-301), and Social Knglandy London, 1894, i 480, in. 573 , 
Perrot, Ait, in Chaldeay li. 137 ; art, * Beard,* in in. 403. 

Edward Clodd. 

BEAST (Apocalyptic),— See Antichrist. 

BEATIFICATION. — i. Definition. — Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal authority, that a person who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured wdth a 
public veneration, and be formally styled Beatufi 
or Bcata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church ; it is permitted in 
a particular iliocese or country, or by a particular 
religious order or other associated body. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person wdio has received beatification allow'ed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is 
thus a prepaiatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization (y.v.) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2. History. — The present custom dates fi’om a 
Bull of Uilian VIII. in 1634 (Ccclestis Hiernsalem 
civeSy July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authoiity on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xi v. (Lambertini), ae ServorumDei Beatific 
catione et Bmtorum Canonizatione. It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawm ; e.g, it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to be regarded as canonized or only beatified 
(de Servornrn Deiy etc., tom. i. cap. ix.). It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, from its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 


l^lycarp (Eusebius, Hist. EccL iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it dill'ers essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or senii-Divine, but merely 
as those whose virtues bad been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G. Boissier, ‘Apotln^osc’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs grecques 
et romaines^ t. i. pp. 323-327). But none the 
less many rites and symbols common to the 
Christian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in tne Christian hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analogy and surviving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Lcs L^gendes hagiographique^y Brussels, 
1906). Bellarniine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church for Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, etc. (Controv.y Paris, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs (q.v,)y ivliose relics 
were regarded with reverence, and on whose 
tombs altars were set up (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrHieny 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.). But no public veneration was allowed 
except by authority of the bishop. Registers of 
tliose who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. ‘ From 
these diptychs came the kalendars, and fiom 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologich ’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon Nationed Character y illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English SaintSy Hampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera- 
tion w^as not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘ confessors,’ i,c. those in wdiom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue ; and it soon spread still 
more widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
diflerent usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Rome (cf, Duchesne, Liber FontiflcaliSy tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, II id, Dumit, 
in PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi- judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine service. 
There has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus betw'een beatifi- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Pontill* (so T. Oitolan, in Dictionnaire 
de Thiologie Catholiquey Paris, 1905, fasc. xv. 
col. 1632) ; but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
in the Eastern Churcli) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vitay by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the preliminaries 
which now precede beatification. The bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘ Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Rome. If it is regarded as 
sufficient, the Pope issuers a decree by which the 
cause of ‘ the venerable servant of God ’ is intro- 
duced to the Congregation of Sacred Rites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable ’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method. — Beatification is of two kinds — 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
Church, but to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as grounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory VII., all eventually 
canonized saints (for comparatively modern evi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St. 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S, Osmund^ 
Wilts Records Society, 1901, pp. 108-110). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedict xiv. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification (op, cit, lib. i. 
cap. lii. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church has come to accept without 
any such delinite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see Canonization), it 
appears that the brief of Alexander iv., De reliquiis 
et veneratione sanctorum^ 1170 (in Corpus juris 
Canoniciy 1. iii. tit. 45), was tlie first definite 
reservation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdrawn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to bo within the rights even of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 
1760, tom. vii. f. 276 : * duo copulative requiruntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita ut nec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec miracula sine virtutibus sufficiant ’). 
From the time of Alexander Vll. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict XIV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation, 
of Rites. ‘ Postulators ’ are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim : a ‘ Promoter of the Faith * 
(popularly known as Advocatus Diaboli) has the 
duty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modem pro- 
cess, in the case of the ‘ English Martyrs,’ is 
described in Cainm, Lives of the English Martxjrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14 ff.). But the decision, 
tliough given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Cliurch is not reached until the process is com- 

f )leted by canonization (cf. Benedict XIV., op. cit. 
ib. i. cap. xlii. n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck off the list of Beati. The 
Po]^ is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize such a decree. 

beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 

f ation of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 
>ecreta Authentica, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; (2) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See ; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession ; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church ; (5) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where it is not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article Canon- 
ization. 

Litbraturr —Benedict xiv.,de Servorum Dei Beatifications 
et Beaiorum Canonizations^ Ist ed., 4 vols., Bologna, 1734-1738, 
completed in Benedicti XIV Pont. Opt. Max. Opera Omnia, 
Venice, 1767 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 16 vole., Rome, 1787-1792); Ferrari, Prompta Biblio- 
theca Canonica, Rome, 1766, and Paris, 1884 ; Gardellini 
Decreta Axithentica Congregations Sacrorum Rituum, Rome, 
1898-1901 ; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnatre de TlUologie 
Catkolique, fasc. xi., Paris, 1903 ; Beccari, in Catholic Encyclo- 
pctdia, 11 . 364-369, New York, 1908. W, H. HUTTON. 

BEATING AND STRIKING. -See Striking. 
BEATITUDE.— See Blessedness. 

BEAUTY. — It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, has received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
general history of ideas the most outstanding 
theories of the Beautiful, with the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. The subject will be 
dealt with under the following heads ; (i.) in Greek 
philosophy, (ii.) in the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, (iii.) in the pnilosopliy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modern philosophy, (v.) in contem- 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. In Greek Philosophy.— IlXxq Greek is a 
born artist, and his education aflbrds him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless, the appearance of aesthetic 
theories comes very late in Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and oefore the age 
of iWicles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
true systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
all the aesthetic theories of the Greeks : Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things. If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theories which have 
successively held favour in the schools : (1) the 
Platonic-Aristotelian theory, and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory. 

I. Platonic-Aristotelian theory. — We do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their difterent works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 
posium, First Hippias, Gorgias, and a few books 
of the Bepublic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his metaphysics, that he will de«al more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially clealt with. 

Tne intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in aesthetics is so close that their doc- 
trines may be summarized together, as follows : 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta- 
physical elements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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multiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation ; the study of order is the 
aesthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic - Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. ‘ I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning ; but . . . understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which are formed out of them ; 
... for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful’ (PhilebuSy 51 ; Jowetts 
Dialogues of Plato^y 1892, iv. 625). Aristotle 
likewise writes rb ykp KaXbv iv Kal rdfei, 

‘ Beauty consists of order united to magnitude ’ 
(PoctieSy vii. 4). And Plato applies his theory to 
the elements of the universe — air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figuies, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful — in the same 
way as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

In the case of a body, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
(suavitas color is) y as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenoidum, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
uphohleis of this conception, and we shall see that 
IMotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. 

(5) The beautiful is the good* — This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice IS the deformity of the soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of the word /caXo/cd- 
yadbs. Is not Thersites, in Homer, both ill- 
favouied in body and evil in heart? ‘Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you 'will be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more l)eautiful than either’ (Plato, Be- 
public y vi. 508 ; Jowett, op. cit. iii. 210). And 
Avhen we remember that the central idea of Plato’s 
metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand liow defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘ The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with B(inard : ‘ Quand on signale ici un 
gland proxies dans la science du beau, on se 
trompe^ (‘L’Esthdtique d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor. ctpolit. 1887, p. 683). 

This short account of the Platonic-Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quires a few further remarks. (1) Naturally the theories which 
have just been expounded are influenced by the differences of 
doctrine in metaphysics that separate these two great Greek 
minds. For Plato, reality (and, jonsequently, beauty, order, 
and hannony) is enthroned in a supra-sensual world, of which 
things perceived by our senses are only a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma- 
nent in well-ordered beings, where our intelligence perceives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina- 
tion. (2) Aristotle agrees with Plato in separating the beauti- 
ful from art, the latter having its whole raison d'Hre in the 
imitation of nature, as such, without taking into 

account the adsthetic value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it is an imitation of the actual, art is somewhat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 
production and diffusion of morality. (3) Plato and Aristotle 
(especially the latter) imply in certain texts that the beautiful 
8h(mld make an impresswny and that it gives us pleasure ; but 
neither of them analyzes the nature or this pleasure or the 
psychical activities that produce it. The objectwe and onto- 
logical point of view dominates their esthetics. 

2. Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory.— In the 
3rd cent, of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new aesthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Enneads. The lirst chapter of Book VI. 
is devoted to ‘ BeautV*’ There are in his doctrines 
two distinct parts. 

(а) First, there is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platonic-Aristotelian argu- 
ment. ‘ Is it, as everybody holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, with the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight ? 
In this case, since the beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be found in anything simple y 
it can appear only in composites. The whole alone 
is beautiful ; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful ; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things’ {Enneads^ 
i. 6). 

(б) Secondly, there is a constructive part. The 
new argument may be given thus : Beauty is a 
transcendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘ Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being * 
{Enneads y v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a primary being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor : the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and its spatial 
diflusion — an image borrowed from Plato’s Be- 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 

‘ Eveiwthing shines in the world of intelligence. 
... In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is fire ’ (EnneadSy v. 8, § 10 ; cf. i. 6, § 3, 
and j)assini). It is of great importance to notice 
tliat the glory of light (dyXaia) has, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows : — The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in tlie proportion in which 
his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature ; but, with his 
eye fixed on the Xbyoiy or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour to reach the very source from 
which all life springs, and in accordance with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. In the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers.— I ndebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed and even accentuated itssesthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many (e.q. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the wonc of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the work of God, more 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathers* 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks. St. Augustine, the most representa- 
tive, who, in his youtli, wrote a treatise efe PulchrOy 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic- Aristo- 
telian theories. ‘Omnis corporis pulcritudo est 
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partiiini congruentia cum quadam coloris suavi- 
tate ’ (de, Civitate Dei, xxii. 19). He has bequeathed 
to us a famous definition of the conception of 
order : ‘ Ordo est pariuni disi)ariunique rerum sua 
loca tribuens dispositio ’ (ih. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
^ito adopt the Neo-rlatonic theories. The latter 
exercisea great influence on the jesthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful. 

iii. In the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, — It was principally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the idefis of Beauty in the Micldle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the 18th century. 
We know only one short w’ork, de Pulcro, belong- 
ing to this j)eriod. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im- 
mediate disciples. Among the great Scholastics, 
ideas on aesthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of pseudo-Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts ; and a new thought is evident 
in them. The Beautiful no longer appears under 
urely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 
lit as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them : the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers. 

(1) Subjective aspect of the Beautiful, — Aesthetic 
activity is an activity of perception : ‘ Pulcrum 
respicit vim cognoscitivam ’ (Summa Thcol, i. 
qufc.st. 5, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by tlie eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific^ 
enioyment, the pleasure ot the Beautiful ; ‘ Unde 
pulcra dicuntur qua^ visa placent’ (ib.). (Here 
‘visa’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an mstlictic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
appears a profound difl'erence between the pleasure 
of the Beautiful and the jdeasurc of the Good : we 
enjoy the Good by taking possession of the object 
itself, and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. ‘ Et sic patet quod pulcrum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod l>onum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet apjietitui, pulcrum autem 
dicatur id cujus apprehemsio placet’ (ib, 1* 2*^®, 
qiucst. 27, art. 1). 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful, — It is quite 
Avrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism. The theory that was un- 
animously accepted was the PI atonic- Aristotelian, 
brqadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphysical theories of Beauty. Older and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful ; ordo, magni- 
tude, integritas, debita proportio, cequalitas 
nnmerosa, commensuratio partium elegans, etc. 
‘Unde pulcrum,’ says St. Thomas, ‘in debita 
pronortione consistit ’ (ih, i. qux*bt. 5, art. 4). And 
a*sthetic order is closely connected, on the one 
hand, with the form of beings (forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex parte forma?’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the, 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 


naturae conveniens est pulcritudo ’ (ib, P 2**, quxst. 
64, art. 1). 

(3) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
Claritas pidcri,— The order of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire satisfaction which engenders 
aesthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is (‘ resplendentia,’ ‘ supersplendens 
Claritas’), and the more cesthetic will oe tlie value 
that the impression experienced possesses. 
Although the Scholastics maKe use of the theories 
of pseudo -Dionysius regarding the li^ht of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo- Platonism, Avith which 

I iseudo - Dionysius Avas inspired. While for 
’lotinus the theory of light has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
tlie object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view^ this is a noteworthy 
conquest on tiie part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. In modern philosophy, -^Y rom the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modern philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance and extent ; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
.separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to aesthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of tins development. And 
indeed it is a factor Avhose incontestable influence 
we are bound to recognize. Artistic culture, 
greatly aided by arclijcological excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 
prepared the Avay for the disimssion of the great 
problems of Beauty. But there seems to be a 
second reason : the progress of psychological 
research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of xstiietic phenomena ; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modern and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
aspect, i,e, as a psychic fact. 

As the development of modern icsthetics has a 
(jourse parallel to that of philosojihy, M^e shall 
folloTi' the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon: (1) philosophy from Descartes to 
Kant (17tn and 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philo.sophy 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kantian philosophy (19th 
cent. ). 

I. From Descartes to Kant. — Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
aesthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism, — The Emj)iricist8, reducing all 
our conscient states to sensation, understand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in us, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784) ; and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the best 
expression of the leading ideas of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitled Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Sublime and the Beautiful. Nearly all these 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, tne sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of things beautiful. 

(2) nationalism. — Among the intellectualists or 
rationalists (ratio, ‘ reason ’), who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
aesthetics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired W Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.c. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
play such a prominent part in tlie Cartesian 
doctrine. For some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
(TraiU dn Beau, 1715), the Beautiful is something 
that may be approved of just like a theory, and 
Boileau expresses this intellectual ism when he 
writes in his Art Boutique-, ‘Mais nous que la 
raison h ses regies engage. ’ But Leibniz introduces 
into lesthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns aesthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
{esthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that inysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In order to understand the whole meaniiipf of this statement, 
we should have to give a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarch i , which arranges 
all the monads and the monadic activities in a grand order. 

r^ch mona<l differs in perfection from that winch precedes it, 
and from that immediately following, by infinitely small differ- 
ences ; the activities or the representations of each monad — 
and, therefore, of the monad that w'e are — differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
representations (* obscure ideas’) and our most conscient 
(‘distinct ideas’) there is room for an indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior in quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things ; it is the CQt\fnsed^ 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon lx)tze says that German rosthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. 

Baumgarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is the author of the first treatise on Beauty 
(jEsthetica et jEstheticorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty with obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolfhan classification of the 
sciences, cesthetics Ixjcomes a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(1743-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786). ‘ Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘ vanishes 
away as soon as we try to analyze it.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgrunde der schoneh Wissenschaften, 1748- 
1750) thus expresses himself: ‘The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked eye. Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2. In Kantian philosophy. — The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s aesthetics 
m^e as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics ; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the Kritik 
der reinen praktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 


faculty, the source of contemjilation and sentiment. 
This is tlie subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely u fact (Hume), 
but a law. Beauty is an attribute, not of things, 
but of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an aesthetic judgment which unites alt men by 
reason of their nature (synthetic judgment a 
priori) to a subject when that sulqect calls dis- 
interested contemplation into free jilay. The 
object of representation is intended to please me 
— subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this linahty ; to be 
conscious of it would be to break the charm. 

‘ Schonheit ist Form der Zweckma.^sigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
Z weeks an ihr wahrgenommen wird ’ (Kritik d. 
Urtheilskraft, I. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the sub- 
lime is the result of our subjective powerlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 

‘ Erhaben ist was uns erhebt.’ 

3. In post-Kantian philosophy.-— The chief cur- 
rents of modern philosophy and oesthetics after 
Kant are : — 

(1) Post-Kantian criticism in Gc/vnuny (first half 
of 19th cent.). — Powerful in itself, the new theory 
proposed by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 
Romanticism in Germany and the aesthetics of the 
philosophy of Konigsberg, and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Schelling — philosophers as well 
as litUrateurs) dominates all modern criticism. It 
is true that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as w’ell {is by the realistic 
critics : the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘ego absolute’ of Fichte, the ‘absolute’ 
of Schelling, the ‘mind’ of Hegel, the ‘will’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-1805) returns to the 
theory of ^day. To ‘ play ’ is to contemi»late 
phenomena with an utter indillerence as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does {esthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence : ‘ Man is truly man only when he plays.’ 
It is intimacy with the Beautiful that i>roduces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kantism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘ Vom Erhabenen,’ Brief c, uber die asthet- 
ische Erziehitng des McnschcngeschlcA'htes, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, aesthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made aesthetic activity and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that winch 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, where Schelling w as a profcb^or along with 
Fichte and then with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identilied the imagination 
of the poet with the productive imagination of 
the Ego ; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with the movement called Ironism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre- 
sentative value, or about the public wdio make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools tor half a century. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Artis the last step in the dialectic pro- 
cession of the Logos. When tlie mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its develo|>ment sketched 
in the Phanomenologie des Gastes (D^iTi), and when, 
in conformity w ith the threefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Religion, and Philosophy. Art, 
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and the Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
* perfect identity of the ideal and the real.* 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may be con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this high position in the cycle of 
psychic activity (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lun^, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize only its representa- 
tion ( ‘ Vorstellung ’). But besides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal \yorld, which is directed by the 
a priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
‘ the immediate intuition * of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing- in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the sesthetic contemplation. As sucli, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of tlie penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power — a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
ing the A>ocs of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herhar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.). — The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction : there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herbart made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
aesthetics of content (‘ Gehaltsilsthetik ’) of tlie 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the {esthetics 
of form (‘ Formaastlietik’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among its most zealous derenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the i 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des I 
Schonen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann^ 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
(Allgemeine Aesthetik als Forviwissenschaft, 1865), 
The Hegelian party ^^as not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carri^re (Aesthetik, 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
^Esthetics. 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all alVected by tne preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism,— \n France, during the 
first half of the 19th cent.. Cousin (1792-1867), by 
his lectures in the Sorbonne, and then through bis 
influential official po.sition8, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (1818), 
gave prominence to an aesthetic made up of fine 
phra.ses and pom|>ous homage to the Ideal, which 
he identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. They are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Reid. The same tendencies are to be seen in 


de Lamennais, although he followed another 
direction of thought-traditionalism (De VArt et du 
bean, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin’s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours d^esthttimie (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science dubeau (\%^\), by Charles Ldvfique, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the century 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in Franco. 

(4) The aesthetics of ^Positivism, — Sensualism, 
represented at the beginning of the 19th cent, by 
Condillac in France and the Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for aesthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears with renewed 
vigour under the form of Positivism, which may 
be called a sensualism suited to contemporary 
minds, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, however, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant logician ; but after 
the system seemed perfectly balanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his Principles of Psychology to a study 
of the genesis of aesthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
however, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in ‘ play,’ i.e, in the exercise of an excess of 
activity independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be useful. And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly * from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases with the pro- 
gress ; the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time will its members have for ‘ play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in Ids noteworthy 
work, Philosophic del^ art (\SQ5), studies art as a social 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts — such as literature and politics — to factors or 
primordial facts, which are three in number ; race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of view, 
aesthetics become.s, in the author’s words, ‘ a kind 
of botany, applied, not to plants, but to human 
works.’ M. J, Guyau emphasizes, while exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of develoj^ing sympathy and 
social life (HArt au point de vue sociotogique, 1889 ; 
ProbUrnes de Vesthttique contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-aesthetics , — The increasing progress of 
physiological sciences and of the application of 
psycho-pliysiology to the study of aesthetic states 
lurnished a new element of research during the 
latter part of the 19th century. Helmholtz in Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful. Fechner (Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. 

V. COKTEMPORARY TENDENCIES,— the 
last ten years the number of works treating of 
(esthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart since 1906 a Zeitschrift fur 
Aesthetik und allgemeine Kuntswissenschaft, under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, which allows largo 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these writings, with a few exceptions, show 
this common characteristic : Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. The salient features of modern 
(esthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the Aesthetics 
of our own time. 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, Is again received into favour — not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psycliological Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn (Allqemeine Aesthetik^ Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the 'results obtained to transcend- 
ental ground (‘ ins Transcendentale umschreiben’). 
Stephan Witasek (Grundzuge der allgemeinen 
Aesthetiky Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies ; and a Uerman critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on aesthetics, 
is able to write: ‘Jede wissenschaftlich begrUn- 
dete Aesthetik, von welchen Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fulirt immer auf Kant zuruck * 
(Archiv fur GeschicMe der PhilosophiCy 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-aesthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories ; pupils of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to aesthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Grosse publishes a work on the origin of art 
(Die Anfange der Kunsty Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894) ; J. Vblkelt (System der Aesthetik, Munich, 
1903) makes {esthetics ‘ normative and experi- 
mental * ; while, in another line of observation, 
we trace the develomnent of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps (Aes- 
thetiky Leipzig, 1903), whose opinion is that the 
only raison d'itre of aesthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final analysis 
rests on the Eiv/uhlung (^mxv^Lte feeling’). Karl 
Groos (Der asthetische GenusSy Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lii)p8, follows the same 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internal an«alyhis. The same may be said of V^ron’s 
treatise (U EstkHiquey Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of L6chalas (£tudes estM- 
tiqiceSy 1902). Even if these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of tneir investigations. The Italian pro- 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, whose treatise on ajsthetics 
(Estetica come scienza delV Espressione e Linguistka 
qeneralCy Milan, 1902) is translated into .several 
languages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes : ‘ Beauty does not belong 
to things ; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy ’ ; and he holds 
that a\sthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 
general conception. Kuskin, whose ideas are 
known in France througli Rol3ert de la Sizeranne 
(Buskin et la religion de la heauU)y occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. Conclusion, — From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of resthetical doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. 

By studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established esthetics on firm and 
fertile soil — that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies, 
as well as in the centres of advanced civilization ; 
let us ancalyze the w'orks to which we ascribe the 
character of beautiful, that we may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art which they produce ; 
let us studj' the physiolo^cal phenomena that 
accompany this delicious thrill of our conscient 
being when it perceives the Beautiful ; let us, above 
all, determine by examination of our consciousness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, followed by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure which can be compared witn no other in 
the scale of emotions. 

But is it sufficient to regard merely the impression 
produced ? Are we in the study of the Beautiful to 
lose all interest in the a‘sthetical factors springing 
from the object ? Surely not. Contemporary philo- 
sophy is wrong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
aporning psycholo^ with its spoils. On the ques- 
tion whetiier the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, we a^ee with the Greeks : Beauty is an 
attribute of tnings. But we complete the Greek 
point of view by adding the modern : Beauty is not 
an ahsolutCy but a relativCy conception. It exists 
neither as a physical fact nor as a psychic fact ; 
it is the result of a close connexion between an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropriate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes were 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle : Beauty re- 
sides in order, out, we add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a work of 
nature or of art is to be aisthetic, it must he mani- 
festy evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen order, the more complete and more jienetrat- 
ing will be the contemplation of the percipient 
mind : consequently the more beautiful will the 
work be. 

Litkraturb. — C. B^nard, UE»tfUtique d*Arx$toie et de see sue- 
cesseurs, Farm, 1887 ; E. Vacherot, Ilutoire critiqite de Vtcule 
d* Alexandrie, Paris, 1846-51 ; M. de Wulf, Jktuiies histongues 
8ur VesthHujue de saint Thomas d'Aqmn, Louvain, 1896. Works 
on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few gfeneral 
histones of »8thel ICS can be mentioned : H. Lotze, Geschichte der 
Aesthetik in Deutschland, Munich, 1868; E. von Hartmann, 
Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant, Berlin, 1886 ; Max Scbasler. 
Kritische Oeschichte der Aesthetik, Berlin, 1872 ; Bernara 
Bosanquet, History of uEsthetir, Lond. and N.Y. 1892; B. 
Croce, Estetica come scienza delV Ksvressione e Linguisttca 
generate, Milan, 1902 ; W. Knight, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
2 vols., London, 1891-93. MaUKICE DE WULF. 

BEPIYA, BERIYA.-A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 57,489, most of whom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pation.s. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, who 
pretend to be Muhammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hindu gods ; others tatu girls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth ; others, again, are acrobats, 
bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Beriyas of 
the United Provinces are pilferers and petty 
thieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance inaicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Poms (wh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. R’sley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal ; but Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Musalman accord- 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he dwells. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 
panthis or Sikhs, while some are Pachpiriyas. It 
18 extremely unlikely that people in this stage of 
culture can have really adopted the faith of Nanak 
or of Kabir ; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (wh. see) cult. In 
the United Provinces, wliere they are in a much 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they wor- 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
the form of Devi, K&li, or Jualainukhi. Many of 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who is prob- 
ably a Muhammadan saint like him of Amroha, 
but is identified by the Beriyfts with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend moie 
upon the cultus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and rarelv employ Brahmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 

Litkraturb. — R sjendral&la Mitra, Memoirs Anthropological 
Society f iii. 122 flf. ; Kisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 
83 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1896, i. 242 ff. W, CrOOKE. 

BEELZEBOUL.— See Baalzebub. 
BEGGARS, BEGGING.~See Charity. 

BEHISTON. — Locality and name. — Be- 

histOn is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
— presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
— about sixty miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

The name at present made use of by the nelffhbourlnff in- 
habitants is Bisitun or Bisutun, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small villag-e in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse the relation, as the termina- 
tion -situn sug^^ests ‘columns* {situn — Hkr sthund), and the 
opening part may be bazah or the like (^Skr. bahu). Thus the 
name would mean ‘ high columns,* referring to the lofty, and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most in use 
among Westerns is Behistiin, or Bahistun. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian Yaqut, by Sir H Hawim- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (a.d. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as rh Bayiorravov opo?. 

2. Inscriptions. — The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behistun famous, as they 
are perhaps the most important of their kind 
which have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at alwut 600 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular clitt. They occupy, 
all included, a space of about 60 feet in breaath 
and 20 in height. 

3. The language in general. — The Inscriptions 
are written di three languages — Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian — in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are m(Sl*e 
naturally to be regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly the fact, as there are 
several section.s in the l^ersian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the I’ersian. The Persian Inscrip- 
tion con.sists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions — 
about 2 feet — runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions. — The sculptured figures of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseudo- 
Smerdes ( Sinerdis), or Bardiya, is jirostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8 ins. 
in height, wdth two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
fnine prisoners is only 3 ft. 10 ins. , w hile Aurarnazda, 
under the shadow of whose w ings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 
2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is wTitten his name with 
his crime: ‘This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, “ I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus. 
Similar inscriptions in tlie three languages ajipear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regards 


them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 
left of the sculptures, as they face us. The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
remler the Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof w'hich has actually come to light: for 
what appear to be really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bnh, Miscellen, pi. 9, p. 2411’., quoted by King and 
Thompson, p. 179). 

5. The Old Persian language.— The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written is, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
daughter of the Avesta speech ; and it is the direct 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements.* 

We have recurring examples of a dialect common to tlie 
Avesta and the Daric. The pronoun dnn, dim, e.g., is Daric 
and Avestan, but not Vedic ; the w'ord ydnd, ‘.a boon,’ has no 
such application in the Veda, but it is familiar in this sense in 
both Avesta and inscription ; such an expression as Hhe ri^ht 
path ’ in its unmistakably figurative sense is very Oathic ; the 
proper name Fravarti also is Av. Fravashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent; and so uith the pronoun ava, ‘yon.’ 
‘This earth and yon heaven’ occurs in tlie Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Daric-inscriptional preserves some of the Avesta-Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta, as against those of the later Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these is the termination of the 
nom. plu. masc. of the a declension in -aha, Av. -aoiihb (cf. the 
Vedic -dsas, as against the later Indian -as ; see also some of 
the infinitives). It would be an exag^geratioii to say that the 
inscnptional was at all at the same st^ige of ‘ preservation ’ or 
‘deterioration’ as the language of the Avesta. Its distance, 
as a spoken dialect, from the Uathic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored in Avestan 
or in Sanskrit. 

6 . Religion of the inscriptions.— The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, tlioso of the Avesta. 

(a) Aurarnazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura (su-)Medhds (or Asura Mahndhds), 
Notice the fall of the h in the inseriptional Aura 
iox Ahura. Was not this owing hero to the strong 
accent upon d in dura (cf. Vedic Asura)"i\ The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the gods.’ 
There can be but One ‘greatest of the gods’ — 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘Supreme Being.’ 
The ‘ other gods’ referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods were said to have been created by Ahura — 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods ’ do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism) — whereas 
Amesha-spentas w*ere originally His attributes. 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pres.sional manifestations of God-unity w hich the 
w^orJd had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
80 the name is most effective ; it is the ‘ Jdfe- 
8pirit-Lord,’ the ‘Great-Creator,’ or the ‘Great- 
Wise-One’ — infinitely more impres.'^ive than our 
English w’ord ‘God,^a term possibly of heathen 
origin. 

(0) Other so-called gods , — Besides Aura there are 
Mithra and Armhita^ two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions ; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies betw een personifica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions, l^r 
where are the Amesha-spentas upon the Inscrip- 

* Take even a few words like daustar, with which cf. the 
forms from Av. zui, zaoia, Indian \ see also dost, with 
which cf. Av. zast, Indian hdsta, etc. 

t We do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expres^ h throughout the Inscriptions, for the ‘ rough 
breathing ’ may have been left to be understood ; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greek. 
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tions (as has often been, perhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, wnere is Angra Mainyu^i 

(c) The absence of the Amesha-sj^entas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent m the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Gathas, or perhaps in the 
pre-Gathic and other literature of North Iran, 
but any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
Avesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Ragha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda- worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-khshatra, which 
may be A{r)sha + khshathra; Vahuka, which 
recalls Vohu of Vohu-manak ; and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatdt appears bodily in 
that of the province Harauvatl), The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theopornpus [the latter only about 
two centuries after Darius], where tlie ‘six gods’ 
of the Persians retain all their moaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘ unschatzbar ’). Darius knew — as he 
must have known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it — that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do witli those glorious principles of Truth 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon tlie 
tablets, as well as with lienevolence. Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing l^ower, Weal and Death- 
lessness. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced By preiudice— a diseased passion which is 
also universal elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Maga (Mcfgha) was 
probably originally a purely Gathic concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

(d) But how as regards A ngra Mainyu ? Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub-kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘ lie lied ’ occurs 
throughout ; the Draugha is the Avesta Draoghay 
a variant of the Druj, * she-Devil of the Lie,’ lirst 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
in the Inscriptions, although tiie language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel us 

* As the Avesta has it, a Moghu^bUhy * Mapfian-hater * ; the o 
in Moghu takin^f the place of a in Magha, This is simply due 
to epenthesis, anticipatinff the final u, whereby a -f u = o ; 
while the final u in place of a is a mere shifting of the suffix. 
A great many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 
might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Qathic 
Magay but they will not question that with Av. Moghu. 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and relinernent of ideas as would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacity 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘ seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. Darius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, but he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

(e) Devd. — Let us not fail to notice here another 
marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Daric Mazda-woiship as a separate strain 
from that of Kagha. Strange to say — and, we 
might almost add, fortunately — the most sacred 
name Devd is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Kagha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Ragha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Baga [Bagha) wem the word made use of 
upon the Inscrijitions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
beiim or beings believed in — in fact, ‘ goodness ’ 
is fmly implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West — as Devdy DeiiSy 
ZlOy Diay Dews. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly) 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering upon his central province, it 
nowhere appears for good or ill upon his Inscrip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘ intention ’ in 
such an omission. This would be to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous thougli they were. 
It is more likely that the omission was purely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda-woiship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original — judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word — 
than that which was developing witli such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon ditt’erentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in tlie new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a g'l/cm-pre- Vedic type jire vailed not 
only in Persia proper, but everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had api)eared, and 
indeed before future Bishis ever invaded the 
southern peninsula. * 

(/) Dualism. — Close upon this follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, witli his 
teachers, accepted dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into gi eater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘god ’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this ail the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a doctrine. t He saw, as most people — if dimly — 

* Attention should be called to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus in 2 Ch 3623, as in Kzr where he is cited as speaking 
of the Almighty as ‘the God of heaven.* W’as not this Deiody 
* Heaven -gou,* pure and simple? The expression seems un- 
doubtedly exilic. 

t See Yasna zxx. 
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ftaw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards f^ood and evil were the more dis- 
tinctly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud their hymns to devds 
(beings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence u^n the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writings. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side with adoration (see above) ; and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question — 
though a somewhat fine one— of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
excessive ‘ dualism ’ of the NT with its Satanic and 
demoniac manifestations, though a definite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question w'herever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of tlie OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, \vhich demands a word of atten- 
tion here in view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohini and the 
gods of the nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of the existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews — leaders or 
laymen — ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
dialxjlical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, umier 
the ejre and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem ; but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. They may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countryiy 3 n 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper ; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions ? 

(q) Eschatoloqy , — Where, amid all their contents 
ana allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions ? The Avesta is one 
mass of eschatology, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharivsa- 
ism are quite full of it? Where is it in the 
Behistun inscriptions ? Where is the Avestan and 
the exilic final judgment in our own pre-exilic 
theology ? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian panels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit Justice, I^ve, and Order, as archangels ? t The 
^notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Behistun Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millennium^. 

(h) Soteriology.—Vf Q should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hoi»e as they de- 
nounce offences — both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; but there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic TOoks of 
the OT. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 

* Enk Stave, Vber den Etn/lues des Pareiwmne^ Haarlem, 1898. 

t Cl. the twelve thrones ol Mt 1928 li Lk 22» (cf. Rev 20*). 


sessed with the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good God was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions. 
Darius seems to have risen eacli day with the 
burden of a new civil war within some twenty-three 
nationalities, each with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
aftected, convinced him that God’s activity ex- 
tended to a minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its effect now, 
and noiv only, in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in tlie most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
is his testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God — or so engrossed 
with business — that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the ‘ remembrance of the Creator * (12b if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. be 
correct), but cares little for objective futurity, 
^foheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world ; he sees little 
ditterence between the treatment of the evil and 
the good ; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 
grave. The same appears to be the case with 
Darius. What is true of Behistun holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Kustam, and the other 
Inscriptions ; for, as was said above, the ex- 
piessions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Darius 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent prophet of his 
theology, that theology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and sui generis. It w'as in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of the original elements of tlie primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as said auove, to 
spread over all Iran ; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Fdrsistdn), which was more specifically 
Darius’s liome, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facta. The Behistdn 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
spiritual fervour, in view of these doctrines ; but 
tliey are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were being 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic and 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity — a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

As a valuable specimen of the intense religious fervour of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i- Rustam at the tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis : ‘ A g^reat God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven,! who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king — the one king of many, the 
one commander of many.t I am Darius, the great king, 

King of Kings, § the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 


* Common to the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaic n are, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centuries before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. 

t This expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriptions ; * yon Heaven ’ is also very Avestan in its ring. 

X His authority was effective. 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Darias must have 
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this grreat earth for afar,* the son of Vishtftspa, the Achsamenid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captuiid 
beyond Persia. ... I conquered them— beyond Persia. I brought 
them under my authority. They brought me tribute.! What 
I said to them that they did.t The law which was promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.! [Here follows a list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdomsl. . . . (Thus) saith Darius, As 
Auramazda saw this earth ... in war ...(?) he delivered it 
over to me : t he made me (its) king : I am king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § [or ‘ through my government,’ or ’under my throne* ; 
others render *in place,* *to rights* : but see the same word 
* throne * just under]. What 1 smd, that w*a8 fulfilled as was my 
wish.! If thou thus thinkest ”How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king, What I 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
inazda. Auramazda gave me aid|i till I had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pro- 
vince against . . . hosts (D. For this I pray If Auramazda — 
this may Auramazda afforcl me. 0 man, may what is the com- 
mand of Aurania^a be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
obsolete (or repulsive) to thee. Leave not the right way.** Sin 
not.’ ft 


(t) Darius as a restorer of temples , — As bearing 
upon 2 Ch 36^ and Ezr and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44 f., we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the dyadana^ ‘places of 
sacrifice ’ ; so the Susian and Babylonian trans- 
Ifitions render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or re-construction, of temples in 
general is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
the apaddna in the inscription of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have re(?)- 
placed the images of the Daric-Avestan Anahita 
and Mithra in the apaddna^ which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
dyadana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
‘ iemples this recalls the restoration of the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by C^tus 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achaemenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jewish temple 
all the more credible. 

7 . Political and military history,— -As to the 


adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
geems to have been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
it is seldom applied to a human monarch. Its original use in 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 26?. 

* This expression * for afar * seems thrown in to modify his 
‘universal* statement Notice that the terms were doubtless 
Inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
tenns cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beginning of Ezra as 
originating from Cyrus : * All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord, the God of heaven (Deva?), delivered over unto me.* 

! Notice these emphatic assertions as regards the colossal 
successes ; they are by no means wasted words. 

J He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete ‘ guarantees of peace ’ between some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. 461b, referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 
Ezra. 

§ This is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word adthum 
Just below. 

II This expression, with the most incisive evidence of some 
kind of perianal faith in God, recurs aliout thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
a fervour ever recorded, in view of the necessarily limiM extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
cates a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by what we read in the 
l^salms. 


actual prayer in the first person singular present. 

Note the absolute necessity of recognizing this exhortation 
in the moral sense ; and cf. the G&thic passages where the same 
exp^ssion is us^ (* the straight paths in which Ahura lives . . . 
in the paths of the Good Mind [the good man] . . ., the straight 
L • •» [yoMa 83, 6 ; 84, 12 ; 68, 2]). 

!! Naksh-i’Rustamt 1-22, 81-60. 

X X Recall Herodotus* remark (i. 181) that the • Persians have no 
temples.* 


importance of Daric Behistfin, with its companions 
ana successors, for military and political nistory, 
little needs to be added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Aclioemenian Inscrip- 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were decipliered by our own eminent Kawlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis- 
understood and curiously misleading.* We are 
now assured of those vast political and military 
movements which took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to us 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two centuries or 
more, and which determined what we must regard 
— even if we view them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint— as stupendous religious circumstances, 
which, however trivial they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insignificant they may really have been in com- 
parison with the other great facts which were then 
transpiring in province after province of the Achie- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have ‘ reared her head ’ ; and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach within the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistun. — This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptured 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, how'ever, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
has unfortunately suffered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘ Persian overlord,* one Shaikli 'All 
Khan Zanganah, who, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
memory of his own beneficence in building a cara- 
vanserai at Bisitun and supporting it from the 
tribute of two villages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in lower relief and on a 
smaller scale ; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. In 
the centre is a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crowm him with a wreath. 
He IS unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription t we learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his opponent Meherdates, 
who ivas also a Parthian. Behind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

9. The extensive hewn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge bare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height..'!: 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and aliove the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or platform, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up ana extending forw^ard for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remains of a massive wall. Some writers iiold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 

* Recall amonff Interpretations the truly quaint opinion of 
Ker Porter, that the nine (?) captive kingfs, whose names we now 
read so easily, were the representatives of the ten (?) lost tribes 
of Israel. 

! For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
‘Gotarzes,* has now all but disappeared, see Justi, G/rP ii. 
604 f. 

t See A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past and Present, 
p. 188), who B^s he made a special study of the rock-surfaoe 
and ‘^ed off* its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
(so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be tlie bac^-wall of a palace (so King and 
Thomson). Nothing is written upon it. 

10 . The site of an ancient building. — From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recognized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gdh-i Kai KhosrUy ‘the 
seat of Kai Khosru,* the Sasanian king (A.D. 531- 
578)— possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing furtner to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

11, The monolith. — At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 in 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
iigures in low relief. The central ligure is de- 
scribed as bearded, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-fitting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which may be a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some object, possibly a cup. The legs 
are very thick, and apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like ‘ those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced — the effect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achaernenian, from the absence of 
flowing trousers and balloon-shaped hats ; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the ‘ streamers ’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 

Literaturb.— F or the history ot the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JRAS 
X. 3ff.; Spiegrel, Die altpers, KeUinechnften^ Leipzig, 1881, 
p. 133 ff.; Flemmj^, Beitrage zur Assyriologie, vof. ii. 18U4 ; 
Weissbach, in GlrP, vol. ii. 1896, etc. p. 6411.; Kine, 
Assyp^n Language, 1901, p. 18 ff.; 3ooth, Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneijform Inscriptions, 1902, p. 149 ff.; Williams 
^ckson, Persia Past and Present, 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
Philo, the Achcrmcnids, and Israel, 1906, vol. ii. passim; 
Sayce, The Archceology of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1007. See 
also art. AciiiKMENiANS. L. H, MILLS. 

BEHMEN.— See Boehms. 

BEING. — The term ‘ Being ’ indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
IS usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mology and Psychology. 

I. History of the term. — The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
Western thought is indebted to the Creeks and the 
Germans ; from the one we receive the expression 
6vy from the other the term Din^. With the early 
Greek philosophers are found x6<r/AOj (Parmenides, 
92 ; Heraclitus, 20) and <pvait (Parm. 133 ; Ilerac. 
2). Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
^(TTiF tXvai^ also uses the more suggestive term 
(59, 91); and, according to some authorities, 
Melissus uses Tspl 6 vto% as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Hist. Philos, § 38. 1). Plato selects 

* For other descriptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 
Globus, vol. Ixxxiii. No. 21, June 1908, p. 828 ; Williams Jack- 
ton Persia Past and Present, New York, 1906, p. 210 ff. 


ovala to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as Idla (Rep, vii. 533-534) ; at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by (ih, ix. 585). Aristotle popu- 
larizes dvaicL by placing it first among the categories 
(Met. vi. 1), and reduces Eleatic Being to rb 6v. 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of obala as a concept, and of 6p as a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia. Seneca uses substantia mEp. 113. 4, 
but seems more inclined towards essentia (Ep. 58). 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 33). Mediaeval 
writers vacillate between these classic terms, hut 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, na a 
Christian, lie unites the idea of God with the 
antique obaLa and essentia. ‘ Essentiam dico, (jiim 
ovala Greece dicitur, quani usitatius suhstantiam 
vocamus ’ (de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks tlie 
most general piedicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Kealist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when realia is put as the predicate 
of univcrsalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a realis (Erdmann, § 158). 
Abelard introduces rcaliter into the discussion of 
the problem (Eucken, Gcsch. d.jphilos. Terminal. 
p. 65), wiiile, at a later period, Duns Scotus adds 
realUas (ib. p. 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was inclined to adopt ‘substance’ and ‘essence* 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
(ireek 6y and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
fJui/c (Meister Eck/uirt u. s. Junger, ed. Jostes, pp. 
66, 89, 90, etc.), as also Ding (ib, j>p. 1, 80, etc.). 
Eckhart further employs lourklich (ib. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg the Cartesian originated ‘ ontosojiliy * 
(Mctaphysica de ente quee rectlus Ontosophia, 1660). 
Kant s preference for Ding is w ell known ; Herbart 
%ses real. 

2 . History of the subject.— The 7th cent. b.c. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or ‘ Nature.^ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purely 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘ doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open yiace of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
(Tao Teh King, i. 11) ; yet from it w^ere all things 
produced (ib. ii. 42). Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic Veda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upani^ads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego. As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
‘teaches the Veda, whose philosophic formula is 
found in the following expression ; ‘ That which is 
that subtle essence — in it all that exists has its 
self. It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it 
— tat tvam asi * (Chhdndogya Upan. vi, 8 ff. ). This 
lofty conception of Being was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil du Perron trans- 
lated the Upani^ads, whence it w^as taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
as water, air, ether. In a more worthy fashion. 
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Parmenides develops a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of both not-Beinff and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectualistic to identify Tho^ht and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares that Tninking and Being 
are the same — rb ybp abrb voelv iarlv re Kal ehat (40). 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
— ^CTL yap ehai, jiTjSh d* obK elvai (43-44). This rather 
pointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 
Being exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-B^eing is an appearance which exists only in 
perception— In opposition to this static view, 
Heraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle, and points out that, since all things 
change — irdpra pet — there is no principle of perma- 
nence to be found (see 90-91). Flaws speculative 
philosophy tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
Parmenides, who taught him to seek the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that substance could not be found in ever- 
changing phenomena. Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, which latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, but exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of j 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is j 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
be found in the principle of permanence. The Idea 
possesses Being because it is permanent, while the 
individual thing is unre«al becjiuse it constantly 
changes. In the myth of the Phcedrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the ‘ colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,’ wdiich becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dialogue, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, with 
appropriate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin- 
ciple of Form takes the place of the I’latonic Idea. 
Tliis Form is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others — Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of | 
Being {Met, i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static ; they inculcated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-whole, and God. At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of inwardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con- 
ception of Reality was superseded by ‘ that nature 
which is beyond Being ’ (EnneadSy xiv. ). And that 
which is ultra esse is also ultra percipi, so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction of 
sensus interior y for it is in a more psycholodcal 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence or the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the duhito implies a 
cogito (Beata Vitay § 7 ; Solil. ii. § 1 ; de Trin, x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced (Confess, x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
with the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 


to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him : for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo (Proslog, ii. ). There 
is a second way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the conflicting 
metaphysical mottoes ‘ universalia sunt nomina, 

‘ universalia sunt realia.’ The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato ; it was both internal and universal. For 
modem thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect (Thomas Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Thomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God, The 
voluntarism of Scotus (‘ Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distinc. xlii. [Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by tnem related to the modern 
psychology of the will. 

Modernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medisevalism which, in the instance of Cassiodorus, 
used the term modernus in the 6th cent. ) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with duhitOy and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ‘ Cogito, 
ergo sum^ (Medit, ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while liis Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence, 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modem problem of Being, and 
prepjires the way for Spinoza, whose mediieval fore- 
runner was Averroes. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
— cogitatio and extensio—oi the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world-whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception (Mona- 
dology, § 14) and participate in the one world-plan 
by means of ‘ pre-established harmony ’ (New 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modem metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oppose his 
modern forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being >vith Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it Avas a sort of Sernitism whidi 
led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 
Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know things-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (‘Trans. ^Esthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Rant’s motive for making Space and Tinie 
intuitive does not appear in the * ^Esthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the ‘Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion Avith which one may Avith equal cogency 
argue for the linitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to find the beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressus of representations, 
))ut not ontological progress (Kritik, pp. 605-507). 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole — can never 
be known by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the under- 
standing itself (ti. p. 77 tf.), but the application of 
these is determined by the conditions of a possible 
experience (ib, p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of nournena (ib. 
p. 236). Mathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique of Practical Reason and the Metaphysic 
of morals y where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
‘ postulates ’ of practical reason. 

Komantic philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant's transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation. Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self-positing ‘/cA, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny* (Wissenschaftslehre), 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza ; yet, when Schelling seeks in his Identic 
tatsphilosophie to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an cesthetical method. 
Hegel acoornpUshes this same reconciliation by 
means of the logical evolution of Being, through 
stages of Sduy DasexUy FurstchseiUy which corre- 
^nd to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Psycliology. Realistic 
philosophy in (Germany found expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and nournena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality — 
Wie viel Schein so viel Hxndcutung auf Sein 
{Allgetneine Met, § 307). With this assumption of 
modem Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz ; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Anninas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectualistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation. Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘ world as idea ’ ( V or stellung). 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-in itself, known immediately to the mind 
(Welt als Willeund Vorstellungy § 1). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being — 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human — are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live (iS, 
§§ 21, 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning against the empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable (Met, 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘pure Being* 
as something fictitious (i6. §§ 8, 9). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘ A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour’ (i5. § 30). 

3. The philosophy of Bein^. — The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
the ancient setting of the problem, wnich consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not-Being, modem 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modem conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which | 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions I 


concerning Being in general upon the basis of 
consciousness. 

From the standpoint of methodology, two con- 
siderations seem to ^uide all metaphysical specula- 
tions : on the one side, thought is based u^n the 
principle of Substanccy on the other it is swayed by 
that of Causality, Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
difference between the laws of the mind-— jortn- 
cmium identitatis, principium rationis sufficientis, 
*1116 Principle of Identity, which asserts that 
eveiything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
premise an immutable Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second method of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has witnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with Parmenides, 
Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of tne world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modem philosophy has re cast tnis ditterence 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 
postulate a Substance as the true expression of 
Being, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot qualities unless it exist as something 

superior to them ; >vhile the dynamic principle felt 
I itself confronted by a series of changes for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
I as defended by Aquinas, Descartes, 

Herbart, and I^tze, sought to show how a thing 
must exist before it can act ; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotiis, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
[the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which ruled their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it w%as ‘ No causality without substance ’ ; the 
causalist retorted, ^ Keine Suhstantialitat ohne 
Causalitat^ (Wundt, Syst, d, Philos, p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, substantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato ; 
Scotus’s opposition to Aquinas ; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibniz’s dogmatism. On the purely 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view, it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towaids the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obvious. If anything w, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot be real. The inherent 
weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea- 
voured to relate the w'orld of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sufficient idealism is at 
variance with the notion of creation developed in 
the Timasus, Mediaeval ism, with its idea of Being 
as essentUif could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, placed reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak- 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the substantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through cogito^ as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked upon as something 
intellectual — res cogitans. Moreover, conscious- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosoj^y to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second process, 
feeling enters in, its determining feature, as Herbart 
pointed out, is something which by way of arrest 
liappens to the idea ; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or a cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volitionis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the supremacy or suffi- 
ciency of the intellect. 

Tlie causal view of Being is critical wffiere the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere existence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not account for action which takes place in the 
\\orld. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a thing is what it is, as 
‘ Gold is gold,’ the Law of Suflicient Reason must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘ Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
lire, soluble in at^ua reaia, valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle of Causality is as efficient in 
relating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties ; colour is nothing in 
independence of qualities, from red to violet; 
mina does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Being 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities and 
not transcenden tally to its self, and tlius it is in a 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to substantialism is a paradox. Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, but is the 
causal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thought 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Tiling that changes, not its qualities 
{Met. §§ 21, 24).^ The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s Qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find tne real as the result of 
causality. 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
ongin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in thought (cf. Paulson, Introd, to 
Philos, bk. i. ch. i. ) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be set by practical interests rather than by specu- 
lative ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘ Im Anfang war die That.' In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontologiccal re8j)ect when it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, wdio has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘The will is 
^oundless’ {Welt als Wille nnd Vorstellung^ §20), 
for which reason ho reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Holiding has declared, ‘ As Eros was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view, be represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products’ {Psych, ch. vii. § 1). Such con- 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, while 
not BO characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which rejosed 
in the idea.s of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modern view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
w'orld of phenomena as seen in modern science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is diseuased in 
connexion with monism and dualism (qq. v. ). These 
theories are one remove from the central problem 
of the real, for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material ; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid upon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion with 
philosophy, the issue was not raised until the 
dawn of modernism, when Descartes separated 
mens from corpus, and distinguished res cogitans 
from res extensa. At a later date, Woltf dis- 
tinguished ‘monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had employed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
These two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confine their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan- 
tage on the side of statement, when it declares 
that we are confronted by a twofold series of 
things, between which there is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmuch as it is 
l)etter calculated to avoid certain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
when Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion between mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, which look^ 
upon the motive which arouses lK)dily motion, as 
well as on the stimulus w hich produces sensation, 
as occasional, but not efficient, causes of the 
interaction. Man is innocent of it, as we know 
from the lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincx ; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
Being by liis Cogito^ ergo sunty so the want of 
causal efficiency appears in a Nescio, ergo non 
/ado (K. Fischer, Descartes and his School, tr. 
Gordy, p. 53*2 note). Malebranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation by 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu* 
(Rechermes de la v^rxti, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-established harmony, in accordance with 
which the phases of mind and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks {New System, 1695)— an analogy 
which Geulincx before him had employed (Ethica, 
. 124 note). That which stands in the way of 
ualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal pliases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism of llume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as they leave the way open to a view 
of causa xmmanens, as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World-Ground. A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can sufier no addition to or 
subtraction from tlie given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville {La LiberU et 
le determinisme , 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp diilerence between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ ordo et coniiexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum ’ {Ethica, 
lib. ii. prop. vii,). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
psychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 
iloflUing, who declares that ‘ both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form ’ {Psych, ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, wlio hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his own. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying ‘ Mens est corpus,’ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind and body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
Being which meet upon the same plane ; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmas of the 
prol^lem by relegating the body to a place lower 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem ha-s been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectualism of antiquity; 
while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which with 
the ancients was K6<Tfio%, with moderns natura. 
To be thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a thing receives reality, not by 
partaking of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 
by participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
Aesthetic fitness, by moderns on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
wise to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 

Litbraturb.— I n addition to the works cited in the article, 
special reference may be made to the following : — Bowne, 
Metaphysics, New York, 1882; Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality, London, 1893 ; Eucken, Die Einheit des Qeisteslehens, 
Leipzig, 1888 ; FuUerton, Metaphysics, New York, 1904 ; 
Lotze, Metaphysics, tr. Bosanquet, London, 1887 ; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, 1906; Paulsen, Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, tr. Thilly, New York, 1895 ; Wundt, System 
der Philosophic, Ijeipzig, 1889. 

Charles Gray Shaw. 

BEL. — See Baal. 

BELIAL, BELIAR.— These two names, as 
will be shown below, are but different forms of 
the same word. Belial is the older ; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

I. Belial. — In the AV Belial was usually 
rendered as a proper name, as, c,g,, ‘daughter of 
Belial’ (1 S ; but RV usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial’ becomes in liVm ‘wicked 
woman.’ 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is usea in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
iof certain classes of people. Thus we find ‘ man 
(or men) of Belial’ (1 S 25“ 30“, 2 S 16*^ 20S I’r 
6^^); ‘son (or sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13'^ Jg 19^2 
20^3, 1 S 2^2 1027 25^7, 2 S 23«, 1 K 2F0. is^ 2 Ch 137) ; 
‘daughter of Belial’ (1 S F®) ; ‘person of Belial’ 
(Pr 6^2) . ‘ witness of Belial ’ (Pr 19“) ; ‘ counsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah 1^^ [AV, ‘ a wicked counsellor’]); 
‘thing of Belial’ (Dt 15® [KV ‘base thought’], Ps 
41® (8) [RV ‘an evil disease’] lOP [RV, ‘base 
thing’]). In but two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps 18®* ( = 2 S 22®) the 
‘ wadysof Belial’ (Sy'^D '‘?m) are made synonymous 
with the ‘cords of death,’ ‘cords of Sheol,’ and 
‘ snares of death,’ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
2^ (F®) Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. II V translates it here ‘ the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT : (1) as a genitive, designating a Worthless, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing ; (2) the 
under world ; and (3) a CTeat wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is by far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial has long puzzled Interpreters. It 
is explained in the Talmud {Sanhedrin, 1116) as from 'Sa 
(=* without’) and Siy ( = ‘ yoke ’)— an explanation which Rashi 
echoes (see Rashi on Dt VS^*), Cheyne (loc. cit.) regards it as 
from nSy' '^3 ( = *one may not ascend’). He compares the 
Babylonian matu la tarat, the ‘ land without return,* and be- 
lieves the word to designate * the depth which lets no man 
return,* and so ‘the watery abyss.* These two are not quite 
synonymous in Semitic thought. The ‘land without return* 

* Cheyne, Expositor, 1895, 435-439, held the three uses to mean : 
(1) ‘ subterranean waters ’ ; (2) ‘ hopeless ruin * ; and (8) * worth- 
less scoundrel * ; but this classification does not seem so accurate. 
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would Buit the meaning in Pa 18® (=2 8 22®) only.* Garvie 
(Hastings* DB^ s.v.) thinks Sa may be for Sva, and Sv' philo- 
logically changed from the whole meaning ‘lord of the 
forest ’—an etymology which, so far as the present writer can see, 
has nothing to commend it. Hommel (jBxpT viii. 472) regards 
it as a transliteration of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Oheyne had previously compared It— a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a journey to the lower world 
(cf. Jastrow, Bel, of Bah, and Ass, pp. 417, 575, 688, 689, and | 
593). Baudissin (ExpT ix. 40flf.) and Oxford Heb, Lexic^ 
(p. 116a) hold to the etymology Sy’ '^3 = * without worth.* iT 
is a goc^ Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
* avau ' ‘ profit.* This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
passages. Baudissin regards the meaning^ wickedness * os late. 
Moore remarks (‘Judges’ [19®^] in Inter, Crit, Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
with Belili ; Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 18®, while at the end of the Babylonian 
poem called ‘ IshtaPs Descent,’ Belili is a sister of 
Tammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
application to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also be natural. Briggs (‘Psalms,’ in ICC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘ worthless ’ as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signili- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2. Beliar,— Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid I having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of tlie name is in the Sibylline Oracles^ 
ii. 167 and iii. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil power of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Rome. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah^ Beliar f is mentioned in the 
following passages : 1®* ® 2^ 3^^* 4^* 5^* 

He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has ruled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan ; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (2^) to have ‘ turned in his heart 
to serve Beliar.’ In the Testament of tJie Twelve 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
ceptions of Beliar then current. He is the source 
of impurity ; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Reuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6^®, where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks : 
‘What concord hath Christ with Beliar?’ — Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character or Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 
1« (21). 

Literature.- viii. (1897) 423,472, ix. 40 ff. ; Bousset, 
Antichrist Legend^ 1896, pp. 26, 171, 172 ; Charles, Ascension 
if Isaiah^ 1900, p. 7 ; Kautzsch, Apoki^pheny 1900, ii. 401 ; 
Garvie, in Hasting* DB i. 268 f . ; Cheyne, EBi^ ool. 625-527 ; 
Kohler, t/J? ii. 668. GkORGE A. BARTON. 

BELIEF. — X. Definition. — ‘ Belief ’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own experiences in which it 
accepts and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

* The variant Bellas arose from the naturalizing of the word 
as a Greek noun. 

t The Ethiopia fonn, Berial, is a corruption. 


over the term from popular terminolo^. Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it wlien it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘ belief.’ By certain 
writers, e,g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
differing from that to which the name ‘ knowledge ’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other hand, assigns the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect ; of what we know by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place ; it 
can be introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘ I see 
the sun’ is full fruition, the judgment ‘I can see 
the sun by going out of doors ’ affords scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these differing views could 
no doubt be supported and illustrated by refenuice 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘ is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not what the distinction is, 
but what it shall be ; what one among seveiiil 
differences already known and recognized the word 
shall be employed to denote ’ (Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy ^ 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment (Urtheil) lie has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of belief definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning— logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
(Psychologic, p. 26011’.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed towards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion ; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion accept ance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state ‘the Yes-No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to use the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
‘belief’ as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, but the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
judgment. This statement represents what may 
be called the prevalent view among pre8ent-<lay 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, with 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not di.sbelief but doubt. 

(1) Psychological character, — When we directly 
inspect or intro.spect this state of consciousness, 
we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 
sense or feeling of repose, of inwara stability, 
such os comes from the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself. 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and baffiement— a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of rea/t7y.— Belief 
ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or ‘ reality feeling,* as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense- presenta- 
tions — a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ; these are 
‘just there,* coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives ; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To give this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify dillerent experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling* state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this* 
from ‘other* irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts ; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling* state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension, — It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presenae 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘apprehen- 
sion.* Tlie distinction is Initween thinking of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. It is possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to a.ssent to it. We may think, 
e,g,y of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
jKirsonages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘ the 
existence of an object means for us that ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mp^tion of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible * (Analytic Psychology, i. 112). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. It is a relative distinction, 
in the sense that iJoth members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Belief and knowledge, — It is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

‘ To know * IS to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘ known * as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.c., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.* The correct, if 
edantic, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 
now and therefore I believe.* ‘Knowledge’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘ knowledge.* Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false* as well as ‘true,* 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valuea as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs — this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this belief is another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
it is not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrar}^ belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sumcient to refer to 
the rational rounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it ; the causes which bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2 . Factors in Belief.— (1) The cognitive factor , — 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness : a sense-per(*ept, 
a memo^-image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are wo to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in- 
tellectual conditions ? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks (Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘Belief* in \ii^ Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘grand compr^ensive law of association.’ 
No instance can be adduced, he boldly says (op, 
cit, p. 367), in which anything besides an indis> 
soluble association can be shown in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well a.s colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjimction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
havi^ the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. Tliere is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 
enerally admitted that we receive no sensation 
ut that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two con dieting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key- word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and supporting it 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hume (qp. 
cit, § V. pt. ii.). When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing ; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, ii we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘ thought more ’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, tlie ni.w belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon the most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
this has been thought by us, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See Epistemology. 

(2) The emotional factor. — It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, human 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘ the 
difierence between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former’ (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an a.spect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, will materially influence the 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Religious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, e.g.^ predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that in the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the liarmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensities and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is suffused ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘ love grows cold,^ belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
intenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suggest- 
ing that the saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recomized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in bdief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient — love of truth — which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor. — In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, in 
varying measure, in any act of belief ,* but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognizo<l 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘ depends,’ he says, ‘ not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasuie ’ (op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of l>eing ‘ compelled to assent’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be comnianaed at pleasure, tliat 
it cannot be brought forth bv a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It la nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading rAle in the constitu- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
(E mot lorn and Willey p. 371 fF.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will — a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our Experi- 
ences ; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘ apparent exceptions ’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘ Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. This, as has been suggested (Stout, 
Analytic Psychology y ii. 257), is beside the mark; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not show that action is a condition of 
belief ; he only shows that acjtion is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of bodily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts forward, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (Psychologic, p. 268) why it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards (op, cit,. Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to the psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of belief ; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper ana more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
medsure of our satisfaction of them is tlie measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment of some rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objective world or worlds in which 
it seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to aitisfy the need, to fullil desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, ip fact, believed 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the Pragmatists. 
The question of the organization within a scheme 
of values of these needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
su&cient attention. It is enough to point out in 
this place that there are needs of various kinds — 
physical, logical, cesthetic, and religious— and that 
in the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, e.g, , in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate support for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cr. Royce, Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, p. 330 f.). We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
(g.v.), which involves selection, self-determination. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘ will to believe.* This, of course, does not in- 
volve unchartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be legarded as the needs of 
a particular subject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, we are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our proper 
theme, we have further to observe that, tnough 
the end is posited by the subject and witliout 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation in the media through 
which it is to be realized. Tire nature of tTie 
process by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
fixed independently of the subject. The subject 
linds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of the need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
means as real wliicli further tests condemn, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to ; that which has been jiroved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. What is here said 
connects itself wdth the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with the furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality , — The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. We cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious life. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion oi belief as the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the adjective bears un- 
usual fullness of meaning. ‘ Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalit^ n’exprime plus adequatement 
cellc-ci que la croyance,^ says Jules Payot (La 
Croyance, p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment : ‘ Nous croyons avec tout ce que nous 
sommea’ (ib, p. 174). 

(5) social factor, — This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief whii;h is of a ditter- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
realize himself, is what we call the social environ- 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in which we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of our great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs — including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices — in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various forms — tne family, the 
school, the Church — and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these maj 
be criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable effort. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
tlie ‘ unbeliever ’ or the ‘ doubter * and his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
will dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society ; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
tliem to be a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole ; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down, in 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs ; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Religious belief , detailed discussion of 

various forms and stages of belief — the beliefs of 
primitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
belief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
aesthetics, morals, and religion — would be a long 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would add 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in 
(Grammar of Assert' pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith— the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine grace.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, difl’ers from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsically superior to it. This superiority, it is 
further somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of experience, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a metaphysical 
theory as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
ing with the phenomena by the psychological 
metliod, we cannot say that religious belief 
reveals difl’erences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms. It un- 
doubtedly differs in content, and this again no doubt 


affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, but in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this ; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how wdth the emergence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not formed by 
him. Fox the subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does not, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it ; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosopher, w^ho come in after the act of 
belief. Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, and dealing wdtli it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly piesent, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor rdle. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn his face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in acting upon the will and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psj^chological 
knowledge. It does not follow that tnis means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 73) of ‘ the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
presumably referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also Faith. 
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Ths Eynotions and the Will, 1859, p 625 f , Mental and Moral 
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BELIEF (logical).— Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective correlate to reality in general, does not 
^ve rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not be a ‘ sapless abstraction ^ within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
be. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and teats of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
lieyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sen-se intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can be tested in detail by appeal 
in each ca.se to the unchallenged part of the cogiu- 
tive system itself ; and to some extent by appeal 
only to aspects of our complete nature which are 
over and above co^ition itself. It would be con- 
venient in logical discussion to use the term * belief,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ knowledge,’ only for tho.se 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond (Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. 1) and others, between objective and 
subj ecti ve ‘ grounds ’ of cognition. Belief so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘presenting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination ’ ; and it may present them as 
primary or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 
i)able, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regardea as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant ottered as a basis 
for exjiectation certain ‘ Principles of the Under- 
standing’ — the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be shown from 
the structural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop- 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that 
they cannot. 

‘ We might have the right to say that the laws of space . . . 
must of necessity hold good of all objects of our expencnce, for 
nothing will ever make its way into experience without having 
been already moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us at all. But wc cannot attempt 
to prove in the same way that, unless there was a connection 
according to law in the real world, the experience which we 
possess would be impossible ‘ (Lotoe, Logic, { 349). 


Empirical epistemology has come to the same 
final issue. Mill’s attempt to justify logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by appeal 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, bos been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logic (Mill, Lo^ic, 
Bk. iii. ; Venn, Emp. Logic, ch. 5). Expectation, 
there^re, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general postulates are primary beliefs. 

‘A reign of law emoracing all reality ... is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
... an immediate confidence or faith ... as is also the 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection ' (Lotze, Logic, § 349). 

Super-sensible realities also, so far as the jdan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘ be 
made present to us . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination,’ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can be logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must be considered in 
their own special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

‘W^e assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far as to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in onlerly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated to a 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our accept- 
ance rests in the last instance upon our will’ (Sigwait, Logic, 
§ fi‘J). 

‘ If we require that the conception of the Universe be that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same lime 
that it should comprehend all individuals, we follow in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive of worth* (hotze, Microcosmus, ii. 6, § 2). 

‘ If no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordmary judgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in onr nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth ’ {Balfour, 
Foundations oj Belief^, p. 391 f.). 

‘That there is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself ... is a normal hut in- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being hko 
man on a stage like the world ’ (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § IX 

Such quotations as these are not intended to 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish ’ that becomes ‘ father 
to the thought,’ or to a purposeful ‘ignorance’ 
that may be chosen as ‘ bliss,’ but to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the comjilete structure and function 
implied in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of ‘showing moral 
obligation,’ and Kant^s, tor establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Reason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality. 

The topic ‘ belief ’ cornea to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 
primary postulate or reality, it supplements know- 
ledge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry ; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Science, 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of themselves inconclusive ; as in the 
analog which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments which other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe), Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
by supplying some mediating principle ; as when 
histoiy and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference, chs. 8-11 ; Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze, Logicy 
§ 349, Philos, of Bel, § 62 ; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

‘In the empirical branches of knowledge,’ Kant remarks, 

* physics, psychology, and the like ... we may have “ Opinion,” 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate ' . , . while *of many cognitions we are 
conscious only in such a manner as not to be able to judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. , . and this is “Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether logical Conviction, that is, Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief; because they are not “necessary”* (introduc- 
tion to Logic). 

But l^lief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following: (1) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. 2) ; yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may be suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fulfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 
prise, hope during illness (James) ; and, on a 
liigher level, our assumption of moral sufficiency 
for an occasion, or of personal acceptance with 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are ‘ informal,' and under 
the sanction of an ‘ illative sense * like the insight 
or ‘ tact ' of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpret our own personal nature (Newman, 
chs. 8 and 9 ; Germar, Glatibeii oder Wissen, 1856). 
(3) External authority must be accepted in 
default of personal inference ; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historical events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, nave been suggested : (a) the 
narrowness of the void in our sclieme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (6) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 

LiTBRATUKE.—'See end of preceding article. 

J. Brough. 

BELIEF (theological). — See Agnosticism, 
Athkism, and especially Faith. 

BELLS,— See Gongs -ti^nd Bells. 

BENARES.— I. Name and history.— Benares 

(Banaras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25"" 18' N., long. 83® 3' E.), 
on the left bank of the Ganges, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly 3i miles. The river 
bends to tho N.E., so that the city stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, which is in pieces 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 682,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should be assigned 
to eacn house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising ; Hindus, 153,821 ; 
Musalmans, 53,566 ; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds ; with a few adherents of other religions. 
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At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,' to use Bernier’s words), 
indifterently as either KaM or Banaras, but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benares, is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name Kdki (KdSl, in Pali Kdsi) was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghftghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of Kasi Raja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Radarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Eastern India, ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the KaramnAsii 
river, now forming part of the boundary between 
the Mirziipur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Kasis (Benares) and that of the 
Magadhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high-caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Ramayana (Uttarakanda, lix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘ excellent town ' of Prati^thana, that is to say 
Jhusi opposite Allahabad, as being situated in the 
‘ Ka^i kingdom.' Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude tliat the realm of the Kasis was 
equivalent to tho modem Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunnur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Goraknpur, Allah- 
abad, Partabgarh, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Kiisi 
people are mentioned by Panini and other authors 
m both Sanskrit and l^ali prior to the Christian 
era. Gradually the name was transferred from 
the people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Brhat Samhitd, an early work, 
which applies the name KdH to both people and 
city. The Kasis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kaiiisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of Kasi.* 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books include 
Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name Kdii or KCih 
(Pali Kdsl) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form Kdhkd also occurs. 

The alternative name Vardyiasi (also Vdrdnasi, 
Vara7iasi) appears to be more ancient than KdH 
as tlie designation of the city, and to be really its 
proper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 
Sanskrit books describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in tho Kasi country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai, which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Bdrdnas, Hiuen Tsiang ( Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes Po-lo-na-se (= Vdrdnasi or Bdrdiiasi). 
Popular etymology derives the name Banaras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas), either from an imaginary 
Raja Bandr or from a combination of the names 
of the rivers Varami (Barftd) and Asi or Asi, but 
neither derivation can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the name Avimnkta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas under various 
fanciful names, Suda'isana, Pupphavati, etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Bandras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, tiie central block, also ancient, being 
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called KaM, and the south-western section, the 
most recent, being known as KedCLr. The attempt 
made by Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delni 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which 
he called Mu%ammaddbdd, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, but on his coins the name 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is written as Muhammaddbad’Bandras. 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 
citv with Raja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
wild mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raja Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares ‘ once upon a time,’ but it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the greater kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.C. 600, or earlier, and wYiea Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadhj^ (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the Sai^unaga lords of that province about 
n.C. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent, the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the powerful Vaisya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent, it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihar kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent, it was held by the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, of whom the last, Raja 
Jaychand (Jayachchand), was killed in A.D. 1193 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihab-ud-din, Muhammad ibn Sam). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

AbQ-l-Fazl (Ain4‘Akbariy ii. 28 [Gladwin’s tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and A.H. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tdrlkh-i-Sabuktifjin expressly states that no 
Musalman army had ever visited Benares until' 
Abmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not in force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable ettect of 
the long Mulhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent, of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades (kinkhtodb, vulgo ‘ kincob ’) for which 
the city is famous. 

Benares suflered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzlb, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy Muth a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship* (W. Ilunter, Aurangzib, 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzib. The temple beside which 
stood the A6oka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although tlie massive 
pillar was allowed to remain until 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men’s minds when Bishop Heber visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is known as Lai Bhairo, and considered to be an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the city and west of the Barn& river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by Shahjahftn a pension 
of two thousand rupees, which was withdrawn by 
Aurangzib immediately after his accession. 

The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above PanchgangA Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(Vii^vesvara), and is largely composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modern 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘ Golden 
Temple,’ close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 
gift of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ‘Lion of the 
jranjab.* It is the most holy temple in Benares, 
Bislieshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. 

2. Sacred places.— During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or aiscouraged by the Muhammadan rulers, re- 
ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 
have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panc.h-kosi, or pilgrims’ 
road, round tne city, no fewer than 500 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and slirines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmans form 28 
per cent, of the population, and they were credited 
by Sherring with 272 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib ofiers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
viewed from the river, is the long series of ghdts^ 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. Tiie five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgrims, are, as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Safigam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Daiasamedh 
(Da^asvamedha), Manikarnika, Panchganga, and 
Barna Sahgam (the junction of the Barna river 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
visit to the five ghats named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at Daiasamedh Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabaa), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the Daiafiamedh and Manikarnika Ghats are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that five 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at Pancbganga (* five- river’) 
Ghat. Tlieir names are given as Dhutapapa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna (a/icw Yamuna = Jumna), 
and Ganga (Ganges). The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the l^inch- 
kosi Road, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form, 

* The Panch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil within the boundary is, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space, participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares ; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. Who- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 
Muhammadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus ’(Sherring, The 
Sacred City of the Hindus), 

The road i.s designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five kos, or ten miles, with the Manikar- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 

* five-kos road.’ i 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat ' 
to Asi Sangam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhupchandi ; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to Ran^esvar; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur) ; and on the fifth day he 
advances to Kapildhara ; the sixth and last stage 
being from Kapildhara to Barna Sangam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole lourney is nearly fifty miles in lengtli, 
and at each stage worship has to be performed 
and Bi ahrnans must be paia. Liberal payments to 
i3rahmans are an indispensable element in the 
irogramme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 
Irahmans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of tlie Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghats, have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

Jt is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. We shall take Sherring as our guide. 

The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 

* three-eyed ’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April -May), without sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised linal liberation (moksa) 
from the miseries of existence. Ka^i-devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in Mahaua (ward) Ka^ipura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the city. 

A shrine close by, called VydseHar, is dedicated 
to Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Veda.s, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Rd.mnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-born as asses 
— an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vy&ea (Veda Vyds) 
there during the month of Magh (Jan. -Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
Rftmnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 


birth as a despised as.s. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the Stame reason are cremated on the nortliern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
gadha or S. Bihar, a non-Aryan and Buddhist 
land, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits ho is sure to bo re- 
born as an ass (NINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 533). 

A visit to the very holy tank called PUdeh- 
mochan, or ‘ deliverance from devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
nilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
lactic against evil spirits and bad dreams. Pil- 
grims to Gay ft are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisftch-mochan, but if for any 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at Gaya. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Silraj-kund, or * sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple in the same region is de- 
voted to Dhrnvcsvar, the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is dedicated to the moon -god. 
Chaukl Ghat and Nag Kud are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism. Hindu interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Man-mandir, the famous observatory with gigan- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Rftja 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipur in A.D. 1693. 

The Da&d.iamedh (DasCisvamedha) Ghat, the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(a.^vamedha) by the god Brahma, is one of the five 
principal places of pilgrimage on the bank of the 
Ganges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
many pensioners who retire to end their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the population. The 
principal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
kedaresvar, ‘ the lord of Kedftr,’a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gydn Kup, or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple, of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who .supjiorts Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnika, supposed to be filled with the sw^eat 
of Visnu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpfmux, the goddess wdio is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisheshar, the cUvine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crow^ds of 
beggars. It is knowm to Europeans as the ‘ cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshwft, Ba,ji Rao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Gane^a or Vindyakapdla, under the 
title of Sakhi, ‘ the witness.’ ‘Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of tlie Panchkosi Road, must 
pay a visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage w^ould 1x3 
without merit or, profit’ (Sherring, op. rit.}. 

Bisheshar, or Siva, wdth the title of Visvesvara, 

‘ Lord of all,* is held to be, as alretady observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from dt'mons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Pisftch-mochan tank. 
Bishebhar’s vicegerent, the divine Kotwftl, or 
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chief of police, is Bliaironath, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is bound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
within its precincts, to expel them fortnwith. 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpan^ 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a silver 
mask, and is specially worshippeu on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironath is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. This is but one of many traces of dog- 
worship — one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 
isting temple is modern. (For dog- worship see 
Crookc, PR ii. 218-221). 

So much may suflico to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Sherring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knowledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred bulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of Durga, known 
to Euiopean visitors as the * monkey temple.* 

3. Various religious elements. — No man can 
tell liow the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, hut there is no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. The fact tiiat about B.c. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preaching, the 

E lace where he first turned the ‘ wheel of the 
aw,’ and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and v\a8 the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a now 
creed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at Samath 
(wh. see) at the time of lliuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at Samath bear clear 
traces of destruction by lire, which may be safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
age of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
alwa3"8 predominant, and Benares proper would 
seeni to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brahmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
lliuen Tsiang’s days the followers of Siva^ the 
great local deity, far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worship ehar- 
actijrizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, but all are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘ Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Visnu was born at Benares (/A xxxv. 243), and 
one of the many meldSy or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Barna Sahgam in 
the month of Bhadon (Aug. -Sept.). 


Benares is sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace of Sup&rSvanath, the seventh Tlrthah- 
kara, but at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber (Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the bank of the river between Bacnraj Gha(^ 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are forbidden in this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, (1) Kasi, (2) 
KantI, (3) Mayft ( = Hardwar), (4) Ayodliya, (6) 
Dvaravati ( = Dvaraka), (6) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika ( = Ujjain). 

A 12lh cent, grant places Kaii at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kusika (prob. =Kanauj), Uttara- 
kosala ( = Ayodnya), and Indrapura (prob. =Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) (I A xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Pir, or Five Saints, who are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, but always 
headed by Ghazi Miyan, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi*ah Muham- 
madan^ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his son- 
in-law *Ali, his daughter Fatima, and Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of ‘Ali and Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. G reeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers (dafall), and the Muham- 
madan origin of tlie worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghazi Miyan, the 
‘prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might be cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4. A seat of learning. — From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pundits succeed, although not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing in 1607, accurately described the Indian 
method of study. * The town,’ he writes, ‘ contains no colleges 
or regular classes, as in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merenanta permit 
them to occupy. Some of these inMters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
fifteen ; but this is the largest number. It is usual for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 

receptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 

ut slowly,’ etc. (Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable, 
p. 334). 

In 1817, the year in which the Maratha pow’er 
was broken, Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the idstras, or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
‘218 disciples in the mysteries of Pftiiini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
— one of the five recognized schools— follows in its 
main lines the system of Yijfianedvara, the author 
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of the Mitak^ard, who lived at Kaly&na in the 
Deccan in the 12 t}i century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
be far less than it was a century ago, when 
Maratha patronage was available. It is an estab- 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused tne failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants. 
Tlie buifding erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1853, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 
promote the scientinc study of Sanskrit. The 
Central Hindu College, founded by Mrs. Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not survive its 
founder. 

5 . Religious teachers, etc. — A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty-four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddha with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. SXrnXth, and it will be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city ; they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about wjiom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sankara- 
cheitya, the Brfihiiian of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kabir, 
founder of the Kabir Panthi sect, a disciple of 
Ramanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaitanya, the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallabhdchdrya (1478- 
1530), who established the Kadhaballabhi sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tulsi Das (1532-1624), 
author of the Edm-charit-mdnas, the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the R&mfiyana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure of the people of Northern 
India. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty-four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery (math) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghat called after 
his name are near the Asi co ifluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Gokul Nath, 
whose Hindi version of the Mahdbhdrata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and Uarikehandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and journalist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hati Vidyfilankara, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the idstras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called The Pandit, which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. 

The pundits of the sacred city probably are still 
the most learned in India, but tney are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modem notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 


shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a moaemized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

0. Missions.— -The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesley ans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sigra 
The college founded in the 17th cent, by Raja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Ciiurch Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good service in 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation of universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Fiiblic Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary effort in the way of con- 
versions of adults appears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctiines. 
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Vincent A. Smith. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B'nei-Israel — 
SK"ir'-'33, i.e. ‘ Children of Israel’). — By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character. 
A number of peculiar religious usages among them 
reward carefvu attention. 

1. Origin and history. — No historical records of 
their past are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the eliect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship- 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their lx)dies when 
washed ashore were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli — those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the otlier. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the village of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of Alibfig. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
in the neighlxiurhood of their first Indian home. 
In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-pressing ; and tliis avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighl>ours the name of 
Shanvdr Tdiy or * Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvdr Teli, This name is in use 
to the present day. 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene-Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Cheniur * (pronounced ‘Tsenivul’), 
and was almost certainly the ‘Simulla’or 'Timoula’ 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others. t 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
‘ Chemuhi. ’ Chinese travellers have called it 
‘ Tchi-Mo-Lo ’ ; Arabic writers, ‘Saimur’ and 
*Jainiur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Revadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 
rt to foreign trade, and this perhaps may have 
en the means of cutting off the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop m their 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they have wholly 
rejected the name of ‘ Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation ‘ Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans ; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eyes naturally turn to the lands which first 
reccivea the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, ana which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Briihl X relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
* Israel ’ instead of * Yahtidi,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* See Yule-Burnett, Hcbion^obaon^ Lond. 1903, 210 f. 

t The author of the Periplus Maris Erythroti (a.d. 247) refers 
to it as ' Semulla.* 

X Ths Ten Tribes ; Where are They t Ijondon, 1880. 

i For the Israelitish descent of many of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, see, besides Bruhl, Rabbi Benjamin ii., Eight ' 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origin. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia and India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thomd, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
cro88es,t and also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself.J There is therefore no 
I difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
in the greatest numbers, and Avhere, also, in later 
times tliey were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions, § may have been the country 
which furnished Indian shores wuth many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immigrants. These would 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
and rro along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix). || Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day ; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to tlie Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances. H To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews who at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (as, 
according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing**), and thus 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
Avould have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body — a rule w hich 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them would have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kdld Israely or 
‘ Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are net allo>ved at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 

Years in Asia and Africa^ pp. 91^-96 ; also, Athelstan Riley, 
The Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
(8.P.C.K., liOndon, 1891), p. 5, footnote. 

* See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Eklinburgh, 
1892), pp. 16-26. 

t lb. pp. 114-130. 

t The Jews of China, whose early connexions were with 
Persia, entered China by sea, via India, if tradition be correct. 

§ As in the year a.d. 468, under Firuz (or Peroz), ‘ The 
Wicked.' 

I Wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay : an Appeal^ also Lands 
of the BibUy ii. 668. Rabbi J. Saphir, like Dr. Wilson, considers 
that the physiof^noinv of the Bene-Israel resembles that of the 
Jews of Arabia (see Eben Saphir, p. 43). 

^ The Bene-Israel possess a traaition that they c^me to India 
from *the northern provinces.* This, Mr. ITaeem 8. Kehimkar 
would interpret of the Galilaoan northern parts of Palestine, and 
he thinks that the Bene-Israel may have come direct to India by 
way of Ezion -geber and the Red Sea, for Jews settled in Galileo 
just before the Christian era. See Wyse, History of the 
Hefyrews* Second Commonwealth. 

See Dt 21^0-14 ; also Smith’s DB, s.v. ‘ Marriage.* From 
Dt 23i*-8 may be inferred what might be done in regard to 
foreigners of W than the Ammonite or Moabite. 
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intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng*fii in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called ‘ Black 
Jews ’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Israel there is a character- 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks tlie genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung,* 

2. Religious customs.— It would be expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice ; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-Israel. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Sherna' Yisrael (commencing, * Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord!’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, tlie words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings, repeat- 
ing the sentence several times over. We nave 
noted their acquirement of the title Skanvdr Teli 
(‘Saturday Oil-men ’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (n’lK*?), in reference to Lv 19^ 2H. To this 
custom tlie fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

(a) Fasts and festivals,— A. regular sequence of 
religious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-Israel, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names, the hitter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast, bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘ Feast of partaking of 
Khir,’t a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘ Fast of Door-closing,’^ 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoidir^ converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the same 
time. Passover was known as the ‘ Festival of 
Jar-closing,’ 1| the jar being one containing a sour 

♦ A thoroughly good idea of the appearance of the Bene-Israel 
may be gained from the excellent portraits from photographs 
given in the JE under heading ‘ Beni-Israel.* Two out of the 
three synagogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-Israel. 

t Khiricha Saitf,. 

X Ddrfalnicha Sav>. Rabbi J. Saphir (Eben Saphii\ p. 46) 
says that he was puzzled to account for this name till he be- 
thought himself of a prayer entitled nS'PJ nSsn (‘ prayer 

of the shutting of the gates'), forming part of the concluding 
section of the Service of the Day of Atonement in the Modern 
Jewish Prayer Book. 

^ Ilolicha Sax^. (i Anari Ddkhdchd Sa^y 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have oeen held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as ‘ Fast of 
[partaking of] Birdya,’ t the latter being a sort of 
pulse put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 
diet having been adhered to during the eight 
The Feast of Weeks had somehow 
use.J 

and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of tlieir own among the l3ene- 
Israel. They are all alike desimated by the word 
san (pronounced to rhyme with ‘ turn *), which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast ’ and ‘ festival ’). It will bo 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-Israel, which have every appearance of being 
a class by themselves, and which have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com- 
paratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
from without. § Tlie festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, wdiile relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among tho Bene-Israel by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza, of Per- 
sian origin, and ^urs, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob- 
served by Jews preceding the Hay of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called sell- 
hoth are used, and which, because of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Israel 
Ramzan,\\ A day after the keeping of Navydchd 
San, or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navydchd 
Roza, or ‘ Fast of the New [Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri ; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts occurring at two diflerent 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sabdbi Roza, the one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th or Tebeth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to the P'ast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sabdbi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘ meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root 35P ( =to surround), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would be obvious. 11 

* The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-Israel is 
at all times an unleavened bread. 

t Birdydcha Sajy. 

i The modern Jewish habit of doublings the first and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-Israel. 

I Such a refonner may have been David Rahabi, who is 
said by th3 Bene-Israel to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted tins reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘Rahabi’ (signifying *Eg>ptian’) 
still exists in the form of ‘ Roby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-Israel through the 
medium of the Hindustani dialect, onlv in that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to aoout a.d. 1400, before 
which date Hindustani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language - 
not, as the Bene-Israel thmk, 000 years ago. 

II The Bene-Israel add to these days a special fast during the 
preceding month of Elul (cf. Leo Modena [Rabbi of Venice, 
1637], Hutory of tJu RiUs, Cv^toms, arid Manner of Life of the 
Present Jews throughout the World [tr. London, 1660J : ‘There 
fore do they begin on the first day of Elul, which is the moneth 
immediately going before, to think of Acta of Penance ; and in 
some places, they rise before day, and sa^' Prayers, make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the Penetentiall Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Fasts, do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon comes ; that is to say. for 
the space of Fourty daies ’). 

*1 These are the explanations suggested as possible by Mr. 
ffaecni S. Kehimkar. The writer of this article would take the 


aays previous, 
dropped out of 
The festivals 
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A very extraordinary festival , and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyah hana- 
hichd 'vrSy or * the Fair of Elijah the Prophet.’ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khandalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
s^nds to a Jewish one known as the ‘ New Year 
of the Trees ’ (huSkS mrn rnn), in reference to Lv 
The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India ; for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melas, or ‘religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
^urs, in honour of the tombs of their pirs, or de- 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

(6) NaziriU vow . — Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
parents. t The cause may perhaps be that for 
long they had no male offspring, or that former 
children nad died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its ledemption no razor is 
permitted to pass over the head of the child. 
In consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or >vhatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
purposes. The shaved-olF hair, instead of being 
ournt (Nu 6^®), is thrown into some tank or river, 

S robably in keeping with the customs of Hin- 
us and Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited with the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

[c) Burning of frankincense . — A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, who have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 

opportunity of gtating: here his very great indebtedness to this 
gentleman's writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem’s unnretending pamphlet, A Sketch of the 
History qf the Bene-IsraA^ has thrown a flood of light on many 
an imknown custom among his people. Especiall v is what is here 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

* See in JE. s.v. ‘China* the ar^inents advanced for a 
very early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the earliest introduc- 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthpr of notice that the 
MSS of the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 
Persia. 

t Or the vow may have been made before birth, continent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads, ^e 
writer was himseu present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be hela 
to show that the vow-oeremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice does exist), 
it surely only removes the question of the origin of such vows 
in Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K’ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-Israel is a 
sweet-smelling herb named sabzd. Botanically it 
is the Ocymnm pilosum vel basilicAim, and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
smaller species of the same herb is the Ocymuni 
sanctum, or ‘ holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
plant of the Hindus, called by them the ttdsi. 
The important place which the sabzd twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used as a 
substitute for the liyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

{d) Offerings. — Certain religious offerings are 
made by the Bene - Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of tlie ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as malidd (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially by them. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabzd, and malidd, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel ; — 

* A feast was s^iven in the evening in the following manner 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malida, five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice-flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabzd, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containing 
cakes cl wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavened 
bread also fried in oil, and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there 
The dish also contained a glass of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering ; and several other plates filled with all sorts of 
fruits were placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Kiriyath Sheina about a dozen times. . . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of malidd, together with a twig of sabzd 
and a piece of each of the articles placed in the dish and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who otfleiated as priest in his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malidd was g^ven to her. The articles 
in the dish and plates were distribute among the party, exce]>l 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast." 

(e) Dietary rw/w.— With regard to dietary rulen, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance witli 
Gn 32®^ or, if skill suflicient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 

* See «7J?, s.v. ‘ Ohina.’ Note also what is said thers as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jews pointing to a pre- 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether. * Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by beasts of 
i>rey, the Bene- Israel shunned altogether as food. 
In regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scales. 

(f) Kiss of peace,— In common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israel preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Cliristians of 8 t. Thom 6 in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan.t This mav be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan nave a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
[)assed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

( 7 ) Cvp of blessing. — At the close of some ser- 
vices in tlieir newly-revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing.’ J 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is tlien poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamdsh^ or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to tlie antiquity 
of this custom it is difiicult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the UahdCildh 
(nSnan) § in the synagogue instead of in the home ; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3. Use of Hebrew names.— The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaii for Benjamin, ^Ahaji for 
Abraham, and the like. || Similarly tlie names of 

^ In regard to China, it is observable that this practice, even 
more than the keying of Saturaay as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Tiao Kiu-KiaOt ‘ the sect which extracts the sinew.* 
The writer of the article on * China * in JE iv. 83 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the ffieat antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, ^Rabbinical Juda- 
ism would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
sup^se great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

T Note the following from Maclean and Browne, The Catho- 
licos €tf the Bast and Hie People (S.P.O.K., I.ondon, 1892), p. 256 : 
’ One [deacon] goes to the ^ma and says a litany ; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
services, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
person of highest rank, and then to the next, and so on.’ 

t Wilson, fjande of the Bible, ii. 672. 

S A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demarcation 
between times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

ft A good example is the name of the retired oommandant 
who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel in Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix bat (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Sarahbai, Miriambait and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
‘ stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘ inliabitant 
of’) to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as Kihimkar^^ resident 
in [the village of] Kihini.’ T)r. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘ Reuben ’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehndah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have como into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4. Hindu customs. — Though preserving their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Lsrael have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with mairii'ge ceremonies ; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-j)OX, Shxtalvddi by name, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debase<l 
kind could be drawn from Kabhalistic practices 
under the sanction of modern rabbinical Judaism 
(see Birth [tJewish]). Rabbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1840 he saw at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps.t It is right to say that a great ellbrt 
has been made in recent years by tho Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw oft* all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5. Organization. — As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, callea a 
muqaddam^ over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every village) named the qdzx^ meaning properly 
‘ judge,’ To him pertained the religious unties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the muqaddam and qdzl ^eio associated certain 

1796. His name wm Samaji ( = Samuel) H aeeaji ( - Haskel, i.e. 
Ezekiel) Divekar ( « resident of the \ illajfe of Dive). 

* Many of these practices \iill be found described in BO 
(Bombay, 1886) xviii. i. 615-536. 

t Travels of Solomon myoo), p. 100: nnrn 'n'Ki 'rya 

TTHD or "irK naxn 'rjK mri nw I'ya irMS 1S46 
mprim rnn jnn' mysxH nx nnin nx ip'Snn 

.oniM 
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cJiaugale, or ‘elders’ (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6. Modern conditions. — It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene-T&rael have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
gree of education and advancement, and provided 
witli their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

(a) State of transition , — The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. W(* now see the Bene-Israel at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modem modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to tiy to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the ways of modern 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew 'SAould ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
liome of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-lsrael have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(b) Occupations, — Formerly, besides following 
tlieir hereditary occupation of oil-pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positions as oifice-clerksand mechanics, 
and into the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into tlie learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
[)roved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutiny, The new system of ‘promotion by 
caste returns,’ by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Bene-Israel from 
now entering to any large extent on a military 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealth 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time w'ere well off have squandered 
tlieir patrimony and become poor. 

(c) Synaaogucs and worship , — Originally the 
Bene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest .7 e wish synagogue in Western 
India) bears the date A.D. 1796. In Bombay they 

* The most modern rcliffious revival amongfst the Bene-Israel 
is connected with the names of a (proup of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongfst these 
stands out the name of Hachani Bhellomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1866, after twenty years spent in en- 
deavours for the relidous resuscitation of the Bene-Israel (see 
Haeein S. Kehiihhar, Sketchy p. 22). 


have erected, mostly within the last hundred years, 
four or live synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eight or nine 
in difierent townships. In all of these worship is 
conducted in the modern Jewish manner,* and 
j they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 

I namely, the Jmzzdn^ or reader, the gubbai^ or 
treasurer, the shamashj or sexton, etc. ; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim, 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in the usual way. '^ley have, how- 
ever, no kohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
workshops in large numbers on that day. Tliough 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done notliing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their influence appears to have 
been nil, 

(d) Chief characteristics, — The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might readily place 
them in advance of many around them. Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teacheis and nurses, when properly trained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress— and indifference to almost every- 
thing else — seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great future in India may bo in store for sucjIi a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J. Henry Lord. 

BENEVOLENCE. -—I, As A quality of 
HUMAN CHARACTER,—!. The New Testament 
usage. — The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ouglit 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late ^vears to provide service-books 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Mar&tni. The daily service- 
book thus treated is a handsome volume, produced at tome 
expense. 
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the phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
principle of love, we find one broad distinction. 
The object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fullilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, but a 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the NT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs ; and we are 
bound by the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘bene- 
volence,’ and by the otner cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked : — 

(1) xpv<rT6Trj^, — This beautiful term may be 

rendered by our word ‘ benevolence,’ giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a di^osiiion there is a fountain of good- 
will which nows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term ‘ benignity,’ 
by which, indeed, is rendered in the 

Kheims version of Cal 5"^ It suggests achaiacter 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the ailairs of the soul, 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘ kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very liall-inark of love (I Co 13^), It has close 
aliinities with forbearance and long-sullering (Ro 2^ 
2 Co 6^). It is its very nature to bo patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessiiess of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘severity’ 
(Ko IP^). Not, indeed, as though sevciity were 
reprehensible ; but only that under the limitations 
of Jiiiman insight, kindness ought to prevail, ^^hile 
.severity must be kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in tliought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) dyaOix'ffijvrj . — This may best be rendered ‘good- 

ness’ (Ro 15'S Cal 5^, Eph 6®, 2Th in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence’ {honxtas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while emphasizes 

disposition. ‘ xPV<^t’^V^ potential dyadijjadvrf ; 
dyadwavvr) is energizing (Lightfoot on 

Cal fr-). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that dyaduadvTj docs not occur in classical Creek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘ high-minded ’ man. The fieyaXd'^vxos will, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is loolced at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 
point of view of the Divine purpose. The God- 
like man, accordingly, is the good man, in whom 
love manifests itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good- 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the fieyaXS- 
yf/iOCOSf thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountiful ness. 


(3) €vdoKla and eiivoia . — The former describes the 
gracious will, which is the source of tlie benevo- 
lent deed (Eph *, Ro 10b Ph 2^*). The latter 
is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6^). 

(4) <pi\apdpu)vLa . — Benevolence has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘ fleshly ’ 
side of his nature ; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘ philantbropy.’ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘ philanthropy of God’ (Tit 3^). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love whicli 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27® 28^). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibitea W those who have not known the love 
of God in Christ. In this virtue Christianity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of liunian nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
oiiginal and prototype. 

(5) d7rX6T77s. — ‘It IS not exactly liberality . . . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arrit^re^ 

ens^e in w hat it does ; when it gives, it does so 

ecause it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason ; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the function of pLeraSiSdvaL 
w’hen He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit’ 
(Denney in Expos, Gr, Test, on Ro 12®). Libeiality 
describes bene>olence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than tlie 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle {Nic, 
Eth, bk. iv. ch. i.). A parallel to our Lord’s word, 
‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘ It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good to others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant diflerence. In the one, liberality is a 
product of a J>iviiie grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and awakens an lesthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘ a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour (Ka\6v) of the acts themselves ’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle's Ethics^ ii. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, but it is depicted with consuinniate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goothvill, philan- 
throj)y, and liberali^ are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevoL 
ence is wanting. XPV<^’^^V^ is in His bearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men. dyaduxrvvrj is illustrated in the whole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
evdoKla characterizes His attitude towards all men, 
even those wdio rejected Him. His (f>L\av6puTria 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His dTrX&ryjs pours foiih 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be- 
stows not merely life, but abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified, He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10®). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privilege of sonship tow ard God, for He is ‘ kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil’ (Mt 5^*^, Lk 6®®). 

2. Its place in the history of ethics.— Benevolence 
is not an isolated et Ideal unit. It is an element in 
the organism of \irtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a wliole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
be estimat-ed by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it. To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
tlie great development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic.-— W q have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and cesthetic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 

^tlie obligation of helofulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,* have 
scarcely dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and tlie barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualistic 
philosophies marks the entrance of benevolence 
into tlie circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (q.v.)y 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may bo urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
l>ondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of drapa^La was proclaimed to a despairing world by 
men who, like Enicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for their fellow-suflerers (see Masson, 
LucretiuSy JW, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism (q.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism, — often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul, — its arnjde assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Homan lurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph, (a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

* What is meant by a <f>iXav€pu)iria that is not fertile in special 
affections to individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
into which they are brought ^ And what is meant by an organic 
unity of mankind in a n-oAireia roO KS<rfiov, if the reason that is 
to bind them together be taken merely as a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them in spite of their differ- 
ences in other respects’’ (Caird, Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophert^ ii. 126). 

(h) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect Indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence ’ (Lecky, European Morals^ i. 191 f.). 

(2) Christian ethic , — The requirement of a ‘re- 
ligion of benevolence’ is satisfied in Christianity. 
(<t) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
religion, which was marked by an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed hy the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment* of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of tlie Christian fellowship, (h) Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and inellaceable impres- 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him ; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 
oured forth on others the love of which they had 
een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Him, and quickening them to a life like His. 
(r) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He is a 
member of the household of which (ioil is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as tlie objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5^ 
Col 3'^ Gal 6^, 1 Jn 3^^ 4^ ®). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of (piXadeXcpLa and (piXavOpwirLa. The Chris- 
tian character presents a new type of virtue ; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and liard, Christianity lias 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love {dydiryj not ^pw) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues, 

Christianity proved more cflcctive than Stoici‘<iu 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, e.g, 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
idavery. Above all, Christianity lias established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
dominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica- 
tion. JiOve ceases to be tlie sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to these are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout tlie 
medieval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walla of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of nalaces ami 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, the appeal for practical 
goodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
from ineffective. ‘ Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless’ (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformationy i. 141). It was a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger of 
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over-emphasizing one isolated virtue, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that niankina is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Reformation — the spiritual fellow- 
ship of man with God — had to be applied in all the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; and this implied a 
process of centuries. The recognition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
practice far harder than under a legal system. 
This is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
by a series of outward actions, but has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of mediaeval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amid the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) The ethic of the ISth century, — It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of tbe principle of 
outward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character ? Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrencter their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 
Keformation thougfit, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the question of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of human nature ? If not, how lias 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it ? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ The ius naturale ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use fiis own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature’ (Leviathan^ 
ed. 1839, ch. xiv.). A vivid picture is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity ; and a strone appeal is 
made for the surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate oL human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the moral sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler, in like 
manner, argues for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘the sum of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under the control of in- 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent, individualism, the only possible question was ; 
‘ Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulbes u hich are found in the individual human 
being?’ To this question, the answer could only 
be a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ When, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘ good ’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has been abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘ unity in differ- 
ences.’ His moral nature has been formed ^ a 
long process of education and discipline. This 
historic development has disclosed tlie deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘self-regarding,* he is least himself; 
that he reaches his true being only when ho aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. We come hack, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘ the sum of virtue,’ or rather to tlie 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent, has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep seriousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, how^ever ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt w hose magnitude 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, as a social energy, c‘annot live unle^^s it he 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration or the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

II. As A Divine attribute,--!. Its place in 
the character of God.— Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if tw'o 
principles are borne in mind, (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.’ It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible w^ealth. (6) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which every 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

* Wisdom is its intelliirence ; nn'i^ht its productivit}' ; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness in 
history are the nieatis b\ uhich it attains its teleolojfical aims 
(Martensen, Dogmatics, ‘J9). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great linos of action. In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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‘ rights ’ of every creature must be maintained ; 
that is to say, every creature must be preserved in 
the fiiHilnient of its special vocation, and guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
are sacred. The violation of them must be marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
jection of every part to tlie living Will which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
readies its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need ; and, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. ‘ It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives’ (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect tlie Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power, His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the higliest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ. 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the | 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
profoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 
nut they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantheistic nestheticism might 
attribute to God. By goodness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing Ilis people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming 
grace (e.g. Ps 23® 25’ 65^). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro 2^ Ips). 

2. Its operation in creation and providence. — 

Cliristian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 
Tf it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of every mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these : — 

(1) llic adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man , — By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its w^onder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

(2) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation , — The po\vers which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig 
nilicance of the >vorld, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, growing 
ever clearer witli the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 
blessedness than that wdiich can bo obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

(3) The organization of human life for ideal 
needs , — The history of the growth of tlie various 
forms of organized human life exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere or the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship. 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of God , — The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not be 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent wdth the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) The training of individual character , — The 
necessity of connecting the idea of the Divine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bring men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness. 

3. Its vindication in view of objections.— Throe 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God : pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of tlie problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that IS given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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tidence in God, even under the strain of ignorance 
and doubt. Pain and death and sin come within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
adjust every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a ^ood 
God might include it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. ‘ It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically the 
gooa^ (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, Ilf.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when I 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing runs through the miole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Sucli considerations are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding 
human beings in the boiias of mutual compassion. 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mystery of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
spiritual need with the message that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be enabled to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
could not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. Without 
sin, we could not have known tne exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of Ilis capacity 
for sacrilice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to them 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sutterings. 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Ilim up for us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untainted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, w^e pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
viction of faith that God is good. 

Litrraturh.— P. Kropotkin. Mutual Aid\ 1904 ; Leslie 
Stephen, Science 1907, p. 210 flf. ; Siclfwick, Methods 

of EthictTy 1907, pp. 2S8-263 ; Urummond, Ascent of Man, 
1894, p. 276 ; Butler, Sermons, i. and xii. ; Lecky, Hist, of 
European Morale, 1888, vol. i. ch. i. ; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method cf Ethics, 1908, p. 167 f.; J. Clark Murray, Hand- 
book of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91 ; art. *Love,* in llDB. 

T. B. Kilpatrick. 

BENGAL. — I. General descrii>tion. — The Pro- 
vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated, 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. In its original form the Pro- 
vince occupied the region lying ^tween 19® 18' and 
28® 15' north latitude, and between 82® and 97® east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged. In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a separate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were ro-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions witli 
the Districts of Ild.jshllhi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
liangpur, Bogrft, Pabna, and Maida being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is bounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim ; on the west by the United and 
Central Provinces ; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and portions of the Madras Presidency ; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
province, from which it is divided by the rivers 
Ganges and Madhumati; on the east by Burma 
and nilly country occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 

The following table shows the area and population of the 
new provinces as at present constituted : — 


Name of 
Proving r 

Area In 
Square 
Miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

Keliglons 

Hindus 

Muham- 

madans. 

others 

Bengal Proper 

110,054 

60,728,.«(18 

3!»,2fi7,30l 

9,027,069 

2,428,948 

Raetem Bengal 






with AsftiUn 

101,147 

80.788,n4 

11,519,574 

17,823.129 

1.445,4.31 


This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901 ; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the details of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 

P rovince as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1906. 

he physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
consists of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 
great rivers; of the crystalline plateau of Chota Na^ur, an<l 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
K&Jmah&l ; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the commib- 
sionership of Orissa ; and, lastly, a portion of sub-Him&layan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjiling, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2. Name and historical geography. — The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vahga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of tlie 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhnaoti (Yule, 
A nalo-Indian Gloss, s. v. ). The name V anga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta forinea by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro- 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
— (a) Bihftr to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shah&b&d, 
with its capital at Raj agriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gaya. North of 
the Ganges was Videlia or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzaflfarpur. The south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of VaiSali. To the east lay Anga, including the 
modern Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaiiia faith. (6) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahabharata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kaniai Qpa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vahga, which gave its name to the pro- 
vince, its population living principally in boats, 
and represented by the modern Chandfils. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which waa Kalihga, 
stretching from the mouth of the Ganges to that 
of the Krishna. In later times the name Kalihga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
while that of the Mahanadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modern name of the 
sub-province was derived, (d) Chota Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited bv tribes of non-Aryan origin, 
jmrts of wliich were known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, * the jungle region,* which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography. — The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
througli it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows throng Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands — 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nag])ur and Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country. — The Province thus dis- 
mays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 
lave allected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of tlie people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Biliar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is tne submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Tarfii, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya ; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towns, 
and a well -developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a numLfer of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years suffered grievously through 
competition with the artificial dye prepared in 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
inaicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Kice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar. The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharis. 
They belong, in fact, to different race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, BrfthmanI, and Baitarani (which 


see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a water-logg^ swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

5. The hill tracts.—To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Dmta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chotft or Chutia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hill country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpur. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Santftls, Hos, Oraons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tinaras, and Kiikis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, wiio ‘ build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the jhum system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they bum them ; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed together* (Gait, Census Rep. 1901, 
1. 81). In the Tarai at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus (wh. see), or immi- 
grants from Nepal or the hill country. 

6. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages. — The races inhabiting the Delta 
bf the Ganges and its tributaries from tlie confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Benral have been included 
by Bisley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoloid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the brachycephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might be expected fiom the fact of this part of 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant ; 
while to the east tlie form is modified owing to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 

S robably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
irahmaputra. To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of the Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a longer form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian typo is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed origin. The 
Dravidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of tlie country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west down 
tlie valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
putra. There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
to control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser decree the Karatoya, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree effect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Census Report^ 1891, i. 38) ; but the 
divisions thus formed did not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people (94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Mundii, spoken by the Santals, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. These represent only 3*54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Oraons 
(wh. see) and allied tribes ; and the small Tibeto- 
Burinan element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7 . Statistics of religion. — The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions wiiich they follow. The 
population recorded at the last Census is distri- 
buted jimong the chief religious denominations as 
follows : — 

Hindus . . 49,687,362, being 63*3 % of total. 

Muhammadans 25,495,416 ,, 32*48 ,, 

Christians . 278,366 ,, *36 ,, 

Animists 2,780,468 ,, 3*54 ,, 

Buddhists . 237,893 ,, *30 

Others . . 13,905 ,, *02 

8 . Animism. — It will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is used in a sense different from that usually 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘ that every object which had 
activity enough to affect him in any way was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 

f )ersons were included who followed a tribal re- 
igion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
purely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
from their tribal headq^uarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Santals, 
Mundas, or Onions who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province ; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus. The returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and Singhbhum, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santa! Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts or Northern India (see 


Dravidians), have been thus summarized by Gait 
(Cens^is Report, 1901, i. 152) : 

‘ There is a vague but very general belief in some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed towards men, and whom, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a number 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons 
are supposed to l)e better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others. When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, ihamans^ or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who requires to be 
pacined by a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of drunkenness 
and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spirits around him, or by the examination of omens — eggs, 
pains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a profound 
belief in omens of all sorts ; no Journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a journey will turn back should adverse 
omens be met with on the way.' 

It would perhaps be imj^ssible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe which is in the purely animistic 
stage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worship 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism. Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparus (Gait, op, cit, i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive typo — the numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the 'work of clearing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
his son, the god of death, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maiiniingma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these agricultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunai, and Khulungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
has cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agriculture. In another class of animistic deities 
these Tiparas worship the numina of the powers 
of Nature — Tuima, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to be identified with the Ganga, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains ; and Lampra or 
Khabdi, who rules sky and ocean ; and Sangrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 
goddesses, who are primarily regarded as bene- 
ficent, develop on their chthonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this assignment of special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Oraons (wh. see). The Gulgulias, a wander- 
ing non-Aryan tribe, worship ‘ a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and wJio 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may be inferred from tlie fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tutelary deity of the Patnft Gulgulifts, is repre- 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate* (Kisley, Ti'xhes and Castes, 
i. 302). The Bhuiyas, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with * ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence ’ ; 
and ‘the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle and the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Kurnii looks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ (t6. i. 116, 
534). 

9. Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits.— 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits which people the jungle, we find 
among the Jiiangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as miglit have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 
patl, the patron of the village, and Basumati, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, wdiich 
prevails widely among the non-Aryan tribes, and 
IS well established in the lower grades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and Kharwars sacrifice 
every three years a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kisans has two or more Sa, or sacred groves ; the 
Bhuivas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities ; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, ‘ if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain ’ ; and ‘ every village has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made’ (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology^ 129, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is oft’ensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
‘ nothing but positive orders and the presence of Europeans 
would induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, uy these demons. With the Euro- 
peans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 
hesitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with ^ 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to the spirit which 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take the ddh (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arnval of the Europeans relieved him of his burden' 
{Calcutta Review^ xxvi 612) 

We may compare with this superstition the 
early Brahmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistic belief, according to which, when the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacrificial 
st, he places a blade of the saci ed darbha grass 
tween the axe and the tree, and says, ‘ O ^ant, 
shield it ! 0 axe, hurt it not ! ’ (^atapatha Erdh- 
mana^ tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their faopr in advance, who takes 
imqn himself the wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Notes^ 13). The same writer remarks (ih, 
137) that ‘ it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of the corrupt Vaishiiavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish faqlr will not 
permit a leaf or twi" to be plucked from the trees 
growing within the Shards (“ convents”), although 
Sowers are the ordinary offering at the tomb 01 a 
mahant (“abbot”).’ 

The non-Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarhul feast of the Oraons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal (sltorea rohusta) 
are collected by the pahdny or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sarn«a BQrhi, ‘ the old woman of the grove,’ who 
corresponds to the Jahir Era and Desauli of the 
Mundas (Dalton, op, cit, 261). The Oraons have 
a similar feast, tlie Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, and the youth of both sexes 
dance round it (ih. 259). The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Man j his, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Vindhyan and Kaimiir 
ranges (Crooke, PR ii. 9411'.). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being speidally worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Vishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deified under the name of Vasudeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when people 
are, in trouble; the Bel (^gle marmelos) is sacred 
to 6iva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the 6aktis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel ; but pious Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Vishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him their object of worship. 

*lt is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole in the bottom, 
is suspended over the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its 
foot. Hari [Viehyu] is believed to be present in it. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vish yii. They are believed 
to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native practitioners' (Gait, op. cit. i. 191) 

The non- Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it ; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the oridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage ; or it is a 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homoeopathic 
magic by which the fertilizing powers of the spirit 
which animates the tree and revives it after its 
winter rest are communicated to the girl (PR ii. 
115 ff.). 

10 . Mountain-worship. — The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to be entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a fall from a precipice, an 
avala.nche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses — all promote the idea that it is infested 
by malignant spirits. Again, as we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, PausaniaSy iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non-Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
occupying the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Burn 
or Bar rahar, ‘the great mountain,’ to whom the 
tribal priest ofters a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 187 f., 199, 210, 214, 
220 f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisclns 
recognize various sacred heights (pat) as devoted 
to their gods (ih. 132). Of the same type is SftrQ 
Pennu, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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* He is a jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chief object of the worship which is per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
takes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a lull yield of the Jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use 80 _ largely for food. The 
priests of Saru Pennu are called dehurij and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink* 
(Risley, op. c<7. i. 403). 

II. Worship of water-spirits.— The agency which 
causes water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worshm ol 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the plains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a beneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus,’ writes Gait (op. cit. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its W'ater is believed to be so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It hM special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas t or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemble on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mall&hs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Gangiputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
filled with water and surmounted by a mango twig, and some- 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some special occasion, the date of which varies. Pilgrims 
at Gaya offer their first pi'^a (rice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors. In the Sonthal Parganas a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
to a child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of htone, on whidi she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jalsdtn, which consists 
in spending every night in the month of Magh [January -Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Triheni in Ilooglily is 
hold to he specially holy because three sacred streams, — the 
Ganges, tho Jamuri&.and the Saraswatl,— which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other.’ 

In Eastern Bengal tho observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, ov. cit, 138 f.). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘son of Brahma,’ is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. 

This form of worship seems to have been inde- 
pendently adopted by the non-Aryan tribes, who 
have sacred rivers of their own, the cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharrias of Singhbhum venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santal depends on the piety of his descend- 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damuda, ‘ to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of tho mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 159; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land^ 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ; hut in many cases this 
spirit is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
of water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tista is sup- 
posed to be an old woman, Burhi Thakurani (‘ the 
Old Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship (Gramdevata) among the simple pagans of 
the vicinity’ (Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India^ 
iii. 361). 

* Not satisfied,* writes Wise (op. cit. 139), ‘with attributing a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the unguarded boatmen.* 

Such is Zindah Gnazi, ‘ the living destroyer of 
the infidel,* now a Muhammadan saint, but evi- 
dently a promoted animistic spirit (ib. 13 f. ). Like 
him IS Pir Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargah, or ceno- 


taph, is regarded as the palladium of the city ; 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pilgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans {ib. 14 f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a watei-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘ Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘navvy of the 
Ganges’ (Gangdjl kd Belddr) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 

‘ Before casting a new net, or starting on a commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of gram kneaded 
into balls, are offered to him ; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat ’ (ib. 347). 

The Patni boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry without sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji (ib. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Khala Kumfiri, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen ofler the first-fruits of their labour (ib. 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Ilengal is Khwaiah Khizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zu’i-qarnain, ‘he of the two liorns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Sura xviii. Others connect him with the prophet 
Elias or Elijah. Whatever may be the real origin 
of his ciiltus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
ill the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 
lerform a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 
lis honour a raft (oepd) made of paper, ornamented 
with tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
witli the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the bank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
propriated by some wretched beggar (ib. 12 f.). 
The basis of the rite, of which Frazer (GB^ iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12 . Worship of the powers of nature.— The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive obiects of worsliip 
seem to be in Bengal purely local— the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage tliat he seems to bo able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
powers and energies like those of the planetary 

(a) Sun-worship. — Among the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (Sflryaor Graharaja, ‘ King of the planets’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non -Aryan 
tribes or tlie southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

‘The Oayatri, or sacred verse, which each Brahman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is saen'd to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eatintf fish or flesh , in some 
districts salt also is abhtained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik [October-Noveniberl are specialtv set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chha|; Puja, is held on the Gth da}* of the 
light half of Karttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, planUins, etc. 
Br&hman priests are not employed, but an elderly member of 
the family, usually a female, conducts the worship* (Gait, op. 
dt. i. 188). Ev en Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 

Sun-worship prevails widely among the non* 
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Aryan tribes. The Oraons (wh, see) identify him 
with Dharmesh, their supreme deity, as cfo the 
Mnnclas, Jihumij, and Hos, who worship him with 
oHenngs of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The llarls of Birbhum sacrifiGe a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
llajshahi, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
luata, ‘the mother of the sixth day rite* ; that is 
to say, his festal day, when women make offerings 
at his shrine. 

(6) Moon -uyorship,-— Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are regulated by the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general tlian that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a lirare of a white man sitting 
on a water-lily and drawn by ten horses. With 
his rigdit hand he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos^ ii. 72). His 
cult is common among the non-Arjan tribes. For 
instance, the Khariias offer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dubo ; the Bin j bias wor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga ; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. Tlie Muiida legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in two ; but he after- 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Risley, op. cit. i. 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by flinging brickbats at the house of the 
person afflicted by it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared with the 
numerous cases in India and elsewhere, when rail- 
ing at women, stone- throwing, and mock fights, 
especially in connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting the fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences which 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 266 f.). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals wounds^ 
and cures diseases, especially those of the ey# 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB^ ii. 154 ff.). It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Plnnct; worship. — Of the planets the most 
regarded is Sani, or Saturn. 

* He 18 much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrolog^ical calcula- 
tions indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared 
He has no image, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the praidd^ or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
while the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con- 
cluded, and cat a share of the praidd^ otherwise he will incur 
the godling’s displeasure * (Gait, op. cit. i. 189 f ). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
saSictuary (W. R. Smith, 282; Frazer, Pausanias, 
iii. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the ollering, In other w^ords, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Rahu, ‘the looser,* or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
who causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Rahu 
has now become tne special deity of two menial 
tribes, the DosAdhs and the phangars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal priests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks through the 


fire, and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in wnich a ladder is 
made of wood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
sword-blade, up which tne priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a wnite cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A fowl of this colour is the appropriate 
offering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities who control the 
rain and the harvests (PR i. 19 f.). 

13. Earth-worship.--(a) The benign mother.— 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold aspect — on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is known 
as Bliudevi, ‘ earth-goddess * ; Dharti Mai, ‘ Mother 
Earth * ; or Basundhara, ‘ wealth-bearer * ; Amba- 
bachl, and Basurnati Thakurilni. Pious Hindus 
say a prayer to her on waking in the early morn- 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon ner breast; when a calf is bom the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the cow*8 
udder fall on the ground. 

‘On the first day of the month Asafh (June-July) she is 
supposed to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 
all ploujfhin^, sowinpf, and other agfricultural operations, and 
widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the fourth day tin.* 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea tliat a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the goddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with flowers, and offerings of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
with vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacriflce. 

As will be shown in connexion with the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is that her fertility periodically diminislies, and 
must be restored by various methods, tlie most 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
Kandhs (wh. see) the victim was a human being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result will be attained by 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-gotl- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
consort, who is often the head of the grama-devata, 
or guardian gods of the village. In Western Ben- 
gal this god 18 usually known as Khetrpal, ‘ earth- 
guardian,’ or Bhumiya, ‘earth-deity* (see Dra- 
VIDIANS). 

(b) The earth-goddess in her malignant form . — 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevmcnt, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and their 
cattle from disease, yet, with the curious incon- 
sistency which characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox, In this malignant manifestation the univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitive form of the destructive goddess in her 
manifold forms— Kali, Devi, Durga, and number- 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
averter of disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta- 
tions. We thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended by a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of two ways : either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at ner shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with tlie healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

(c) The sinalUpox goddess. — The small-pox deity, 
Sitala, ‘ she that loves coolness,* so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti JBurhi 
(‘the old lady of spring’), or Basanti Chandi 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
happily her attacks are rare ; Phulmata and Pan- 
sfthi ftlata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gul- 
salia Mata those of any age. Sitala and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line in a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
oficr swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
shippers, ^^ho are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, with a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arm, and 
a winnowing fan upon her head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

‘Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a 
human face I'arved on it, Viesineared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the puHtulcs of the diuease. In Jessore and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the Purdi^as of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Champaran she 
IS represented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded 
by the Pods, not merely as the goddess of small-pox, but as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess’ ((Jait, op, cit i. 192). 

This appears to show tliat the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera break 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when the higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, op. cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mali, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, which consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
nlm tree (azadirachta indico), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mumbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
wise (<w. cit. 343 f.). 

(d) The cholera-goddess.-— Akm to Sitala is the 
goddess of cholera, Ola Bibi, ‘ lady of the flux,’ or 
Ola Chandi, ‘ the cruel one.’ She is, according to 
Gait (op. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing a gown and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a nlm tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 
goat. 

(c) Other deities of disease. — Besides the deities 

* With this pig-sacrifice may be compared the pig of purifica- 
tion at the Greek Thesmophoria JFrazer, Pausanias, iii. 296 ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Rel. 162 f.). Women In 
Greece and elsewhere were often specially selected to offer 
sacrifice (Frazer, op. cit. iii. 693, iv. 187). 


of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. Sitala herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghan^karana, ‘ he who has ears 
as broad as a bell,’ or ‘ he who wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is supposed to possess 
great personal attractions, is worshipped under the 
emblem of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on his promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (PR i. 131). Fever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola-BibI, has kindled deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Didi 
ThakuranI of Bardwan. The Rajbansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakrun a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. Kali, again, ‘the de- 
stroyer,’ develops in her benignant aspect into 
RakshyS. Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 

14. Animal-worship. — It is difficult to determine 
how far animal-worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which there is some evidence (see 
below, § 28), and how far it is merely a develop- 
ment of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 
India. 

(«) Worship of the cow. — In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least twice a year, 
on the first day of Baisakh (April-May), ami on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha (May- 
June). The custom is similar to that of tlie 
Baisakh Bihu, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are rubbed with oil and 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaislinava reformation has become as.sociated 
with the cult of Kr^^na, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and w’anton songs (Calcutta 
Revievjy xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by a most efficient tabu ; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as liardvMir, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
ea.stward along the opposite bank, is imposed on 
any one who slays the sacred beast even by mis 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively moaern. In the Vedas we find instances 
of cow -sacrifice and beef -eating (Kajendralala 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans^ i. 354 ff.). It does not extend 
to the non -Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of tlie rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle, 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 
pursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
half-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is pai t 
of the funeral rites, being probably connected witli 
the death-feast which the departed soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attaclied to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently performed. The pre- 
judice against the use of milk, Avliich is regarded 
as a foul secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races ; but it is also found among the 
Kols and the Kandhs of Ganiam (Dalton, op. cit. 
283 ; Maltby-Leman, Manual of Qanjam, 69). 

(6) Other sacred animals. — The monkey is a 
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sacred beast, particularly that variety known as 
the Langur (Semnopithecus entellus), which is 
identilied with the monkey-god, Hanuman. The 
common Hindu theory tiiat the beast is worshipped 
as the representative of the demigod or hero who 
assisted Kama in his wars with Ravana to recover 
his ravished wife, Sita, is obviously a late inven- 
tion. The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
adopted by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shahabad make images of him which ditler from 
the orthodox Hindu type; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him under the title of Bir, that 
is, Viraor Mahavira, ‘great hero* (Buchanan, op. 
cit. i. 467 ; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the first duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as the pro- 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth- Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacus, the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
lieved that no one can five where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their occupa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 141 f.). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan kd 
pCd^ ‘son of the wind,* a belief accepted by the 
Bhuiyas of Singhbhum, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanbans, ‘ the wind children,* to the 
resent day. The same belief prevails among the 
slier castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to rej)iesent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. As Banraj«a, ‘ lord of the jungle,* 
he is the chief object of worship among the Kisai^ 
and Santals. The former will not kill him, aim 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
spare a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 132). The 
Santals, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. Wlien a ISantal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh Bhut, or 
‘ tiger devil.’ bamuells gives a curious account of 
a shamanistic rite among the Gonds, in wdiich two 
men possessed of the spirit of Baghisvar, ‘ the 
tiger lord,’ fell ravenously upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit. 280). The baghaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place wdiere offerings of propitiation should be 
made. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry hhiit, or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15 . The patron deities of the village.— The 
(^eities who have been enumerated are those con- 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grama-devatS or Gramya-devata, 
the tutelary deities of the village, who preside 
over the welfare of the community. These deities 
differ from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached to a 
single village. Those wdiose range is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, Dholai 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Ban& DurcS, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of cliildren; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh is 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit. i. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities acquires a reputation for curing 
disease or procuring other benefits for its wor- 
shippers. It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area ; a cult is started ; a temple is built ; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kaligniit, near Cal- 
cutta, — the Kalkattewali KMi, as she is called, — a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India ; oi‘, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case wdtli Patanadevi or Patani^vari, the 
protecting goddess of the city of Patna. The 
Brahmans who have tiiken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Grama-devata. and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit. i. 191). 

16 . The village shrine.— The shrine o< these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 
pile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
is often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the god, who may be 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered wdth a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some cases the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman ; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes ; and, even in those 
villagOH in wliich persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a neuge priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason , the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which walk in the darkness. The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The ofierings 
are generally taken and consumed by the wor- 
shipper and his family, except the head, which was 
proi)ably the god’s share, and is appropriated by 
the ofliciant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17 . Titles of the Grama-devata. — Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Grama-devata has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Buru of the SantMs, Thanpati of the Savaras, 
Juangs, Bauris, and Bagdis, Sarni Burhi of the 
Oraons, and Du&r Pahar or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 260). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are legion. Buchanan (op. cit. ii. 
131) ^ves a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bh&galpur; but he illustrates the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
Kali as Grama-dovatas. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception ; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlings. In Bliagalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishahari, who controls snakes; SiddheSvari, 
Chandi, and Mahamaya are not very common, 
while he saw no shrine in honour of Sitala. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Ddbebhayharan, the gfiost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25 ). Wise (^. cit, 
133 If.), amon^j the most popular of the Grama- 
devata worshipped in Eastern Bengal, names 
Burha-Burln, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; Panchananda, who preserves children from 
sickness ; Aranya or Jamai Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhesvari and 
Vriddhe^vari, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as ‘ parts * (aih^a) of Durga ; in other words, these 
have now taken their place among the greater 
gods. 

x 8 . Promotion of the Grama-devatS to higher 
rank. — The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wh. see). But a few instances of the 
fact may be given from Bengal. Thakurani Mai, 
whom Dalton (op. cAt. 147, 149) calls ‘ the blood' 
thirsty goddess ’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbhilm and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri- 
lices of goats and sheep, the flesh of which he sliares 
with the worshippers. The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahamaya, who 
IS supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi ; 
and a trident painted red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to bo an 
officer of Devi (ih. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 

*if questioned about their relijjion, will reply that they are 
Hinuus, and will talk vajfuely about Paramc^war, MahiUleo, and 
Vishpu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brdhinanical 
system. To talk about the UindU gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thing is to 
set up Brahmans whoso influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, ami gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. I^ast of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and its leading men hold land, they give them- 
selves brevet rank as Rajputs ’ (Risley, op. cit. i. 309). 

10 . Development of Animism into Hinduism. — 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages by which peonle in the animistic stage 
of belief are promotea, if this phrase accurately 
expresses the lact, into Hinduism. It is very diffi- 
cult, as we have seen, to find a luirely animistic 
tribe in the plains. The degraded Sudras of OriSvsa 
seem to recognize none of the regular Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Paficha-khanda, ‘she of the live swords,’ with 
offerings of lie-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship ; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no haddha^ or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Kisley, op. cit. ii. 267 f.). 
But even the Dorns (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Kadha, Krsna, Kali, and 
Narayan (ib. i. 246), the explanation being that 
they have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is founa that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re- 
mains animistic. Among the Bhamij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahamaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Risley, op. cit. i. 124). The 
same is the case with the Binjhias, Birhors, and 
Cheros (ib. i. 136, 138, 202 ). The Koiri and Kurmi 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship of the non-Aryan deities, while tliose who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost completely unuer Hindu influence (i 6 . i. 
503, 534). 

20 . Development of the tribal priesthood. — This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The KonvSs, according 
to Dalton (op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worshij) 
being entirely confined to that of the manes of 
their ancestors—a rite which must necessarily be 
performed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
however, they employ baigaSj or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the Mai Pabarias, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
people are, however, on the road to promotion, 
because they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit. ii. 71). The Bauris of 
Western Bengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or degharia, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services ; 
but the tribe in EPvStern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans (ib. i. 81). One section of the 
Dorns appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obsequial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses (mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to be divided. 
This has been supposed to be a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western Bengiu 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 


gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period (ib. i. 24.5). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasis and 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female ; so do the Haris, Basis, and Tantis of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 


the Bhuiyars and the Kola, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvariil groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
priest (Risley, Census of India Rep. 1901, i. 448; 
wise, op. cit. 127 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes^ ii. 
95, iii. 309 ; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their own kinsmen. The Bhand&ri, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
tlie orthodox gods througa Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order ; but the worship of the village 
goddess, Gram-devati, is done by the head of the 
household (Risley, Tribes y i. 93 1 .). In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of Bihar, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brahinanisin, employ Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher j^ods, while the house- 
hold worsliip of the local deities is done by the 
men of the mniily, or by a baiga^ or hedge priest, 
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drawn from one of the non-Aryan tribes (id. i. 
132, 202). Even a caste like the K^ndus, or grain- 
parchers of Ilih&r and Bengal, who pretend to a 
high standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

* A lump of clay la set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Dosadh (wh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
a pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
him at the instance of the K&ndu worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest ’ (tb. i. 416). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religious services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are forced to 
content thems^ves with those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraons, — 
a branch of the OTeat non-Aryan tribe which is 
ndw gradually atfoptinij the Hindu religion and 
its rites, — Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gurus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who happens 
to be acquainted with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony ; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(ib. i. 91). The Koiris, a cultivating tribe of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(al)ove, § 19), seems to vary with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chotii Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on ecjual 
terms by other Bralimans ; and among their minor 
gods we find non-Aryan deities, like Maraug Burn 
and Bar Pahari, side by side with Hindu gods, 
or rather perhaps aboriginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like Paramesvari and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house ; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op. cit. 321 ; Risley, 
op. cit. i. 503). 

21 . Bhuta-worship. — Another form of worship 
wdiich illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhutas, wliich prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hinduism. 
The term hhiit, or hhuta, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed’ or ‘created,’ is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhutisvaia, 
or ‘Lord of spirits.’ But the name is now pojm- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or cajiital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise (op. cit. 131 f.), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
id cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

‘They are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
cry in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the Jackal, the 
yelp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 
kind of demon, sedentary in its habits, attaches itself to a 
village, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newlwrn babe. The 
Bengali sees In every accident the work of evil spirits, and his 
lon^ng desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influence. The women are naturaUy the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and whUe engaged in the most commonplace 
work are ever watchful againirt; the entrance of a devil * (Wise, 
op. cit. 131). 

If the rice be mildewed, if wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail striKOs the ereen crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes — all these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brahmans, not those of tlie highest class, 
supply magical formulae (mantra) ; Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur’an ; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22. The evil eye. — Closely allied to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garden is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See Evil Eyk. 

23. Disease exorcism. — Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to be tlie result of natural 
causes ; it is almost invariably ascribed to bhutas, 
or evil spirits. 

‘Even an educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subject to the malign influence of a Bhuta ; but 
all convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
ness, are referred to possession by an evil spirit’ (Wise, op. at. 
132 ). 

In such Ccoses, the ojhd, or exorcist, takes the place 
of £!lic kahirdj, or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to which there is no exact imrallel in other 
parts of India— the propitiation of Ghentu, the 
spirit which presides over itch — may be given as 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghentu 
plant (Clerodendron infortunatum) used as a 
lebrifuge and anthelmintic, and, last though not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spirit. The mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appeal > acts as 
liriestess. A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, who sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease (Calcutta lieview, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism.— Rites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
]>y malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in which the ofliciaiit becomes 
possessed by the deity which ho has iinoked, and, 
letting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religdous 
excitement, in the course of wdiich he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
Aryan races like the Santals. Their haigd, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him in the 
invocation. 

‘Musical instruments are produced, daiicmp commences, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted until one or more 
of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others wlio 
have not been dancing become influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who 
frequently witnessed the incantation. Is confldent that no 
deception whatever is practised. . . . “The affcctiOii,” sa^s 
Captain Samuells, “comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed jierson 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then ho is seen to spring 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he w'ere shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite 
unconscious, and rolls into the fire, if there be one, or under 
the feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, and is 
followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head shakes violently, while from the mouth issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise, llie patient next evincing an inclination to 
stand on ms legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the aid of which he hops about, the spas- 
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modic action of the body still continuing^, and the head 
performing by jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” The 
Baiga is then sup^xised to identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient, lie implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
no fatigue or other ill effects from the attack ’ (Dalton, op, cit, 
232 f.). 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for tlie 
performance by fasting * for a whole aay, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the fre«hly-drawn blood of a 
goat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 
Practices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muluimmadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, cit, 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhutas. — Besides 
the general worshi[) of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are specially feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
<;ircu instances of their death. 

(a) Deified Brahmans , — Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is Har6u 
Pfinre, or Har^u Baba, the local godling of 
(^hayanpur, near Sasaram, in the Shahabad 
district, lie is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the Kanauiiya 
division of Brahmans, and family priest of Raja 
Salivahana, the ruler of that country. The Rani 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Raja caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dharnct^ in other words, fasted till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrilico (haoma) and offerings of Brahmanical 
cords. If any one obtains liis desire through 
Haisfi’s intercession, he makes an offering of a 
golden cord, and feeds Brjxhmans in his honour. 
Ilarsu’s speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. llis worsTiip is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces (PE i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast ; they 
inhabit largo trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 
gives one of them cause of offence, as, for instance, 
by unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

‘lie can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barliam his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the dihwjr^ or tutelary deity of the 
whole village. The \\or8hip is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
erected, on which are placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are maae of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bkaktu, 
who is not necessarily a Brfihman, and occasionally he is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, which are im- 
plicitly behaved in by the devotees ’ (Gait, op, cit, i. 11)8 f.). 

The same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege (PE i. 19111*.). In 

* For fasting and other means of producing ecstasy and other 
forms of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii. 410 ff. 
It prevails widely in modern LUmaism, which owes much to the 
Tantrik cultus (Waddell, Btiddhisyn 0 / Tibety 84), and in South 
India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tulavas,’ lA, 1894 ; 
Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar^, 679 ff.). 


one Bengal case a Rajput having no oflspring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

* The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
rood and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise, Mahi [the priest] himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brahman toM him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that he 
should be installed as his family god. The lliijput then killed 
him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan ’ (Qait, 
op, cit, i. 199). 

(6) Loio-caste bhutas , — The lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is specially feared, and in many 
places the higher castes insist that a member of 
that caste shall be buried face downwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from ‘ walking.’ 

26. The Churel. — Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kicliin, tlie spirit of 
a woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as specially 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to lier in the 
other world. 

This belief is widely spread. We find it in China {FL 1. 
860 f.), in Japan (\b. xiii. 270), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
ifaoic, 818, 327), in New Caledonia xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JaI xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf (16. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak^ i. 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji {J A I x. 145). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Pajne, Iluit. 
of New Worlds ii. 834). If the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child is buried with her (Ellis, 
Tshi Speakiivj Peoples^ 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and la>ing it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melariesians, 275) F^or other 
instances of the belief in India, see J*It i. 269 ff. It prevails in 
Burma 9th Oriental Congress, 1. 185), in Manipur (JAl 

xvi. 855), among the Niigas (to. xxvi. 200), and among the 
Vellalars of Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
11 , ii. 165) 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy nlacc'-t, ami wliose 
feet are turned hackwauls. This last i.s a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those ho are good-looking. She 
carries them oil to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciation, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them back to tlie jNoild in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the deiiioiiolatry of the non- 
Aryan races. It is found fully developed among 
the Oraons, who imagine the Churel to he a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
hack black as charcoal, and her feet inverted (FL 

xvii. 1311V.). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
senseless, with his neck twisted, and the services ot 
a sorcerer or medicine-nian are neces.sary to set him 
right again (Dalton, oj), cit. 258). Tlie methods 
of getting rid of such a spiiit are twofold— either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Jiliuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and burn the 
liodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, thispre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 
op. cit, i. 199). 
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27. Animism the basis of modefn Hinduism.— 
The Hinduiaiii, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modern Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non-Aryan animistic 
beliefs with the foreign faiths— first, the Brfihman- 
isniof North-Western India, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Panjab, down the valley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced by the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between tne two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

‘The term in its modem acceptation denotea neither a creed 
nor a race, neither a church nor a i>eople, but is a general 
expresRion devoid of precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious di8cij>Ie of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic youth who 
18 the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hillinan, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 
w'hich he worships in times of danger or sickness* (Bourdillon, 
Censui Rep. Bengal, 1881, i. 71). 

28. Totemism. — Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exogamous 
septs of tlie non-Aryan tribes, each of which bears 
the name of some animal, tree, plant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraons, we find septs designated by 
names meaning * young mice,’ ‘ tortoise,^ ‘ hyaena,’ 
‘eel,’ ‘squirrel,’ ‘rat’; and among the Santals 
‘wild goose,’ ‘ hawk,’ ‘betel-palm,’ ‘conch-shell,’ 
etc. One curious fact about tfiese OrSon ‘ totems ’ 
is that they are not whole animals, but parte of 
animals, as the lioad of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
toeat (Itisley, op. cit. i., Introd. 43 ; Dalton , op, cit, 
189, 254). 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baori totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its flesh (Dalton, op, cit, 327). 
The Kumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of tlieir craft. The Khattya branch of the 
.same tribe have only one section, Ka^yapa, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,’ and is also the name of a 
famous rishiy or saint, with whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as tliey venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests {op, ^ cit. i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint nas been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
Parheyas of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tiibe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
rias do not eat the flesh of sheep, and may not use 
a woollen rug — tabus the observance of which is 
noy becoming relaxed (Dalton, op, cit, 131 ; Ball, 
Jungle Life, 89 ; Risley, op, cit, i. 466). Some 
Kandhs refused to carry a oasket containing the 
skin of a young leopara which Ball had shot, be- 
cause, as far as he could ascertain, ‘ the animal 
w'as tlie totem, or sacred beast of the tribe’ (op, cit, 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himseli, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, op, cit, i. 25). 
The Koiils have as sections the ndqa, or snake, 
and the kahjapd, or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The Kasyapa branch carry their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one be caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, and put it back into the water (ib. i. 
501). The Mahili Mundas regard the pig £ls their 
totem, and will not eat pork (io, ii. 40). The P&ns 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, buffalo, monkey, torteise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others {%b, ii. 156). 

Many of the non-Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the ndga, or dragon (Dalton, 
op, cit, 126, 162, 165 f.) ; the Santals have as one of 
tlieir totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created (ib, 
209) ; the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various tribes — Kols, Bhumij, Brahmans, Ksa- 
triyas, Sudras, Bhuiyas — and even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Ote Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has oeen traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a dosermtive epithet (Frazer, Totemism^ 
15). Thus, the Kharwars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one’; and the Pataris call the bear ‘the 
hairy creature,’ and the * elephant ‘ he with the 
tusks ’ (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 249 ; PR ii. 
54, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of totemism as a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many 01 the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant- worship. 

29. Hinduism.— Nearly two-thirds of the present 
population of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
less than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait (op, cit, i. 154, 156) 
sliow clearly the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parte of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Chota Nagpur plateau and 
the w^estern fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, the home of the Mundii or Dra vidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muliamniadanism, again, is predominant to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30. The sects of Hindus. — No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record or the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hiqdus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bih&r the distinctions of sect are ill-defined, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional divisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal 
and Orissa, owing to the {^reat Vaish^ava movement inaugurated 
by Ohaitanya, tne easels otherwise, and there would ts but 
little difficulty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of the 
sectarian distribution of the population (cf. Gait, op. ext, i. 181). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions of the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the membership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect^often depends on the question 
of food ; to be a Sakta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both being permitted luxuries ; while in- 
clusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism, again, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different sects provided they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to one of the many forms of the Mother- 
goddess, to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 
his many incarnations. His private chapel may 
contain an image of Devi or Durga side by side 
with the ^dlagrdmay or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to wordiip all the 

S )ds or goddesses who are represented by images. 

e does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 
punish any one who fails to honour them ( Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu, Castes and Sects, 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 
portion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
IS said to have been only recently introduced 
among them, and in nqrth Bihar m9st of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequen(;es result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage bet>Noen their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (Risley, op. cit. i. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, u e 
find that the Biigdi, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, worship, under 
t lie guidapco of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the Sakti, as well as Yama or Dharmaraja, 
god of Dead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern j)antheon, besides animistic deities like 
(Jusilin Kra, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
moiintain-god of the Santals ; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-goddess. 
The Barui, cultivators of pan {Piper betel), are 
mostly l^aktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of Ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the. West. The Dhobi, or washerman 
caste, worslnp Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, god of 
war, or the iSakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and they veneiate, 
besides these, non -Aryan gods such as Bhuiya, the 
earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified gliost of 
a Brrihmp.n. Thp Pods, a mixed tribe in the Delta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or Gi ne^a, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented anion^' the higher 
classes of Hindus (li. i. 41, 72, 235, ii. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common W both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
RanCTur, Buchanan (op. cit. iii. 512) found Hindus 
worwiipping a spirit Knoivii as Satya-narayan, 
* the true Lord,’ whom Musalmtos venerated under 
the title of Satya-pir, ‘ the true saint.’. Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Sfidras ; and 
while the Musalmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

In Bihar, the same writer remarks (i. 18C) that ‘when an 
Hindu is said to belong to such and such a sect, it does not in 
general absolutely imply that he worships onlv such and such 
a god ; but that such or such is his family-god {kula-devatd) or 
favourite god {ishta-devataS, In some parts of India strict men 
will pray to no god but their favourite and his connexions, such 


as his spouse, sons, and servants ; but in this district it is not 
usual to be so wedded ; and though the daily prayers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to some one god, he without scruple has 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be in need ; 
and never approa<.:he8 any image or holy place without some 
mark of respect ’ The gurus, or sages, he adds, who instruct 
both Saivas and Saktas, are identiced, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant ‘ that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire frcim their instructor whether the secret prayer is 
addressed to Siva or Sakti, and they do not understand a word 
of it.* 

It must, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo- 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
for example, those of Chiistianity. Certain^classes 
of the people may be generally described as t^aktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas ; but the fact of nominal 
adherence to one of these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the worshipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as W9 have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
Durga, or the Bel tree (^gle marmelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity. Gait suggests, are 
* that Bihar was never so (jeeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 
thither’ {op, cit. i. 18^). 

S I. The SsUctas. — Saktism* was probably a de- 
[>pment of the animistic belief in the Motlier- 
goduesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess ‘of all woik’ 
have become divided into departments, and (he 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Divine Motlieis 
(rtulirig/in). These female energies are conceived 
as the Sakti of the primov^al male, Ihiiusa or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non- Aryan gods like 
Bhamiya or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodi9ally renewed (see § 13). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D., and 
the headquarters of Tiintrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was introduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Gujarat. Tliecultin this Province takesmanyforiii.s. 

(a) General worship of the Sakti, — We have, first, 
the Matrika puja, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe pe/sonilied as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
with the different gods — Vaishnavi and Laksbnu 
with Vishnu ; Brahma or Brahniani with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war ; Indrani 
with Indra; Yanii with Yama, god of death; 
Varahi with Varaha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or Isani with 6iva. 

(6) KCxli, — Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan (op, cit, ii. 374, 
477), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troiluction into Bihar, ‘since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great succe.ss.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of iSaktisin see Gait, Assam 
Census Report, 1891, i. 80 ff.; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya. 
Hindu Cattles and Sects, 407 ff. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
489 ff. ; Barth. Religicnis of India, Eng. tr. 199 ff. The course 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the Mother 
and the Maul, N\hich may reflect primitive matriarchal customs 
(J. K. Harrison, Prolegomena, 260 ff.). 
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goes on to Bay, it was not common to call the 
female power by any particular name. She was 
commonly spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bhavani, two appellations implying merely ‘ the 
goddess,’ ‘although by the latter term Sital& is 
oouimonly understood.’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning ‘ the black one’), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image ; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round lump of clay, the 
edges of which are drawn out into four points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Bisley, op, cit, ii. 325). 

In her temples Kali is represented as a ‘ very black feniale, 
with four arms, having in one hand a 8c>’initar, and in another 
the head of a gfiant which she holds by the hair ; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
forbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue hangs down to her chin. The 
hands of several giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels Ha\ mg drunk the blood of 
the giants she has slam in combat, her eyebrows are blood 3 % and 
the blood is falling in a stream down her breast ; her ejes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh ’ 
(W’ard, op. cit. ii 117 f ) 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely bullaloes, are the victims usually ollered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells {nmntra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the three days of the Durga Puja 
(Gait, op, cit, i. 182). 

Hites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Kakhyii or 
Bhadra Kali, tlie guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are oti’ered on tlie 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
a special worship of Kali. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crow'ds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kali’ {op, cit, 135 f,), 

(r) Devi , — The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthonic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess. Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gauri, ‘ the yellow or brilliant one,’ Parvati 
or Haimavati, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ Jaganmata, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and Bhavani ; while in her terrible form she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible,’ Kali or Syama, 

‘ the dark one,’ Chandi or Chandika, ‘ the fierce,’ 
Bhairavi, ‘ the terrible.’ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise definition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Nauratrl or ‘nine 
nights’ ’ feast of the goddess, held during the fort- 
night of tiie waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
{mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
is purified by plastering the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is filed with water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed * 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yellow cloth. The priest 
recites verses, and, sprinkling water on the jar and 
its contents with a few blades of the sacred ku^a 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jar 
is sprinkled with red powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with a fire-sacrifice {haoma), in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar wdiich holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads with these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form {North Indian 
Notes and Queries, iv. 19 f.). 

{d) Divisions of the ^dktus, — The Sakta sect is 
divided into three main sections — first, the Dakshi- 
nachari or Dakshinamargi, ‘ the right-hand ’ section , 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not otter spirits or flesli to the deity. They 
follow the ruranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androg^^nous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are tw’o bodies of extremists — the Vamachari or 
Vamamargi, ‘ the left-hand ’ sect, who follow tlie 
teaching of the Tfintrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula U])ani§ad, 
whence they take their name, wdiose practices are 
even more grossly liceplious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
I two (juile distinct operations: namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and ]>assions, 
wdiether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propago-tion of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties {siddhi), wdiether for 
a man’s own individual exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Ilinduism*, 185 f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
{Hindu Castes and Sects^ 411 f.), Ward {Ifindoo'i, 
ii. 295 ff.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Panjilb worsliip of young girls as 
I >evi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertility (Rose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 126). 

32 . The Vaishpavas. — The revolt against tliis 
gross and debasing cultus w^as led by the reformer 
Cttiaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman w ho w'as horn at 
Nabadwip, in Bengal, a.d. 1484. 

* He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers of the 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to the fact that he 
Ignored easte and drew his followers from all sources, so much 
so that even Muhammadans followed him. He preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the Uhe 
of animal foo<l and stimulants, and taught that tiie true road to 
salvation lay in hhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Kadh& worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishpa was the best form of devotion. The acceptable offerin^rg 
were flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
was that of the Baipcirian, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Ohaitanya’s cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosain, is not confined to Brahmans, and 
several of those best known belong to the Baidy& caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of them de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya’s immediate entour- 
age. The holy places of the cult are Nabadvij) [or Nadija], 
Chaitanya's birthplace, and in a still greater degree, Brindaban 
[wh. see], the scene of Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids. 
which Chaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from jungle, and 
where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on which 
great shrines have now been erected ’ (Gait, op, cit. i. 182). 


* His life and the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya {Hindu Caitei and Sect%, 469 ff.). 
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Chaitanya, after spending six years in pilgrimage 
between Mathur& and Jagannatn, finally settled in 
the latter place, where in a.d. 1527, at the age of 
forty-three, he disappeared from the world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a vision Kr§na sporting with his Gopis 
(Growse, Mathura^, 1883, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into two bodies : those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jfit Baishtam or Bairagi (^'.v.), are re- 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes. 

‘ Except for the fact that outsiders are still admitted, they 
form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that most 
of its new recruits have joined owing to love intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive * (Gait, op. cif. i. 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
system of caste, is in no way connected with the 
Jat Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of the Saktas, and the stricter 
members of the body are vegetarians, and abhor 
the Sakta beliefs. But among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in nonour of Durga, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavas have 
been fully described by Wise (op. tit, 147 tf.) and 
by Risley (ow. vit. ii. 339 ff.). 

The Vai^navism of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishqavas is the all-sufflciency of faith in the divine 
Krishpa ; such faith being adequately expressed by the mere 
repetition of his name, without any added prayer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appears absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little regarded 
by many of the more ignorant of the Vaishpavas themselves as 
it is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It is, how'- 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound pnnciples ; for it may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so ' 
long as the act is in performance ’ (Growse, Mathura^, 197). j 
As a parallel case, Growse, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule : ‘ It is not necessary that the 
intention sliouhl be actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and is supposed 
to continue, although, throujjh inadvertence or 
distraction, we may liave lost sight of it.’ 

(a) Prevalence of Vaishimvisni, — The Vaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna (Hindoos^ ii. 158) ; in 1828 
Wilson (Rcligioiis Sects, i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth; and in 1872 Hunter (Orissa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise (on. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Hacca District, found that 74 
per cent, belonged to Krsna in one or other of 
Ills numerous forms, and only 21 per cent, to Kali, 
Dur^fl, and Siva. The predominance of Krsna- 
worsnip is largely due to the Bhdgavata Parana 
assigned by Wilson (Vishnu Purdna, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent, of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Puranic literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
the movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhagavata Purdrm is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

‘Since his death in 1623, Chaitanya has been identified wkh 
Krishr^a, and this deification has been ratified by the Charx- 
tdmfta, written thirty years after his death. The moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearts 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that Las, un- 
fortunately, driven many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
Among the pure Sudras there is less deviation from the original 
creed than among the lower mixed classes, who have been always 
neglected. The religious sentiments of the latter, instead of 
being properly guided, have been left to develop as fancy or bias 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory explanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, sects now 
existing are chiefly patronized by the lower and most ignorant 
classes of the community. The equality of all men, a doctrine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Gosains, has been 
restored by most of the later offshoots of Vaishvavism, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognized ' (Wise, op, cit. 147). 

(b) The erotic Vaishnavism, — The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks tne de- 
gradation of the cultus. The original doctrine of 
ohakti, or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of the Sufi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few privileged persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities and mortifications : (1) kdnti, or quietism, 
‘in which the Vaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever (iwelling on the 
happiness of his lot, and grateful to Hari for his 
mercy ’ ; (2) ddsya, the relation between a master 
and nis purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god ; 

(3) sakhya, or friendship, at which stage ‘ the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of t\\^ parayndtman , or supreme spirit’ ; 

(4) vdtsalya, ‘ afiection towards offspring,’ in which 
the deity is regarded ‘not as a common Father of 
all men, but as the parent of the worshipper’ ; and 

(5) mddhurya, ‘ sweetness,’ ‘ the efllorescenco of 
bhakti,^ as it has been called. ‘ In this, the highest 
and most exquisite condition, the disciple ^lo^^s 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Radha’ (Wise, op, cit, 155). 
This last development of erotic Vaishnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vallabhacnaryos, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and properW (tan, man, 
divan) are to bo made over to the Mlaharajas, or 
successors and vicars of Kr^na upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion (samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest oliss results from the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op, cit,^ 134 ff. ; Growse, Mathura^, 199 ff. ; 
[Karsandas Mulji,] Hist, of the Sect of the Malax- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas of West, India, 1865). 

33. The cult of Siva. — Tne cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Eastern Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the Kanphatas, or ‘ ear- pierced ’ Yogis, and the 
Brahmacnaris, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, which are few, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise (op, cit, 174 f.), 
notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits ; but, notwithstanding the scandal which 
they cause, their dkhdras, or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. In Bengal 
proper, according to Ward (op, cit, ii., In trod, xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lihgain, or as Pafichiinana, the figure of the 
deity w4th five faces. Further west, in Bihar, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the lihgam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle ’ of the god, areeommon, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his nianjr forms, because 
the litual and ofFerin^s made to him are much less 
elaborate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
huits the thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chielly prevails. 

Among the castes who are ^ peoially devoted to 
(his form of belief may be mentioned the Yugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the great majority worship Siva or Mcdia- 
dev[^, especially at the Sivaratri or ‘night feast’ 
of Siva, held in the month of Magh (January- 
Kebruary). The chief religious centres of the 
Masya Yugis are Brindaban, Mathura, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ; but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gaya, and Sitiikund in 
Chittagong (Risloy, op, cit, i. 358). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to oe called, are supposed by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily fiom the regular Yogi 
or .Jogi ascetics, but possibly from some lluddhist 
Order. The same writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
hiul reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, 
who belong to their own communion, MaMtinas or 
Pandits, both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury their dead in a sitting 
l)osture, with the legs crossed in the conventions 
attitude of Buddha, and with the feet turned to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body ; and their 
j)resent occupation in Bengcal, weaving, is one often 
practised by d^jeayed religious communities. Tlieir 
devotion to Siva is possibly connected with his 
manifestation as the typical ascetic and self- 
niortifier — a conception which perhaps^ ow’ed much 
to the influence or Buddhism. The J^aiva mendi- 
cants are popularly divided into ten classes, knowm 
(‘ollectively as tlie Dasnainis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loathsome 
ascetics, like the Aghoris (wdi. see), the Urdhva- 
hahns, who contort their limbs, and the Akasit- 
mukhins, wdio keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky until the muscles become 
withered. 

34 . Buddhism. — Buddhism, which had its origin 
in the w^estern part of the Province, and finally 
became one of tlie great religions of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad- 
herents. In so far as they follow the orthodox 
standard of belief, they are included in the Maha- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 
Tibetan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. The Buddhists of this Province may be 
divided into at least four groups. 

(a) Chinese Buddhists , — First comes the small 
body of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, lx)il tfowii pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
in opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usip'illy seats of Buddhist as well as of Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the god’s horse, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterwards consumed by the w^orship- 
pers, are being cooked (CalcuUa keview, xxxi. 
368 fF.). 

(h) Himalayan Buddhists , — Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they are 
niostly Tibetans, Lepchas, and Murmis. In Nepal 
itself Buddhism is steadily losing ground under 
the attacks of the militant form 01 Hinduism pro- 


fessed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supporters of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, has contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the consequent decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 131 fF.). Besides this, the 
lieterodox Buddhists constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist p^ulation. They avowedly combine 
the worship ot Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with tliat of Buddha ; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temj)les, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such as those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist church, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist their own Buddhist Vajra 
Acharya, or ‘ thunderbolt teacher,’ in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties. 

These classes of Newars are ‘ Buddhist only in name ; for 
although they profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
yet their practices belie their professions, and prove that they 
arc steadily abandoning that faith to which they still nominally 
belong, and are rapidly adopting the more corrupt and more 
attractive religion of the Hindus^ (Oldfield, op. at. ii. 147). 

The same is the case with tliose Himalayan 
I Buddhists who have migrated into British terri- 
tory. Thus, among the Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
I adjoining region, Buddhistic usage forms only a 
thill veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered malignant. 

* The snow-clad giant Kinchirijanga, chief among the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes men with storm and hail and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck their fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where he figures as the tutor of Sakya 
Muni himself' (Risley, op. cit. ii. 10). 

Similarly tlie Limbus of Darjiling adapt their 
religion to their surroundings. Whore th^ir en- 
vironment is Hindu, they call themselves Saivas, 
and profess to worship Mahadeva and hisconsoit 
Gauri, the favourite deities of the Nepalese. 

‘ In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear ; the Limbu has only to mutter the pious 
formula. Ora inajyi padme om [or, as Waddell transcribes and 
translates it, * Orn 1 The Jewel in the Lotus ! liurji ’ — Orn-rna- 
V'ipad-me Hurp, the first and last word bearing a mystic mean- 
ing (Buddhism i)f_ Tibet, 148)), and to pay respect and moderate 
tnbute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes 
of their original Pantheon have survived in the form of house- 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysus and other 
of the Greek gods may be traced in the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and rural 
festivals of various kinds in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day ’ (Risley, op. cit. ii. 17). 

The degraded condition of the popular Buddhism 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rites of blood sacrifice, a relic of the old devil- 
worship of the country, but absolutely repugnant 
to the rules of the orthodox faith ( Waadell, Ainony 
the Himalayas, 74). 

(c) Buddhists of East Bengal . — The third group 
of Bengal Buddhists — that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
Chakmas and Maghs, the latter divided into two 
classes ; first, descendants of Arakanese immi- 
grants who entered the country when Arakan was 
conquered by the Burmese in a.d. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women by Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Rajbansior Barua Maghs, and are less numerous 
than the first branch. There are also some Tiparas 
in the hill tracts who described themselves at the 
last census as Buddhists. 

‘ In the Tippera State the Tipftras now call themaelvea Hindua ; 
but this country was formerly a great Buddhiat centre, and aome 
aacred ahnnea there were visited by the Tibetan traveller, 
Buddha Gupta Nath, who travelled in India in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D.'(Qait, op. cit. 1. 168). 

The Chakm&s profess to be Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the 
local Raja, Dharm Bakhsh Khan, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 
pretended to be a descendant of the ancient 
K^atriyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Risley, op, cit, i. 172 f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
who profess to be Buddhists of the Southern school, 
and regard the followers of tlje faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Durga has 
here T^en added to the Buddhist observances. 
While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or 
raoliSf Brahmans are much respected, and are | 
employed to determine auspicious days for par- 
ticular actions, and to assist in the worship of the 
Hindu gods {ib, ii. 33). 

{d) Survivals of Buddhism and Hinduism, — The 
last and most interesting group of so-called Bud- 
dhists in Bengal is found among the caste known 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, 
whose beliefs have been fully investigated by Gait 
(op, cit, i. 427 Their name appears to be de- 
rived from the Skr. krdvaka^ * a nearer,* a term 
applied among the Jains to indicate the lay brethren 
affiliated to the community, as distinguished from 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in 
the name Saraogi or Saravafji, applied to a mer- 
chant community of Jains which is rapidly becom- 
ing a regular caste of the usual type. The centre 
of the Baramba Sarak worship is at the celebrated 
cave-temple of Khandagiri, where they assemble 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to 
confer on religious matters. They worship, under 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ^ the four-armed one,* 
an idol which usually has only two arms, and is 
undoubtedly a representation of Buddha. This 
worship is performed on what is supposed to be the 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which 
may with some probability be considered to con- 
nect the cult with the primitive animistic concep- 
tion of the union of tne male consort with the 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13 ). The family 
rites of the caste are performed by one of their 
own members, who calls himself Acharya, or 
‘teacher,’ and Brahmans are employed only to 
perform the rites of the haoma, or tire sacrifice, at 
marriage, after which the Acharya concludes the 
proceedings by calling upon Buddha to bless the 
young couple. 

The eviaence, so far as it has been collected, 
seems to indicate that the Saraks have retained 
many beliefs and practices which have descended 
to them from the Buddliism which was the creed of 
a large number of the people of Orissa. Here its 
place was taken by Brahmanism, and it is now diffi- 
cult to say how many of the beliefs of the Saraks 
are duo to direct inheritance of the Buddhist 
tradition, and how many have been transmitted to 
them with a leaven of Vaislmavism. Too much 
stress must not be laid upon the w^orship of images 
of Buddha by the people of our time. All through 
Northern India are to be found statues or pillars 
disinterred from the ruins of stupas or vihdraSy 
which have been adopted as images of the village 
gods, and even of the orthodox Hindu deities. 
Thus Buchanan (op, cit, i. 73) found in a Bihar 
temple of Trira Devi (the female power in her most 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which 
was really one of Buddha himself. 

Another survival of Buddhism has been traced 
in the worship of Dharmarftj or Dharma by low- 
caste tribes like the Pods, Yogis, Dorns, and 
Bagdis. By some he is identified with Yania, by 
others with the sun ; by others, again, he is re- 
garded ^ a snake-god ; or, finally, as an incarna- 
tion of Siva or Vishnu. 


‘He is usually worshipped by a low caste priet*L, a Pod, a 
Yogi, a Pom, or a B&gaj. In a few places he has temples, 
but, as a rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daubed 
ulth vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village in the 
Arambagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are comn\on all over West Bengal, and 
also in Dinajpur, Murshidabad, and the Twenty-four Par- 
ganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers, and his priests administer medicines as specifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sacrificed before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and pachwdi 
[‘rice-beer*], but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of Baisftkh, Jaishpi, and Asafh, on the 
day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra. All castes, even Br&hmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the officiating priest’ (Gait, op. cit. 1 201). 


The worship of this animistic deity has been 
adduced as a survival of Buddhism by Mahamaho- 
padhySya Hara Pra.sad Sastri(t/7M>S’Re, 1895), and 
in a further statement given by Gait (i. 201) the 
writer supplements this by inferring that because 
Dharma is worshipped in meditation as void (^unya 
mUrti) the cult represents the philosophical con- 
ception of kunyata — ‘concerning which neither 
existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
the two can be predicated. It is zero.* Again, 
the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
take place on the full-moon day of Baisakli, the 
birtliday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aware 
that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is not 
an inferior deity, but superior to Vishnu or Siva. 
Finally, he is represented in many places as a 
tortoise, which is a Buddhist emblem (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tihety 395). It is possible that some 
traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
in that of Dharma ; but if so, very little of the 
original conception remains. 

35 . Tainism. — Jainism, like Buddhism, had its 
birthplace in Bihar. The origin of this form of 
belier and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
will be considered in another article (sec Jainism). 
Here it is sufficient to say that recent research by 
Jacobi, Iloernle, and others (Hoeriile, ‘ JVesiden- 
tial Address,* JHASBcy 1898; Buhler-Burgess, The 
Indian Sect of the Jainas) has established that Jain- 
ism, so far from being an ofishoot of Buddhism, w^as 
the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
religious movement under a Ksatriya prince named 
Vardhamaiia or Mahavira, wdio was born in the 
neighbourhood of Patna about B.c. 599, and died 
about B.c. 527. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
still to some extent uncertain ; but the most recent 
investigations place the period of his life between 
B.c. 588 and 508. It is thus possible that the 
founders of these two sects, wiio w^ere both of 
Ksatriya descent, may have met in the course of 
their preaching tours through Western Bengal. 
Neither sect is a religion in the true sense of the 
word ; both are rather monastic organizations of a 
type very common in the age when they were 
founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
the Brahmans w^ere then claiming the monopoly of 
admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
were founded. They were gradually led to dis- 
continue the use of the Vedic ritual, with the 
natural result that they came to be excluded from 
the pale of Brahmanism. Jainism differs from 
Budohism in rejecting the doctrine of nirvCinay 
and in asserting instead that, when the soul 
has gained freedom from the trammels of the 
successive series of existences, it passes into a 
state of blessedness wdiich is vague and ill-defined. 
Those saintly men who have attained the rest of 
the blessed are known as Tirthankara ; those 
‘ who have created a passage through the circuit of 
life,* form the body of saints w ho are worshipped 
by Jains. From the chief of these, Par^vanatna, 
the hill of Parasnath (wh. see), the centre of Jain 
pilgrimage in Bengal, takes its name. Jainism, by 
its more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to communion, adopting a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism, and preferring 
as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasn^th, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brahmanical revival and Muham> 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

The Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at Murshidabftd, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division. But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarcny 
accompanied by their women-folk. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their hrms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 
younger men. Many of them are Mfirwaris from 
Marw'ilr in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wala and Oswal sub-castes of Baniyas, the former 
being of the Digam bara or ‘ naked,* and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘ white-clad * section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete ; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and West. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule ; but this 
does not operate as a bar to intermarriage, because 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or Sakta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of their brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves. When 
husband and wfife belonj:^ to different sects, the 
wife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. When, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Risley, op. cit. i. 7 , ii. 151). 

36 . Sikhs and Kabirpanthls. — Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it 'would seem that their numbers 
have l)een underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, w here the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675-1708), is believed to have been 
bom while his mother halted there during a pil- 
grimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
known are the Suthrashahi and the Naiiakshahi. 
Wise [op. cit. 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans w ho do not discard the sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
e^Lt with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food (pra^dd) 
when offered by them. They observe all the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
Sdlagrdma, or ammonite, wnich r^resents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by M^aclagan (Panjdb 
Ccyisus, 1891, i. 164) is not more favourable. He 
describes them as importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nanak pan till is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followers of their guru, Ntoak(A.D. 1469-1638). 
They have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nanak Shah; but 
their dkhdra, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muliammadan residents (Wise, op. 
cit. 182 ff.). 

Kabir was closely connected with N&nak. The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. ^Ali and Rama, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in Western Bengal and the Unitea Provinces. 
Differences in raiiK and religion are all, he taught, 
but mdyd, or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognizing the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions. The way 
to union with the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (bhakti) 
and meditation on the Godhead. The use of 
spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect ; but, as often 
happens, in process of time practice lags behind 
precept, and the successors 01 the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthis it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kabir. 

37 . Deistic sects. — {a) The Brahmo Samdj. — Of 
the Hindu deistic sects the best known is the 
Brahmo Samaj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
‘original’; the Nababidhan, or ‘new dispensa- 
tion”; and the Sadharan, or ‘common.’ All alike 
I believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Saniaj, or oldest section, is also the 
most conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely as }>osstble the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindi's, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or C^ur’an. 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Br&hman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Mahar&ja of Kuch 
Bih&r. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they are par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1801 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
entered as Theistic Hindus, and not as Brahmos* (Qait, op. cit. 
i. 169). 

The second section, known as the NababidhAn 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimilated wliat it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but also 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Sadharan, or ‘common’ Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set fonns of wor- 
ship ; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage betw^een 
persons of different castes. 

‘ They are thug,' as Gait remarkg, * gradually becoming a separ- 
ate cagte,recruited from a variety of different sources, but mainly 
from the ranks of the Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. . . . 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa- 
tion join this community, not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification ' (op. cit. i. 169 f.). 

{b) The ^ivandrdyanls. — The ^ivanllrayani or 
Srinarayani is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rfijput named Siva Niirayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bhagal- 
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pur {op, ext, i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or * pious.* 

‘They believe in one formlese (ntrdArdr) God, forbid idolatry, 
and venerate their ori^nal Guru, whom they regard as an 
incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this rule 
has now been relaxed. Mantras [‘ spells '] were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
t.g. when bathing. Tlie sacred book of the sect is known as the 
SdbdOrSant or Guru Granth, It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to be attained only by unswerving 
faith in God, control over the passions, and iniplicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held In 
such respect that aU his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annual festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Magh [January-February], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth, When a man 
wishes to become a Seo Narayapi, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts to him 
the mantra [‘formula'] of initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God {Bhagahdn) and the original Guru, and is 
given a certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwfl, Chamar, and Dos^h castes. The cult was formerly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo Narayapis bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to bo 
touched by sweepers. Their funeral processions are conducted 
vMth some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
case of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life’ (Gait, op, cit, 

\, 186 ; cf. Crooke, Tribes and CaateSf ii. 18511.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
^rown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Biah- 
inanical Order. They liave adopted many of the 
principles of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 
Movements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate BrAh- 
nianical interference, and assert spiritual independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or corrections have the slightest effect in weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion ; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortification of all worldly 
lusts and passions’ (Wise, op. cit. 181).* 

38 . The Panchpiriyas. — Tlie important sect of 
the Panchpiriyas or Pachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special aiiicle (wh. see). 

39 . Muhammadans.— The map prepared by Gait 
{op, cit. i. 156) clearly shows the distribution of 
Muhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bihflr. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalman influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
tollowers of the Projihet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihar less than a sixth, and in South 
Bihar less than a tenth, of the population accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most backward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Musalman predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretcliing 
westw^ard from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Myinensingh, Pftbna, Bogra, and 

• For the Sivan&raya^ls see also Risley (op. cit. i. 178, ii. 334). 
The ritual code of the sect ia described and some of the songs 
quoted in JSorth Indian Notes and Queries, v. 68 f. 


Rajshahi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of Noakhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
BoCTa to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern re^jion, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent religious history of the Indian Empire. 
The following table shows in a comiiact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available : 


Year of 
Census. 

Hindus. 

Per rent 
of Total 
Pojmla- 
tion. 

Muhammadans. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

1872 

39,906,575 

63-76 

19,559,252 


1881 

4.5,452,806 

65*30 

21,704,724 


1891 

47,S21,4(}8 


23,6.58,347 



49,687,302 

63-30 

25,493,416 

32-48 


It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islam is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Musalman influence and where their great cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, for lung tlie 
.seat of Musalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts m its vicinity. Malda, 'which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shidabfid, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans; Biliar, Bhagal- 
pnr, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in S})ite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total ]) 0 ] ►illation of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to he drawm from these facts is that the 
incre<ase of Islam was largely due to causes in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

40 . Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
>tion. — It was, of course, ultimately duo to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists wlioni they found in occui>atioii of 
the country. The rule of tlio ^luliammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Baklitiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
DivanT, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765 — a period of more than live and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were inaile 
to grandees and otlicers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety wliom the government 
encouraged to take up tlieir permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a jilace of refuge 
for many families driven from Nortll-^^ estern India 
by war and revolution. On these giounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in tlieir desire to enhance 
the social position of their co-religionists, have 
endeavoureil to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction. This ipiestion has been 
examined at length by Gait (op. cit, i. 165 fl.). 
While not denying that tliere are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the NaAvSb of Murshid- 
abad, who, originally of foreign descent, have 
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preserved the purity of their blood by refraining 
from intermarriage with persons of more doubtful 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged in the general mass of the 
population, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
tliat the whole or even a great majority of the 
Musalman population can be the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, snows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboiiginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first Musiilinan invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait {op. cit. i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
millions, or one-sixtn of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam. 

41. Causes of the spread of Islam.— (a) Con- 
versions , — When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Miighals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical ; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 

‘ In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans voluntarily g-ave in their 
adhesion to Islam. 'Die advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem by the Hindus have already been 
poinUd out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 
Firs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Hiiddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji conquereef BihSr and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of belief, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who had, in all probability, never been 
Hindus, preferred the greater attractions of Islam*’ (Gait, op. at. 
i. 171). 

{b) Physical causes of the increase of Muham- 
niadanis7n.—^hQ faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to cjiuses which were not so 
much moral or religious os physical, and due 
to the environment of the peonfe. These have 
been carefully examined by O’bonnell and Gait 
(Census lieport, 1891, i. 146 f. ; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
the main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must be the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first place, we find among 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potential 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
caste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import- 
ance, rigorously jprohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry ; among Muham- 
madans the percentage is only 12. O’Donnell, 
again, remarks that iu-assortea marriages are far 


more common among Hindus — men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left widows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musalm&ns, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often as a con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in other 
parts of the Province. Bihar and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
people live in a condition of permanent depression. 
Eastern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
promise, enriched by a large trade in rice and jute. 
It is improbable that the enterprise of the Hindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely liolds its ground, 
Islto prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. 

42. Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Beneal. — Islam throughout Northern India falls 
far bhort of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been expected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its followers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population. Thus, the Pafichpiriya sect 
(wh, see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalman traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43) has in some 
measure checked the corruption of the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class MuhaTumadans to join in the 
Durg^l Piija and other Hindu festivals. 

’ Although,' writes Gait {op. cit. i. 176), ‘ they have been purged 
of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the building of new houses com- 
menced, on certain days of the week, and Journej s are often 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitalii 
and Rakshyfi, Kali (see above, § 13 ) arc worshipped. Dharmaraj, 
Manasa, and Blshahri (see above, § 30 ) are also venerated by 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to Hindus 
^ order that they may perform the sacrifice on their account. 
^ 8 (hi is worshipped when a child is born. Even now in some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durga Pula, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bih&r they loin in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon Jawan from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the bridegroom often follows the Hindu practice of smearing the 
bride's forehead with vermilion or sandal-wood paste. In the 
Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry sacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyanath, and, as they may not enter 
the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offer- 
ings are made to the Gramya-devata (see above, § 15 ) before 
sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism is resorted 
to in case of sickness. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings of 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vennilion on a 
plantain leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but 
they die hard, and amulets containing a text from the Qur'an 
are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs ’ (Gait, op. eit. I. 176). 

As is the case throughout Northern India, cus- 
toms like these are practised especially by women, 
who are much more conservative in tneir religious 
beliefs. 

Worship of ptrs and deified men . — In the same 
category of corruptions of the primitive faith may 
be placed the adoration oiplrs, or saints, and other 
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deified men, a practice for which no authority can 
be found in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
on it. The jtnr after death is supposed to be present 
in spirit, and to offer daily prayers of propitiation 
at 5lecca or Medina. Hence a dargah^ or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or tlie 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait (op, cit. i. 
177) and Wise (op, cit, 1011’.) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see Saints, 
[Hindu]). The educated Musalman denies that 
he worships the pir^ he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty ; ‘ but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.* 

4^. Sects of Isllm. — The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shi'a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘reformed’ or ‘unreformed.’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines : it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Sufiism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Rae Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
lioly war (jihad) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers liiially made Patna their headej^uarters, 
whence a propaganda was spread through Isorthern 
India. The principles of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, Haji Shariatu’llah of 
haridpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
(taziya) of the martyrs yusain (see 

Pelly, Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘ land of warfare ’ (darifl-harb), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified hy 
another teacher, Maulan a Karamat 'Ali of Jaunpur, 
who made two impoitant alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Uadlth, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he ‘withdrew the doctrine that India 
was ddriCl-lmrh, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision witli the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as Farildi (Arab, farlda, 
pi. fara'id, ‘ the obligatory ordinances of law and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
est^lished by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called sunna). Other titles 
used are Namaz -i-hafid, ‘those who know the 


prayers by rote’; Share’, ‘followers of the shar , 
or divine way of religion,’ as opposed to the Sabhp, 
‘those who follow the old rule,’ ‘the conservative 
party.* The distinctive name of the followers of 
karamat 'All and his successors is Taaiyuni, 
‘ those who appoint,’ from their ])ractice of a])point- 
ing as their leader a member of their own body, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
place of a qddl, theieby making the practice of 
Friday prayer la^vful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miyan are known as Wahhabi, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahhab ; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


madi, ‘followers of the Prophet’; Ahl-i-badith, 
‘ persons of the tradition ’ ; or Rafi'yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi' as, who allow them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Aiiiini, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice ; and Lama^habi, ‘ without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an. 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Kisley is of opinion that 
‘at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out ; and the efl'orts of tlie reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
(Censiis lieporty India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it would be idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends — that Inaia 
is a ‘ land of war ’ — has quite disappeared ; and a 
movement which, as is the case witii the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowest and most ignoiant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must always be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.* 

44. Christianity. — Tlie following figures illus- 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Ihovincc during the last thirty years ; 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 

187‘J .... 91,063 


1S81 .... 128,134 

1891 .... 192,484 

1901 .... 278,366 

The scope for missionary eilort in the future may 

be estimated by the fact that at jiresent only 36 
in 10,000 of the total pojmlation belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Cliristians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9*9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8*3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81 ‘8 per cent are native 
converts. 


‘More than three-fifths of the European Christians belong 
to the Anglican coinniunion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. Accordinjj; to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
jcreater, and that some of those vnIio described thenibelves as 
bel(>ny:mg to the Church of En^dand were broii^^ht up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belon^^ to the Anglican communion. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen hy the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Qait, op, cit, 1 . 101). 

These Feririgi8(Pers. Faranaly Firangl, ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 

‘In the southern quarter [of the Backerpanj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
ceritui les’ duration, which exhilnt a melancholy example to w hai 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contenqit, and designate 
them by the appellation of Caula Ferenghics (Hind. Beng. kdld, 
‘black’) or “black Europeans'" (Haiiiiltoii, Description of 
Uindostan, 1820, i. 133). 

♦ This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is larjrely 
based on Gait's summary {Census Depot 1901, i. 173 ff.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘ Mnhamniadans of Eastern Bengal’ 
in JJiASBe, 1894. Also sec his ac<'ount in Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Remjal, 21 ff. The quesUon has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Musalmans ; are they bound 
in conscience to rebel / and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 f ; Maclagan, Census Remrt 
Pun)aby 1891, i. 189 f. For tht Wahhabis of Arabia see Pal - 
grave, Cetitral aiui Eastern Arabia , I.Ady Ann Blunt, Pi^rim- 
ayae to Nejd ; Badger, Imams and iisyyids of ’Oman ; Blunt, 
Future of Islam. 
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In recent times there has been little improve- 
ment ill their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, Tk^ District of Bakarganj, 1876, 

P- 11^)- 

(a) Sectarial divisions of Christians , — The ignor- 
ance of the native converts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Christians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts. 

‘ So far as the returns go, about two-fifths of the native Chris- 
tians are members of the Homan Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans ; rather more than a seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptists. 
The other denominations combined account for only about one 
in every nineteen natne Christians * (Qait, op, cit, i. 162). 

{b) Roman Cat hoi irs, —The total number of 
Roman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Ranclii District of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Province. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non-Aryan Mumlas and Onions by Anglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the tliree missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,203 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The lloinau Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Nadiya, and Chainparan. 

‘Although small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Champaran has an interesting history. There are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Chuhri. The former was 
established about 1740 by Father Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who w’as passing near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepal, when he was summoned bv Raja 
DhruvaShah of Bettiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously ill. He succeeded in curing her, and the grateful Raja 
invited him to stay at Bettiah, and ga\c him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhn Mission ow^es its origiii to 
some missionaries who left Ital> in 1707 for Tibet, Tw'O reached 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel ; but as soon as the number of their converts^ 
began to incrcaHe, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama^f 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) 
and established missions at Khatmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon. 
They received grants of land from the Newar kings, and pros- 
pered considerably till 1769, when the Newar dynasty was 
overthrown by theUorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned in time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land-grant at Chuhri. Many of 
the present Christians m Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepal and still speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native Christians of Bettiah’ (Gait, op, cit, i. 102; for these 
Nep&l Missums see Oldtleld, Sketcfies fiom Sepal, 1. 189 f. ; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Sepal, 1819, p. 38). 

(c) Lutherans , — Tlie converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non-Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Ranchi, the Santal Parganas, Singhbhum, and 
Maiibhiini. The Rfiiiclii Mi-ssion, known as that of 
Gossnor, was founded liy six German missionaries 
in 1846; but twenty-three years later an un- 
fortunate dii^agreenieiit occurred, and the Mission 
WAS split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
(rossner’s Mission. 

‘The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
has been phenomenal. Ten v ears ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,900, and it is now three times as grciit. Some 
y tars ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hindus, the Manias receive apostates from Chris- 
tianity back into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backHiiding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
for the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
w'ondcrful progress made in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent ^ (Gait, ojp. cif i 162 f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley-Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of Singhbhuni, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained allects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 

‘Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have DO mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race ; and as such a Christian is practically considered, being 
outside the pale of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites and festivals of his family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to the 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention’ 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore^ 104). 

The same writer, when treating of the Santals 
and Paharias, remarks that it is only among 
people who have not yet come under the spell of 
Hinduism that missionary efforts have met with 
success. 

‘ But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them, 
it has exercised as yet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and it is even now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to influence w'hole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenets and beliefs. Ev erything 
to-day points to Hinduism — even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
— as the absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
Bengal* (5forj/ 0 / an Indian Upland, 20 f.). 

On this question tho view.s of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 

‘If w'e analyze the view's of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influerico 
of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirits 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in consequence of this jfuardianship, the 
witches and bhilts have no power over Christians, and it is 
therefore good for them to Join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the e\ il spirits. They grasp 
at this notion, and long afterwards, wiien they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical w'ashmg away of sin bj the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell’ (Dalton, op, cit, 267). 

(d) Baptist and other Missions, — Farther east 
the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergun^e and Faridpur, where from the menial 
castes of Ohandals and Nainasudras they have 
made 19,000 converts. The only other important 
Mission is tliat of tlie Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
Districts. The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(e) Classes among whom Christianity progresses, 
— The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, as in Chota Niigpur 
and the depressed communities of Backergunge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. at, 
i. 164) ; 

‘ The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have been greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the number 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there seemed 
a prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of 
tho eaucated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen 
and other eloquent Brahmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.' 
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not name the original author on his title-page ; J. Campbell, 
A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years' Service among the 
Wild Tribes of Kondistan, for the Suppression of Ilvman 
Sacrifice, 1864* S. C. Maepherson, Memorials of Service in 
India, 1865; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 1S67; 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The Aiinals of Hural Bengal, 1868, 
Orissa, 1872, Statistical Arronntof Bcrwal, v.d. ; T. H. Lewin, 
The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 1869, T^he Wild Races of South- 
east India, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
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Bengal, 1872 ; J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades 
of Eastern Bengal, 1883 : H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 1891 ; J. F. Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Prehistoric 
Timee in India, South-west Asia, and South Europe, 1894-5 ; 
M. A. Sherrinsr, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 1872-81 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, Among the Himalayas, 
1899 ; Jog:endra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 
1896; F. B. Bradley- Birt, Chota Nagpore, a Cittle-knoion 
Province of the Empire, 1903, The Story of an Indian Upland, 
1906. For the folk-lore and j^pular beliefs, Lai Beharf Day, 
Folk-tales of Bengal, 1883, (/ovmda Samanta, or History of a 
Bengal Raiyat, 1874, re-published as Bengal Peasant Life, 1^0 ; 
G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1886, An Introduction to 
the Maithili Language qf North Bihar, 1882 ; A. Campbell, 
Santal Folk-tales, 1891. W. CrOOKE. 

BEOTHUKS. — The Beothiika were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole representatives, so far as is known, of the 
BeothuKan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
explorers regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

I. Early accounts and culture. — The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172 ; quoted by Harrisse, Dicouverte 
ci Evolution cartoaraphique de Terre-Neuve, London, 
19(X), p. 162), and is as follows : 

*Septem homines sylvestres ex ea insula (qus terra nova 
dicitur) Rothomagum [Rouen] adducti sunt cum vestimentis 
et armis eorum. Fuliginei sunt colons, grossis labris, stigmata 
in facie gerentes ab aure ad medium nieiitum, instar lividas 
vcnulsB per maxillas deducta. Crine nigro et grosso ut equae 
iiiba. Barba per totam vitam nulla, ne(]U6 pubes neque ullus 
in toto corpore pill us prseter capillos et supercilia. Baltheum 
gerunt in quo est bursula qusodaiu ad tegenaa verenda Idioma 
labis formatur, relido nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehat in humeros. Anna eorum arcus lati, 
chordae ex intestinis aut nervis animalium ; sagitta}, cannso 
Saxo, aut ossae piscis accuminatae. Cibus eorum carnes tostae. 
Potus aqua. Pams et vini et necuniaruin nullus omnino usus. 
Nudi incediint aut vestiti peliibus animalium ursoruin, cer- 
\orum, vituloruin marinorum et siinilium.’ 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques CWtier, in 1534, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op, cit, p. 163) : 

* 11 y a des guns h la dite turre oui sent assez de belle cor- 
pulance, mais ilz sont gens effarables et sauuaiges. llz ont 
luurs chuueulz huz sur leurs testes en fazon d’viie pougnye de 
fain teureze et vng clou pass4 par my ou aiiltre chosse et y lient 
aulcunes plumes des ouaiseaulx. llz se \oistcnt de peaulx 
de bestes, tant hommes oue femmes ; mais les femmes sont 
plus closes et serr6es en leurs dites pcaux et H<?aintes par le 
cor]i8. Ilz se paiiignent de certaiiies couleiirs tann^es. Ilz 
ont des baripies en quoy ils vont par la mer, qui sont faietes 
d’escorche de boiiays de boul, o quoy ilz peschunt force loups 
niarins.’ 

To the list of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
op, cit, p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
cloths (‘ a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of leggings and moccasins, are alluded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing tlio hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (*: in 1543; while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) statw' that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 
‘ sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
(‘ tr^^s blanclie,’ ‘gente bianca’). According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
while ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
meate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as ell fisn as flesh. . . . 
Tiiey drinke scale oyle, but this is at their great 
fciists.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that tliey ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added tliat ‘ some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
“caciqui” may not knpw it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion : 
‘ Sono idolatri, chi adora il sole, e chi la Tuna, 
e molte altre sorti de idoli ’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 tf. ; 
cf. Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in 184^^ London, 
1842, i. 25 f.). 

Whitbourne, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in the following 
terms (Purchas, His Pilgnmes, London, 1625, IV. x. 
1884) ; 

*The naturall Inhabitants of the Countrie, as they are but 
few in number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 
... In their habits, customs, and manners they resemole the 
Indians of the Continent . . . they liue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldome fre- 
quented by the English : But the French and Biscaines . . . 
report them to be an ingenious and tractable people . . . (being 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great labour and 
patience . . . without expectation of other reward, than a little 
Bread, or some such small hire.* 

In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, IV. x. 
1881) : 

* They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle sise, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their haire somewhat long, but 
round ; they haiie no Beards ; behind they haue a great locke 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Hawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vpright by the crowne of the head, and 
a small locke platted before : a short Qown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne dowiie to the middle of their 
Icgges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Bcuer 
slan about their necke, was all their apparell, saue that one of 
them had shooes and Mittens, so that all went bare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full ejed, of a blacke colour; 
the colour of their haire was diuers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
body : they are broad brested, and bould, and stand very 
vpnght.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 
1600, iii. 153), Guy found the Beothuks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘nothing but Poles set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they couer 
with Deere skins, they are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling was ‘ made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.’ Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless wampum), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
bark boiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitbourne, in Purchas, 
IV. X. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of bone similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Culin, 24 RBE W p. 97). 

The hii^hest art of the Beothuks was evidently 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to whicn 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
(Nomts orbis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34) : 

‘ Cymba) ipsis e\ corticibus arlxirum composltse, viginti ut 
plunmum pedes long®, quinque aut circiler lat® et semiliin® 
in modum, ad proram atque puppiin erect® atque inciirv®, 
quinque ad summum vectonim capaccs; illis utpote levissimis 
Hildas suinma velocitate secant, easdeinque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant.’ 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s on fAc 

Situation of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
written in 1788 (printed in his daughter’s Life 
and Correspondence of Major Carturright, London, 
1826, ii. 30711.). This, however, adds little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
notea was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to guin\ale, being kept apart at the top 
by a ‘spreadei,’ the removal of which rendered 
it possible to fohl the canoe up like a cocked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fishing. Their canoes have already received 
mention, and for tlieir hunting they enclosed large 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bung the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland^ London, 1842, ii. 132- 
i:i3). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Leothuks, if we may judge from the account of 
lionnycastle (op. cit. ii. 267 f.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigw^anis, more- 
over, had small store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with birch bark ; while each 
village possessed a wdgwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been raised on 
>vooden platforms («Jukes, op. at. ii. 126). 

The Heotliuks also received the name of * Red 
Indians’ (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
(ustom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a liner type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAIy 1875, p. 31 ; cf. the portrait of the 
lleothuk woman Demasduit or Waunathoake 
[* Mary March ’], reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Hist, of Newfoundland^ 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks were mono- 
gamous, and the women w'ere chaste (Lloyd, JAIy 

1876, p. 228). 

2 . History. — The history of the lleothuks finds 
its WTetclied parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians iu 
the Congo— it is all the same dreary story. It is 
ON ident that, wdien Newfoundland was first dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and they 
long remained on friendly terms wdth the French 
anu Basque fishermen. With the inability of 
piimitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, how'ever, they, in 
tlieir excursions to the seacoast in siynmer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
w hatever else they could lay their hands on. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘ they were harassed from post to nost, from 
i^'land to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothiiks had fled to the north 
and north-w^est of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such deiiredations against the wdiites 
that by the middle of the 18tb cent, the French 
ottered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated fiom Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter w'ar broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
though they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleanly habits (Jukes, o}^. cit. ii. 131) ; and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op. cit. ii. 251 f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly ap])eared a party of Indians 
who were neither Eskimos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 


known, they probably perished gradutally from the 
hostility of whites and Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ‘ few savages in tlie north, 
none in the south’ (Prowse, op. cit. p. 107); Cart- 
WTight (1798) estimated them at 450; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAI^ 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, excej;)t three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St. John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 263 f.). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution w^as founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks ; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the tribe, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 265- 
276). 

3. Relics. — The relics of the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob- 
viously b(5ing religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans. Canadian Inst. ii. 101 f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of t\\G ^anocitta 
cristntn (Lloyd, JAl, 1876, p. 226). The stock 
seems, however, to have had no knowledge of 
pottery, though they possibly made soajistone 
vessels (ib. p. 29), unless these w'ere of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, op. cit. p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in Labrador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Report of U. S. Nat. 
Museum, 1896, p. 1041 f.). \Vhat is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit. ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting oil’ the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und ahnbrhe Krlcgsgebraurhe in Amer- 
ilea, Brunswick, 1906, passim). Thus wdien, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op. cit. 
p. 385). 

4. Languag’e. — Our knowledge of the Bcothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other American Indian tongue, rests 011 two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micniac 
loan-w^ords) obtained from the women Shawnan- 
dithit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining alK)ut 330 w'ords. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs.— Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted bv Anspach, Hist, of the Island of New- 
foundlana, London, 1819, p. 457), ‘they had some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they believed 
that men and w'omen were originally cieated from 
a certain number of ‘ arrows stuck fast in the 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make merry with their friends.* The 
implication of a hostile Micmac, that the Beothuks 
possessed no religion, is without value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Micmac understood 
the Beothiikan dialect (Chappell, Voyage of H.M,S. 
Rosamond to NewfoundlarCoty London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resembled a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-6 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of square poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [‘ Mary March*] given 
by Lloyd, JAf 1875, p. 32). In the second mode 
of burial the body was wrapped in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was placed on 
a sort of scaflbld about 4i ft. from the ground. 
This scaflbld was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, lixed perpendicularly in the ground so as to 
sustain a kind of crib 5i ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its beloiigiii;^s rested. A third method was oy 
bending the oocTy together, wrapping it in birch 
bark, and enclosing it in a kind of box. Tb^ 
receptacle, which ’was made of small squared sticKS 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
coiners to lit closely, was laid on the gi’ound. It 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and 2J ft. deep, 
and was lined with biich bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 188(5 
(Macdougall, op, cit, ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under- 

f round, tlie grave then being covered with stones. 

f, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were bi ought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc, cit, ). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Deniasduit 
(‘Mary March*) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3 ; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, loc, cit, ), 
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BERAR. — I. Position. — Berar, otherwise known 
as ilie Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19° 36' and 21° 47' north 
latitude, and 75° 59' and 79° 11' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces ; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizam’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles ; and it is divided into three regions : 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2 . History. — The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarbha, 
the first settled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
(BO I. L 135). Its name survives in that of Bidar in tlie 
Hyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which is uncertain. Aulheritio 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(b.o. 220- a. d. 236). They were followed bv various non -Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Ch&lukya, Rashtrakupi, Hovsala 
Ballala, and Y^lava dynasties in succession. In a.d. 1294 tlie 
Muhammadans appeared on the scene, when Ala-ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Deogiri or Daulat\b&d — a raid whicii w'as 
repeated by Malik Kafur in a.d. 1809. The country subsequentlv 
fell to the Bahmani kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquered by the Mughals under Akbar 
in 1696. and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1804. In 1853 the Nizam leased it 
to the British, and in 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
independent admini*itration, and was incorporated with the 
Central Provincea 

3. Population. — At the Census of 1901 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. In the more fertile 
parts the predominant caste is the Kuribi, wliich 
forms the chief element in the Maratlia people. 
They are classed by Risley {Census India y 1901, i. 
603) as Scy^ho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the Saka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Kiinbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerical 
importance are the Mhrir and Mang, almost pure 
non-Aryans, legardod by orthodox Hiiulus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgarh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of tlie greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andh (39,679), Korku (28,393), 
and Bhil (5,704). In the population as a whole tlie 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturally their 
religion is of a primitive type, little inlluericed by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly afieet^d belief. 

4« Religious statistics. — According to the Census 
of 1901, iTindus numbered 2,388,016 (86*7 per cent 
of the total) ; Aniniists, 129,964 (4*7 per cent) ; 
Muhammadans, 212,040 (7*6 per cent) ; Christians, 
2,375 (0*08 per cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, and here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists. 

5. The higher Hinduism.— (a) Saivism.^JhQ 
beliefs of the higher classes do not materially difl'ei 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
as Smarta (Skr. smrtiy ‘authoritative tradition*) 
preached by Saiikaracharya in the beginning of the 
8th cent. A.D. It is the highest form of Vedantic 
pantheism. P>om the point of view of sect most 
Brajimans rank as Saivas the simplicity of the cult 
of Siva recommending it in preference to that of 
the other greater gods. But, as is the case in other 
parts of India, the mass of the population is 
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ignorant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recogni:^d deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important Saiva sects 
are the Lingayat and the Nd,tn. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connected with the Gosam or Gos&vi of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are known as Sanyogi, the ascetic minority 
being called Y ogl. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortune- 
telling, ana charming, such as making magical 
passes over the sick with a bunch of peacocks* 
feathers; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nmidi, 
the ‘ vehicle * of Siva. The regular Gosavi Order 
is chiefly made up of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
(guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more accommodating than Brahmans, as they 
permit the use of meat and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandob/l and Bliairobil or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacriSce is done 
before his image, and the Hatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteevy 190). 

(h) Vaisnavism , — The Vai^navas of Berar include 
a few followers of Ramanuja and of Kamanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavadiarya, some of 
Vallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. Their increase in modern times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61), Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Kr^na, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modern temple in the province. 

The most interesting mo<iern Vai^^ava sect is that of the 
Mftnbh&v (Skr. rnahdnubhdva, ‘dignified/ ‘virtuous’). It was 
founded by Chakra<lhara, a Karbana Hrahinan, who is regarded 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple Nagabha^, who is called the Last Preceptor 
A.D. 1236-1S02) under the Yadava princes of Mah&r&sntra 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Tirnes of India, 16th Nov. 1907), They 
are divided into a celibate section (Bairdgi) and one of married 
householders (Gharvasi). The former include both monks and 
nuns ; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
{Bhold\ who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place ; they cat no meat and drink no water in the presence 
of an idol ; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-rings and 
rosaries of the black basil wood (tidasi) sacred to Vi^qu-Tir^ga. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people ; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurred. Their gods are Dattatreya, a deified saint worshipped 
as an incarnation of the triad— Brahm&, Vij^qu, and Siva— or 
more especially of Vi^qu and Kf^qa. Their scripture is the 
Bhdgavad-gUd, and they follow the teaching of a pontiff, known 
as the Karafljkar Mahant, whose scat is at Ridhpur in Ber&r. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and ortho<lox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Brahmans ; but they are held 
in much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
in the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sms committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicate to the 
female branch by a senior nun. £lac*h sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placefl in a raised seat, worshipped, tied m a litter in a sitting 
posture, and earned to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice (PR ii. 106). After burial all traces 
of the grave are obliterated, and no tomb is raised— to avoid the 
possibility of the growth of a cult of the dead man. Like many 
Vai^qava sects, they have been accused ot immorality ; in 
former times it is said that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was symbolized by the pair laying their wallets close together— 
a practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present day fewer join the celibate section. In 1901 they 
numbered 2,666 in Berftr (Kitts, 62 ff. ; BO xix. 120 ff. xvii. 
181 ff.). 


6. Popular Hinduism. — The popular faith of tlie 
province has been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification (Asiatic Studies^, i. 9fl.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
jects connected by legend with some deity or saint, 
out extends to ‘ the phallic rites, to the Saligram, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure symbolism, 
as when anything appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visirde point for spiritual adoration.* 

(2) The worship of tilings inanimate, which are 
^fted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
fire, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subterranean passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the river-deity with the 
sacrifice of a goat ; Mahishoba (Skr. mahisha, ‘ a 
buffalo*) is a buffalo-god which lives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, but it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice (haujna). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korku of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds which occasionally 
proceed from it. At a later stage trees which are 
fruitful or toxic are honoured, or a cer^in species 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwelling spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees is known as 
Chindiya Deo, ‘ the deity of tatters,* where, if one 

^present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer y 191 ; Kitts, 47 1. ). 

(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 

is illustrated by the cult of Wagh Deo (Skr. 
vyaghruy ‘ tiger *), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle ; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer y 61 f., 190 f.). In the same 
class is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vai^navas in 
the form of the monkey-god, Hanuman. (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, such as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the banker’s 
account-books (PR ii. 185 ff. ; cf. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fictioriy 200 ff.). (5) The worship of 

a spirit (deo)y a thing without form and void— the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in tlie dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied to a 
cliff or tree ; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple. (6) The 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons known in life to the worshipper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spirit in a stone picked up at the grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and then 
decently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 
of persons wiio had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worship of Ch&nd Khan at almost every fort 
in Berar we have perhaps a survival of the 
foundation -sacrifice (Tylor, Primitive CvXture^^ i. 
104 ff.; MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, 427). 
The Ilanjara (g.v.) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. :^ymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. (8) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
— a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall (Asiatic Studied, i. 30 tt’.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see Ancestor-worship). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer — the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities ; of departmental 
deities ; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brahmanical scriptures — form part 
of the general official Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berar. 

7. Animism. — The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see Dravidians, BiiiLS, Gonds). The 
religion of the Korkus, Gonds, and Xndhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 77 f.) and C. A. Elliott 
(Settlement Rep. Hoshangahad, 1867, p. 25011'.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer (^arpagari) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to Durga. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 
criod represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
elieved to bubble up, in which event Durga must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot — after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated ; but 
this is simply done by blowing a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208 ; Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians (devak), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
The guardian is usually somo animal or tree ; but 
sometimes natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it be an animal, its flesh is tabu ; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhu 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
their guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various ofi'erings in it, close the lid and tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, 1885, p. 8ff.). The guardian is regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos- 
sessing a common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Totemism is thus at present largely a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see BENGAL, p. 490 ; Frazer, Totemism, 
68 ff.). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The miinjd, or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is believed to be envious of the 
good fortune of others, and specially malignant. 
To avoid his ill-will, the child is called by an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PR ii. 4) ; or his 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village ; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe — an article which repels spirits— to a 
sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thus to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground (ib. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Kites of a similar kind are performed to 
rei^el or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(manwin) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a chibi (jhoting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 63 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wide-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
Ganesa, god of Iuck, before starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans (ib. 49). 

8. Sikhs and Jains. — Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
— immigrants from the Pan jab— some members of 
the Banjara (q.v.) tribe recorded themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinoy, 57 f.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown oy numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karanja. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Kajputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patur Shaikh 
Baba— a site which, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalman saint — seem to be 
Brahmanical (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 
428). 

9. Muhammadans. — Islam is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytisrn as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see Bengal, § 41 ). The faith has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
ofi’erings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor- 
ship the local gods, retain tlieir Hindu surnames, 
ana employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194 ; Chinoy, 1. 65 f.). 

10. Christians. — Christians, now nuniberinf^2376, 
have increased owing to missionary efl'orts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches. 
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BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 

[Ren6 Basset.] 

i. Paganism , — Whatever opinion may be held 
regarding the complex origin of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to Egypt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only by starting from this point of view 
that we can nope to re-construct their ancient re- 
ligion. But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their language, this 
was by no means the case in their rmigion, i.e, 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainty 
Avhich still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of tlieir help, and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not always 
distinguished the native from the borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

I. Mountain-worship. — Tt seems that irregu- 
larities of the ground — mountains, caves, and rocks 
— were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
lea.st as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west. Mount Atlas-— ‘the pillar of Heaven,’ 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (llxst. iv. 184) — must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HN V. i. 6) writes as follows : 

‘ In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlas roars its head 
to the skies, rugged and bare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered w ith woods and watered by gushing springs , 
fertile in fruits of all kinds, which grow of their own accord 
. . . and are sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen ; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, especially at 
the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.' 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre (DissertationeSy viii. 57) : 

‘The Western Libyans inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard as the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
is a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Jjooking from the summit 
is like looking into the depths of a well. It is impossible to go 
down into it because of the steepness of the slope ; besides, 
it 18 not allowed. The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground ; but between the 
mountain and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood. For the Libyans xt is both a temple and a god, the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.’ 

Tine Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco. Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (cf. in the Guanch dialect of Tenerifle, 
adary ‘cliff*; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 
‘mountain’), has been preserved by Pliny the 
Elder {HN V. i. 13) and Solinus {PolyhistoVy § 29). 
But the Greek and Manichman conception of Atlas 
supporting the world might be founcl in the name 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguavcficefunatamany* 
‘ he who supports the Heavens.’ It would naturally 

* In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it is 
Impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
part ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman, *god.’ 


have been api»lied to Mount Teyde in Tenerifl’e. 
Guanch mythology, however, assigned another 
r61e to this mountain. It must be taken for granted 
that the present Bui Qornin (the ancient Bal- 
caranensis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity w'orsliipped there (Satumus 
Balcaranensis), was venerated in primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Phcenicians had installed 
their Baal* there, on whom Saturn was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion (CIL viii. 20437, 20448) or accompanied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)si8 at Henchir Bu Beker 
{ib. 12390, 12392). The Baal ^arnaim, who was 
worshipped there by the Phoenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Baal of 
Hermon or the Baal of Lebanon, f whose paredros 
was Tanit Pen6 Baal, mentioned in a Ihinic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Baal Hainan at Dugga.f 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Saturnius is often mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Saturno frugifero Augusto * (CIL viii. 4.581), 
and at Fontaine - Chaude an inscription, ‘ Deo 
Sancto frugifero’ (ib, 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aurnale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
(ib, 9180) ; there is also one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountain (ib, 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But it is not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear ; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny tbe Elder. Reproducing a 
passage from the Periplus of Hanno, lie places 
in Atlas the iEgipanes and the Satyrs, A\hoin 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
south (PcnpluSy § 14) ; the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinus (Polyhistory § 29). In the 12th 
cent, of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story bears the clear stamp of 
Musalman beliefs. § It tells of the mountain of 
Felfel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii ; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idiiien, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would tlare to penetrate it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, having found any of the ruins 
which were said to be there. || Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhlnan (from Arab, al-jinn), shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be added 
to a superstition of Berber origin. IT The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Ilaman, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind,** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 

* Cf. Toutain, * Le Sanctuaire de Saturnus Balcaranensis au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in Melanges de VEcole de Rome, vol. xii., 
and De Batumi a£i in Africa romana cultu, Paris, 1894 ; 
Ferr^re, La Situation rehgieuse de VAfrique remains depuis 
la fin du iV Paris, 1897, p. 80. 

t Cf. Lag^rang^e, Etude sur les reliqions s^mitiques, Paris, 1905. 

t Carton, Le Sanctuaire de Ba'al Saturne a Dougga, Paris, 
1897. 

§ A. de Kreiner, Description de VAfrique, Vienna, 1862, p. 69. 

I) Barth, Reisen u, Entdeck. in Nord- u, Centr,-Afrika, 
Gotha, 1866, I. 228-286 ; Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. 

H Duveyrier, op. cii, p. 416 f. ; Benhazera, Six mois chez les 
Touareg du Ahaggar, Algiers, 1908, p. 60. 

de Motylinski, ‘ Voyage h Almlessa et k la Koudia,* in 
Bulletin du ComiU de VAfrique frangaise, Oct. 1907, p. 267 flP 
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where hell (echeyde) was supposed to be, was 
inhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Huayota, The demon of Palma was called 
Iruene. 

2. Rock-worship. — Rock- worship is naturally 
joined with mountain-worship. Pliny the Elder 
(IIN II. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela (ae Situ Orbis 
i. 8) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : ‘ if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows.’ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, with processions 
and singing ; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animals, and sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains, t In the Great Canary Island there 
were two rocks : the one called Tismar, in the 
district of Gaidar, the other Vimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called magadaa (Viana, p. 22, calls them 
harimaguadas)^ used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases filled with milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called endechas. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices. J It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Besides, if we can believe to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
differing from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In any case, we are 
tempted to connect with this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of Ifnjar Gcnd, 

‘ In one place a recess in the rock leaves a mound between it 
and the road, and it looks like a huge stone, apparently fallen 
from the summit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
4 metres at its highest part and 1 ni. 70 at its lowest, its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 in. broad at its 
broadest part. . . . After climbing up this rock, perfectly 
irre^lar, but possessing a sort of platform, inclined at 30 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal size and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of liquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
holes ; to the left, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to IScms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
altar there, a table for sacrifices.’ § 

We may quote the conclusion of this description : * The 
Hajar Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion. 
I'he sacriflcer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon ; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit was un- 
doubtedly seen from the far-off heights of the mountain of Lalla 
Krua.’ II 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made— holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches — simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones.lT In the qsar of Tamentit 

* Viana, Antiguedades de las Islas AfortunadaSt Tubingen, 
1883, p. 24 ; Barker Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire 
natures des Ues Canaries^ Paris, 1842, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 173 f. ; 
Verneau, Cinq anntes de s^jour aux Ues CananeSt Paris, 1890, 
p. 94. 

t Glai, The History of the Canary Islands, London, 1764 ; 
Webb and Berthelot, op. cit, vol. i. pt. 1. p. 172; Veineau, op. 
cit, p. 94. 

X Olas, op. cit, li. 8, 70 ; Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. 1. 
pt. i. p. 169. 

§ La Blanch^re, Voyage d'Hudesdansunepartie de la Maur6- 
tanie Ctsanenne, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

li Ib. p. 43. 

Verneau, op. eit. p. 90 f. 


in Tuat, there is an aerolite which, even to this day, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tells 
that, when it fell from the sky, near Nun en-Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.t See art. Stones. 

3* Cave-worship. — Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca (ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.) : ‘ Et si quis specus saxis penitus 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturalibus causis in tan tarn laxitatem excavatus ; 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.’ But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifru 
or Ifri, aflSrmed by Masqueray.j: The most cele- 
brated deity who is mentioned is the god Baeax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages ; they are often placed one above the 
other, and liave communication with each other 
by natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells, 
l^e difference in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’ § The name of the 
god Baeax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, OIL viii. 5504 (18828), 5505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850), 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were ottered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
Ifri n delal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must be recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
— the inscriptions found in the cave knoAvn as 
R^ar Zemma, situated on a spur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier,|| who has given a 
minuto description of the cave, the tiroposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. H6ron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddaoa mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
ing ; and GDAS would stand for ‘ Giddabce deo 
augusto sacrum,’ IT In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘Mountain of the four doors.’ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a re luge for the man who, in times of 

* Rohlfs, Raise durch Marokko, Bremen, 1862, p. 146 ; La- 
quidre, Les Reconnaissances du g^n^ral ServUre, Paris, n.d., p. 
21 f. (with a photograph of the aerolite) ; E. F. Gautier, Le 
Sahara algirien, Pans, 1908, i. 263. 

t Cf. on the dolmens of Alg:eria, Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques de VAlgtne, Pans, 1901, i. 20-86 (with a very full 
bibliography on tne question). 

t * uoinparaison du vocabiilaire dcs Z^nagas,' in Archives des 
missions scxentifiques. Pans, p. 481. 

§ Monceaux, La grutte du dieu Baeax au Djebel Taia, Paris, 
1887 ; 0. Mercier, Les diviniUs libyques, Constantine, n. d., p. 6 f. 

II * La grotte du Chettaba,’ m Recueil archiologique de Con- 
statitine, xxxv. 166-l(kJ. 

% Cf. Osell, Chronique a/ncaine, Rome, 1903, p. 44 f. and 
note 8. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. 1. pt. i. p. 169 f. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess. She ap- 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assembly as a token that his prayers 
were answered.* 

4 . Air-worship.— We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the wind, but if thw did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. We have 
an inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno (CIL viii. 4635) ; and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order that we must attrioute an 
inscription of Ain Mtirchu (ib, 17763). These 
should be conmared with a passage of Firmicus 
Maternus {de Errorihus Profanarum Religionuniy 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and some 
of the inhabitants of A frica placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, as he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

5 . River-deities. — Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘ genius,’ probably due to Roman influence (genius). 
Thus near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio fluminis,’ CIL viii. 9749 ) ; 
at the source of the 11 u Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Anisaga, the former name of the river 
(ib, 5884).t There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana (ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters (ib. 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘ genio fontis ’) associated with Jupj)iter, and to the 
Fountain of Caid, near Batna (i 6 . 4291). 

6 . Town-deities. — The application of the name 
•genius ’ to towns, frequently found in the inscrip- 
tions, seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa {‘genio vici,’ CIL viii. 2604 f.); the 
genius of Lambessa (‘genio Lamkesis,’ ib. 2528, 
2596, 2598 f . ) ; the genius of Rusicada ( ‘ genio 
colonise Venerise Rusicadoe augusto,’ ib. 7959 f.); 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbse 
augusto ’) ; the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘genio pagi augusto,’ ib. 9196); the genius 
of the Cirtsean cmonies (ib. 5693, 10866) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah (ib. 7960, 8202 [=19980]); 
the genius of Mactar (ib. 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
wivar (ib, 6001) ; the genius of Phua (ib, 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur (ib. 1353 
[14891]); the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, to. 8389) ; the genius of the ‘ civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni-Welban (t5. 19688); 
the genius ‘ponuli Cuiculitani’ at Jamila (ib. 20144) ; 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibelqasem 
(ib. 14687); the genius of the ‘oppidum Lamsor- 
tense ’ at Henchir Maf una (ib. 18596) ; the genius 
of the^ ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirtce Novae’ at 
Henchir Jezza (ib. 16367) ; the genius of the 
market- town (‘genio vici augusto’) at Marcnna 
(ib. 424) ; the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(ib. 154345) ; tlie genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(ib. 4575), at Constantine (ib. 6947 f.); the genius 
of Novar among the Beni Fuda (ib. 20429 f. ) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([?] ib. 18752). We m^ add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, ib. 1843), ana the deity who is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Borj Hamza, ‘ Auzio deo 

f enio ’ (ib. 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 
’unico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 

* Viara y Clavijo, in Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. I. pt. 1. 
p. 168 ; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

f Of. also Cherbonneau, Excursion dans Us mines de Mila, 
Su^avary Sila et SiguSy Coustantme, n.d., p. 80 f. 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Saturn, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensis ’ ; * in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae f rumen - 
tariae ’ (ib. 6639). 

7 . Sun-worship. — Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped the 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existed 
among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist, iv. 188), and among 
the Berbers in general. t We read in the Life of 
St. Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the sun.t There are also some Latin inscrip- 
tions dedicated to it ; ‘ Soli deo invieto,’ in the plain 
of Batna (CIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo augusto,’ at 
Zarai (ib. 4513) ; ‘Soli invieto,’ at Suk-Ahras (ib. 
5143), at Sluguia (ib. 1329), at Cherchel (ib. 9331), 
at Affreville 9629); to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia (ib. 14688 f.) ; but 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berl)er deity 
that is involved when we find the sun assimilateil 
with Mithra at el- Gan (ib. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (ib. 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to be the Berber god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of cere- 
monies in honour of Tenant, the wearer of horns, 
and of a Pantheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (ib. 9018). 

The Guanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of MayeCy% a.s well as 
the name Ameny which seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, Amnnai has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to Macrobius 
(Sat. eonviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen). He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays. II In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentiles (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called ameny and that it was wor- 
Aipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this tlie carving 
on the rock found at Bu Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded with a urceus.H It would be a mistake, 
however, to see hero the prototype of the Egyptian 
Amen ; the present writer believes, with Gsell, tliat 
it is a more or less successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are tlie rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tasko at Ghadames.+f 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
a ram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, discovered in 1851 at Old Arzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 

* Gsell, op. cit. p. 40. 

t Ibn Khaldun, Kitdli aUIhaty Bulaq, 1284, vi. 89. 

j K. Basset, Synaxaire arabe-jacobite^ Bans, i. 331 ; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuely Lisbon, 1894, pp. 22, 
99, 154. 

I Cf. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation des voyages h la c6te 
occidentale d’A/riquey tr. J. Temporal, Pans, 1896, p. 34 ; Viana, 
op. cit. p. 24 ; Glas, op. cit. p. 139. 

tl Cf. also Martianus Oapclla, De nuptiis PhUologioe, lib. ii., 
ed. Eyssenhardt, Leipzig, 1866, p. 44. 

^ Gsell, Chronique archSologiqtLe africainey Rome, 1900, p. 83, 
Les monuments antiques de VAlg6ney i. 93. 

** Op. cit. 1. 210-217. 

ft Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, pi. x. 
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represented by a hollowed line ; its boms are I 
curved back, the points to the ground, and the I 
arms are fixed to tne body with the hands coming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal/ * It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
designated ‘getule idol’(?).t This may be iden- 
tified with Gurzil^ whose priest was Terna. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Corippus, Johan- 
mdos^ ii. 109f., v. 494 f., vi. 116) by a heifer (ib. ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
>vas represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight (ib. iv. 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
11th cent, of our era al-Bakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about— the Howara 
amongst others— oflered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches. J Al-Bakri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls * Maghmades * 
(perhaps the Macoinades of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several | 
others. § The name ‘Gorza* seems to recur as | 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius (Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (CIL viii. 68) : ‘Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zeiises hospitium fecerunt . . . Faciundum coera- 
verunt Ainmicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. A^thogurzensis Muthunbal f. . . .* 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed.!! 
Another brass plate mentions the ‘ civitas Gur- 
zensis* (CIL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Pentinger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakri mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aghmat and the Sus, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
(Description de VA frique, p. IGl ). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or 
>vas an exception ; they had no individual names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields ; they hacl no dreams like 
other men. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
(Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder (IIN v. 8). 
Tlie only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Muller) are against the 
rising sun. 

8. Moon- worship. —The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod, iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldun, Kitdb al-Ibar, 
vi. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and the full moon. IT Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being borne, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Phoenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Rome by Cara- 
calla (Herodian, Historia Roniana, v. vi. 4) ? As is 
seen from a passage in Historiae Augustas , the 
predictions coming from the temple of Coelestis in 
Carthage caused a great number of seditions in 

* Berbrugger, BiblioMque-mu8^$ d* Alger ^ Algiers, 1860, 
p. 29 f. 

t E. F. Gautier, op. eit. p. 263. 

J Of. J. Partsch, Die Berbem in der Dichtung dee Corippvs, 
Breslau, 1896, p. 10. 

5 Al-Bakri, Description de VAfriqxie septentrionale, Arab text, 
ed. de Slane, Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

II Egger, Latini sermonis relKnUae^ Paris. 1843, p. 427. 

% Alvise de Ca' Da Mosto, Reiatioii, p. 34 ; Glas, The History 
K^ftke Canal y Islands^ p. 139. 


Africa— seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repress dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertinacis, ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. (7/i, 
p(u$im)y one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
Libyan and Phoenician characters (C/Z viii. 20186) ; 
but it is very probable that this sign, which in 
rimitive times had signified a lunar cult, had 
ecome a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed from in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Aagur^ it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier,! which 
tends to find Aiur in the enigmatical Te't'Uy men- 
tioned along with tlie epithet ‘ augustus* in an in- 
scription discovered on the GuechgacJi, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine (CIL viii. 5673). 

o. Worship of other planets.— It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were 'worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise de Ca* Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Tenerifle (Relation ^ p. 34). 
The planet Venus is called Lemr'er at the present 
day in Zuawa. Among the Awelimniidcn, when 
it IS an evening star, it has the name of tatariy and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n chad or 
amawen achimmelech. Among the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufaty whicli can be exactly 
translated by ‘morning-star.’ Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus the Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ (Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name ; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew up to the sky. This story is given in the 
following verses : 

‘The daughters of the night are seven in number ; 

MSterejre and Krrejaot, 

Mateseksck and Kssckaot, 

M&tclaghlagh and Elle^iiaot ; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.’ J 
We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs whose names are derived from the same root. 
The Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettahet ( — Chet Amdh). 

Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar) has two interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well ; and Rigel (Adar Nelakiiy ‘the Foot 
in the Mud’) is the foot he brings out of tlie mud 
last, i.c. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Ahaggar and Awelini- 
miden Tajebest en Amanar y ‘Belt of Orion’), who 
is followed by a dog (Eidiy Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles (Ihenkadhy ‘constellation of the 
Ilare’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one (Talemet de roris)\ tlie 
Pole Star is a negress called Lemkechcyi (i.e. ‘ hold ’) 
because she has to hold the young camel (Aura) to 
let its mother be milked. But the stars X, f 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
I the negress is to be killed. Slie (the Polo Star) 
stands motionless with fear.li Accoidiiig to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman reli<,don, 
the Great Bear is a camel which belonged to Noah, 
j It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg ; he was changed into an ‘ouraiie* (areata, 
a kind of large lizard), tlie others into a jackal, a 
* Bertholon, ‘Essai eur la n ligioii des Libyens,’ In Re\:tLe 
tumsieyinet Nov. 1908, pp 484-4<.)0 
t Les divinxUs Ixbyqxies, pp IvJ-lO. 

I Duveyrier, op cit p 424 f. 

§ lb. p. 424. I Ib. p. 424. 
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chameleon, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the ‘ourane,* which they regard as their maternal 
uncle.* 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeit (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot (Antaris) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; but when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls (tiharadin), clothed in red 
haulisy coming from the lake ( Tesahak) ; he stops 
half-way up to watch them.t 

Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu n tignau^ ‘ beam of tlie sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Mahellau. The stars c, 5, rj 
of the Great Dog are called Ifarakraken, ‘ noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and Auhemy ‘the young of 
the gazelle.’ 6 and o of the Boat are ‘Riches’ 
(Tenafaht) and ‘ Yovexty ' (Tozzert), Aldebaran is 
called Kokoyyodh and Canope Wadit.X In ancient 
times the Africans (Afri) were considered very 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly so was Septimius Severus — as may be seen 
from a saying attributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said : ‘ It is astonishing tliat my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, ‘ Vita Getae,’ §2 in 
Historiae Augustae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the trace of a myth. Although 
at Wad llir’ it is called ahcchchi and in Ilarakta 
abeggas (‘girdle’), in Zuawa it is called thislith b 
wanzavy among the Bot’iwa of Rif thislith n 
unzavy among the B. Iznaccn thaslit n unzar, 
which means ‘bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menacer taslith n ttjcnnny ‘ bride of the 
sky.’ The rain (Anzar) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabyle chiMren, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 

‘ Anzar I Anzar 1 
O Lord, water ua to the roots.' § 

At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
grain : 

* Give us, O Lord, the water of Anzar.* |1 
In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (= Anzar) is 
personified. IT The rainbow is consequently re- 
gal ded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not witliout parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Sefra, at Tlenisen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonjet ; they 
take this in solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example : 

* Qhonja 1 Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

O Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops. 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

Give her drink, O our Master ! * ** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people go out of the qsar — men, women, boys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saying : ‘ O spoon ! O meadow 1 
(ar'enja — ia nicrja) Lord, remove the time of heat! 
Lord ! in the name of the Prophets ! ’ Tertullian 

♦ Benhazera, op. cit. p. 60 f. 

t Duve> rier, op. cit. p. 426. t Ih PP 424-426. 

§ Ben Sedira, Cours ae langm Kabyhy Algiers, 1886, p. xcviii, 
note 1. 

U de Motylinskl, Le DialecU berb^re de R' dainty Paris, 1907, 
p. 147. 

H Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berhkre de OuarglUy Paris, 
1908, pp. 247-249. 

Or. A. Bel, ‘ Quelques rites pour ohtenir de la pliiie en temps 
de sdcheresse chez les Musulinans Maghribins,’ in liec^ieil de 
M ^moires ct de Textea impnmH enVhonneurdn xiue Congrta 
dea Orientalistea par lea Professeura de VEcole dea Lettreay 
Alij^iers, 1905, pp. 49-98 ; l)outt6, Magie et religion dana 
VA/nque du JVord, Aljfiers, 1909, pp. 684-686. 


(Apol. xxiii.) gives the Virgo Coelestis the title of 
‘Pluviarura Pbllicitatrix.’ Among the Guanchea 
the main part of the ceremony for bringing rain 
was to make men and animals fast, and, in Teneritlb, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian tells 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of llosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinus, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these means. This time again the process was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, I/ist. Horn. ix. 9). 

10. Native deities.— To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though w'e are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North Africa: at Cherchel (OIL viii. 9327), near 
Wed MarcCina (ib. 2639), near Wed Tezzulet (ib. 
2640) ; at Lamorici^re [ib, 21720), at Henchir 
Ramdan in Tunisia (ih, 1442) ; to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Kebira (ib. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deihod kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 511-512), but there is nothing 
to prove it. xhus Autaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ib. 2660), 
and compared with the Mastiman of Conppiis 
(JohannidoSy viii. 306 f.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.f Other Moors saw m him 
Juppiter Teenarius (which it has been proposed to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, (JIL viii. 
901 8), t to whom human victims were sacriliced in 
times of plague (JohannidoSy viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (HN y. 8) that the Augila' 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to romponius Mela, the rnanes (de Situ Orbis, 
i. 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (OIL viii. 9906 f.), and one at Ain Khial 
(ib, 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantus 
Pates — a reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchela — any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (ib, 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magifa : it is dedicated to 
Slasidenis, Thikikvse, Sugganis, and lesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (ib. 18809), mentions an locolo (locoloni 
deo patrio). This epithet, Deus patriuSy is given to 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name : at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Guelma (ib, 6279), and at Signs (ib, 19121-19123). 
Is this the same as the Genius patriuSy a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua)? 
Another Deus patriuSy who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (ib, 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddivy a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier § maintains, translating it by 
‘ the living God ’ ? The cliief objection would come 
from the fact tliat this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of Abbadiri Sancto,|| mentioned in 

* Viera, according to Espinosa, in Webb and Berthelot, op, 
cit. i. pt. i. p. 173 ; Verneau, op cit. p. 92 f. 

t Of. Q. Mercier, Lea dtmniUa libyqueSy p. 7. 

X Partsch^ op cit. p 16 

§ Lea diviniUa libygueSy pp. 8-12. 

H Schmidt, Oa^nat, and Dessau, Tnacriptionum Mauretaniae 
latinarum suppXemenlumy Berlin, 1904, p. 2028. 
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an inscription of Miliana (t6. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St. Au^stine (Ep, 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever he the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa. Perhaps he was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Romans — a 
movement which set apart one of the loc.al gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
‘ Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum ' (CIL 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. aug.’ (ib, 20252). Hal6vy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the lolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Roman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, lol is a Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Vianaf relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanech, 
Guayaxarax (named by Viera Achguoyaxiraxi^ 
‘saviour of the world’), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana)^ MenceitOy Acororiy Acamariy 
Acuhurajan (called Achahurahannxvdi Achxiirahan 
by Viera, Achahuaban by Galindo) — epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ ‘ without beginning and without end,’ ‘ cause 
of causes.’ The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in A cor on and AcamaUy which 
mean ‘the gre«at’ and ‘the sky.’ The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted ; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries. Thus Achamariy given by 
Viera with the meaning of ‘ supreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acamariy and seems akin to the 
Awelimrniden Tuareg aocAiwa, ‘the sky’ (cf. the 
Tenerifle Guancli achanOy ‘year’); it is connected 
with the root GNy which gives in Zuawa thigmithy 
‘cloud,’ and igenniy ‘sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajenna and ijcnni with the same meaning. But 
wo cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, who 
shows a tendency to sec among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saving 
that they never believed in or worshipped any 
idols, and that they worshipped only one Go(i. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.J The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent, in the threat Canary Island, |1 and 
the w orship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.IF 

According to Viera, the god of men was called 
Eraoranhan (Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
in the Island of Fer; he had his seat with 
Morey ba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bcntayga, called to this day Santi 
llos de los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Fer w'orshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraoranhan and 
Morey ba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water — an equal 

* Esaai d*6pigraphie libyquey Pans, 1874, p. 157 f. 

t AntiffUedades de las Islas AJortunadas, p. 19; Webb and 
Berthelot, op. cit. i. pt. i. p. 170. 

t Estudios historicos de las Islas CanariaSy rol. 1. * Las 
Palmas,’ 1870-1879, p. 427 f. 

§ Chil y Naranjo, op. cit. i. 917 f. 

B Verneau, op cit. pp. 88-90. 

^ Bernaldes in W'ebb and Berthelot, op. cit, vol. i. pt. i. 
p. 170. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 108. 


number of men and women. Flocks were given 
them for nourishment. Afterwards he created 
more men, but did not give them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, he replied : ‘ Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment.’ 
This last class of beings to be created consisted of 
achicaxacy ‘peasants,’ while the first class com- 
prised achimencciy ‘ nobles,’ and cichiciquitzo^* 
‘ knights.’ 

11. Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans. — This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Romans ; the latter have 
absimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third book of the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus {Hist. 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, w hom no one before them had 
called by name, and wdioni they had always 
worshipped as a god. A m pel i us (Liber Memorialise 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, born in Libya 
(Gurzil?). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, born, according to 
Herodotus (Hist, iv. 180), Pomponius Mela (de Situ 
Or bis y i. 7), and Pausanias (Graeciae Descript io, 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis, It is beyond the scope of this article to 
study the personage of Triton as represented by 
Greelc monumentH,t but Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, w ho was no otlier than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

oprg Be iyiavcig al irap^eVoi avTu>y Bixa Bia^TTaaai 

fidxovrai, Trpbt dAArjAa^ ^lOoktC re Kal (vAoian, , . . ras Si 
dnoOvr^aKOvaas Tu>y napOeviov «ac riov rptop-druiV i^eySonapOevovs 
KOiXtovar irplv S' di'tlyai avrd^ pdxeaOai rdSe rroievai’ Koiyp 
napOevov rr^v KoXXLO’revovaav eKdarore Koap.-qaain-e^ Kvvexi re 
KopivBir) Kai rravonXig ’EXXjjVLKfjy <cal eir’ dppa di/a/3i/3a(rarT«f, 
nepidyovCL ‘n}v Xipivqv kvkXw. 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas w^as slain (Apollodorus, 
BibliothecaCy iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of I’oiiiponius Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egyjitian arms (Hist, iv. 180).t 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia (CIL viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria (ib. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon (‘ Draconi augusto ’). Pei haps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gilt 
head, which the pagans w'orshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Temples, and which, in the 6th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. It is not certain whether this is a rein? 
of the worship of EshmuiTg and the summary of 
the sufterings of St. Salsa. !l There is nothing 
anywhere to show that the cult of the serjient was 
ever native to the Berbers. 

12 . Deification of kings. — The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other liand, by tlie aj)otheosis of 
the kings, af least during the time of independence. 

* Alonso de Espinosa, The Iwli/ /mage of Our Lady qf 
Candelaria^ i. 8(tr. by Markham), and 'The Guanches o/ 'lenenfe, 
Ijondon, 1907. 

t Cf. VaLer, Tnton und Euphemos, St. Petersburg, 1849; 
Tissot, de Tntonide lacu, Dijon, IM)3 , Esoher, Tnton und seins 
Bekampfung dm ch llcracles^ I.Lip/ig, 1890. 

t Cf. Esoher, op. c\t. p 79 

§ Cf. Cst'll, T'ipai^a, Koine, 1891, p. 310 f. 

U Gsell, Recherches archeologiques, Pans, 1893, pp. 1-3. 
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The phrase of Minucius Felix is well known : ‘ Et 
Juba, Mauris volentibus, Deus est* {Octavius^ 
ch. xxiii.). A Latin inscription {CIL viii. 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juba and the genius 
Vanisneiisis at Tassammert. * Tertullian for his 
part said : ‘ Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati 
deus est . . . et Mauretaniae reguli sui* (Apol, 
ch. XX iv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba (CIL viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers (id, 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy (ib. 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worshin that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursiciim Numidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
(ib, 7* [17159])— a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Giilussa, king of Nurnidia, son of 
Masinissa (ib, 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake.f 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Home of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen from the comparison made by 
Lactantius : ‘ Hac scilicet ratione liomani Caesares 
suos consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos’ . . . 
and further on : ‘ Singuli populi . . . summa 
veneratione coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, PL vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
Mela (de JSitu Orbisy i. 8 ) had established the 
fact : 

‘Orae [Africae] sic habitantur, ad nostrum"' maxime rttum 
moratis caltorthus^ nisi (juod quidam lin^fuis difTcrunt, ctcultu 
DeCm, quos patnoa servant, ac patrio more venerantur.* 

This remark of Poiniionius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldun: ‘It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for poweriul nations bi ought them into subjec- 
tiorr (KitCib at- Ibavy vi. 100). We must add that 
Sei^timius Soverus, an African by birth, was 
regal ded as a pod by the Africans (Ilistoriae 
Atigustaey cli, xiii. ‘Vita Septimi Sever!’). This 
explains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
tliose of Cartilage: Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, iEsculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
Ilygiea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 
Mitbra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchiis-Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Ilacchus appeared in the 
name of Yakushy which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epithet which has 
no connexion wdtli Dionysus. The existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
liypothe^es into which LefebureJ and, after him, 
Bertholon§ ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and , Pluienicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13 . Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc. — Perliaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
\vor.siii]» of their kin^^s, the worship of beings 
aiialogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
giant birth and stature form the subject of various 
legends. The gist of them is that the sister of 

* Gsell, Recherckes arcIMog'iqueSy p. 286 f. 

t Cf. Masqiieray, ‘ Les Additamenta a<l corporis volumen viii. 
de M Schmidt,’ in Bulletin de Correspondance africaiiiCy Aljjiers, 
I 88 r>, pp uii-icy. 

I La poUtique religieuse des Grecs en LibyCy Algiers, 1902, 
pp. 22-38. 

§ ‘Essai sur la religion dee Libyens,* in Revue tunisienney 
Jan. 1909, p. 31 f. 


Ya'la ibn Muhammad aMfrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kelrtidm ibn aUAsad (‘son of the lion’), and 
extraordinary oualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn KnaldUn adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antaeus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist. Rom , ), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
Lynx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antaeus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Geographica, XVII. iii. 8 ; Plutarch, Sertorii Vita, 
ch. IX.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Peristephanon, hymn viii., 
where he says that Tirigis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings. t At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot — 
the trace of their ancestor.! Another giant, 
whom the Jewish and Musalman traditions have 
appropriated under the name of Sidi Usha 
(Joshua), is buried by the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha'ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 
quhha where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 
lCawita,% 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 
maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Chamdrikh, In the 11 th cent, of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 

‘when the}^ \\i«hed to underbake a war, the>[ sacrificed a 
black cow to the Chamarikh who are their devils, and they 
said: “Behold a sacrifice for the Chamarikh.” When they 
come to the fight in the morning, they watch till they see a 
Whirlwind of ciust, and say: “The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your aid.” Then they charge confident of 
success. ’They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it openly. When offering 
hospitality to a guest, they put food aside for the Chamarikh, 
and maintain that the latter oat what is reserved for them. In 
all this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ || 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the K&hinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (?) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a lone and successful stand against the 
Musalmans, ana even drove them from Ifriqyali. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed. IT This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius (de Bello 
Vandalicoy ii. 8 ). After the expedition of Belisarius 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the w^omen. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10 th cent, of our era, among 
the Ghumara of Morocco, Tangrit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajju, his sister, who, as we shall 

* Kitdb al-IbaVy vi. 106. Cf. on traditions of this kind 
‘Lucina sine concubitu,’ in Van Gennep, RehgionSy wiveurs et 
UgendeSy Paris, 1908, pp. 14-26. 

t Migne, PL Ix., Paris, 1802, col. 364. The commentar} of 
D. Ruinart, Acta priinomm martyrurn sincera, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 469, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty. 

t h, de Canipou, IJn Empire out crotile, Paris, 1886, p. 233. 

§ Cf. 11. Basset, Nidromah et les TraraSy Paris, 1901, p. 76 f. 

II Al-Bakri, Description de VAftiquey p. 188 f. 

If Ibn 'A?&ri, Histoire de VAfrique et de VEspagney ed. Dozy, 
Leyden, 1848-61, i. 22; Ibn Khalaun, op, cit. vi. 109 f., vii. 0; 
Tijani, VoyagCy tr. Rousseau, Paris, 1863, p. 65 ; ‘Vo.\age de 
Moulcy Ahmed,' in Berbrugger, Voyages dans le sud de V Alginey 
Paris, 1846, p. 236 f. 
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ftee below, founded a special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, and belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’ftn of her nephew. * * * § Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames ; 

‘ During the absence of the men, the women, dressed in all 
their finery, go and take their stand near the tombs of the 
ZabhAr (from Arabic Jabbdr, “giant”), whom they [the 
Tuaregs] believe to be of a race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius who is to give them information. IIis 
name is Idebni (the tomb itself is called Adebnt). He appears 
to them in the shape of a giant, with eyes like a camel, and 
gives the required information. For this consultation the 
women must avoid wearing anything whatever of iron or steel 
about them, even a needle.* t 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during the night. J 

‘ On the sides of a ghur which commands Wed Wujidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rocky slopes of the Tabelbalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inclined East and West, 
varying from 20 to 46 metres. They are surrounded by heaps 
of moderately -sized stones. The Azger Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or a lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of these enclosures of stones, she is 
sure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs also claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ § 

But, in spite of what Procopius 1| says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to meji as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only tw^o 
examples : among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that tliey would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the dd*i *Abd Allah, the Eatimid 
missionary, mounted on a white mule (Ibn’A?arI, 
i. 120). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib hfid declared that, when the two 
superior planets met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lenituna, ’All ibn Ydsuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Tumert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines ; 

* Put fetters on his feet. 

Or he will make you hear the drum ’ 

(Ibn Khaldun, vi. 238). 

14 . Ogres. — There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers. But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow- 
ing. Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Among the Fadhilali 
and the Benu- Aqidan — Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt— it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre (ahul) or a si" la, and 
threw herself on people until she was bound and 
pinioned (al-Bakri, p. 4). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modem tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Daughter the Ogress,^ 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Uled Settut (‘the sons of the 
Megiera’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 
penchayit for brigandage. 

* At first, Settut their mother used to be seen running about 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to this 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
flesh. No one knew where she came from ; she was known of 
no male, ogre or human, and this afterwards occasioned the 

* AI-BakrI, op. cit, p. 100 ; ibn Abi Zar', Rav4 al-QarfaSt ed. 
Tornberg, Upsala, 1843-46, i. 62 ; ibn Khaldun, op. cit. v. 216. 

t Duveyrier, Leg Touaregs du Nord^ p. 415, Sahara alg^rien 
et tuniffien, Paris, 1906, p. 203 ; Benhazera, Six mois ohez les 
Touareqs, p. 63. 

I E. de Bary, Ghat et leg 7'miareg de VAir, Paris, 1898, p. 187 f. 

§ Foureau, D* Alger au Congo, Paris, 1902, p. 66 f. 

II Cf. Doutt6, Magie et religion dans VAJnque du Nord, 
pp. 31-33. 

^ Biarnay, Etude sur le dialecte berbhre de Ouarglat pp. 266- 
257. 
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saying that the Uled Settut had no father. After devastating 
the country for many long years, she suddenly disappeared and 
was never seen again. But her children remained m the desert 
of Qarct, and were the stock of the present Uled Settut.’ * 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Aluiough 
we find some that have come from Arabic, lilce 
ghiil or zelluma, yet among the Rif of Morocco 
and the K’sur at Wargla, we find amza ; among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine thamzat 01 
tamzat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘ seize,’ 
‘take’; among the Zuawas awaghzeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of taghauzant in the 
Chelh’a of Tazerwalt, of tseriel in Zuawa. But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for ‘ ignorant people’), 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that tliese classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other. 

15 . The ceremonies of worship. — Here we are 
reduced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the cere- 
monies were those of the Phoenicians and Romans, 
and probably, in some parts, of t!ie Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanches were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which was entrusted to a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, alongside of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and punish- 
ments.t Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Hariynaguadas (or Ilarimaguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain ; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.J 
The house where they lived was called tamogantin 
acoran, ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amoqran [?]). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by sleep. § Examples of 
this have been cited above. We shall add another : 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oasis of 
Aujila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8 ). This was also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakrl cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Rif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. Incubation). 

16 . Feasts. — We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reason called saisonni^res, 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of tne year. 
There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with which lu^ be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. The feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being performed without 
the intervention of special minis trants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, but near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
visible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year ; the feast of 'ansera, which may 
be called the water- festival ; the feast of *achura, 
etc. But it must be observed that the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as deatli or re-birth of 

* Mouli6ras, Le Maroc inconnu, Oran, 1895, i. 183. 

t Alonso de Espinosa, The Gmnehes of Tenerije, vol. i. ch. 9, 
‘The mode of Interment ' p. 40 f ; Glas, op. cit. p. 74 ; Verneaii, 
op. cit. pp. 79-84. 

X Viana, op. cit. p. 22 f. ; Gomez Escudero in Chil y Naranjo, 
Estudiog, i. 620-622, 626; Glas, op. cit. p. 69 f.; Verneau, (^. 
cit. p. 86. 

9 Of. Douttd, op. cit. pp. 410-416, and the authors quoted. 
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vegetation, or puiilication by fire ami water, are 
not confined to the lierbers, but have been found 
among the most wddely-diftering peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, t^ mention them.* 

17 . Traditions, etc.— It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny tne Elder tells 
that in this country ‘ no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “Africa,” 
wdiile in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (HN XXVIII. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (II N Vii. ii. 2, rei)roduce<l by Aulus 
Gellius, Nortes A itirae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, ‘who, by means of 
spells, cause flocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’t 

But w'e are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
following examjiles. In Tamerna, in the desert, 
between Sabab and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin and the 
b'uzanah, wdien a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing wdiich they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not .stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored w hat he has 
stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
wTitiiig is rubbed out (al-Bakri, op. cit, p. 10 ). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the liif 
there lived a magician called I bn Kosyah. This 
name, wdiich means ‘the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidciilly a nickname borrow^ed from 
his way of acting. No one dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly. No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same powder (al-Bakri, 0 //, cit, p. 101). 
Similarly in the Kif, among the Ghumara, a 
Beni-SJiaddad tribe, part of the U-Halaw iit, there 
lived a man Avho alw^ays carried a bag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung with the teetlf 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person wdio was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces separately until his hand stopped on one of 
them. Then he answ^ered any questions that were 
l)ut to him, and urieinngly foretold illness, death, 
gain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
Bakri, op. vit. p. 101 ). MQsa, son of Salih, was 
also a Ghumara. He is said to have lived before 
the Hijra; but even in the 14th cent, there still 
remained Ins ‘prophetic sayings, in the language 
nf the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relating to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 
quoted, in ])roof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold tne destruc- 
tion of Tleinsen. The houses of this town were 
to become a field tilled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place alter 
tlife destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.H. 760 [A.D. 1358] and 770[A.d. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supernatural powder (ibn Khaldun, op. cit, vi. 
106, 276, vii. 61). further mention will be found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 

* Cf. for full details on these feasts, DoutW, o». cit. pp. 641- 
684 ; and among the sources cited, Destaing, VEnnaxr ehez les 
BenX'Snous^ Algiers, 1905, Les files saUonni^res chez Us Beni 
Snotis, Algiers, 1907 ; Said Bulifa, Textss berbires en diaUote de 
I Atlas rnarocain, Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 

t On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cf. I>outt4, op cit. 
pp. 317-328, and the authors f^ere quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutami, or *Omar 
and his son * Abd Allah, chief of the Seksiwa ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Miisalmans — an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame 01 the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
as is showm by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess bo consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep A^meas by her magical arts 
(^neidy iv. 483-498, 604-621). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura practise incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a popular song w hich begins thus ; 

‘ Greeting to thee, haN\ thorn (id'mim ) ; 

Men have callerl thee hav\ thorn ; 

For me, 1 call thee the qaul which commands ; 

Transform this husband of mine into an ass,* 

And I shall have straw brought him." 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dw'arf-palm (thngilnsa), the wild jujube (thazun- 
garth)y the fruit of tlie eoniferfo — pine, cedar or nr 
(azinha ) — and the green oak (kerrush). f* 

ii. Judaism . — It lias been observed that the 
Jew^s of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
those who at well-knowui times w'ere driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded as 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
wx find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection which 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
was repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewdsh communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamuian el-Enf (CIL viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations betw’^een Christians and Jew^s, w hich soon 
became rigorous measures under the Cliristian 
Emperors, were sus])endcd only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
I Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proseljdisrn was 
naturally exercised among the low^er classes of the 
population and even among rich Berber tribe.s. 
But we do not know w hat kind of prosclytisrn it 
was, or to what extent the practices of the cult 
and the observance of the iirescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were imposed, and we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than,*e. 5 r., the FaW Ifriqga. The Arab writers 
mention several tribes which were Jewish when 
the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one plac.e, ibn Khaldun 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Auras ; the Nefusa, the Fendelawa, 
the Alediuna, the Bahlula, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa (Kitab al'Ibar, vi. 
107). But we have seen tliat according to tradi- 
tion, the Kilhinah — a name foreign to the Arabs — 
had familiar genii. Al-Bakri (op. cit. p. 9f.) and 
ibn ’A?ari (op. cit. i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
Khaldun, mention the Nefiisa as Ciiristians ; and 
traces of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebel Nefusa prove them right. But ibn 
Khaldun himself in another place (op. cit. iv. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendelawa, the Bahlula, 
the Mediuna, and the people of the territory of 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited by two 
Zenata tribes: the Zuagha (Benu’l Khair) and 
the Benu Yarghosh. Some professed Islamism, 
others Judaism, and others paganism. These last 
even had a tenqde at Shibiiba, where later arose 

* The popular Berber tales include numerous examples of 
metamorphosis, but they are borrowed. 

f Ilanoteau, Poisies popxUaires de la Kabylie du Jurjura^ 
Paris, 1867, pp. 808-812. 
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the Andalusian quarters. Ibn Abi Zar', whohas 
preserved this detail (Raud al-Qar{dSy i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of majus (niagi), 
and lie naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn KhaldQn 
{op, ext, iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modern Shawia) and the towns of Chella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who suTbniitted to accepting Islam 
after the conquest of that region under Idris I. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was exclusively Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, sufheient in number to be able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2n(l cent. A.H. — a long time after the con- 
quests of ' Oqba and Musa. But the Judaism which 
IS spread at the present day by the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised in the other 
regions of the civilized world ; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. Christianity ^ do not know how 
Christianity Avas brought to the Berbers, but 
probably we should look hir its starting-point in the 
large towns, and for its first seats, as at Home, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
hecanie prospcious. But its history belongs rather 
to tlie history of Christianity, and it is impqssihle 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers. We may 
admit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Kome, that the Donatists were re- 
cruited — a sect which Avas more schismatic than 
heretical —and the Circurncelliones, Avhose move- 
ment, in sjiite of its religious colour, Avas social 
rather than national. The list of African bishojirics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
— Sitifian, Ca\sarian, and Tiugitan--and Tripo- 
litan) (contains a host of names of Avliich the great 
majority are Berber ; but it is diflicult to identify 
them afl, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop^s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
liaA’e enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the popubation, 
omitting Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
Avas composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half-subject or independent tribes aiiKUig 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no altcratior in this state of affairs 
further than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines, t W^e must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the 5th cent., after the fall of 
the Vandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 

* Cf. Cahen, ‘Les Juifs dans TAfrique scptentrionale/ in 
Notices et m/moires de la socidti archiologiqxxe de Canstantine^ 
vol. XI , 1867, pp. 102-108 ; Monceaux, * Lea colonies juives dans 
I’Afnque romaino,* in Revue des Etudes juives, vol. xliv. ; R. 
Basset, Nidromah et les Traras, pp. vil-xvii. 

t Ferr^re^ La situation religiexise de VA/nque romaine depuis 
la fin du ive silcle jusqu* d Vimasion des Vaxidales, Paris, 1897 ; 
Diehl, VAfriqu^ byzantine, Paris, 1896, lib. iii. pt. ii ch. 2, 
‘L’E^lise d’Afrique sous le rbgne de Justinian,' pp. 408-449, 
vol. IV. pt. ii. on. 2, ^L'Eglise d'Afrique et Vadministration 
'byzantine,' pp. 603-617. 


distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mopha- 
iiias, and Massonas, avIio seems to have been the 
same man as the Masenia, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of H^ar el -Rum (Lamorici^re, CIL viii. 9836). 
It was a Cfhristian Berber dynasty, as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings Avhich have 
been excavated on the tombstones knoAvn by the 
name of jedar, and already mentioned by tlie Arab 
historians. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.* 

In the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time : in Tripoli, among the 
Nefusa, Avhose territory still contains a number of 
ruined churches ; in Auras, among the Beranes ; and 
in the Rif, among the Ghumara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, i,e. more 
than a century after the appearance of Islam in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of trilies. Wherever 
a treaty Avas concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalniiin legislation, were able to keep tneir 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the lOth cent, there Avere still forty 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo IX., only live remained, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregory Vll. 
that there were only tAvo left : Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in the see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the CJala’a of the Beni- 
Ilaninuid ; he had the Arabic title of Khali/, and 
he certainly emigrated with his Hock to Bougie 
under an-Nasir.t A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
Avhether it Avas under the authority of a bisliop 
In 1068, al-BakriJ mentions a church in this town 
Avhich was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every- 
thing Avas carried away by the current of tlie 
Almoliads, No trace of Christianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a fcAv Avords, 
among others Ta/aski (the Passover = Ilacrxa) — the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Afasko 
and Tijifiko mean ‘spring’ among the AAvelim- 
miden, and this Avord has penetrated even to the 
Dyolofs of Senegal, Tabaskx dya corresponding to 
‘ December.’ 

iv. Muhammadanism,—!, History.— We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond tlie some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
Avay in which Islam spread in the Noith-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met Avith a lively 
resistance there. The lirst expeditions Avere only 
cavalry raids, Avith pillage as their main object, in 
Avhich the Arabs avoided the strongholds Avhere 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists Avere taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
Avas respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports which remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by ‘Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the ejiread 
of Islamisrn, but in no decisive way. The 
Musalmans were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli ; accordingly it is not Avron<;^ to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in inaking 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare tliat the Berbers recanted from Islamisrn 
tAvelve times ; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring poAver, they themselves, instead of 

* Cf. La Blanch^re, op, cit. p. /8 f. ; Gsell, op. cit. ii. 418-427, 
and the bibliography there given. 

t Cf. de Mas Latrie, Traxtis de paix et de commerce, Paris, 
1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 

X Op. ext, p. 76. 
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the Byzantine Empire or tlie kingdom of the Goths, 
woula have triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Musa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam— a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalman Berbers is simple to unfold. Originally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling — hostility towards 
the distant Khalifate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
Khalifate of Cordova — they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islam, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn'Abd Allah 
and later *Uhaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco — a dynasty hostile to the Umayyads 
of Spain, and to the Ablmsids of Baghdad. That 
of ‘Ubaid was at Mahadia— a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifriqyah, almost succumbed to an oll’ensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egyjit. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna — a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
mada of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorj>hism or the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear) ; but, clinging 
to orthodoxy, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shi’ism, while dealing a blow at the samej^ 
time at Khariiism, already weakened by its 
struggle with Jbhe Eatimids — a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
independent. 

After this the North of Africa, i.e. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefusa, and Jerba. 

2 , Sects. — (a) Kharijites , — To fill in the sketch 
iust traced would be to give a complete history of 
North Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islamism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam what 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
were essentially social ; they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concerning 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers had 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Qur’an text; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, tne Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
restricted, the one wnich (after the yanbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of Malik 
ibn Anas. 


Hunted down in the East, after the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Haijaj, which had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kliarijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to the 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islam 
from the tax of a fifth— the tax paid by non- 
Musalnians. ZuhairiteSy who took their name 
from' Abd Allah ilm Zubair of the BenuTamiiii,were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism : 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 
guilty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 
ful to kill him and seize his goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above <all, among the Matghara 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khalif, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khalif’s armies 
and took possession of Tangiers and Sus (A.H. 122 
= A.D. 73^40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
yamid az-Zanati in his place. In the following 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, and 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West ; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of strict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in- 
formation furnished by the orthodox writeis. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tablet. It disappeared in the 
great Fatimid struggle.* 

Another group was formed in Jebel NefUsa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
High. This group is better known, because it left 
historical and religious records. These Kharijites 
weie AhadltcSy dating their rise from 'Abd Allah 
ibn 'Abad who lived in the 1st cent. A.H. This 
sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have had 
relations with the Umayyad Khalif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa'd, and later by 'Omar ibn Imkaten, Isma’il 
ibn Darrar, Asiiu as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Khatt’ab, took the 
title of inidmy and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in A.ii. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres, t One of its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, ’Abd ar- Rah man ibn Rustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom at 
Tahert (modern Tagaemt), which at one time 
comprised all the South of the modern region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose : the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal questions, ending in reviving 
the uncompromising doctrines of the Zubairites ; 

* Cf. the summary of these events in Dozy, Uistoire des 
Musulmans d^Espaqney Leyden, 1861, i. 141-166, 192-207, 238- 
260; Fournel, Les Berbera, i., Paris, 1876, 286-301, and the 
sources {fiven ; for the East specially, Wellhausen, Das arabuche 
Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1002, pp. 47-125. 

t Gf. on the Abadites of Jebel Nefusa, ash-Shamakhi, Kitab 
as-Siary Cairo, n. d. ; de Motylinski, Les lAvres de la secte 
abadhiUt Alfciers, 1805, pp. 6-20, 28-35, 37-61, Le Djebel Nefousay 
Paris, 1898-99 ; R. Basset, Les Smetuaires du Djebel Nefousa^ 
Paris, 1897. 
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and the Wasilites, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
zilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
favoured the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids.* 

( 6 ) Alids, — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intensified the levelling 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites and 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circumcelliones among 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopted 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the imam a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their wmm not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity, The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twdee 
as a protest against the orthodox Khaliiate. The 
fiist time, it was a descendant of ‘Ali, Idris ibn 
Abd Allali (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Shi’ite doctrine, professed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
l^emsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious hi&tory or the country. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally in one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.f 

(c) Isma Ilians. — The Isma’ilian doctrine, on the 
other hand, made great modifications on Islam by 
icviving, under the mask of Shi’ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia — mixtures of Maniclueism and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modern Great and Little Kabylia, became the chief 
adherents of the Fatimid prophet (^/a'i)’Abd Allah, 
and he recruited fioiii them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Ahbasid government in 
Itriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of Sijil- 
niasa, the Abadite-Kliarijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered tiie Khaiijites who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists ; the others lied to 
Wargla, JSedrata, and the region of Wad Kigh. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almohads, 

Iiich brought the levelling influence of Musalmiin 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chehka (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered In this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
prospered under the shadow of outside wars, and 
founded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture ; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towms (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 

* Cf. on the Rustamites, A. de Motylinski, Les Livres de la 
secte abadhitet pp. 20-28, 83-36 ; Masqueray, Chronique d*Aboxi 
Zakariat Algfiera, 1878 ; al-Barradi, Kitab el Djawaher, Cairo, 
1302 ; de Motylinski, Chronique d*lbn Saghir, PariM, 1907. 

t Cf. on the Idrisids, Fournel, Les Berbers^ i. 890-401. 418 f., 
447-450, 456-460, 473-477, 496-606, and the sources there cited, to 
which we may add Idris hen Ahmed, Eddorar el bahyah. Fas, 
A.ii. 1324 [A.D. 1906]. 


independent in the AurAs. Abu Yazid, nick- 
named ‘ the Man on the Ass,’ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was born in the Sudan and 
preached the Khariiite doctrines in their utmost 
strictness, imperillea the existence of the Fatimid 
dynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to witliin the walls of 
its capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. The Beibers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Isma’ilians 
regained all its power, whicli was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt. ^ It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Nefusa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lemtuna, the 
Almohads by the Masmuda, and the Kumia by 
the Beiii-Merin, the Beni-Zyan and the Beni- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, offers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
dynasties which w’cre established in the central 
Maglirib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
llilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3 . Present-day Islamism. — At the present day, 
ortliodox Islamism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, witli local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Nefusa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abaditos holds sway. It is espe- 
cially in Mzab— the centre of theological studies, 
— that the traditions are kept up. The idzzaben 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Phiropeans. But Kharijism lias lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the Musalmans.t We !nay form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from tlie summary 
given in an A reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Nefusi, Abu H’afs^Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the llth cent. 
A.II. Several commentaries t liave been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kitdh Ma dlim 
of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the Kitdh an-NlL It 
is this latter that is now followeil in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefusa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taher Isma’il al-Jaitali, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (A.D, 1319-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
piinciples of Islam are concerned, this do(;trine 
does not difler from orthodoxy. The only diller- 
ence lies in some points of discipline : the waldia, 
the law imposing friendliness between Musalinans 
of the same group, and its opposite, the heraa (in 
Mzab, tchria, ‘punishment,’ ‘excommunication’) ; 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest way’ — that of the lir&t Khalifs— the 
mention of tlie ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘ secret way,’ which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 

* On the Fapinide, their domination in the Maghrib, and the 
insurrection of Abu Yazid, cf. Fournel, Les Beroers, ii., Paris, 
1881; Masqueray, Chronique d'Abou ZakaiiUy pp. 205-251; 
de Goeje, Mt^moires d'histoire et de g^ographie orientaUs, 
Leyden, 1886, \ol. i. , 

t Cf. on Mzab, Coyne, Le Mzab, Algiers, 1879 ; Robin, Ls 
Mzab et son annexion, Algiers, 1884 ; de Motylinski, Gu^rara 
depttis 8a fondation, Algiers, 1^5 ; Mastiueray. Formation des 
eiUs chez us populations sidentaires de V Algerxe, Pans, 1886, 
pp. 173-221; Amat, Le M'Zab et les M'Zabites, Paris, 1888; 
Morand, Les Kanouns du Mzab, Algiers, 1903. 

J The commentary and Arabic glosses of 'Omar ath-Tholathi 
and Daud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantine in 
A.II. 1323 [A.D. 1905J by M. de Motylinski, to whom also we owe 
an ed. of the text with a French tr., L’ *Aai<^ populaire des 
Abadhites alg^riens, Algiers, 1905. The Kitab an-Exl was 
published at Cairo in a. 11 . 1305 [a.d. 1887]. 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear- 
ance. 

4 . Attempts to form new religions. — (a) Ha~ 
Midi.— it leiiiains now to speaK of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should be the 
complement of Islrimisin, as Islainism claims to be 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first attempt 
took place among the Ghumara of the Kif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetuan, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujeful. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; o])inions vary, from A.n. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era. 

A certain lla-Mim, son of Mann Allah (‘Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of ‘Anir, son of U-Jeffil, 
son of U-Zerual, ai)peared in this tribe and 
preaclied a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical ])rayers, leaving only tAvo — one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In ofleiing these 
prayers, his folloAvers had to prostrate themselves 
so ?is to touch the ground Avitli the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Kamadiln fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten days ; but he established a fast till 
mid-day every Wednesday, and for the whole day 
every Thursday, as Avell as two days in Shauwal. 
Whoever failed to keej) these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen. He abolished ])ilgi image, 
purili(*ation, and totJil ablution, alloAved the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or l)een gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tiibe in the neighbourhood of Tipa'-a and 
the Tuaiegs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur’an in Berber for the use of his 
partisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 
Qur’an. Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of those began Avitli the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued: ‘Deliver me from my 
sins, O Thou Avho hast let Thy {^aze rest u])on the 
earth ; witlnlraw me from my sins, as Thou didst 
AvithdraAV Jonah from the whale’s belly and Mose.\ 
from the waters.’ All prostrated themselves and 
repeated: ‘I beru've in Tanguit (or Talyah, 
Teba’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorceress like Dajju, the sister of the iicav prophet. 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al-Mufturi (‘the forger’), 
made numerous converts right^in till his death ( A. H. 
315 accoriling to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a eomliat against the Masmuda in the 
ten itory of Tangiers. His sect did not disanpear 
with him. Later on, a certain ‘Asim ibii Jamil 
oflered himself as a new prophet in this tribe.* 

(b) Sdlih . — Another attempt Avas of more im- 
portance. In the West of the Maghrib, in Temesna 
(the modern Shawia, Avhich includes Casablanca, 
Kabat, and Chella), the Berghuata Avere setth'd. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, Avho seems to have been 
of JeAvish ormin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), had, along Avith his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berliers, he retired 
to ^emesna and lived there in independence. He 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islam ; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
Avho had also fought in the ranks of the Zubairites, 
oflered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’an. But he did not spread his doctrine ; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return Avhen the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the tlirone. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 

* Cf. al-Bakri, Kitab al-Masdlik^ p. 100 f. ; ibn Ahl Zar', 
Uauij, al’Qarfds, ed. Tornberg-, i. 62 f. ; anonymous, Kitdb al- 
lytil)^dr, Krenier, p. 80 ; ibn 'A?ari, Kitdb aUBaydn, i. 198; 
ibn Khaldun, op at vi 210; an-Nuairi, Appendix to liistoxre 
des Berb^res tr. de Slane, ii. 492 f. 


reign of Yflnos, Avho proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the neojde to adopt it whether they Avould 
or not. Tlie doctrine of Salih, Avho presented 
liimself as the Snlih al-Mif'rnuiin mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Ixvi. 4), was as follows : to recognize the 
Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himself, to fast during the month of Kajab instead 
of Kamadan, and also on a (‘crtain day of the 
Aveek and the same day the folloAving Aveeks ; to 
pray live times a day and live times every night ; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrilices on the eleventh 
of Muharram (and not on the tAvelfth of Dhul- 


hijia). 

The manner of performing ablutions was eq[ually 
definite. There Avas no invocation (adan) or intro- 
duction to prayers (iq^nia). Sometimes prayers 
Avere oflered Avith prostration, sometimes Avithout ; 
in the first case, the congregation raiseil their 
foreheads and hands half .a Jiandbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God (takhlr), they placed one hand on the other 
and .said: A esm en Jakosh (‘to the name of 
God ’), then Mokkor lakosh (‘ God is great ’). The 
Orientalists are Avrong Avho have thought to recog- 
nize the name of Bacchus in this Avord or in its 
variant Bakosh, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
AA^orship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shoAvii that this name lakosh is deriv^ed from 
the Berber root UKSH, Avhich means ‘to give.* 
It i.s an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
al- Wahhdby ‘ the generous,’ one of the epithets of 


God.* 

Public ])rayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open and leaning 
on the ground ; they repeated half (’) of their 
Qur’an standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the j»rayer they pronounced thi‘- 
formula in their OAvn language : ‘God is above us ; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mokkor lakofth (‘God is great’); or, as often, 
Ihaii (Ian) lakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur d'am 
lakosh (‘There is none like God’). The alms 
required by InAV Avere half of all their grain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it Avas forbidden to eat 
egg.s, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh Avas forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its croAv. Hens’ 
flesh Avas alloAved only in cases of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country ; thieves, 
Avhen convicted by evidence or by their own 
confes.sion, Avere put to death ; fornication Avas 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred head of beasts. Any man could 
marry as many Avives as his means alloAA^ed 
(cousins to the tliird degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Mu.salman Avives, or to give their daughters 
to Musalmans. The saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings Avith it, and Avas regarded as an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief still exists 
among certain Musalmans of Algeria Avith regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should be said that they were very 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled in 
judicial astrology. The Qur’an Avhich SMiti 
composed in Berber contained eighty suras, most 
of them having a prophet’s name for title. The 
first was called Ayyuo (.Job, cf. Qur’an xxi. 83), 
the last Ynnos (Jonah, the title of sura x. of the 
Qur’an). The names shoAV clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Qur’an. There were the sura^ 


* de Mot>lin8ki, Le nom berb^re de Dieu chez les Abadhites, 
Algiers, 1905 ; U. Basset, Le 7wm berb^re de Vieu chez lea 
Abadhxtes, Susa, 1906. 
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of Fir' aun (Pharaoh, cf. QuPan xliii. 45-55) ; of 
Qdrun (Korah, Qur’an xxviii. 79); of Hdrrmn 
(Aman, cf. Qur’an xxviii.) ; of Ydiuj and Mdjuj 
(Gog and Magog, Qur’an xviii. 93, xxi. 96) of 
ad-Dajjdl (Antichrist, Qur’an xxvii. 84) ; of aV Ijl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf. Qur’an ii.); of Ildrut and 
Mdrut (cf. Qur’an ii. 96) ; of J'dlut (Saul, cf. 
Qur’an ii. 245 f.); of Nimrod; of the Covk, i\\Q 
Partridge^ the Grasshopper, the Camel, the Eight- 
footed Serpent, and of the Marvels of tfui World 
which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the siira of Job has Dcen preserved in 
an Arab translation : ‘ In the name of God ! He 
by whom God has sent his Pook to men is also he 
by whom He has told fortli His tidings. They 
say : Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid ! 
Iblis cannot have the knowledge of God. What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse ? God alone 
can by IJis decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imnni Mamet, i.e. 
Muhammad]. During his life, and right on to liis 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He has lied who 
said that truth survives where there is no messenger 
from God.’ 

The Berghuata offered a long and successful 
resistance to tlie various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
Almohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni-Bu Zcggu, and the Beni-Ya’la? 
We have not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalmans and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a comjilete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as l^ositivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 
brated marabout buiied at Miliana, Sidi Ahmad 
ibn Yusuf. t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance ; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducted inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe which, on account of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater ])art of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalman missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Islamism from a vague shadowy memory. 

LiTBRATCRR.—The literature has been en fully throughout 
the article. In addition to the works there nientioned, the 
following may also be consulted H. Leclercq, L'AJrifiXie 
chrHientie, 2 vols.. Pans, 1!)04. vol. i. for pajjanisni, and pasmm 
for Christianity ; M. Slouscnar, Uebroeo-vh^mciens et Jud^o- 
berUres, Pans, 1008. liKN^: BASSET. 

BEREANS. — The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
took their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 171 ^- (‘who received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’). 

I. Life of founder. — John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic 13arclay, in the 
parish of Muthill. Early designed by his father 
for the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University 01 St. Andiews. In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 

* Of. on the Berghuata, al-Bakri, KiUlb al-Masdlik, pp. 134- 
141; ibn Abi Zar', Jiaxtd al-Qax{d»^ np. 82-84; 

Kitdb al-naydn, pp. 231-230 ; ibn Khaltfun, op, cit, \i. 207-210. 

t Mouli^ras, t/ne tribu Z^nHe anti-musulmaxie au Maroc, 
Paris, 1905. 


<f Moral Virtue, and The Necessity oj Revelation . 
Campbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in Ids time, and were deemed sufficiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
tliough the case w'as dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that ‘man was unable by 
the use of his rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay w'as afterwmds to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed assistant 
to the Rev. James Jobson of Errol. Fiom the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of gieat fervency 
of utterance, with a commaml of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those W'ho opposed what he conceived to be the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church. * He was a ‘ Marrow man,’ w ith clear 
view^s of his own, and it is not surprising to find 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to jiait. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercairn to be assistant 
to the Rev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from ful tilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Hero he found himself in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized wdth his opinions. Bai clay’s 
ministrations w^ere warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many Hock- 
ing from the surrounding parislies attracted by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
an(l catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in- 
fluence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verso, thougli his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetry. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
w^as used in hi.s own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a book en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ All in All, The 
book was condemned as heietical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
w'as also drawm up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercairn Church. ’Fhis, how ever, only increased 
his |) 0 [)ularity in the paiish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyteriai certilicate, w hich was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercairn 
a petition w^as sent to the Ciown (in whose gift 
the patronage lay) by the w'hole body of the 
parisliioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote w as presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An appeal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived off and built a church at Sauchieburn, in the 
neighbouring parish of Mary kirk. 

Meantime Baiclay, by apiioal in the matter of 
his certilicate, had had an oppoitunity of stating 
his view's in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various chinches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital ho gained a number of adherents, wdio 
resolved to secede from the Church, and wdio pre- 
sented him w'ith a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchieburn al^o wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent wliich is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed suflicient. The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can conie the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclay’s congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so ho was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed ‘ to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, Barclay proceeded to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. Tlie certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, model ator, minister at 
Tliirsley ; Bobert Orcen, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘ Bereaii Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘ those noble Bereans who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Eettercairn had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and anotlier con- 
gregation had been formed at Criefl which, through 
its j)roximity to Mutliill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of the Church in Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. The congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services, lie 
was more concerned, howc\cr, about the puhlu'ation of his vic\ss 
than about the straitened means of his doiiieHtic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettcrcairn and 
Crieff to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart An e]nsUe, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it W'as to the Berean cause, ‘ which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of the earth,’ that at a tune when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purchase a book containing ‘an 
express and undeniaole confutation of all the heresies of men 
in the power of the devil.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclay’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from his ow'n central thesis. ‘ Since wx* know 
nothing of God and Divine thinj^s save from the Bible,’ they 
urged, ‘ what is the use of publishing theological treatises ? ’ In 
1776, however, all difficulties seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared The P saline ^ paraphrased accordmg to the New 
Testament Interpretation, prefaced by a long .dissertation in 
which Barclay expounds his peculiar ideas of Scripture. This is 
ver^ much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
lUjoxu Everrmre. His previous productions had been Without 
Faith, without God, or an appeal to God conceirning His own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generation of the Son, 
called forth by a phase of the Glassite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith, On the Observation of the Lord^s 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, in 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-publishcd along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared The Ejiistle to the Hebrews para- 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the Truth of 
several received Publications. A new edition of part of ins 
works was published in 1852, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James CarHewcll, for many years a deacon of the Berean 
Church in Ghi'^gow. 

Barclay had the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 177C he went to Lonclon on the invita- 
tion of some friends who had n^ad Ins books and 
sympathized with his views. He meant to stay 
only a few weeks, but lie was so warmly received 
and attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely distressed by 
the importunities of tJie little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his substitute, William 
Nelson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
of England, but had embraced the doctrines of 
Whitefield, and had joined the Calvinistic Method- 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol, 
where a Berean Church was founaed. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London. Writing of the year 1785, he says (p. 
219): 

‘ Upon the dismission of this little congregation we were met 
by such an immense crowd jiressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that wo could not make an escape without a struggle ; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seemed to predominate in this new 
assemblage, “The Bereans, if you please.” The Rev. Dr. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned the sect (the Berean‘<) 
to me, of which I had not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung up in the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it as an interesting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to be found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important.’ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
suflicient evidence that they weie worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barclay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, tJames Donaldson and Samuel Bishop. He 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in various 
places. There is a record or congregations in 
Glasgow, Crieil*, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettcrcairn. Barclay him- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church was tiifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his lirst wife, 
it was spent mainly in publisliing his books. His 
apostolic journeys, thcicforo, were on foot, and 
were conlined to Scotland — wlik^'b was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his Jiealth. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to churcli, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Calton 
cemetery, where a nionuiiient is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time previously been transferred to the 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
for twenty-live years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean chuiches throughout the country in 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the CongregtationalisLs. 

2 . Doctrine, — John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, aiul ought not to be dis- 
missed w’ith the scant courtesy with wdiich it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express in tin* 
theological terminology of his day ideas that in 
our time have created their oxvn terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation — the revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now this is just the 
position of llitschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Kitsehl had Kant to fall back upon 
in order to find a metaidiysical sanction for his 
system. John Barclay had to create his own meta- 
phy^^ics on a hint supplied to him by Dr. Archibald 
Gainpbell. llis central tliesis he states thus : ‘ We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 
going train of reasonings to introduce it, but 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Cliristian Church, between Natural and Revealed 
Religion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
process. Reason convinces us of the existence of 
God, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of Goa, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deeper 
fallacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction — a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know God apart from llis attributes any more than 
Me can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be knoMm to us only through 
rt'velation. If this be so, then the Go<l of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con- 
ception. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves? Barclay criticizes them Muth an acumen 
Morthy of Kant. He takes u]) the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mdiich then held the lield, 
stating it thus : ‘ No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the Morld 
exists ; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being Mdiich must 
have existed before the Mmrld in order to ])roducc it 
be but God ?’ Barclay points out that the original 
nosition holds here with regard to God. On this 
learned divine’s own shoM'iiig there must be some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, you cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute being. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design : ‘ If you were to see a lieautiful, con- 
venient, and M^ell-contrived house, Avould you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he M^ere eminent in his 
M ay too ; you would not imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay M'ith rare acumen and a 
truly modern ring says: ‘There is no argument 
here. We know men, and Me know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access for expciience or observation 
in the framing of worlds.’ Moreover, he goes on to 
say, we cannot tell the character of the Avoikmaii 
directly from his M'orks, M’hich may be fashioned 
for either a good or an evil purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 
the judgment we form of his Morks, 

No doubt there is much in this reasoning that reminds us of 
lluine as well as Kant, but it is doubtful whether Barclay was 
familiar with Hume. He was evidently a good classical scholar 
and well read in the theology of his da}', but the present WTiter 
can find no direct reference to Hume in his works, though the 
analogy of his reasoning with that of the sceptical philosopher 
was early pointed out by the Re\ . D. Thom of Liveipool, one of 
his disciples. Barclay’^s interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the problems of 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his main position U exactly 
that of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our ideas of causation 
beyond the field of expeiience and obspr\ation, that we cannot 
argue from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact as a Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets w'ere by no means identical. Campbell's 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
arrived at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the aid of revelation. Tiie knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical ]>rius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent Barclay’s intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphysical. His argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendental. 

(2) But what is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to be received ? To this the answer 
is that the olnective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy (ihost. ‘ God, M'ho 
commanded the fight to sliine out of darkness, hath 
sliined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of CJod in the face of Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Co 4^). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 
grace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
Holy Ghost gives only the illumination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from M'ithout. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is ‘ faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion oi ])ersonal a])propriatioii 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
testimony of the holy Ghost, i.e. through the light 
throM'ii upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the bediever, ‘ without any kind of 
collateral siipjiort, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony M'hatover.’ Tlicie is no iiiysteiious moaning 
in the tlieological term ‘ belief.*^ ‘ Belief is our 
holding ol a thing foi tiulh Mdiicli is told us by 
another jiorson, merely on account of tliat person^ 
credibility or autliority.’ We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the great 
theologians have done. He is simply inteipreting 
his own experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet be knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, there foie, came from a deeper source 
than logical reasoning. It was inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy (Jhost. And if he 
held by the intellectual natnie of faith, and made 
it grasj) an obiective reality outside of the soul 
itself, it was be(‘an.se lie aNo saw the extreme 
danger of allowing his faith to be merged into a 
mere subject! v'e emotion Mhich might lure him 
into all tlie vagaiies of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kaut did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually ajiprehciuleci and hfid as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

(3) And this conception of tlic nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which l)i ought liiiii into most 
direct collision Muth the theology of his time, and 
M^as the cause of his being lepellcMl as a heretic even 
from the most ev’^angclical Clinichos — the assurance 
of salvation. It m as his insistence upon this point 
as of the v ery essence of faith tliat M'as the cause 
of the charge of aiitiiiomianism to which he was 
continually sulijected. To understand his point of 
vievv% we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmos])here of his dny. The ‘ Moderates’ Mere ex- 
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treiiie Calvinists in tlieory, hut moralists in their 
practical tcachin^:^. The distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and liad little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘ Kvangelicals,’ again, were mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic quality which was inwrought with 
the very texture of tlieir religious practice. The 
atonement was suilieient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simjdy a free oiler of the gos{)el, 
which became ellieacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘ appropriating act ’ of which they coubl 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ‘an interest in Christ.’ 
This he reached tliiough a soul-struggle in which 
he passed from desj»air, through doubts and fears 
and fervent ])ra3’crs, to a modi lied assurance which 
was cheejucred, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange niisgi\ings lest after all he 
was not in a state of giace. The practical test as 
to whether he ^^as in a state of grace was his 
good works; for good voiks, though powerless to 
secure salvation, y(‘t necessarily llowed from the 
‘ anpropriation ’ of Christ. 

Now Ihirclay oj)p()sed both of these parties with 
a vehemence reudeied impiessivc by his large 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their ehxjueiit laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. Ihit the 
Evangelicals wcie even ^\or'*^e, for they made (iod a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy (ihost. To 
believe was to be sav(‘d, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scripluial record. This faith \\aH, 
indeed, a gift of (iod. lt^^as the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making tlu' k'cokI luminous, and 
commending it to the belie\er‘s lieait and (‘on- 
science. It came unbidden, and ^^as not to be 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for; for only 
the prayer of faith vas tdlicacious, and without 
faith the sinner knew neithei vhat to pray foi nor 
to whom to address his pra^ (*r. Ika relay repudiated 
the reliLdon of doubts and' fears and misgnirigs as 
of the oevil. Eoi a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was sinipl}" to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he vjis no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of Chnl’ (I .In o^). If a man is born of God, then 
he is spiritually ali\e, ami life is its own evidence. 

‘ He that belie\eth hath the ^^itness in himself, as 
he hath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
while he is alive and awake.’ And again, ‘ Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects wnth my ow n eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then allinii that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see ? Is his blinciness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure theii in? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let in light. I w'ould 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
perceive ; but, alas ! I cannot open the e^^es of tlie 
blind or convert the perverse.* 

It is plain that Haiclay is not taking the W’ord 
‘belief’ in a mere con\cntional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters w'e have 
never thought over, but accejit simply as part 
of our environment. It is the belief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law\ And this belief 
comes only thnmgh the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It ditlers from the ‘ faith ’ of the 
Evangelicals in being more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion; for the ‘appropriation* of 


Christ, w'hich to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Haiclay is much nearer the modern standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, wdth 
liitschl, making a ‘ value judgment.* Jesus Christ 
has to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be wdthin the Kingdom. 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Son, but because life becomes luminous to 
him when ho accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testilies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do othenvise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous wdth his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief w^as tlie blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either unuer the old dispensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, i.e, to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light w'as 
impossible. This w'as evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
wwds in the olil theological sense. Further, it w'as 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining while others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait and be 
passive till God of His free grace opened his eyes, 
riaj'ci W'as one of the privileges of the believer, 
wdio was to play for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom wdiich w'as salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supjier w\as not a renewal of 
the covenant wdth (iod - a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached wdth fear and trembling, because 
'^Christ W'as present at a Communion Table as He 
W'as present now here else. Believers w'ere ahvaj s 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the I.ord’s Hay. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Real Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His view's 
were those associated w ith the name of Zw ingli. 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Sciipture, in w’hich to 
his opponents he seemed merely to be setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Holy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deduction 
from his central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy (Hiost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Revealer of God. ‘God . . . hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the know’h'dge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4^). 
But the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ came 
to him from the w'ord of God. And the w ord of God 
W'as the Holy Scrijiture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Ritschl, but there is this 
difference: Ritschl approaches a Bible that has 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old tlieory of in- 
spiration, but he is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scriptuie records remains unim- 
paired. That pro(*ess can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Revealer 
of God, a know'ledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accejit the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
book dictated by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly what God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay dill’ers from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelcvancies. 
The Bible invites a clothe and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy (Biost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by Jesus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Ghost Himself 
supplies a clue to the right interpietation in the 
lefercnces made in the Gospels to the fullilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. Many of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to liim that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biograjihies 
of the coming Messiah, and this idea fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of tlie penmen. If they 
did, it is clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears wdiich he repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the sull’erings of the Messiah when 
the whole w'eight of the or Id’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sun’erings and triumidis of the 
(diurch of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which arc too long to be detailed here, but ^\hich 
show a careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those y)oints wliich, in otlicr hands, 
have yielded diflereiit comdusions. He notices, 
6 . 7 ., that the last two verses of Psalm 51 have not 
the personal note of wdiat precedes, and uses them 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
Ho points out, too, how' his method of exegesis gets 
over the difliculty of the cursing Psalms. It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such cuises upon their personal 
enemies. But wdien we know that the speaker is 
He who said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
w’hom He is cursing are the enemies of the gosi)el, 
the dilhculty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing out in each 
what he conceived to be it?^ Messianic meaning. 
The book w^as intended to be used as a book of 
piaise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1820, the edition published for this purpose, 
w'liile it contains his dissei tation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
plete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiiitual 
magnetism necessary to be a great religious leader, 
and his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element wdiich touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He ^vas a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sulliciently wude nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments ami liiul his proper sphere. He 
was intensely asseitive in holding his tenets, and 
his powders of vituperation w^ere extraordinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 
onents. But, at the same time, he has his own 
istinctive place in the history of the development 
of leligious thought, and his ideas have enough 
permanent vitality in tliem to entitle them to a 
tetter fate than they have received. 


Litlrati re.— The account of Barclay’s life has been taken 
from the records of the Presbytery of Fordoun, extracts relating 
to his case havin^^ l)een made by the Rev. J. Brown of Ber\ie, 
presbjtery-clerk, and also from the Memorials of the Berean 
Assembly, the oihcial record of the Church in Edinburgh, in the 
possession of the n\ i iter. Tliere is a life of Barclay in Chambers’s 
Biographies of Kimnent Scotsmen, IS.'k'), and the Dxe.lianary of 
National Biography, and short accounts in Lives prefixed to 
various editions of his works. A brief exposition of his doctrines 
is gi\en in a preface to an edition of Withont Faith, without 
God, by D. Tnom of Liverpool in 18.^6. See also Archibald 
Campbell, Neces'i^ity of Jierelation, 17;i9 ; Autobiography of Dr, 
Somerville of Jvdburgh,l'6^\\ Cameron, Histoiydf Fett'ercaim, 

A. Miller. 

BERENGAR.— Bcrengar (Bciengor) xva« horn 
at Tours about 1000 A.d. lie was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupil of Fulhort, the Bishop 
of Cliartres. In lOIll he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Touis. Some eight years later 
it w’as widely reported that lie was advocating an 
opinion th/it. the consecrated elements in tlie Holy 
Euchaiist are only ligiirc's and Iikem'sses of the 
body and blood of Chii.st, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He tloes not aiijiear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances wdiich were 
adilressed to him by his friends, Adel man of Li 6 ge 
and Hugh of Ijangres. In 1050 he wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Trior of Bee, wdio w^as afterw'ards 
Archbishop of Canterhiiiy, that he agieed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of llatramn, 
0)1 the Bodj/ and Blood of the Lord, under the belief 
that this was the work of John Scotns Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 105j} under Pope 
Leo IX. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
cxcommunicatetl. At a Council held at Biionne, 
near Bee, a little later, lie is said to ha\e made 
some kind of retra(‘tat ion. King Henry I. of F ranee 
imprisoned him ; and in Sopti'inher 1050, while he 
was in jirison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at W'rcelli. A month later there 
was another coiidemmition in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1054 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterw^ards 
Pope Gregoiy ViL, as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charg( 3 s brought against him, ami declared 
that after consecration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas ll. 
w\as Pope, l»erengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kin<l of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardirnil Humbert in the 
following terms : 

‘ I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the Church of St. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to allirm that the bread and wmc which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and lilood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot he held or broken h\ the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with tlie senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holy Roman and Apostolic 
See, and w'ith mouth and heart I profess that cont'erning the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Table 1 hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to he held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, hut also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not onl} by wa^^ of sacrament 
hut in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.’* 

For some time after this Council any controversy 
in this matter w as confined to theological discus- 
sion by mean.s of w ri tings. Fui tlior condemnations 

* The wording of this document is capable of tw'O interpreta- 
tions. It is usually thought to he the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was e\plaine<l by the me<Iia)val theologians to l»e 
a loose way of stating that the consecrated sacrament held in 
the hand and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that in a panic sueh expression as that in the 
document might he given to this belief. 
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were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Rome under 
Poi )0 Gregory VII., whose policy both before and 
after he became Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
in accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms : 

‘ I profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was born of the Virg-in, which 
Buffered on the cross, which sitteth on the rijifht hand of the 
Father; and that the wine of the altar, after it has been con- 
secrated, is the real blood which flowed from the side of 
Christ’ 

In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement M'hicli was more exjdicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
language which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follows : 

‘I, Bereng^ar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are. by the mystery of the holy pra.\cr ana the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-g^ivirg flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus (^.hiist, and are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, w'hich was born 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the light hand 
of the Father ; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by wav of.sij^n and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.* 

In 1080 a Council wits held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a staleincnt as to his belief, which 
appears to have been acccjilod by the Council as 
satisfactory. lie died in 1088 at St. Cosine, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 

a ment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
y were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under persecution ; and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent fioin time to time. 
Of contem])()rary authorities wdio wrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troarn say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ ; while 
\Vitmund of A versa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with the elements so tliat, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the l^dy and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Supper^ it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or mateiial change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; but as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret- 
ing his language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in liis own mind ; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that tne consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with the bread 
and wine, without any change in the bread and 
wine themselves. 

Literatdri. —B^ ren^/ar. Turon, de sacra ccena adv, Lan- 
francumt ©4. Vischer, Berlin, 1834; Lanfranc, ‘de corp. et 
sang. Domini adv. Berengar. Turon.,’ in PL cl. ; Durand of 
Troarn, ‘ Liber de coim. et sang. Christi c. Berengar. et eius 
sectatores/ %b. cxlix. ; Witmund of Aversa, ‘de corjp. etsang. 
Christi veritate in Eucharistia,’ in PL cxlix., and in Hurter, 
Sanctorum Patr. 0p\t8c Selecta, xxxviii. ; Adelman of Li^|fe, 

* de Eucliarist. sacramento ad Berengar. Epistola,’ in PL cxlni. ; 


Hugh of Langres, ‘Tract, de corp. et sang. Christi c. Berengar.,* 
ib. cxlii. ; Hardouin, Concilia, vi. (1), 1015, 1016, 1017, 1018, 
1021, 1022, 1041, 1042, 1064 1551-15r)4, 1587, 1688 ; Mansi, 
Svpplementum, ii. 27-30 ; Vernet, ‘ Berenger de Tours,’ in 
Vacant-Mangenot’s Diet, de Th6ol, Cathol. ii. 722-742; Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation, 1895, 
pp. 248-264 ; Robertson, Uiet. of Christian Church, 1876, iv. 
851-369 ; Bowden, Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, 
1840, ii. 240-2.51 ; Harnack, Uist. of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1894-99), 
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i. 244-269 ; Schmitzer, Berengar von Tours, sein Leben und 
seine Lehre, Munich, 1800. DARWELL StONE. 

BERIYA.— See BediyX. 

BERKELEY.- 

1 . Life. — George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was born 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College is, so far as his philo- 
sophy is concerned, the most important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out nis leading philosophical ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
sophical reflexion ; but his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
8oi>hy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next period of Berkeley’s life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence in London, where he speedil\ became inti- 
mate with, and greatly esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such as Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Pope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad as chaplain to the 
brilliant but eccentric lx)rd Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in France and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, wo find him again in 
Italy, this time os travelling tutor ; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable pait of Italy 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period of his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year he had received u 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as one of liis 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger — Hester Vanhomngh, 
better known m conncMon with the life of his friend Swift. 
This improvement in Ins fortunes enabled BeiKeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. He 
•btamed a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. The money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some friends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where he w'as to await pa> - 
meiit of the grant. After some three years’ vs ailing it became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that the official assurances 
of payment would ever be corned out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two years after his return he w^as made Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, in this retired spot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
w^ho^e health was now somewhat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly wnth practical work, 
partly with scholarlj^ study and meditation, in 1762 he left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was going to 
be educated ; but he did not long survive the change. His 
death took place on 14th January 1/63. 

2. Works, — As was said above, Berkeley’s most 
important philo.sophical w^orks were written in 
early life. The w^orks referred to are the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues hetimen Hylas and 
Philonous (1713). These works will be dealt with 
below. To this period belongs also a discourse on 
Passage Obedience (1712), which is important as 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fundamental principles of ethical and political 
obligation. The content of social and political 
duty is defined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action wffiose constant ohbcrvance is plainly 
seen to be necessary to the general well-being of 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the Avorld, and the motive of duty 
in that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce us to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 
particularly concerned to show (against, e,g,^ 
Locke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, de Motu, in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
Jengtii the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enaoled him to produce a considerable work, he 
conies before us less as a philosopher tlian as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Aid- 
priron^ or the Minute Philosopher the longest 

of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers.’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of ‘ Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tic/illy any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian religion. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal which leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed to deserve the 
censure of being ‘ not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialo;>fues are admirable examples of that literary 
form, and are extremely well manaffed for Berkeley’s purpose. 
Two types of free-thinker are depicted for us. Alciphron, as 
confident in his philosophical pretensions as he is devoid of 
real thoroughness, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, T^ut can never anticipate the effects of hia own 
admissions, and succumbs helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lysicles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means little more than an absence of moral principle. 
He is ready to spout the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffecteil by critKMsms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Bcikcley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to instruction and learned disquisition. 

In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with a 
tract on I'he Theonj of Vision or Visual Language^ 
Vindicated and Explained, to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had used for apologetic 
purposes in Alciphron, The next two years saw 
iiim involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their own science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work, The Querist, which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Beikeley’s philanthropy and patriot- 
ism, but also, when we consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and banking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
1744 there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
Philosophical R^exions and Inquiries concerning 
the Virtues of Tar-Water, better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. The work was produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s own convic- 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
* tar with the highest thoughts about things, by links which 


involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphysical 
speculations that are subtle and mystical. ... Its successive 
links of ascending science are connected by a gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modern literature concerning Fire ; and, 
next, with the meditations of the greatest of the ancients 
about the substantial and causal dejiendence of the universe 
upon active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in Work8\ vol. iii. p. 
118 ). 

The book is to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies which occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as a document of his 
own philosophy. Tlio ‘hoary maxima’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,’ he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3. Philosophy,— For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonnlacc Book (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
ke})t by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of Ins residence at Trinity College, and in 
which his philosojiliy is seen in tlie making. The 
tliree main doctrines set forth in these works arc 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all thieo furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 

‘ Among all philosophers, ancient or modern,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Remains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘ none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.’ 
And this is probaoly true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘The peculiar endowment by which Berkeley was distin- 
guished, far beyond his piedecessors and contemporaries, and 
far beyond almost every piiilosopiier who has succeeded him, 
was tlie e^e he had for Jadu, and the singular pertinacity with 
which he refused to be dislodged from nis hold upon them.’ 
And again, ‘he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word , for speculation ... is the power of seeing true facts, 
and of unseeing false ones.* ‘No man ever delighted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul clung with in- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.’ 

(1) Nominalism. — It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘ abstract general ideas ’ in the Introduc- 
tion to the P rind pies of Human Knowledge, He 
fastens upon a well-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay, in which that 
caiuiid iiii| Hirer asks : 

* Docs it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle ... for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once? In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.’ 

Berkeley makes short work of this passage ; 

‘Mr. Locke acknowledgeth,’ he says (in a later W’ork, Defence 
of Fi ee-Thinking in Mathematics^ § 45, where he is referring 
back to the Principles), ‘ it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly saith it 
must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalenum , but all and none of these at once. He also saith 
it is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it must he 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
exist ; consequently, the idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent.’ 

And Berkeley makes his well-known appeal to 
the reader ‘ to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have’ such an idea as Locke describes (Introd. to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. tliat a general 
idea is something toto ccelo difl’erent from a con- 
fused imago. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, i.e. ideas which 
can be imaged apart in their generality , His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : 

* Suppose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a 
black Tine of an inch in length : this, which in itself is a parti- 
cular line, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 
general, since, as it is there used, it represents all particular 
lines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon- 
strated of all lines, or. In other words, of a line in general’ 
(Introd. to Principles^ § 12). 

That is to sa^, a peicept or image may in itself 
be ^uite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could be expressed by saying that 
wo must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
by modern nsychology of the ge.neric image does 
not affect tne question of princijile. ) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very uncompromising way : 

‘ If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts the word “ animal " is neither sup- 
posed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
idea, which to me is at least as absurd and incomprehensible as 
the other. Nor docs it indeed [in the proposition that Melam- 
pus is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I intend 
to signify thereby being only this — that the particular thing I 
call Melampus has a right to be called by the name “ animal ” * 
{Works^, lii. 374). 

Tliat this view cannot be maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the ‘right to be called by 
the name animal’ must be based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals ; and (2) that these common nro- 
perties may be made an object of thought. Tliat 
18 to say, there must exist a ‘universal nature’ 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic eldos), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature by means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
image). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse : 

‘ In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are in Algebra, in whi<',h, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to stand 
for ’ (Introd. to Princxples, § 19). 

The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing we attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of I mmateriahsm. — There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions— the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of tliese general ideas depend, 
men liad come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed by the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘ ’Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Worlc^, i. 17). Now, if we 
are to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continually before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application. We must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their being 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up a general idea which is abstract 
in the bad sense, liecause in the very nature of the 
case it can never have any application in experi- 
ence. Yet this is precisely the assumption wliich 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men of 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction — the sup- 
poseil real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
but ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet we 
have made it ‘ inaccessible to all our faculties ’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Ilylas and PhiU 
onous). We have by our o^\n act delivered our- 
selves over bound band and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘ Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract ; but, upon closer attention, 
it bath quite vanished out of sight.’ Pure being 
is a ‘ something in general, which being interpreted 
proves nothing'* (Dialogues [Worlcs^^y i. 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley argues in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we aflirm to exist are things 
which we know, i.e. objects of knowledge— in tlie 
case of the material world, objects of perception — 
and that the existence ^^e affirm of them is their 
known or perceived existence. \Vc aflirm them 

exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible things. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, we mean their 
existence as we perceive tlieni. Their esse^ as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part diflerent in kind from that which they 
have as objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can know, nothing. ‘ If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it; and if there 
were not, we might liave the very same reasons 
to think there were that we have now ’ (Principles, 
§20). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which we can intelligibly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. In view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘idea,’ this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing, To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, but largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was Quite aware 
of the danger of what we may call tne popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘ It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, ‘ to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed with 
ideas ’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the term ‘ idea’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or pfhilosophical misunderstanding, viz. that of 
attributing to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. * It may perhaps be objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and ligured.* 
His answer is that ‘ those (j^ualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it — that is, 
not by way of 7 noae or attribute, but only by way 
of idea’ (Principles, § 49, and cf. the important 
passage in Dialogues [WorJcs^, i. 470]). Hut the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard external things as 
simply moJilications, or private possessions, of the 
individual mind that perceives them ? Ilis critics 
assume as a matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in- 
stance, ‘ What are [material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense ? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations ? ’ (Principles, 

§ 4). Or again, ‘ Did men but consider tliat the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being percei\ ed, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas ’ (Pnncqdes, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contrary, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to eiiijjty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is ‘ not for changing things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into things ’ (Dialogues 
[Works'^, i. 463]). ‘Those immediate objects of 
perception,’ says Philoiious to llylas, ‘which, ac- 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ (i6.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with I’rofessor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate ISense - Bealism (Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke- 
ley’s critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, diiectly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction within ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term, 

F’or it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is percipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less characteristic, and may be stated 
i]niie briefly. The important question is how 
tliose ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of the imagination. The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds : 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws (Principles, §§ 29, 30). That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon whicdi alone we can 
‘ regulate our actions for the benefit of life ; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss ’ 
(Principles, § 31). But why the j)articular laws of 
connexion whicli do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say ; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality jilainly Tioints beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas is to say tliat they are objects for 
mind, and we luave theiefore to develop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop liis doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can agfiin 
afford to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that whicli we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what ^^ay, then, do we know 
minds as existing ? In other woids, wliat manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves ? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as p(‘rceiving them or 
thinking about them, (b) as willing or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is peicipient, ideas are per- 
ceived ; mind is active, itleas or objects are pa.ssive. 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition ; the esse of mind is percipere, vellc, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow: (1) that we liave, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. Wo do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowledge we must use some other term thcCn 
‘ idea.’ Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Principles, suggested the term ‘ notion ’ (§§ 27, 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even in the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘ to ask, Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is noiiseiibe. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. . . . Thought itself, or think- 
ing, is no idea. ’Tis an act’ (J^orks^, i. 35, 51). 

(2) Since agency is known to us only as a char- 
acteristic of mind or sj)irit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been developed in the light 
of our knowledge of our own Unite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. F'or (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind i)erceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 

E reduce, or have reason to suppose any other 
nite mind produces. The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of things which are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced by any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argues 
that 

* God is known as certainly and immediately as any other 
mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. Wo may 
even assert that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men ; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascribed to human agents.' 

And among these eflects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘ He alone it is who, “upholding 
all things by the word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other* 
(Principles, § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Imniaterialism. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it is 
evident a priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled by a perfectly unknown ‘Matter* can 
be equally well fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out [Dialogues [Works'^, i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply eciually against ‘Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not express himself very dearly, ib, pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are not ‘ideas,* i.c. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter,* or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his own ‘ideas.* The view we 
take of tliis criticism will depend, of course, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism— a kind of irnustice from 
which Locke too lias notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid — who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise — the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Loetke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, and yet it is of tlie utmost importance for 
his philosophy on its more constructive side, since 
with him Will, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘ upholds all things * cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite will is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to wliicn objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty. By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and will from the Order of Nature at all ? 
Berkeley protests (Principles, § 150) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
He Joes not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this difficulty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its own sake. 

It 19 noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterial iKin proper is represented in our own day both in 
science and in philosophy— in science by thinkers like Mach, 
in philosophy by the Immanent Philosophy of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-in-itself as Berkeley 
rejected the I^ockian substratum or unknown ‘Matter,’ and 
adopts a similar identification of things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subiective idealism (see, e.g., the criticism of both in Volkelt’s 
Krfahrunq u. Denken, 1880, p. 121 ff.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense as representing some kind of identification of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 

(3) Psychological Theory of Visual Perception . — 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is in some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
IS quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
monographs ever written on a psychological sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remaHcable for 
its scientilic method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one w’ho has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must 
have meant far less to us, before experienc.e estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fix hI. When xve look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small llat-coloured surface, but this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us ot a 
CTeat expanse of country. So completely estab- 
lished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 
trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, upon which our adult 
perception of the actual world depends, and to 
<iiscover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally have been established. The first 
problem be deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for granted that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper account had as 
yet been given was the perception of near dis- 
tances ; for the mode of treatment adopted in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was. By what experience is the con- 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the acquired 
visual perception of it ? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs : those which are now known as sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and diffusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances as measured by movement, the visual object 
whose perception brings these sensations is per- 
ceived as being at the distance which the sensa- 
tions signify. E.g, if, in order to perceive an 
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object distinctly, T have to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again ; and if, liiially, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we hnd the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
wliile the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean — viz. diflererices of distance 
--that we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words : 

‘ No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar language pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our minds : in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as u we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, <lo often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense ; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words * {New Theory^ § 61). 

After dealing witli our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactual (as distinguished from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude ; and, next, our 
acquired visual perccjition of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he urges, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how lielpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of tlie aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes lievcloped vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. E,g, it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 
grows smaller ; hut the relation might just as well 
have been precisely reversed, and in that case wo 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite. 
Of course, whicliever relation holds must hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to corresjiond 
at all, their correspondence must he consistent 
throughout. But that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e,g.y § 143 ). 
Throughout the whole Essay Berkeley develo])s 
the logical consequerictes of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
verifying his theory as offer themselves. He ap- 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known prohlems as those raised 
by the larger appearance of the moon at the 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 

Berkeley’s tneory has been both developed and 
criticized It left room for development, partly, 
of course, because it was only a theory of tlie one 
sense of vision, whereas modern psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space - perception ; but 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distinct- 
ness of sen.sations, ana therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply of 
the combination or integration of sensations, 
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whereas in a modern psychology such as Ward’s, 
wliicli has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to he one of differentia- 
tion as well as of integiation. And perception, 
of course, develops as a whole : we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion with visual perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccomnanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
his account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been sought to show tiiat the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself. 
But no genetic psychology can really ailord to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the j)erce[ition 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-develojied visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
acquired visual perception of distance is, in point 
of tiiney immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
niediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to be at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, thougli mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Recent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards aclult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) percejitioii of the 
relative distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology) the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retina?. And it has been shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets up, move- 
ments of convergerico and divergence, not con- 
versely. The question, \\ liat answers psqchologic- 
ally to the physiological inechanisin, i.e. iWkeley’s 
question or the psychological signs of distance, is 
one with which physiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should ue observed tliat physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten tlie jirocess of the education of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley’s 
theory of vision see Fraser’s Editorial Preface ; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception tfenerally, Solly’s Human 
Mindy 18‘)2, vol ii. App. B, where refeierice is also made 
to the medical evidence ; for a full Btatemont of ourient 
psycholotfical views, James’s Principles of Psycholof^y, 1891, 
ch. XX. in vol. ii. ; for the physiology of vision, chap, on ‘ Vision,’ 
by Rivers, in vol, li. of Text-booK of Phynologyy etl. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘uibi- 
trariness’ of visual signs, and the relative imjiortance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are some 
illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch. xii., in Orote's Nxploratio Pfuiosophicay pt. ii., 1900. 

Literaturb.— F raser’s Complete Works of Berkeley is now 
in its second edition (4 vols , Oxford, 1901) ; his Lije and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, Berkeley 2, 1899, in Philos. (Jlassics, based 
in part on new materials. 

As regards Berkeley’s metaphysics, the criticisms of Reid, 
Intellectual Powers (in vol. i of Hamilton’s ed, of his works), 
Essay ii. chs. x. xi., are classical in their way ; Green, in the 
General Introd. to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s U orkSy 
vol. 1 ., 1886), § 168 fF., treats Berkeley only as preparing Hie way 
for Hume’s completer empiricism ; J. S. Mill’s essav in Dis- 
eertationSy vol. iv., 1876, and the chanters on the ‘ Psycliological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter, 'in his Exam, of Sir W. Ilamtlton’e 
Philos, (third, 1867, and later editions), oiis. xi. xii. and 
Appendix, are interesting for their points of dilFcrence from, as 
well as of identity with, Berkeley’s theory ; a brief rex lew of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson’s Elements of General Philosophy (1800), pp. 154- 
180, is useful ; in addition to the histones of philosophy see 
Lyon's Vldialisme en Angleterre au xvtiie sime (Paris, 1888), 
and Adamson’s Development of Modei^n Philosophy (1903), 
vol. i. pp. 124-132 and 260 f. ; for other literature see DPhPy 
vol. iii. pt. i. (1906) pp. 120-122, or Uebenveg-Heinze’s Gesch. 
d. PhUos.^^ 111. (1907) p. 172 f.; Ueberweg’s own German tr. of 
the Prineiplee Is useful for the running criticism given in the 

notes. H. Barker. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX.— i. Life.— 

Bernard was born at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091 ; see Vacandard, Vie de 
S, Bernard, i. 1). His father, Tescelin (t Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a kniglit of experience, 
gentle but brave, of higli birth ; his mother, Alith 
or Alice of Mont haul, was of saintly character (for 
Bernard’s noble descent see the ‘ diatribe ’ by P. F. 
Chifllet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1542). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he 
ersuaded thirty young noblemen, including his 
rothers, to enter with him the most austere monas- 
tery of Europe, the famous Citeaux (PA clxxxv. 237), 
founded 15 years previously by Kobert of Molesme 
(tMay 1110), and governed, after Kobert had been 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (t‘^8th March 1134; for his life see 
DNB, xxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux h«ad grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of a third colony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a newliome. Bernaid 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, 
and there (25th dune 1115), in a wild valley called 
Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he built a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre- 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; 
Meglinger, Itin, Cist, in PL clxxxv. 1608). To this 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux 
(i.e. Clara Vallis, ‘ Bnghtdale,’ vice Wormwood, 
VaUls Ahsinthialis, PL clxxxv. 241). Here the dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and for a 
time Bernard’s health was impaired. But tlie abliey 
speedily grow in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons. 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his 
first onbits sho>\ing abundant \igour l>ut little of 
the later skill. His activity was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence rai^idly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, espeidalJy the gift of prophecy 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter %ee 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50 ; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp. of Constance 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv, 374 fl’). At the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerful advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, though the 
Kule of the Teniulars, commonly assigned to him 
(BoiKiuet, Eecunl, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labb<^, Cone. xxi. 360 ; Mabillon, 
Op. Beryu u. 543, in PL clxxxii. 919). His do Lnmle 
novee milituB ad milites Templi was wTiiten about 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat w^eak (in PL 
clxxxii. 922 If.). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Home as a meddler, and 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Koman 
chancellor, Cardinal Haiinerich (Ep. 48). 

With the death of Ilonorius li. (14th Feb. 1130) 
Bernard s European fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Vacandard, op. cit. 
i. 291 n.) secured for Innocent ll., whose hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus ii.), had been most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labb6, 
Cone. xxi. 441-4) ; and a few months later, at 
Chartres (Jan. 1131 ; see Vacandard, op, cit. i. 303), 
the allegiance of Henry i. of England, in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy were leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus (PL clxxxv. 271). In conse- 
mience. Innocent showered immunities on the 
Cistercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al- 
most immediately after his election) took w ith him 


Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
128 If.) he owed no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1136 Bernard returned to Clair- 
vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
in a more convenient place (PL clxxxv. 283-6). 
In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
I 23 ^cnnoncs in Cantica (Bern. Epp. 153-4 ; Vacan- 
dard, op. cit. i. 471). In 1137, as the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Anacletus had crowned as the first king of Sicily, 
was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
(26th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s recognition in 
Rome, left Bernard the virtual pope of Christendom, 
though not without opposition from the cardinals 
(see below, re Gilbert de la Porr6e) ; and with 
the election of Eugenius ill. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
Cistercian monk and pupil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clairvaux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius III. 
to preach the second Crusade at V&elay (Easter, 
31st March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting with the Emperor Conrad ill. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Dec. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
Chartres (7th May 1160; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii, 428-33) 
Bernard was actually elected commandcr-in-chief — 
an ollice which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
last years Bernard sulfered much pain and dis- 
appointment. The misfortunes of the second 
Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(13th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1153, and was buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander III., 
15th Jan. 1174 (PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references (Par. xxxi.) show the regard in which 
he was universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
broken up, Bernard’s bones were distributed as 
relics to surrounding churches (PL clxxxv. 1697). 

2 . Character and place in history.— The char- 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 (s.v. Abelard). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the list of 
his journeys in Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men will be apparent from 
the preceding outlines of his life. His personal 
magnetism, as we see from the Life written by 
William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PL clxxxv. 258), 
was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see above). Equally important was his fear- 
le.s9ness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
pope of his age cannot be exaggerated. For a 
few years the centre of Christendom was trans- 
ferred from Rome to Clairvaux. His influence 
was generally on the side of the angels, though 
deduction must be made for his passion as a heresy- 
hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, which leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action (e.g. his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres [Bernard, 
Epp. 166-87, with which cf. Peter of Clugny, 
Ej). i. 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of Clairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless vigilance shows a tendency to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, probably, as in the case of William 
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Fitzherbert, archbp. of York, through the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking to Clair vaux as their head. 

St. Ilernard was tlie last great founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his inllueiice 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within liis lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chielly througdi his pres- 
tige and influence; of these 68 were filiations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Oriy. Cist. 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877 ; Vacandard, op. cit. li. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country, especially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire {Eng. liist. liev. [1893] pp. 
625-76 : ‘ The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article Monasticism 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 

3. St. Bernard’s theological disputes. — The 
influence of Bernard as a tlieologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see AiiKT.ARD, vol. i. 
16 ; to the authorities there cited add, for 
.C. views, Vacandard, Aboard y $a lutte avec S. 
Bernardy Paris, 1881) Bernard was tlie refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to bo swept aw«ay by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us ; 

* Bernard was, from the fervour of his Christian religion, as 
Jealous as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and wore too much attached to 
human reasonings ; and if anything alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily gave ear to it’ 
(‘de Qest. Friderici,’ i. 47, in Pertz, MGU xx. 370;. 

Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard — this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed — but also with 
Gilbei t de la Porrdo. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard’s side 1)\ his secretary, (JeofFrcy of Auxerre in his 
Libellus contra (idbert. Porret, (PL oKxxv. 696 fT.), and in his 
Epistola de Condeinnatimej written forty ^ears later to Henry 
Qiot ‘ Albinus,’ as Mabillon, Migiie, and other editors ; see Jlist. 
Lilt, de la France^ xiv. 339 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Ep. is in PL clxxxv. 687 flP. It is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. c. 41) hy R.O. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. cit. But the publication 
of Vno. Ilistona (written in 1103, first published in 

1868 by W. Arndt in MGIl xx. 617*46) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see DNU xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, lias shown us the inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more impartial statement is given us by Otto of Freising 
(de Gest. Fndcricij i. cc. 66-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers about 1076, was trained 
under liernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
ing on theology at Pans, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 
(1141), possibly as the result of Abelard’s condemnation at Sens 
(see vol. i. p. 16). He died in 1164. IIis de Sex l*ntu'ipiiSy a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized mediioval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Irion’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Glossa Ordxnaria he became a joint-author of the 
current mediioval notes on the Bible (U. L. Poole, I llustratums 
of Hist, of Med. Thought y 1884, p. 136 n. ; for Gilbert’s philo- 
sophical position, see Ueberweg, i. 399). 

Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 
‘ was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literary culture surpassed by 
none* (Historia Pont. viii. 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boethius, but proved spurious by 
F. Nitzsch, Das System des BocthiuSy Berlin, 
1860). In this Commentar. in Boeth.y Gilliert, 
by distinguisliiiig ‘God* from ‘Deity,* in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
unity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op. at. 179 11*. ; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgcmcine Encyk. [1858] Ixvii. 209 fl‘.). 
His obscure stateiiients led his archdeacons to 
lodge charges witli Eugenius ill., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Kheiins (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the piosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals ; the struggle, in 
fact, in one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard* (John of Salisbury, op. cit. 
ix. 523 fl*. ; on the complicateil politics which led 
the English to this support of Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 363 11*.). The issue was 
a complete failure for Bernard. When Eugenius 
proposed that Gilbert’s commentary should be 
handed over to him that he might erase whatever 
w^as needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss — a declaration re- 
ceive<l with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended with the Pojie’s mysterious ruling 
‘ that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (Otto Freis. op. ext. i. 56 f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘ with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese*; for (jleoflrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation (PL clxxxv. 597) ift, as John of Salisbury 
shows Pont. xi. xii. 525 IF.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may be 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140; see Deutscli, Di'i Syyiodev. 
SextSy Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil — ‘ Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him — Arnold of Brescia (see ‘Ar- 
noldists,* s.v. Sects [Christian]). But, beyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Zurich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp. 195 f., 243 f. ; 
Vacandard, Revue des Quest. Jlistor. ISS4, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also camo into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the people 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alberie, Bernard (June 1145; for date; see Va- 
candard, Vie de S. Bern. ii. 217 n., 223 n.) jueaclied 
at Albi, the centre of tlie disorder, with some suc- 
cess, wdiich became complete when his opponent 
Henry refused JSt. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa- 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, oj). cit. ii. 233 n.). 

[For St Bernard and the Henricianrt see Bern. Ep. 241, also 
Vitae m PL clxxxv. 311, 427; ‘Acta llildeberti Cenomari.’ in 
Bouquet, liecueily xii. 547-61, 654.] 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the llhineland in 1146 
against the murderous attacks of the priest Kudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 365 ; Otto Freis. op. cit. i. 37; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chn/nirtr of 
Joseph hen Meir [tr. by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter is in 
notable opposition to his con temporal ies, e.g. Peter 
the Vend able, Ep/>. iv. 36 (PL clxxxix. 366 ). 

4 . Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. —Bernard’s wiitings may l>e classified as 
follows ; — 

{{.) EpjSTLES.—BarniUiVi^ Letters, of which about 
450 apfiear to ho genuine (in PL clxxxii.), reveal 
tlie width of his infliienco and the range of his 
activities. They deal with all the affairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current events they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (see vol. i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental diirerences of tlie two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Viia MalacAice, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(iL) DhTOTIONAL AND HORTATORY. --Of these 
the most important are : — 

(а) The de Consider atione, in 5 books (PL clxxxii. 
727 ff.), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book iii. in 1152 ; see the references in iii. 
c. 5, § 20) in tlie evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade (de Consid. ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius III. ‘ Con- 
sideration ’ was treated by Bernard under four 
heads : (1) concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things above. 
In this last wo see his Mysticism. But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, especially the matter of Papal appeals (de 
Consid, iii. c. 2) and otiicr abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e,g. E. Brown, Fasciculus 
rerum Expetendarum et Fuqicndnrum ( 1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius V. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(б) The de Moribus et Officio Episcoporuniy 
written about 1126 to Archf)p. Henry of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversione ad Clericos (l)oth 
in PL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sennones de tempore (PL clxxxiii. 35-360), 
de Sanctis (ib. 359-536), and de Diversis (ib. 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not i)erhai)s of 
the highest order (see a criticism in Vacandard, 
op. cit. i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects (e.a. 
crusades), and in its ‘ converting * newer, especially 
using ‘ conversion ' in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisterciense, ii. 13, in PL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Ciesar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.] 

(d) The de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (PL clxxxii. 
1001 ff., written before 1128, see Ep. 52). Ber- 
nard's recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all the good in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. Bernard thererore drew up an 
account of the relation of grace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But ‘ the bemn- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neitiier 
through us nor with us,' in a constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In tlie union of 
the two lies ‘merit.^ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole ‘merit' (c.g. 
Serm. in test. omn. Sanct. i. 11, PL clxxxiii. 459 ; 
* Sed quid potest esse omnis justitia nostra coram 
DeoT^etc., or in Cantica^ xxii. 11, in PL, ib. 883), 
being combined with the usual mediooval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) Mystical. — The most important of Ber- 
nard’s nwstical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon (Sermones in Cantica Canticorum, 
PL clxxxiii. 780 ff. ). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Consideratione. Of this series, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before his 
death. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (cf. Nos. 26 and 
47, § 8). Cant. iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by tlie Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(t before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, PL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

‘The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism 
does not lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which he 
depends almost entirely upon Augustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
linage of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of ovir 
Saviour as the “Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacred 
poetry * (W. K. Inge, Christian Mysticism [1899J, 140 n.). 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefiy due 
to the influence of Origen (see vol. i. p. 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis, No. 92 (in PL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (PL, ib. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit. 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
‘ wra])pc<l up ’ (mvolutum). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intellectus nor by 
opinio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
tliere are three stages — consideratio dlspensativa, 
ttsiimativa, and speculativa, in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contemplatio (de 
Cons id. y. 1-4 ; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, Iii. 4, 5). 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Ddigendo Deo (PL clxxxii. 974 If.). God is the 
ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit. cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
love, in which the man loves himself. The second is 
a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is due 
to suffering and experience. In the tliird stage he 
loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘intoxicated by the Divine love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one spirit with Him.’ To be thus affected 
is to be deifieci (‘ sic afiici deilicari est,’ op. cit. § 28, 
and cf. Ep. 10’7, 5 [tlie expression is a favourite 
with later mystics]) — the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity ' (§ 30). 

(iv.) Poetical. — Much doubt has been cast upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but oy none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out (Op. Bern. v. 891) that the Cistercians 
‘ denied themselves the use of metrical forms ’ (see 
the statement of Nicholas de Clairvaux, Ep. 15, in 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi.); nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com- 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as a 
plain chantist is acknowledged, but he tells us 
himself that lie ‘ neglected metre that he might 
pay more attention to sense ’ [Bern. Ep. 398, 3 ; 
the Tonale (PL clxxxii. 1151 ff.) owes more to his 
di-sciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
101-5)]. The arguments of Trench and otners, that 
‘if Bernard did not wiite them, it is not easy to 
guess who could,’ are tlierefore of little value, more 
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especially as Trench owns the ‘ general ascription 
to Bernard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 
period, whereof the authorship was uncertain.’ The 
Salve f mundi salutare^ an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 632^*). 
The section ad faciem, ‘ O sacred head once 
wounded ’ (Salve^ caput cruentatum)^ is in all hymn- 
books. The Juhilus rhythrtiicus de nomine uesu^ 
originally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent., in 
Bodleian ; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 15th cent. ; see J. 
Mearns, in Julian, Diet, Hymn, 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas {Jesu^ dulcis memoria ; E. 
Caswall (t 1828), ‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee ’ ; 
for other versions see Julian, ^.v.] are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(t 1365) as an office for the daily use of the Friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certainlv 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Serm. de 
Div. iv. § 1, ‘Bonus es, domine, animee quaerenti 
tc,’ etc.). 

Liter ATURB.— i. Life of Sr. Bernard— { a) Sources.— Wc 
|(ain our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his volum- 
inous Letters [supra §4 (i.)] A criUoal edition of their order 
is much nec<h‘d. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (i) William of St ThicTr\ about 114G (in PL clxxxv. 
220 ff.), and continued after William’s death by Arnold of 
Bonneval (t c. 1150), near Chartres {PL tb. 207 ff.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed {Ep. 310); (u) his 
secretary CeofTre>,who siuioeeded him as abbot of Clairvaux 
{PL clxxxv. 302 ff.); (in) Alain (t 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
(PL clxxxv. 470 ff.). To the above we must add (iv) Ltber 
Miraculorum (in PL clxxxv. 1273 ff.) of the Spanish monk 
Herbert of Clairvaux, much of which is legendary ; as is also 
(v) the Vita Bemardi of John the Hermit On PL clxxxv. 633. 
John the Hermit is unknown, unless he be identical, as 
Vacandard, op. ext. i. xliv, suggests, with the prior of Clairvaux, 
e. 1180): (vi) the Exordium Magnum Ordtnis Cisterciensis 
(in PL clxxxv. 996 flf.), written between 1206 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(b) Modem Lives.— 01 these we may mention the Life in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. d. 20) ; the general preface by 
Mabillon to his editions (see ivjra); Aug. Neander, Der 
heilige Bernhard^ 1813, 1848, 1868, also 2 vols, ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotha, 1889, Eng. tr. by M. Wrench, 1848 [Neander has also 
given a full treatment of the theology in his Church Hxstorif\\ 
G. Huffer, Ber heilige B. von Clair vauXy Munster, 1886, and 
‘Dio Aiifaiige des zweiten Kreuzzugs,* in Hist. Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Hist, de S. Bernard et son sUcle, 1848 
(many later edd ). This last uncritical work has been 
largely used by the somewhat rhetorical but sympathetic 
R. S. Storrs, Bernard of Clairvaux^ 1892. Probably the best 
life in English, tho^h full allowance must be made for its 
angle of vision, is J. C. Morison, St. Bernard^ 1868 (many later 
edd.). The fullest and best life, apart from its ultramontane 
standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard^ Pans, 1896. 
To this add his early studies, S. Bernard Orateur^ Rouen, 
1877, and Abilard, sa lutte avec S. Bernard^ Paris, 1881. 
Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch. des zweit. Kreuzzugs, Tubingen, 
1878 and 1882, and Neut Analekten, 1886, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
Janauschek, Biblxographia Bemardina, Vienna, 1891, 

ii. To the well-known works of Hamack, Loofs, 
Seeberg, and W. R. Inge {Chustxan Mysticism, 1899), add 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 
1882. 

iii. Editions.— of Bernard abound (see Potthast, s.v.), 

and testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg as early as 1472 ; and his Ejnstles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Paris, 1608. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1620 and many others {e.g. 1616, 1647, 1666, 1572, 1686, 
1601, 1609). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641, 1667, on which J. Mabillon based his standard ed. 
(2 vols., 1667, 1690, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
in Migne, PL vols. clxxxii.-v. A new critical ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Janauschek, Xenia Bemardina, 
Vienna, 1891. A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1866, is in 
progress ; also by Charpentier, Paris, 1878, in 8 vols. Many 
of the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Bales, 4 vols., 1889-96 (with Introduction and Lif^ 
Add also M. C. and C. Patmore, On the Love of God, 1881. 
The de Consideraiione is in Goldast, Monarchia Rom. Imperii, 
Hanover, 1612, U. 68 flf. H. B. WORKMAN. 


BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).— A Chaldfean 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius (ChronicoUf 5. 8) and 
Tatian (Oratio ad Grcecos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antiochus Soter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the corrosponaing work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Apollodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c. Ayion. i. 
19 f.) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fraqmcnts, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his own time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Titoiat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeeded by the 
creation of the licavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The ditliculty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have sutt'ered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Gutsehmia, which is here given. 

10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years. 

Ist Dynasty : 86 ChaldsBans . . 31,(191 years 

Ilnd „ 8 Medea . . . 224 years, ii c. 2450-2226 

Illrd 11 Chaldieans . . 248 „ „ 2225-1977 

IVth „ 49Chaldi»ans . . 458 „ „ 1977-1519 

Vth „ 9 Arabians. . . 24.5 „ „ 1618-1273 

Vlih „ 46ChaldaDan8 . . 626 „ „ 1273- 747 

Vllth „ 8 Assyrians . . 121 „ ,, 746- 626 

Vlllth „ 6 Chaldsoans . . 87 ,, ,, 625- 638 

It has been pointed out by Brandis (Rerum 
Assyriarum tempura enicndata, p. 17) and Gut- 
schmid (op. cit, infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldanins, 
and which terminated with the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preservea by Joseiihiis, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nabon- 
assar (B.c. 747?) states that the Chaldflcans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning tlie reigns of 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar — the death of 
Nabopolassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon — and about the succes- 
sion of Chaldiean kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus. 

In comparing his work with the I^ahyloman and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a jirovisional frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronology, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. Recent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trustworthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn ; e,g. his account of 
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the J^eliige even in (letuil.s with the cunei- 

form text. No coniidence, liowever, can be rc- 
nosed in the nuiuhera allotted to Ids dynasties. 
Jii his antediluvian dviuusty one or two names 
can be recognized with some dilliculty as bein^ 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inserijitions, cjj, the last two kings — the name 
of the lirst of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Leiior mailt to be a corruption of Obartes, 
who ajmears in the inscriptions as Ubaratutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sitnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of ehiven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and susjiected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous (Janimurabi (n.C. ‘2130). Ills 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appeals to be 
the Kfissite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
l)oth the title and the iigiires of 9 kings and 245 years 
must be corrui)t, since 3(i Kassite king.^ are known, 
coveiing a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in dynasties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Ajiait fiom the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus’s History lies in the 
fragments of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Tifimat and Marduk (J5el 
and the Dragon) ; that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Oaiines (FA-ghan—E^ 
the fish?), a comiiosite being, partly lish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity T(‘huti) ; the legend of the gr(M( 
tower and the confusion of tongues; and that (d 
Xisuthros and the Deluge. Prom the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chahhean tradition. In par- 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has lieen found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh c))ic. 

Literatcuk.— M aspero, Hist ot re ancienne, Rvns, 1886, vol. i. 
‘IjCS OriKones’, Lenormant, Essai de commentaire cle frag- 
ments coHmogonujxu’S Jitlrose^ Paris, 1872; Cory’s ‘Ancient 
Fr&gmenis’ (Text a and Translations), 1882; G. Smith, TSBA 
vol. Ill , and art. ‘ IJerosus ’ in KBr, Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East, Ijond. 1884, iilso Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, Lend. 1902, and Uih. Led. on ‘Babylonian Religion,’ 
Ix)nd. 1887; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Zu don Fragnienten des 
Berosos und Ktesias,’ in Rheimsches Mxiseam, viii 250 (1853). 

James Baikie. 

BESTIALITY.— Bestiality, i.e, the possession 
or exhibition of the (jualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself in human life, and so touch 
Uie religion or ethics of a jieople, in three ways ; 
in eating and drinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the jirimitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, to a relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from the oases the greatest 
possible nourishment ; this urged the races 
forward ; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peoples in the fetters of liarbarism (see Barton, 
Semitic Origins, ch. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these de.sert 
conditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all iirimitive bestial elements. 

X. Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an opportunity was 
aflorded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
by a little game (see Doughty, Arabia Deserta^, 1888, 
i. 15611*. ; Balgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60 ; and Barton, op. cit. 75 and 77 fl*.). The 
population was always underfed and alllicted with 
a gnawing hunger. These facts sufiieiently explain 
the origin of the metliod of sacrifleing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 400 A.D. 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshiiipers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel and hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking ofl* pieces of the q^uivering 
flesh and devouring|theni raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of whicli the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entiails, was wholly 
devoured (cf. W. K. Smith, IicL of the Semites^, 
338 fl*. ). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacriflee is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religions customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, wo have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
))roj)(‘ily drinking, occurred. Thus l‘Ji (1 S H®) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 2^ compares the turmoil in tlui temple, wlien 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
vltiich originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have been due to revelry. 
Piivate feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 5^^), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
8*^) ; and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts down to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is embodied in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in (jn That 

drunkenness existed in all periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1 S 25®®, Dt 2r'^<\ and Ih* 23®^®^-. 
Herodotus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 

S [uantitie8 of wine were also consumed at certain 
Egyptian festivals, wdiere, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2. Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar stage of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. The physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character ; and as religion perpetuated these 
customs, certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a woman 
(cf. KB vi. 125-127). Jastrow (AJSL xy. 207 ff.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sj)oradically 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20*®'- would never have been 


made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 
Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Aradia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This type of 
I)olyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind of mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 


Women who adhered to tlie older type ot marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temple 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 


Josiah in the year B.c. 621 (cf. ])t 23*’- 2 K23‘'). 

In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
code of yaminurabi shows that a class of un- 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many i)arts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘ dogs,’ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23*®. In Kgypt similar 
ideas seem to have been ke])t alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whose festal procession is 

S ictured on tlie walls of the temple of Heir cl- 
tahri and elsewhere, and by tlie god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod, i. 199), in Egypt 
(ilf. ii. 64), and in Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to peri)etuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 


3. Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
with child (Am 1*®). Assyrian kings seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they boast that they 
flayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls (KB ii. 165), bored out the eyes of 
their prisoners (ih. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 25’), and tore out 
their tongues (ih. ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their victims on stakes (cf. ib. i. 113, ii. 165). Per- 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as bestial as these cruelties do 
to us. See, further, Crimes. 

Litbraturb.— W. R. Smith, Relxgvon of the Semites^, 1894, 
pasbimi Barton, Semitic Origins y 1902, passim ; Post, Qrund- 
riss der eihnologischen JurisprudenZy Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii. 
890 ff.; Driver, art. ‘Ashtoreth,’ in JIDB; and Barton, 
art. ‘ Ashtoreth,’ in JE. GEORGE A. BARTON. 

BETROTHAL.— See Marriage. 
BETTING.— See Gambling. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA (the ‘ Song of the Blessed ’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the Mahabharata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clans of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance against one another with 
the forces and allies on either side to the plain of the Kurus, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Delhi. The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurus or 
Kauravas ; hut the title is usually limited to that side which 
was arrayed under the leadership of the blind king Dhftara^ti^* 
To him the course of the battle is narrated by his charioteer 
Sanjaya, who has been endowed by Vyasa, the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, with supernatural power to discern all the 
incidents of the fight. Almost the first place in this narrative 
of Sanjaya is taken by the dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is Bkagamdgitopanisady ‘the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,' usually abbreviated 
into Bhagavad’Gltdy or simply Gita, 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Ariuiia, 
the famed archer of the race of the Pandavas, hesitates to begin 
the fight; and is recalled to a sense of his duty by Kr^na, wio 
in human form stands by his side as his charioteer. The admoni- 
tions and instructions of Kfspa adopt a more serious and 
elevated tone as he proceeds, * and in the eleventh book he 
reveals himself to Arjuna as the one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed the fonn of the hero of the Yadava 
race. 


these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gczer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these objects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. P^or example, the 
treatment accorded by the men of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 
Bimilar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 

* [This crime, which still occurs sporadically, so that modern 
crixninal codes provide penalties for its supiircssion, seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks and Romans of the later 
eriod, as is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
escribed in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, so that the 
*Abodd Zdrd forbids the stabling of cows in Gentile stalls 
{JE V. 621). Equal degeneracy is recounted in the Arabian 
Eights (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84, iv. 137-143), and in the 
Hindu A4vamedha (q.v.) there was even a ritual bestiality 
with the membrum virile of the sacrificed sacred horse. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the amours between 
human beings and animals, with which every student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, recei\e their ex- 
planation from toteinism, so that, as MacCulloch observes, 
‘as man’s religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spirits 
and gods assume more and more a human form, but preserve 
traces of their animal form, and from this such tales take 
their origin’ ^f. his admirable chapter on ‘Beast-Marriages,’ 
QF pp. 263-278, and the literature there cited).— Louis H. 
Gray.] 


This is not the place in which to enter into the 
full details of the historical development of Krsna, 
who in the Mahabharata appears at one time as a 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Visnu), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may be 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gitii, ch. ii. (Leipzig, 1905). The 
following brief statement must suffice for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

It may be assumed as probable that Krsna was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, but also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race — a religion inde- 
pendent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
in which a special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
‘ Bhagavatas,’ ado])tiiig other names later on. As 
the form of Kr^na within the race to which he 
belonged was advanced from the position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially with 
the god of the Bhagavatas), Brahmanism cfaimetl 
as its own tliis popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
carnation of Visnu. In this way Brahmanism 
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succcefled in gaining over tlio entire religious com- 
munity of tiie JJlifigavatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see J3iiakti-Maiiga]) were merged in 
Bialiinanisni. The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such signilicance for the 
wliole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
tlie New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-Gita, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion ill iminy passages. On a metaphysical oasis 
tliere has been raised in it a structure of lofty 
ethical teaching, which we miss in the orthodox 
83 ’^stemsof Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad“Gita in its original form, but in a 
form ^\l^i(*h is the result of essential inodilications. 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Kr.siia, present a reniarkaole combination of 
])antheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A jiersonal God, Krsna, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
lilment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
be the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his superhuman but still bodily 
form, and jiromises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 
presence, and the jirize of fellowship with Him. 
By the side, howcNcr, of tliis deity, thus con- 
ceived in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire i)oem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter itnprrso7inl Brahman, the Absolute. At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all tilings therein ; at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
mcit/d, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some- 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric ; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. VkdAnta). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regards contents or value. 

The attempt has been made to explain away the contradic- 
tions of the nhaj^avad-Gita, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended ; that the whole is the work of a i)oet, 
who gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
him, without heeding the anomalies which are involved in 
detail. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagavad-Qiti cannot be set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
charaf'ter. It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Kr^na 
must be a later addition. Adolf lloltzmann therefore main- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modified and 
adapted in the interests of the Visnu-Kpna cult, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present form. This theory also, however, 
is mistaken ; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire character of the poem in design and execution is so over- 
whelmingly theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the 8tarid}>oint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krana speaks of 
himself, and Arjuna of Krsna, as of an individual, a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Brahman appears 
In the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally identified with Kr$nA* Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a Kfpjkaum baaed upon 
the Sdiik/iya-Voga philosophy is set forth, in the additions 
of the recension the Vedanta philosophy is taught (see artt. 
SXnkiiya, Vooa, Vbdanta). It has long been known, indeed, 
that the doctrines of the 8ahkhya-Yoga formed, on the whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and that, as compared with them, the Vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determine the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Vedantic recension. 

The doctrines of the true original Bhagavad-Gita 
are briefly as follows. They may be defined as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adliere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the other, and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
diflerent recognized standpoints of religion and 
philosophy. 

We begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place w'itli the person of God. God is a con- 
scious, eternal, anti almighty Being, the ‘groat 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning’ 
(x. 3). He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able w^orld, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another ami higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. When it is assorted in vii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sahkhya, belongs to prnkrti or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 
posed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
IS not itself independent, following its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God ; in other words, that God w^orks in 
matter, and acts through it. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavad-Crita. 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3, 4). He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God super- 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5) ; He determines their fate, 
i,e. recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘ revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show * (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely for the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(iii. 22, 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
justice increases,* God, who is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, ^.e. assumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6-8). Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive. He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, he entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, hut is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gita. 

The relation of God to the w^orld of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stern law of retribu- 
tion, but by love to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
xviii. 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xviii. 56, 58, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace (j^i'asadd) which we meet with in some Upa- 
iiisads of the middle period (see art. Ur an i§ ads), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who guides the processes of 
the woild, yet, as we saw aoove, all acts are to be 
ascribed to rmxtter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re-absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sankhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the llhagavad-Gita with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sankhya. Tiie 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. Gunas) ; by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 5fl‘.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in llooks 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sankhya system (iii. 40, 42, xiii. 6). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Hk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and eflects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve that man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Ovei -against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible; 
for that which is, over has been, and ever will be : 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is^ (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former Ls never 
subject to change. In reality the soul dw’ells 
wdtliin the body absolutely inactive, ‘neither ext- 
ing nor ins])iring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unaflected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Ilk. of the llhagavad-Gita. lie w ho knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
wxrn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts ofl' old clothes and nuts on new^ (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suflering and death, i.e, 
over events which afl’ect merely the j)erishable body. 

All this is pure Sankhya doctrine. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the sjiiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially diflerent from that of the 
Sahkhya system ; it is decidedly more religious 
than philosophical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of the Bhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi- 
vidual souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which is 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
soul may be able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Glt&. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of wdiich 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


the second w'ay is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, V. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the way of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the wxrld, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that didiveraiice from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, had been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assaileu. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstin- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
thfit in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
quietistic standjioiiit would have avoided. The 
Bhagavad-Gita reconciles the twx views by ex- 
plaining that action in fullilmciit of duty, w hich 
is performed without regard to success and w ithout 
any peisonal inteiest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the w ay of knowledge. 

'rhe know’letlge w hich is to be attained by the 
quietistic way of salvation is described in several 
passages of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 
Sankhya system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion of soul and matter ; and as a consequence of 
thi.s discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, wdtliout 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure Sah- 
khya ideal. In general the view of the Bhagavad- 
Gita is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this dis- 
crimination is to be regarded mciely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God\ it is this 
that iirst really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of duty, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated w ith it any 
expectation of fruit. What is commanded must 
be done without passion, wdth quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the precepts of duty and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of tlie merit 
of wxrks, and this is expressed in the original Gita 
without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefoie stand in sliarp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘ Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xviii. 66 ; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material w’orld and offer only 
transitory reward (cf. also ix. 20, 21). Indifference 
towards the prescriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 
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alluimiieiit of salvation (ii. 52, 53). In this require- 
ment, a^^•lln, ]»uro Sankhya doetrine is assumed, as 
>vill he i)lain to every one acquainted with the 
Indian systems of i)hilosoj)hy. 

\V I let her, however, it is the one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must he overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that ‘ the creatures follow their 
nature,' and when in xvi. 1 1!’. a distinction is drawn 
betwi‘en men who are born to a j^odlike existence 
and tliose wlio are born to the existence of demons, 
this jiiedeterniination is to l)c conceived as an 
edect of previous merit or guilt. Nothirm is said 
in the (iita of a real luedestination ; rather it is 
ajiparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for gianteil. It is left to man’s ojition A\hether he 
wiW contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deli\erance or not, whether he will seek to 
reacli a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 1.”)), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of (futy (iii. 37, 43). lint unbelief 
also and sccj^ticism aic latal (iv. 40). Model ate 
ascetic (i/oqn) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. lull’., viii. 10, 1211*.). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yo<ja 
obsei vaiiccs are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-born under favoui aide conditions, and will ultim- 
ately leach the su[ueme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 lb). 

We now <*ome, linally, to the most important 
demand which the (4ita makes ujion those men who 
stand ill need of deliverance. As is well known, the 
poem is the anthem in jtraise of hJuxJUi^ or ludioving 
anti trustful love to Hod. W'itli unerring certainty 
love to (iod leads to the goal alike by the way of 
kno>vl(‘t1g(i and by that of uiistdlish perfoimance 
of duty, 'the entiie jiocm is full of this thought, 
and it was compost'd with a \iew to its exposition, 
h'rtmi hive to Hotl knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
55), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deetls to Gotl anti leaves their results to Him. To 
eveiy one, withtmt distinction of birth or regard 
tx) his former conduct, hhakti assures deliverama', 
even to evil-doers, Avomen, Vaisyas, and Sudras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in que.stitm ; the v hole being of man must be 
lilletl with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, will be directed towaids God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gitil (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 13), because tanian enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

W’^liat, then, are we to conceive to he the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attained unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sankhya-Yoga? Does the soul, having been 
part of the D'lvine Soul before its He]>firation from 
it, lose its imlividuality on its return to its 
origin ? No. Deliverance is conceived as the 
state of blissful peace of the soul, Avhoso individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Siinkhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Gitii does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth hero which dates from the most ancient 
period of the Bhagavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith ; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sankhya-Yog.a, this doctrim* 
maintained its ground against the contiasteil 
teaching of the two philosophical systems. A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties wdiich must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the religious and philo- 
8o]diical iloctrincs of the original Bhagavad-Git&, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to us, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
.soul (Brahman), is presented as the supreme first 
principle— sometimes the two are also identified; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the ])rcsence of (lod is put forward as the 
highest goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the woi Id-soul. 

It is ditlicult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. Wo shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if avo assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to tlie 2iid century of our oAVii era. 

In conclusion, a few words must Ik? devoted to the 
question of Buddhist or Christian inlluence in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. Buddhist inlluence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk. vi. 16, 17 ; and this idea may be supported by 
a reference to the occurrence of the Avord nirvana 
in the jireceding verse. Since, hoAvever, the apidi- 
catiou of the term is not at all limited to the lin- 
guistic usage of Buddhism (brahman irvdna occurs 
tour times in the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conci'ption of a Avise moderation is exj)lained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist inlluence 
must be regarded as \"ery doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The (piestion of the inlluence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more imxiortant. Such an inlluence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of t\\Q original Bhagavad-Gita, tliedate, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for .a negative answei. The liistoiical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
uitli the doctrines of Chi istianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted ; but there are no grounds for 
legarding this view Jts even jirobable, much less 
‘^certain. No thought is found in the Gita Avhich may 
not be satisfactorily explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peojdcs, 
or from their characteristic mental disjiosition. 

Literaturk.— T he literature of the Bhagavad-Oita is of an 
extent that it is almost impossible to survey A detailed account 
of the niamiscnpts, editions, and translations of the Bhag , 
together with the native commentaries and the expositions of 
European scholars, is given by Adolf Holtzmann, Das Mahd- 
bhdrata und seine Teile, vol. ii., 1893, pj). 121-153. No year has 
passed since the appearance of this volume in whicli there have 
not been issued further Indian contributions to this literature. 
Of older works special mention should be made of the essay of 
W. von Humboldt, Ueber die miter dem Namen Dhagavad* 
Gitdhekanntc I'pisode des Mahahharatat Berlin, 1826; of later 
works, the translations of K. T. Telang, SEE, vol. viii., 2nd 
cd., Oxford, 1898 ; J. Davies, 3rd ed., London, 1893 ; R. Garbe, 
I^eipzig, 1906 ; L. Barnett, London, 1906 ; C. Johnston, N.Y. 
1908. Cf also Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom^, 
1876, p.l36ff.; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, 
p. 389 ff. ; R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, London, 
1898, pp. 207, 235 ff.; M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 
LiUeratur^ i. Leipzig, 1908, pp. 365-376. K, GARBE. 

BHAGAVATAS.— SeeBHAKTi-MARGA, p. 540^ 

BHAIRAVA, — Bhairava is a name of 6iva, 
meaning ‘ fearful.’ Originally it Avas only an 
ejiithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ‘ fear ’ form. As such the word is found quite 
early, but the worsliin of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 
I'jglit, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava- 
Si\^a are then recognized, those commonly used 
being * ]lhairava the Black ’ and ‘ Bhairava the 
Dog.’ Svasva, ‘he that has a dog for his horse,’ 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
has a female consort called Bhairavi. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical, 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Brahmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant personification 
of the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhumiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual s&tces. First a peasant 
god ling, theli made by the Brahman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher god, and finally, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chielly in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers of the 
little god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the Brahmanic 
hero Bhirn, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhim the weapon 
dissociated with that hero. At pi esont it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
Siva form of Bhairava from those of the Bliairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of I 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural distiicts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Paniab. 
In the north he is revered chielly as a black dog. 
In mi<ldle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. As a village-deity he is worsiiipped with 
milk oUbrings, in towns, especially in the north, 
with spirituous liquors ; and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and dissolute 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
he lias a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 

Litkraturk — E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal^ 
Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore 
of Northern India^ new ed., Lond. IbllC. 

E. Washdurn Hopkins. 
BHAKTI-MARGA.— I. Introduction. — B/iakti- 
Mdrga (the hhakti-\n\.i\\) is a general name given to 
those sects of modern Hinduism which lay stress 
on the importance of bhakti, or devotional faith, as 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the ‘ works-path ’ 
{karma-rndrga) and the ‘Knowledge-path’ (jiidna’ 
mdrga). Tlie doctrine of bhakti is the foundation 
of modern Vishnuitc Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-religion of model n Indi^, whose 
believeis are numerically important, is Saivism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vai§navas, but several oaiva sects teach the doc- 
trine of bhakti as directed to Siva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the h ngitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Vishnuite. 

The word bhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhdgavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
hhaj, meaning, in this case, Ho adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘ adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘ the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhdgavata ‘a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term bhakti is defined* as ‘an 
affection fixed upon the Lord ’ ; but the word 
‘affection’ (anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular affection (rakti) which arises after 
(anu) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador- 
able One. 

The best official account of bhakti is contained in the 
Aphorisms of Siivdilya, a work of unknown date, hut modern, 
which, with a commentary, was translated by Cowell in 1878 
After defining bhakti, as above explained, the writer further 

* d&gdifyA* 1* 2. 


states that it is not knowledge, though it may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hate the Adorable may have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and bhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. -It 18 simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief in a system. There is a promise of immortality 
to him who ‘ abides ’ in Him. ‘ Abiding ’ means * having bhakti.* 
Rhakti is not a wish, A wish is seltish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a * work,' and does not depend uj>on an effort of the 
will. The fruit of ‘ works ’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To he 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, i.e., the doer must say, 

^ Whatever I do, with or N\ithout my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee.’ Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti, but are bondage. 

Bhakti, if looked upon as ‘ faith,’ is not ‘ belief.* That may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhakti. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiary preliminary to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know hy 
bhakti, we can only recognize by it— a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is hy its signs or ‘fruits’ that wo know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fiuits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considering everything as His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

The highest bhakti may be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, hut also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Kr^na, Uiinm-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
able in becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly comi>as8ion is purely dibinterested. His 
alone is disinterested He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 
woes. 

So far S.irp(][ilya. As a religious technical term, bhakti is a 
most difficult w ord to translate. Probably ‘ faith,’ in the sense 
of ‘devotional faith,’ and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
representative In English, but unless ‘faith’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. ‘Devotion’ 
gives ail idea as incomplete as ‘ faith ’ ; for, though devotion is a 
necessary element of tfhakti, it does not imply the after sense 
which IS insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising (\fter the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the w'ord ‘faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. 

(a) SujmJimtum and Indian origin of the word 
* bhakti f — The u.so of the word bhakti as a religious 
technical term is comparatively Jale in Indian 
literature. Tliis' was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its oliject, and for 
many centuries after Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was con lined to one form of 
thought whicli was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of .such a God. This was the pantheistic 
Brahiiiaism * of the earliest Upfinisads and of 
works based unon them (see VedXnta). In the 
sense of ‘ love directed to God’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist woiks of the 4th cent. B.C. ; and 
it Avas also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (iv. iii. 1)5), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini. It is fiiHv estal)- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gitd {(hv.), which belong to 
the tw^o centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, w^e 
assume that the word bhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.C., it is important to inquire 
how' far back we can trace the feeling w’liich it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
We occasionally come across what it is diflicult 
to distinguish from bhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Yaruua. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-born from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
I formally centuries to thegenial, hearty, polytheistic 
i nature-worshij) of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Bralimans — in that part of India the sole reposi- 

* This 18 the ('onvcnient name given hy Hopkins to the un- 
I systematized Brahmanical teaching of the earliest Upani^ds 
before it had developed into the systematized Vea&nla of 
I Sankara. 
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tories of tlie learning of their time— carried their 
speculations into the region ot j)antlieism. The 
origin of the monotheism from which bhcikti sprang 
must be sought elsewliera than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by dilFerences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Madhyadeka or ‘Midland,* and corresponding 
to the country near the modern Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
spoken in the Midland that in later times dev^oped 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Vedic hymns werecollected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidated their priestly 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- 
sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, if not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. 

(6) Indian monotheism and its probable origin . — 
The word ‘Midland* suggests an ‘Outland,* also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
class — that of the Ksatriyas^ or warriors. In the 
earlier times these sliared with the Biahmans the 
right of sacritice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monopolized by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outland 
were not, in later Vedic times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the Brillimans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the Ksatriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system ^ 
of philosophy — the Sahkhya — took its birth, 
patronized and perhaps founded by Ksatriyas. 
Here, later on, Sakya Siihha and Mahavira, both 
Ksatriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jain religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
‘ Brahmaism,* the leading spirits of the Ksatriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 

Sakya Siiiiha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mithila, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagavata religion, 
but also took a prominent part in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans of many varying views. 
According to the Bhagavata Purdna (ill. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system, 
was descended from a Edjarsi, and was therefore 
a Ksatriya. The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (li. 
i. Jfff.) and the Kausitakl Brdhmana Upanisad 
(iv. 1 fF.) both tell us how Gargya, a Brahman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
Ajataiatni of Kai^i. To the east and south of the 
Midland lay the country of the Pahchalas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
Chhandogya Upanisad (I. viii. 1 and V. iii.lF.) 
put the Brahmans to silence and taught the 
Brahman Gautama. He even (V. iii. 7) claimed 
that his system of religious thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (V. xi.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the Kaik€ya country of the 
western Pan jab. Five great theologians come to 


a Brahman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. So he sends tliem on to a Ksatriya, 
Asvapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
dillicullies. These Upanisads were all Brahmani- 
cal, and their authors nad no temptation to extol 
the learning of the K§atriyas. On the contrary, 
when they got a chance, tney ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by tiie author of the Satapatha Brdhmana (Vlll. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘the 
words of a Ksatriya.* 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which tnis doctrine of monotheism 
was reached, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the lej^ends dealing with the origins of the Bhfigavata 
religion are connected in some way or other with the sun. 
According to the Mahahhcirata (xii. 12983), the Adorable 
lliinself Uught the religion to the seer Narada, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable— that of Rama-chandra— was by human origin a 
(lescendant of the sun, while Kfsoa, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him the branch of the 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugriva, Rama’s ally, had the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Pa^davas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bhigavatas, the 
Bhakta-mdlat only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a miracle performed by Kp^pa with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by the sun. Satrajit, 
Kr 9 ija’s father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the sun a Jewel that became the subject of many stories. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical 
literature was Vajhavalkya. According to the Purdv^a 

(ill. v. IT,), he refused to obey his preceptor’s command to Join 
in worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and in- 
efficient Brahmans.’ He explained that he acted ‘in* or ‘for’ 
bhakti (the MSS differ), and rejected so much of the Yajur 
Veda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
i^orshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schis- 
matiral Yajur Veda of its own. W'lth this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king of the Outland, 
and the legendary father-in-law of Rama-chandra. The Bfhad- 
draV'Vaka Upanisad (iii. i.) tells how he discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with and silenced orthodox Brahmans. According to Bh&gavata 
eschatology, the saved soul first of all passes through the sun 
on its way to the Adorable after death. Nimbarka, the earliest 
of the Bh&gavata reformers, is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun is 

f iven the title of ‘ Bhagavat* by the peasants of Northern India. 
II modern language Bhagavat Surya^ the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Suruj Bhagavdn, Finally^ in the later stages of the 
Bhagavata religion, the Adorable is identified with Vi^iju, a 
deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-god. 

(c) Founder of the monotheistic Bhagavata 
religion . — Under any circumstances, whether this 
monotheism was a development of sun-worship or 
not, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject The founder of 
the religion was one Kr§na (Krishna) Vasudeva, 
a Ksatriya. His father’s name was Vasudeva 
(hence the patronymic of Vftsudeva), and his 
mother’s Devaki. lie was the ijupil of a sage named 
Ghora Ahgirasa, who taught him ‘ so that he never 
thirsted again.* * He belonged to the Satvata sept 
of the Outland Yadava tribe. In the older parts 
of the Mahdbhdrata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
reformer. He called the obiect of his worship the 
Bhagavaty or the ‘Adorable,* and his followers 
called themselves Bhagavatas, or ‘ Worshippers of 
the Adorable.* The religion was first adopted by 
the people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater part of the Outland. Before the 
4th cent. B.C., as in the case of the founders of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
original form the religion was strongly mono- 
♦ Chhandogya Upanisad, iii. xvli. 6. 
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theistic. Vftsudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.* 

2. History of Bhagavata religion.— i. First 
Stage. — There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fostered by the speculative 
inclinations of the Ksatriya class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of India, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhftgavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
Bhagavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atmospnere of the less Brahmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems— the ancient 
Sahkhyat and its daughter, the Yoga (q^v.). 
These two systems influenced not only Bhagavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
K^atriyas — Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Sahkliya system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhagavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two opposing conceptions was atlbrded by 
the Yoga pmlosopny. The belief in the power 
acquired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
a kind of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhagavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas, wliich brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom they accepted had 
nothing to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was added on from outside without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from ‘ concentration of 
thought ’ to ‘ devotion to God.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of bhaktiy but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhagavatas borrowed from Safikhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘ God,’ viz. Purusay or 
the ‘ Male.’ This was the word employed by the 
Sahkhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul possessed of supreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa /car’ and this name was 

* In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof. Bhanoarkar and of Prof. 
Oarbe, whose conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
inquiries. It must, however, be explained that some Sanskrit 
scholars are not prepared to accept these statements in their 
entirety. It may be noted that Bh&^avatas are often called 
‘ Paheharatras.’ This is, properly speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. 

t The present writer is unable to follow Prof. Deussen In his 
theory that S&hkhya is a development of Vedantism. 


adopted by the Bhfigavatas as an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
were also applied to Him, such as Nar&yana, a 
patronymic from Naray the Primal Male, and, as 
already explained, Vasudeva. These bring us 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.c. 

ii. Second stage, — (a) Its absorption by 
Brahmaism, — The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhagavatism by the 
Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fu.sion was, as 
Prof. Garbo suggests, the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of tlie 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 
common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
shadowy Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 
in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a price for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Vedic sun-god, Vi§nu (Vishnu), still a 
popular object of worship among the polytheistic 
lower classes of the Midland ; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
Ksatriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. Legends were discovered of Brahmans who 
performed Ksatriya functions, of Ksatriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bhagavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman. 
It became convenient to remember that Manu, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Manu 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brahman can in certain circumstances go to 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
one incarnation of Vii^nu, Paniiu-Iiania, a Brah- 
man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destruction of Ksatiiyas. In conse- 
qxience of the alliance with the Bhagavatas, the 
Brahmans had now to confess thac this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first Ksatriya 
incarnation, that of Kania-chandra. In the official 
Brahman account (Kdnmyanay I. Ixxv. IF.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes. 
Local or aborminal deities are discovered to be 
identical Avith Siva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Kiljiiuts, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brahmanical priesthood are to be 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Brahiuaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavacl-Gltd (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Vasudeva is fully identified Avith Visnu, but not 
yet Avith the Brahmaist Pantheos ; and Krsna, 
the personal name of Vasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brahmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time Avent on, that occurred which history has 

* See, for instance, Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 2914, 2397 ; Scttdvatha, 
Brdhmaiya, xi. 6. 2, 10 {tato brahind Janaka dsa); 
Purdx^ay iv. lii. 6; Somedvara on MUndihsa Sutra, i. 111. 3; 
Matsya PurdxM, oxxxii. 116 ; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhagavatism fell 
more and more under the sway of the Brahmans. 
We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bh/igavad-Gltd^ which belong to the lirst two 
centuries aftei our era. In Northern India, where 
the inlluence of the Midland was strongest, the 
Bhagavatas even admitted the truth of Brahmaism, 
and identilied the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist language that He is the great ‘Who?’*, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
lie is neither being nor not- being. f At another 
time, within the same work, the Beity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily foim to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bliagavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of the Mcthd- 
hharata^ known as the Ndrdyanlyay and the famous 

Bhdgawta Purd>na,X 

(6) Worship of incarnations. — This alliance with 
Brahmaism had one general etlect. It removed 
the Adorable faither from His adorers. He 
became loss delinite, and we can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the cieed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable’ (see AlakhnamIs). 
Bliagavatism thus began to fail to suj>ply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, ami the need w/is met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was reiiresented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occjisions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the hhakti of the 
Bhagavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incainate is very old 
in India (see art. Incarnation). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes another — Brahma, Visnu, 
or Indra— becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world. By the time that Bliagavatism 
was received into the Brahmanical fold, these 
legends had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun- 
god V isnu. He it now wtis who, perhaps as a relic of 
totem -worship, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Kama-chandra, Kisua, or even the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ (am^am), drawn 
up by Brahmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Kafrna-chandra, and that of the Ksatriya Krsna, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in oliedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, just 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
to draw weak-kneed Buddhists into the Brahmani- 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krsna of 
the incarnation bore the personal name of Kisna 
Vasudeva. Kama-chandra, ‘ the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriya hero of the 
Outland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 

* Kd (Ndradiya Bhakti-mtraBy i. 2). 

t Mahdhhdrata, xii 13190. 

JThe lihaijavata Purd^M is a very late work, and perhaps 
should preferably be clas^ with post-reformation literature. 
See below. 


viously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Kama- 
chandra and Krs^na were naturally the favourite in- 
carnations, but in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As Tulasi-dasa said to one of those who 
called upon men to ‘ see the Unseeable,’ ‘ Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable? Pray thou 
to Kama, and all at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the Abput this period 

there also arose the idea of the Sakti, or energic 
power, of a divinity as a separate personality. 
The worship of the energic now^er became a 
prominent feature in the cult of oiva, but it is also 
found among the Bhagavatas. Among them, as 
Vii^nu has been identified with the Adorable, so his 
spouse Laksmi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘ neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her ; for, say 
they, ‘ She has done all that He has done, and when 
w^e tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
otlier hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The Bhagavata monotheistic deity 
has therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, Ilis incarnations, and His energic 
power. The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary. It is quite 
ossible that the Bhagavata trinitarian doctrine 
eveloped under early Christian influence (see 
below). 

{d) lidation of Blmg a, vntisin to popular polytheism. 
—Side by side >\ith this Bhagavata monotheism 
there hail always been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, with its great gods, Ilrahma, Visnu, and 
6iva, and its millions of god lings. Bliagavatism 
did not require any denial of these from its 
converts. We have seen that it had identified 
Visnu with the Adorable Himself. Brahma was 
relegated to a lower jdace. We shall see later that 
he was looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to suiierintend the geperal carrying 
out of His orders. The dread god Siva or Kudra, 
apjieased only by bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disiiosed of. Iiis worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, wdiere, in early times, 
under the name of Pa6upatas, they, like the 
Bhagavatas, had been strongly influenced by 
HilnWiya-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12th 
book of the Mahdbhdrata contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight between Kudra and the 
Adorable. Bralima intervenes and pacifies Kudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable^s superiority. 
Then the Adorable says to Kudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knows Me, knows Tliee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. There is no difference between Us 
two.’ According to another legend preserved in 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the wickedness of the world), 
and therefore Kudra is bom from his forehead. 
The sum, of all this is that the Bhagavatas 
accepted t^iva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends wo find the most pious Bhagavatas, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahasa, performing 
their morning devotions to the Adorable Himseli, 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to Kudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Durga. The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were easily 
disposed of. They were classed as merely sub- 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bhagavatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
pantheism, were still nominally professors of 
Sankhya-Yoga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposin^j lines of thought — one an uii- 
systematized pantlieism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential dillerence 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such as 
that of the Sahkhya teacher Pafichasiklia, of the 
learned Bhagavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahahharata^ and these finally settled 
down into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv ff.) of the Bhagavata 
Purana. It is impossible to consider this result 
as a system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, each intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-called 
‘ Pauranik Safikhya * can be described only as a 
medley of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from * concentration of 
thought* to ‘devotion.* Even in the Bhagavad^ 
Oita this term became subdivided into karma- 
yogay or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
jfidna-yogay the purely theoretical side of religion. 
Later on, under the influence of the ‘Pauranik 
Sftnkhya,* we meet three kinds of yoga. Karma- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested j)ractico of 
morality, but has become attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to jtidna-yogay which is now the concen- 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to bhakti-yogay in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 

Deity, t 

This brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 
c^ent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
Sankara gave system to tiie ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta iq.v.) 
philosophy. His system, far more rimd than the 
Brahmaism on which it was founded, compelle<l 
him vigorously to attack the Bhagavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhagavatas not only 
assuming a position of defence, but also taking 
up two differing lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithfiu to the old alliance 
with Brahmaism, and contented themselves with 
combating Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible with their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old Sankhya-Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re- 
presentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
being respectively Ramanuia and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India, 
iii. Third Stage. TENETS.--W\i\\ the appear- 

* So also Garbe, Sdfikhya-Philosophie, 62 ff. The Bhagavata 
probably belongfs to the 13th cent. a.d. 

t So N&rayaga Parivr^ in the Artha-panckakay quoted by 
Bhandarkar, Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts . . . during the 
year mS-8lty p. 68. 


ance of these two great reformers commences the 
third stage in the development of the Bhagavata 
religion— the modern Bhakti-mdrga. It will here, 
therefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhagavatas as they were fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this third stage of their 
development. Our maieiials aie (1) the Bhagavad- 
Gltdy (2) the Ndrayanlya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahdbhdrahiy and (3) the Bhdgavata Furdnay 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta- 
mala and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘ New Testament* of the 
Bhagavata religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines will be found in the article 
Bhagavad-GItA. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of ^/race.— There is 
one and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable ; Narayana, tlie Son of the Male ; Puru§a, 
the Male ; or Vasudeva. Ho exists from eternity 
to eternity. He is therefore defined as * the Encl- 
leas* (ananta)y ‘the Imperishable* (achyuta)y and 
‘ the Indestructible* (aviiidiin). lie is the Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
Sankhya-\oga name of prakrtiy pradhdnay or 
‘the indiscrete* (avyakta). The original belief 
Jibout matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic Sankhya-Yoga theory 
that prakpti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls (jlva)y which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 
and are indestructible. He has created Brahma, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to carry 
out His orders in creating and ruling the worhl, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally 
leaves the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace (prasdda) * He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the 'world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations {avatura) are 
those of Rama-chandra and Krsria ; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India th ns owes the idea of a God of Grace — of the 
Fatherhood of God— to the Bhdgavatas. 

(2) Process of creation . — The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of Sankhya-Yoga (see Sankuya), 
but, owing to the assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vasudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vasudeva, is represented 
as passing in succession through three vyuhasy or 
phases of conditioned spirit. Vasudeva first 
produces from himself prakftiy the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sahkhyas, and at the same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
known as samkitrsaria. From the association of 
samkar^ana with prakpti there springs mrtnaSy 
corresponding to the Sankhya buddhiy or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the same time 
samkarsana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradyumna. From the association 
or pradyumna with manas springs the Sankhya 
ahamkdray or consciousness, while joradyuimut 
passes into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 
known as anirudaha. P>om nhathkdra and 
aniruddha spring the Sfinkhya mahdhhutaSy or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahma, wlio from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.t 

Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
towards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to llim or to one 

♦ The doctrine of ptaMa, or ffraco, has formed an essential 
part of the Bhaffavata relijjioii so far l)ack as literature lakes us. 

t For further details see Colebrooke, i. 487 ff., and 

Barnett’s translation of the Dhagavad-Gitci, p. 48 £f. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
partly hidden by our translation of the word dtva 
oy ‘ God.’ By a Bhagavata, the word dtm is used 
with exactly the same meaninjj as the Hebrew 
word ^elohlm. The latter sometimes signifies the 
Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, but this is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate deva by * God.’ The word deva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to His minister- 
ing spirits, Brahma, and so on. These subordinate 
devas may, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is dovXeia (‘veneration’), not Xarpela 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over again insist that the true believer must 
be a Unitarian monotheist — an ekdntin. 

(4) IVor/cs and salvation , — The question then 
arises as to how far works (karnm) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discus.sed in 
India as in Europe. The Bliagavatas solve the 
problem by stating that works act only indirectly. 
Every work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit (pJiala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in giving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary round of birth 
and re-birth. But if a work is nv^kdma^ or dis- 
interested, i.e., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers Ilis 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be- 
gets therein the virtue of hhakti^ and it is this 
ohakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhdgavatas^ 

(6) Inunortidity of the soul, — We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
[aihha) of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, ^ 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-births until it is saved by 
hhakti. A soul, like those of certcain Divine beings, 
may be saved from the lirst, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta^ ‘saved from eternity,’ but the 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
haddha, those who are ‘ tied ’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation ; (6) 
mumidcsu, those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet lit for it (we should 
call these ‘ awakened sinners’) ; (c) kevala, or hhakta, 
the pure in heart, who are ‘only devoted’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessing bhaJeti ; and (d) mukta, the 
‘ released,’ or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
conscious, independent existence at the leet of the 
Adorable {Bhagavat-pada). Their only joy is 
serving and waiting upon Him (kaimkdrya), I’hey 
do not become Him, but become ‘ like Him ’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
the Bhdgavatas the belief in the Immortality of the 
Soul, 

(6) Eschatology, — When the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.^ There its subtle body (lihga-Sarira) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
[paraindnubhiita). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddha, then in that of prad- 
* Mahdbhdrata, xii. 13383 ff. 


yumna^ then in that of samkarqana^ and finally 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion with 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Self.’ As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sankhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) /Sir?.— The root idea of sin is anything which 
is incompatible with hhakti. Every sin is a work 
{Icarma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involuntary 
{ajfidta) and wilful (jndta). An involuntary sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
1.6. , not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of hhakti^ he does not usually commit such ; and if 
perchance he do, then the Adorable, wlio is the 
Lord of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave born in the house. If 
a paid woikman (i.6. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love (i.6. 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhagavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent, of our era ; but they have remained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Blmkti-mCtrga^ to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gltd and of 
the Ndrayamyay which are, of course, much 
older. 

3. The four churches of the reformation. — Since 
the revival of Bhagavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-inurga has been divided 
Hnto four SampraddyaSy or churches, viz. the 
Srl-sampradaya founded by Kamanuja, the 
Brahma-sampraddya founded by Madhya, the 
Rudra-sampraddya founded by visnusvilmin, and 
the Sanakddlsampraddya founded W Mimbaditya. 

(1) Attitude of each to the Vedanta, — The 
essential dillerences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated by Bhagavata writeist that they form 
really one church, and that the dillerences are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
dividea into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences (ruchi) of particular teachers in laying 
enyphasis on particular points. 

The Vedftnta_ doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see Vedanta), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bhagavata 
leformcrs. Being purely monistic, it is geneially 
known as the advaita-mata ^ or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be smdrtaSy t.e., 

I ‘holders to tradition,’ or ‘orthodox.’ The BhAga- 
! vatas allow them the title and condemn the tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine, usually stated to be an invention of 
I Sankara himself, of mdydy or illusion. To this the 
I Bliagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one of their commonest ni(;knarne8 for a follower 
, of Sankara is that of mayd-vadiny or declarer of 

* * Bhakta-kalpadruina,’ in JRAS, 1908, p. 847. 
t by Ilarischandra in the Vai^vava-sarvasva. 
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illusion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (Brahma*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less being who 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with rtvdyd. The soul is really a part of Brdhma 
individualized by association with mdyd. When 
released from mayd^ the soul is again merged in 
Brdhma and loses its identity. 

All Bhagavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of mdydy with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever. It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The Sri-saiiipradaya is the most important 
Bhagavata church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedantism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Pantheos or Brdhma of the Upani^ads, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as their antarydmin^ or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of this church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a vUistddvaita-'inatay or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated 1^ the Adorable to His 
spouse, or energic power^, Lak^mi, also called Sri. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. She taught 
a demi-god named Vi§vak-s6na, who taught Satha- 
kopa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12th cent. A.D. For further 
particulars see RXmanuja. 

Madhva’s Brahma-saihpradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhagavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sahkhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvaxta-inatay 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedanta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. (a) 
betw'een God and the soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, (d) between 
one soul and another, and (e) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 
Madhva prefers to call the Supreme ‘ Visnu,’ rather 
than ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvacharis (q,v.)y 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the SaTiiprad«aya. As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 
upon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 
Sankara, and in one work, entitled tlie Pasanda- 
chapetikdy or ^ Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-saihpradaya is the most modern of all 
the sects. V4nusvamin lived in the early part of 
the 16th cent. ; but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4600 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. They w^ere originally 
communicated by the Adorable to Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, Vi^nusvamin 
being fifteenth in descent from him in the line of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged to the 
south of India, and his converts were mostly made 
in Gujrat. One of his pupils, Lak§mana Bhatta, 

* Oare should be taken to distinguish between Brilhma (or 
Brdhman) (neut.) the impersonal Pantheos of the Upani^s 
and Sahkara, and Brahma (or Brahmdn) (maso.) the personal 
member of the well-known Hindu triad (Brahm&, Vi^i^u, and 
&va). 


migrated to ^Northern India, where his son Vallablia 
(or Vallabhacharya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usually called after his 
name, his disciples being known as Vallabhacharis 
(q-v.). The doctrines of this churcli are known 
as iuddhddvaita-matay or doctrine of pure non- 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attributes, viz. saty ‘existence,’ chit, ‘con- 
sciousness,’ and dvajida, ‘bliss.’ The soul is the 
Adorable with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
(antarhita), and inanimate matter is the Adorable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup- 
pressed. When the soul is ‘released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakadi-saih]>radaya (see Nimavats), 
founded by Nimbarka or Nimbaditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churclies.* Its 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
(harhsa) taught Sanakaand his brethren, tlie mind- 
born sons of Brahma, who taught Narada, who 
taught Nimbarka. Tlie doctrine of this church is 
called dvaitddvaita-ynaia, or doctrine of dualistic 
non-duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
wdth Him, as its coils are connected with a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the w’ords. The 
letters may be in ditlerent alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and hence the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suflered mucli from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to liave been 
resuscitated by a certain Nivasa.f 

(2) Clerical and lay life , — The members of each 
of these four Bhagavata churches arc divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘ clerical ’ and ‘ lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, wdio look to the foimer for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Rudra-saiiipradaj'^a, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
world as men of business and laniily. The ascetic 
clergy (hairdyis [^.v.]) mostly leiid a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous mathsi, or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travelling 
brethren, where any of them can find food and 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahanty or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent history of each church,--The 
slight philosophical details which ditt’erentiate the 
churches havmg been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(a) .^-sarhpraddi/a.—Ramaniija, who is said by iiis followers 
to have been an incarnation of Sct>a, the serpent of eternity, 
belongfed to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
part of his life at Conjeeverani near Madras. Although teaching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teachers and leaders 
of his church were iinariably Brahmans, and persons of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother-church 
has always been strongest in Southern India, where it took its 
birth, and where it has still numerous monasteries. It has 

♦ The dvaitddvaita-mcita is referred to in the Prabddka- 
ehandrodaya, a work dating from the end of the 11th cent. A.o. 

t Hari^handra, Vai^XJ^ava-sarvasva, 
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never boon \ory i) 0 |)ular in Northern Iixlia. Ramanuja laid 
down the strictest rules of conduct, even catinsr and drinking 
being bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediately following our era the faith of 
the llhagavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. R&manuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of Rama-chandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Lak^mi, Vi^pii’s spouse, looked upon as the Adorable's 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Himself. Hence many Ramtoujas preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth in spiritual descent from R&m&nuja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named Ramananda. He 
was a disciple of Raghavananda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Ramanuja at Serin^apatam in the later years of his 
life. Ramananda ({uarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called the R&m&nandi. Its principal doctrinal 
peculiarity is the insistence that the Rama-chandra incarnation 
18 the one which should he the chief object of faith in the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called Rdinavats^ or Rarnaites. 
Ramananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, as 
had hitherto been the custom, taught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of all classes. He also 
interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact tliat it was a question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the Ramanujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no jiarticular ordinances in eating or bathing, and were 
named by him Avadhuta^ or liberated. 

Numerous sub-sects trace their origin to this branch of the 
Sri-saihpradaya, each of which forms the subject of a sp^ial 
article in the present work. See KabIr-PantiiIs, Khakis, 
MulOk-DasIh, Rai-DasIs, and SsNA-FANTids, which are the most 
imiKirtant of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda’s 
teaching may be gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or ajxistles, a Musalman 
(Kahir), a barber (Sena), and a low-caste chamdr, or leather- 
worker (Rai-dasa), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kabir’s 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman Bufiism, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Rama-chandra, and to 
identif^r the name of Rama not \\ith the incarnation but with 
the unincarnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rama, bhaktx was to be directly offered. From his st hisin, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India — the .Sikhs and the Dadu-panthis. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original Ramanandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with Its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Kabir schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Ramanandi church was Tulasl-d^a (end of 16th 
century), the great poet. He did more towards ^pularizing 
the worship of the Incarnate Rama-chandra than any of his 
predecessors, and his great epic, the JidmdyaV'a, has been 
truthfully described as * the one Bible of 100 millions of people.' 
It IS read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Saiiipradayas. 

Another member of the Ram&vat church also deserves special 
mention This is Nabha-d.^sa, or Narayaija-dajsa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-dasa, and the author of the Bhakta-mdla, This, with 
its commentary by Pnya-dasa, a member of the Brahma- 
sailipradaya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
churches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bh.agavata religion. The importance 
of this book for a just comprehension of the relij^ious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and It is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
Kuropean students from its study. In its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modern Indian languages have made its contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasi- 
dasa’s lidmdyaxLa are the two text-books of modern Bhfigayatisin. 

(/>) Brahina-saihpraddya. — Madhva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder of this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see MadiivXciiarIb). He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to Bhagavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incaniation of the 
Adoriible for special worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Kfspa as its principal object of adoration. church is 
strongest in Southern Inaia, where it has numerous monasteries ; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a compromise with Saivism, and the votaries of the two reli^ons 
pay adoration to each other’s gods. 

The Vaibrjavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya (< 7 .v.)a 8 
their founder, are said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhakta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Vaisijavas approach 
much more nearly those of the Rudra-saiiiprad&ya. 

(c) Rudra-sarhpraddya. — As already stated, the Rudra- ! 
saiiipradaya is now practicallv represented by the Vallabh&- 
ch&ris {q.v,). Two or three other and unimportant sects are 
also referred to it. The incarnation of the Adorable which is 


specially worshipped by tins church is that of K}^ga. The form 
of the devotional love of this and other Kfsija- worshipping sects 
is not that of a son to a father, as in the case of the Rimavats, 
but the love of a maid for a man ; and this has given rise in 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect of religion which has 
sometimes led to the most lamentable excesses. human 

siKiuse, R&dha, is looked upon as an incarnation of the Adorable’s 
energic power, and sometimes one is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of society. 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, e8i>eciany 
amongst women, is that of the Bala Gopaldt or Infant Kf^qia. 
The cult is widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect is that founded in the I6th 
century by Mira Bai, a famous princess and poetess of 
Rajput&na. Here the_ special object of worship is 
Rarjachhof (see MTrI BaTs^ 

The Vai^^avas of Bengal profess much the same tenets as 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Vallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s father-in-law (see above under the Bralima- 
sathpradaya). The Radha-vallabhis, another sect which worships 
Kf^^a and Hadha, are also akin to the Vallabhach&ris, but they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or SanaksUli-saiiipradaya. 

(d) Sanakddi-saihpraddpa.— This church is now of small 
importance. Its few adherents, w'ho are known as Nimavats, 
are found in Northern India and in Rajputana. They are 
mostly adorers of Kf^oa (for further particulars see Nimavats). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabhis. It was founded by one Hari-vaih^a, 
surnamed Hita, who was born in 1559 and was a Nimavat. Ills 
teaching was little in accordance with that of his church, being 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried to an extreme. R^lha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable’s energic power, now throws even Krsija 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate position 
under the title of Rddhd- vallabha ^ or * R^ha’s husband,’ and 
this name has given its title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to Radha as the spouse of God. For 
further particulars see RadiiI-VallabiiIs, Sakhi-Bhavas and 
Charan-DasIs. 

(4) The guru , — A striking characteristic of 
modern Bhagavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the Bhakta-mdla gives as tlie essentials of 
religion hhaktiy hhakta^ Bhagavantay guru (‘faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, anif the ; 

and this ajitly illustrates the importance att ributed 
to the last-named. Anyone will admit that the 
first three are essentials, hut few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. Tlie rule that respect 
%e shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupil’s second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience cease(l, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modern Hinduism this ])roper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, and notably the Kabir-panthis, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly tliroiighoui 
life. His voice is declared to be the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must he rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhacharis. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and sjiibstance to 
God, and, as the Gusain (properly ‘ Gosai ’), i,e, tlie 
guru, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. ‘ By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Gusain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also tlie 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly-married 
wife.’* It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
This is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first Bliagavatas deified Vasudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Growse, Mathura, p. 266, 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their spiritual directors. 

(6) The niantra, — No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect without the permission of a guru 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and w’hen the guru considers him lit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula ( 7 nantra)y corresponding, as Mr. Growse 

oints out, to the In nomine Pair is j etc., of Christian 

aptism. These formulas are generally kept secret ; 
but we know that the earliest, dating from pre- 
reformation times, was the ‘ twelve-syllabled* Om 
namo Bhacjavate Vdsudevdya (‘Orii! reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian dill’erences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the Ramanujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Om Rdmdya namah ( ‘ Oih ! reverence to Rama), 
while that of the Vallabhacharis is the ‘eight- 
syllabled* ^ri-Krsnah .^araimrn mama (‘the holy 
Krsna is my refuge*). 

(6) Sectarian marks. — Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by tlie more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part or the 
])Ofly. Thus the Ramanujas have two i»erpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Rrahma- 
saihpradaya, a yellow spot is substituted for the 
red streak, and special marks aie also branded on 
the shoulders and breast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of ISiva also put sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. Asa guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
as a general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata marks consist of perpendicular lines, 
those of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) Bhakti and its * flavours.^ — Later Bhagavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of bhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas^ or flavours, 
and as it would be difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on bhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, but the categories are difleront. 

Every religious attitude depends upon an objective * dominant 
emotion’ or sthdyi hhdmy considered as an abstract entity, 
apart from the person experiencing it. There are five of these 
dominant emotions: (1) resignation {yratdnta bhdva); (2) 
obedience (ddsya bhdva) ; (3) friendship (sdkhya bhava) ; (4) 
tender fondness (vdtsalya bhdva); (6) passionate love (rati 
bhdva). It will bo observed that these are arranged in an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions' may have ‘accessory emotions' 
(vyabhichdri bhdva^ or sahchdri bhdva). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanently or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty- three in number, and are 
sucli as ‘ disgust with worldly thi igs ' (nirveda), apprehension 
{tajXkd)^ painful thoughts (c^intd), and the like. 

Each of these dominant emotions, whether accompanied by 
an accessory emotion or not, produces a corresponding 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically called 
rasa, or flavour, in the person who is subjected to it. These 
flavours ore, in the order of the corresponding underlying 
dominant emotions: (11 the resigned flavour (^anti rasa); ' 
the obedient flavour (ddsya rasa); (3) the friendly flavour 
(sdkhya rasa); (4) the tenderly fond flavour, {vdtsalya rasa); 
(6) the passionately loving flavour {trhgdra rasa^ or mddhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest stage, is also called the 
‘ king of flavours ' {rasa-rdja) or the * glorious flavour ' {ujjvala 
rasa). 

Every flavour must have an ‘exciting cause' or ‘excitant’ 
(vibhdva) in order to induce the experience from the under- 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may be either 
‘essential’ {dlav^ana) or ‘enhancing’ (uddipana). The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dominant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like, is directed, i.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is i 
called * absolutely esBential' {vi^aydlarnJbana). But an excitant | 
may be * relatively essential ' (d^raydlambana). It then excites I 
a flavour, the dominant emotion of which is not immediately j 
directed to the Supreme. Such for Instance is Sit& the sixiuse i 


of Raina-chandra. She can be the relatively essential excitant 
of the flavour of passionate love, i.e., she causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond- 
ing dominant ornotion considered as an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour or passionate love 
directed to her husband, Rama-cluuidra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For instance, Raina-charidra’s chcrisiiing pf those who take 
refuge in him, or his love for those vNho serve him, is an en- 
hancing excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effects occur. These are 
called ‘ensuants’ {anabhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural exiiressions of emotion {sdttvika bhava), which 
are here enumerated m order of usual occurrence : (1) arrest 
of motion {stamhha) ; (2) trembling {kampa) , (3) disturbance of 
speech (svara-bhafiga); (4) change of colour (raiyan?y a) ; (6) 
tears (atru) ; (6) sweating (sveda) ; (7) thrills {pulaka) ; (8) un- 
consciousness (pralaya). Other ensuants may be spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
flcation has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especially the phenomena attendant 
on what we should call ‘conversion,’ agree with what we 
observe in Christian countries. 

(8) The nisthds. — Every true Bhilgavata from 
his hiitli has his vocation allotted to him hv the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may be to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Eacli of these 
vocations is called a nistjui ; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These ni§thds are 
twenty-four in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in b^ Bhagavatas. In the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
nisthdy and is classified and groujied accordingly. 

4. General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma- 
tion. — Nothing IS more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bhagavata reformation of the Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and had 
s^vept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modern scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of bhafcti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to his translation of the Bhakti-sutras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhandarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the year 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garbe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhaqavad-Glta. We can now be as sure as we can 
be 01 anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as bhakti is tauglit therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of diilerence lies between 
the Bhagavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, the pre-reformation Bhaga- 
vatism was the religion of a class — the warriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned K?atriya kings and men of 
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note.* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As has more than once been remarked,t 
official Vai§navism is a costly religion, while 
Saivism is a cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Vi§nu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Brahmaisin 
still further parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but now dallied with oy Bhagavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Hopkins 
rightly says,t ‘ the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding tlie Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland — by Buddli- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 
by Saivism. Bhagavatism in its pure form came 
to be professed by few er and few'er, and from the 9th 
cent., w'hen all flunking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do w^e come across references 
to it in literature and inscriptions. § Sankara 
himself mentions bhakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lamp 
of Bhagavatism was kept burning, though with 
but a feeble light, || and it w^as in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 
arose Ramananda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a ditlerence between the 
monotheism of the Dhagavad-Gltd and that of 
Riimananda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal* 
mans and of unclean leather- workers, as of people 
of repute. F'rom lianiananda’s time it w'as to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one wdio reads the Indian 
religious literature of the 15th and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen — greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its ellects have persisted to the 

resent day. Religion is no longer a question of 

nowledge. It is one of emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of mediieval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Jhomas k Kempis, 
with Eckhart, and with §t. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there hovered, witli 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smootliing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
brea 9 he 8 , and reconciling conflicting modes of 
thought. Northern India was i^ed with wander- 
ing devotees vow ed to poverty ana purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 

* Bhagavad-Gitdf iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that it was a 
K^triya religion. 

t e.g. hy Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^ 1889, 
p 62 ff. 

X Religions of India, p. 418. 

§ BopadjSva, the reputed author of the Bhdgavata Pvrdiiyi^ 
belongs to the post- reformation period (13th cent.). 

(I only one prince of the Valabhi kings, Dhriivasena i 
(a.d. 626), 18 called a Bhagavata. The others were MahOdvaj-as, 
or worshippers of Siva. Cf., however, the remarks on Siva 
bkaiti, below. 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. Nor were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and lionourahle women there were 
notafew— MiraBai, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her tliroiie rather than join in the bloody 
worship of 6iva ; Bahkd, the poor woodcutter’s 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of ffold ; 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian ; 
GaneAa Derani, the queen of Madhukara Sahi of 
Orchha, who hid the w^ound inflicted hy a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance ; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, wdio gave her life and the only art that she 
possessed, lier dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had taken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dasa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbar disguised himself as a menial 
servant and travelled far ; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
wTiter, w hose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near’ tlie 
Adored ; Chaturbliuja, tlie apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘being born again’; Gopilla, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamafigala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye offended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed King, who for the same 
reason cut off his right hand and cast it from him ; 
Sura-dasa, the blind bard of Agra ; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-dasa, the teller of the deeds 
of Rama.* 

The question naturally arises, whence did 
Ramanamia receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; and an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5. Influence of Christianity. — The question as to 
how far Clhristianity has influenced the Bhakti- 
mdrga has been much discussed. Wo have seen 
that it must now be taken as settled that the idea 
of bhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
^ Bhagavata monotheism can be traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post-Christian 
Bhagavatism being affected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
)ear to be as follows : 

.#arge colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 1st cent. 
A.D., and settled in ISouthern India in the early 
centuries of our era. The former liave been there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present shrine of St. 
Thom6, near Madras. There, is a respectable 
tradition that tlie Apostle Thomas actually 
preached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adjoining had many Cliristian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication betw^een India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year a.d. 
639 the famous Indian king Siladitya of Kanauj, 
a patron of the Bhagavatas, received a party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court, t The author of the Dabistan, 

* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mdla (cf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conscious of 
the change effected by the reformation. Priya-dasa says, * the 
tree of Bhakti was once but a sapling, that might be stunted 
by a single kid. . . . Now it, hath climbed to the sky, with its 
glory spread manifest over the earth ; for the basin from which 
Its roots drew moisture was the Ixisoiu of the Holy. . . . Mark 
well its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled to its 
trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the passions* 
(Bhaldi-rasa-bodhini, 6). 

t Edkins, AtJiencswn, July 3, 1880, p. 8. See also Takakusu, 
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which was written in 1645, describes (iii. 312 f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he had ‘greatly frequented 
tlie meetings of Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazkreans, 
and Museliiians’ ; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45) that every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed be ‘ Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, tire-worship, the tenets of the Sonites, 
or those of the Shifts, etc.* 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shah Jahan came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
always been present in India, and that, both in the 
Nortrx and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad-GUa contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the Mahdbhdrata^ written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is nn account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘ White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fur complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect hhakti that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of their 
worsli^ which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon the tales 
of travellers wlio had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
passages in the later parts of the Mahdblidrata 
which it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
Tliese have been collected by Hopkins (India Old 
and New, p. 145 fF.). Two of his examples may be 
cited here. Krsna, the incarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘ the unborn (i.e. the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, born of a virgin, very part of 
God’ ; and again, it is said of him that ‘ He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bhagavatas to the child Krsna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher and a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character had accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent, onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mathura. It is the iniant god, the bambino, 
brought up among the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
Devaki, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a Madonna lactans, suckling the 
infant Kr^na. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘the restoration to life of a woman’s 
son, the healing of a cripple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over Kr^na’ (Hopkins, op. vit. p. 
163). Kennedy (JRAS, 1907, p. 95111.) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christian 
stories brought into the Gangetic Doab by Gujar 
immigrants from the North-West. Whether these 
legends have been borrowed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 

I’tsing, o. xxvUi., note 8. It was at the court of this king that 
the poet Baya refers to the presence of Bhagavatas and iMhcha- 
ratras (Uarfacharita, tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 286). 


read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Kr^ina’s 
birtliday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly wdl known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
tliem. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree with the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child-worship current in Mathura, and adapted it 
to the needs of his own Kf^rm-bhakti. As Hopkins 
(p. 167) says : 

* So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later phaso of Krishnaism and the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extrava^nt fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 
probability the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna and Child 
have in reality, thoii^^h unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child for fully a thousand years.' 

The religion of Rama presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modern worship 
of the incarnate Kama commenced witli the 
teaching of Ramanuja, and was spread over 
Northern India by Ramananda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja’s time the Christians of ISt. Thom6 
had become paganized. They had given up 
baptism, while they retained the Euchaiist; ana 
a Kind of mixed, or rather joint, w^orship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbibed much of this teaching admits, 
to the present writer at least, of but little doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakti, it would indeed bo extra- 
ordinary if the two religious, once brought into 
contact, had not inlluenced each other. That the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, Ramanuja 
was born, brought up, anil spent the best part of 
his life near St. Thome. In his early years he was 
a Vedantist, and while he was still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that he became 
converted to Bhagavatisrn, thought out his system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedantist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution.* Much the same os in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to Ramanuja’s 
persecution and flight from Conjeeveram that 
Bhagavatisrn owes its acceptance over the greater 
part of India. Except the sects founded by 
Vallabha and Hari-vaihsa, the conditions of whicli 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence bpyond the localities 
in wiiich they arose. But the Sri-saihpradaya had 
within it a driving force that carrietl it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal Ciod, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakti also plays a prominent r61e in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supre/ne 
importance in them that it has gained m the Sri- 
saiiipradaya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rarna-chandra is self- 
evident ; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may leasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 

* The similarity of the cases of Ramanuja and Madhva is 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedantism, and both 
were within reach of Christian influence. Madhva was a man 
of Ui.lipi, close to Kabaya, where there wm an old Christian 
bishopric 
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Deity lias been profoundly modified. The noble 
ind pious hero has become a God of love (Svvdfjievoi 
rvfjLTradrjcTaL rats daOeuelaLf rjnCiv), The love, more- 
3 ver, is that of a father for his children, not that 
jf a man for a maid, as in the aident bhakti of 
Vallabha and Ilari-vaih^a. 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting — 
the institution of the rtiahdprasdday or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of those partaken of by the 
members of the Sri-saihpradaya shows points of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

Jhit it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kabir, one of Kamananda’s twelve apostles, 
meaks of the Word in language which is but a para- 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
ind quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believers — the 
Bhakta-mdla — also contains numerous parallels to 
bhe sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
bo several of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not be repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration or an old legend — an alteration 
bo make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Mahd- 
hhdrata, Kr^na is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhakta-mdla, makes the incarnate God wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned as ‘beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in «and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Kama. He is then told 
bhat if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
las faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
:aken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
‘ree intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
ind Southern India, and this may account for 
)ther coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
A) say which side has borrowed from which. Such 
s the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramanuja, for the personal Deity 
was livara, the exact equivalent of the (^reek 
KiJptoy. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
joincidence. In early Christianity there was the 
jaine remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
.hat we have observed in Bhagavatisrn. According 
jO the Didache, such a teacher was to be ‘ known as 
.he Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attached 
X) the name of the incarnate God. Thomas k 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, short to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
bo protect,’ iust as Tulasi-dasa praises ‘the two 
^acious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
3asy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
bhis wortd and felicity in the next.’t In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
*elative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
.ruth of the opposing doctrines of ‘irresistible’ 
ind ‘ co-operative grace. ’ The change in the Indian 
dea of sin is also noteworthy. Till Ramanuja’s 
.ime, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
aid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life, 
^ince then it has been defined as anything not 

* For the whole procedure see Westoott, Kabir and the 
Kabir Panth, 1908, p. 127. 

f For further Christian examples see Growse, Tranelation of 
Vnla^’ddea'ft Rdrndyax^a, i. Do. 24. 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarnate God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, but their cumulative eitect, combined 
with the whole stylo and tone of the modern 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also be taken into account. Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.D. 1001. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after dynasty of 
Musalman conquerors, broken in 1398 W the 
terrible suflering entailed by the invasion of Timur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1556 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Aurangzib (g'.v.). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1556, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing : — It is certain that in 
tlie early centuries oi our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acquainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria and the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that its professors possessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from the 
North-West, and the ritual of Krona’s birth- 
festival has certainly borrowed from Chiistian 
authorities. But it was in Southern India that 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
muAities reacting upon the mediaeval Bhagavata 
reformers of tlie South. With this leaven, their 
teaching swept over Hindustan, bringing balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its death-throes 
amid tne horrors of alien invasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faith and love ; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi- 
asm of the contemporary religious writings. In 
them we behold the profoundest depths of the 
human heart laid bare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any 
literature with which tlie writer is acquainted. 

6 . Muhammadan influence. — The syncretism of 
the Bhagavata religion has not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom were 
converts from Islam, also imported into it the 
elements of Sfifiism, which will readily be re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Christianity. Sufiisni itself has been in- 
fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakti- 
churches that it could hardly fail to influence the 
teaching of those Bhagavatas whose youth had been 
passed in a Musalman atmosphere. But Sufiisni 
did not influence Bhftgavatisrn until it had reached 
Northern India, pd, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine of 
any one of the four churches. 

7 . Bhakti directed to Siva.—It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers of the Indian 
bhakti-mdrga are Vaiynavas. Siva, the other 
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great deity of Indian worship, is associated with 
ideas too terrible to suggest loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saiva 
sects which practise a hhakti cult. We have seen 
how the Vaisiiava Bliagavatism of Northern India 
became infected with llrahmaism in the first few 
centuries of our era. In Southern India the 
stricter Bhagavatas, who desired to retain their 
monotheism intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was no^v, in 
the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
Br/ilima. * It is post probable that in this way 
there arose the Siva-ftAaArt now sometimes met 
with in the South. Siva was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Virabhadra, in imitation of 
those of Vi^nu, to whom the love and devotion 
could be directed. 

It may here be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the promulgator of Vedantism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by explaining that, when 
the world was filled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a f.alse doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory ^ the consequent 
destruction of unbelievers, fn other words, 
followers of Vedantism were born to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 
God, 

The Sittars (g^.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 

oted in this connexion. Although nominal 

aivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that ‘God and love are the same.’ There are 
other instances in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saivism with Bhagavatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-sailipradaya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Regard- 
ing the true Siva-6AaA^i, which is professedly a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 

Litbraturb.— The official Sanskrit text books of the Bhakti- 
marga are the Saodilya Bhakti-sutraSt and the Narada Bhakti- 
mtra». Both are quite modern works. The text of the former 
was edited by J. U. Ballantyne in 1861, and translated by E. B. 
Cowell in 1878, both appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Ben^l. llari^chandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Sandilya work under the title of the 
Bhakti-rntra-vaijayantif and of the N&rada under the title of 
the Tadiya-sarvobva, 

There is no European work dealing with the subject as a 
whole. The earliest account of the doctrines of the Bhagavatas 
is that given by Colebrooke, read in 1827, and published in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the RAS. Like everything 
that came from his pen, it is scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars has been the foundation of all subsequent accounts 
of the Bhagavata religion. It was re-publishod m his Miscel- 
laneous Essays, 1887 (i. 487 ff.). The history of the origin of this 
fonn of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report 
on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bornbay Presxdency 
during the Year 1883SU (Bombay, 1887) p. 68 ff., and, more 
fully, in * The R&m&nulfya and the Bh&gavata or Paficharatra 
Systems,’ in V erhandlungen des vr intemationalen Orient- 
alisten-Congresses (Arische Section) (Vienna, 1888), p. 101 ff. 
His views were adopted and developed by R. Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German tr. of the Bhagavad-Gitd (Leipzig, 
1905). L. Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. of the 
same work, has given an independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Vasudeva, in which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Qarbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Ndrdyaxi^iya, with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
will be found in the I A, 1908. 

For Ramanuja, see the special article. The best account of 
his qualified monism will be found in pt. 1. of G. Thibaut’s tr. 
of the Veddnta-sutras (SBE^ xxxiv., Oxford, 1890). For the other 
three reformers and the churches founded by them, as well as for 
the various sects, see the special articles. Bhandarkar, already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of R&m&iiuja, Madhva, 
and Vallabha. The leading work on modern Bhagavatism is 
H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
which originally appeared in vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Asiatic 
Researches (1828-82, re-published, London, 1861). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still be the 
foundation for all inquirers into modern Hinduism. Most of the 
popular works on the subject are mere r^chauffds of what he 

* Cf. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 488. 


has written, including most of his mistakes. Of more modern 
works which contain original research, P. S. Growse’s 
Mathurd, a District Memoir^ (Allahabad, 1880), gives much 
valuable information which will not be found elsewhere. 
E. W. Hopkins’s Religions of India (Boston and London, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected from many sources, 
and illumined by many suggestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Bhakta-mdla of Nabha-dasa, 
with its commentary by PriyA-dasa, is all-important. It has 
often been printed in the original and also translated into 
modern Indian languages. A convenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratftpa Siifaha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
is impossible to understand reformed Bhagavatism without a 
familiarity with the contents of the Bhakta-indla, but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from the task 
of studying it. The late Hari^chandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a numl^er of works in Hindi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
VaisV'Civa-sarvasva, the Vailabhiya-sarvasva, and biographies 
of Ramanuja and Vallabha. These, as well as the Bhakti-sutra- 
vaijayanti and the Tadiya-sarvasia, can be found in a collection 
of his w'orks published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 19th cent, at Bankipur, and entitled the UanSchandra-kald. 

For Early Christianity in India, see A. C. Burnell in I A ill. 
808, iv. 163, V. 26. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
Kf^'Jiyi-^amnd^^amx (Eng. tr. 'm I A iii. 21, etc., vl 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Kf^ga birth-festival ; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does not adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which is printed in the same volume. 
See also J. Kennedy, * The Child Krso&> Christianity, and the 
Qujars,’ ib, p. 961 ff. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins’s ‘Christ in India,’ in India Old 
and New (New York and London, 1902). It is, of course, earlier 
than the two papers just mentioned. The Bhagavata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1908, p. 

837 ff. George A. Grierson. 

BHANGL— The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 
656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. bhah^a, ‘ hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India — the ChQhra (probably from Hindi 
churd’jhdrnu, *to sweep up rubbish^); the tlalal- 
khor, ‘ one to whom any kind of food is lawful ’ ; 
and the Mehtar, or ‘prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial occupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1001, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Paiijab (1,316,517) 
and in the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom (q.v.) and the Hftri (^.v.). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fourth 
Muhammadans, the small balance (‘ailing them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modern 
representatives of the Chanclalaof Mann (Institutes^ 
X. 12, 29, 30), who are regarded by the lawgiver as 
the oti’spring of a Sudra father and a Brahman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-vasin or Aiite- 
vasin, because they were required to dwell outside 
the limits of the homesteau. Their sole wealth 
must be dogs and asses — both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecloths of the 
dead ; their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
ornaments of rusty iron. No one who is careful of 
his religious duties must hold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves— a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek work ; they must be 
distinguished l)y the badges of the Rftja, and they 
must carry out the corpses of any who die without 
kindred. They shouhl always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and Uieir ornaments. 

The word Chapcjala, probably a Dravidian term, but some- 
times derived from the Skr. ‘ evil,' ‘cruel,’ ‘ mischievous,' 

is nowadays used only in a contumelious sense, and the so-called 
Chai;(.lala caste of Bengal call themselves Namadudra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Chaijdala to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the 
pom. In short, the title Char.i(jlila niay have been a generic 
title for the meaner non- Aryan races, who at an early period 
w’ere reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Chai;i(][ala of Manu 
— the conveyance of corpses and the task of acting as public 
executioners— have passed to tlie Dorns, and the Bhangis now 
owe their faoc'ial degradation to their perfonnanco of the duties 
of scavengering The rise of the present Bhangi caste seems, 
from the names api)he<l to the caste and its subdi\ isions, to 
date from the early peiiod of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 

1. TJic cult of Ldl Beg . — The Rhangi legends 
and rite.s of worship centre round the person of 
th(‘ir saint, liUl Beg, about whom many xvonderful 
tales aie told. From the mass of folklore con- 
necU'd with him little can bo delinitely ascertained. 
He lifts been connected witli tlie rdkshasa^ or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and ldl in Persian means ‘ red,’ some 
connexion lias been traced between his cult and 
eailicr Hindu beliefs. Others would connect l..al 
Beg with the ldl Bhikshu^ or red-clad monk of 
Buddhist times; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up with the cult of Valmiki, the poet- 
sage who comiiiled tlie epic of the llamayana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Alieiia ((/.v.) an(l Balielia (q*v.). 
In the iianies of th(3 tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemisiii ajipear, hut these must not 
he ])rcssed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi deities , — Tlie Bhangis, as might 
be expected from the mixed origin of the oa.ste, 
follow a combination of dillerent faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animism of 
the Dravidians, hut to this tliey have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In tlie United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint Lai Beg, and with him is combined 
or confounded tlic Pachpiriya {n,v,) cult of the 
Panchon Pir, or five saints. In Central India Lai 
Bog has no temple, hut is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone iijion which two footxirints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red Hag, is often erected. In Kaj- 
putana, when sacrilice is being oHered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion (Jutldl). 

Higher np the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is Guga, or Zflhir Pir, wiio, they believe, 
posses'-es the jiower of healing the blind, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing olfspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with ilags hung from the 
neigh l>ouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of whieli is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The oflering to him is a leaf or 
liranch of a sacied tree and some grains of millet. 
The cenotaph is rubbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
nnd used a.s a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
.saint is Ghazi Miyah, suppo.sed to be a Musalman 
h(To slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage’ is his most important feast, and 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the eaith, one of the leading features of 
tlie Dravidian relimon. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Munammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islam a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the Ifalalkhors.—HYvQ creed of 
the Halalkhors has less Musalman admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Biinsphor (q*v,), 

4. The religion of the Panjdb Chuhrds. — The 
religion of the Chuhras of the Panjab is equally 
involved and per])lexing, «and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lai Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. The worshipper makes a small 
shrine of eaith, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a Hag, oilers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The Chahras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls ; but 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend tlieir time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enjoy happiness ; while the bad go to 
hell, where they are tormented with wounds and 
fire until the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 
much has been derived from Hindu, Musalman, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
other accounts they seem to believe in a Supreme 
Being, with whom Lai Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (kuldeo)^ 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor- worship. In the Jalandhar district Val- 
ntlki is said to be known as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the Chuhras assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, and making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which arc taken by the 
attendant at tlie shrine. 

In the Pan j Tib, when Chuhras adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known as Ma^hahl, ‘the religious.* 
These Ma^hahi Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous in religious matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a Chuhra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muhammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Mu^alli, ‘the righteous,* or Kotana. But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such people, and 
their religious fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chuhra 
adopts Islam, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoKing with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original Chuhra beliefe, 
because he tlius gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im- 
prove, he again repeats the Musalman creed (ka- 
lima)y and becomes again a Mu^alli. 

Litrraturb.— For Bengal, Wise, Notes onthe RaceSyCastes, ai d 
Trades of Eastern Bengal^ 188^ 338 ff . ; for the United Provinct 8, 
Greeven, Heroes Five^ 1898 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes^ 18C6, 
i. 269 ; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, i. 206 ff* ; for the 
Pan jab, Maclagan, Panjnh Census Report^ 1891, i. 200 ff.; 
Temple, Legends of the Pankib, vol. i.^ 1884, passim: Purser, 
Settlement Report of Jalandhar District, 52 1,, quoted in North 
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Indian Notea and Queriea, li. 164 f . ; Punjab Notea and Queriea, 
iv. 203 f.; for Western India, Central India Cenaua Jtepoit, 
1901, i. 88 ; Rajputana Cenaua Report, 1901, i. 140. 

W. Crook E. 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper form 
of the name seems to be liarhut, but some write 
it Bharaiit and Barahat). — A village situated in 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S.W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist stupa discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stilpUy circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four quadrants, each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika, or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures — com- 
positions of lotus and other llowers, and a number 
of scenes derived fiom Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scones taken from the 
Jatakas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by JSubhuti, Khys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the Jetavana 
monastery at Sravasti, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by Anathapindika, who covered the 
surface of the ground with gold pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of Bud km 1880, p. 219; Kern, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 28). One bas-relief 
appears to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
which is supposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice whicn we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, which extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the i)eople of Northern India in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. Tlioy have 
been discussed by (jrunwedel (Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 4011’., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at Sanchl and Bharliut. 

‘ Even in cases where the presence of the Lord must be 
prosumod, it is indicated by symbols — footprints, a wheel, a 
seat, or altar, above which is an umbrella with ji^arlands A 
scene on the sculptures of Bharhut represents Ajata^atru 
kneellnj^^ before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly savs: “ Ajata^tru pays his homage to the Lord’** 
(Kern, op, cit. 94). 

Among tho numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, as at Sanchi and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
cloths or brocades. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stupa to the A6oka 
period, somewhere between n.c. 250 and 200. 
Hultzsch reads an inscription mentioning the Sun- 
gas, successors of tho Maurya dynasty, on a pillar 
erected by Vatsi or Vacnhiputra DhanabnQti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or 1st cent. B.c. 

Literature.— Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut : a Bud- 
dhUt Mo7iurnent Ornamented with Numerous Sculpture Jllue- 
trationa of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third Century 
B 0 , 1879; Fergusson,imf. of Indian and Eastern A rchitecture, 
1899, 84 f. ; Hultzsch, Indian Antiquary, xlv. 138 f., xxi. 225 ; 
Hoernle, tb, x. 118 ff., xi. 25 ff. ; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Arehosological Collections in the Indian Museum, pt. i. (1883) 1 ff. 

W Crooke 

BHAT, CH ARAI^ (the former from Skr. b^t(a, 
a respectful term applied to a Brahman or man 
of high caste, probably connected with bhartpi, 
‘ bearer,’ ‘ master ’ ; the latter, Skr. chdirana, ‘ a 
wanderer,’ ‘a singer’). — The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com- 


pares them with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhats are most numerous in the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Charaiis, again, 
numbering at the same Census 74,014, are practi- 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are most^ con- 
fined to the Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Raj pu tana. 

Bhats are generally supposed to be descended from a K^a- 
triya father and a Brahman widow. They ha\ o been connected 
by Nesfleld with ‘ those secularized Brahmans who frequented 
the courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies.* But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bhats of the present day are 
descendea from a class of degraded Brahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homogeneous offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of sections which are not Brahmanical and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among Keijputs. 
There is no exact parallel to this sujiposed case of Brahmans, 
however degraded, shedding their charactenstic series of eix)- 
nyiiious sections, and adopting those of another type. On the 
other hand, there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that 
Rajputs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their trilie, 
and Risley is itn^lined to regard them as a heterogericouR group 
made up of Brahmans and Rajputs, welded into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercising identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the inviolability of the Bhafs person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18lh cent., tells m 
favour of their Brahmanical origin, ‘while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought in the singers of Veaic times, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell m the same direction.* 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhats, — In 
the United Provinces those Bhats who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect gcperally Vaishnavas or worshipoers 
of Vishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Motlier- 
godde.sses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods — Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, i,e, ‘lord of Gaiirl,’ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort Parvati), Bare Bir, 
Mahabir, and Sarda. Bare Bir, ‘ the great hero,’ 
seems to be the ghost of bome deifiecl woithy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the cour^ard, and placing within it 
a lighted lamp. Mahabir, ‘ the great hero,’ is 
another name for Ilaiiuman, the monkey-god. He 
is worshipped by painting a representation of him 
with led lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless otl’erings 
are laid. Siirda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Saras vatT, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side with this Nvorship of the 
orthodox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is sliown by tho cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Cliamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his perquisite. 
In otlier districts of the same I’rovinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, Bhavani or Devi, particu- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. 

2. Religion in Bengal, — In Bihar their religion 
dillers little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot be said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eastern Bengal, however, they are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers. In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
ofl’erings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the otferings be- 
ing divided among the memliers of the household. 

3. Inviolability of Bhats and Chdran^, — One 
peculiarity comiiion to both Bhats and Charans is 
their inviolability — a belief based on the combina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of bard, 
a principle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Ocfysaeus spares Phemius, the bard (dot56s) {Od. 
xxii. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called trdgci^ that is to 
say, the custom of self- wounding or suicide per- 
formed by members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entry of villages, are 
to be seen the 'odliyd^ or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Chfi,ran men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predatory 
Kiithi tribe. The names of the victims, with 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the inetliod in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear ; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this part of the country 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriage and worshipping the local MoUiers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘tlie mischievous one,’ or Asapura, ‘she that 
accomplishes desires.* 

Literaturb. — For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes^ 1891, 
i. 101 ; for the United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the ^orth- Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, ii. 26 ; for Uajpu- 
tana, Jtajputana Census Report^ 1901, i. HI ; for Bombay, 
Wilson, Indian Caste, ii. 179 fif., Gazetteer, xiii. 135 ff. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, North Indian Notes and 
Queries, ii. 67. W, CllOOKE. 

BHiLS. — I. Introduction. — The Bhils (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell [Dravidian Grammar 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian Billa, 

‘ bowman,* from vil, hil, * bow ’) are one of the 
non- Aryan races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name * Dravidian,’ inhabiting the 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to have been the chief 
of a group of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the hill country, now included in Mowar, Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Gujarat. In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to be included under the 
names Pulincia and Nishada, general terms applied 
to the non-Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the Phyllitai {<t>vWirai) of 
Ptolemy (vil. i. 66 ; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy^ 159 f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Parna-Savara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘ leaf - clad * non - Aiyan tribes, now 
represented by the Juangs of Cnota Nagpur, in 
the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Kajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, Ms 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, by which he secures .blood- 
covenant with the early lords of the country, and 
the pjrotection of their priesthood against the local 
evil spirits. The righU of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood Hows is believed 
to die within a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom (Trans, RAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 669,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Riijputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India. These, 
the three principal groups, difier to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2. Legends of origin.— As a whole, the Bhils ; 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition ; ! 


and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended to 
explain their present degraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (Siva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the biith of many children. One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike by his 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
bull of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. His 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhils 
and Nishadas — terms that denote outcasts (Mal- 
colm, Mem. of C, India^, i. 618 f.; A. K. h'orbes, 
Ras Mala [1878], 78 ff.). 

3. Bombay branch.— These clans are found in 
various parts of Gujarat, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most wicie-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujanit, which is typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. When they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse gram crops in the 
ashes ; others collect catechu and similar forest 
produce, while the women gather fruits and wild 
oerries as food. Many or them still maintain 
their reputation as thieves and cattle - lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his- 
torians and by the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule (BG ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi. 27). It is said that the Bhil is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarat, when a Bliil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain bound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Baba, and swear hy the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits (ib, ix. 
t. i. SOO n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
iewellery. In Khandesh the hill Bhils are catho- 
lic in their diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow (ih. xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions : (1) those who 
are partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some ciuses acquired Rajput status, and 
adopt Rajput names for their clans ; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, who occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts {ib. ix. pt. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture aftects tbeir religion, that of 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu rule, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in Khandesh 
the wildest clans worship only Vaghdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of Baghesvar 
(Skr. Vydghra-Uvara, ‘ tiger - lord *) or Banraja 
(Skr. vana-rdja, ‘ lord of the wood’), is worshipjjed 
by the allied tribes in the hill ranges west of the 
Bhil country (PA* ii. 213). Some who are more 
influenced by Hinduism worshij) Mata, the Mother- 
goddess, and Mahadeva or Siva ; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worship the ordi- 
ary local Hindu deities, such as Khandoba, 
itala Mata, the smallpox Mother-goddess, and 
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others (ib, xii. 93). In Gujarat the branch of the 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships 
specially Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhil 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than by images — by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker oaskets, and winnowing fans 
(Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the moon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hill, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-offering to appease the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an ola tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he believes to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to be intended as 
steeds on which the spirits of the dead may ri<le 
to heaven ; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as tlie abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor-cult attached to the animistic be- 
liefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a vague way, the existence of 
the soul after death. When the rdvaly or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is ""conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the rdval at 
the close of the obsequies (BG ix. pt. i. 304 f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure ; but it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of magic, may be placed at the service of the 
ghost of tlio deceased. When the spirits of the 
forest are Wng worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock (ib, ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice* is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the 6tr, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadhs 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
(RislOT, Tribes and Castes, ii. 11/ ; Crooke, THbes 
and Castes, ii. 355). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876, p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Bhils suppose that spirits reside in 
stones, which are smeared with red lead (a substi- 
tute for a blood-ofiering) and with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priest consume the flesh and liquor (BG xii. 
93). Animal-worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. Ghoni Dev, ‘ the 
horse-god,* is a general object of worship. In 
Gujarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of horses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull (Portax pktus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake- worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘ meeting’ class, 
which are usually associated with animals (JAI 
ix. 400 ; Asiatic Quart. Rev. vii. 461 f.). 

Festivals. — In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Holi, Shinga), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in Octolxjr- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency (GB^ iii. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women —an incident witnessed and described 
Iw Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 
CTentral India (Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
86 f.; GB^ iii. 95fl‘.; PR ii. 176, 321). At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trencli filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injury to 
the performers (BG vi. 29, xii. 93 n.; PR ii. 317). 

At the DivS.H, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the main object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle is made with rice. In this circle seven 
bails of boiled rice or maize are plEu^ed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed w'lth butter. A man, generally the house- 
master, lays his hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, * 0 Dharina Indra I We offer 
this sacrifice to thee I During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase them and be kindly 1 ’ At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saving, ‘O Dharma 
Indra! we pour this spirit to thee!’ The cattle, with their 
horns painted red, are then let out of the shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the ground face downwards. This is probably 
a survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocation 
of Indra shows the infiuence of Hinduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasahra feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi — a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been descrilicd by Frazer under the 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis* (BG ix. pt. i. 305 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris\ 194 ff.). 

When rain holds off and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with bows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance ; finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a buffalo, the owner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it back to 
their own village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence (BG ix. pt. i. 311). When 
epidemic disease prevails, asses are made to plough 
a piece of ground (an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been offended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
village (ib. ix. pt. i. 311). 

5, Priesthooa. —Except among those clans which 
are subject to Hindu innuenco, Brahmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
whose duty it is to piopitiate the malignant gods 

* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursing of a god- 
dess, see the account of the Gangaiiima festival In Malabar 
(Bulletin Madras Museum, iii. 207 !.). 
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and spirits, is known as the hhagat (Skr. hhdkta^ 
‘worshipper’). His reputation depends on his 
occasionally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at Uie 
mouth, eats raw llesh or drinks Idood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Kaja of the Bariva State, in the Agency of Kiwa- 
kaiitha, holds a mast every twelve years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, * divine father,’ 
on tlie Devgad hill, when a Bhil hfiagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the liaja’s family 
{ib, vi. 29 f.). The duties of the hhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the macliinations of 
enemies. In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram (Plmscolus mungu) or rice on a leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. By 
examining the grains, ho decides whether the sick 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of Ills otlended dead ancjestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an olleiing at their graves. The attack 
or an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The hhagat is also the witch-linder ; and 
in former times, before the jiei iod of British rule, 
witches were subjected to ciuel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed [ih. ix. pi. i. 302). The second class 
of priests is the nival (Skr. nljakida^ ‘ royal 
family’), a title, like that of the hhagat^ obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man, II is chief duty is to preside ovei 
the hineral feast, and to piopitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a lire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (eff 
Frazer, PaKsanias, iv. 136 f.). The death tabu is 
linally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, cow-dung, and cow-urine {BG xii. 91 f.). 

* In the ca^e of the decease of a Bhil of importance, it is not 
uncommon tor the jj^rave in whicti he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the openin^,^ bein^ only 
suihrient to <iis(*lose the head of the corpse. The wasted features 
thus broii^dit to light are anointed with red lead in the same 
manner bls the irregular shaped stones which are (common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the grave is then re-closed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, it is allege<l, 
obtainable The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased' {Bombay Census Rep. 1901, 1. 63). 

6 . Central Indian branch. — These inhabit prin- 
ci])ally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
MalwVi from Nimar and Guuirflt. According to 
Malcolm {Memoir of Central india^, ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to ‘ propitiatory oll’er- 
ings and sacritices to some of the Hindu infernal 
defities,’ especially t^itala Mata, the smallpox 
Mother ; they also pay reverence to Mahadeva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Barwani 
sept, whicli is one of the most iirimitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system ot sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it ; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil theii heads. 
The tribal tatUy however, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard (Central India 
Census Rep, 1901, i. 197 tf.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs in India see those of the Maravan and 
Urali of Madras v. 36; Thurston, Ethnwfraphvc SoteSy 202), 
the KhOsi (JAI 1 . 131), and the people of Nicobar {ib. xxxii. 209, 
220 f.). 


adds that, ‘ as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ ft may be suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
toteiiiism and tree- or animal-worship. 

7 . Rajputana branch. — The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendley 
(JRAJSBe xliv. [1875] 347 ff.). In the Mewar 
iiills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, affected by Brahmanism. Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Over these, 
poles adorned with rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red paint or carved in the shape 
of Hanumaii, the monkey-god. Their favourite 
deities are Siva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
lier various forms as Farvati, Devi, or Mata, of 
whom Hendley {op. cit,p, 349) gives a list. One of 
them, known as Vajar MAta, is specially worshipped 
by women who desire offspring. The tombs of 
Muhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Devi or Mata, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 
pers. The influence of Hinduism is shown in the 
fact that their priests are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

‘ The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. He believes the 
soul goes before the gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
ilaces they lived in during life. He also holds that there is a 
united transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed* (ib, 350). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; ‘ but a few aays after death a relative of 
the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit has 
taken up its abode on a neighbouring hill, whereupon friends and 
connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stones, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor’ (tb. 35'i)- 

According to Banneriiian (Census Rep, 1901, i. 
142), beHides the Kul-devT, or family-goddess, MahS- 
deva and Haniiman, the monkey-god, are every- 
where worshipped. In parts of Mewar, Kisliabnath 
(i,e, Kishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshipped by tlio Bhils — a proof 
of the widely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in mediueval times. 

Litkrature.— 1 For Bombay branch : MS report by S. N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar Btate ; BG ix. pt. i. 294 £f., xii. 80 if., 
in. 218 If., and numerous other articles detailed in General Index, 
xxvii. 56; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep 1001, i. 02 ff.; A. K, 
Forbes, Rds 3fd/d (1878), 78 if.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit- 
ants of Bharatavarta or India (1803), 79 if.; W. H. Sinclair, 
I A iv. 335 f. 

11 . For Central Indian branch: Bir J. Malcolm, Trans, RAS 
i. 69 if., and Memoir of Central India* (1824), i. 616, 650, ii. 181 ; 
Ool. Kincaid, ‘Bheel Tribes of the Vindh 3 'an Range,’ in JAI 
ix. 397 if.; E. E. Luar^ Ceiit. Ind. Cens'iis Rep. 1901, i. 197 f 

iii. For Raiputana : T. H. Hendley, ‘An Account of the Mai- 
war Bhils,’ jRASBe xliv. (1875) 347 if. ; A. D. Baniierman, 
Census Rep. 1901, i. 142 ; Rajputana Gazetteer 117 if., 

lii. 64, 114. W. CROOKE. 

8 . Language. — Bhils are usually credited with 
l>ossessiiig a special language of their own, which 
has been named Bhlll. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, but 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighbours 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main languages 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as Khandesi. 

The general Bhil jargon has some peculiarities 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindu Kush. These are the pronuncia- 
tion of ^ as a rough A, as in hono for son^ * gold ’ ; 
the tendency to uisaspiration and to harden soft 
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mutes, as in kodd or khodo instead of ghodo, ‘a 
liorse,’ llto for lldhOy ‘ taken,’ tdhi or ddhly * a cow ’ ; 
and tlie fieq^ueiit elision of a medial r, as in kOi for 
kori or kariy ‘having done,’ diiii for dilru, ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bhlll as an independent 
language. 

Litbratcrb. — C. S. Thompson, Rudiments of the Bhili 
Language (Ahmedabad, 1895) ; G. A. Grierson and S. Konow, 
Linguistic Survey of India^ vol. ix. pt. iii., Tfie BhU Languages 
and IT/iand^^ (Calcutta, 1907)^ G. A, GRIERSON. 

BHILSA.— Bhilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name bias been applied by 
Cunningham in the title of his book. The Bhilaa 
TopeSy to the whole district, about 24® N. by 77"* E., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty. 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
SaWhara Hill, says : 

‘The hill on which the tope stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliflF, beneath which flows the Besali river through a 
deep rocky glen The view up the river is one of the most 
beautiful I have seen m India.* 

He then describes the view ; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri Hill. As the principal summit was 
called Clietiya-Giri, ‘the Shrine Hill’ (Makflvanisny 
xiii. 6), and Clietiya is used of pre-liuddliistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that be so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Buddhists to choose 
the peak as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called Sanchi {q-v.). 
Ilemains have also been found at Sonari, Sat- 
dhara, Bliojpur, and Andlier. At Sonari there 
are two large square terraces, one on the top of 
the hill, the siiles of which are each 240 ft. in 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in lengtn. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occu])ied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height 01 about 30 ft. the top of the dome Avas 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of the dome. Cunningham sank 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure winch occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 50 feet. Outside the S.W. corner 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid sciuare pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 15 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of the ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each side. A iTight of steps 4J ft. wdde leads from 
the hillside to tlie summit. This w^as evidently 
the site for a buildin'g of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it w^as intended. Bound 
the foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railujg, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-colourod stone found on the 
Sonari Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on ]>ortions of the lower railing, cut in Pali 
characters of approximately the 3ra cent. B.C., 
giving the names of the donors of those portion.s. 

.The dome which occupied l^e* lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different construc- 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
withouWnortar, 27i ft. in diameter, rising from a 


jdinth 4J ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cyliiidiical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a line double flight 
of Hte]>s, 20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a cireuiar 
pathway, 6 ft. broa<l, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 

I from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
I any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
I the centre of the dome live relic- caskets w'erc 
I found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Tw'o of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles {Dlpamtnmy 
viii, 10, and Mahdvfimsay xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after tlie close of the Council at 
Patna, neld in R.C. 254. 

The discovery of these nariics was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Riiddhist chronirles written in Ceylon 
They are given in the insciiptions as those of missionaries to 
the Himalaya. Some centuries afterwards they arc found in the 
chronicles in the list of the missions sent out, as those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. The inscriptions, buried 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. The 
traditions handed down in the island w'ere sufficiently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 

Besides these tw^o great topes, there were on the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. These had all been opened before Cun- 
ningham’s visit in 1852, and ho found nothing in 
them. 

On the {Satdliaia Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on as many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been approximately 75 
feet. Nothing w as found in it. There w^ere three 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on wdiich must have stood other buildings 
probably made of w*ood. In a second, much smaller 
tope, ‘2^0 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge ])ile, 
were found two caskets, empty, hut inscribed wdth 
the names of Sariputta and Maha Moggallana, 
the tw'o principal tliscijiles of (jautama the Bud- 
dha. A third tope Jiad a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription, Eonr 
•smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at lihojpur, wdiich are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low^ range of hills 
I on the opposite side from Sonari and Satdliara of a 
broad valley through w Inch flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a le>elled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diaiiieter the 
relic-cjiskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 other topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened ; and nothing of importance, 
and no in.scriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bliojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the clitr, about 500 ft. above the plain ; 
and the position is a very line one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. Tlie 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions w'ere found, some of the names re- 
curring also at Sanchi, and belonging to Contem- 
poraries of AAoka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who nifty, or may not, he the same as tlie Moggali- 
putta Tissa w'lio presided at Asoka’s Council at 
Batna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Kathd Vatthuy the latest hook^ in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which is 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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A^oka, wlien on liis way to take up the vice- 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
father's life, stayed in tiio Bliilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Vedisa named Deva. Three cliildren were born to 
them ; and then Aj^oka succeeded to the throne on 
the deatli of his father. As the marriage was a 
m^sallmncG he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Maliinda and his 
sister Sahglia Mitta, were afterwards the famous 
niissionaries wlio carried Buddhism to Ceylon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he dej)arted on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of liis 
mother, and stayed there at a vihdra she liad 
built (Dipavamsa y xii. 8-34 ; ^fahdva 7 }lsa, xiii. 
1-14; Samn7ifa PcisadikCi, ]). 318 f.; MahCthodhi’ 
vainsay p. 115f.). 

It is sutliciently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.C., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. 
The massive terraces and solid to])es are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activi^ ; but 
its intellectual results are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions. 

Litrkaturb. — Dipavaihsa^ ed. Oldcnberg, London, 1879 ; 
Mahanaihsa, ed. Oeiger, London, PTS^ 1908 ; Samanta 
Pdmdikd, ed. Oldenberg, in vol. in. of his Vinaya ; A. Cun- 
ningham, l^he Bhilsa 2'oprSy London, 1864 ; Fergusson, Hist, 
of Ind. and Bast. Architecture^ London, 1870, pp. 60-05; 
Mahdbodhi-varhsay ed. Strong, London, PTSy 1891 ; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Indiat 1903, pp 290 30k 

T. W. Khys Davids. 

BHRIGU. — The word hhrigu occurs twenty- 
six times ill the Kigveda,* always in the plural t 
except twice, where it is singular ; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in puri)ort 
with some other where the ])lural is used, it may 
be assumed tliat even as a singular the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however,— to 
anticipate a little — interprets the sing, bhrigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of "seers, 
and the i)lur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Jligveda the Blirigus are associated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Blirigus, having dis-. 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4. 2 •f 
X. 46. 2), or having received liim from Matarii^van 
(i. 60. 1,3: iii. 5. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. 15. 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that sulistance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, i. 143. 4) or 
by tlicir songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Blirigus are refei red to as waggon-builders; ‘We 
have composed a song for Indra (or, for the Alvins) 
[as skilfully] as the Bhiigus [build] a waggon.’ § 
K()th’sconiecture(Pc’^. Worti’^rh. s.v, ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
fibhavo, iinds some su])port in Sayana (on x. 39. 
14; karmayognd f'lhhavo bhrigava tichyante)^ but 
the ])resent writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, i.c. that bhrigu was 
originally merely a name for a ‘ handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working w ith wmod, might quite 
naturally be the first to discover that that sub- 
stance could be ignited by friction. 

The other Uigveda passages 1| are rather colour- 
less. The Blirigus ajipear as the sacrificersof remote 

* We leave oat of account the word hhrigavdxiay which is at 
least connate, and occurs thrice in the Uigveda, as its meaning 
is doubtful. 

t Bhfiguvdt (Rigv. viii. 43. 13) is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though Sayapa explains it as yathd bhxiguh 

I Bhfigu in the singular here. 

g The interpretations of X. 92. 10 given by hudwi (Der Bigveda, 
1876-88, i. 262, iv. 237) : * Fur Gotter durch Tuchtigkeit gelten 
allgemein die Bhrigu’; and by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology ^ 
14^: ‘The Bhpgus showed themselves as gods with their dex- 
tenty,’ are unfortunately inadmissible, as the verb used here, 
samrchity bears a different meaning in other passages. 

I Cf. Macdonell, loc at. 


antiquity, and along with the Aiigirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6) ; people invoke Agni in the 
name manner as did the Blirigus,* Aiigirases, and 
Manu (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Blirigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 9,t 
6. 18 ; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 10. A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix, 101. 13, where 
people are advised to drive away the niggardly 
dog, as the Blirigus [drive away] the Maklia, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
leganliim^ this Makha. We seem to have a 
hi.storicaT reference in vii. 18. 6, wdiere the Blirigus, 
along wdth tlie Druhyus, are sjioken of as vassals J 
of King Sudas. 

In the Atliarvaveda bhfigu is mentioned four 
times — once (xviii. 1. 58) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Uigveda. In iv. 14. 5 it is in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrilicers should go 
to heaven along with the 1 blirigus. In ii, 6. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder as Bhrigu 
(noni.) conquered his enemy intoxicated wdth 
soma; in the same strophe the Yatis arc again 
referred to (cf. above, Kigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
but, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). The fourth 
passage (v. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one : Srinjayas, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shaJl return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of priests ; many of his posterity, 
the Blirigus — and Bhargavas, ‘scions of Bhpigu’ — 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great rciiutation. Bhrigu 
himself was held to be of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Aitarcya 
Brahinana (cf. iii. 33-34) : the seed of Praiapati 
was cast into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not be siioilt ; from that wdiicli liist flamed 
forth arose Aiiitya (the sun) ; from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was adoptinl liy Varuria, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Varuna ; that which 
the tliird time flaslied brightly forth (adldet) 
became the Adityas, and that which the coals 
(ahgdra) were became the Aiigirases, etc. A similar 
story is told in the Satapatha Brdhtruina (i. 4. 5. 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yaska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines tlie tw o legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam (archis) of the lire was Bhrigu, § 
then Aiigiras from the coals (ahqdra)y and thirdly 
Atri from the same place. || The Brihaddevatd 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version. In the Mahd- 
bhdrata (xiii. 85. 96fl‘.), Bhrigu, Aiigiras, Kavi, 
Manchi, KaAyapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sprung from seed of Brahman which liad been cast 
into the lire. 11 According to the Mfthdbhdrata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhdgavata Parana (iii. 12, 
23) he is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Vanina is intimated 
also in the MaMbhdrata (xiii. 85. 124 ; cf. i. 5. 8) ; 
and so ho appears as Bhrigu V aruiii in a legend 
(^atap. xi. 6. 1. 1), which we shall narrate presently, 
in TaittirlyaAraiiyakay ix. 1,** and in Katyayana’s 

* Bhpguvdt. t Bhfigu in the Bingular. 

t In the opinion of the present writer, as vassals by com- 
pulsion. 

§ Here derived from Ihfijjatiy ‘to roast*; bhfijyarndno na 
dehe. 

H Atraiva tfitiyam fichhatity uchus tasmdd Atrib (^ata- 
patha, i. 4. 6. 13, atreva tyad iti). 

Y Cf. 13. 85. lOf) f. : bhftg tty eva bhfigu}}. purvam afigdrebhyo 
'iigirdbhavat I afigdrasarhsraydchchaivakavir ity aparo'bhavat 
I saha jvdldbhir utpanno bhfigus tasmdd bhfiguli smj^itali. 

** The story in Taitt. Brdhmafia, i. 8. 2. 5, accordin^j to which 
Bhrigu sprang from a third part of Indra’s force, is a mere 
theological speculation, designed to support the idea that a 
Bh&rgava must have been present os Hotri at the festival in 
question. 
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Anukr. to the Kigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jilmadagni, as the composer of Rigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrigu’s line). Beyond 
tliis, tlio later Vedic texts add relatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhjrigu. All that is 
worthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
(Satap. xi. 6. 1. 111*.).* It is narrated here that 
Bhrigu deemed himself wiser than his father 
Vanina, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what lie had seen. By 
Vanina’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 
q^iiarters of the earth. He met with dreadful 
tilings on every hand ; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer ; ‘ These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ lie also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, anti received the reply : 
‘Certainly; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at hast to tlie region lying between the East and 
the South, t where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing beautiful, J and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrigu is terrilied, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Vanina per- 
ceives that he has ‘seen,’ and then (811'.) shows 
him the meaning of what ho has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our point of view, being simply a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigu in the Brah- 
mana literature we ought to mention Kdusltaki 
Brdhmana^ xxx. 6, where the Aitasayanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus,§ In the 
eiirlier texts the Bhrigus and the Angirases are 
closely connected, and bhrigvaiigirasah indeed is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda.|| They 
are likewise often found together in the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the Purdyas. Apart fiom these notices, 
Bhrigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Angiras, 
etc., mainly in the list of 13rahinarsis and patri- 
archs.H It is in these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth as in all respects a lisi of 
primitive times, while in Mahdbhdrata, iii. 99. 69 
and xii. 3. 19 he is even exalted to the l)evayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Malidbhdrata 
(i. 5-7,** ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhrigu, 
incensed liecause his wife Pulonia had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Kaksas Puloman 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and onlained that he 
iilust sutler the jicnalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed. ft Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function, and hides himself.§§ 
(lods and men, however, tind him indisiiensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 

* See A. Weber, ‘ Eine Lej^ende des Cataimtha-Brilhinava 
liber die Btrafende VergeltuHg nach deni Tode, ZDMG ix. 237- 
243. 

t The passage is not altogether clear. 

i Atikalydxiim^ according to Saya^a^ a^oftAand, ‘one whose 
bcautv IS past. ‘ 

§ Bhxiguydih pdpi^\hdl}. 

II See Bloomfield, ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,‘ SBE xlii. 
p. xxvifT. 

If See the catalogue in Wilson, Vishnu-Purdna (ed. Hall), 
i. 101 ff., iii. 68. 

** BhtiguvaMa in the Paulornd-parvan. 

tt i. 6. 14 : sarvahhak^o bhavisfyasi ; ix. 47. 22 : sarvabhak^a^ ca 
8o*bhavat ; xii. 343. 65 : sarvabhak^atvam upanitafy. 

Jt i. 7. 12: chakre sarhhdram dtmanali (ib. 16 : kriydsaTh- 
hdram). 

§§ His hiding-place, let us note, was the iamlgarbha, i e an 
a^ra((Aa-tree which grew in a 6am% (cf. ix. 47. 17)— the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing fire by friction. 


tlie devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the lire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.* Ileie, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is alieady alluded to in 
the lligveda as a well-known fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by Bhrigu, 
the Vedic myth regarding tlie discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mnhdhhdrata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
Uma, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
liudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her, 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latter’s 
advances, Rudra being already the accepted 
suitor. t Bhrigu, enragctl at this refusal, utters 
against Rudra tlie malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, ‘and to this day the 
word of the Rsi holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100). :J: 

These are all the really iinportfint myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are niiinerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
the Bhrigu family. A special instance is the story 
of Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, which goes bacK 
even to the Rigveda ;§ while (iritsainada, the 
author of the second Mamlala, ranks as a de^cen- 
d;uit of Bhrigu. II As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, w^ould go beyond 
the scope of this article, we coniine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus in 
a general way, and which may, perhaps, throw 
light upon the passage in the Atliarvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 


The following narrative is found in MahdWidrata ^ 
i. 178. llir. (to the end of 180): 

King Kartavirva was lord of the sacrifice to the Bhrigus, 
and used to load them with gifts. After his di.itii hn suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
for money. Only some of these, however, a('cede<l to the 
request; others buried their money m the earth, while some, 
again, handed theirs to Brahmans. Then the Ksatriyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that tlici slew every Bhpgu tliev could lay 
hands upon, not cmii s]uiing the child in the mother’s womb. 
One of the women II ht‘Id her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the Kyatri.vas heard of the matter, and approached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother’s side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to cry for mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufTerings undergone by the Bhpgus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole w orld out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean. tt 

Thus the massacre of the Brahinaiias, according to 
this legend, is follow^ed by no expiation— a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with tlie normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of tlie Blirigus as specially 
revengeful. It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and the Pur anas 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the Ksatriyas by the ‘Bhargava* Parasurama.§§ 

* Cf. i i. 19-26 


t A different experience was that of Puloman, who had made 
his suit to Puloma before Bhpgu did so. See Mahdhhdraia^ 1. 6. 

X Cf. art. Agastya, i. 180 f. 

§ Cf. Pischel, in Pischel-Oeldner’s Vcdische Stiidifiji, i 71 f. 

H The Anukr. to the Rigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhfirgavas as authors of hymns: (x. 171), Kavi (i\. 47-49, 

76-70), Kptnu (viii. 79), Uritsiimada (n. 1-3, 8 - 43 , ix. 86 46 - 48 ), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (in. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. OJ, 66, 
67, 16-18, X. 110, 137. 6, 167), Nenia (viii. 100), Prayoga (viii. 
102), Vena (ix. 86, x. 123), Somahuti (ii. 4-7), and Syumara4mi 
(x. 77-78). 

% According to Mahabhdrata, i 66 46, this was Zmjrt, the 
daughter of Mann and the wife of Ch 3 avaria. 

** uru ; whence the son received the name Aurva, ‘ risen from 
the haunch.’ 

ft Where it has eversince remained, a8hell-flre(rflr</am7nMJfc^a, 
vd4amlnala, aurva ; see also Hari\ amsa, 2654 ff.). We have here 
another case of a Bhpgu comiectc<l w illi a fire-legend. 

tt Cf.al8o3faAd6/m7afa,\iii 92 . bhrt{jaoohy aiiro^av^\ 

loke mithydpravddo'yam. 

§§ See especially Mahdbhdrata^ iii. 116-117 ; and for the 
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It is allc^i:c(l, liowcver, in tliese passages that the 
original cause of the feud was that King Kartavirya 
(or his sons) had stolon a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Janiadagni.* l*arasurama, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirya with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jainadagni. Then Parasurama takes an oath 
that ho will extirpate the entire race of the 
K^atriyas, and ‘ thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the K^atriya caste.’ t 
Here, once more, tlie crime perpetrated against 
the offspring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro- 
perty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kartavirya. Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas. J The Ilai- 
hayas and the posterity of Kartavirya, however, 
include also the Talajanghas,§ whom the llhrigus 
are reported to have conquered, a.s the Ahgirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadviija the Vaita- 
havyas.ll But the narrative in MahabhCirata^ 
xiii. 30,11 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Atliarv. v. 19. 1 : bhfigum hinisitvd 
sTinjityd vaitahavydh pdrdhhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should i)erhaps be connected with the epic legends 
just referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
brated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 : ** 

‘ They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for thcin- 
s^ves the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha.’ If 
this interpretation be correct, then the hhfigum of 
V. 19. 1 should be regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni.^ 

As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word hhfigu^ we have already noted that Yaska ' 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it with bhvijjati^ ‘roast,’ 
while according to Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 85. 105, it is 
derived from tne onomatopoeic bhrig, the ‘crack- 
ling’ of tire. Macdonell+J suggests ‘to 

shine.’ Ber^aigne§§ considers the Bhrigu-myth 
of the lligveaa to be merely a more develoi)ed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identilies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn II II and A. Barth, HH the Bhrigus are personi- 
fications of the lightning-dash. Kuhn {op, cit,^ 
13 ff., ^14ff.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhrig2i = (p\^yv, tried to harmonize the 
Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber*** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhfigu and and 

propounded the theory that the tradition (Satapathay 
xi. 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of piimitive Indo- 

English tranRlation and parallel passages see Wilson, Vishi^u- 
PurdT^a, 4. 19 ff 

•According to Bkdgavata-PuiciXLa, ix. 15. 26, both calf and 
co^. 

f Of. iii. 117. 9 (Wilson, op. cit. 23). 

X Of. e.g. iii. 115. 9. 

§ See, e.g., Hariv. 1893, Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 23 ff. 

i Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 84. 15 ff. 

^ Here King Vitaharya, by favour of Bhpgu, becomes a Brah- 
mapa. Hariv. 1893, and Bhag. Pur. ix. 23. 29, call Vitihotras 
the descendants of the Talajanghas and the Haihayas. 

•• Bloomfield’s tr., SBE xiii. 170. 

ft Who in the epic is called RepukA. 

Xt Vedic Mythology, 140: ‘ Etymolo^cally the word bhrigu 
means ‘‘shining,” from the root hkrd), “ to shine ” ‘ See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhrigu-myth. 

$§ Religion vMique, 1878>83, {. 52-66. 

Ill Herabkunft a. Feuera u, d, Gbttertranks (1859), 8ff. 
p MythologUehe StudienA. (1886), 10 ff.]. 

Les Reltgiorni de VInde, Paris, 1885, 8. 

•** See article already quoted, ZDMQ ix. (1855) 242. 


Germanic mythology. ‘ The name Bhrgu,’ he says 
(p. 242), ‘ correftponctft to a nicety with the Greek 
in the name of ^Xeyvas and of the 4>Xe7i5at, 
who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hdl, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
on.’ But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Rigveda will not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell ; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire group of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlcgyas and the Phlegyai ♦ 
with the Indian group connected with Blirigu and 
the Iffirigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly the phonetic parallelism between hlifigu and 
(p\iyv t is a mere coincidence.}: 

Literature. — The literature has been given throughout the 
article. E. SlEG. 

BHUIYA, BHUINYA {‘men of the land,’ 
‘autochthones,’ Skr, bhumi, ‘the land’). — A Dra- 
vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all parts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, ilhuinyar, Bhuiya, Bhumia, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

I, Religion in Bengal, — ^Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deori and 8a(*Tea 
groves known as Deota Sara, dedicated to four 
deities, Dasiim Pat, Bamoni Pat, KoLsar Pat, and 
j Boram. The first three are brethren, but there is 
I some difference of opinion whether Bamoni is a 
male or a female deity. This illustrates tlie vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun, — 
a title also found among the Oraons (q,v.), — and 
he is also worshipped under the name Uharm 
Deota. There is no representation of him, but the 
other gods are to bo found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boram, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing season, with the offering of a white cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are offered to Dasum Pftt 
and to Ids brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are otfered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
tlie grove ; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

The Bhuiyas of South Lohardaga are more advanced in the 
direction of orthodox llinduisni, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, Thakurani Mata, to whom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxious 
minister of their chief, has now become the Hindu Durga, to 
whom a Bhuiya priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
flesh of which is eaten by the worshippers. Besides this, their 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which beset the MuneJAs {q.v.) and Oraons (7.?;.). ‘ To ap- 
pease these ghosts,’ says Risley, * by occasional offerings of fowds 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, is the special function of the 
viUage Pahan, who levies small subscriptions for this sort of 
spiritual insurance. The tribal deities Rikhmun [probably Skr. 
Rishi-nmni, “holy saint”) and Tulsi-hir [“Tulsi, the hero^’] be- 
long to a different and less primitive type. Rikhmun is believed 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe ; while Tulsi-hir was a 
restless and valorous Bhuiya, who made war upon the gods 
until they appeased his wrath by admitting him to divine 
honours. I venture the conjecture that hotb Rikhmun and 
Tulsi-hir are merely transmuted totems.* It seems simpler to 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- and hero- 
worship. And it is well to note that the names of these deities, 
winch must have come from the Hindus, show that the cult 


* See the exhaustive account by Turk, in Roscher, 2378-83. 
f i.e, if any such can he established ; with reference to bhfjjati 
^iip\^ia, fr{go, and bhrdjate = <bh4yio, 4>K6^, fulgeo, ^grare, cf. 
Uhlenbeck, KurzgeJ. etymol. W6rterbuch, 1898, 204 ff. 

X See also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 169 f. 
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must have arisen, or at least have been re-namcd, under Hindu 
influence. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces » — In tlie 
United rrovinces the Bhuiyiis have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduism than their 
brethren in Bengal. Their chief deity is Kali, 
who, as in the case of Thakurani Mata, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Pauri or Pahari Devi of the Bhuiyas of 
Singhbhum. Kali’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. Tney also 
worship, by the agency of the baigd (wh. see), the 
dih, or village gods, and the Earth -goddess Dharti 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Laliang Bir, wlio 
is propitiated by the rite of fire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the liero, is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or hy rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in the rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
a dance round a brancli of the Karaina tree (Antho- 
cephalus cadamba) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed hy a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the haghauty a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariyari Devi, ‘ the 
Mother-goddess of greenery,* and to her the baigd 
otters a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship in the true sense of the term. 

Literaturb.— For Benjcal : Dalton, Descriptivs Ethnology, 
1872, p. 141 f. ; Risley, Tn ben and Cantes, 1891, i. 116 f. : Hunter, 
Onnm, 1872, ii. 144. For the iJnited Provinces : Crooke, Tnben 
and Castes of the North-Western rrovinces and Otidh, new ed. 
1800, li. 80 ff. W. CKOOKE. 

BHUTAN. — Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles, its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east liy Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin of the people is uncertain. The most likely theory 
is that the country was orijfinally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tiliet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, ex<-ept 
those who were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants bear unmistakable trace of close alHnity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more strikinj^; the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of inlerininglmg with the darke" pc'oples of the plains, 
and of the influence of more unhealthy regions. Comparatively 
few Bhutanese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains. These have of late jrears been largely occupied by 
Nepali immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same as those of their land of origin (see Nepal). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110,000 — 
80,000 Bhutanese, 30,000 Nep&lis (with a few hundred Lepchos 
from Blkkim) — is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness or the 
people are expressed by a Tibetan proverb : ‘ In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.* Might has been right. The 
Government officers are usually unsalaried, with 
the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
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of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but polyandry and other vicious customs 
have prohably nad greater inttuence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion witli Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brotliers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment otticeis sometimes keep wives in different 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
)rohibited by the rulers. The mariiage tie is 
oosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people sutlering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large. Woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her stiaie 
of the work of the house and tlie field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief aniuseinents are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaiicious, .and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, tliey are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. Foi continiianee 
in theft the penalty is to lose the riglit hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted by 
drowning in a ri\er. lleligious exercises are well 
attended to. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no pro- 
gress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 
Personal cleanliiu'ss is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Mah.araja, and the notable change 
which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza- 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unilication of 
power in the hands of the Maharftja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled state will beneficially atteet 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of i)olyan(lr 3 % there 
is every prospect of tlieir becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, ana forceful race, and of the country 
entering upon a career of prosperity before un- 
known. Dunng the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw tliemselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

Litiraturb. — See the literature referred to at the end of next 
article. J. A. GRAHAM. 

BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN. — BhutAn, or 
more correctly ‘Bhotiln* {i.e, ‘the end of Bhot 
[or Tibet*], the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Bengalis of the British Indian province boidering 
it), is a large independent principality situated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 
valleys are sparsely peopled by a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which calls itself ‘Duk-pa* (spelt 
hBrng-pn)y a term wliich is also employed to 
denote the form of Lamaism that is professed in 
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the country. The Duk*pa Buddhism, as found in 
Bhot&ii, where it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive unreformed type of Lamaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the way of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of 6akya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning; of the 17th cent. A.D. a Lama from 
the adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Bhot&n at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied the country. This Lftma, 
named Z’ab-drung ]>Iag-dbah inam-rgyal, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of tlie Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhottaese Grand 
Lftma, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dharina Rdjd, or 
* Religious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rule, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a newly-born male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a ‘ re-incar- 
nation ’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temporal 
concerns, and is called Deb’Edjd, or ‘Provincial 
Regent or Governor’; and he seems usually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentious and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : ‘ Chief 
of tlie Realm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvati [the Hindu goddess of learning] in learn- 
ing, Cliief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolvd^ 
of Sins, and Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lftmaisra is an 
off’shoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
Kar-gyu-pa, who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Milaraspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaining magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lftmaism {Nying^ma), This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called insnired ‘revelation’ 
alleged to have been unearthed oy a Lama named 
Sah-gyas-glin, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit-worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful w'hether any even of 
^hese are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, and that of the head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons (Duk) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title ‘ Duk-pa.’ 
The Bhotftnese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed off the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho’, which is the 
residence of the Dharma Raja and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 500. In British 
Bhotrm there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot oe stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 6000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also a consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 


Litrraturb.— Sir A. Eden, RepL Mission to Bhotan^ 1873; 
W. Griffith, Journals^ 1847 ; Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals^ 1854, i. 136, 872; Sir C. R. Markham, Mission of 
Bogle and Manning ^ 1876, pp. Iv, 27, etc. ; S. Turner, Embassy 
to the Court of the Teskoo Lama in Tibet, 1806, pp. 313, etc. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 1899, pp. 246-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, pp. 44, 65, 68, 226, 242, 284, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 

L. A. Waddell. 


BIBLE. 

[W. Sand AY.] 

The word ‘ Bible ’ has come to mean substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur’an 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we speak 
of ‘ the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant 8im})ly ‘ books ’ in the 

E lural ; rd. was a particular collection of 

ooks, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of the word goes back to the prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 jb.C.); cf. 1 Mao 12*. When 
the Greek was transliterated into Latin, it 

came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 

The earliest example of this use known to the writer is that 
fifiven by Sir James Murray, OED, s.v. ; it occurs in a library 
catalog^ue of the 9th cent (liocker, Catal. Biblioth. Anhq 
p 42, cf. p. 172) Jerome used the term bibliotheca [sacra] (du 
Cange, 8,v ) — an expressive designation of tiie ‘ divine library ' 
compressed into a single volume ; and tins term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op. cit. pp. 4, 18, 16, 17, 24, 43, 69, 60, etc.). The word char- 
acteristic of Cossiodorus (c. 487-580) is pandectes ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandects in 533, and Cassiodorus 
hiB Institutes about 644. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
written, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. After 
the invention of writing, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, If not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of religion, the 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The graphic scene (Jer 86) in which 
Jehoiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward appearance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, tnat of the Qrseco- 
Boman empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
books was papyrus (2 Jn^'^^) ; and it is probable that most of the 
books of NT were originally written on papvrus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2 Ti 4^^). But alike in the case of 
OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written in slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held in both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at a time, and was rolled up with the left hand and unrolled 
with the right as it wai read. 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, os 

g iven in tlie Talmud {{Baba bathrd, 14) and still observed in 
[erman and French M^S, the order of the Prophetical Books is 
that of length : Jer., Ezek., Is., Min. Proph., corresponding to 
each other as 24 ; 21 : 19 : 17 (Budde). [In like manner in NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that of length.] 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name to wrong authors, 
e.g. several anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions) 
added to the prophecy of Zechariah, etc. 

The Chrifitian Bible then was a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external description, but only 
external. It is of more importance that both 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 
ested for both OT and NT. And when we have 
one so, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
dav. In other words, the main treatment of our 
subject will naturally be historical, but the linal 
summing up will be rather doctrinal ; and the 
history should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 

It should be explained at the outset that in what follows the 
broad results of criticism, as at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analysis of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books as is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is practically drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
B.O. 621 ; those portions of the literature which assume the 

single authorized centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for so lon^, and they 
have been so closely and severely tested in the daily work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the nresent writer they must be regarded as verified 
and establishcQ. The standard for most English students is 
substantially that of Driver, Introd. to the Literature of the 
OT (cited as LOT ; from 1891). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative) side is Dr. Orr’s Problem of the OT (from 1906). The 
present writer has much sympathy with Dr. Orr’s view of the 
religious character and use of OT ; indeed, it is part of the 
purpose of this art to show that a view not essentially dis- 
similar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facts by some in Great Britain and by a greater number on the 
Continent. It is also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orr’s 
position 18 permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to his have been proved to be untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art. is that on its literary and 
nistorioal side the Bible must be studied like an^r other book 
{e.g. like Livy, or like the mediicval chronicles, which supply a 
better parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it docs 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
as a religious revelation, the Bible is only on the same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and what there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and students of Comparative Religion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) have really brought the question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. It would bo truer to say that recent 
years nave seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criticized. 

I. History of OT. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 

We begin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
speaking, did the hooks of OT come to be written ? 
It is iust on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, a.id those most nearly 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 

(1) Fragments of ancient Song . — There is more 
analogy than we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the beginnings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 
generalization broadly laid down that all national 
literatures began witli poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true ; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of all, those of Bal)ylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, by the 
resemblance between the bards of the Odyssey, 
Phemius and Demodocus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftfiins, and the fragments of 

S rimitive song preserved in the Bible. The 
ifl’erence is due simply to the different condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 


almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well (Nu 21^^*^®, 
jpr 5 ii. 16 ) ^nd the character of the songs is just 
what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utteraiKies of the natural man : laments for the 
dead (2 Sam exultation over the fallen 

foe (Gn 4^, 1 Sam 2P^), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu 2127-5^^ 23’^), or of the backward and faithless 
friend (Jg 5^^* and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful ally (Jg 5^*** even though stained with 
treachery (ib. vv.^^-Ji?). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God : the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 2P^ 1 S 18*’ 25*®) ; Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing (Jg S****®**’**^). This im- 
plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
refeience in Jg 6** ®). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, i.e. *of the 
Upright,’ apparently a book in which were sung 
the deeds or the heroes or worthies of Isiael, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of the covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord ’ ( Jg 5**) were the acts 
of His covenanted succour. 

(2) Continnous history in Prose . — The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger l)ody, have 
come down to us embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are found. 
By the time of David a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reigns of Davia and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 S 9-20, with which should go 1 fc 1. 2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor, — recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another, — that more 
than one leading scholar (e.q. Budde after Duhm) 
has tracked it to ‘ the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,’ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the coiisjiiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathoth (1 K 2^®). 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well be taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a continuation backwards of the narrative 
of 2 S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far back as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called Jahwist 
(known by the symbol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J* J-* etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to supiiose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages. These writers are usually anony- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became established among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks. 

When once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
in the Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the inlliience of the prophets, who 
by this time had become powerful. We know that 
the prophets joined together in bands or companies, 
and it IS not impossible that the writing of history 
may have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kaiitzsch, ‘ Rel. of Israel,’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 
656**). It is interesting to possess two lines of tradi- i 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of sepaiate I 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in j 
n.C. 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets of the earlier period , — 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. 'riiey reflect the national 
character, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning <leceit ami fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and ulealued biographies of the jiatriarchs : 
they are still more jirominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges ; and they aie ])romim‘nt even 
in the life of Saul and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can sec that the 
religion of Israel as yet very imperfectly 

moralized ; and it was by no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees ; it tolerated the use and worship of images 
(‘ teraphim,’ Gn 31i»- 84^ 176 ^ 1 y pji 3 . « ephod ’ 

[possibly], Jg 8 '-^ 17® ‘strange gods,’ Gn 

35^ Jos 242 /4. 23) 

These things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearly 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
helps to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out- 
side himself. It was not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
obliged to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the background. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It was in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn 50^). We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 
proportion as the prophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such : contrast, e. the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy in the 


earlier version (1 S 9^-10'® j 39 - 7 ». ub-is. 

14) and in the later (1 S 7. 8 . 12 . 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a dehiiite and predomi- 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called ‘writing Prophets.’ 
I’rophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases the 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1 S 10®‘^®). The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 7^“^ 
121-25) These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this may have come with the 
general advance of civilization; in the court of 
David and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (2 IS 8 ^®, 1 K4® KVm). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
])rophecy. There was a higher form of prophecy 
and a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves with repeating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight of religion. Such a lower truth was the 
doctrine that had grown up of an impending 
judgment, a ‘day of the Lord,’ upon the heathen, 
it arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He would one day avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would be turned 
I against Israel itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3 ^ 5^^ 20 ga 77-9 ^ 2 . 3 91 - 4 )^ As this 
announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatural that the pro])hct should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
might be veiitied by the event. We know that 
they were so vcrifiecT, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. These were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gone 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise. An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
j made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to be 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the world. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and Buttering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal experience (Hos 1-3, Ezk 24, 
and we may surely add Is 63), they were always 
above the highest level of their surroundings, and 
the truths brought out in them form a continuous 
revelation. 

(4) The history of Law as far as the Deiitcronomic 
Refomnation, —The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing the irnjxn Lance that it did 
to the work of Moses. We repeated ly find the lines 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the bdief to which it gave 
expression may be more correctly described as 
Henotheism than as Monotheism— although, that 
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is, it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the ab^lute assertion 
that there was no God but one — it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotlieisni. The Deuteronomic * Hear, 0 Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,* is only a step 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taught Moses. 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though tlie account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu with the other songs in the 

same cliapter (vv.^^* 27-8oj^ for both Ex 15 and Nu 
23. 24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus are idealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
G.auls bears to the nairative of the llannibalic 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East tlie indistinct 
memory of a gi eat destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was very natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind— thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
volcano — that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it came about that, when the moie 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan. * And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken, — and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose, — 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imagination of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses : 

‘What is this thing that thou doest to the people? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even ? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God ; when 
they have a matter, they come unto me ; and I judge between 
a man and his neighbour, and 1 make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises : 

‘ Be thou for the people to God- ward, and bring thou the 
causes unto God : and thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, 

* This is one of the current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmans 
{Exp. 1908, pp. 118 ff., 193 ff., 846 ff.) and defended by Prof. G. A. 
Smith (t6. p. 254 ff.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens : and let them judge the people at all seasons : and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall ludge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thyself^ and they shall bear the burden with thee.* 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
a remarkable extent the true features of the method 
by which Moses wielded his authority. If w'e 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs y or ‘ elders ’ ; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know about the 
much older Babylonian (?ode of {Jammurabi, it 
would not be at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of his laws to writing. And these laws 
might well be the nucleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can be 
marked off as such is tlie so-called * Book of the 
Covenant* (Ex 20^2-23^). We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. The Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezia. 

For us it is more important to notice the land- 
mark formed hy the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel ; there is none in regard to which there 
seems to be a clearer division between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus desciibed lu a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

* And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders 
of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the king uent up to the house 
of the Lord, and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants 
of Jenisalein with him, and the ]>ri('bts, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and gi cat : and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood on the 
platform (KViii), and made a covenant before the lx>rd, to 
walk after the Ivord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in this book : and all the people stood to the covenant ’ 
(2 K 231 »). 

We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike — the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people — accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine w ill, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves. This is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,* which means ‘ authoiitative,’ * and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a ‘landmark in the history,’ but we 
do BO only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24*‘® (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 20“-23^% or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only repiesent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole coniniunity of that wdiich W'as con- 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
wdiich we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given— as oracular responses from 
God. The law^s given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and tliey 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Of. e«p. Zahn, Grundnss d. Ge6ch. d. NT Kanom'^, p. 10. 
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coming from God. In j)recisely the same way 

S amnnirabi is lepresentt'd as ‘receiving his laws 
om the seated siiii-god Samas, the judge of 
heaven and earth* (Johns, Oldest Code, p. ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, but at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted ; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth? 

(5) The later stages of History, Prophecy, and 
Law. — We have seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, and 
receiving a permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even hero (a.s in 
the Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modem 
oint of view, which expects tliat history shall 
e history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written wdth 
a purpose ; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal of w'orship, get the upjier hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of coniiiiunication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priestly 
regulations for worship aie e<jually invested ^\lth 
an oracular form ; they are piesented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. 8o the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive products, which miglit at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply u]K)n the historical writings. The 
same school >\hich produced Deuteronomy — a 
coalition, as it wonhJ seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which ju'ophet wore the garb of 
priest or jniest the garb of ])rophet — be.sides its 
great work in the sj)here of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate ])laces. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judge it. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history, (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pent«ateuch (the Priests’ 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Haliy Ionia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘ book of t he law ’ 
which 'Ezra brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the j^ear B.c. 444. Hy the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexatouch. (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah api)ear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical writing is similar, though 
not quite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


fervour of the Deuteronomic school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, expressing itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematizea law ; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical ; such warmth as there is 
in Chron. is thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great figures stand out, both 
belonging to tlie period of the Exile ; Ezekiel (c. 
592-570 B.c. ), ana the so-called ‘Second Isaiah’ 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., Mai., Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (Is 24-27, 
Zee 8-14) now bound uj) with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this pciiod. It 
must not be supposed tliat all the laws which are 
thus put on record represemt actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system ; the writers do not hesitate to set down 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. Hut even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both leaders 
and people. Tlie proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests’ Code were 
evidently modelled upon those with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged Jind yet more solemn, and 
the eft'ect i»roved to bo more lasting. 

(6) The Hagiographa \ (\.) P salt ns, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature, (iii.) other BooJes. — The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic spirit, 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent expression not only in the prophetic 
writings nroper, but also in the laws and institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prophetic writings em- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception— gradually becoming still higher 
and purer — of the being and cliaracter of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially the same spirit and the 
same principles which took eflect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve as a standing example of 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
which were the outcome of the siiirit that we have 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expresWl itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature. 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation reached their 
fullest development ; but the consequences were 
felt over a wider area ; indeed the prophetic spirit 
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(if, for short, we may call it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings — KUhuhxm or II agio- 

f rapJia, These again fall into three classes: (i.) 

^salms of David (so called), with the addition — 
outside the stricter Canon — of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called); (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and — 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon — the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach ; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks off the three greater poetical works ; Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, ana the so-called ‘Five liolls’ — 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccl. (J^oheletli), Esther — which 
were read respectively at the five church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah. For our 
purpose it may be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

(\.)rsalvis . — Although the Psalms are notcreative 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law — 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without — they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion ; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life. If Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may bo described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer — with the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying before God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religious literature of 
Babylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them — and to claim beyond 
possibility of dispute or question — an unique place 
in religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
reached the presence of its God. 
rom the beginnings of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distinct strains in which the poet 
speaks : he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
as an individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion ; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not help expressing the collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But this 
was a different thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken uj) and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. Tliere is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘ the hymn-book of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time when the sclf-consciou^^ness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to us 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, we 
should be inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may be a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes supposed, under 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations. 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature . — The history of the so- 
called ‘Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ‘ wise 
men ’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18^®). Practically this class is found 
in all rising civilizations ; there was a natural 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the nciglibouring nations as well as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 49'^, Ob®, cf. Job 
2“); and so, too, had Egypt and the ‘childien of 
the east’ (1 K 4®®^*)* I*^ Israel no one equalled 

King Solomon in fame (1 K 4®®-^^). This fame 
led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr D 10^ 25M, just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go back to 
this early date. The ‘ wisdom ’ of the Hebrews 
dillercd from the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of pla(;e in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philohophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture ; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
in His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 8, Job 28). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were in tiie first instance a natural spontaneous 
product of the soil ; it was only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treated as a form of 
literature. As such they became more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on ; they begin 
with short ana pithy sayings, and only gradually 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, as 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in tlie Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the inlluence of the 
Diaspora, and through it of Greek philosophy 
It is in this direction especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is a Jewish product, also late, of a 
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frame of iiniid not nmch represented in Hebrew 
literature — the tendency to scepticism and pessim- 
ism, which is, however, kept within bounds bj 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. Tins 
book no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But we may be 
glad that this type too should have received its 
consecration. For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting (Kc 7** *). 

(iii.) Other Books . — We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most imjmrtant 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, which becomes what we now call ‘ aj>oca- 
lyptic.* It had Jiad some precursors in the older 
j)ioplietic books (especially Is 24-27 and Joel) ; but 
fiom the time of the Maccabees onwards the new 
type definitely took the place of the old. It was 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into the more distant future ; it is persistentl}'^ 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, 
mythological — in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in j»art from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only liook of its class which found its way 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the suffering saints in the 
great persecution of Antio< hus E])iphanes. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
date. 4 p]zra and Apoc. of Baruch were called 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.T), 70. But it does not follow that 
every apocalyptic writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Di. Charles lias recently shown good 
reasons for assigningthe Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to the 
comparatively calm and settled time of John 
Hyreanus (B.c. 135 - 100 ). 

Another special qenre, which we find distributed 
among different sections of the Canon as the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale — instructive in 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would be the very 
pleasing idyllic story of Ruth, the deeper leligious 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at mairiage festivities. 

2. Formation of the OT Canon. — We have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
bool^ composed along the lines of the different 
branches of Hebrew literature. We have tried — 
very roughly — to put the several books into their 
places in the history of this literature, and to 
indicate tlieir general relations to similar pheno- 
mena among the neighbouring nations. We 
might call tliis the ‘ natural history ’ of the first 
part of the Bible. We have indeed, it may be 
iioped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way 
from having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point 
which we have reached and the further point 
which marks the completion of OT as a oody 


of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages ; (i.) the collection of the books into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
investing of tliis volume with certain attributes 
by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred, 
llie first is an external process raising only, or at 
least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
sions — the number of books to be included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality— the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purposes it may be well to take our 
start from a point wliich happens to stand out 
distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son oi Sirach, commonly known as FZcclesi- 
asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the book, which he 
translated into Greek about the year B.C. 130. 
The younger writer refers several times to the 
religious literature of liis nation. He speaks 
of it always under three heads ; ‘ whereas many 
and great things have been delivered unto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps’; ‘my grandfather 
Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers ’ ; ‘ not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
books.’ 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon . — The threefold 
division, as we have iust seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of booKs embraced within a larger 
unity. The three collections appear to have 
succeeded each other in order of time, and the 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The live books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.c. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that we associate with the names of Ezra and 
Neheiiiiah. The final collection and codification 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant past or produced to give roundness and 
completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
the new class of scribes. The marking oil’ of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than this, 
J supplying in addition parts of the Book of Joshua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. F’rom the point or view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah the main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re-establishment of 
the people under stable conditions ; for them, 
history as such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception— the very highest — of the obliga- 
tion of law, the origin of which they believed to 
be in tlie fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
l>ecame the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
the Projdiets, when they came to be added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Philo [oh. after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
to it. 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the I^iopliels we go down about two centuries 
to c. 200 B.C. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted with the 
Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews, 1 and 2 Sam. 
and 1 and 2 Kings were contained in single rolls 
and were not divided ; so that there were four 
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‘Former Propliets,’ as they were called (Josh., 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘ Latter Prophets’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., XU.), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by B.C. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration or ‘ the Twelve Prophets ’ in 
Sir 49^^ (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from al)out B.C. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
predecessors (Ezk Is 44’ 461® 48^, Zee !«• 

The actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale) ; but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly proplietic, a practical exemplification 
of Jer 18^* ^ 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro- 
duced his grandfather’s work to his countrymen 
and othcis in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in i)rocess ot formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, paitly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘otlier books,’ ‘rest of the books'), partly 
from the fact that tlie Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44. 74. 79. 88 may probably be set down as 
Maccabjran) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.c. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.C. 70-40) could no longer 
be included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon . — It was 
in the course of the 1st cent. B.C. that the process 
of a<ldiiig books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end. Edifying hooks went on being com- 
po.sed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora^ 
but by degrees tliere grew up a reluctance to 
place them on the same footing with the older 
Scriptures. It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained streiigtli sunicient to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.C. 70-40 was 
niarkeil off from tlie Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities— in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing — were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite or their efi’orts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from tlie fieedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apocryphal were still quoted in 
XT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of J erusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cocliba (a.d. 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. A^iba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at la.st formally sanctioned and 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work oy which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion. i. 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artnxerxes 
(B.C. 465-424 ; but Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon, p. 161 n.); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticism abroad, the real date of many 
books being forgotten ; but the principle of author- 
ity co-ex tensive with inspiration was definitely 
allirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
tlie number of the books was twenty- four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Ileb. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time ; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a j^rovince of Egypt 
(to cabout B.C. 198), though it did not entirely 
cease, was loosened, and the Clreek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest strength was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by tiie schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, dillering 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord- 
ing to subject, was adopted ; and other edifying 
books were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An ad<l it tonal proof that, even when the list of books was 
provisKnially formed, it was not so fixed as it afterwards 
became, is supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the I.XX 
with the Heb. shows many marked variations ; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as l>an., Esther, K/.ra, 
Tobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And it is in full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent a d. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, espec ially by I^agarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not onl.v the trivial peculiantiei 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
Story current m Arabic expressly statcil that the extant MSS 
were all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where B. A^iba met his death. 

(3) The idea of the Canon. — Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jew s, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case ? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of OT as in a special sense the Word of 
God ? Our next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted aoctnne. 

(a) Ground of the idea. — -When we speak of the 
Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe tne prophetic message. The prophet 
w\as regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mina by direct 
Divine influence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece ; his own personality dropped out of sight ; 
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he prefaced what he had to say by the formula, 

* Thus saith the Lord.* 

This conception was wide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, e.g. 
of Delplii or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the belief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together (e.o. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8tn and 7th cents, n.c.) 
exercised a benolieent inlluence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods {e,g, the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. I'liere is a great interval between 
phenomena like these and the conlident burning 
faith of the Ilcb. proj)hets and their unflinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of (iod and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and degrees 
between the lower and the higher forms of Ilcb. 
prophecy, it is only right to remember that the 
higlier forms triumphed so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical books that the existence of 
the lower forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet w'as a man with a message from 
God ; and at lirst this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally that 
it was preserved by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in writing (e.g, 2 S 12^'®, 1 K 11^"^^). 
But a time came wlien (as we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
j)ro])hccies ; and it is in this w ay that the corpus 
of prophetic writings has survived and confronts 
us with permanent w'itness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of pro])hecy belonged to the spoken word, 
and the written word dia but add to this tlie 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition w^as of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or provi- 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy as the most Wpical and central of 
those which made of the OT a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
which they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and w e can see in them the 
psychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is laid bare before 
ns to a degree that hardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophet ic 
period is also to a large extent pre-historic. Such 
knowledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of tjie earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the epoch-making character of that 
work. We have already hinted (p. 564 f.) at the 
general coiicejition that we are led to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophecy 
which was not only the continuation or a work 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the greatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum - total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a significance that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure. 

The Heb. people were therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses ; and if, on the score 
of ciiticism, w'c are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical value 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
down to us, there are none to be made from the 
proportions of the dim but grand figure which 
looms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplished through this in many ways most 
colossal of His human ministers. It is therefore 
not without reason that the Law lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in which it is not. We may 
understand this from the way in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
historical importance of Moses was abundantly 
recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and defined, because 
there was no necessity for such discussion. It 
was simply taken for granted as the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this new law there should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is the ‘ evangelical 
prophet* in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses ; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must be allowed that, as compared with these 
two great divisions, the Law and tlie Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement* should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple- 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were tc strike out the Psalms ! The sense of what 
that gap M^ould mean may bring home to us the 
value of the Psalter in the scheme of Revelation. 
And, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should be very loath to incur. And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering oi a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be spared. 

These outlying books may be described as ex- 
amples of ‘ applied religion.* Some are higher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentary, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spiritual 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its fecial mission from God. 

(6) Extension of the idea, — So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the growth of the 
Hebrew literature and of the special cjualities 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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with those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, hut they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
generally, is apt to be unequal in its different narts. 
The doctrinal conception of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of reflexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

Wo have been trying to analyze those elements 
in the original Scriptures which caused them to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mind turns back upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural : a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God; does it not follow that it 
must be also nerfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its parts, a finished whole from 
which nothing coula be subtracted and to which 
nothing could be added? These consequences did 
not really follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in ef fecit identical with that formulated 
by the Kabbis in the first century of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at being 
scientific ; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison with the original 
facts. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is inftallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verilied, the other cannot. 

{c) Canonicai and AyounjphaL — The technical 
term used by the Rabois, where we say that a 
book ‘is canonical,’ is that it ‘defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another way of saying that it is 
sac.red ; the person using it must ue ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘ under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 
pels him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
Our word ‘ canonical ’ is less expressive ; it only 
means that the book is ‘on tne list,’ i.e. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, was the earliest Greek use ; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘ canonical ’ is ‘ apoc- 
ryphal,’ which means, properly, ‘ hidden, or with- 
drawn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘ hidden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘ hidden ^because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. We can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 
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one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other. 
A number of books were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
only for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were suppressed or withdrawn, for the converse 
reason, because they were thought to be pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism ; and the writings in question 
were in the first instance more particularly the 
Jewish Apocalypses (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruen). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind were composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct oi)position to them on the 
pjirt of the Rabbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D. Judaism more and more turned 
its back upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Cliristian writers (Origen and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
with J udaisin ; and so it came about that what 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with tlie Reformers. And the 
word ‘ apocryphal,’ which began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a bad one ; esoteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded ; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically every tiling that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
by side, with a ceitain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself difl’erent shades of opinion 
prevailed in different quarters. The Reformed 
CJhurches were the most thoroughgoing ; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome ; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term ‘ deutero-canonical ’ — an invention of Sixtus 
Senensih in 1566. 

Litkratu RE.— A nion}? the most recent and instructive works 
on the subject of this article are : Budde, Gesch. d. althsbr. 
Litteratur^ with Appendix on the Apocryplia and Pseudepi- 
tcrapha by Bertholet (Leipzi}?, 1908) [Budcie’s Kanon d. AT 
(1900) IS more restricted in scope] ; Gunkel, * Die isr. Literatur * 
(in Kultur d, Geaenwart^ Berlin and Leipzig, 1906) ; Cornill, 
KMeH. in d. A 2’ (from 1891 ; 6th ed., 1908); Hblscher,A’^anont«cA 
u. Apokryph (Leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed. by 
Kautzsch, with tne nelp of other scholars, Die lleiliqe Schrift 
d. AT (1894; 2nd ed. be}<un m 1908), and h\8 Apokryphen u, 
Vseudepigraphen (1900), are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work in Driver’s hitiod, to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891); for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892) ; and a translation (by B. W. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1805). Excellent 
editions of the Apocalyptic wntinj^s have been supplied by 
Charles ; and Swete’s Jntrod to the OT in (Oeek (1900) is 
full of exact infonnation as to the relation of the Heb. and Or. 
Bibles. The present writer’s Hampton Jieotures on Inspiration 
(from 1893) may perhaps still be referred to. The reader will 
also naturaJly consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, the West* 
minster series, the Century Bible, eU' ) 

IL History of JSfT. 

In two points the history of NT resembles that 
of OT. Both proceeded in tlie first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘ pneiiiiiatic ’ or in- 
spired men, and yet both uere written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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instance (Apoc. of St. John) the attitude of the 
writer of the NT work is veiy like that of an OT 
T)roi)lietor apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 
by tlie old name as a ‘prophecy.* But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were ditierent and peculiar. And before going 
further we must try to e^njlain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written. — 
( 1 ) The Epistles,— (y) Of St, Paul, — The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Cliristian Religion were all 
past and over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career ; the late comer Paul had joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of nlanting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lands. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up wdtii pleaching and church-founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13‘‘-"14^), but has not left 
beliind it any literature that is now’ extant. 
AnotJier journey had begun and Avas some way 
advanced — it would be about the year A.D. 51 — 
w’heii a letter w’as written, followed by a second, 
wdiich are both in our possession (1 and 2 Thess. ). 
These two L})istle8 are the lirst beginnings of NT. 
It is highly ])robable that other letters nad been 
written by St. Pcaul before them ; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul w’as evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural w ay. But really the W'onder is, 
not that sucli letters should have perished, but 
that the tw'o of which w e have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure of the 
strength of the impression which the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contempoiaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among w hom he moved, tliat 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
but that they well deserved to be prized and 
treasured. As correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to corrcs])ondence : the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them ; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or his converts 
wrote to him, a>>king for guidance in the new 
relations upon w’hich they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul himself w'as no common man. It was not 
for nothing tliat his previous career should have 
been so eventful ; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under- 
gone the shock of his conversion, and that after 
it he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
rellexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leading 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles and 
prophets and teachers who w’ere full of the Holy 
Ghost. lie himself in marked degree was full of 
the Holy (ihost and of power (1 Co 2^), and the 
effect of tliis was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
w’hich he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
was that, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to be, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a trivial way. Behind all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight ; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness and force. And behind 


St. Paul’s wTiting there was always the whole 
man ; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to be remembered that, when 
we speak of spiritual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological processes ; we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from tne living 
God. This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.* He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at w^ork in St. Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, i,e, 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Resurrection. The fires were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
effect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
which was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all ; or rather, not a single wave 
but a succession of waves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to be continuous. St. Paul himself 
did but share in this. He knew perfectly well 
that whatever endowment he himself possessed 
was not self-generated ; it was not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement which 
required extraordinary expression. It was a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call wlien it once came to him was irresistible ; 
it was useless to fight against it; as he himself 
says, a necessity was laid upon him (1 Co 9^®). 
The necessity came from the Spiiit of Christ. 
We cannot do better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if we wish to understand what tlie work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ was. It is true that 
tins working took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14) ; 
they were attended by physical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should affect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modern writers 
•speak as though this were the sum of the whole 
matter, and as though we from the lofty platform 
of the discijdine of science could afford to look 
dov/n upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
they may be in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves ; they are so far from being 
the sum of the whole matter that they are only 
as it were the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. Look, again we may say, at St. Paul’s 
Epistles. How much is there in them of the 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick ? These 
things certainly are implied, but they are behind 
the scenes; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that is not behind the scenes. 
He himself put these phenomena into their right 
place, though he did not under- value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, expression of 
that mighty force which possessed his whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a sense of the true 
proportions of things, we shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
‘Great Epistles’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just so mucli as we see ; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident— of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
accident — what kind of subject-matter the inspira- 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving force 
is at woik in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. 13. 15; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all tlie time ; 
but it is this same inspiration dealing with lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We mean by it the evidence of indwelling Deity 
in man. We no longer suppose that this indwell- 
ing Deity imparts infallibility to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modern point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which Ave are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head ; and 
these head -notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles or St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modern man, when he has found it, goes 
on his way rejoicing, like one that lindeth goodly 
pearls. 

It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea w^as definite enough, 
but it did not correspond with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, all of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in the management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp ot a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as Ave have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed ; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10^®). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten, pp. 165-167) ; in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason is that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmann) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christian era, 
t\A;o distinct types of letters : the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to delinite persons, and the ‘ epistle,’ 
Avhicli was a more formal composition intended for 
a wider public, though for literary reasons couched 
in the form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the existence of itiis species of composition may 
have had some slight influence upon St. Paul, and 
Still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders ; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. groAV spontaneously out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance \Mth the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
wouUi not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a dillerent fooling in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of (dearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole body of 
Pauline Epp., but whose doubts have met with no support 
from the best authorities, and may now be regarded as 
deflnitely silenced, there wouki be a first class of seven Epp. 
which may be set aside as practically certain (I Thess , Koiii., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess. and Col., which are indeed questioned, but on 
very inbulhcient grounds. There is more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insuMicient reason, for hesitation as to Eph ; and 
pel haps a little more again as to the three so-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 

(ii.) Other Epistles. — The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come doAvn 
to us : Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. I’aul him- 
self, but by a writer of a kindred sjiirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings folloAv as it Avere in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul had never lived or had never 
Avritten, the force of circumstances Avoiild have 
brought into being a genus scrihendi corre.spond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles ; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation Avhich his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co gave both a stimulus 

and a model for imitation. The Ep. to IlebreAvs 
is indeed a letter (13’-"“^®), but it partakes more 
of the character of another class of Avriting that 
Ave have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit. p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St. Paul Avas 
not naturally a Avriter, but a man of thought and 
action who Avas driven into Avriting ; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews Avas a practised stylist, Ave may 
believe Avith some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cast his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric, 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles — 1 Pet., 
1 Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
Avide and vague address of the tAvo that have 
addresses: 1 Pet. is destined for ‘the elect Avho 
are sojourners of the Dispersion ’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Elinor ; Janies ‘ to the 
twelve tribes Avhich are of the Dispersion.’ Per- 
haps in the first case a foAv copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churclies, but in the 
second case the address A\ould amount to little 
more than a formula for miblication ; we may 
suppose that copies Avould be given to strangers 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Apostle, and that Avould be all. 1 Jn. has no 
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epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of tlie second pers. plur. ; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe,. When this is said, 
it is not intended that the writer deliberately 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un- 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 
2 and 3 Jn. are genuine letters on a small scale. 
2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com- 
positions, which appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. 

1 Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., but it also l^rrows directly 
from some of these (e,g, Rom., P"ph.)in parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativeness prevents the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. James supplies a judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and its moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere. 1 Pet. deals with profounder prob- 
lems in a profounder spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the principles on which 
the Church was administered oy its leaders. W^e 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess, p. 125 f.). 1 Jn. in like manner 

is a lit pendant to the Fourth Gospel, and comes 
with all the impressive weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Epp., while they 
reflect delinite local conditions, aie also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Ileb. IS anonymous : the questiofi both as to its author- 
ship and as to the community to which it was addressed is 
intricate and difficult to brinfj to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep is very early 
(Clem. Rom.); and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is equally early proof 
of the existence of Ep, of James ; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2 and 3 Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and thev go with 1 Jn. as Philem. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepi- 
graphic writings that boar the name of St. Peter (along with 
Qosp., Apoc., and Preaching of Pet ). But that does not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esp. ch. 1 and 3®-!®). Beyond 
some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
its ongin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of 1 Pet., Ja., 
1, 2, 3 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not he is to 
be identified with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet. and Ja. 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

Litbelaturb. — As to Ilebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through Lk. or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Grig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 
guess of Luther’s. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
been made by Harnack, ZNTW (1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physicmn (1908), p. 301 ff. The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H, Cnase in Hostings' 
DJJ lii. 779 ; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the coin- 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, Thess, (1908) p. 125 f. 

(2) The Go^els and Acts, — We have seen in 
what an ineiaental and spontaneous manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable uimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writings peculiar to Christianity. To under- 
stand them we must consifler how th^ too arose. 
For the first years after the Lord’s Resurrection 
there wa.s no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master’s speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intenser hope begin to subside. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord, 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in wliich they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
but by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT. They are in any case the most archaic 
thing in tlie whole volume. In these chapters 
it might be said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes; the Benedictus, 
for example, is composed entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
Christian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing, — and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written, — 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small and 
private circle; and they must for a number of 
years have been confined to that circle. Not until 
St. Luke came across them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts than in the case of St. Luke. Tliere are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more leason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the conver- 
gence of those two traditions, otherwise so indepen- 
dent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to be 
concerned, witli that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which tliere were a number of living witnesses. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin bv setting down 
their recollections in writing. They doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
tliey also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. Jhit the motive at 
work at iirst was not wliat wo should call liistorical 
or biographical. It was exactly expressed by the 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating with, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of hope and salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and description of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘ the Gospel ’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex- 
pressed. We have specimens of it in important 
passages like 1 Co Such narratives 

must have entered largely into the 7raf>a56<r€ii 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co 11®* ** 
2 Th 2^® 3®). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts ; but it was so well assured of them 
that it did not find it necessary to be constantly 
reminding itself about them. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens ; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon the past, even 
such a past. 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon proved necessary 
to supplement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the other missionaries. Especially was this the 
case in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must remember, had to be built up from 
the very first. They had a great many elemental 
lessons to learn. Even the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had much to learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism. 
The earliest Evangelical document of which we 
have any trace (except perhaps Lk 1. 2) — the 
earliest Evangelical document that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Cliurch — was 
the little book, corresponding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. 676 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
to be identified with the Matthcean Logia men- 
tioned by Papias (Eus. HE iii. 39). We describe 
this work as intended for the whole Church, 
because there was certainly no circumscribing 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, 
though the writer probably had in his mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, t.e. that part of 
the East that was nearer to himself. The leading 
purpose of this little book appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them as Christians. It was felt that this could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses — i,e. shorter and 
longer sayings — of Christ. There was no idea of 
writing a biography, and not even in this case 
of composing a ‘ Gospel ’ (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole Gospel. As time went on, 
and the expectation of Clirist’s Second Coming 
became weaker, Christians were thrown back upon 
themselves. They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith that was in them. They had had these 
grounds ‘placarded before their eyes' (Gal 3^) by 
a number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, ‘written on water.' 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impelled the Christians at 
Rome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Marie, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking this teaching of St. 
Peter's as the nucleus of his work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So arose the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others. It met (as we say) ‘ a 
felt want^ ; and from that time onwards St. Mark's 
Gospel was taken as at once a pcattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. The Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew's was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark's Gospel with Q and not a 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important — ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Mt. and Lk. — that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name ; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew (a potiori 
parte), though the framework of it was derived 
from St. Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Ma^ with Q, but with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had access, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biographical (though it did not aim, and 
could not nave aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modem 
biography). Still it took a narrative form ; and 
its leading motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in others. Like St. 
Mark^ Gospel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke's, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who appears to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron' (Lk P*-). The success of this 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of ‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles.' It is still addressed to the same 
Theopnilus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the wTiter's original 
plan ; because its opening paragraph difiers so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, e,g,y Ac P with Lk 24®®) that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘ trilogy ' is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume doses, but must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi- 
tion and authority, presupposing what has oeen 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
— none of a fundamental chaiacter — it corrects the 
work of predecessors ; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements ; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
Gospel is essentially diflerent in character and pur- 
pose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 
liis work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘ These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name’ (Jn 20*^). 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is only 
an emphatic expansion of tin* claim that his work 
too is a ‘GosT»el,’ i.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not aim at 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally he sets right some few things that 
had been ‘foi gotten or misdelivered*; he hlla up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly all that had been done in Judsea. But the 
great thing that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-affirm, with the conscious- 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth (xospel, we 
do not assert that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error ; we do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some j)rejudicial efi’ect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction or one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
on fact. 

The views implied above as to the origin and oharacter of the 
first three or ‘Synoptic’ Gos|)g 18 are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
very jjenerally agreed that our present ^^rgt and Third Gospels 
rest ur>on previously existing documents. One of these docu- 
ments IS neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St. 
Mark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some portions 
of St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter wnUT haviuj^ been comiKillcd by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St. Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is belter referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone had access. The present writer fully believes 
that the two imixirtant extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gosjiel of St. 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
cnticism which in the extract is referre<l to the Apostle St. 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Epliesus towards 
the end of the Ist century i.D. lie would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
because they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels The state- 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (esiiocially as to its want of completeness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. It is interesting to note the calm matter-of-fat t a\ 
in which the Fourth K\ ungelist (if it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ woik , and we believe that it throws a welcome 
light upon the coinpositioii of his own Gospel The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately indebted to Cltment of Alexandria 
(Eus. HE vi. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis- 
fied with the treatment of the more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat do w'n to compose a ‘spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to us to describe the real course of things better than any of the 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us ratlier an open 
question whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with John 
the son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In an> case we have little doubt that he had been a per- 
sonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 

(3) The Apocalypse of St. John and other 
Writings . — Only one more work remains to be 
considered of those included in our present Canon. 
This is the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have already pointed out 
that the author throughout descrihes his own hook 
as ‘a prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word IS used in OT. It corresponds, however, 
rather to the later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to that of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not less certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God. We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should be noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth centu^ that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon. 

The formation of tlie Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


cluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to he collected ; 
how they were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how by degrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could be admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
rejecting upon the hooKS which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century — if it can even then he 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of cxliaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 
of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures y pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of cLaim. And just 
as we found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the suh- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sciousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Sidrit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostb.s. And 
tJie very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their own body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of leaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper- 
ceptible develo]>ment to harden tlio conception of 
tlie NT Canon : and tlien it took about two centuries 
more to <leterniine finally the number of books that 
were to be included in it. 

III. Tue Permanent Significance of the 
Canon of OT and NT. 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, the Christian Church was in posse'^sion of a 
complete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
absolutely, because the Syriac; Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an mciimeiiical sanction of 
tlie existing list we must wait for the Quinisextine 
Council of A.D. 692. But for by far the greater 
part of Christendom the formation of the Canon 
was practically finished by about a.d. 400. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
.sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modernism that 
it has been seriously callea in question. We shall 
give a typical example of the way in which it is 
now being challengeu. 

I. The Modernist challenge.-— An able member 
of the advanced school, now deceased, in a pam- 
plilet on the Work and Method of so-called New 
Testament Theology^ cut at the root of the 
current conception in the following uncompromis- 
ing terms : — 

* If the New Testament writing's arose in the course of a 
particular history and are the witnesses and documents of 
that history, then the question at on<'e presents iteelf to us : 
Why should our science (i.e. the science of NT Theology) deal 
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precisely with these writings and only with these? The answer 
IS : because they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
Inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No New Testament writing was born with the predicate 
“canonical.” The proposition “A writing is canonical” only 
means in the first instance that aJUr the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centunes— perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instructive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority in other matters — and no evangelical theologian docs 
acknowledge it— -is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here.’ 

It is fair to the writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make : 

*No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nearest extra- 
canonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating.* 

In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

* If, then, we are not to embrace the Now Testament writings 
under the point of view of “an experience after the fact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not be considered as canonical, but only as writing that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary Tine for 
the subject-matter of our science should be drawn at the point 
where a real break begins to appear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not to be sought in religious 
value.* ^ 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. Tlie writer is certainly right in basing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought wo to throw over that idea ? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of * striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion,’ ho probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 67 1*) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea. The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he Keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable. 

2. The reply. — It is true that no book either of 
the New Testament or of the Old ‘ was bom with 
the predicate “canonical.”’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT ana NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable differences 
of degree, were born with the qualities which 
caused them to be labelled ‘ canonical ’ ; in other 
words, with the marks that arc summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the history 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to be recognized as justifying its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer — or, no longer 
primarily — in connexion with its place in the his- 
tory, but with reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideals and Christian 
doctrines. 

(1) The human aspect of Inspiration. — If we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which runs through the whole Bible, and 
which, broadly speaking, may be said to distinguish 

* W. Wrede, Uber Aofgahe u. Methode d. sog. neutest. Theo^ 
logie (Qdttingen, 1897), p. Ilf. 


it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-consnousness apparent in the 
writers. A general tenu like this >\ill perhaps 
best embrace the ditlerent modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
shading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular books are rightly in- 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous phenomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that the 
judgment of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On the whole, posterity 
has confirmed the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs. For the purpose of our inquiry we 
may take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of tlie lawgiver, of the psalmist, of the 
wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, as we have said, that of the jjrophet is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 

uite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah ; but the 

ilTerence is that, whereas in the case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to be content with inferences 
backwards from analog[ies for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are moie fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of the writers, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
And yet some of the Psalms can hardly be 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering conlidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. \Mien 
they speak, the language they use is as though 
Goa Himself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this lan^age does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which wc call 
‘words of the Lord.’ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religious literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
oi effect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as we 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that tne Prophetic Books of O T were books com- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
to claim that they are sui generis. The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling hew in it an element belonging to 
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the time at which they spoke and wrote. Even so, | 
that eieinent does in some ways only strengthen 
their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modern times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thougiit 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
be possessed again. 

Of all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not Know one that grapples with 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions ; 

‘ When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two thirififfl, namely, of the fact tliat God was speakingf, and also 
of what He spake? When the word of God came to him, did 
its hcMiijf the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tinctive manner, apart altogether from the contents? Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in all probability something 
like our own, — that double kind of feeling which we express by 
8a}injj^ that any opinion we have is God’fl truth? . . . Tlie same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, religious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet’s mind, which 
formerl> he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men still ha\e when, oftentimes in peculiarh sjxintaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind? ’ (op. cit, p. Ill f.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a modem writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as ‘ God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bildo, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in tlie Bible ; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
cejition that he has of truth. 

There is no reason to deprecate these modem 
analogies. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
neare.st experience of our own ; and the cases de- 
Bcrilied are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modem 
liabits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
w^anting or much feebler in our own. That element 
really fits into their place in history ; it is part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular ot the relation of the 
Divine call to themselves. The main question that 
wo have still to ask is, how far this conception of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts. 13ut that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
side of God rather than of man. 

(2) The Dtmne aspect of Inspiration. — The que.s- 
tion that we now proceed to ask amounts to saying, 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
tliat naturally issues fiom special communion with 
Him ? Granting that tiiis language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is legarded from the other side 
— the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
wwld and of history ? We shall apply two criteria : 

(а) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man? and 

(б) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication ? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage lie P'- *God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son,’ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double point of view that has just been stated ? 

(a) Tlie question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a wdde-spreod belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
modem expression of this belief when the poet 
says : 

‘ Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet— 

Closer is Ho than breathing-, and nearer than hands and 
feet.' 

The wdiole idea of Spirit ‘ speaking to ’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor ; the operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we think of the 
sjiirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allow^ed that the wide-spread belief 
to which w e have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

But if w'e are to suppose that God has ‘ spoken 
to * man, how should He speak ? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit ? Surely it is very credible that the 
method of communication chosen might well be 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
wdiich the Bible appears to describe the relation of 
God to man ; and, simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem cajiabio of describing the facts 
of the case in more appropriate terms. 

(d) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. As 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as tliey can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
1)6 a broad correspondence between this department 
and other departments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 
presents what we call a process of evolution ; the 
iiistory of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expressed in terms oi evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable law^s ; and w^hen we come to 
consider him as a religious being, Ave find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our know ledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous and consistent. The different 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faith, as its data lie before 
us in the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or croAvn. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our full satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds /or sujiposing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religious history will be established in 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If w'e look steadily at tlie contents of the Bible 
from this point of view of ‘ an increasing purpose,’ 
they seem quite worthy to have come from God. 
If we take them as a revelation of Avhat God Himself 
is and of the method of His dealings AAutli mankind, 
and if Ave bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficult to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought as a whole. There is impressed upon the 
writings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well oe a way of speak- 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The Holy Spirit 
is not bound. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It permeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
and another after that. It is the same ^irit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and denning. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls ‘degrees’ and ‘kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of tlie Divine Spirit througli a long succession 
of human spirits, a movement which tlie poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the wind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of tlie nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitdizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3 . Correction of older views,— The progress of 
knowledge is progress in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are ceitaiii fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men. The idea of an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. The common name ‘ in- 
spiration ’ covers all its varied meaning ; just as the 
common name ‘ God * covers a whole gamut of con- | 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone | 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and | 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to be 
denied or rejected ; but it must be brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessaiily at first the idea was vague, figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a book 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk 2®-3^). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic way of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message wnich he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘ between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about tw enty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways — many ways — in 
which the Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense autlioritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen tnat, even within 
these spheres, allowance must be made for differ- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs ; and it has to be translated 
into tlie corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, in 
crude blocks wdthout change, the thought of one 
age into another. From this point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under tlie category 
of authority. It might be said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
in these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not— or at least ought not to be— the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, i.e. of a nioie accurate, 
apprehension. 

Liter \'n KK.— The bookH of which the writer has made most 
use in the soeoiid half of this article are Deissmann, Licht vom 
<hten (Tubiiiifen. 1908) ; Heinrici, Der liltei Charakter d. neu- 
test. Schnf ten (Lripzi^% 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthuniouf 
<>T Prophecy (Kdinbuigh, 190IJ), from which some interestingly 
extracts have been nuide, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it arc not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used : e.g the JhJinleUungen of Julicher, 
\A^iss, Zahn, and Barth, Julicher’s ‘ Ucligion Jesu ’ (in Kultur 
d. Gegeiiwart, i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstehung d. NT, 
by H. J. Holtzmaiin (1904), C. Clemen (1900), W. Wrede 
(1907). But the subject is one that the writer has hod before 
his mind ever since he wrote his Oracles of God (1889) and 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration (1893), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SanDAY. 
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Introduction.— might be filled with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘ the Book ’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses sonic new contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence which it nas exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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as a whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible In the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Strictly speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is M, liahler’s 
Gesch. der Bibel in Hirer Wirkung auf die Kirche^ 
ein Vorschlag^ 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing of the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogrmxtische Zeitfragen^ (i. 
Zur Bibelfrage, 1907, pp. 266-436). What'Kahler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti in ecclesia ’), needs to bo worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standpoint. The 
author of this article ho])CS to do this ; but there is 
much preliminary work to be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Cliurch down through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 


fined, the manifold effects produced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal wuth 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to GOO), niediaival (to the liefonnation), and 
modern does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Ueformation is an iniiiortant factor in all 
that is concerned with the efiect of tlie Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘Enlightenment’ (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it liad followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by tlio subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic; in its historical 
development. 

Litbraturb. — A part from Kahler, reference can be made only 
to popular literature, mostly from Hiblo Societies : A. Osterta^, 
Die Bibel und ihre Gesch., Basel, 18.53, 3 1857, 61892, tr. into Fr. 
bv Dufour with pref by Guizot, 1857 ; L. N, R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story, Lond, 1853, tr. into Germ, 
by G. T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also into Fr., 1801 ; H. von der Goltz, Die universale Bedeutunq 
der Bibel, 1865 ; B F. Westcott, The Bible in the Church, 
1889; M. Kahler, Die Bibel das Duch der Menschheit, 1904 ; 
O. Zdckler, Die Bibel in der Gesch. des Glaubens, 1900 ; H. 
Vollmer, Kom Besen und Deutni heiUger Schr\ften, 1907. L. 
Diestefs masterly Gesch. des AT in der Christlichm Kirche, 
1869, and Ed. Reuss’s Gesch. der heil. Schnjten des NT^, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship ; they deal, how- 
ever, only with jparts of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Vie Bibel, (frsprache u. ubersetzungen (from 
Hauck’s PRE^ ii , lii.), I..einziff, 1900, and art. ‘ Bible ’ in Hasting’ 
DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mus is very \ aluable tor its 
bibliography on this subject : Bible, 1892, Appendix, 1899 ; also 
the Iiist. Cat. of the Br and For. Bib. Soc., vol. i. (Eng.) 1903. 

I. OniGiy OF THE Bible.— i. Church and Syna- 
gogue ; the Old Testament. — Christianity came 
from the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. I 

The sacred writings of the Synagogue existed in 
twofold form, Tlie foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the proclamation under Josiah in B.c. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Neherniah (r. 430). About the year B.c. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consi.sting of the 
four earlier — Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings— and 
the four later— Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethuhim or llaaio- 
grapha. Designations like ‘the Law,’ ‘the Law 
and the l^ropliets,’ ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible, show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain differences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. Tlie discus.sion8 in the 2nd cent. A.D. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torah, which 
was translated as early as the time of Ptolemy 
Philadel])hu8 (B.C. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a ywn;.9i-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a different principle — historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and tlie Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and Gentile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, e.g.y the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* Ihit the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Gentile Church. In the year 170, Mt^ito, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books wliich alone were 


recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 (ib. vi. 
‘25. 2). Eusebius himself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus {HE iii. 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
lasius (Epist. fest. 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Sciipture was tlie Greek BilSe. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of this difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 
brought the crisis. Luther followed Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ‘ Apocrypha,’ but nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as ‘ useful to 
read.^ On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 
(Sess. iv., 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difl’erence between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ Apocrypha,’ 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 
upon which King Edward vii. took the oath at his 
accession ; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 
diverging practices we see reflected the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 
that of the Diaspora. 


* On the extent to which the Wisdom of Solomon influenced 
St. Paul see Ed. Grate, Theol. Abhandlungen, dedicated to 0. v. 
Weizsacker, 1892. 
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The idea of the Canon of the Holy Scripture in- 
volves its unconditional authority as the regulative 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of 
this authority is always found in its Divine origin — 
a phrase which can be understood in very different 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘ fell complete 
from heaven/ as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity knew something of 
‘letters from heaven/ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the book itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the autlior of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the books which go by their names. No distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even in its origin. The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further features : that the 70 
translators did their work sejmrated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course whi<di its exposition 
was to take. It ^vas not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conveyed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of hnlakha^ that is to say, 
of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblual 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halakha 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was tlie so-called 
haggada. It was similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
sought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, e,g, anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand in the Bible, it wove with bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them- 
selves to be miidcd by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Rules of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by R. Ishinael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 

* For the various forms of this legend see the passages 
collected in P. Wendland's Aristece Epistula, 1900, p. 86 ff. 


attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Diaspora took a way of its 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modern sense. Besides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were credited with a second significance — 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. From his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
love-aefventures of the gods were to be ti eated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psycholo<jical facts. 
Ilomer would be guilty of iini)iety if lie did not 
mean this to be done (irdvrwi ydp 7j(T^p7)(j€Vy ei fnjdh 
dW7)y 6pri<x€Py pseudo- Heraclit. Alleg, Homer ^ 1). It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory it was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the I’lat'onic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from boih. Such is the 
course taken by Rhilo — just as arbitrary as 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in 
spirit. The Rabbis started from the text and made 
triis or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
lixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Rabbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the Ep. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
methoa clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a haUtklva 
or a haggada^ and while Philo leans towards the 
ideas oi his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from tlie person of 
Christ. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the inlluence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceivc<l as the originator 
of this witness, and identilied with the inspiring 
{Spirit of God ; oi Trpo<pT]Tai dw' avrou ttjp 

els aMv iirpocpi^Tevaav (Barn. v. 6). Notwith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal ellect of prophecy ami fulfilment which 
gives rise to ty])ology. It is true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that wliich really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as well as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while I’aul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9® with the literal sense of Dt 25^, and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1 Co Paul treats tlie history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional hut widely signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Ehiloiiic. 

The method of using tlie Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law (Pam^Atyd^A) 

♦ Cornutus, TheologicG Grctcce Compendium, ed. C. Lange, 
1881 ; Stoiconim veterurn fragmenta, coll, by von Arnini ; II. 
VoUmer, Vom Lesen u. Deuten heil. Sehnften, 7-11. 
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and the Prophets (Haphtar 6 th)y the Targum, or | 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrash, 
or devotional exposition. Tlie Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. All these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by halakhn^ and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deitication made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions pos.sessed 
of sacred books — Islftm, Buddhism, and Parsiisin 
— and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 

Litbraturb — W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish 
ChuTch^f 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothstcin, 1894); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon und Text des AT, 1891 ; B. Duhm, Die Entsfehung des 
AT, 1897, K. Budde, Ihn Kanon des AT, 1000, H. B. Swete, 
An Introd. to the OT in Greek'^^, 1902; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
srwh, i., 1902, p. OOff., ‘ Eirdeilnnjfen des AT Kanons * ; H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On Rabbinic Intbrprbtation . F. Weber, Jild. Theol.’^, 1897, 
109 ff. ; W. Bacher, Agada der TannaUen^, 1903, Exeaet. 
Terminologie der jud, Traditionslitt., 1905 , C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alex als Av^leger des AT, 1875; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 , JE in. 102-174. 

2. The New Testament. — Christianity added a 
New Testament to tlie Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did lie give Ills dLsciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28^, Mk 14^, 1 Co have 
reference to oial teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond witli distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of eye-witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their WTitings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather he claimed for the Revelation of St, John, 
which, as the work of a Chri.stian prophet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Rev 22^®'* with 
Dt 4^). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its emstle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 

1 Clem. lix. 1, Ixiii. 2). The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius Avere perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read like the OT, But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic writings 
like Hernias (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old. That did not 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and unauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, hut dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Churcli out of ‘ the Gospel ’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to form a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete *Dy the time of the old Catholic f’athers — 
Irena?us, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical Dooks is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hermas, and mentions 
that the Apocaiypse of Peter is already rejected by 
some people. Down to the 5th cent, the question 


wa.s whether single books were not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
( IlE iii. 25). In the case of Athanasius (Epist. fest. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In smte of the Church’s 
adliercnce to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
its composition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles. 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. John, which \yas so 
highly prized in tjie West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, hut no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Clnirches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

Literature. — B. r . Westcott, Canon of the NT, 1866 (®1889), 
out of date; Th. Zahn, Geseh. des NT Kanons, 188S-92, 
dntndriss^, J904 ; A. Harnack, Das NT um das Jahr SCO, 
1889 , H. Holtzmann, Die hhitstehung des NT, 1904 ; H. Lietz- 
mann, Wte wurden die Bucher des NT h. Schrift } 1907 ; J. 
Leipoldt, Gesch. des N7' Kanons, 1907 ; C. R. Gregory, Canon 
and Text, 1907 ; W. Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903. 

3. Old and New Testament.— Thus from about 
A.D. 180 the Cliristian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’an. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, atW containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious books of the Jews and 

the Christians. 

Christianity has strongly opposed eveir attempt 
to remove the OT, and will oppose, too, tfie modern 
Marcionitism. It lays stress upon the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus and primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of tlie NT as are inspired 
by Greek philosophy, syncieiicj mysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Cliurch has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed in 
the OT to be the object of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

Literaturb.— -E. Kautzsch, Die bleibende Bedeutung dee 
AT, 1901 (21902); Ed. Grafe, Das Urchristentum u. das AT, 
1907 ; M. Kahler, Dopnat. Zeitfragen^, i. 279 ff. ; R. L. Ottley, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

II. Spread of the Bible.— I n the OT the 
Church received a book which existed in many 
and often very diflerent copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were probably published in 
numerous copies to begin with, T. he Epistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
be multiplied, but it was not long before they 
came to oe looked upon as Holy Scripture. The 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre- 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outwardly separate, were one in spirit. 

I. Transmission. — For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earlier 
times probably, were at the outset entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary labour. Any one who 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures had to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so for 
him. It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves with the Churcli, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the purpose in tachy graph jr and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen*s dis- 

E osal. His friend Pamphilus got copies of many 
ooks made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself.* It was his custom to carry Bibles about 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase of Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo- Justin, Quwst. ad Orth, 134). The 
copying of {Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e,g, the younger Melania, t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Stadium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding;! and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calabria, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked special 
characteristics of writing and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the dilVerences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations witing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entiiely to prayer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures sliould be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72 ; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent, the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is to a bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be- 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life \ 

a community founded by Gerard Groot (t 1384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great difl’erencc whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as a business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multiplication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MISS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parcliment codices remain in the maiority 
up to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
style of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, then^ 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent, yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known which are 

• J. A. Robinson, ‘ Euthaliana ' (TS iii. 3, 1895), p. 84. 
t Card. Rampolla, S. Melania. 1905, p. 160. 

X L. K. Goetz, Das Kieoer UbhUtnkloster, 1904, p. 160. 

$ S. Berger, JiThPh, 1883, pp. 40-66, 


partly minuscule and partly majuscule {e,g, 50G 
and A of the Gospels ; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule ; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
i minuscule text are often written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing— Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Irish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved [e.g. Genesis, Brit. Mus. 
Fajp. 212; Psalms, ib. 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Heinrici, 1903) ; the Prophets, Oxford, Bodl. Gr. 
hihl. d. 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity was indicated only by the leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
parchment Codices which we posse.ss, viz. the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intendea for the churches of caj)itals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius (Vita 
Contit. iv. 36) and the order of Constans liientioned 
in Athanasius (ApoL i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also tlieir 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 vol., usually in 8, but up to as many as 14), 
or the TravbiKTT)^y made its appearance. It uas 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which they were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parcliment of the Sinaitic MS seems to be 
of antelope skin. Both Chrybostom (Horn, ofi 
Joh, 32) and Jerome (Pref. to Job) complain of 
the luxury which even private people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken ; sometimes it was nurple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink : e.g. the 
Codices of Rossano, Patmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Argenteus at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
ditt’erent colours ; the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black (Ev, 16 = Par. Gr. 54, sc. xiv.). From the 
5th cent, onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4 ). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and tlie 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes they were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cod. Rossanensis ; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g. the I tala 
fragments of Quedlinburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings ; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is ^Mde. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that iciniiin of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that tliere were 120 
illustrations for Genesis find 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (Wickhotf, p. 144). Such a wealth oi 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out ot a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written A.D. 586 by Rabbala, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon ana the deciicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the fine nature 
of its MSS; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent, in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to the^ luxurioiis 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers liave already been mentioned. It 
is still more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the pomp-loving monks of Clufniy, 
forbade all artistic decoration of books. The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. The Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance ^reat wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 

The new «art of printing wdth movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scriptures, and the first 
printed book was a Bible. In the years 1453-56 
Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over parchment, but some examples of the 
oldest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
printing, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne ilible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 
NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of picture-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
instruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the bibliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become less and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent, produced a series of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. ISome of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, e.g,, Schnorrvon 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Dor6 (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, e,g., R. Pfleiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye bv bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archmo- 
loeical and geographical illustration to explain the 
Biole (Pfeilstiicker, 1887 ; Mliller-Benzinger, 1900). 

Literaturr.— Th. Birt, Das antike Bitchwesen, 1882: W. 
Schubairt, Das Buck bei den Griech. und Rom,, 1907 ; G. Weise, 
SchHft und Uxmhwesen in alter und neuer ZeU^ 1908 ; J. 
W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901 ; E. Maunde Inoi^son, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palosc^aphy, 1893; F. G. 
Kenyoo, Our Bible and the Ancient mS8\ 1897, and Fac- 


similes of Bibl. MSS of the Brit. Mus., 1900 ; Westwood, 
Palceographia Sacra Pictoria, 1846 ; A. Labitte, Lee Manu- 
serits et Vart de Us omer. 1893; O. von Gebhardt, The 
Miniatures qf the A shbumnam- Pentateuch. 1883 ; Wickhofif 
and Hartel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1896; A. Spiineer, Die 
Psaltenllustrationen im fruhen MUteloUUir, 1883: Tikkanen, 
Die mittelalterl. Psaltenllustration, 1896-1900 ; Haselo£f, Der 
Codex Rossanensis, 1899; Kondakoff, L*Art byzantin, 1886; 
IHe Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889; 
St. Beissel. Gesch. der Evamelienbdeher in der ersten Hdlfte 
des Mittelaltere, 1906; F. Kalk, Die Bibel am Ausgange dee 
MitUlalters, 1906, p. 76 ff.; R. Muther, Die altesten deutschen 
Btlderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eichler, Die deutsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Stratter, 1908; Holscher, art ‘Bilderbibel,* in PRE^ ill 
211-217 ; and art. Art in MSS (Christian), vol. i. p. 860. 

2. Translation.--Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Aramaic speech. 
As a world-religion Christianity en^loyed the 
universal language, Greek, even in Rome. The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmachus, and Aquila seem also to have been 
possessed of importance, especially at the outset, 
in controversies with the J^ews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Hexapla,* sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the books of the NT were com- 
posed in Greek. The Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
of which report had spoken since the time of Papias, 
was really a lost w^ork. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
origintus of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages. 
As late as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertullian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ployed a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic and Iberian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Christian 
Uterature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. In the East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength ; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenized form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opiK)sing. She had to share in it if she was to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible w^as to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, certainly, if not about 
the end of the 2nd, there appearea Latin, Syriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syfia), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those other- 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difficulty of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to ejmress the thought in the form most 
familiar. There is to be observed an inward 
assimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make ite ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it is always : first 
Luther, then Weizs&cker; first AV, then RV. 

* Fragmenta were collected by Field in 1876 ; new finds have 
been mode by Mercati in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
by Schechter and Taylor in the Genizah at Oidro, 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 
Church— the Latin revision in 378 fF. by Jerome, 
and the Syrian by Rabbilla about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina ; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans- 
lation of tlie OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet nere, too, further investiga- 
tion will likely show a succession of Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, and fsohairic, representing not only dia- 
lectic but also textual dillerences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to bo added in 
the 4th and 6th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 
menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethiopic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but also bring to light its 
power as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
later history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the peoi)le and the dill’erent civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originally predominant Syriac by Byzantine inllu- 
ences. The Georgian Jlible lived till the BJth 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the I^atin, was threatened by the 
same fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. We have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, however, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Leggo, 1888], 27 books of Jesus, i,e, the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas - Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Telia translated the OT (616-617), and Philoxenus 
of Mabug the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent, in Syria and Egypt 

* It Rlionld, however, be borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
Sikand’gumdnig Vijdr (late 9th cent.) contains a number of 
fragfinents of both the OT and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray, 
in Actes du xiv. eongrhn international des orientalistes, i. 
182-186, Paris, 1006); and other fra^ents in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sog^ian) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Grunweael and Le Coq to Chinese Turkestan 
(F. W. K. Muller, A DAW, 1904, Appendix, pp. 34-37 and 
SB AW, 1907, pp. 260-270). 


brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that case was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
Bible of their own as the first written w’ork in 
their language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and German translations. IJke Charle- 
magne, King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 

Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, only 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12tli 
cent, brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religious move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter Waldes, 
w'hich spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On tlie other hand, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, whi^ 
can 1)0 traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, found its centre in the studiiim generate 
of Paris University. Thus there came to be two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocalypse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known chieny in connexion 
with the histoire icoldtre of Guyard des Moulins 
as the ‘Bible historiale.' With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S. 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe os 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread w idely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Provencal translation. 
It was only .afterwards that they w^ere conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in language. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewdsh and Christian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and w’as 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Xirnencs, A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Grcccus Venetus (ed. by 0. von Gebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent, and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent., in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation w\as again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
(tl384) gave his people the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in WalthePs thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Braiu hos and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 60 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
printed Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
Bohemia and the time of Charles iv. Not till the 
16th cent, did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their own. 

With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broken by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 
place the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
lations of its own ; Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Munster, Castellio, etc. The first really effective 
factor, however, was the German Reformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of the Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great imj)ortance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
III. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther’s as nearly 
as possible. There are further to be named as 
moaelled on Luther’s work — apart from the Zurich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above — the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still preserves, in spite of the 
opposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable diflerence between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century^s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided u})on a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863- 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Proi)erly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these. 
Humanism (Castellio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must be taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent, an entirely 
new^ element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts ot it) existed in 
a^ut 8 languages ; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24 ; in 1600 the number had risen to 
uite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
y new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of toe Bible have not been translated. 
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3 . Circulation. — How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probably we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of papyrus. The storms of natural 
migration in the W., tiie inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of icoiioclasm in 
Byzantium, were responsible for great destruction. 
There were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) wore used as palimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. While the cinsulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle A^es we must indulge very modest 
I notions. According to the old book-catalogues (see 
G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui^ 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
year 800 did not possess a complete Bible, and 
Boniface had to be satisfied with parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other books. The number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent, and the two belonging to the 5th cent. 
(K, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number ot which increases every 
year. Belonging to the 6 th cent, we have 5 OT 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7 th and the 10 th cents, there are 18 of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial MSS. To these have to be added about 
2000 Gr. minuHCule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS preserved cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
minea. The Latin MSS wnich we still possess go 
back to the 4th cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10 th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 
So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair coi)y even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. For the later part of the Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyclifs Bible, and over 200 
German MSS enumerated by Walther (see § 2), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible. 

The invention of printing altered the conditions. 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing the editions were not large. 
Gutenberg ana Schoner cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from eve^ 
setting, and the prices were so high that it still 
paid to copy a printed pattern by hand (see the 
Greek NT coi)ied by Zwingli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadtbibliothek of Zurich, C. 163). Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its circu- 
lation remained within narrow bounds, as is 
proved by the numberless reprints. Up to 1500 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1500-1520 the number is 56. In German 
there were 17, in Italian 10, in French 4, and 
so on. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
could boast that in his establishment at Halle, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he had made 100,000 
copies of the NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the 
B. and F. Bible Soc. prints in one year almost 

1.000. 0(X) Bibles, more than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 

3.000. 000 parts of the Bible ; in all 5,000,000. We 
must remember, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet trie 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary support of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (tl719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christentuiijsgesellschaft of Basel, extended 
by Urlsperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aim at a real circulation of the Bible among the 
people. This was finally realized by the Bible 
Societies which after the foundation of the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel, 1806 ; Stuttgart, 1812 ; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814 ; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in our own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 
the mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, i4,nd usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the Bible been 
so easy to acquire. What one cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
books among the great mass of men. The col- 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy but not efi'ective. 

Litbraturb.— P. Schaff, A Companion to the Or, Test, and 
the Eng, Version^ 1888. 

For Liate of MSS : H. B. Swete, Introd, to the OT in Gr.^ 
1902 ; C. R. Gregrory, Proleg, zu Tischendorfs N'J\ ed. viii 
crit. major. 1884-94 ( = Textkritik dee NT, 1900), and Versttche 
u, Entvmr/e 2, 1908 ; F. H. A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Cnt. 
of the NT*(\)y E. Miller), 1894 : Eb. Nestle, Ein/Uhrung in das 
griech, NT^, 1899 ; H. von Soden, Die Schriften des NT, i. 1902. 

For lists of Printed Bibles : Copinger, Incunabula biblica, or 
The first heUf ‘Century of the T^t, Bible (1460-1600), 1890 ; Falk, 
Die Bibelam Ausgangedes Mittelalters, 1906, p. 91 ff.; Le Lon?, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1709, ed. Mash, 1778 ; Ed. Reuss, Biblw- 


theca NT Greed, 1872. For Luther's (German Bible : Palm, 
1772 ; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopf, 1847 ; cf. the Catalogues of the Brit. 
Mus. 1892 ff., and of the B. and F. B. Soo., by T. H. Darlow and 
H. F. Moule, 1907, 

For number of copies : P. Scliwenke, * Untersuch. zur Gesch 
des ersten Buchdrucks,* Festschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin zur Gutenbergfeier, 1900 (he computes 200 copies of the 
42-line Bible and from 80-120 of the 36-line Bible). 

For Bible Societies : J. Owen, Hist, of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Years of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1816 ; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1904 ; E. Breest, DieEntwick- 
lung der preuss. Hauptbibelgesells., 1864-91 ; O. Bertram, 
Gesch, der von Canstemschen Bibelanstalt, 1863 ; O. Douen, 
Hist, de la soc. bibhque de Paris {ISlS-lSUb), Paris, 1868. 

III. Authority of the Bible.— i. Titles 
and citations. — That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. i). The words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 
‘ The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to the whole Bible — OT and NT alike. 
^ Scripture saith,’ or ‘ It Rays,’ was synonymous 
with ‘ God saith.’ * Soon the Scripture came to be 
known as 17 dyla ypa<pi/i, sacra or divina script ura, 
or, to commemorate its formation out of single 
books, al OdaL ypaepaL, divini libri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent, the Latins gave the name of Ux Dei 
to tlie whole. Vincent of Lerinum used the desig- 
nation sanctas leg is volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as tA Upd Xbyia ( = ‘ oracles ’). rA /3t/9X/a is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
biblia(‘Orum) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia-cD (cf. gaudia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by mediseval scholars, and 
at the time of the Reformation the usual designa- 
tion was literce divinm or sacrce. The expression 
Veritas dicit ( = ‘ Scripture saitli ’), as distinguished 
from auctoritas ( = ‘ ecclesiastical doctrine’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, who, how- 
ever, employed it specially of the words of Jesus, 

A single verse from the Bible was always con- 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by CarJstadt and 
Zwingli, verbum Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther em ploys * Word of God ’ in a sense 
dillerent from the Bible or Holy Scripture ( = ‘ver- 
biim pnedicatum ’), but the terms are interchange- 
able even with him. In later Protestant theology 
tho phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g. ‘ Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde’ 
(Benj. Schmolck, 1 1737). 

Often the wliolo Bible is designated by its parts. 
As the Jews used the phrase ‘ Moses ana the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16'®^-, Jn 1") or ‘the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 5^^ 712 22^0, Lk le^", Ac 24'^ 
28^^), so wo find ‘ tlie Lord and the Apostles * or, 
more seldom, ‘ the Gospel and the Apostles.’ In 
Hippolytus this fourfold division is the usual one, 
while Hegesippus says, ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and tho Lord,^ and Clem. Al. ‘the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and tho words of the Apostles ’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘ the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ (e.g. Murat. Canon, 79 f.). This corre- 
sponds to the Veins et Novum Testament um or 
Tertullian’s Instrumentum. ‘ The Lord ’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
tiie Marcionites claimed the Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial. ii. 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, ‘the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.’ 

With tho growth of scientilic accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate iiidetiniteness of Philo (dpTjrai ydp irov 
KaXwi) is still found in a Gno'^tic like Valentinus 
i&airep eM riy), but the growth of Biblicism does 
not tavour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 
* B. B. Warn<‘ld, PRR, 1899, pp 472-610. 
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name Ro it becomes general to 

name the specific books; Mwucr^s iv ’Ef65y, iv ry 
TrpujTj} tCjv BaaLXicjPf IlaOXos ry Tpibrxi vpbs Koolv- 
dlovs, Tertullian says, ‘Ilabes Genesim, haoes 
Danielum.’ In one instance Origen defines the 
passage more exactly by the <ttIxos number. The 
Eusebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed amon^j the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were maue by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
This became common in flie 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
II. i). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter (A~1I), serving the purpose of the concordnntia 
bihlica of the I^aris dockirs. Not till modern times 
did tlie easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was Tound in a concordance which K. 
Isaac Natlian formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Sautes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 15*28). 
The NT was divided into verses by Robt. Stephen 
in 1551, on a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done * inter equitaiidum ’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each veise separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result of Bengers initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs. On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro P®* or Rev are now used. 

Literaturk.—C. R. Gregory, Proleaomena^ 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener, Infrod. i. 60-71 ; O. Scumid, Ifher verschiedene Finfei- 
lungen der h. Schri/t^ 1892 ; E. von DobschUtz, Vulgatastudun^ 
1896 ; J. Chapman, of the Vulgate Gospels^ 1008. 

Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘ Isaiah says,’ ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
‘The Holy Apostle Peter writes,^ and ‘According 
to the Blessed l^aul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, puiKdpios 
{bcatus)y continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, is not enough. Peter must be called 6 Kopv<paTos 
Tujy dTro(TT6\u)v, princeps apostoloruviy John 6 
^4os, Paul 6 rpKTfjLaKdpLos, The ordinary title is ol 
derfydpoL, In the Byzantine Renaissance daviSiK^s 
or \l/a\/iLKQs eiireiy, ZoXo/iuyreia fwrj, are favourite 
phrases to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like rd dyioy ev- 
ayy4\Lov dtairpvalios As compared with such 

Eastern verbosity. Western formulas always ap- 
pear simple. But sanctus apostolus dicit has really 
the ^samo significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difference here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the doctors of the Church. These 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- 
formation retained ‘ St.’ Matt., ‘ St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period ot ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
striijped off, even in the form, all such symbols of 
autiiority, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. WitTi a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘ according to ’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient Church desiring 


to express by ^vayylXiov Kard . . . nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we lind numerous 
instances of wrong sources given for quotations 
{e,g, Mt 27*). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personal authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘ holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a proi)het nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unnoly mortal. Mt 19* quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn 11**^*, spoken by Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

Litrraturr.— O n the names of the Bible, see Suicer, 
Thesaurusy 1682, 8,v. ypa6ri ; du Cange, Glossanum, 

8.V. ‘Biblia.* On citations, see Harnack, Dogmengeach.^ 1. 
387 ff. Formulas are collected, e,g.y from the Didascalia by 
Achelis, p. 833 ; from Did>mus by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 50. 

2 . Inspiration of the Scriptures. — Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. i). ^o dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro 1*, He H). We have the statement 
in 2 F 1*^ that ‘ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ ; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be dedTvevaros in 2 Ti 3’* 
(whence ‘ inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk Zee Rev point to an ecstatic 

origin, and this idea, helped by the inliucnce of 
Plato and Philo, was extenaed to writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between his own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words of the Lord, yet he claims the 
jiossession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (1 Co 7^** **• ^) ; so also Clement of 
Rome (i. 59), and even Origen (de Orat, 18). The 
pseudo Clementine Homilies (xvi. 18) formulate a 
theory to the effect that the revelations which are 
not uue to ecstasies (dyev dirraalas Kal dyelpooy) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this view. She dismissed books like the 
Shepherd oi Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases ; but she claimed in- 
^iration for her bishops. And if Ignatius and even 
Cyprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nicma, had little in com- 
mon with ecstasies. The deorpSpoi war^pesy or inspired 
Fathers, contended with arguments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even with the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of Trent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style. Eusebius and 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors— -that was in line with their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus’ picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 ff‘.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to tlie Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Rossan.). A hand beckons out of heaven ; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es 14^^^* ). 
The idea of a book-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3\ Rev lO'^) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio legis^ ‘ giving over of the 
law,’ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
book fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
ave some colour in the so-called ‘ letters from 
eaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras (Lea. 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the flute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps. -Justin (Coh. 8 ) and Ch^sostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy (xhost plays ; there are 
ditFerent strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil (stylus) of the 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory i. In the 
Middle Ages the representation gradually took a 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faitii in Divine inspiration 
with quite human ideas as to the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medisevalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
actuarii, but never can they be called atictores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method (sug- 
gestio rerum et verhorum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Receptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, 1 1637 ; John 
Buxtorf , father, 1 1629, and son, 1 1664). The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession (For- 
mula Consensus Helvetici, 1675), but as a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture. 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Rolling, 
Theonnemtie, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
whicn added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Schleiermacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu scribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration,’ Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious- historical 


inquiry gives wide scope to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
OeowevaTla is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

LITKRATURR.--J. Dclitzsch, de Inspiratione script, s. quid 
statuerint patres aposiolici et apolotjetce sec. sceculiy 1872 ; jEd. 
Rabaud, Hist, de la doctrine de V inspiration des saintes 
icritureSy 1883 ; W. Sanday, Inspirationy 1893 ; H. Cremer, in 
PRE^^ ix. 183--203 : Kahler, Zur liibeljragey 1907; A. Houtin, Let 
Question bibliqus au xx^ sxheley 1906, 27 ft. ; F. V^atson, JnspirO’ 
tiony 1906 ; M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 1905. 

3 . Doctrine. — Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and olci Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks or (Jliristiamty was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with tne living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘ the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
Wpe and prophecy of the saving work of Christ, 
loarnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligato]^, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devil had Drought them. I Clern. comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3ra 
cent, actually did so. Tertullian (de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Chiistian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrilicial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the ditticulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolytus on Canticles, i. 344). Very soon all 
sense 01 dilference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
ot the Son in Creation, iv dpxrj iirolrjcrer^iv rtp vl(p 
(cf. Harnack, TU i. 3, 130 ft’.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that K"i;i contained the initial letters of the 

Trinity, ih, p, nn twice over. 

In spite of this purely dogmatizing method,^ it 
was never altogetner forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In tJie new orthodoxy of the 19th cent, 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
tliought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly ailect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They did not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s Tr€pl dpxw*', and his results were 
adoiited by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
field here. In the West, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana laid the foundation. Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
(de Nat, et Gmt, Ixi. 71 ; Kpist. Ixxxii. 3. 24), But 
we find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of tfie Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often -quo ted remark is well known 
(c. Epist, Manich, 6) ; ‘ ego vero evangelic non 
crederem nisi me catholicje ecclesim cominoveret 
auctoritas.* This supplied the Middle Ages with a 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very highest : it was absolutely infallible ; every- 
thing that was found in it had to be believed 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of two considerations ; (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
were not ; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
what was contained in the Bible, in other words, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often with a great show 
01 right. That made a superior authority neces- 
sary— the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof (de Prccscr, 19). Similarly 
Salvian (de Gnh, Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholics 
employed force. Naturally it was always main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest wdth canonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But— and this is the important 
point in the medijeval Catholic conception — the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘ unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in tliis >vay the Fathers, who w’ere credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
w'ere afterwards called in to supplement Scripture. 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
and dypdcpufs as the Greeks said, in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditiomhus as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inejuiry received dili’erent 
replies within the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing any thing out of Scrip- 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circles, however, 
the view was always maintained that God supple- 
mented what He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. Mon- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangelium ceternum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions of Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasius of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or wrest from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other world. 

In this domain the Reformation brought the 
crisis. The ‘reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, were representa- 
tives of Augustin ianism, and as such of a Biblicisni 
within Catholic ecclesiastical bounds. Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal pi iiiciples. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible. It was quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue trfidition in opposition to the decisions 
of the Roman Church and the Council of Trent. 
It is quite otherwise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authoiity of Scripture he stripped 
off everything formal. Not because something 
was found in Scripture but because it witnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God’s word in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘ The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is to ask 
whether they show Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 3^^), and St. Paul 
wants to know nothing save Christ (1 Co 2®). 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches it; what 
preaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
from Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 157). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does witli personal experience, gave Luther the 
(H)portiinity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Canon (he makes the NT end with 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apociypha), but also of claiming value 
for other writings like the loci of Melanchthon, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
liistorically given revelation, i,e, the Scripture. 
However much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these views from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verbum Dei, but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
possible to speak of Bibliology as well as Theology 
and Christoiogy. And Bcllarmine had a certain 
amount of ri^it on his side when he spoke of the 
‘ paper Poi)e of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritschl, Zeitschr, 
/. Kirchenqesch,, 1876, 39711.). 

In opposition to the medineval conception which. 
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under the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of tiod 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, dillicult, or unintelli- 
gible elements and the insufficiency of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency ('^erspicuitas et sufficientia)y and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its efficacia as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority — 
in the true Reformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num, But this witness, in consequence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satislied ; honest Rationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artilicial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermaclier’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent, worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all autliority by the liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles souglit support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, upon the Apostles’ Creed as the living word of 
God. (\alixtus’s Consensus patrum qidnqiiesecnlaris 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientilic aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart with the authority of God. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theological 
terms. ^ In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not external. 

Literature.— H. J. Holtzmann, Kanon u Tradition. \ 
A. Sabatier, Religions d'autonUH la religion de Vespnt^y 1904, 
np. 340-403 (Kng. tr. 1904); O. Scheel, Luthers Stellxmq zur 
h. Schrijt, 190*J ; K. Timme, Luthers Stellung zur h, Schn/tf 
1004 ; K. Walz, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schrift nach 
der Schrift selhst geprufty 1884 ; J. Reinhard, Die Prinzipien- 
lehred. luth. DogmatikeVy 1900; P. Gennnch, Der Kampf um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 Jahrh.y 1898 (with 
to complete bibliojrraphy) ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the VJth cent , 1903 ; A. Houtin, La Question bibhque chez les 
Oath, de France au xix^ sii>cle, 1902, au xx^ sii:cley 1900. 

4 * Practical significance. — From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was coiicerneif with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that tlie 
Messiahshij) of Jesus was demonstrated hy primi- 
tive Christians and after>vards hy apologists in 
the controversy with Jewish Cliristians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia edversus Judeeos, i,e, 
proof passages, and he thus provides the pattern of 
Scriptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to be emjnoyed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son with the Father — a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian j)arty jiointed out 
the un-Biblical character of the word bpoomios. 
The Capp.adocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in sumwrt of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monqthelitc discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, with the dillerence that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
as the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins his work de Trinitate with a very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.-vii.), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci prohantrs m the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called theoloqia 
hihliccLy out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discijdine which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modern theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture i>assages 
torn from their context is not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real proof of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, how^ever, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
spiration the proof wdiich rests upon it vanishes 
also. How^ ditterent is Ilofmaiin’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture jiroof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context — upon 
the general view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot be described as happy. It is 
somewdiat dillerent when P. Lohstein sets the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
he legitimized by dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took jiride in ranging itself 
under the authority of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
eniphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on thu Hexaemeron 
(the ‘ six days ’ in Gn 1). What was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to he already contained in 
Gn 1. Tills was the case every wdiere — an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had torn 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred hook, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purfiosely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sliarpen t heir w its on them. 

But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in ])articular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of hihlicizirig. 
In ancient as in modern times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, but propounded and 
solved their problems from the liil>le. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Institutio deals with much whose 
only claim was that it seemed to him to be 
required by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, with the Wurttemherg Biblicists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn from the a[>ocry- 
hal Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
aviour to be a doeetic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea ; but the aoctrino of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time bearer of the scon Christ. 
Oui Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might appear in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In combination the efFect was 
more potent. Not the Arian but the Nestor ian 
Chris tology indicates a reaction of Bible history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Moiiophysitism 
Docetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul. His influence was hardly 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by him, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modern. The theo- 
logical lalxjurs of orthodox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts of history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its own doctrine of the Bible. Hence Werenfels 
of Basel (tl740) said of it : 

‘ Hic liber eat in quo qunarit sua dogmata qulsque, 
invenit et paritfcr dogmata quisque sua.* 

But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of ‘Enlightenment’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its claim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2, p. 612). 

Though the authority of the Bible is concerned 
chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 689). It is sufficient 
tx) rec«all how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Cliristian instruction. Along with i\\Q precepta 
Dei there appear the consilia evangelica, the latter 
often not less strictly handled than tlie former. 
In CatholiciMii the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesiastical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on the 
Bible ; also the legal rights of the clergy. Such 
an un-evangelical theory as the union of all spiritual 
and material ix)wer in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the two swords (Lk 
22^). The Papal bull in which Leo x. banned 
Luther’s doctrine (15th *June, 1520) begins with 
references to Ps 74^2 80’®. Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
str^test legalism regulated not only tlie ecclesi- 
astical but also the whole public life (see VII, 3), 
until, with the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altere<l historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external autiiority pertaining to the Bible is every- 
where losing ground. This wdll not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
unUjld inner value of the Bible as the unparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 


Literaturb.— On the proof from Scripture : Harnack, Dog- 
men^jcsch.^ ii. 68-82 ; Th. Schermann. ‘ l)ie Gesch. der dogniat. 
Florilcgien vom v.-viii. Jahrh.* in TUt new ser. xiii. 1, 1904 ; 
F. Krqpatschek, Das Schrifiprincip in der ItUher. Kircke, i. 
1906 ; C. Stange, Was ist Schriftgemasst 1904 ; H. H. Wendt, 
System der christl. Lehre, 1907, pp. 26-58 ; P. Lobstein, jStudes 
sur la doctrine chrit. de DieUt 1. 1907 ; W. Newton Clarke, The 
Use of the Scriptures in Theolony^ 1905 ; E. Haupt, Die Bedeut 
derh, Schrift fur den evangeltachen ChristenflQ^l ; J. H. Thayer, 
The Change of Attitude towards the Bible^ 1891 ; £r. Stave, 
Der Einjluss der Bibelkntik auf das christl, Glaubensleben^ 
1903 ; J. Wordsworth, The Devotional Study of Holy Script, 
in r^erence to the Higher Cnt. of the NT, 1902 ; M Reischle, 
Was kannund soil uns die Bibel sein i Wartburg, 1904, p. 93 fl. ; 
U. Muhs, Die Kritik und die Stellung zur h Schrift (1906) ; 
W. B. Carpenter (Bishop of Ripon), My Bible, 1884, Germ, 
tr. by L. Pfeiffer, 1902. Cl. art. Apologetics, vol. i. p. 621. 

IV. Biblical Studies.—i. Methods.— Much 
against the original ^ intention of the Bible, the 
Church looked upon it as a book for theologians, 
a book which as the source of all dogmatic and 
theological knowledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics w^ere the first to handle it in this 
scientific way, and the Alexandrians adopted the 
I method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
was interested more in philosopliy than in history. 
Great as were the services which Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, he was not a Biblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy always main- 
tained the upper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, the blind Didymus of Alexandria, whose 
interest in exegesis was greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures were 
delivered by Imcian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
later by Paul the Persian after the flight to Nisibis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 
scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes by ‘answers to corre- 
spondents ’ (Erotapokriseis, Qucesfioiies) that Bible 
instruction was carried on. The services of 
the monasteries in this connexion were of more 
value to the ascetic view of the Bible than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3). At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
the only places where the study of the Bible was 
fostered. In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use {e.g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of Clugny, etc.), and these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bible. It was all very elementary, but it 
nevertheless supplied the means by which, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is due to the Rule of 
St. Ba**!! and its renewal by Theodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1216 
required that in every cathedral -school at least one 
theologian should be appointed who would instruct 
priests and others in the Bible {in sacra pagina). 
In the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest nigh schools of the 
West— the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
scliool at Salerno — it was the same. In the case 
of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities when the 
mendicant friars— the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans— joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones biblicce were de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience— as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bible instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Paris 
there was a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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cursorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
^eed as a stepping-stone to the ‘ sentences.* Roger 
Bacon (Opus min, 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
whieh the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

All this was changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchtnon and 
Calvin. In Zurich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy,* i,e, the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia hihlica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfort was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible-exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
time the study of the Bible has won a leading place 
within the^ Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the work of the 
German universities, and specialization becomes 
commoner every day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shown by the Encyclica ‘ Providentissimus Deus * 
of Leo XIII. (18th Nov. 1893) and the formation ot 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of works which these called into being. Attempts 
are freqiiently made to show that the Roman 
Church lias always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have been 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opposite. 

Litbrature.— Denifle, Die Universitaten des Mittelalters, 
1886 ; G. Kaufmann, Gesch. der deutschen Universitaten^ 1888- 
96 ; Hastings Rashdall,!rAtf Universities of Europe in theMiddle 
AgeSt 1896 ; Saul, Das Bihslstudium im Predigerorden^ 1902 ; 
Felder, Gesch. derwissenscha/tl. Studten im Franciscanerordeny 
1904 ; F. Falk, Die Mainzer Uochschule U77 und thr Lehrstuhl 
fur BihelkundSy 1899, lixhelatudxen^ Bxbelhandschriften und 
Bibeldrucke in Mainly 1901, and Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
MittelalterSy ihre Kenntniss und ihre VerbreitunOy 1906; N. 
Peters, Papst Pius X und das iSibelstudium, 1906 ; A. S. Peake, 
A Guide to Biblical Study, 1897 ; W, F. Adeney, How to read 
the Bible, 1896 ; M. L. G. Petrie, Clews to Holy Writ, 1892. 

2. Textual criticism. — When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must be admitted that the Jewish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e,g. Ex 17^^ in 
Barn. 12®; Justin’s citation of Ps 96^® in Dial. 
72-73 ; Ps 37^^ and 50® in the Leipzig papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr, iv. 1903). In the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the ii^ajority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn P®, 1 Ti 3^®, lie 2® etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as we find in Irenmus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13^® (adv, Haer. v. 29, 30). We 
know very little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great work in the OT province, the 
Hexapla, where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must bo 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Hexapla,’ in GGN, 1903, 69311*.). 
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There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Dillerent places developed 
different texts spontaneously. When the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various provinces. We know from 
Jerome (Preef. in Paralip.) tliat in Egypt the re- 
cension in use was that of llesychius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
philus, the pupil of Origen. Lagarde, Bousset, 
Rahlfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combining, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. E^verywhere in these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, drawn usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hexapla in the OT and from 
various MSS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
ciiticism was sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7^ in A). Often readings were rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, but often the heretics 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8® in 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5'^ in the Latin 
Church. We possess a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshitta, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison with the Greek text on the one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
the later Antiochene text, without, however, ousting 
the others entirely. The Athos-Codex, discovered 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of the old versions, of which we 
have spoken above, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go back 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate ; but none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery, had a 
tradition of its own, which was based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rectoria hihlica these traditions were laid down 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as their norm a 
copy by Abbot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St. Caro ; the 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windesheim 
Bilne. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text was due more to 
the renown of the studium generale than to its 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are repro- 
ductions of a single MS. So far as the LXX is 
concerned, the Complutensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise Ix^yoiid a dilettante textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are unavoid- 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the textus jam ab omnibus receptus was 
due to a bookseller’s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen’s text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John Mill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,000 
various readings which he found in about 80 MSS. 
The task of ^thering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52) ; the Saxon Chr. 
Fr. Matthaei, who collected and stole in Russia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87); the Dane Andr. Birch (1788); and the 
Catholic professor of tlieology at 13onn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelles (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for- 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viii. crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his work 15 majuscule codices which he 
discovered, among them the Sinaitic (K) found in 
1844 and 1859. He made new editions of 21 MSS,t 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely valuable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to work 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount of industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, esjjeci- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last word in textual criticism. What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing iuaginent upon tradition should be 
followed. The Wiirttemoerg theologian Joh. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), with his metliod of distinguishing 
between different families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for God’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, Johann Salomon Semler of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Dutch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
IVotestant, the latter a Catiiolic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church — a course con- 
tinued in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Textkrit, Studien zum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS : it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
(fent. with certainty instead of that of the 16tli. 
Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 
whose great service was that they overcame the 
scruples of conservative Englisli theolo^ in 
spite of Dean Burgon’s violent attacks. Their 
carefully elaborated method was considered W 
many to represent all that was attainable. C. K. 
Gregory, O. von Gebhardt, and E. Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus rec^tus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. H. A. 

• 0. von Gebhardt, Centralbl.f, Bibliothsksweun^ xv., 1898. 

t C. R. Gregory, Prolegomena, 26 ff. 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that was far from the intention of the stron^y 
conservative author. Anew textus receptus, how- 
ever, was and must be an impossibility. With 
fine instinct Hort himself called special attention 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but which for the history of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more tnorough 
investigation of the nistoi^ of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the Vet. Syr., 
with which latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us acquainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent. , but also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that was most 
widely circulated in the 2nd century. In opposi- 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, which was current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, while others, like Julicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can be of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, what it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
back to the earliest time. If we are not satisfied 
with a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method which B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
with the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent, this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents, made an effort to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebrew MSS do not go beyond the 9th 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintain that we 
posbess the text of the 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson]; Com plutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
Babhimca Bomhergiana, ii., Ven. 1525-26). Even 
the collections of numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent discovery, show that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. While editors down to 
Delitzsch-Baer and Ginsburg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact fonn 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haupt, SBOT, 
1893 ff. ; Kittel, BibL Heb,, 1905-06) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has lleen 
successful, and what value is to be attached to the 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whose value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day, excellent work has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, e.g,, the new Oxford editions ; the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (1889 ff.), the 
Peshittft by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Homer (1898 ff.); 
while Cambridge provides us with the Septuagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ff.), the Old 
Syriac Gospels by F. C. Burkitt (1904), the Peshittft 
Psalter by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, liowever, is that the claim of 
the BibliciU text-critic is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 
met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. ^ Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philolomsts who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

LiTBRATuaa— Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
II. 3 ) ; Hammond, Textual Criticism^ 1894 ; M. R. Vincent, 
A History of iAe Textual Cnticisin, 0 / the NT^ 1899 ; Keiwon, 
Handb, ^ Text, CrU, of the NT^ 1901 ; E. Riieg^ Die Nlfliehe 
Textkritik seit Laehmann^ 1892 ; B. Weis^ Textkritik der 
Apocalypset 1891, Kath, Brie/e^ 1892, Paul, Btiefe^ 1896, and 
Evangelien,\%^\ H. Strack, art. *Massorah* m PRE^ xii. 
893: Chr. J3. Ginsburg. /nf rod. lotheMassoretico-critical ed. 
of the Heb, Bible, 1897 ; K. Kittel, Uber die Hotwendigkeit und 
Moglichkeit einer neuen Ausgabe der hebr, Bibel, 1901 ; Paul 
de Lagarde, Ankundigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griech, 
Vbersetzung des AT, 1886; H. B. Swete, The OT in Gr,, 
1887 flf., and Introd,\ 1902 ; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1904, 1907 ; W. Bousset, Textkritische Studien turn HT, 1894 ; 
E. von der Goitz, * Erne textkritische Arbeit des 10. bezw. 6 . 
Jahrh.,* TIT, new ser. ii. 4, 1899; S. Berger, Hint, de la 
Vulgate, 1898; P. Denifle, ‘Die Handschriften der Bibel- 
korrektorien des 18 Jabrh.,' Arch,f. Litt, u. Kirchengesch, des 
MUtelalters, iv., 1888. 

3. Higher criticism. — Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
lias always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discovery ; only the methods 
have changed here also. Tlie relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the diiierent periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to tlie criticism of the text, while 
higlier criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modern 
instances may be cited in A. Klostermann, Ed. 
Konig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e,g,y denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hermas, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must come from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Raul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the nictive which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
individual books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Ciesarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (t 1599) was done in this mediceval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17th centuries worked, and 
even modern critical investigators cannot dispense 
with tradition, however mucm they may subject it 
to examination. 

The criticism of the ancient Church proceeded 
in the first place not upon literary and historical, 
but upon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


do^atic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘Adogi’ rejected all Johannine writings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gaius declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion — adopted among the very latest scholars 
--that there were two Johns working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Marcion, who 
combined with this the Hypothesis of an inter- 
polation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis— law and grace— took among pagan 
Christians. Along with this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete recognition of 
the OT, often with very fine difFerentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemseus, Ep, to Flora ; Harnack, SB A W, 1902). 

Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions lietween the OT 
and the NT (e,g. Is 45’, Lk 6^ ; Ex Lk 10^ ; 
2 K 2^^, Lk 18'®'*)> 80 inconsistencies in the NT 
itself soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prologues deal with 
the ditFerences which mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africanus and 
Aristides (Euseb. HE i. 72 ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianity who called attention to 
those dilFiculties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like Celsus, and very notably Porphyry, 
who declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
llierocles that the Apokritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, Avere driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies ; 
and they prided themselves that they successfully 
accomplisned this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, it is true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often olFer a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, whose de Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum is probably the best Avork which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
50: the harmonizing of Jn 19^^, ‘the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 15“, ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
I readers also observed difliculties — often very subtle 
ones — in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later by Alcuin’s interchange of letters. In this 
^vay there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapokriseis, or Qtiaest tones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians. 
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But whenever these inconsistencies were seriously 
entertained they were at once condemned as 
lieresy. The Manichaeans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were gathered together under 
the name of Catharists. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to be found. In the 
9th cent. Abbot Ilucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt 11“ — a piece of un- 
paralleled levity. In 1376 the Parisian students 
declared that the Gospel, like other books, con- 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
any lasting ellect. 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also — 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius Erasmus 
(Annotationes and Paraphrases) — attached real 
importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlatadt’s criticism of the Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch, des Kanons^ 
1847, p. 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gerhard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologuinena and antilegoimna. 
Quite different was Luther’s position (see III. 3). 
In his case literary and historical considerations 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The books which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con- 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same book one verse might be apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the 
united authority of the Apostles w’as lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit this result, but identified the prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
own opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he 
possessed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but ho left it as it was. 
Gradually tne line which he drew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any difference of value 
within the Canon faded away. Later dogmatists 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- 
former. 

The new period of Biblical criticism began about 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of 
‘ Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it 
on the one hand by the pains wliicn Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arrninians. 
The new feature was that it was no longer the 
traditions about the separate books that were 
made to speak, but the books themselves, liichard 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible 
text; Astruc, Louis XIV. ’s physician, by his dis- 
covery of the two strata distinguished oy separ- 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources was 


taken over later by the Protestants, and further 
developed and extended. Ilgen and Ilupfeld (1853) 
discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
entangled, and finally J E P and l)t were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ewald and that of Reuss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a secondary matter compared with the fact 
that the gradual growth or the Pentateuch from 
different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitzsch, Ed. Konig, and H. Strack no longer 
refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Robertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
now been made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘Rainbow Bible’ (1893 ff.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
but learnea and popular new translations like 
those of Kautzsch (1894), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Rosters, and Oort (1897 ff.) exhibit them also to 
the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
tlie Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, wnile 
books like Schlatter’s Einleitung in die Bibel 
(Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
principles of this criticism as the result of the 
latest investigation. 

Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The method spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Those same souices 
of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
while in the case of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions arc largely similar. The prophetical 
books, especially Isaiah, but also some of the 
Minor Prophets, bear evidence that they are not 
unities; so, too, the poetical books. Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The ‘Psalms of 
David’ themselves confess that they do not all 
.come from his pen, and the fact was always 
recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with princes of the 
Maccaba?an dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
tion of different collections, strata, and dates led 
to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are in 
matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, wdll lead to many modifications (Br. 
Baentsch, AltorientaL u. israelii. Monotheismusy 
1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
method which is to be followed are established 
(E. Kautzsch, Abriss der Gesch. des AT Schriftu'ins 
[a supplement to his translation], 1894). 

In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic which has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Gospels 
was thought of in former times, the view most 
widely taken was that of St. Au^stine, that the 
order observed in the Canon was also the historical 
order. With astonishing rapidity, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test : (1) tlie use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, (2) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Giadually a combination of these 
various hypotheses emerged as the only possible 
solution, viz. the use of Mark by Mattliew and 
Luke, with the addition of a common source, and 
much drawn from oral tradition. In matters of 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug- 
gestions, and science can hardly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But the 
principle has been found, and will never again be 
lost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until the middle of the 19th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 

I . 6 . their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Rationalistic critics confined their attention 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- 
macher and his school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each boot from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
proved Baur’s conception to bo false, resting, as 
it did, upon HegeFs philosophical scheme of the 
movement of ideas through tliesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them eftective factors in the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. The method which was followed by Baur 
(and still by Holtzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Reuss, Jiilicher, Krliger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
lif/ueL Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
ilitlerent sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, but now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2 Cor. is still keenly 
disputed. The radical criticism of the Dutcli 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acts of the Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation ef contra! At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and iiiterpclations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
—an instrument which is not yet by any means 
worn out. 

LrrsRATURK. — The Ancient Church : K. J. Neumann, JJip- 
polytus von Rom, 1902, p. 144 ff. 

The Middle Afres: H. Reuter, Oeseh. der relig. Avfklarting 
im Mittelalter, 1876-77. 

Recent times: T. K. Cheyne, The Founders of OT Criticism, 
189.8 ; W. Robertson Smith, see I. i ; H. Holzinger, Einlext, 
in den Hexateuch, 1893 ; C. A. Briggs, The Higher Crit, of the 
Ilexateuch, 1893 (3rd ed. 1897); Baron Fr. von Hiigel (Oath.), 
7'he Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hexateuch, 1898 ; 

J. Orr, The Problem of the OT, 1907 ; W. G. Jordan, Ihbl. 
Criticism and Modem Thought, 1909 ; H. S. Nash, 7'he Hist, of 
the Higher Crit. of the JN7\ New York, 1900; L. Pullan, A’T 
Criticism, 1907; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der Kinleit. in das 
FT^, 1897 ; A. Jiilicher, An Jntrod. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lon<i. 
1904 ; B. Weiss, Manu-al of Introd, to the NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 
1887-88 ; Th. Zahn, Introd, to NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 1909, 

4 . Exegesis. — All criticism, higher and lower. 


is ultimately only a means to the correct under- 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 
cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature in former times. 

We have already learned tliat the Christian 
Church found elalwrate exegctical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical method, which the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro- 
found meaning, such as was alone Avorthy of the 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 
lain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
inds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo- 
sophical speculations which disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of prophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Flatonic noumenon and 
nluiinomenon. Thus it comes about that the 
iiistory of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical interpretation and the old 
allegorical method. The Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the ^T, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, but 
with events in the supramundane world. Heracleon 
understood the saying that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum (Jn 2^*) as referring to the descent of 
the aeon Chnstus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the low^est of the tw’elve aeons, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apologists adopted a meth^ 
of interpretation which remmds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Rabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment of prophecy. It 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexanaria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen^s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
show^s the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
greatest tiiinker and Biblical scholar in the ancient 
Church continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always put it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text thmgs which it did not contain at all. The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
hilus and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
ocians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they w'ere Pi)iiitu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, wdiile a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school. 
These Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there Avas 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
histoiical in iriethod. 

As this Antioidiene school acquired much 
inlluence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher Chrysostom, whose expositions were 
qiiite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter Kar it assumed 

quite supreme influence among the Syrian 
Nestorians. We are astonished to find among 
these in the late Middle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. Bar- 
Hebrseus, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gainea influence also 
in the West. The much used Imtitida rccjularia 
divinae legis of Juniliiis are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a 
faithful follower of Origen ; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed in 
de Doctrina Christiana, Ty^honius and Phicherius 
wrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct influence of 
Kabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 
practice, it must be admitted, he liimself fell short ; 
out the effect of his influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the signiflcance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegctical movement 
among the Latins than among tlie Greeks. In the 
6th cent, there began the peiiod of catenae^ that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first tlic authors were named ; then 
the names were omitted ; the excerpts M^ere 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed his name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found expression — at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West until the 
12th century. The Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Prathers, These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
ualitv, difler from one another only in the way in 
w hich they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Pelagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infnse<l new life even into 


exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed : 

‘ litera pesta docet ; quid credos allejjoria ; 
moralis quid agas ; <iuo tendas onagoi^ia ; 

and it was carried into practice w ith almost painful 
consequences. For example, Lk means (1) verb- 
aUy, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
(thd best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
(Lea . aur, 13). This method, like that of the 
Rafebis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
They are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the Letter, provided only that by a good 
partitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 


• Kihn, Theodor von Mopsiiestia und Junilius A/ricanus ala 
Exegeten, 1880. 


certsiin philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his Interpretatio nominum hcbraic- 
orunty and Isidore’s Etymological though now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As a great many oi the monasteries taught 
Greek, so we find an occasional Hebrew scholar, 
controversies with the Jews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessarv (Sam. Berger, ^uam notitiam 
linguae Hehraicae kabuerint Cnristiani medii cevi 
temporibus in Gallia^ 1893), Roger Bacon (fc. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scholastic exegesis of his time, because 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia^ 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians (Opus 
min, 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (t 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a duplex sensus literalis 
became a side-door to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the RabbiniciS exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now, w^e meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense w as the only right one. The new religious 
principle of conlidence in the revealed God over- 
came the Neo- Platonic delight in mystery. The new 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
ellect is seen in Melanchtlion and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom of centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-effect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be preponderatingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s woid, but as the product of human 
composition, arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exegesis, whose aim W€ts to 
establish clearly what the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors as less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. It was only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to exc(‘ss in the effort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference between the ideas of then and now. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Evciy- 
where great enterprises were called into life, 
chiefly hy the collaboration of seveial exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but the 
principle that the meaning is to be reache<l by 
means of a grarninatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly establisliod. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, and 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given now than formerly to 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
8D.sthetic questions receive consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible will never 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theological exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation of 
the history of religions. When the old conception 
of inspiration is given up, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not onlv to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Religious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel. What we find peculiar to the 
Bible has to be observed as carefully as what it 
possesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
18 not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages Apollinaris of 

Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904 ; retrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908 ; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in IIDB, ext. vol. 
48411.) in connexion with the investigation of 
niedia3val compilations (Ueinrici, art. ‘ Catenen ’ in 
iii. 764 IF. ; H. Lietzmann, Cateneriy 1897; 
Karo-Lietzmann, Catenarum Grcec. Catalogusy 
1902 ; M. Faulhaber, Die PropJietenJcateneny 1899 ; 
J. Sickenberger, *Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,* TUy new ser., vii. 4, 1902; A. E. 
Schonbach, Vber einige Evangelienkammentare des 
MittelalterSy 1903 [SfVAlFy cxlvi.]; Ed. liiggen- 
bach, ‘ Die kltesten latein. Kommentare zum 
Hebraerbrief,’ in Zahn’s Forschungeriy viii. 1, 1907 ; 
J. Haussleiter, Victor in von PettaUy 1900 ; A. Bouter, 


France has the fine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursiis Scripturae Sanctaey bv the Jesuits Comely, 
Knabenbauer, and Hummelauer (1886ff.), some- 
thing a little more modern in the Manuel Bihligue 
by Vigouroux (1881 ff.). 

Litkraturr.— -E d. Reuss, Ge^cK der h. Schriften des 
1887, pp. 674-679; L. Diestel, Gesch. des AT xn der christL 
Kirche, 1869; H. Holtzmann, ‘Das Problem der Gesch. der 
Auslegung:* {Heidelberger Festschrifty 1886); G. Heinrici, art. 
‘Hermeneutik,* in P/fifs vii. 718-750; F. W. Farrar, Uist. 
of Interpretation (PL, 1886), 1886 ; G. H. Gilbert, Interpreta- 
tion of the BihlSy 1908 ; H. Dechent, Herder und die aesthet, 
Betrachtung der A. Schrxfty 1904 ; Eb. Schrader, Die Keilin^ 
schriften und das ATy 8rd ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, Das AT xm Lxchte des alien 
Orients^ t 1906, Babylonisches xm NTy 1906 ; H. Gunkel, 
Zum religionsgeschi^tl. Verstandnis des JSTy 1903; E. von 
Dobschiltz, Der gegenwartige Stand der FT ExegesCy 1906; 
J. Weiss, Die Aufgaben der FT WUsenschafty 1908. 

Biblical sciences. — Exegesis presupposes the 
suWdiary sciences of philology and arcnoeology, 
and includes the general, historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents. In this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the early Church upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 
posvsess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, ^1887 ), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 
probably rightly considered the work of Origen. 
It is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 
graphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
kind (Eusebius^ Worksy vol. iii., by Klostermann, 
1904). Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Pilatus = 
sich ns), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 


‘ The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Proceedings of the Brit. Acad, ii.] ; H. L. 
Ramsay, ‘ Le Commentaire de I’apocalypse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in BlILRy 1902). Notwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa ordinariaof Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text-book of mediaeval 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Giossa, see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in PELP xx. 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modern exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Ot^ici^acn (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Polus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 fF.), we have in Germany, for the OT, specially 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 tf.) and the short commentary of Strack and 
Zockler (1884 IF.), both conservative. From the 
critical standpoint we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dilfmann, etc., 1841 fi'.), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowack (1892tf.) and of 
Marti ( 1897 IF. ). For the NT we have Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, and others), and de Wette’s short exegetical 
handbook (1836 If.), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
logical text-book (1906). A more conservative 
commenta^ began to be published by Zahn in 
1903 tf. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 fF) and J. P. Lange 
(1867 6’.); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speaker's Commentary (18716.), the Pulpit 
Commentaryy by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 6.), the International Critical Commentary y 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 6.), and 
Robertson Nicoll’s ExposUot^s Bible (1895 6.). 


gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. Many of tho 
homilies presuppose the use of alphaoetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Luca, Hub. 
Phalesius, Balth. Toumaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 
preserved (Pleyte and Boeser, Manusents Copies dn 
Mus6e . . . d LeydCy 1897 ; O. von Lemm, Koj)t. 
Misc. hi. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script, 
Sacraey wmich may perhaps nave come from Chry^ 
sostom himself, and by many of the capitnlationes. 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
Christianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark (PG cvi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cyprianiy probably a Gallic 
product of the 6th cent., revised by Rabanus 
Maurus about 840 (ed. Harnack, TU, new ser., 
iv. 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gr. and 
Lat, versus memorialeSy in which the contents of 
the di6erent books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent, what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the literaiw material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, there were 
the Church History of Eusebius (tr. by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de Viris illustribuSy to which must 
be added the pseudo- Athanasian Synopsis Scr. S.y 
and also Isidore of Seville’s ProoBmiortm liber and 
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de Ortu et Ohitu Patrum, On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues (uTo^^creij, arguinenta. 
praefationes). In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massorah, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, wowing with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition. Under the name of 
‘ Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Gath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients called 
€l<rayu)y^ c/s rds delas 7pa0ds (e.g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to wnat we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instituta regularia 
dvv%nae legis of Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (651), the Liber de VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana^ bk. iii., the Formulce Spiritalis 
Intellegentiae of Eucherius of Lyons, ana similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see V. 3), did not receive scientific treat- 
ment in the older period. Mingled with general 
history, it appears in tiie form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. For the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, de Uivitate 
Dei, The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historia scholas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (t 1179), 
and the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Jesus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jesu Christie by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c, 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Roger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious wish. 

It was not till within modern times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Their cradle was found 

in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great foundation compilations were 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and archieology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Reuchlin’s labours provided the start 
(1506), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf (t 1629 ; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon), From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(t 1750), Johann Dav. Michaelis (f 1791) took over 
the comparative method. In the work of Gesenius 
(t 1842) this combined with the statistical to pro- 
duce a system which was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (t 1882) and, above all, 
B. otade (t 1907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(t 1637, Franecker), SclI. Glassius (tl656, Jena), 
and ^oh. Jakob Wetstein (t 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Emesti’s school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B. Winer (1822) 
and Grimm's Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the knowledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bihelstudieny 1895, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, Licht 
vom Osten, 1908). In the 19th cent, the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition with theologians in this 


field (F. Blass, Grammatik, 1896 ; E. Nordeu, 
Antil^ Kunstprosa^ 1898 ; Thumb, Die griech. 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, 1901). In 
regard to physica sacra, the course has been the 
same. The Hierozotcon of Sam. Bochart (tl667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modem archaeological method 
which we find in our newer Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archaeology has won its way from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archaeology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. 

It is owing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutscher Palastina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible history, 
which is no longer content merely to repeat tradi- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
winning its way to a general view of the actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons as well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Renan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P. W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post- Apostolic Times (Weizsiicker, 
Knopf, McGiffert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The back- 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian discoveries and 
the (dearer knowleclge which we possess of Judaism 
afid Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, under 
the influence of the modern positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, we have the treat- 
ment of the * history of salvation ’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
stimiesof our time near the traditional names of 
‘Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It was the 18th cent, that first transformed the.se 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
histoncal criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critical 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, was superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3), which acknowledges 
the Scriptures to be part of a great development. 
In this field the distinction between canonical and 
uncan onical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT Apocrypha by Hennccke, 
1904 ; the splendid editions of K. H. Charles and M. 
R. James ; Budde’s History of Hebrew Literature, 
1907 ; the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A. Harnack, 1893, and G. Kruger, 1896). Con- 
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trariwise on the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literature of the Orient and, Greece (von Wilamowitz, 
in Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 8^, 1907 ; Gunkel, ih. i. 7). 

The so-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. ^ Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developed into a 
representation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. Hegel’s philosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete development. Thus we arrive 
at the modern study of tlie religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Christianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its effects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the efiect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study ; no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
suc.h a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must ' 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the NT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped ; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, 
but the standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

Literaturk.~G. Hoberg, Vberhlick uher die Entxvickl. u, den 
Fortschntt der bibl, Wxsaenschafien auf christl, Boden vonihrem 
Anfang an bis zur Jetztzeit, 1902 : C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture^ 1899. 

History of Biblical Introduction ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb, der 
hist.-kriL EinleiL in das NT^, 1892, 1-16 ; Julicher, Einlext. in 
das iVr«, 1906, pp. 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theolog}" : B. Stade, Bibl, Theol. des AT^ 
1905, i. 6-11 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrb. der NT Thecl.^ 1897, i. 6-22. 

History of Biblical Archaaology : W. Nowack, Lehrb. der 
hebraiscnen Archdol., 1894, pp. 15-24. 

History of Biblical Philology : Winer's QrammatiJk^, revised 
by P. w. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-16 

There is os yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. VoU- 
mer, Vom Lesen und Deuten h. Schriften^ 1907, 

History of Research in the Life of Jesus : C. Hase, Gesch. 
Jesu, 1876, pp. 160-174, more objective than A. Schweitzer's 
Von Beimarui zu Wrede^ 1906, which is dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

The best information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
literature in the last decades is to be found in the Theologische 
JahreKberichtf founded in 1881 by Piinjer, continued by Lipsius, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Krliger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, Volz ; NT reviewed by H. 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knopf, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologische RunaschaUf ed. by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller—since 1897. 

In place of the Jahrbucher fUr Biblische Wissenschaft^ by H. 
Ewald (1849-1805), and similar publications, such as Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschr. fur wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1858-1907, w’e now 
ha\o the Zeitschr. fur AT Wissenaohaft, by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitschr. fUr die NT Wxssenschaft und die 
Kundedes Urchristentums^ by E. Preuschen, 1900 — a testimony 
to the progress of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Biblical studies in especial the Joum. of Bibl. Lit. (1880 flP.) 
and the Bibl. World (1893 ff.), and in Britain the Expositor^ 


187617., the Expository Times. 1899 ff., and the InUrpreter, 
1906 ff. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the Revue Biblique, by Lagrange, 
1892; in Germany, the Biblische Studien of Bardenhewer, 
1896 ff., and the Biblische Zeitschrift of Gdttsberger and J. 
Sickenberger, 1903. 

In encyclopeodic form the whole material is offered at an 
earlier stage by G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realworterb.^, 1847 f. ; 
D. Schenkel, Bibellexicon^ 1869-73 ; E. Riehm, Handivorterb, 
des bibl. Altertums, 1884, 2nd ed 1893-94; Wm Smith, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1863 (Amer. ed. Smith-Hackett, 1892 ; 2nd 
Eng. of vol. 1., ed. Smitn-FuUer, 1893); J. P, Migne, Scrip- 
turae Sacrae Cursus Completus, 1861-63; Hamburger, Real- 
encyclopadie fur Bibel und Talmud, 1883 ff . 

All these, however valuable they were in their own time, are 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. fur Prot. Theol 1896-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Btbellexicon, by P. Zeller‘S, 1893 ; 
H. Guthe, Kurzes Bibelw&rterbnch, 1903 ; J. Hastings, Diet, 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Diet of Christ and the Oo^ls, 1906 08, 
and Diet, of the Bible, in one vol., 1909 • T. K. Ch^ne-J. S. 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. 1899-1908; F. Vigourouz, Diet, de la 
Bible, 1896 ff.; Jewish Encyc. 190117.— an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 

V. The Bible in Divine SERvics.-^ThQ 
Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo- 
logian ; it was also the book from which the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration. It was a book to be 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian ana all other forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
tbcurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks to the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred hook with voice of 
I instruction, edification, and exhortation, 

I Literature.— A. C. A. Hall, The Use of Holy Scripture in 
I the Public Worship of the Chwch, 1903. 

!• Reading.— The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole books. In the course of three years, e.g., 
the Law with 154 2 ^cirnshiy 6 th was read through. 
The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It IS to be regretted that we know nothing 
very definite about tlie reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the hooks of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and which in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the Church, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the dirop.v’fip.ovevp.ara tQ>v dTroarbXujv (i.e. 
the Gospels) and the avyypdfipxiTa tQv irpotpigTCov {i.e. 
the OT — or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words. Apocalypses, that he means?) 

^TXwpei (Apoi. i. 67). These last much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison with tlie 
custom which the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering (‘ donee totus populus congregetur,’ Can. 
Ilipp. xxxvii. 203), insteud of the organ playing, 
wliich is customary in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, anil after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off* 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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was more read than tlie OT books and the Gospels, 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churclies to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th 5‘^, Col 4'^), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He ; II Clem. 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Kev 1* 22^®; Herm. Vis, 
ii. 4. 3). In tlie beginning probably some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap, Euseb. 
JI£ iv. 23. 11, on I Clem, and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. The effect of 
this was twofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 5th cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement (Coe/. Alex. ; cf, the Syr. 
Codex, dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can. Apost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas (6Wca?A9i/2.), and Athanasius makes Wis., 
Sir., Est., Jth., Tob., Duiache, and Hermas into a 
special class of ^vayivuxrKb^iiva (Epist. 39, A.D. 367). 
On the otlier hand, the Church insisted on having 
everything uncanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (Synod of Laodicea, 
363 [?], Can. 59 ; Carthage, 397, Can. 39 ; Westcott, 

. 540) — a step specially directed against the intro- 
uction of the Apociyidial literature fostered by 
Montanists, Marciomies, Manichaeans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
was never quite adhered to in the mediaeval 
Church. So early as the 4th eent. the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can. 39 : ‘ liceat autem legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversarii eorum dies celebrantur ’ ; Liturg, 
Gall. PL Ixxii,, xc.). The Roman Church, always 
specially cautious— as, e.g.^ in the matter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. HE iii. 3. 5) — 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the ground of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion of Tieretical falsification 
(Deer. Gelas. v. 16, Preuschen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 

f >as.>ions of the martyrs, but also of other sacred 
egends (Augustine allo>ved miracles of healing to 
be read {de Civ. Dei xxii. 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of being 
read in church wdth these books of legends and 
passions. The Reformation really established the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of the choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents ns with a picture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem (Itin. Hieros., ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian piactice, laid down in the Apost, Const. 
ii. 57, viii. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Gospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Chirt'ch and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom : ‘ legem et prophetaa cum 

evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet’ (Praeser. 
Haer. 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Hcer. 51, Monog, 12, adv. Uente-s, 22. At 
the time of Cyprian tliese seem to have been 
wanting in the African Church (Ej^isf. xxxiv. 4, 
XXV.). Three readings— Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel— are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Palis, PL Ixxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ib. 171 ff.) and in 
Spam (Liber Comkus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
solana, i., Liturg. Mozarab. ed. Cabrol-Leclerq I.). 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced to two— Epistle and Gospel. This 
was the case in Rome, nerhaps from the time of 
Damasus (if it was really Jerome who compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time of the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum (PL Ixxviii. 25). 
The order followed— Prophets, Epistles, Gospels — 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. Wliile the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower clergy 
[Harnack, ‘ tlber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TU ii. 4 (1886), 57 tf.]), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter (Canon. 
Apost. ii. 57 ; Sozom. vii. 19, 6). At Easter the 
bishop himself read (Peregr. Silvias, p. 73, Geyer ; 
Sozom. loc. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii. 
361 ; Isidore, de Offic. eccl. ii. 14, PL Ixxxiii. 793) 
[cf. liiQlleixmme, deJieliqidis Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 775)]. The taudes (‘hymns') were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles (Syn. Toledo, 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622). 

Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
(Lectiones annuex, Augustine, PL xxxv. 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PG liii. 
22) ; in Easter week, Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103 ; Arabrosius, PL xvi. 1040) ; on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah (Ambr. l.c. 1044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the Apocalypse of 
Peter (Sozom, vii. 19) ; on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Au^stine, PL 
xxxviii. 1156 ; Fulgentius, PL Ixv. 903f.). Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG li. 97 ; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviii. 1426) were read ; in Sjiain 
during this season the Apoc. of John (Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gaul the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PL Ixxii. 90). On 
Victor of Capua see ZNTW, 1909, pp. 90 If., 175 ff. 

The Eutlialian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continua for tiie Epistles of the NT in 57 
dvayvwaeis (see G. Rietschel, Lehrb. der Liturgxk 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom (Joh. Horn. 57, 1, PG fix. 
311) clearly implies the lectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that the lessons had to be suited to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius (Vir. ill. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Musa'us of Marseilles (t460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claud ian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apolhn. 
Sidonius (Ep. iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons. 
The Greek Church had a peculiar system of sahhato- 
kyriaka : besides the lectio continua for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a great 
many Gr. MSS ; cf. C. R. Gregory, Textkritik, i. 
327 If.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more generally. It 
was this U8U8 Bomanus that the Reformers found 
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to hand, and there were many attempts at im- 
provement. These have not ceased even in modern 
times, nor has any unanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, 
in Prussia, besides the usual lessons from the 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for Rhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends to a 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of tne different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 
panied by translation, just as formerly in the 
Targums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin {Peregr. Silviae^ p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
to the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
episcopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. [?], 
C. Schmidt, TUy new ser, ii. 4^ 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture w^as also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some i)as8age of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony ( Vita, 
ch. 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance hearing 
of Mt 19*^. Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, wlieii, hearing a voice say ‘Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ro 13'* 
(Uonfess, viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19*® 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, thougli the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him (Vita, by Callinicus, p. 9, ed. Bonn). 
♦Similar stories are related of Baby las the actor 
(Moschos, PG Ixxxvi. 2880), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TUy 3rd ser., ’i. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synax- 
arivm Constantinomlitanumy 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, botli Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a toneue un- 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemagne 
would have none of tliis, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent, some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. The abandonment of intelli- 
gibility was connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Reformation broke away from tliis 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the ancient Church. 

Litrraturb. — P. Glaue, DU Vorlemng heiL Schriften im 
Gottesdiensty 1906 ; E. Ranke, Perikopensystenhy 1847 ; Scrive- 
ner, art. ‘Lectionary* in Smith -Cheet ham, DC A ii. 660 ff. ; G. 
Rietschel. Lehrb. der Liturgiky 1. liXH), 223 ff. : W. Caspar!, 
art. ‘Perikopen; in PRE^ xv. 131-169; artt in ExpT from 
Oct. 1906 to May 1907. 

2. Preaching. — The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come stUl 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatoi^, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lk 4''^®*). According to Justin (Apol. i. 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to he a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preuschens ZNTW 
iii. 206 ff. ; cf. Acta Petri c. Simoney 20 ; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10 ; CSEL xl. 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the mactice of Augustine, Ca^sarius of Arles, 
Petms Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 

‘ Lectio sancti evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audivimus . . At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post ilia verba s. scripturae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent, the name postillfiy ‘postil,* 
was applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kaysersberg, Luther, etc.). 

In many cases tnese sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture. 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, >> ho, 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Deut., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam. and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of Sol., 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ezekiel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal., 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Ileb. — altogether close 
on 500. In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole books of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon evory 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is wortliy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 
part he deals with some theme that has often very 
little connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds, ii.). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionally 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwards 
a passage from the Gospels (Rev. Ben. xix. 30). 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stu- 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891 ; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore, p. 82 ff.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con- 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 

both about 450), the majority of them have texts 

rom the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
e.g.y the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
Kaziauzus at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii. 629 tf.). 
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Gennadi us ( Fir. ill. 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility wiiich his countryman, Bishop Honoratus 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and 
accounts for it mainly by his rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Homiliarium of Paulus 
Warnefrid * made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Homiliae Toletanae^i sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the sermones de tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and de 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), e.g. by 
Hildebert of Tours (tll34), Bonaventura (f 1274), 
Heinrich of Frimar (about 1340), Pelbart of Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many Orientalchurches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do without it, but is then much more 
of a unity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a feature of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was otherwise in 
popular preaching, ana especially preaching in the 
languages of the country, such as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Regensburg 
(t 1272) ; the German preaching of the mystics and 
popular men like Tauler (tl361) and Geiler of 
Kaysersberg (f 1510) ; and in England Richard 
Rofle of Hampole (t 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Reformation that preaching again 
returned to its task of expounding the Bible. 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesius’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-book, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches as 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chiefly in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained stren^h, and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other Yrords, Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole books in a series of 
sermons — a form that has lately gained much 
vogue (e.g. the four Gospels in ‘ Predigten und 
Hornilien,’ ed. by Kogel, in association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Pank, 1889 ff.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of tne text or chosen because of 
its close connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the effort is made to exhaust the text 
as far as may be. 

* F. Wie^rand, in Bonwettch-SMbera, Studien 8ur Oeseh. d$r 
Theol. u. KirchCy 1. 2. 

t G. Morin, Anted. Maredt, 1. 1898. 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-class by way of supplement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
biblicum directed by Spener and A. H. Fraucke), 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope, 
which is still followed in some churches, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

Litbraturk. — H ering, Gesch. der Predigt. 1897 ; Schian, in 
PRE^xv. 623-747; AUdeuttehe Predigten. ed. A. E. ScJionbach, 
8 vols. 1886-91 ; G. Cruel, Gesch. der aeutschen Predigt im 
MitUlalter, 1879; F. R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predigt in 
Deutschland bis Luther, 1892-96 ; F. Landmann, ‘ Das Pre- 
digtwesen in Westphalen in der letzten Zeit des Miltelaltera ' 
(i^orre/ormationsgeschicditl. Forschungen, i.), 1900 ; L. Pfleger, 
ueschichte des Predigtwesens in Strassbu^, 1907 ; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im 19 Jahrhundert, 1903 ; C. Clemen, Predigt una 
biblischer Text, 1906 ; E. Bindemann, Die Bedeutung des A T 
fur die Christl. Predigt, 1886 ; A. Meinhof, Die Wichtigkeit der 
Bibelstunde fur das Oemeindeleben und ihre zuueckmassige Ge- 
staltung, 1903 ; E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, 1905 ; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3. Catechetics. — Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction mven in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it Dore in the ancient Church 
this began wdth a survey of Bible-history, having 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenaeus entitled els iwldeL^iv 
Tov dTToaToXiKov Kr)p&yfjLaTos (TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
Jerusalem during the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction (Peregr. Sil- 
viae, p. 97 ; cf. Augustine, de Catechiz. rudibus). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place during the first part of the service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (missa cate- 
chumenorum) ; they, indeed, were the * hearers * 
(dKpothfxevoi). Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church (Cat. iv. 33 ff’., PG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed (symbolum) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion with confirmation 
under pietistic influence. Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bible-te'^ts as proofs or is altogether couched in 
Biblical phraseology. Bible-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modem tendency of the Herbart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to otlier narra- 
tives (Marchen, Robinson Crusoe) undervalues the 
religious and moral, and therefore the pa3dagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modern theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-history. 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled. Bible-history 
is not now what it was in tlie Middle Ages, the 
history of humanity. For us it is but a history of 
faith. The important feature is not the know- 
ledge of history, but the perception of faith. Tiie 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of making the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at tne same 
time of making him adopt sucn an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of history and natural history will not dis- 
turb. See art. Catechisms and Catechization. 

Litbrature. — H. Vollmer, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch. des bibl. Unter- 
richts,’ in MittheiL der Oesellseh, f. deutsche Erziehungg- und 
Schulgesch, 1904, Monatschri/t /. d, kirchl. Praxit^ 1904, 
and Evangelische Religiojislehret 1906 ; Caspari, art. ‘ Qesch. 
biblische,’ in PRE^. vi. 619-22 ; J. Hoffmann, Dis h. SchriQ, 
ein Volks- und Schulbuch in der VergaTigenheit, 1902; E. 
Chr. Achelis, Der Dekalog als katechet, Lehrstuck^ 1906 ; E. 
Kautzsch, Bihelwissenach, u. Religionsunterrichtt 1^. 

4. Prayer and praise. — To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
oiigin. Nearly all the liturgical formuloe — Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
— find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Corda, whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
(liftei eut foi ins of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while — the difference is significant— the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Psalms are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are worked in. 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of personal de- 
votion is dealt with in VI. i and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 
part of the service, almost all the spoken part. 
In meeting's of tlie Synagogue also it had a part 
to play. So it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted wdiether by ^aX/4of, Hfivoiy (gdal irpev^ariKal 
(Col 3^®, Eph 5*®) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
‘ Psalms of Solomon ’ from the period subseq^uent to 
B.c. 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co as well 

as Pliny’s statement ‘Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems. We find 
samples of these in 1 Ti 3^®, Rev 15^* 

191** ®' ®®^\ But these fragments, like the hymns in 
Luke’s Gospel {Magnificat Bcnedictus 1®®^*, 

Nunc Dimittis 2^®^*, Gloria 2^^ [cf. 19®®]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may bo said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
w hich are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary culture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
possesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 
Christ in Clemens Alex. (Patd, iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
moniiis were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the West laid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and SynesiuB are not much concerned with con- 
gregational worship. At this time, however, a 
tendency made its^f felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
l^salter (wliich included, in addition to the 160 


[151] Psalms, the 9 [10] cantka : Ex 15, Dt 32, 
1 S 2, Hah 3, Jon 2, Dn 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Couex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Cone. Laod. 383 [?], 
Can. 59 : 01 ; 5c? IdiwriKOvs ^aX/A 0 i)y XiyeaOai iv tjJ 

iKKXrjalq, dKavdvLara ; cf. Theodoret, HE 
ii. 24 [19], iii. 10 [6], iv. 22 [19]). TheApost. Const iL 
(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be- 
tween the readings from Scripture. Two tendencies 
thus run throu^ the whole history of Church 
praise. The more severe of these adheres to the 
Biblical psalms. They formed the basis of mediaeval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus brought hymns 
to the Greeks m the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn-writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced a new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us with the higliest that 
is possible in tlie strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faitli and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical psalm is found usually in the form of tlie 
motet, wliich is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran Churches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in tne meantime displace the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has l>een said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘ conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.* 

It h£is to be said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the main a 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing but a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm ; cf. e,g. Luther’s 
‘ Ein feste Burg ’ with Ps 46 and ‘ Aus tiefer Not ’ 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most etiective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan- 
tage when compared with the martyrolatry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sweet eu^tiness of the 
hymns belonging to modern sects. Instead of any 
opposition iStw^een Biblical psalms and Church 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns ujion 
Christian wwship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

LmtRATURB. — P. Drews, art. * Litur^^ische Forraeln,' in P RE^ 

xi. 646-657; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church,’ TS i. 3, 1891 ; Ed. von der Golt;^, Das Gebet in der 
alU Christenheit, 1901 ; P. Wagner. ‘ Uber Psalinen und 
Psalmengesang ina christl. Altertum,* in Rvin. Qnartalsehr, 

xii. 1898, 246-279; G. Rietschel, P. Drews, H. Hering, R. 
Wolkan, R. Buddensieg. Fr Nielsen, art. ‘ Kirchenlied,’ In 
PRE^ X. 899-448; Daniel, Thesaurus hymnoU^ieus^ 1841 ff.; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum christian- 
orum, 1871 ; G. M. Dreves. Analecta hymnica medix aert, 
ISSOff. ; Ph.Wackeriiagel, Dew deutsche Kirchenlied, lS04ff. ; 
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A. Fischer and W. Ttimpel, Da$ deutecAe evangeliBche Kir- 
eKmlied des 17ten Jahrh. 1904 ft. ; Fr. Spitta, * Ein feste Burg ist 
UBser Gott,’ Die lAeder Luthers, 1906 ; Julian, Diet, of Hyrnno- 
logy, 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 

5, Biblical symbolism. —It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a ^eat danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of w’^orship ; the OT has a 
^reat deal. This being so, it soon happened that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
with the OT priestly and sacrificial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- and sub-Christian 
level. We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial la.w8. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
11th cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the nistory of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (t636), 
in his de Officiis ecclesiasticis, set the precedent of 
justifying all Church usages by the Bible (cf. 
Kabanus Maunis, de Clcricorum institntione^ de 
Ecclesiastica disciplina ; Walafrid Strabo, de Ex- 
ordiiset incrementis rerum eccles, ; Wilh. Durandus, 
Rationale divinomm officiorum ; Honorius of Autun, 
Sacra mentari um). 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient Christian basilicas Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-lwoks of this kind. 
In t^he East an extremely complicated system of 
decorating church-inteiiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Balermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture - cycles into a 
system of statues, into groups of sculpture. The 
Renaissance baroco and rococo returned to col- 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now di.sappeared behind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in S, Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
Jiolder can no longer be helped, as wa.s formerly 
the case, by inscrijitions. So far os Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures which 
decorate the panels of the gallenes in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be elective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
ha.s endeavoured with great success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Dusseldorf vdth large and 
effective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Doh^na, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which w'as ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed with verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The litur^ 
begins wdth the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible — in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed— that rules the wiiole Divine service. 

Literature. --O n Greek Hystaij^ORy: F. Kattenbusch, in 
PKKi xui. 612-622; P. Drewi, jKol, Stud. u. Krit, 1900, 


p. 481 ff.; E. von Dobschtttz, Byz, Zeitsehr. jii., 1903, p. 569 ff.; 
K. E. Brightman, JThSt lx., 1908 ; J. Sauer, Symholik d4i 
Kirchengemudes u, seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassu^ dei 
MitUlalters, 1903 ; F. X. Krauss, Gesch. der kirchl. Kunst, 
1896-97, 1. 883 ff., ii. 22, 62ff.; H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in 
den Athos-Klosiem, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, * Kleinasiat. 
Tw^nkmalAr ' in Picker’s StudUn uber chrisU. DenkmeUer, vi., 1908. 


VI. Tbe Bible in private uss.^i. The 
Bible in the Christian home.— The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theolodans or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first ana always 
it aimed at being the devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wellhausen says, ‘Die Bibel war die Fibel,’ ‘The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures ‘ from a child * (2 Ti 3'®). Some 
of the books of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk P**). The passage 2 Ti 3^® 
applies not only to the public out also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their own. In the opinion of the 
present writer, however, the number of Bibles to 
oe found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
(The ChurcEs Task under the Roman Empire, 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of nis Churches. Polycarp writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12i) : ‘Confido enim vos bene cxerci- 
tatos esse in sacris littcris.’ We learn from Ter* 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian home, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
‘mixed’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad Uxorem, \\.^ 8). 
In the Didascalia oj the Apostles (ch. ii.) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terms : ‘ Sit at home 
and read in the Law% in the Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pif 13^ 19^® 23^*) is interpreted as the w^ord of God, 
in which youth must be diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as w^ell as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character. The morning- prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2^^ the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk The grace before meat, pre- 

served in Const. Apost. (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48“, Ps 136^® 2 Co 9®. The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter ; Christian maidens sit at the distaff 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatitaii, Oral. 
33) ; liusband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie wdth one another as to 
wdio shall best sing to God’s jiraise (Tertullian, ad 
Uxorem, u. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
wdien Augustine and his son Adeodatus w^ere over- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess, ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol. 
44 ; Cyprian, Ep. i. ad Donatum). Pamphilus is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, ad 
Ruf. i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, e.g., 
Eupiius of Catana, wdio read Mt 5*® 10®® before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s injunction (dated 24th Feb. 303) te 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered; ‘Quia 
Christianas sum et tradere non licebat magisque 
expedit mori quam tradere’ (cf. Mart. s. Irenae, and 
Eusebius, Mart. Pal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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was made against the Catholics by the Donatists, 

‘ velut traditores in persecutione divinarum scrip- 
turarum,’ was keenly felt by the former as an atta^ 
upon their Christianity. No difference was made 
later on when the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Christian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the Bible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Chrysostom assumes that his hearers pos- 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home ; if they do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use. The lending of sacred books was con- 
sidered to be pleasing to God. The diligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had with the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of BiWical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The Aoui- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Etheria?) informs us tnat 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the collapse of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare U) 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
haps in the boudoir of a great lady there was still 
^portunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. 
'JHie laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the 
secular priests, were illiterate. We hear complainte 
about the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the clergy. Charle- 
magne had to insist upon eve^ priest knowing at 
least the Catechism. Petrus Damiani (t 1072) and 
iEneas Silvio (Pius il., 1 1464) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge which priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that was shared with 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent, 
that the people again began to show a wdde interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by the Church, and occa- 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociated from the 
Bible. There were circles where Biblicism went 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, as, e,g,^ the prefaces — a 
purism to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (P’^) was sacrificed. But 
though tne Bible was really tl’e devotional book of 
these circles (Thomas h Kempis, Geiler of Kaysers- 
berg on Eight Reading of the Bible) y the circles them- 
selves were limited. Only few possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi- 
viduals, and helped study rather than devotion. 

With the aici of the new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
people’s book. From that point onward one can 
speak of daily Bible-reading as a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the onW book that many evangelical Christians 
know. It is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-book. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, which followed the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in- 
creasingly easy. At tlie same time, however, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul- 


taneously with the widest circulation of the Bible 
which has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, however, there is this 
comfort to be laid to heart, that where it is read 
a really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles are wisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
fine ‘ Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h. Schrift 
zu seiner wahren Erbauung lesen solle.* Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, which we find in many 
Bibles, is significant. These are the utterances 
in which the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled soul finds richest consolation, inspiration, 
and strength. We find this illustrated in an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hesselbacher. It was 
underlined in the 18th cent, by his great-grand- 
father in four different colours. ‘ What touched 
the sin of my heart : — Black. What inspired me 
to good : — Blue. What comforted me in sorrow : 
— Ked. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity: — Gold’ (cf. with this the Gospels men- 
tioned above, p. 583^ belonging to the 14th cent, and 
written in four colours of ink, in order to see the 
difference between the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics and its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in families or in retire- 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible was read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
who was certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
closet or in the small family-circle ; it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true efl’ect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for God’s word and the eternal truth which 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W. 
Robinson, Co-operation with Gody 1908, 114). 

Literatitrb.— Bartlett and Peters, The Bible for Home and 
School, 1898 ; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for noTne Reading, 
1896, 1899. 

2 . Bible-reading; by the laity. —In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it wtre general. 
The idea characteristic of late J udaism, that certain 
Scriptures were to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
— a fact which is to be connected with the sectarian- 
isms of Jewish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
Elsewhere the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical works (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech, iv. 33). 
The sacred Scriptures included those which were 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon, on the Shepherd 
of Hernias). But the canonical Scriptures were 
to be within everybody’s reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 
prevalent among the laity that the reading of the 
Bible was a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being withdrawn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. TJiere came 
a time when laymen could not read, and ivhen they 
had again learned the art they were not allowed 
to read the Bible. This was juirt of the mediseval 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and was based upon the 
idea of the unfathomableiioss of the mysteries 
which the Scripture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of tlui Church was the only means of reach- 
ing these, and the laity, left to themselves, always 
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wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
where Bible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to be found, as a rule, an anti-hier- 
arcliical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed tliat, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Aloigensian and 
Catharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent III. wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purpose of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. The study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary ; the profunditaa of the sacred Scrip- 
tuio was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it ; the arcana fidci were not for every 
man. Ex 19^® was the passage which was founded 
upon in this connexion : the beast that touched 
Mount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and without doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, and certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these — especially 
Albigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites— who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, wdiich developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical lines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the suspicion of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Coimcils of the 
13th and 14th centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Waldensians, Wyclifites, Begharda, 
and Beguines were follow^ed by occasional local 
prohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthold of 
Mainz (1485). This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to susjiend operations, but to omit 
their names from their worlc. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

'file crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
b> the Reformation, w hich successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It rested upon the perspicAiitas^ that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious mind — the victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological — and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole Question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent (Sess. iv. Deer, de editione 
et 'it 'ill sacrorum librorum) decreed, ad coercenda 
jictulantia ingenia, that the exposition of Holy 
Scripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the unanimis consensus patrum (cf. Cone. 
Vatid., Sess. iii. Const, de fide, c. 2). Resting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles s 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and tneir use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the parochus, or 
the bishop of the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement ix., 
Const. Unigcniius, 1713, prop. 79-82). In 1794 
Pius VI. condemned j)rop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pistoja, which stated that the neglect of Bible- 


reading was innocent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had the Jesuit order again attained influence 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo XII. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, and Pius ix., in 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
(e.g., Freemasons) as ejusmodi pestes. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at present in Italy 
a ‘ Societk di San (Jirolamo * for the spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardinal 
for its protector, and whose patron Pius X. is said 
to have been, before ho tooK his place upon the 
P^al throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the laity, and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now' is to emphasize, along wdth the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt in which it is now widely held. 

Litkraturb.— C. W. Fr. Walch, Krit. Untermch. vom 
Gebrauch der h. Schnft unter den alien Christen, 1779 ; T. G. 
Hegelmaier, Gesch. des Bibelverbots, 1783 ; Leander van Ess, 
liber das notwendige und nutzliche Bibellet^en, 1808-24 ; Malon, 
La Led. de la sainte Bible, 1846 ; F. H. Reusch, Der Index 
der verbotenen Bucher, 1883-85 ; G. Rietschel, art. * Bibel- 
iesen/ in PRE^ lii. 700 ; O. Schmidt in Wetzer und Welte, 
K-irchenlex ^ i\. 67911.; R. C. Moulton, The Modem ReadePi 
Bible, 1907. 

3. The Bible in monasteries and reading-circles. 

— From the moment wdien the masses entered the 
Church, and a distinction came to be drawn betw een 
half-Christians and whole-Christians, that is to 
say, between the secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed, 
while in ascetic circles, w^here religion was taken 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for priests and monks. As a matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gathered 
round Jerome and Rufinus that Bible-reaaing was 
most diligently fostered. Melania, e.y., a noble 
Roman lady who renounced the world entirely, 
read the whole Bible four times every year, and 
knew large portions of it by heart. Jerome was 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admirers 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli- 
gence in her queries, and suggested real difficulties ; 
the less ^fted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modern Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alcuin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of aL 
difficulties. vVe possess the correspondence of two 
nuns of the 6th cent., and find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 
prayer-book, played the chief part. The Egyptian 
anchorites passed days and nights in reciting 
psalms whicn they learned by heart. This was 
held to be the surest weapon against the tempta- 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodia 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Studium and 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re- 
lieving the other [ AcoDinetee]). At the same time, 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual. 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading of 
Scripture was most practised. Not only were several 
services held every day (or were provided for by tno 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some book 
was read aloud. Sometimes it was the Scriptures, 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or lives of 
the monks. In the early period of the Middle 
Ages the monasteries were the only places whore 
the Scriptures were to be found. Only there was 
it known how to use them and communicate them 
in some degree to the people. The monasteries 
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were the homes of writing, reading, meditation, 
and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Reformation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half-Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis which it laicl upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occur 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence of Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
pia deaideria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated ‘ Collegia Philohiblica.* At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Zurich ‘ Prophecy ’ ; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lay-preachers 
of Wurttembergand the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well as Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-reading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn P to Rev 22^^ was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
times in one year). The tables of lessons which are 
published by many societies the Prussian Bible 

Society) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
l>assages. 

Litkraturb.— Falk, Bihel am Ausgange des MittelalterSy 56 ff. 

4. Substitutes and favourite passages. — It was 
not always in its complete form that tne Bible was 
in use. The substitutes which existed alongside of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 
>a8sages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 
^ostils, and Books of the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church service. There 
were cilso excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories (Bible historiale^ ‘ History-Bible ’). 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy to remember. To tliese 
must be added the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Bihlia Paupervm (‘Bible of the Poor’), which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars Memorandiy 
where the contents of the four Gospels were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards tiie end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not wish them 
to do so, bmt also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul. Even for the 
Psalms a substitute existed in the Psalterium 
Ptiero)*U7n, a collection of certain Psalms mucli 
employed in Divine service, and of other iiii- 

E 3rtant features in Christian instruction, e»g, the 
ord’s Prayer and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some difference of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At the same 
time, the mediaeval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 
probably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efibrts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Rooks, are significant and deserving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the educational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole Bible as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various effects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history -Bibles — that is to say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment* laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
{e,g,, Schleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modern social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.* Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19tli 
cent. , has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the testhetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty (Freiherr 
von Grotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. WUnsche, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (O. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modern investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Peligions^ 
geschichtl, Volksh\ichery and the more conservative 
Biblische Zeit- und Streitfrageny by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblical 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
provide a general culture (Goeschen’s Samndung^ 
Teubner’s Aus Natur tind Gcisteswclt, etc.). As 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the Jiible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 

Literature.— AUog:, Vie d^utschen Plenarien im 15. und tu 
Ai\Sang des 16, Jahrh , 1874 ; E. Reuss (S. Berger), art, * His- 
torienbibel,’ in PJlE^, viii. 152-167 ; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel^ 
1845: Enders, Die Schulbibel/rage. 1896; F. M. Schiele, Die 
Bibel und ihre Surrogate in der VolksschuUf 1900 ; The Child's 
Bible, 1883 ; Rogers, School and. Children's Bible, 1873 ; J. G. 
Fraxer, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1896; J. W. Mackail, Biblia Innocentium, 
1893, 1901. 

On the influence of Paulinism; C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex..\9S(S, pp. 53, 283 f.; A. Harnack, Doginen- 
gesch i. 129 ; E. Serfass, Essai sur Vinduenee du pauhnisme 
danslesremlsreligieuz, 11)00; E. Langlade, Leltdledespsaurnes 
dans la vie religieuse, Cahora, 1906. 

5- The oible and the Classics. — The Bible 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
jdace in history as a link in a long process of 
I ivilization. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bible, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In tlieir opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane (i.e. iicathcn)litcraturo as un-Christian, and 
put on a level with the Bible only the devotional 
Cliristian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles, b>en in the ancient Church w^e 
meet with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies, The Didascaha of the Apostles, e.g.^ ch. ii., 
contains the following exhortation : 

* Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the Ijing prophecies 
which tempt young people from the faith? What fault host 
thou to find with the word of God that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosophers, because theirs are the 
words of Ood, who alone is wise ; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moses ; law’S and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keep entirely 
away from all strange things which are m opposition to these.* 

Later we find the same way of tliinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it ia 
to the everliusting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
thevcommuiiicated theGreek philosophy — Aristotle 
ana his commentators— to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
AV'est. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he liad been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of rlautus and 
Cicero, and compelled to give up the Classics (Ep. 22) 
—a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of J erome was not to be taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among whom w^ere Basil and Theo- 
dore of Studiuin, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were steeped in Greek philoscmhy. Clement 
quotes the Bible with remarlcable freedom, adopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
be observed in the whole school of Origen (cf, the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregoiy Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, tne Biblical realist, 


also wTites a Christian symposium. Specially 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent., 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men at 
Athens had, along with their heathen comrades, 
familiarized themselves with the whole profane 
culture. Chrysostom, the pupil of Libanius, be- 
lieved it his duty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek : the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporaiy speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent, sought to introduce the 
popular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
Semitic element in the Bible {John Malalas of 
Antioch). It would be a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Romance of Alexander. But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Cliristian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
revive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Photius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of tlie 13th cent., through the Paloeologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of Caisarca (f c. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (t c. 1192), complained 
bitterly of the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somewhat 
diflerent course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the service of the Church, an increasing 
Biblical element is found to colour his views and 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pag^aii culture, but such familiarity 
soon ceased. What little culture survived the 
migration of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Virgil 
w*as studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of tlie monk- 
emperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. As a 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitha of Gandersheini 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of 13th cent, 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical Latin. This spread from France to England 
and the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Biblical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient foim the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as they understood it, and 
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Bome of them were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranisna tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘ Enlightenment ’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

Litbraturb.— C. Neumann, Byzant KulturundRmaissanu- 
kuHuTf 1903 : J. E. Sandys, HUU of Class, Scholarship^ 8 vols., 
1906-08 ; G. Kaufmann, * Rhetorenschiilen und Klosterschulen, 
Oder histor. und christl. Kultur in Gallien wahrend des 6. und 
6. Jahrh./ in Raumer’s Hist, Taschenhuch^ 1869; Zimpert, 
Virgils Fortlehen im MittelalteTt 1861 ; Comparetti, Vergiho 
nel medio evo^ 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible. — Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Altliougli 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Koinan soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant, xx. v. 4, BJ ll. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying-places made for the 
purpose (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 
harvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the bo(^ of the 
Gospels which, along with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
elective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and 11 is miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book — still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East — and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function. 
They played a similar part in the consecration of 
the highest grade of Catharists. From the 4th 
cent, it bec«ame the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian who was sorely beset by fleshly lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck uy a cord. One must beware 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological efi’ect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana- 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘ dipping ’ in the Bible 
is similar. The method which the Romans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians and applied to their sacred 
book (sortes legere)^ and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the bemnning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which WM entertained of the ma^cal qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of writing 
the answers to the most usual questions on its 
margin. Such queries could also be answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a greater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical elFect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially eflective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modem times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von Gartringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supposed to be brought upon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (5eXr/a, 
fiJayyAia) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
ill with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Church till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this suj)erstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the Keen comi)etition which it 
had to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
relics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of ‘Enlightenment^had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. P>angelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of homo and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or ‘ dipping’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes (e.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse ; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

Literature.— For the ecclesiastical use of the Gospels see 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangchenlmcher^ 1906, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super- 
stition ; Kayser, ‘ Oebrauch von Psalinen zur Zauberei,’ ZD MG 
xlii., 1888, 450; Hiller von Gkrtringen, W, 1898, p. 682; 
N. Wilcken, APF i. 430 ff. ; Knopf, Mitt, d, deutsch, archaol. 
Jjist. zu Athen, xxv., 1900, pp. 818-324 ; Job. Picker, PRR^ 
i 460 ; E. von DobschiitE, PRE^ xviii. 637 ; E. Nestle, 
ZJSTW vii. 96. See also art. Bibliolatry. 

VIL The Bible in the life of the people, 
— The Bible is pre-eminently the book of religious 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

I. Bible and language. — Tlie Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘manna,’ ‘Passover,’ ‘ Sabbath,^ ‘ angel,’ 
‘devil,’ ‘Paradise,’ etc. The Biblical structure 
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of sentences — loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus memhrorum — has been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished : (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modern instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
pressions — a method specially favoured among the 
Greeks, who applied tiie typical names of the Bible 
to the men oi the times (TrdXt*' *Hpw5cds /xalj/crat, 
Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the Pliilistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘ speech of Canaan ’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in otliers. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases— the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
preachers of the ancient Church and moderns like 
feossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modern 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiarity with it. It is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Repkow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have written as he did without the older 
translations. The best age of French literature 
has more than a temporal connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has doBe in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most moderns 
possess. More than any other book, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to be regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

Liter atcrk.—R. v. Raumer, Die Emwirkungdes Christen- 
turns an/ die althochdeutsche Sprache^ 1846 ; E. Stein von 
Nordenstein, Dber den Einjlusa der Bxhel auf deut. Sprache 
nnd Litt. 1856; P. Fr^d^ncq, ‘Les Consequences de I’^van- 

f ^d'lisation par Rome et par Byzance sur le d4velo{mement de la 
an^e maternelle de^euples convertis,* in Bull, ae Vacad. toy, 
de Belg. 1903 ; A. S. Cfook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng, Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903 ; C. Wordsworth, Shakespeare^s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 1864 ; C. von Kiig:elgen, Die 
Bibel hex Kant, 1904 ; E. Hohne, Urrifang und Art der Bibel- 
benutzung in Goethe's Faust, 1906 ; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R. de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 
J. Tr4nel, L'ancien test, et la langue frangaise du moyen dge^ 
1904; G. Buchmann, GeJlUgelte Worte^^, 1903. 

a. Bible and views of the world and human 
life. — To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we And in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their own view resembled it, and where there were 
differences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
space of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Hexaenieron. The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
philosophy as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine. 
It was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation, 
and was therefore infallibly true. Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, 6.^., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The effect of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that ho 
called Copernicus a fool (Table-Talk^ Forstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 575) ; the Roman Inquisition com- 
pelled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to understand. The * Enlightenment ’ 
completed what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 

The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
natural science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ‘Enlightenment* and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here wo come upon 
the leading problem of the Bible for moderns. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown ? That 
heaven (or the 3 to 7 heavens) arclies over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocecCn (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the eartn are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion— all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared with their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
])y any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 
What the theology of the last decade has toiled to 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
Cod speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and in detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune and misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to the stature of 
manhood and independence in Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always be 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from different conceptions of creation. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search aliout for some statement in 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of stars, men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point or the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientific. 

Literature.— Van Eicken, OeBch. und System der mittet- 
alterl, Weltanschauung, 1887 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element) ; E. F. Apelt Die K^ormation der Stemkunde, 1852 ; 
A. Deissmann, Jon, Kepler und die B\bel, 1895 ; L. GUnther, 
Kepler u, d. Theol, 1904 ; L. Keller, * Bibel, Winkelmase una 
Zirkel,' Monatshefte der Comeniusgesellschaft, 1908. 

3. Bible and law. — Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the people. ^ The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealed book of 
Divine law should reflate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Coilatio legum Mosaicarum et 
Romanarum was prepared (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
1890 ; Collectio lihrorum iuris anteiustinianei, iii.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-lloman statute-book (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ- 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
As a matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else ; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Graeco-Roman law. The same thin^ 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of England, The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, liow- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness ((7. Th, ix. 40. 2) ; the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in tne first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery (C, Th, iii. 16. 1, cf. Mt S**^'*) ; 
two witnesses are required (C. Th, xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19'®). The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
‘ novels ’(i.e. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scripturae (e.g. Nov, clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne ; the continually recurring morte 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic. 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of hereticft in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient. Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Chiistian morals 
were all incorporated in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne: keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, how- 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con- 
sidered to possess immediate significance for the 
present. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecclesi- 
astical idea that the State was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition only in the service of 
the Church. The conflict gave oirth to the modem 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more ana more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 6^, Ja 
6'*) among mar^ sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from the OT that ecclesiastical law derived the 
prohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 
from it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
way the Baptists 01 the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinraished from those which 
are due to the century-long effect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e,g,, that 
we owe the abolition of slavery — not in the Ist or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent, for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
was an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

Literature.— Troplong, De Vinjluence du ehristianisme fur 
le droit civil des Homains, 1844 ; C. Schmid, Die burgerliehe 
Gesella. in der altrom. Welt und ihre Umgestaltung dureh das 
Christentum, 1857 (Fr. and Germ.); C. Bi^g, The Church's 
Task under the Roman Empire, 1905 ; C. Loring Brace^ Oesta 
Christi, or A Hist, of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882 ; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze u, das Christentum, 
1891 ; W. Ohr, Der Carolinguche Gottesstaat, Leipzig, 1902 ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European Morals'^^, 1899. 

4* Bible and art. — Specially interesting is the 
powerful effect which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
which they employed in daily life — lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in tne ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallow^ed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent, began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p. 583). 
But the picture became separated from the text ; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous J oshua-roll in the V atican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent, copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes wuth 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurelian pillar. Towards the close of the 
Middle A^es the history-Bible shrank more and 
more to a picture-book. Great favour was accorded 
to the Bihlia Paupemm^ a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally with explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind without any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those which were made by 
HansBeham (1537) and Mich. Graff (1536-53), were 
known occasionally also in the 17th and 18th cents., 
wdiile the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, however, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long w^alls of 
the basilicas were picture-books of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf. above, p. 606). Gothic art chani^ed tlie 
telling of a story into the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re- 
naissance went back again to Bible-story, and at 
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this stage it was ancient mythology instead of the 
legends of the saints that entered into serious 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were 
ornamented with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s 
cycle in Padua, Madonna dell’ Arena, indicates the 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
cont^ned similar ornamentation, and it was in the 
loggit that Rafael executed his famous Bible in 
fifty-two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
windows, and other ornamentations are fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
always drawn from the Bible instead of from 
favourite stories of the saints, as was the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcopliagi in the 4th 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood- 
work of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Rome, 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). 
The art of weaving was also employed in Bible- 
il lustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
u[wn hangings for churches {vela), but also upon 
private draperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the 
Middle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, there were embroideries for household use. 
From the 15th cent, onward the crafts received 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents, show whole rows of 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the ‘ empire ’ began to look 
for themes in the Classics. The following period 
made extreme simplicity its goal, while to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to be de 2 >lored, 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious character. 

The number of passages employed for illustra- 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain 
branches of art a strict tradition came to be 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scei^es 
than sarcophagi, and l)ook-illustration made more 
detail possible. It would be a useful task to in- 
vestigate systematically the differences which mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes which were preferred b^ 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is j)ossible in this way to discover what acquaint- 
ance with the Bible dilferent periods possessed, not 
only in regard to the artists who were dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the beholders upon whom the pictures — usually 
explained by notes — produced their effect. 

It must not be overlooked here that the suWeets 
were often drawn not directly from the Bible 
but from some intermediate source or other. The 
peculiar choice of scenes wdiich the early period of 
Christianity made has been connected with their 
eniploymeiit in .sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, St Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, the 
Historia svholastica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Speculum histor'iale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- 
vided artists with their Biblical material. This 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly. 
Then there was a different choice of scenes and 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material was dispensed with, and in its place 
much that had long l>een unobserved was utilized. 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt. 
As a good Calvinist, he was so familiar with his 


Bible that he could always find new and unused 
subjects for his etchings. He could alw^ays count, 
moreover, upon their being understood at once by 
the public. See Art (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 

Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned with the 
word of Scripture. I’oetry has found its highest 
impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
bad rhyming to be met with, and literary re- 
creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
and 5th cent.). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the later period, in- 
fluenced by humanism, w^e find the Christiades and 
Christeis. But there are also masterpieces to be 
included here — the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’s 
Messias. This is to take no account of the in- 
spiration, the images, and the expressions for which 
the greatest poets, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
the Bible. As a rule, Biblical poetry is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it is lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
XpKTrbs Trdcrxwv (about 1100), which lays hands upon 
the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
and probably was never produced, not even the 
Biblical and legendary compositions with which 
the pious Hroswitha of Gandersheim (t 1001) tried 
to 8Ui>press the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end of 
the Middle Ages, which, with a gradually increasing 
and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brought the Bible-history to the popular 
eye and ear simultaneously in the most ettective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
patriarchs, and above all the life and bitter sufler- 
ings of Jesus, were lived over again by actors and 
audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
realism. Medifevalism was naive enough simply 
to transfer the story to its owm time in matters 
of costume and background. There w^as besides, 
however, a reciprocal action betw'een the ecclesi- 
astical drama and the reports w^hich pilgrims 
brought about the holy places of Jerusalem.* Here, 
too, there was an admixture of the Apocryphal 
element. A comidete play (four days) begins with 
the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
mergau Pa.ssion Play, ha.s survived, in a greatly 
altered form, to our own time. Humanism and the 
Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
from different motives, and when modern dramatic 
art makes an attempt to bring Biblical material 
upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 
feels it to be a profanation. 

Protestantism possesses something which the 
more ancient period entirely lacked — the Biblical 
musical composition. The ‘ Bible sonatas ’ of Job. 
Kuhnau (t 1722) may be considered trilling, but 
the oratorios of Heinr. Schiitz (tl672), J. Seb. 
Bach (tl750), and G. Fr. Handel (f 1759) have 
attained to the most perfect artistic rendering of 
Biblical material. A distinction is marked by 
the fact that while a Palestrina felt his task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalms) and 
Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Haydn 
(t 1809) and H. von Herzogeriberg (t 1900) joined 
tliem, they did it under Protestant influence. 
When a Passion by Bach, with its moving arias 
betw^een the recitatives, is compared with the 
medijeval Passion Play, the same difference meets 
us which we found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In the one 

* E. von Dobtehutz, ChrUtxisbilder, 258 ff., 334*. 
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c^e, what we find is the obiective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 

Litbraturb.— E. Hennecke, Altchristl, Malereiundaltkirchl. 
Lit, 1896; L, von Sybel, Die christl. Antike,i. 1906; F. X. 
Krauss, Gesch. der chnstl, Kunst, 1890 ff. ; E. Mile, L*Art 
Telia, du xiiU aitcle en France^ 1898 ; Pokrowski, The Gospel 
in iconographic Monuments (Rubs.); A. Wiinsche, Schonheit 
der Bibet i. 1906, p. 830 flf. * H. Grimm, * Raffael und das NT * in 
Prtuss. Jahrb, lx, 1883 ; The Gospels in Art: L\fe of Christ by 
Great Painters, Lend. 1904; Petit de Julie ville, My stores, 
1880 : A. W. Ward, Hist, of Eng, Dramatic Lit,^^ 1899 ; A. 
Hohifeld, ‘ Die Altengl. Kollektivmysterien,* ArMlia^ xi. 1889 ; 
K. Lange, Passionsplelet 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J, S, Bach^ 1873- 
80 ; F. Spitta, Dve PassUmen von liemr, Sehutz^ 188^ and 
Ildndel und Bach, 1885 ; A. W. Pollard, Eng, Miracle Plays, 
1904. 

5. Bible and hostile influences. — The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter- 
actions whicn proceed from an impious spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacKS upon the Bible 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
Vl. x) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
opposition to the Bible which characterizes modern 
* Enlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
cratic literature, it must be said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bilde. What has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Joshua’s sun that stood still — to 
mention two things most widely assailed — to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13)? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 
ludffes. They will not cause any pious reader who 
needs God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages which are attacked by the modern 
‘Enlightenment.’ Consequently they hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a iiindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

Litbrature.— H. Kohler, Socialist. Jrrlehren von der 
Entstehunq des Christentums, 1899 ; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schutz- 
und Trutzouchlein, 1895. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
religion. ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,’ says 
JUlicher (Introd, p. 2) ; and Harnack (Rcdcn und 
Aufsatze, ii. 168) speaks as follows ; ‘ It is enough 
to reflect upon the Bible as the book of the ancient 
Avorld, the book of the Middle Ages, and — though 
not perhaps in the market-place — the book of 
modern times. Where does Homer stand com- 
pared with the Bible? Where the Vedas or the 
(Qur’an? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
faculties ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selves, Whenever a single individual — la3rman or 
theologian — has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been raised to a higher level.’ 

E. VON DobschBtz. 
BIBLE CHRISTIANS.— See Methodism. 

BIBLIOLATRY. — This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
‘ book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given book-religion 
or sacred book will deeply affect our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see bibliolatry 
where another sees no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we must lay down the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service; after \vhich we shall seek a more precise 
definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

I. Historical survey. — Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, i.c, their teaching is 
deposited in a sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clems, 
who regards himself as the official interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the book recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for their private instruction and edification, 
the clems still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the l)ook rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clems. This autliority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume — a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clems ; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must. However, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later process, as will be shown by the following 
examples : — 

(а) The Vedas (which, be it remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orally from one generation to another bv precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by their 
writers as they are now regarded by the Br&hmans. The Vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaver or the car- 
penter. Their hymns are ‘ shapen In the heart, brought forth 
by the mouth,’ or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But at a 
later period they are looked upon as of Divine origin ; the gods 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, in the 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only the 
systems which recognize their authority are re<*koned orthodox. 
The infallibility, the divinity, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas. ‘ The immortal Veda embraces all created things ’ ; so 
speaks the I^aw-book of Manu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal V'^eda, and such supjiort can be dis- 
pensed with only by those w’ho, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
have become one with Brahma. This development is all the more 
striking in view of the f^t that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whoso 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(б) In Buddhism also there has grown up a sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
words. The sayings of Budtlha, however, have been garnered 
In one division of the Tripitaka, though, of oourse, the authen- 
ticity of these cannot be vouched for in detail. But reverence 
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for a sacred book holds no such place in Buddhism as it does in 
Brahmanism. In point of fact, it is admitted that Buddha did 
not reveal everythin^j^ to his disciples : the Mahay&na doctrine 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of the serpents which 
listened to his discourses ; while, aguin, verses flasn upon the 
minds of his disciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintain^ that that alone which is at one with 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly ? Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path 
which Buddha trc^. But the reverence subsequently accorded 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless opened the way to a species of 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- 
portance of these writings for denes and community alike. 

(c) In Parsimm the law of Zarathushtra plays a great rdlo. This 
reli^on, being of a more pragmatic type than the foregoing, 
bears a mark<^ly authoritative character. He who would cham- 
pion the cause of Ahura Mazda must stringently keep the law 
of Zarathuslitra This quite accords with the fact that the sacred 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holy fravashi 
of Ahura Mazfla ; that this word expresses itself in sacred for- 
mulas , that, in particular, such a formula is found in the Ahunor 
V airy a, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist’s Oih maryi 
padiae oih ; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the 
Avesta, is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcel} 
understood. The guardians of the tradition and of the authority 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested with authority 
the Atharvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as being the inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d, e) The tw'o great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatry in keeping with their 
authoritative character. The prophets of Juaaism regarded 
their utterances as Divine oracles— a view which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced 
in the ecstatic state. The various writings show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy ; a further step was the 
obhgation to observe the Torah of Ezra. The lower limit for the 
production of canonical books was the period of Ezra, although 
the collection of these works was made in three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, in Ezra’s own day ; then the Prophets, about 
the middle of the 3rd cent b.o. ; flnall^^ the Hagiographa, the 
strictures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the doubts 
regarding certain antilegomena had been set at rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (a.d. 90) and Rabbi ‘Akiba, all the books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 2(X) a.d.). The tradi- 
tional Heb. text is the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represents the pronunciati^ 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 a.d. The Alexandrian version of the LXX had come 
bv the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- 
tions in the NT, as well as in Josephus and Philo, are taken from 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews in 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX as no better 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainlv because the Church appealed 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of ’Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon its letters, and the minutiae of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the 
immediate product of the Spirit of God. Readers will not need 
to be reminded that in the Christian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
\ocalizatlon, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertlieless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegoncal method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a pat/chwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the 
risk of infringing the Canon — a practice Vi hich also found its way 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bibliolatry was 
Spinoza, in his Tractatus theologico-politicus^ but it was of 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend- 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism. 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the 
Qur’an. Ap:ain, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictatea, and even sub- 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it as he thou^t fit, and holding that 
the substance should live in men’s hearts. Various scattered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had begun to 
gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime ; 
Zaid subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Othman. Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Muhammad’s widow, ‘A’isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
archangel Gabriel, had collated the Qur’&n with the original 


text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book was 
also a gradual growth. Under the Sasanians it became a civic 
dogma that the Qur’&n was a thing of time, neither supreme nor 
final. In opposition to the Mu'tazilites, however, the Mutakallim 
brought the doctrine of the iion-crcated character of the Qur’&n 
to the front , while Ash'arl adopted a characteristio mediating 
osition, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity , 
ut distinguishiiig from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
human hands. The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver- 
roes differentiate also between the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
and that a distinction must be drawn between the external 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
eventually prevailed, and the Qur’an was accepted as Divinely 
inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal- 
ization to boot. One sect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
co-ordinate with the Qur’an. Muhammad had explained that in 
matters regarding which he had given no instructions men must 
act according to their own judgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority became clamant, precepts being desired 
for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Sunna^ 
or Tradition, which is said to have embraced the biography and 
utterances of the prophet. It w^as compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
but was received by oiil> one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
word, the Qur’an, as extinguished all liberty of thought. 

(/) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
development of Christianity. At first Christianity had no 
C'anon of its own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
which, however, it set in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which present!}' came 
to be used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
lessons read at the Church services formed the beginning of 
the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 
have been made at the seiies apostolicce. The criterion was that 
the wTitings should be of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
the Rule of Faith. The common substratum was the Rule of Faith 
itself, which grew around the Baptismal Formula, and at length 
appeared as the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
Eusebius still speak of Antilegomena (Rev., James, Jude, li*eter, 
2 Peter, 2 Jn., 3 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd of Hermas. Only 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.d. 3(»0) was it decreed that none 
but canonical writings should be read in churches ; and Augus- 
tine, at the Councils of Cartilage (a.d. 893 and 897), was the 
first to determine the (^anon for the Western Church, taking in 
the OT Apocr}i)ha and Rev., while for the Eastern Church the 
Canon was fixed bv tlie Trullan Council of a.d. 692, the 
Apostolic Canons being still attached to the NT. It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by the Church, and w'hich, moreover, still required to be ex- 
pounded by tradition, even as tradition had been a factor in the 

g rocess of compilation. It was the Church that invested the 
anon wdth authority, since it was the Church that laid down 
the conditions of canonicitv. Though inspiration and sufficiency 
were ascribed to the S(*.riptures, thub giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
yet they w'ere read wuth the Church's eyes, and the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, a dogma of 
the Church. Whoever api>ealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorical method of inter|)retation and the 
theory of the ‘ manifold sense ’ of Scripture. But, such courses 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
arose, the w'ord was interpreted on traditional lines, i.e. accord- 
ing to the reyula fidei and the decisions of the Councils, whi('h 
were now bei'oming recognized as infallible— a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sense of incompatibility betw'een a fixed in- 
terpretation and the doctrine of the ‘manifold sense.’ In 
realit} an infallible Scripture without an infallible interpreta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reformat ion ^ however, was the doctrine of 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wyclif, IIus), and 
in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility of the Church and its representatives, believed it 
possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone. In 
this course they really proceeded upon their personal experi- 
ence of faith ; as we know’, Luther himself criticized the Canon 
with faith as his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scripture 
as the sole norma et judex in all matters of belief, thus sur- 
rendering the independent testimony of a living faith and the 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now be the 
basis of religion ; man must now find Goa in it, since the theory 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Scripture 
has become the depository of the Holy Spirit ; the visintrinseca 
et ejficada verbi is the ultima ratio of our belief. Whereas, on 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being in possession of 
the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in the Reformed 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The written 
word is no less than God incarnate. It is aliquid Dei; formal- 
iter consideratum, its place is not among created things at all ; 
so Hollaz: 'male creaturis accensetur* Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signify that 
it was its own guarantee, e.g., sujftcientia^ perspicuitCLs/facul- 
tas semet ipsam interpretandi, ej/icacia. It is the sole arbiter 
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in mattera of faith. Philo's doctrine of inspiration is thus a^^^ain 
to the front. Inspiration was held to be verbal The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens (calami) of the Holy Spirit 
It implied s^reat naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in this instance too 
it was interpreted in the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of the * manifold sense ’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-historical interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could lie 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess the Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
i.e. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, will always 
hold with a community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of obiects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was a produc^t of the 
Church, ancf that only an infallible interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible book infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a ministerium verbi dimni^ an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
word— the work of the clerus. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of verbal 
inspiration, but its pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
its doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from which men could | 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authority which makes an infallible w^ord neoesnary. But as 
the means of grace was not put in place of God, or, more 
generally, as the distinction between creature and Creator was 
still upheld, the Scripture was not deified. The Reformed 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as something to be personally 
appropriated ; but it likewise recognized that Scripture gave no 
information regarding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
sources ; such certainty was in fact given b^' the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture as 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to be valid. The 
word IS, so to speak, the Divine w'lll in perso7ia^ in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, w'e see that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
w'llh the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfluous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripture as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein ; and that 
scholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof, 

Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is of eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created things, or that, at all events, it 
possesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks as the one 
all-sumcient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thus dealing with a conception 

hicli is to be defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, i.e. which mark=» out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
11 lienees in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred book is the obli- 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2 . Causes of bibliolatry. — We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
tlie religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himsell directly. 


then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog- 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, i.e, at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of making 
judgments regarding the Divine, and when the 
mdividual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must mo\e 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accejited 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess- 
age. Accordingly the niet>sage is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less capable people are of personally experiencing 
the truths thus won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, even when the sacred writings contain sucli 
a maxim as ‘ Prove all things : hold fast that 
which is good’ (1 Th 5^^), men still prefer not to 
‘prove,’ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only unon the assumption 
that this book is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, we liml also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, i.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, and his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry lias likewise an objec 
tive source, viz. the belief in an external revela- 
tion supposed to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodieu in Holy Writ. 

Tins explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole c<ase. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, but to that of the 
expert, i.e. the denis. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammacianism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, c.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred book owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator ; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a fninU- 
term in verbi divnUy an otfice of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall be interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessioiw. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-^^urshiJ)l)ing laity casts about for 
an interpretation ot its o\\n, bibliolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage ; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts rev^s 
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such diversity as convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture. It thus becomes obvious that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the recognition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the clernsy 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support ; or else it disintegrates itself by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had— a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but tlic very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course be purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation tliat is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it iioes, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical. 

3 . Conseauences of bibliolatry. — The conse- 
(juence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view — a result specially 
disastrous when the sacred book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, hut also enacts 
law's for social and political all airs. Muham- 
madanism wrecks itself upon the Qur’an. The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity wdiicli would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, tlius assuming the 
individual’s incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to harmonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom ; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the requirements of hisUirical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tiadition, especially a iraditw con- 
stitutiva^ with Scripture. But in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion he a liv ing fact, and that 
the personal element therein he given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure. For tlien the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal ex[)erience of re- 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
slioidd curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume answers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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A. Dorner. 

BIGOTRY.— A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligence in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive which distinguishes the stickler for trifles, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into eaual rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is wrong, and then we may have the cruel 
intolerance or an inquisitor or of the leaders in the 
Reign of Terror durinij the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as ‘ a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge ’ (Ro 10^). 

J. Clark Murray. 

BIJAPUR (Skr. vimyapura^ ‘city of victory’). 
—The capital of the District of the same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16° 49' 45" N. ; long. 
75° 46' 5" E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous Adil Sliahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by, this 
Musalrnan dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the Jami* Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by ’Ali Adil Shah 
(A.D. 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls ‘ one of the finest mosques 
in India.’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of 'All Adil Shah, and his successors, Ibra- 
him and Mahmud, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of Europe. 

Literature.— Meadows Taylor and Fergusson, Archi- 
tecture at Bijapur (1866) ; Fergusson, Uiatory of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1876), 668 ff.; Bombay Gazetteer, xxiii. 
601 ff. For the old Hindu and Jaina remains. I A vii. 121 ff. 

Crookk 

BINDING AND LOOSING.— In Mt and 

18^® Christ bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing upon St. Peter and all the Ajiostles respectively, 
with the promise that what they bind on earth shall 
be bouna in heaven, and what they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. For a right understand- 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it 18 necessary to consider what must have been the 
meaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostle'^, 
typical Jews of their time, by these woids of Jesus. 
First, we notice that the power to bind and loose is 
granted in connexion with things^ not with persons, 
which concurs with the common use of the terms in 
the Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath 
(Jerus. Shabb. fol. 4. 1), the beginning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jerus. Jom, Tobh. 
fol. 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 

‘ The House of Shammai binds . . . the House of 
Hillel looses.* Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Feter 
to be a competent Rabbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halakha) would be ratified by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16^®* between the keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the power of the keys {q.v.)y equally with that of 
binding and loosing, belonged to the office of scribe 
or teaclier ; the scribe, when admitted to office, 
received ‘ the key of knowledge * (Lk 11®^). Thus 
St. Peter was qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18^® the 
sense of ‘ bind* and ‘loose^ has developed in view 
of the context, and its positive content has l^corne 
greater : the power to exclude from the society in 
view of a stubbornly maintained refusal to rectify 
an offence is involved; as well as vv.^®"^^ 

show that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing powers of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratified by God. 

Mt 16^‘'* and 18’® cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 20^ (‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them ; whoso soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained *), though, as we shall see, | 
the identification began very soon and became | 
normal. 5^€lv corresponds to Heb. 1C)« and Aram. 
izH ; Xi5€tv to Heb. I'nn and Aram. The most 
that we can say is that in Mt 18’® the context 
seems to show that the power of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the powxr of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, wdth 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only fiom the context ; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as \ueip 
dgaprlas might be allowed, the corresponding 
afiaprlas w^ould be impossible. Dalman (Words of 
Jesus, 216) partially supports the Patristic con- 
nexion of Mt 16’” and 18’® with Jn 20^^, He thinks 
it doubtful wdiether Matthew^ understood Jesus as 
merely bjj.'.towdng on His disciples power to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18’®. Therefore, with the inclusion of the con- 
ception of 8t. Peter as the stew^ai d of God’s house 
on earth, wdio possesses the keys, and has powder to 
open or shut, he allows that the sense of Jn 20^ is 
latent in the passages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the “retaining** of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner indudes the “remission** of his sins.’ 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Mattha'an 
passages by the later passage in Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the powder to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promiseil in Mt 16’®; 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20^^ — a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Comnuntary, 

The power to remit and to retain sins is not without analogy 
with the power to bind ai\d loose; but it was a di'stinct and 
additional pow'or. The interpretation of ‘bind ’and Moose 'in 
accordance with the practice of the Rabbinic schools is the 
natural and obvious one. Neither Lange's objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel, that Christ would not have 


spoken merely after the Rabbinic jpattem, nor Dalman's inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
Sttiv and Aveii^ do not in his Greek mean ‘ forbid ' and * permit,’ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lan^ does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and Ills disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while Dalman’s objection loses its force when 
we remember that the ipsiesima veroa of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the interpreter than the 
Greek translation gdven in Mt. It is agreed that the Aramaic 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than Morbid,’ ’ permit’ ; be used Bteiv and Aveiv as being 
the nearest Greek equivalents in literal meaning to ICK and 

We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Feter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer- 
ence to abstention from things olTered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15^). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), which was ratified 
by the community, and led to the excommunication 
of the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 18‘®‘’®, be regaided as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in whimi 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the two passages in Mt., 
would hardly be m place in the present article ; 
but it is possible to gather from the Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Cle^nentine Homilies, ad Jac, ii., St. Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, ‘ so that with respect 
to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church.’ The 
natural. Rabbinic meaning of the words i.s clearly 
kept here, though the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. Tertullian deals with 
the question in de Fudicitia, xxi. His strictness 
in Ills Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discii)line and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referred to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had foi^iven any sin coinniitted against God, 
the prerogative to pardon which, in accordance 
with Mk 2’', belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline ; such power 
was akin to their power of performing miracles, 
both of healing and destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of power before lie will 
recognize in the Catholic clergy the jiower to 
remit sin ; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 16’® (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20^), the Church has the 
power to bind and loose, Tertullian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘ in which are 
loosed the sins beforetinie bound, and those which 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance witli 
true salvation.’ The same jiower was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the liealing of the im- 
potent man, while botli operations were seen in 
St. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 
parts of the law were loosed and others bound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was the first. In any case, 
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if we accept Tertullian’s distinction between the 
doctrine (t.e. discipline) of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly be denied tnat the ‘ binding 
and loosing* letter falls under the former head. 
But Tertullian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against Goo?— the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage— been granted to the Apostles, 
inucli less to the Church, 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins (Ep. 73. 7, ad 
*fuh,). In the same letter he shows that he com- 
pletely identities the power given to St. Peter in 
Mt 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To ‘ loose ’ is for him the same as to ‘ remit 
sins * ; and as in Ep. ad Magnum 1 1 he seems to 
make of ‘ baptizare et reniissum peccatorum dare ’ 
one idea, it is likely that ‘ loosing* was in his mind 
specially connected with baptism. The same 
iaen till cation of Mt 16'® with Jn 20®* is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL iii. 
1201) ; he insists on the power of forgiveness having 
been given to the Apostles, from wliom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We sec from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in the interests of Church order and a 
ministry that was becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well as Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Cliurch’s power to loose. 
Novatian and his followers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose (de Pcen. i. 2), relying on Jn replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and tm 
loose, and turned the attack upon tlie Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the power of loosing, 
clearly they liful not the power of binding. 

Origen, in his treatment of Mt 16'® (Com, in 
Mt. , tom. xii. Y is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loo.sed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
l>ouna on earth, which would then be bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such power, (i.) 
They must possess that tpyoy in virtue of which it 
was said to St. Peter, ‘ Thou art Peter.* (ii.) Their 
character must be sucli that the Church can be 
built upon them : a bishop ‘ tied by ropes of his 
own sins * would bind and loose in vain. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose— a doctrine of the worthiness of 
the minister wdiich not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage (PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than office as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat. 28 he says 
that, while we can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual through the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 
gives what God would forgive, and, on the other 
hand, retains sins which cannot be healed. Of 


other Eastern teachers w^e m^ notice Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Chrysostom (in Mt,^ 
Horn, liv.), while interpreting binding and loos- 
ing as the power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, differs from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s words a specific promise to be- 
stow this very power on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
(Com. in Mt. Iv.), commenting on Mt 16'*, ^st- 
pones the actual delivery of the power of the 
Keys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.; 
on Mt 18'® he writes that Christ gives to those 
who have obtained the office of teaching the powder 
to bind and loose, which suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 11) connects 
binding and loosing with the bishop’s authority 
to judge offenders, and interprets Mt 18'® as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fatliers 
of the West came to connect binding and loosing 
more and more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine (Sermo Ixvii. 2) makes 
* loose * equivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the w^ords of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn 1P^ 
Xi5<rare ax/rb^ Kal &<t>€Te avrbp inrdyeiv^ to enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive wffien he penitently con- 
fesses his sins ; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till the disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Church’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of pardon (PL xi. 
1021). Jerome, commenting on Mt 18'® (Com- 
ment. in Ev. Mt. iii. cap. 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no pow er to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and who 
is not, wffio is to be bound and wdio loosed, and 
compfires Lv 14®'^: elsewdiere (in Ev. Mt, iii. cap. 
16) he says that the Church has judicial power to 
declare those freed whom God’s grace has freed 
within ; those bound who are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Horn. 26 in Evnngeha) says that 
the bishops have the power of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
own ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to show that the Church has powder to absolve 
those wffiose hearts God has touched .and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing ; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ever 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion with the particular matter which he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to some other fault. Gregory con- 
nects the official sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, which, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the bishop regularizes. Rabanus 
(Com. in Mt. lib. v.), differentiating between the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 
points out that, while the power of binding and 
loosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20**, 
St. Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
way, so that no one separated from the unity of 
faith and communion with him could be loosed, 
i.e. absolved. P.aschasius Radbertus distinguishes 
between the ^ower of binding and loosing given 
to St. Peter in Mt 16'* and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18'®. The latter, he says, are 
urged to argue three times with the offender 
before binding him, while St. Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, not merely the power of binding m 
heaven (Exp. in Mt. lib. viii. cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5* as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
Thomas Aquinas the power of the keys and the 
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S ower of binding and loosing are identical, and he 
istinguishes, in binding ana loosing, between the 
power of authority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Chiist, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests (Summa TheoL 3*^ s. Qu. xvii.-xx.). 

Of the Reformers, Luther makes the power to 
bind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins. Mt 18'® was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20^. These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Luther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pope, and the 
Church's judgment, if tlie Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could be 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
lution. Tlie Chundi, which possesses the power, 
allows i)articular individuals to exercise it (‘ Baby- 
lonish Ca])tivity of the Church,* in Luther’s 
Primary JKor/cs, ed. Wace-Buchheim ; also ‘ Of 
the Keys’). Mclanchthon (Loci Comm.^ ‘de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18'® of the giving of the 
power of absolution — a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommunicate. Calvin 
distinguishes Mt 16'® and Jn 20^ from Mt 18'®: 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the word by preaching, the latter with the 
spiritual jurisdiction and discipline of the Church. 
Of Mt 16'®’ he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11^®. Loosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins ; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds — that being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may bo loosed 
in heaven also ; binding, on the other hand, is 
{K'cidental to the gospel. In Mt 18'® the disci- 
pline exercised by the Church is in question, and 
Calvin iindei stands by the Church’s sentence on 
the oftenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Clirist through His w^ord ( Worka, 

* Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess, 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 18'® strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone, Bellarmino (Dismit, 
de cleric. 5) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16'®, since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind w ho gives orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (CommentariuSy tom. 15) goes wdth 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16'® * quodcumque ’ [6 €d,v 57)(rys) is equivalent 
to ‘ quemcumuue,’ but that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, VOW’S, etc., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excoinmunication 
and other censures, (4) law's and councils, (5) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith ; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘ super terram ’ 
(M yijs) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker (Eccl. Pol. vi. 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Church consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys ; 
there is in the Church power to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as neathens and publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, farst by the Apostles, then by their suc- 
cessors. The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure or sin. • 

Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
differ ing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt. from Jn 20®®. For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of the Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s New Testament with Notes and 
Comments. He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life : whatever Christians 
permit themselves, God will permit ; whatever 
they prohibit, God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritual Magna Charta of Christ’s 
disciples. But such an interpretation is too in- 
divioualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt IS'*^. The idea of the power of 
self-government in the Church is the nearest modern 
parallel to the idea conveyed in Mt 16'® and 18'®. 

Litbraturb.— J. Ligfhtfoot, Hor. Beh. et Talmud, (ed. Pit- 
man, London, 1823. vol. \i. pp. 226-231) ; Dalman, Worte Jesu 
(Eng. tr., Words of Jesus^ 1902, p. 213 f.) ; PRJ^, i.v. ‘Schllla- 
selgewalt, 1006 ; HDB, s.v. ‘ Power of the Kevs ' ; of modern 
commentaries (m addition to those cited in the article), esp. 
Th. Zahn (Kom. z. N'T) and W. C. Allen (in ICC) on Matthew, 
and B Weiss (Die vier Evangelien^ Leipzig, 1900 ; also in 
Meyer’s Korninentar^y 1893) on John ; Ahrem, Das Amt der 
Schlussely 1864 ; Steitz, * Ueber den neutest. Begrlfl der Schlus- 
sel^ewalt.* in SK, 1866, pp. 436-483 ; Cremer, Lex. der neutest. 
Gracitat^f 1902, s.ti. Kveiv \ and other authorities cited in the 
article. J. K. MOZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS. — Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other w ay. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, e.y. from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves — both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omne vivum e vivo, 
w’hich in most cases may read omne vivnm ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as ‘ the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See Abiogenesis. 

The term ‘ biogenesis ’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development — a usage which should not 
be encouraged. Thus Haeckel’s ‘fundamental law 
of biogenesis ’ states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See Recapitulation. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

BIOLOGY (/9foy, ‘life’; X(S 7 os, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals with the general conclusions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all living 
things. As such it is as intimately connected 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood ; it concerns 
its^f with every feature in tlie apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-lly, whose developing eggs 
stimulate the gall -formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
apparently unrelated, fashions corresponding to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoins respectivdy — 
types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly developed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 
point of view of morphology, are practically alike 
in the two instances, although still difl'erentiable 
physiologically ; while eventually, certain forms 
are reaclied when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘Livingness* in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amoeba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two great realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. Any individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology); from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
sufler, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from ^parate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to be performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (OntogenyT, or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Paljeon- 
tology) ; it may be regarded in connexion with its 
various AaftiVa^^on the earth’s surface (GeoOTaphical 
Distribution), or its place in a scheme of dassifica- 
tion (Taxonomy) ; investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (^Etiology). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may be 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in vmich 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importAnce of biological study, not merely as a discipline, 
but from the bearing of its varied subject-matter upon human life 
in eeneral, can hardly be exai^gerated. To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
<|iieMtions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man ; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the same 
wav Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Chemistry, 
while the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of suc.h an uitegral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter— the determination 
of that wherein ‘ livingness’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘ greatest common measure ’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. Wherein, then, does ‘livingness’ consist? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
— movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, fife is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. We can ask about eitlier the seed 
or the egg. Is it alive? or, Is it capable of living? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro- 
duction of CO3, one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive ? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead ? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their prison and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to be living ; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
IS proved not to be dead ’ (Waller, The Signs of Life, 
p. 6). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
IS to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
during which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation sutiici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time (e,g, by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later— deterioration, 
t.e. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the })art of the seed molecules because' 
of tlie lack of stimulation. A stage is reache J 
when no response is ottered. Siinilaily, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediatel}’. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nishea for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and \\Q say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or tlie egg in 
this way : Matter— Not living— Formerly living— 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it lias been 8ho>Nn 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, which 
are in turn a sign of life) ; so that in addition to 
the question. Are you alive? we can put the 
question, How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, dill'erent degrees of vitality 
will bo shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of statements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. 

(1) All living things consist of a colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent. 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, togetlier with traces of 
various salts ; but this complex of proteids 
(C 7 aHi,jNi 80 « 2 S = possible minimal composition of 
a molecule ol egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoplasm is no longer a useful conception. 
Whether these proteids should bo thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of wriich, the 
more liquid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasrn or reticulum^ as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the neatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liquid, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam-like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an illusion, being simply tiie sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
mesh work like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present a vacuolar or foam-like structure, 
to admit this does not necessarily commit us to 
Biitschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
celbdivision, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Ilertwig to the conclusion that ‘ the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.* There is no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the dinerent types 
represent different phases. 


In virtue of this orgfanization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a compete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical comi>ound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced to 
chemical forces. Just as in the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is ob\ ious that in either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less oontinuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects, (a) The organism is itself continually 


beingr changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activitv. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but it does not incorporate it with its own substance. 
The food, self -procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel, 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
at work. (6) The organism has a power of self-adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it from the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine, 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity, (c) The ot^anism has a certain regenerative 
power ; in its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite rimits, self- or otlierwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs, (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually perforins in the same way ; the organism’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation (£) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingoom. (j) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, but in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its hving unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent activities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held in 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, is permissible as a scientific ideal. Even 
in that most difficult of all realms, the study of nervous process. 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity ‘ does not owe its physiological mystery to a new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mode of eiicr^ 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity ’ (/Irif. Ab%oc. Heyori^ 
1900, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
is mere myopia. 

Further, protoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-exbting protoplasm (see art. Abiooenesib). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated tlie relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then cx hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘a dead weight.* Life, then, 
IS not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no ' 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something — a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which le^s to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy — in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, tlie seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaire<l in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life ; but when the typical energy phenomena 
are no longer in evidence, we say that the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, but is 
not itself energy, not even a specific kind of 
energy ; its characteristic is seen in the way in 
which that energy is directed and controlled. 
Every living thinjj is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed— a 
mechanical energy-transformer— a centre, further, 
at which the tenaency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work : as long as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
othenvise arise between itself and tlie environment. 
Life is unceasing, diiective, and selective* control 
of energy; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.g, in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaining 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
reproduction the process is j)erpetuated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy : 
temperature, e.^., controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difference in temperature is a 
determining factor, and that in any calculation of 
the work done it will find n place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of envision. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed /rorn the analysis of inorganic natur# 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouclied by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for tlie same is true of all physical 
actions, as, e,g,, gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting with matter in ways that, if not yet 
holly intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we Know of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 

(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure, Lite, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form — that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
be found only in their cell -structure and 
protoplasm ; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. JBrielly, the cell-theory amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built; all organisms con- 
sist of cells and of cell-products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the cells are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view point of this cell-theory, the animal 

* III the sense that it selects this or that mode of attaining 
an end. 


kingdom (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 



Fxo. l.—Qeneral view of cells in the p^rowing root- tip of the 
onion, from a longitudinal section (x300X (u) Non- 

dividing cells with chromatin-network and deeply-stained 
nucleoli; (6) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin in 
form of continuous thread); (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures; (e) pair of daughter-cells shortly after 
division. (From Wilson’s The Ceil^ by kind permission of 
the publishers.) 

which may be put those forms that are unicel- 
lular— the Protozoa ; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e,g, Volvox glohator ; 
thereafter \ve reach the sponges, where tissues, 
Le. aggregates of similar cedis performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making ; 
next come the simpler members of the Ccelenterata 
— mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, i.e. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more s])ecific functions — and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye inipreasion, but with the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates or those 
countless minute units called cells. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Palflcontology, as interpreted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the history 
of the race, which began in the farthest ceons with 
the simplest forms, and progressed through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from the 
point of view ot function or activity (Physiology). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions— locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresponds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst dilferent groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions — are all 
performed by the single cell. 

The theory that organisms are composed of cells was first 
suggested by the study of plant-structure. As long ago as 
1665 Hook discovered ‘ the chambered structure of plants,* but 
nearly 200 years passed before anything comparable to the 
modem understanding of the fact was attained. By the middle 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others had in a measure got 
on to modem lines in their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells ; and by the bednning of last century it was 
already recomized that in the cell we have the structural and 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanical 
material kept the early Investigators* attention fixed on the 
cell- wall, the softer tissues— the skeleton apart— that constitute 
animal substances first incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already in 1836 Du jardin grave the name of * sarcode ’ 
to the substance composing the bodies of the clliate protozoa 
he was examining. But it Is not till we reach the names of 
Schleidcn and Schwann (1837-1839) that we have before us the 
foundation upon which all the more recent work upon the cell 
has been built. The former first drew attention to the sig- 
nificance of the nucleus in the life-history of the cell ; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 
plant and animal. Much error, nowever, was combined with 
che brilliant work of these investigators. Although thev 
partially perceived the importance of the nucleus, they still 
imagined that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
cell, and it remained for Max Schultze (1861) to dethrone the 
cell-membrane from the high place it had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by showing that certain cells were apparently 
on occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases it did 
not exist : he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likew-ise 
through the labours of Schultze, Cohn, and De Bary that the 
identity of plant and of animal protoplasm w’as completely 
established. The word ‘ protoplasm ’ was first used in its specific 
sense, however, in 1816 by Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
clearly recognized the importance of the formative substance 
of the ceU. 



Fio. 2.— Semi-diagrammatic representation of a cell, (a) Nuclear 
membrane ; (If) linin reticulum , (<) chromatin masses con- 
tained in envelopes of linin (chiomatin nucleoli); (</) true 
nucleolus; (e) vacuole; (/) plastids ; (g) centrosomes; 
(h) archoplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
etc., are developed; (i) food particles. (From Walker’s 
Essentials of Cytologj/t by kind permission of the pub- 
lishers.) 


Next to protoplasm— the fundamental constituent of the cell 
—the second most important element is the nucleus ; indeed, 
its significance is hardly less than that of protoplasm itself. Tfie 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modem theories of heredity are theories of the cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elements 
may commonlv be recognized : 

(a> The nuclear membrane, which is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

( 6 ) The nuclear reticulum, which is composed of two distinct 
substances — chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par excellence^ in that it is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as irregular granules and masses, 
deposited, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate character, and the chromatin 
seems embedded in the linin, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has oeon laid in connexion with 
th^ries of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
linin, and that it is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individualitv should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain cntical phases of the nuclear history the 
chromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish- 
ing point, and is supposed to have been employ ed in nourishing 
the cell during the stage in question. The limn likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar in 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but in the processes con- 
nected with cell division and fertilization the granules form 
into little ro<l-like bo<lies known as chromosomes, which are 
now regarded b> many os the vehicles of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant for each species. It is still, 
however, ‘an open question whether the chromatin-granules of 
the reticulum are individually identical with those forming the 
chromosomes ’ (Wilson, The Cell, p. 87). At certain stages the 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
sometimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread is built up of a series of mmute, 
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deeply-staining granules (chromomeres) that are embedded, as 
it were, in the linin, sometimes irregiilarly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form the typical chromo- 
somes. The splitting of the chromosome involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organism are 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are w'e 
compelled to think of the r61e the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals ? 

The problem only becomes the more arresting when w^e 
further inquire into the relation of chromatin granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm. Recent research 
tends to confirm van Beneden’s conclusion, reached already in 
1883, that the chromatin network of the nucleus, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even the nuclear membrane, are all alike built 
up out of inicrosomes united by connective substance, and tliat 
even the chromatic granules may be transformed into achro- 
matic, and vice versa. The sole limitation appears to be ti\e 
restriction of the chromatic inicrosomes to the nucleus, while, 
on tlie other hand, the linin netw'ork of the nucleus appears to 
have the same granular structure as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane appears to originate in a condensation 
of the same substance. Are these niicrosomes, then, the ulti- 
mate units of life ? Yes and no! Yes, in the sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capable of growth and 
division in their particular environment— incanable, however, 
of an independent existence No, in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that the ultimate units of living matter 
happen to coincide with the revelations of the most powerful 
micioscope of the 2 ()th cent.; and that if we insist on inde- 
pendent existence in an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion We must obviously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly In a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplasm might be spoken of as ‘living.’ 
‘In its fullest meaning, however,’ sajs Wilson (op. cit. p 29), 
‘the word “living” implies the existence of a group of co- 
operating activities more complex than those manifested by any 
one substance or structural element.* Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded as a property of the cell-s^'stera as a 
whole, and we do better to designate the separate elements as 
‘active’ and ‘passive’ rather than as ‘living’ and ‘lifeless.’ The 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce * stnctlv, therefore, It is not 
living, although for a short time it may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these inicrosomes — Intra-cellular units 
of a lower order— has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmann’s granular theory of the constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparently was in relation to 
nis own investigations, regarded protoplasm as a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
bioblasts. In a real measure, these inicrosomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, coriespond to Altinann’s 
theoretical units, and invite consideration as more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing bf'twcen the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ physio- 
logical units,’ Darwin’s ‘ gcimnules,’ and Weismann’s ‘ blo- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of living matter— the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life — it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything depends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub- 
stance : in the absence of nuclear material all synthetic meta- 
bolism is at an end. This has been experimentally proved on 
a very extended scale b> incrotomy and numerous investiga- 
tions in regeneration. On the other hand, if irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler : for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would be sutfiiient. Destructive meta- 
bolism may continue without the nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism is at an end^ That is to say, if the question is 
viewed in the form ‘ how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,* the 
answer, as we have seen, is not difiicult to find, and can be 
experimentally verified, depending as it does upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(c) The nucleoli, rounded irregular bodies composed of a 
proteid substance markiMlly diffeient from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and cliaracter, and 
in some instances, at any rate, are possilily a source of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar netw’ork. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground siibstance o<'Ciip 3 ing the inter- 
stices of the netw’ork, and api>areMtly unaffecteti by many of 
the stains that act on the chroinatiii. It is clear and essentially 
liquid. 

A third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosonie 
first definitely discovered van Beiietien in 1885, W'hich as 
the special organ of cell division is often regarded as the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It coiniiionly lies outside the 
micleus, although close to it ; sometimes, however, Inside 
(Asran's tmira/e/is). It is generally surrounded either by a 
radiating area of the cjto riticuluin, termed the attraction- 
sphere or centrosphere ; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) : sometimea in the 
vegetative stage it lies unattended bv any differentiated matter, 
an^ 18 then often very difficult to demonstrate. Typically the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single organ ; but. as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosomo due to anticipa> 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cells receives one of them. The failure to subsUntiate its 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of cell division, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear arain de notio, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, grows, divides, and is in many cases 
passed on from cell to cell, it also answers to the conception of 
an intra-cellular unit of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems finally to dis- 
ap^ar with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

With regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to be secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more or less firm consistency, and is often 
of considerable thickness ; on the other hand, many animal 
cells, e.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are ‘ naked,' although even 
here some difference in consistency can be established between 
the outermost layer of the cytoplasm and that immediately 
beneath it. Where a definite membrane occurs, it usually 
arises as a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (CgllioOs): it is, however, impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as lignine, cork, etc. 

Hitherto we have regarded the cell as an independent organ- 
ism, as an organic unit. Actual!}', however, it is such only in 
the case of unicellular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in point of origin and 
structure, i.e. morphologically, they are equivalent to a collec- 
tion of unicellular organisms, but physiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as independent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism—* its autonomy/ to 
use Wilson’s phrase, * is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the general life of the organism’ (op. di. p. 68). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintained? The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its specific industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal conditions they behave according to 
their ^cific character. But evidently there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any par- 
ticular cell, or group of cells, in relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism M a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative units in a limited 
degree only. ‘ They are rather,’ says Wilson, * local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls into 
the backj^round’ (op. cit. p. 69). No true conception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gained except in ho far as that 
life is conceived of as a whole, untrammelled by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. But in reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already stated, 
prevent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 
independence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 
special conditions : such, at any rate, is one modem explana- 
tion of cancerous growth. 

(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
irritability^ by which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into tiie science of response, — re- 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli, — 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely comjilex, embracing in the last instance 
all that is implied in the word ‘ education ’ in the 
higher forms ; the unresixmsive is tlie dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a series of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed- 
ingly complex object in the organism upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplifieu in a Protozoon, we find 
a series of specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. Paramecium is 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it ; it 
is positively phototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set down as a characteristic of living matter : 
but while every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e.g, heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to be lound in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
— the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are known as the various tropisms : 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are ‘ a function 
of the symmetrical structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms ’ (Loeb, Dynamics of Living 
Matter^ p. 5). Now, if lines of force (e.g. light 
rays, gravitation lines, lines of diflusion) strike an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that the lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
and at the same angle on both sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold : hut we may consider five 
important groups— («) thermal stimuli, (h) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its resiionse to the 
particular stimulus applied k) it. The experience 
of everyday life is sutticient to show us that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on differently constituted objects : a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier ; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On tne other iiand, it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli will hut produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form of 
stimulus ; it has hut one answer, — it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa : they 
have hut a single cliaracteristic response to all 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub- 
stance ; its action may, however, also result in a 
diminution of that characteristic activity. Irrita- 
bility is considered to he a fundamental property 
of living protoplasm, hut it expresses itself in 
specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the influence of the ex- 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to thermo-tactism, It may be noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital importance to every 
orpnism. There is a limit above and below which life ceases ; 
this limit varies with the organism, and indeed with the stage 
of ita development. The maximum temperature for plante 
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and animals is generally about 46” Centigrade. The minimum 
temperature is not so easily determined; temperatures below 
zero are, on the whole, less injurious than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have of 
resistance to cold or heat is inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
and bacilli can resist great extremes of nigh and of low tempera- 
ture, there being instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110*0., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140* C. for at least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of temperature that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60* 0. above, to about 60* 0. below the freezing 
point, so that life, as existing for the most part between - 16* C. 
and 46* 0. , occupies about half of the range that is due to the 
earth’s climatic conditions. In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordinarily manifests itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an indispensable 
conjunct of life and an important constituent of protoplasm. 
Further, if we estimate the internal heat of the earth at 
6600* C., we find that life has a place on not more than a i^uth 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

(b) Light, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it ; they are posi- 
tively or ne^tively phototactic. As heliotropism, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals * the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the spectrum are more 
effective heliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays * (Loeb, op. cit. p. 118). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour — the longer light waves (reds and yellows) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue ancl violet) 
hasten heliotropism. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendril, the explanation is found in an excess of 
growth on the outer side ; but in heliotropism, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic contractility of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. ‘ The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the light auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of the body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light* (ib, p. 124). Loeb has shown 
that in the case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be gi\en in identically the same terms, lie has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fly or creeii towards 
the flame, with the heliotropic curvature of plants, maintaining 
* that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a compulsory automatic turning of the head tow'ard 
the source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light ; and that the ! 
process of moving toward the source of light w'as only a 
secondary phenomenon ’ {ib. p. 125). That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that makes the moth fly to the candle 
flame, but the compelling power of the light In turning the 
creature’s head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gaminanis 
pulex, a fresh- water crustacean, and the larvso of the house-fly) 
are found to bo negatively heliotropic, i.e. their heads bend 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at all. Further, in the 
case of some forms it is found that they are heliotropio at 
different periods in their life history, e.g. ants at the tune of 
sexual maturity are markedly heliotropic, while the workers are 
not — a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures ; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chenucal substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that he could make them negatively or 
positiveb" heliotropic at will. Heliotropism plays a great part 
m determining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

(c) Light rays are, how'ever, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropism. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the lignt rays. As the current not merely 
Influences the superficial layers of an organism, as in the case 
of the light rays, but permeates the whole body, the responses 
in ^Ivanotropic orientation are not so ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(d) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, is known as gcotrojiism. Qcotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in the opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations in the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes as much as possible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb (op. cit, p. 162) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the inner ear, or in certain cells 
of the brain, * through an influence upon the reaction velocity 
of certain chemical processes.' 


(e) Ohemotropism is the name applied to the reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from a centre of diffusion : the organism is found to bend 
or mo\e itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely' as perfect as in that of the other 
tropisms, inasmuch as the ‘ lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture * (lb. p. 168). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can be 
arranged by which that gas can be introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the gas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small algsB into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very quickly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sake of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophyll. 

It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells has a 
very human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as leucocji^s. The modem 
germ-theory as applied to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (i.e. the products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of the body. Now Metchnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that. 
e.g., the cocci of erysipelas, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandering amoDboid 
cells, and thus rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucocytes continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now, if, as is practically certain, the 
leucocytes are initially stimulated by means of chemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
ooinir only in accordance with law's similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacteria more acceptable to the leuco- 
cytes : this substance they have termed genencally opsonin 
(o^ftfv^u), ‘I cater*). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonic value of the serum in any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances. 

(6) All living thin^ are further characterized by 
continual change^ physical and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of supply and waste, 
W'aste and supply, is designated by the term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a flame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes off’ transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics, l^utntion and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions w'ithin its body, 
and reiecting others. Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built up 
from substances less complex and more stable, witn 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub- 
stances— food reserves, or the protoplasm itself — 
are bekig broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. The more intense tne life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism grow s. 

Now% all living things grow in a sense that is not 
predicable of other objects to wdiich the word may 
be applied. For in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion — particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer ; living 
things grow by taking up particles of matter in 
betw^een already existing particles at every point- 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itself — particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of tne fluid around it ; whereas the living thing 
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makes the materials of its growth, manufacturing 
particles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth — by assimila- 
tion. The ciliate protozoon, Paramecium caud,y if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
will grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at tlie expense of elements in the 
medium which are translormcd into Panamecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last 6, and let a represent 
the materi.al that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P 4- a = nP + b. This growth formula may be 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the case of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result \m11 be found to be of the general character 
A4-li = C-f I) ; Le, difleient substances are found in 
the two terms (e.g, Zn + H 2 S 04 = ZnS 04 -F Hg). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteiistic of life: that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half of what is actually in progress; for 
at the same time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive cliaracter are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 

From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e,g. bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste ; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from sunlight* The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from comple^p. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 

(а) Every plant and animal respires, i.e. it takes up oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its own body, produemg as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(б) The food matenals of all living organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, whilo it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, }et a study of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows It to be without the adult capacity, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of sumily 
In the case of the tv’o kingdoms are ultimately referable to diflfer- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable cell-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(c) In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
oorresponding substances make tiieir appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These substances are known as ferments or enzymes, ana parti- 
cularly in the constructive process, as it occurs in plants and 
smimals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breakmg up of reserves, i.e. in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for tins end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may bo said that life is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzyme is at the basis of every functional activity. Digestion is 
due in part to the action of ppsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen m the lunw, and hands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certain conditions— com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution — the action of some 
enzymes is reversible, i.e. they can put together again what 
they ha\e taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this asi>ect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in its inner nature is still unknown. It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule, in 


elementary structure it is more like a proteid than anything 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up with the 
peculiarities of its atomic structure rather than with any 
mysteries of ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzvmes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis : the substance acted upon is made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolio processes, corresponding 
prociucts are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms, e.g. 
starch in plants and glycogen m animals, oxidases and trypsins 
in both. 

We have spoken of the point of view that likens life to a 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has been 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of them 
to work apart from the living environment {e.g. rennet). Never- 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimate account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue to the characteristic 
achievement of the cell in co-ordiriatinj^ and regulating these 
various activities that take ))]ace within it. E^h enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one (iefinite 
type of molecular arrangement ; but the cell as an energy trans- 
former Is dlKtinguishcd by the way in which it connects the 
varied complex reactions effected by these enzymes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake as to suppose that an organism is the sum of its 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of cell life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would be purely kataholic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, which is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enz\ mes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities — 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock and key, or the 
reaction docs not occur ; hut the characteristic of the living 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
aiiJ m the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities, hut in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
as in the conversion of carbo-hydrates into fats, or of CO*j ana 
HyO into organic compounds, energy is taken up from otlier 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. * This is the part taken 
up by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
energy, and in an accompanying reducing action stores this 
energy up, at least in part, m a new synthesized body at a 
higiicr potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, enzymes may freely be used by the cell, 
but they are co-ordinated and regulated in the process ' (Moore, 
Recent Advanccb in Physiology and Biochemisti y y p. 13b). All 
this fundaniontal metabolic aoti\ity then is in some way con- 
trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
trol we have the distinctive character of life. 

In metabolisiii there are three great stages which 
may each be cliaracterized W a single word — Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in tlie 
interior of the protojilasm) ; leading to Keteiitioii 
and Excretion. Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The difl'erences between Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are based on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From the food point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created oy plants under tlic in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and re- 
soPdng it again into its original components. The 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water ; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal reservoir 
in which the fooa can be stored until it is reduced 
to a more or less liquid absorbable condition. That 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present. 
Every wind that blows brings food to the leaves ; 
rain-water with salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Animals 
have to seek their food — it does not usually come 
to tluiin. Hence tlie iiatuie of animal food requires 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a digestive 
tract, organs to carry the body in search of food, 
organs to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyta, is confined temporarily to the male 
cells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus difl’er in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into * the physical 
basis of life ’ by contact with the living body, sliows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
1 protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life histoiy, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
witn accompanying change of form. Every living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Kefer- 
ence has been made to a period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell -proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase of metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature grows. Tliis is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the t^vo phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes’, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization — that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn — 
particularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
fertilization is not effected — is succeeded by the 
period of old* age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this ‘capacity for 
death’ is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feeding area. 
To it is duo the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance ; the recurrence of the living in- 
diviaiial is a phenomenon unique in the reaim of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this cyclical movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weismann long ago suggested the immortality of the protozoa, 
but it IS incapable of verification, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific history, but again 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con- 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 
OTow as long as it lives : nevertheless the individual eventually 
dies, even although, e.g, by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in sjiite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, but 
the form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality iisiially even more so. These forms, 
Asitli their similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification ; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the specif phenomena of a particular organism. 
Life clearly lias unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his characteristic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in- 
dividual dies — life is intermittent in form—not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

(a) Cell-division , — The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the due inter- 
changes {e»g, respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the bulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it affects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained tfirough division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division — the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1846 it has been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of a 
mother cell into two daughter cells (Biogenesis) : it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
cells in the animal kmgdoiii to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, v^e maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it plays a leading part in this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago llemaK very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell and work gradually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as beginning by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction and division of the nucleus, and com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-division in both animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Such a method of division seems very natural, and, if it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result in a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation with comparative rarity; nay more, evidence is 
radiially accumulating to show that direct division, which is a 
ivision of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary, it is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards degeneration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly of unusually large size ; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by arnitosis, although 
certain exceptions onlv make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other metho<l t\pically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (/luto?, ‘a thread’), is complicated, and in- 
volves the arrangement of the Iinin and chromatin in a con- 
tinuous thread, the breakmg up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomes on the equator of a spindle formed of 
hnin, their exact longitudimil halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosomes, and re-construction as the nuclei of the 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cvtoplasm of the mother cell in the region of that same 
equator. 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation of the ebromoeomee 
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by contraction of the spindle fibres, but it is certain that other 
factors, € g. chemical and physical changes going on in the 
centrosphere and nucleus, must be taken into account before 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
attempted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristic 
cell-division phenomena. Further, it is possible that, while only 
the outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of the spindle actually elongate, and push the 
spindle poles apart : certainly the chromosomes themselves 
play a passive rCle at this particular stege. Boveri regards the 
splitting of the chromosomes * as an independent vitel mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction ’ on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known to involve the splitting of the 
actual chromatin granules, which possibly alone have the value 
of individuals (inasmuch as in the case of the Protozoa chromo- 
^mes are in many instances not formed), and which are found 
in the fashion of mnules firstly to allow of their uniform 
growth, and seconoly to admit of their precisely equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative division ; for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of the mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
in some cases to take place independently of the centrosome, 
making the relation between the tw’o more doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

(b) Fertilization , — Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time in tlie life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were gradually 
.shrinking in size after every such division, and 
showing signs of nuclear cfegeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of difterent origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing] »oint for a new series of in ultii dications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the t^rotozoa, the 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 
point being furnished by any two cells which, after 
lusion, either separate and divide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-soxually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till wJiat has been described 
fis senile degeneration sets in. At this sta^o 
union of these cells with others of different origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of whicli, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
— an exchange of experiences— between the uniting 
or conjug«ating elements, illustrates the simplest 
ty])e of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which w^e know as fertilization. 

The number of divisions that may occur before the a-sexual 
cycle of reproduction closes, varies considerably with different 
species. Maupas in certain classical studies {^Arch.\m% de 
Zoofogie expert inentale, 2nd sern's, tome vi. jpp. 165-273 ; 
Recherches exptriDientales sur la Multiplication aes Injusoirea 
cili^s, tome vii. pp. 149-517 ; Le Jiajeunissement kaiyogamupie 
chez les Cih^s) shows that in the case of Stylonichia pust. the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-130 fissions, that at the 
175th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the 316th fission. In the case of 
Paramecium cavdatuin^ maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas* 
statements have been subjected to ro-exarni nation by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly byO. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
ov^r three depression periods corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolonring their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 

In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, we have a similar process—a fusion 
of cells of different origin ; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The es.sential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the primary nucleus of the next generation. 
In multicellular organisms the cells which result 


from the division of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvox community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. Tlie cycle closes in the higher forms when 
the sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cells. All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Algse it is simple enough. The capacity 
which every cell, e,g. of Fandorina, exhibits of help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weismann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘body/ The 
^erm cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
ficance for the individual life, but in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of the species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far down in 
the animal scale as Volvox globator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form some remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute biflagellate male 
spores wliich are produced in dozens by the division 
of a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells whidi initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, but have be- 
come dillerentiated through developing in dillerent 
directions. The evolution can particularly well be 
traced in the group of the Algie. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind tnatthe distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately liave a 
common origin in the parent germ-cell. 

Associated with fertilization in some of these 
higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e,g, 
in the case of Paramecium^ that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual proceeding from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature and produce eggs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is known as an alternation of generation.s. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms, as also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 
Coeienterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular organism at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ -cells are apparently alike in 
the two sexes, and for that matter indistinguishable 
from the surrounding somatic cells. Then in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver- 
gence in themselves corresponding to the different 
functions that they will nave te perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the emoryo, and 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Accord- 
ingly not only is it large, but its cytoplasm is 
laden with yolk or food-matter, and it is usually 
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surrounded by one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole ; for the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm and 
the storage of potential ener^. On the other 
hand, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm. Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material ; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
final mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of lal)our between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion tliat all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fokl object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual cells and to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
eftects the one part of the scheme we call male ; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from difl'erent cells. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, in the 

Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years ago (c. 1878 ) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With reg^ard to the growth and origin of the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that both ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise in the case of sponges, in a jelly-like mesoglcea 
that separates ectoderm and endoderm. In the Cmlenterata 
they arise in a germinal epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodemial, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some instances. Yung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, found that by increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (V) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
in the production of males. A truer reading of the facts shows 
that the higher temperature indreed greater activity, resulting 
In a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, however, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in ffie determination of sex is still unknown : indeed, there 
is evidence to ^ow that it probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development. 

The prior history of these primordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully investigated by different workers (llertwig, 
Hacker, Boveri). They have been tracked verv far back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earliest appearance. 
In the case of the roundworm d scans, Boveri already recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two-cell stage. 
Further, it has been shown that this progenitor of the germ- 
oells diners from the somatic cells, not only in its greater size 
and richness in chromatin of the nucleus, but also in the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
of the e^-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 
germ-cells in the early (6 or 6) divisions cast out a portion of 
that substance in the case of one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatio 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization we can now state to be a process 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored by the admixture of living 
matter from another cell. It consequently entails 



Fia. 8.— Fertilized ovum of Ascaris ; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating. To the right are the extruded 
polar bodies. (From WalkeFs Essentials of Cytology ^ by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask — What then is the ultivuxte end 
of fertilization ? an answer cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponents ; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, as Maupas and others l>elieve, rejuven- 
escence of the conjugating individuals : in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, for it is always the com- 
mencement of a new senes of divisions— in fact, strictly it 
means the formation of a new individual in proto/xion and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumption m the rase of 
Paramecium has been that the two ex-conjugates were equally 
stimulated to divide ; but the more recent work of C'alkins 
shows that in the majonty of cases, ‘ while one individual of 
the original pair is mark^y vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 
period* {BwU Bull. vol. xi. p. 242). Now, if this is the case, 
it suggests in these apparently isogainous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity in the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
expenmen ts have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con- 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthcnogenetic egge develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation. Weisniann sees in it a means of mixing gerni-plosnis 
whereby variations are produced and multiplied ; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro- 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to be 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
18 accompanied by it. But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offsprmg of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, SO to speak, half-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and most eoinnlete interpreta- 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well be applied universally in face of the groups 
that show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are \ ery closely related. 

Previous to fertiliz€ation, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. \V ith this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species ; in this way a progressive 
summation of tne chromosomes tnroughout suc- 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure i.s 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of bodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
I represent in each case a conjugation of the 
aternal and maternal chromosomes which have 
itherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in which these double chromosomes divide longi- 
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tudinally, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in which they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic of the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes into separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion — conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 



Fie. 4. —Later eta^^e in fertilization (Ascaris). The membranes 
of the germ-nuclei have dibai^peared, and the two chromo- 
somes derived from each, four in all, have become attached 
to the spindle fibres. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology ^ 
by kind permission of the publishers.) 

Boveii has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words: ^The ripe egg 
possesses all of the organs and qualities necessary 
tor division excepting the centrosome, by which 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided with a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through the union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together ; the 
egg now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment’ {Sitz.-Ber. Ges, Morph, Phys,^ Munich, in. 
. 155). If this were an exact account, we should 
e further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of thib 
egg, their centrosonies from the spermatozoon, 
and their nuclei, i.6. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ-cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally j)erbist8 as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is siinj)ly a locus, c.gr. of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new centrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
eg^ by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
vmich either is the original centrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
th^ egg cytoplasm — something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected with the corresjiond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined ; but it need 
not necessarily be the spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has hecn 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent, by the addition of Na Cl ; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


thenogenetic development of the eggs of a fern 
{Marsilia) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, tiius suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that all it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion ; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difference in 
metabolic activity induced by the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. While undoubtedly in some 
forms (e,g, the sea-urchin Toxopneustes) a real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatins chromosomes arise, yet in 
other and probably the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its own group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that ‘ every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of Its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents’ (Wilson, op. 
cit. p. 208). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg-cell contains a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may be caused to develop without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been induced in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 

The question of the individuality of the chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the substances of 
the different chromosomes are jumbled up in a common mass 
at nuclear re-constriiction ? The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us the better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical side Rabl, so long ago as 1886, 
maintained, as the result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that the chromosomes do not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus His idea 
was that the reticulum arose as the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, in 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issues from it at a later 
stage, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal cases of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that ‘ the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed ’ (Walker, The Essentials of Cytology, p. 92) 
In certain speines the chromosomes can be distinguished during 
the resting stage of the nucleus ; and even if in most cases it 
looks as If the identity of the chromosomes was lost at this 
stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it is so lost. In 
other gpecies the chromosomes appear to show constant (iiffer- 
ences of size and shape, so suggesting that they ma^ possess 
specific individual characters. Finally, Hacker, Herla, and Zoia 
have shown that, in several cases (A/?cam, Cyclops), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distinct, as far, at any rate (in Ascaris\ as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeea, as the 
result of the later researcjhes of Montgomery, we consider that 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomes 
which are later separated in the retlucUon division ; as a final 
result w'e have the separat ion of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, in general, is an inijiortant— if it can be absolutely 
demonstrated— an epoch-making discovery. With Harvey’s 
name we associate the discovery Omne vivum e vivo. To 
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Virchow we owe the induction OnmU eellula e eeUula. Stras- 
burner first clearly established the truth Omnis nucleus e 
nucleo. And with Boverl's name it is Just possible that we 
shall have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generation, that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of living things, are predi- 
cable of these intracellular units— in short, Omne chromosoma 
e ehromosomate, 

Boveri has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiological differences exist amongst the chromosomes; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This suggests that some 
definite relation exists between individual enromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we do not know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 
are in accordance with the Mendelian view -point (see art. 
Herkdity), and the Individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 








Fio 5.— Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
( X 330). The successive divisions up to the 16-celI stage (//) 
occupy about two hours, i is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consisting of approximately 128 cells sur- 
rounding a central cavity. (From Wilson's 2'he Cellf by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

As a result of some form of stimulus consequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by dift’er- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion wdth that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour ; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the different stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, moclern 
study, e.y., of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this difler- 
enti at ion considerable change is often noticed in 
tlu* functions of organs — what at one stage played 
one particular rOle is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes ; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the requirements of 
definite mechanical conditions, but also, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientation and structure of tlie animal : of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has oeen offered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it (op. cit. p. 377), ‘ we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.’ Study of all purely mechanical 
factors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of growth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology. 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise ; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
wdiich certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, effective, 
but not informing; at the most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is wdthin our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilizea (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers ; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, wdio maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
deunite parts which will later be built up out of 
them. ^ Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear material shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization — if it exists — must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus ; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their resi)ecti\e theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The dillerentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismanms theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their mas^ 
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condition in the early cells, until at last in each 
cell tlioio is simply left that particular determin- 
ant winch controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division m matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (A7nphiox'iis)y although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it ; while in the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
appears to contain the material for the right half 
01 the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deliciency by a peculiar kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it be 
equally distributeci at every cell division, now is 
differentiation accomplished? Driesch has sug- 
gested tliat the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 

‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it ; if 
its position be dianged, it gives rise to something 
diflereiit ; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position* (Studien^ iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances ; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has shown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxus^ 
accoiding as tiie isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a complete, if 
lialf-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxus, the blastomere is not so firmly set that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to devel<^ 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out 01 them, but that sooner or later differentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand — sooner, as in the case of the mollusc 
Dcntalium^ whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
a part and develop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artilieially cutting off pieces of the egg) ; later, 
as in the case of Amphioxus, where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
cpnsists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (ci. 
Wilson, Science, vol. xxi.. No. 530). In Amphioxus 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dentalium the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
so that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believing tliat 
differentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
effective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, within 
which the development after fertilization goes on. 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by the isolated 
blastoineres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively reared. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of the developing form. Cells do 
become differentiated, and tnis seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may be 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or be trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri in 
the early somatic cells of the developing Ascaris, 
Drie8ch*s conception of the nucleus as a ‘ storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities,* is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is tliat ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs* are distributed to the cells in a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment IS mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as differentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the sense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to be found. 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
r61e of the environment in all development ; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. Tlie development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment ; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of tlie two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; we are almost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
mert as a single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we re-affirm that of that marvel- 
lous co-ordinating power which guides development 
rhythmically and orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, ‘ we 
no more know now the organization or the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water * (op, cit, 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘ co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations,* that capacity of the idioplasm of the 
germ-cell to respond to tlie influence of the environ- 
ment so as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic of 
life. See also artt. Development, Evolution, 
Heredity. 
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BIRTH (Introduction).— In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such rites and 
observances may be considered under six heads : 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from witchcraft. 

3. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 

6 and 6. The admission of the child, and the re-admission of 
the parents, into society. 

I. The condition of tabu.— It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
‘ the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society’ (JAI xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also aflected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- 
bourhood. Women are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to plac ^ a man under tabu : hence 
w^arriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to be purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unknown. A men- 
struating woman is set apart ; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved. 

(a) Cenivade , — It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
\Nell recognized, is the intention of the couvade. 


Hindu, literary (A. Hillebrandt), p. 649. 
Hindu, popular (W. D. Sutherland), p. 651. 

J ewish (M. Gaster), p. 652. 
duhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 659. 

Parsi ( J. J. Modi), p. 660. 

Roman. — See ‘ Greek and Roman,’ p. 648. 
Teutonic (E. Moqk), p. 662. 

This custom, which has been in modem times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husband, is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a primitive rite. 
A fairly-developed example is given Tby Sir Everard 
ini Thurn. Speaking of the native trioes of British 
Guiana, he says : 

* Even before f he child is born, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works as usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last she 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the ohihl 
Is born. Then in a few hours — often less than a day— the woman, 
who, like all women living in a verv unartificial condition, 
suffers but httle, gets up and resumes her ordinary work. . . . 
In any case, no sooner is the child born than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. One other regulation, mentioned by 
Bchomburffk, is certainly (luaint : the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger-nails, but be may use for 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
oven weeks’ (ira Thurn, Indians of Quiana^ p, 217). 

The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
known as the ‘ man-chifdbed,* is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Kocliefort, 
a French writer of the 17th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles. But the ‘man- 
childbed ’ IS only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of tlie child’s 
mother. Tlie close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other : each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santals of 
Rajmahal, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home liglitly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of the room. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes place, the success of the hunt will be im- 
perillea. Once the change is accomplished, slie is 
free to go about her ordinary avocations (Bradley- 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly wash 
lier arms ; her oil-vessel is kept full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedsicle. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peac e, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Afrxeann^ 
1882, i. 80). Conversely, her absent husband will 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, tlio 
salt may act as a potent poison {Archivio^ xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die (Riedel, 
Sluik- en kroesharige rasseUy p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring ; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship generally pre- 
ceded tliat which recomizes the lather’s relation- 
ship. The custom or couvade proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matrilineal is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
and prevalence of pateiTial kinship, although, 
even in the higher civilizations, where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy (JAI xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
CTadual disappearance is due to this idea having 
fallen into the background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
(Mutterrecht'^^ 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvade 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode by which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave the great weight of his authority to 
this opinion,^ which is supported by some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the gwa^i-legal fiction 
which would be thus created must be founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un- 
necessary as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore would in time be dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade will 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist of Mankind^, 1878, 
p. 291 ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus y 1894-96, ii. 
4(X) ; Crawley, Mystic Rosey 1902, p. 416.) 

(5) Delivery in seclusion, — It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the open 
air. The ilerero woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her niother’s hut ; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hut, where she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Rechte der HererOy Berlin, 1906, 
P* ,lp » E. Journ, i. 41, ii. 61). In 

British Columbia the Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors ; the Sk’qomic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
woods be for any other reason inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dwelling, which is of con- 
siderable size (Boas, Brit. Ass. Rep.y 1896, p. 573; 
1900, p. 479). Among some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the elders 
ofthe band (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes place in the forest ; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are deliverea on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst. del 

* The present writer is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawak of British Guiana (Brett, Jnd, Tribes of Guiana, 1808, 
p. 101) A reference to Mr. Ling Roth’s table (JAI x\ii. 232), 
and to his authority (Codrington, The Melanesians, 1891), shows 
that in the other alleged cose mother-right, though still the 
rule, begun to give way. More information Is desirable 
on the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Rio de la Plata, Montevideo, 1896, p. 56). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to be a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, 1907, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dwelling is provided for menstruant women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no harm can be inflicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills and other tribes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman is placed for 
delivery in a barn or a hut at a distance from the 
house (U Anthropologic, xiv. 716). The Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it would be a bad omen for 
any one but the woman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Rev. Trad. Pop. xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire for privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much as a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot be carried out by de- 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, the tabii 
is none the less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s wuurn, 
or shelter, but he is required to live elsewhere ; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and every one is sent away from the vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (Dawson, 
Austr. Aborigines, p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the western coast of India the hut is deserted by 
the other inmates for five days (JAIiv. 376). The 
Visayans of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fishing-nets and the fighting cocks from the house, 
just as when a person is dying there, else they 
would be unlucky (JAFL xix. 209). When a birth 
takes place in the house, the Indians of the Uaupes 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and bows and arrows, until 
the next day (Wallace, Trav. on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these objects would be affected by tlje unclean- 
ness of child-birth if allowed to remain, and pro- 
bably would have to be destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of New South Wales, with 
every vessel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion {JAI ii. 268). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
the hut, they, it is widely believed, will be un- 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the New 
Hebrides, where the yams they cultivate will be 
spoiled (ARW X. 616). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth . — As a rule the 
husband, in common with all other men, is requireil 
to be absent on the occasion of child-birth. The 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to bo 
the condition of tabu under whicli the parturient 
woman lies — a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everywhere. Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may be present {Amer. Anthr. [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a snectacle that everybody— men, women, and 
children— flocks to enjoy, except the husband, who 
alone must be absenL During the whole of the 
woman’s subsequent seclusion, which lasts until the 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 
pays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
tood (JAI xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require tne husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while all other 
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men must keep awaj. This is the custom of some 
of the wild tribes m the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan Paces of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midwife, but the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the neighbouring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to be present (Roth, Ethnol, Studies, pp. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the husband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands (JAI xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op, cit. 354), as well 
as among the Basques {ZE xxxi. Verhandl. 292) ; 
while among the Bontoo Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenks, Ethnol, Survey, Philippine 
Islands, i. 59). In the Marquesas Islands ne is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe (VAnthrop, vii. 546). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by the mere fact of his 
relationship to the parturient. In many cases his 
imcleanness is expressly affirmed; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is hound, and which are not to be explained by 
mystic sympathy with the new born child. Indeeci, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘ eat 
medicine,* as on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, p. 197). The Sulkas of New 
Pomerania are similarly affected ; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are about to put in the ground, require 
to be purified (AA [N.P.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understooa, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on the matter, an alterna- 
tive conjecture may be liazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the wife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent w^as counted only 
through w^omcn. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child w^ould be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknown, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
woman’s mother when alive and within reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that tlie large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from laying 
down a general rule as to what is natural and 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woman, particularly at her first confinement, re- 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and unvisited by him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the ]6asuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents (FL xv. 250). 

(d) Tabu of the child, — The condition of tabu 
thus affecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to the newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples ; and this purification, as in 
Christian Tbaptism (q^v,), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
times father, mother, and child are all purified 
together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and child remain in seclusion for five days. The 
parents neither work nor wash, and theur diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, all men are expiessly 
stated to be absent at parturition (6r7o6?45, xc. 351). 
The Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of tlie 
mother. At the end of that period she and tlie 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 
‘diet-breaking,* and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed (ZE 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it was heir. That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2. Dangers attendant on child-birth. — That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved. These dangers (which can be but briefly 
alluded to here) affect the mother as well as the 
child, and in some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources — evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of all protective 
ceremonies the most effectual. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptized child, and often for snatching 
it away, as to the theological doctrine of oi iginal 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is cliurched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone ; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cross by 
way of prophylactic over the child before it is 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Christianity by the child in the act of birth (ZVK 
vi. 309). By many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
or a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PR ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed diffi- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
Chanoelings). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye {q.v,), Wheie the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rigid, the reason. 
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express or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced, FolkL p. 123), in summoning the 
midwife. On the island of Kythnos, in the &eek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evil eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed with a pot of jam (Hauttecocur, FolJd. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave tiie house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan^ s Mag,, July 1886, 
p. 201). But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and lier fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Galanthis, one of Alcmene’s at- 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress’ delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell (metam, ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher-folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (S6 billot, Folkl, des Pecheurs, p. 3). 

3. Attempt to obtain easy delivery.— Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em- 
ployed, It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and barbarous peoples to be effected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Ofl’erings and prayers are made to benevolent ^^ods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them ; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chingpaw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the house-spirit, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle- Adf and 
the swawn ox munla, the gnost of a woman who 
has died in child-birth (Internat, Arch, xvi.,Suppl. 
59). In extreme cases obscene performances taKe 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
^iritfi for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 
Geschlechtslehen, p. 681) ; though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common s])ell against difficult lalx)ur is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even striding by all present. The Arunta hus- 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, takes ofl* all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
the child. If this be ineffectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and down, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his wife lies about fifty 
yards away, with a view to inducing the child to 
follow him (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 466). In Malta a 


specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
01 Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be bom. Analogous to this 
piece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
Mark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth {ZVK i. 183) ; in Karpathos the 
patient holds an olive 


patient noius an oiive branch m ner nana. 
Then, again, care must be taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the house. Nobody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom— a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widmy-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to be a cause retarding delivery. In cases 
of difficult labour the unhappy woman is closely 
q^uestioned and made to confess. It is believed 
tnat, until she does so, the child cannot be born. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eleutherios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out ; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a population 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are held to be of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-shells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husbantl’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles— anything, in short, 
that may be supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difficulty or be repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences — are em- 

^ ed ; and tney avail not only for assisting 
^ery but for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is ^most universal. 
The rule that, where a motlier and new-born child 
are lying, fire and light must never be allowed to 
go out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 


go out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in Aorea, and in Basutoland ; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans ; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

A, Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 

— The child^s future must be divined and provided 
for. Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child born 
on one day of the week or of the montli ditter from 
those of a child born on another day— a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England. In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny — another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
j come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden bowl from which 


the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle 01 the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble rouna the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. ^ When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, loe, cit. p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called ‘tne fating of the 
Fates’ (r6 fioLpo>fia ruv Motptov), But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Rodd, Customs 
and Lore of Modem Greece, 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sex, 
that it shall otow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac- 
count of the difhculty in rearing it ; or sometimes 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 

Afterbirth, etc. — A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ house. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child’s growth is 
promoted {ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho-i (‘vital principle,’ ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
Aniea — a supei natural being whose business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb — recognizes the spot, takes out the 
chO‘i, carries it to one of his haunts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho-i, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
cho-i. He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull, North Queens- 
land Ethnog, v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 
lacenta the younger brother of the child. They 
old that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
him and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by Avay of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisms in den Ind, Archipel, pp. 26, 189). In 
Europe, on the other hand, w^hat is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 


part of the placenta were eaten by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (S^billot, Paganisms, p. 30) ; 
for the placenta and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta where it will be eaten by ravens : he wdll 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Rep. Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe tlie 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate : it grows, prospers, and decays wdth the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as New 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘ The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 52). Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various w ays 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the caul. A 
child born with a caul is endowed wdth extra- 
ordinary powders. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowmed, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the caul contains the child’s 
guardian spirit (fylgia) or a part of its soul. The 
Icelandic midwife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut, Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe born again — a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed uj) in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preservccl elsewhere. 
In Kdnigsberg it is carried to baj)tisin with the 
child (Ploss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a jjreservative against shipwTeck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

5. Admission of the child into the community.— 

The moment comes at length wdien the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
enu to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledgea member of the community until he has, 
ears later, passed through the puberty ceremonies ; 
ut he may be recognized as a portion, how^ever 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerging from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of relefise from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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sarily that which the child will bear throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Christi- 
anity by baptism ; and there can be little doubt 
(hat Chiistianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modi lied, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see Baptism). 

((/) Visit of friends. — Prior to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to oiler their con- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the guests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and conduct. They must, as is usual at other 
tinier for this purpose, either salute the child in 
(Ik* name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
hide thing, or use some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it : 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it— a rite known equally well in Eastern 
ITganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see Evil Eye, Saliva). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Among 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invited 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted— a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Islanders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and otliers. It is peihaps a rite of 
sympatlietic magic. 

[b) Recognition by the father. — Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peo])les a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 
preceded by a test of legitimacy, as among the 
Ilaganda (JAI xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
foimed not by tlie husband, but by his father. 
Recognition is effected in various ways. The 
San till father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts liis hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food (JAJf xiv. 23^. 
Among the ancient Nurse the child was laid on 
the earth when born, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Recognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
kin. Among the Amaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. Neither the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any w’ay to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Einfjeb, Sud-Afr. 
p. 108). Among the ancient Welsh it would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had fir.^^t taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none otlier was the father. If the father then did 
rfot deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
luenty-one of the best men of the kindred ; and 
once performed it was conclusive (Anc. Laws of 
Wales, Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

(c) Presentation to the god. — Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 
protection {Internat. Arch, xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the fourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the cliild 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an hour, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new child 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings ( Dorsey, Myth. Wichita, 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 
erformed by the Ronga mother in South Africa ; 
ut, since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer : ‘ Grow, grow, grow ; there is thy moon ! ’ 
(Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
.second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl (Bull, Soc. Neuchat. Gl’og. 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, it is presented to the new 
moon with the prayer: ‘0 new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
coour, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to look at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
llupa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child ; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put in the lire. ‘ It was thought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits : we are justifica in tliinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Htipa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 51. The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

(a) Ceremonies of admission. — The community 
into which the child in lower stages of civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the kin ; and, wherever ancestor- worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slauglitered ; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted with the blood. Tlio 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned ; and, on this 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child 1 ) 5 ^ acclamation 
of the people present (Jesup Exped. vii. 511). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united tnem with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification of tlie 
ancestor who has returned in the person of tlie 
child. The Herero of German South-West Afri(;a 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
IS released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which bums on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chief’s eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose duty it is to keep the fire alwj^s burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 
‘ To you is a child born in your vill^e ; may this 
[village] never come to an end ! ’ Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead with 
his own, he gives it a name. The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the werft 
or the father, or, if they please, each giving a 
new name {S. Afr, F, L, Journ, ii. 66). Iiere Iwth 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 
tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist, of 
New Worlds 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public ; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans- 
men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 
pronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 
The family, which up to this moment has been 
unclean, is by the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irreyiective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Rural BengaVy 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of a name among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspect^ ; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-born — it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Bom, Head-hunters^ p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: baptism. 
— In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the deUcation of the child to 
God eflects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astical rite tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o\lock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was born) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast \ZE xxxi. 67). 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must tlierefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from spirituous 
liquors until it is over {Am UrgucM, ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback, the child 
would be afflicted in the same way (B6renger- 
Feraud, Trad, de la Provence^ p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies : in one German 
family as many as twenty- three are recorded on 
one occasion — a luxury in which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed ; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary ; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But wiiere this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that his child may be endowed with 
fleetness of foot (Grimm, Teut. Myth. iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone out of it. But this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it will be good ; at Li^ge, if it cries, it will become 
a bad character. At Marseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old ; in 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry will hardly live. On 
leaving and returning to the house a special ritual 
has frMuently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the child, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoed brands are laid : this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The midwife says three 
times as she goes : ‘ I take away a heatnen and 
bring you back a Christian’ (Tdppen, Abergl, aus 
Masuren^, 1867, p. 81)— a sentimentof very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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in some form or otlier all over Europe. When 
they aie at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now qualified to be, and fre- 
quently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Cliristening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the mitlwife. So far as 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. He will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the T^ol, the 
godparents of the lirst child of a family fullil the 
same oflice for the subsequent children ; it would 
be an insult to them to ask anv others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child is callecl drakos^ or dragon. 
It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its future development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. In Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets tlie little pro- 
cession on the tlireshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. She waves 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a drttkos but a Christian ; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, loc. cit, p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making whicli very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of a people ; they 
are a pledge of its continuance ; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a drain and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among wdioiii the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
lirst in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, but still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the moral and mental qualities and tlie material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity. — The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, wliere she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any special ceremony of purifica- 
tion. \Vhen among tne Uaupes of Brazil birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days (Wallace, Trav. Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west of India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband (JAI iv. 375). When the mother is 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is burnt off: 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification (JAI ii. 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tapu and 
make them noa (common). Tlie one consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then offered to the atua 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is offered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior (JAI xix. 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
batlies her head and her baby’s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household affairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. Tlie bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 
oughly cleansed. The child is formally bathed 
anu rubbed with corn-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
above the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for those wdiich the mother lias received 
from them during her confinement (Journ, Am, 
Ethn, and Arch, ii. 165). Here it will be observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com- 
munity. In some cases, as wo have already 
observed (§ i (d)), fatlier, mother, and child are 
simultaneously tlius purified and admitted. 

But w bile it may be possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would be very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the auty of providing for the wants of liis 
family. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and be only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period — two, three, or even four 
years. Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned : 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
BO largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar ; but 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tabou et ToUmisme, 1904, 

p. 168). 
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The tabu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes ^ be 
churched. Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
regarded as impure. Special precautions must* be 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart ; she must not work ; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ilMuck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in the 
threshold of the house ; a flaming brand or a 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her return 
a feast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpathos the mother takes her 
child and a jug of water to church. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at each house, * that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘ to make the 
plates as strong as the iron of the key’ (Bent, 
IOC. cit, p. 206). Newly fortified and cleansed by the 
rites she has undergone, she is no longer taoii^ a 
centre of infection, but, with her child in her arms, 
a fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not be taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
Baptism, Changelings, Charms and Amulets, 
Divination, Evil Eye, Family, Infanticide, 
Names, Purification, Tabu, Twins. 

Literaturb.— -The best general accounts of birth customs and 
Bupersutions are to be found in Da& Kind in Branch und Sittc 
der Volker^ by H. Ploss, 2tid ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884, and Das 
Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkxnide^ the same author, 3rd 
ed., edited ^ Max Bartels, 2 vols , Leipzig, 1801, and 8uhse<iue?it 
editions. For the customs and supcrbti lions of particular 
peoples, reference may be made to the various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous to mention here. In this, as in other 
departments of anthropolog> , there is now a largo accumula- 
tion of materials in monographs, works of scientific explorers 
and missionaries, the journals of anthropological (including 
folklore) and geographical societies, and the publications of 
Amenean and European museums and universities, and of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington. 

E, Sidney Hartland. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian). — With the As- 
syro - Babylonians, as with otlicr nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a child Avas 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn haopened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, but the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
Ecpnblic, viii. 646 B-D.* Even the ideal city, 
it is there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itseli, but from 
without. This degener.ition Avas brought about 
by Avrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 

eriod of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 

er in question being 12,960,000, Avliich he calls 
*the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
cated, but the former may be obtained by cubing 
3, 4, and 6, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), Avhich, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected Avith it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

* See Hilprecht’s excellent exposition of the connexion of 
Plato’s and Pythagoras’ numbers in The Babylonian Expedition 
qfthe (/niversityo/Benneylvania, 18930,, vol. xx. pi. 1, p. 29fif. 


seem to be no doubt that both that and the idea 
connected with it originated with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and healthy offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assyro-liabylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time — AA'ith them, the periods Avlien the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, probably the former. The numbers 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
British Museum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the ‘geometrical number.’ They 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15th (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’*), 
and decreasing afterwards, f 

Naturally, there is at present much doubt as 
to how these numbers Avere used in deciding tlie 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon Avill give an idea 
of the method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of the month Tam muz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislev an eclipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant AA’omen, it is said, Avill not 
have their offspring prosper (a variant has ‘ their 
offspring will fall’).t This is the day after the 
moon Avas regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date Avould be an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as an evil omen. Independently, hoAvever, of the 
lunar numbers and dates influencing births, the 
moon was su])posed to affect the offspring in other 
Avays ; for, Avhen a halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lugala or fearru, ‘ the 
king’ (RegulvSy Mcrodach), stood in its place, 
women Avould likewise bring forth male offspring. § 

Notwithstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to nave been less 
regarded than Istar or Venus, and that goddess 
less than Zer-panitum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indieateti by the name EriCa, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, Avhich she bore. It is on this account 
tliat, in the bi-lingual legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Aruru, as the one 
Avho formed, Avith Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of man kind. || Among the names 
of Lstar-Zer-panitum bearing on this subject were 
Atna-du-hat = nnimu pitdt hurki, ‘ the mother who 
openeth the loins ’ ; Nagar-Saga, ‘ the framer of the 
fetus’ ; l^dsuruy ‘ the goddess of tlie fetus’; Nin- 
tuTy ‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna — hSlit 
hinti, ‘the lady of birth (?)’; Nm duny ‘the lady 
of procreation^; Ani, Aiiuiy Mamay and Mami^ 
all, apparently, meaning ‘ mother.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of ZCr-panitum 
(for Zer-banitum, ‘seed-creatress’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into ^ar- 
panitum, ‘ the bright one ’ ), is more than justi- 
fied. 

In addition to his spouse, hoAvever, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth — whether by reflexion, as it Avere, of his 
spouse Zer-panitum, or because he Avas regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
[ theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the creator of the gods only 
because identified with them — an identification 
due to the theory by Avhicli, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

* See PSBA, 1904, p 66. 

t See JRAS, April 1909, p. 637, footnote. 

i See WA I iii. 60. 28 (a) ; and for the same day of the 6th 
month, 114 (6). The same omen is g^iven for the 20th of Tishii 
in 67 (a). 

5 Pinches, TextSy pi 2, K 178, lines 6-6. 

h JRASy 1891, p. 395, line 21. See also pp. S97. 809, 400 405. 

I ^ PSBAy vol XXXI , 1909, p. 21 and pi. S; cf. Curuifornk 
^ Texts from Bab, Tablets y xxv. pi. SO, K. 2109, lines 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tutu,* which is rendered 
miUlid U&ni^ miiddiS Udnit ‘ begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’t 

Children being naturally desired, it is not to be 
wondered at that a letter snould exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-Bdl writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister,! ‘ Mv heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte {libbua il§i (?) kt tdri)/§ 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they presumably made 
use, which furthered or prevented not only love, 
but also conception and bearing — dban Sri, dban Id 
Sri, * stone of conception, stone of non-conception ’ ; 
dban dladi, dban Id dladi, * stone of bearing, stone 
of not-bearing* ; iammi Sri, Sammi Id Sri, ‘plant 
of conception, plant of non-conception ’ ; Sammi 
dladi, Sammi Id dladi, ‘ plant of bearing, plant of 
not-bearing.*|| The ‘plant of bearing’ is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas ; ‘ Give me then the herb 
of bearing — show me then the herb of bearing ! 
Bring forth my offspring and shape for me a name.* 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
potion was made from the herb which one or 
i>oth of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the legend. It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
appealed to the goddess Istar ; but the mutilation 
of the record deprives us of the sequel.lT 
References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in- 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agad6 by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-born 
infant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and anotlier 

E erson, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
een employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
a prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring ; 

‘ The woman 

Her bindingr, which is before thy divinity, may it be relieved ; 

safely may she bring forth — 

May she bring forth, and may she live ; may what is there 
prosper. 

Into the presence of thy divinity safely may she go, 

Safe[ly may she bring forth, and] may she perform thy 
wriice.* 

This fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, having been used by trie Sumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 

♦The word for ‘bring forth/ ‘beget/ In Sumero- Akkadian, 
wai tUu, of which Tutu is evidently a reduplicate form. 

f In what way Merodach was regarded as the renewer of the 
gods is uncertain ; the phrase may refer simply to the * captive- 
gods,* who had been Tiamat's helpers in the flght with her. 
He is said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

f Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, as in Heb. 
(cf. Oa 4» I ‘ bride *), etc. 

§ Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, 1906, No. 40. 
The text is not certain in some places. 

II Cune^onn Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xvi., plates 26 
and 81. Im also pL 36 : iami sinniiti Id dlddi, ‘ the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear*; and pi. 27 : Sam muS Sa-tur (or, 
ia-surX* the plant of the serpent of conception,' or ‘ of the fetus.* 
T See Jensen, ‘ Mytben und Epen * (Assyr, Bibliothek, vol. vi.), 
p. 108 ff. 


Atarpi, or, as Jensen * reads the name, Atar-^asia 
(the Chaldsean Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Z6r-pan!tum, 
the spouse of Merodach), after uttering her incan- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly, 
she called out, ‘Women, husbands!’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things) — 7 were made male, and 7 female — fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress (?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (?), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
motlier of the child was expected to withhold (?) 
(hcr)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words zikaru, ‘male,’ and elli-, . , probably 
part of Sllitu (-ti, -ta), ‘pure,’ suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, but the words which 
are certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
to have typified the building up of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male ; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities : 

‘ Young wast thou, A§Sur-bani-&pli, whom I (Nebo) left unto 
the t^ueen of Nineveh : 

A suckling wast thou, A§dur-bani-&pli, whom I satisfied on 
the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 
twain thou suckest, twain thou pressest to thy face.’ f 

The expression, ‘Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs in the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness. 

Naturally certain days of the month, and prob- 
ably certain months of the year, were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.C.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day"^ (Mdr-dmi- 
Ssrd) are met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th was 
the festival of the sun -god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum,! eclipses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the 20th 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu ilu ^amnS, 
‘eclipse of the sun,* being used), but probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was regarded as 
shining victoriously. Ululda {Elulda^Elulceus), 
‘he of the month Elul,’ and febetda, ‘he of the 
month Tebet,’ are also found ; but though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 

* Jensen, ‘Mythen und Epen,* p. 287; notes thereon, pp. 
643-548. 

f 8. A. Strong in the Transactions qf the 9th Interna- 
tumal Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, vol. ii. pp. 203, 
205, 206. (^His translation differs somewhat from the above,, 
but not on essential points.) 

t WAI, vol. V. plates 48 and 49. 
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bearer’s birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the ‘ makers of fate.’ A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence oi 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believea also that there was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached ; and in all probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts : 

* If a woman has brought forth, and there is the ear of a lion, 
there will be a powerful king in the land. 

If a woman nas brought forth, and its right ear does not 
exist, the life of the prince will be long.* 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear is small, the 
house of the man will be destroyed 

If a woman has brought forth, and from the first his head is 
filled with grey hairs, tne life of the prince will be long.* 

1 f a woman has brought forth 2 males, there will be hardship 
in the land, etc. 

If a w'oman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country will be destroyed. 

If a cow has brought forth 8, and (they are) 2 male and 1 
female, hardship of a year— the harvest will not prosper.’! 

These omens are exceedingly numerous, and 
often very diflicult to translate. 

Literature.— The literature has been given in the foot-notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

BIRTH (Celtic).— The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty, Aristotle (Politica, vii. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
records that * many of the barbarians have the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
(diropdvTeiP rd yiyv6fA€m) into a cold river, or of 
putting on them scanty covering, as among the 
Celts.’ The Enmeror Julian states {Orationes, ii.) 
that with the Celts (though with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new- 
born child on a shield, which was put in the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the shield would float, 
but otherwise it would sink, tlius alFording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to bear upon the 
hirth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among the Celts, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘ the 
\\omen themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed in their own steads.’ This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635*) ; but this custom is re- 
ported in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Siculus, V. 14)— a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo^ between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely diflerent 
etlmologically (cf. Schrader, Reallexikon der indo- 

f erm. AltertuinskundCy Strassburg, 1901, p. 347 f.; 
lirt. Indog ermaneny Strassburg, 1905-7, p. 717 f.; 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, JulUan, Re- 
cherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, 
p. 64 f.). At the same time, it should be noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, as is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aucassin et Nicolettc (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14th cent, 
source by Floss {Das IVeid, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70), 
to the eflect that no woman was allowed to give 

* Lit. * the days of the prince will be old.’ 
t From WAI li. pi. 66, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7 ; 
Boissier, Documents relaixjs aux pr^sages^ Paris, 1894-99, p. 
Ilf., verto 11, p. 116, 19 ; and B M. toblct K 78. 11. 2-3. 


birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was born. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to * Dionysus,’ at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but cf. below, p. 692 f.). 

The pagan Irish material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, RCel vi. 173 IT.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘ went 
to the meadow that was'on the bank of the river 
Concobar. There she sat her down on a flagstone 
(nos fuirim iarum for in lice cloichthi) that was on 
the brink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.’ Too much must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the Cdir Anmann^ 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes and Windisch, 
Irische TextCy Leipzig, 1880-1905, iii.), states that 
a band of girls (inghenraidh) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the birth had taken 
place, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child’ (ib. 273), t.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. Thus the Druid Cathfaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the birth of 
D6irdre (Hyde, in Zeit. f. kelt. Philologie, ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cernach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism (chansat an mhaithis ngeinU 
lidhe) over the little child ’ {C6ir Anmann^ 251). 

Literature.— Jullian, Recherehes sur la religion gauloisey 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 64 f . ; Dottin, Manuel pour servir a VUuds 
de VantiquiU celtiquey Paris, 1906, pp. 141, 143 f. 

Louis H. Gray. 

BIRTH (Chinese). — The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birtli, 
differ widely in the various portions of the 
Empire, and it would be almost as difficult to 
describe them in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘Birth customs in Europe.’ 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual deflexion from the ancient usage ; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the physical 
benefits which are supposed to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should be remembered that the elaborate 
preparations which are made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxious crisis — the safety of the child and 
mother — but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve tne mother in end- 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,* which is 
the special department of the under-world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
birth-chamber may be said to be replete with 
religious significance. 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.’ The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required by 
the expected arrival (in the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Cnanns from the neigh- 
bouring temple are sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby’s body as soon as bom, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts of 
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spirits with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the birth-pangs begin to be felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
candles and burn incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘god of wealth^ and the ‘kitchen god,’ offering 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is provided 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response— and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
‘ birth -speeding goddess,’ who is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs. The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘clasp the waist’ of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘longan’ 
fruit and tliin gruel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical notions which are hela to be 
very efficacious. Rea candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and all words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted — the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful conlideiice, and the avoid- 
ance of any suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon as tne child is bom, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, wdiich is then heated for 
the baby’s first bath. (The bath is in some places 
postponed till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
IS generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the body instead.) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at al>out a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly bound, the long end 
sloughing away in about a week. The infant’s 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist honzey or monk, probably with a 
view' to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments w'arm from the wearer’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of baby-clothes.) 
The male and female ‘ guardians of the bed ’ are 
then respectfully ‘ worshipped.’ The placenta and 
its attaenment are placed in a bottle, Iiermetically 
sealed, and put under the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-sjx)onfuls of a liquid compounded of | 
materials representing the five flavours — salt, sour, ! 
bitter, pungent, and sw'eet — are administereil 
before tiie first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not supposed to sample its owm mother’s 
milk until it lias first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighl^urs and friends, each 
gymbolical of some good wish, and duck-eggs 
dye<I red are also sent, wdth the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘ invited,’ Le, by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, wffiich is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped,’ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each gnest arriving armed wdth some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silver 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst young 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and charms to protect him from evil 
influences— a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. in some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘ rise in life,* and also be able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes. 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to the temple 
to ofier incense (in some places, in the case of a 
boy being born, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe delivery and happy fortune. 

I Literature. — Dyer Ball, Things Chinese^, 1900; 

Women’fl Conference in China on Home Life of Chinese Women, 

W. Gilbert Walsiie. 

BIRTH (Egyptian). — A tale dating from the end 
of the Middle Ivingdom relates how the wufe of 
the priest of Re in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, HOki the frog- 

goddess, consort of Khnum), and ^Ie8kh6ni (see 
below), officiated as midwives, having disguised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while Klmum 
accompanied them as baggage-carrier. They ac- 
cepted a bushel of barley for their services ; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui et lea magiciens,’ in 
Maspero's Contefipomd, de VEgypte ancienne^^ 1882, 
pp. 30-40; Petrie, Egyp, Tales, 1895, i. 33 ff.). At 
l)eir el-Baliari is pictured the divine birth of Queen 
Hatshepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir el Bakari, 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor thot of 
Amenhotep III. (Champollion, Monumens, 1825, 
pi. cccxl.-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor, pi. Ixv.). 

The name of MeskliOni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized ny a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on which the child was laid. In Ex P®, where 
late Egyptian customs may be reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ i,e. bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelberg, Eayid- 
glossen z, AT, p. 19) ; and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. SteinaorfT) still refers 
to the ‘ birth -stool * as ‘the brick.’ A wooden 
couch is also figured early as the ‘ determinative * 
of MeskhOni as well as in the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
ceremonial importance. The word t6bi, ‘brick,’ is 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured with the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia ; in the Papyrus of Ani 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Shai 
the god of Fate and tlie goddesses MeskhOni and 
Frmfiti (Rnn't, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks with female 
lieads are named SShai (masc.) and Ermftti respec- 
tively. In a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh of 
the year 11-10 B.c. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which Thoth wrote upon 
his birth -brick (Brugsch, Rhind^s Zwei hilingue 
Papyri, 1865); and in the Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
above, it is Meskhdni who approaches each child 
Laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
the destiny ; these may include the birth -goddesses 
already mentioned (Maspero, l,c, p. 51). Horo- 
scopes have not been traced with (ertainty in 
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Egypt before the Roman age ; but some traditions birch twigs— one in its natural condition, the other 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and bent into a ring — were laid in it. At the same 
there are star-taoles in two of the royal tombs of time the child was thus addressed : ‘ Thou shalt be 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been as fertile, sound, and strong as the birch from which 
horoscopes (Petrie, History, vol. iii.). The day of this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known talisman was cast into the water, witli the words : 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child ‘ I cast the nabma skiello into the water, to wash 


was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of gynaecological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the Xllth Dyn. 
(Gnffith, Kahun Papyri) ; and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be born are found in the 
Ebers Papyrus, in a Berlin text published by 
Brugsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. A.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son), Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery (Zauberspruche fur Mutter und 
Kind, Berlin, 1901). The word mm, ‘to bear,’ is 

written ^ , properly three jackals* tails or skins 
made into a fly-flap, the name of which had this 
sound ; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modern Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in Man, 1909, p. 10). 

hiTERATURB.— See the references throughout the article. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps).— -The only im- 
portant rites connected with birth among the 
Finns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also Baptism, p. 372»). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries oi the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E. J, 
Jessen’s ‘ Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Religion,’ pp. 33-42 (printed 
as an Appendix to Knud Leem’s Beskrivelse over 
FinmarJcens Lapper, 1767 ; cf. also ib, pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not be washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name (same- 
nabma). The pregnant motlier, who had placed 
herself under the protection of the sarakka (‘creator 
woman’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the magic drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the child. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-called risem-edne (‘ twdg-mother ’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother (Christ-edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
(nabma-skiello), which was throwm into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be w^orn as a 
talisman — in the case of a son, under the arm ; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the child and the water w ere 
dedicated to the sarakka. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the tw’o sacraments 
of the sarakka. 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called udde- or 
adde-nahma, or saivo-nabma (‘under-world name ’). 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might l>e 
repeated again and again in case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the laugo-edne (‘ wash- mother ’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

Warm water w^as poured into a trough, and tw’o 


thee; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula ; ‘ I baptize thee 
with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest baptized 
thee. I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
receive new limbs. Thou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in this world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
baptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then w’^ashed its whole body. Finally 
she said : ‘ Now art thou baptized aade-nabma, 
with the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
with this name thou wdlt enjoy good health.’ 

In the so-called Naro MS of J. Kandulf, published 
by J. Qvigstad (Det Kal. norske Victenskabers 
Selskabs Skrifter, 1903, No. 1, pp. 63-55), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
wffiere the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, ude-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, H or a-G alles (Hhor), Waral- 
den-Olmay (Freyr), and Bieka-Galles (Njordr). 
There was a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kildal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Mayhmn Radien (‘ w^orla -ruler ’). It is stated 
by S. Kildal (Det skandinaviske Litteratur selskabs 
Skrifter, vi, 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the spliere of Norwegian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the efl’ect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, about 
the year 1750, a re-baptism with a new name (uusi 
niim-kaste) was not unknown. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampelaof Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse i 
Lappmarken, ii. 51-52). 

Tliat Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-w^onian,’ ‘creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary ; and in like 
manner the Radien (father, wdfe, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
ouring of water. The use of a talisman of brass 
oes not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians — a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent witli a borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possible, how’ever, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced by half- pagan Scandinavian'^. 

The baptism in question must be distinguished 
from the ^stowal upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of the 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1634 the Finns under tlie 
dominion of Novgorod (the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name— a ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way.* The magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to and fro 
as he speaks ; and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. The magician of the adjacent Chu- 
vasses — a Finn-Turkish hybrid race — is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that Tie will 
give the cliiJd a name of good omen. He takes a 
bowl of water in his hand, mutters certain Avords 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 
drink. Then he w’orks himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen suvun pakanallinen 
jumalanpalvchis, pp. 104, 109). 

Litbraturb. — See the references throughout the article. 

K A ABLE Krohn. 


BIRTH (Greek and Roman). — i. Greek.— 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Eileithyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Kobert, Gr, MythoL i. 
611 ff.). After these come a number of others, e,g, 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dug 
was sacriliced to ensure an easy delivery (Pint. 
Qu, Rom, 62); Genetyllis, who receivea a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. 8,v, ; cf. Roscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
PsychCy ii.*, 1898, p. 81, 1) ; the Nymphs (Eur. EL 
625 f., cf. F. G. RoMQwtmQy Harvard Stud, xv. [1904] 
p. 74 If.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 
from the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
po.se was to ease the birth, and whose ?ige and origin 
cannot be fixed, are mentioned by Pliny (//Axxviii. 
33, 34, 42; cf. 69; see also Philologus, Ivii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, th# 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
offering (Anth, Pal, vi. 271 ; schol, ad Call, Hymn, 
i. 77) ; Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph, 
Taur, 1466 ff.). When a child was born in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive-wTeath was hung on the 
outer door; if a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of w'oor (Hesych. s,v, 
<rTi<t>a,vov iK(j>ip€iv). Tliis rationalistic explanation 
must, ^ of course, be discarded ; the underlying 
artificial differentiation is to be regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ w^ords corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wTeath with a 
woollen fillet attached must be considered as the 
primary form. The fillet enhances the efiect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the WTeath, which 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (see 
below ; cf. Ephippos in Athen. p. 370 C), is not, as 
Rohde (op, cit, 72, 1) and Sam ter (Familienfeste 
der Gr. und Rom, 87) suppose, to lustrate tlie 
house, i,e, to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
p^c : the luck which it brings drives away ill luck. 
The woman ^vho is lying-in and the newborn 
l)abe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. /on, 1433, 
KirchhofF). According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead W'ould come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preiiss, ARW ix. 


[1906] p. 466). Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropeeic character of a similar rite (Lex, s,v. 
bdfiyos), when he relates that, while a child was 
oeing born, the house was painted with pitch from 
thorn-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modern Greece may serve 
as an analogy : newborn children are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth, 
D. alte Griechenland im Neuen, 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Thecet, 160 E 
+ schol. ; Harpocr., Suid., Hesych. 8,v, ; Parcemiogr. 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading rp^xovaaL in schol. Plat. l,c, is explained 
by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Hestia- Vesta, 
64 n. ), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, Kultusalt.^ 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banquets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 T) ; Eubulos, ib, 66 C) ; 
a special kind of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Etym, Mao, s,v, ; a 
sacrifice was probably among the celebrations 
(Plant. True, 423 f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether he wushed to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Thecet, Lc,), Hesychius 
records an important trait (s,v, Spo/mLdfKpLov ^jjuip ) ; 
according to him the rite of running round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case 
of ritual nakedness (cf. e,g, Deubner, de Incub. 
24; Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus,* Religions- 
gesch. Vers, und Vorarb, iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions regarding the meaning of running 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the lire must probably 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1); the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, Z.c., wdiose simile can, 
however, not be urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Gruppe, BerL phUol. 
Wochenschr, 1906, p. 1138).t According to some 
others, Sam ter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), that we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite w^e seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celebrated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Reinach ((7?/ZfCiy, mytheset irligions^, 1908, i. 137 ff.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the child is beings baptized inside, so that it ina> 
learn to run quickly. W'ith this compare the custom noted b} 
Wuttke (Z>. aeutsche Volksdberglfi 1900, p 890), in accordance 
with v'hich, when returning from the christening, the young 
godfather takes the child when they arrive at the front door, 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother. This is 
supposed to ensure that the cliild will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking cailv (East-PruMsia) In Melanesia, 
magic fonnulro promote the child’s walking and talking (A/iB 
X. 11907J p. 306). The ancient Mexican festival of ear-piercing 
gives an interesting analogy. During this festival the children 
born within the last three years are led round a fire, and also 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The feast is 
c(*lehrated with a sar'nflce, a banquet and dance (Stoll, Ge^ 
acldcchtslehen in d. V olkcrpaychologief 118). 

Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet TrodwKrjs 
(‘swift-footed *). The derisive answer of Vurtheim 
(Mnemos, xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 fl.) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 

On the tenth dav after its birth the child re- 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifices and banquets for friends 

* A ver>' artificial explanation is given by Rohde, I.C., beosuie 
he understands it to he a lustrative rile. 

t Cf. Qlotz, UordaUe^ 1904, p. 106. 
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(Eur. EL 1126, fr. 2 Nauck*; Aristoph. Birdsy 
494 and 922 f, + scholl. ; Is^eus, iii. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the child], 24, 
xl, 28, Iviii. 40; Harpokr. s.v, ip5ofi€vofjdyov emd 
ivdeKdtovras ; Hesych. S,v. deKdrriv dijofJLev ; Suidas, 
s,v, dfi(pi8p6fiiay deKdrrju iaTLoiffai, and 5€KaT€ijeiP ; 
Bekker, Anecd, Gr, i. 237, 26). A cake called 
Xaplaioi was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prize for a women’s dance that was 
performed on this day (Eubulos in Athen. 668 D). 
Besides the tenth day the seventh was used for 
giving the name ([Aristot.] Hist, An, vii. 12; 
Harpokr. s,v, ipSofievoixipov ; Hesych. s,v. 
cf. the ipd6fir) as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Pseudolog, i6). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in different epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religious custom, and therefore 
hel(f to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 
s.v, SpofiidfKpiov ^fJLap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr, 757) day, or are brought into connexion 
w’lth the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. l.c, ; schol. 
Plat. Thecet, 160 E; Hesych. s,v, d/x0t5p(5/ita), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (cf. also Gruppe, 
Bcrl, philoL Wochenschr. 1906, p. 1137). The 
schol. to Aristoph. Lc, even commits the error of 
8U])posing a running round the child, (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records ; cf. e,g, 
the form above, schol. Plat. l,c,) It is 

not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and deKdrrj from Eur. EL 654 and 1126 
(Preiiner, Hestia-Vestay 54, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrilicial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anecd, Gr, i. 207, 13) probably 
refers to the deKdrr), 

Besides the presents brought at the amphi- 
dromiay there were also so-called dirri^piay gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Call, Hymn, iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm, 47). 
Ccnsorinus (de Die Nat, 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth as a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op, cit, 73 f.). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachsmuth, op, cit, 74, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the XUvov, which is explained as symbolical 
by Mannhardt (J/yMoL Forsch,, 1884, p. 369 f.) and 
Dieterich {Mutter Erde, 101 ff.), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of some 
ntCy which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the \Lkvov is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use as a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman. — Roman w'omen made ofl’erings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 
regnancy (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 
iitn. While the cliild w'as being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An, 39; August. Civ, Deiy 
iv. 11) or Numeria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (Tertull. ad Nat, 
ii. 11), as also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the powder of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op, cit, 79 ; of. M. Vassitz, 
‘ Die Fackel in Kultus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Manchener Diss.y Belgrad, 1900, p. 75 f.). The 
bands with which the women were bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An, ,39). 

When the w'oman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round (circumire) the 
threshold, beat it wdth a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ, Deiy vi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony, 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. l,c,) as a protection against Siivanus, 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe : Intercidona (from inter- 
cidere)y Pilumnus (from pilum)y Deverra (from 

deverrere) (i6.)-~an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together with Picumnus) even receives a sacrificial 
meal (lectus) in the house, in order to protect the 
w'oman in childbed (Varro, ap, Serv. Vera, Aen, x. 
76, and ap. Non. 528, 15; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus aer Bomery 357, 1). In the same way Juno 
was given a lectus, and Hercules a mensa, after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Verg, Eel, iv. 62) ; for a 
whole week a table was spread for Juno, according 
to Tertull. (de An. 39). On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scribunda were invoked (cf. Wissowa, 
op, cit, 214). It is Dieterich’s merit to have 
drawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine (Cxv, Dei, iv. 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed upon the ground and 
then picked up again (Mutter Erde, 6 flf.) — a custom 
which may be identical with the tollere or suscipere 
by the father (Samter, op, cit, 62, 3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wiae-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is placed umier the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong (e,g, Marcell. Empir. 32, 20). A rite which 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Varro, ap. Non. 528, 12 ; 
Tertull. de An, 39, cf. ad Nat, ii. 11 ; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18 ; August. Civ, Dei, iv. 21). As in 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85). 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus : boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19 ; Plut. 
Qu, Rom, 102 ; Macrob. Sat, i. 16, 36 ; see, further, 
Marnuardt-Mau, Privatlcben d, liomer, 1879, p. 83, 
6). \Ve have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recorded by Tertull. (de Idol, 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘ Nominalia’ for 
this day (Lc.). The ditlerence in the treatment of 
boys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, w^hich 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rom, Chronoloq.’^ 229). 

Liter ATiTRB. — Chr. Petersen, *t!ber die Geburtetagsfeier 
bei den Onechen,* Jahrb. /. klasif. Philol., Suppl. B. n. [1866J 
285 ff.: Preuner, Uestia Vebta (1864), 52 ff.; Becker-Goll, 
CAantos (1877-78), ii. 20ff. ; Hermann-Blumner, Prxvatalter- 
burner (1882), 278 ff. ; Ussing:, Erziehung und Untenricht bei d, 
Griech. und Pom. (1885), 20 ff. ; Iwan Muller, Prxvatalter- 
turner (1893), 160 ff. ; Samter, Fam\lienfeste d, Griech, und 
Rom, (1901) 59 ff.; Schbmann-Lipsius, Altertiimer, li. (1902) 
.'iOOf. ; Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des antiqmUs, 1. 238 f.; 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1901 f. ; W. R. Paton, in CH xvi. 290 ; 
Marquardt, Rom, StaatsverwaXtung, iii.2(H>85) 11 ff. ; cf. Riess 
111 Pauly -Wissowa, i. 91 f. L. DkUBNER. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary). — Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life ; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil inffuences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
possess, as compared v ith those of other philologies, 
consists in the abuiulance of the materials at tneir 
disposal affonling precise and detailed information 
on all the different branches of Indian culture. 
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The acts which accompany the events of the ! 
domestic life are described e^ecially in the Gfhya- \ 
sutnis, partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe "o back in large part to a pre-historic 
epoch, and are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into all 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbhadhanay ‘the second marriage,’ the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
tXieputriya vidhi of the medical texts (Jolly, op, cit. 
inf, p. 50), marks in all cases the initial step. 
Although not usually referred to in the Gfhya- 
sfitraSy it is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is rtUy the days or rather the nights (for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
struation until the 16th day, with the exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certain dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and full 
moon. Peculiar importance is attached to the 
selection of the ntvcsntras, Yajfiavalkya, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Magha and ^fula are 
to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which ^v ill bo attended 
by complete or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Manu (iii. 4611.), and 
to the same eltect other texts {c,g, Yajhavalkya, 
i. 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nignts 
for the man who desires a son ; daughters arc born 
as a consemience of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. Tne same texts, clearly under the in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiology 
(Jolly, § 39, p. 51), rej)resent tlie view that if the 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born ; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
emb^o is formed ; if there is an eqilijioi.sc of power, 
the issue will be twins or oven a ‘ not -man,’ ‘ im- 
potent’ (Manu, iii. 49). BrhavSpati shows how it is 
possible to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
foods to increase the male seed. If other days 
than those named are chosen, e,g, the period after 
the rtu or the actual days of menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the menses ; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
hoivever, allow, on the appearance of the first ^tUy 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call appears adorned in the presence of 
her husband, (cohabitation is eflected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 
place, to certain limitations. The V tsnupurdna , 
lor example (iii. 11, 1711'.), excludes sacred places 
and cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kci)t burning, whi<;h is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of 
spiall piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husi)and recites the text, ‘May 
Visnu prepare thy womb,’ lays aside the gold ring 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, and 
cohabitation is completed while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subject, for the dctjiils of 
which reference is made by the Saihskdraratna- 
mold to the Patichasdyaka and other works of the 
KdmaMstra, The medical texts are still more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
had, according to the statement of the Gfhyapari- 


Sista (acollection supplementary to the Grhyasutras), 
to an act that serves the purpose of driving off the 
obstructing pretaSy or spirits. This is the so-called 
ndrdyanabaliy a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by w hich Vi^nu is to ‘ purify ’ 
the pretn ; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Vi^nu is propitiated. A 
ndgabaliy or offering to snakes, is also to bo made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes in 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second offering to the dead 
for those who conceived of the dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriya-istiy wdiicli 
Da^aratha, for example, causes to be offered (Eaghu- 
vamMy X. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the Taittiriya- 
Samhitdy in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to Indra Putrin. 

The l^uranas and other texts prescribe for the 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions for 
lx)th husband and wife, w hich are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for example, the woman must not bathe in water, 
or allow lier hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an auspicious 
w'ord, etc. The Law-Books also, such as Vajila- 
valkya (iii. 79), interpose wdth various regula- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
the best knowm is the pnimavnnay the generating 
of a niJile, wdiich takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month — as Pfiraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs ’ — and is to assure the birth of a son. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages w hich give external expression to the 
wash, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells. The Hiranyakesins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
iiiustard-secd, — in obvious imitation of the male 
generative org«an, — add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both sides wdth fruit, a bhule of Ku.4a grass, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized and placed 
by the liusband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely diflerent 
objects may be employed for the same purpose, lus 
a hilk-w^orm or a criip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
lire. The inhaling also of the smoko from the fire 
kindled with the lire-sticks (aranis) is enjoined 
Sarmkdraratnnmdld y p. 815). 

A further ceremony, wdiich precedes or follow^s 
the pumsavamiy is the shnantonnayanay the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the w^oman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are necessary 
for the pur{)ose ; the quill of a porcupine furnished 
with 'three w'hitc spots, and a brtanch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Fiens indicay bearing an even number 
of unripe fiuits, are prescribed by all texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. I’layors 
on the lute conclmled the ceremony with songs ; 
and among these, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. llillebrandt, Eituallittcratury pp. 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giving the name of 
the native stream. The customs w^ere clearly very 
different in the different families. Gobhila, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘ mother of heroes,* ‘ mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesamum, 
upon which tlie woman has to look. She is asked, 
*What do you see?’ and answers, ‘Descendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to be ex- 
plained by comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a lire is lighted to provide for ordinary pur- 
poses as well as to keep olF evil spirits. Hiranya- 
keSin (ii. 2, 8) directs th<at at the time of deliveiy 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman^s 
head and a Turyanti plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in the Rigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve and 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magic. Dillerent plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies ; 
others are merely hung up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits with a name of masculine 
eenaer are put into her hand. One text (cf. Sams- 
Kdraratnamdld, p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Durva grass, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni^ and 
the blades placed in her hair. The Yantraprakdka 
ordains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
compartments, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N.W., etc., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If feet us is obHtriictedy a medical prescription 
(cf. Jolly, Z.c.) lays it dowm that the vagina is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a particular plant given 
into the w^oman’s hand. Various embrocations 
facilitate the coming aw^ay of the after- birth, and 
the same purpose is served also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear torn from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations w ith ollerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive aw'ay the evil spirits which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. Whenever the attendants enter 
they must thi ow fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day^ which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus through unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Bdlatantra (quoted 
in the Samskdraratnaiiidld, p. 846) know’S of 
more detailed regulations, intended to w^ard off or 
conciliate this Sastl and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with sw'ords in their 
hands shall keep w^atch, w^onien sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid in the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vydhftis^ etc. 

For the newborn child ceremonies of ‘anima- 
tion,’ ‘ endowment with understanding,’ ‘tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘ naming ’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order prdna^ vydna^ etc. 
Before this act the boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
mation ’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
time, and, as Weber {Indische Stre\fcn^ 1868, iii. 170) 
and Speijer (Jatakarma^ p. 103) have showm, are 
found also among other peoples. Hiranyak^in’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Further ceremonies are 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, ‘ Medicin,’ 
GIAP, § 43, p. 68). 

The endowment with understanding consists in 
thrice whispering into the ear of the child the 
words, ‘ May the god Savitr grant wisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the word vdeh ; or in placing butter 
in his mouth with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘May Mitra-Varuna grant thee under- 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender- 
ing of the breast ^ when the father lays the l)oy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important ndmakarana. On the giving of the 
name many peoples have laid great stress (Brinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples ^ 1897, p. 93 ff. ; cf. 
also Kroll, ABW, viii. Suppl. p. 49 fit); and this 
is no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual tand astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutiae demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation by means of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from Phalguni ; 
Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, § 16). See Names. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
w'oman rises up, and this may therefore be re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
rites. 
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cutta, 1883, p. -22ff. ; W. Crooke, PopiUar Heltgum and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India^ new ed., 2 vols.. London, 18%, 
i. 264, 277, the Bibliojfraphy in vol. ii. 827 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 
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‘ Minor Law-Books,* tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. Hillebrandt. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular). — A Hindu woman, 
when tlie time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not ^^ith the cotton 
tape which is used for onlinary beds. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her liead 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre- 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend- 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their vrorking to 
nought, the lying-in woman is ailvised ; (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that tlie evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do witli the purcha.ser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil ; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sail (woman wdio has immolated herself on the pvro 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed oft', or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
been washed ; (d) in regions in which rice forms 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 
over the rice-i>ounder, tins oeing supposed to hasten 
labour. 
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In many cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lying-in woman a charm, written by a * skilful 
man. This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this : 


hrdzn hr6in 

hr6m 

hrCm 

hrOm 

hr6m 

hr6m 

Name of the woman 
is written here. 

kldm 

kl6m 

kl6m 

hrdm 

kdm 

kdm 


The above charm is so powerful, that, w^ere it bound 
on the woman’s loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered ; so the present writer 
W'as assured. 

As soon as the child is born, it is placed in a 

f rain-sifting tray, in w'liich have been put cow- 
ling, ashes, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been born, a brass tray is beaten to scare away 
evil spirits ; and as this is never done on the birth 
of a girl, w'hose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a boy is born, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed with warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
sufler from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as soon as the placenta is cxj)elled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole Mhich has been dug in a 
coiner of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
in woman is bound up, and she is fumigated witli 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Carum copticuvif 
w hich have been thrown on a brazier. This is placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
windows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, which is kept alight 
night and day. As the clothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41° C., may be guessed. The woman may drink 
only of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticum and Jaelicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
wdiich the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant bea Ixiy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl ; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astiologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child’s 
horoscope is to be based, and fixes the time at 
yhich tlie infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed : for four days if she liave borne a boy, and for 
five if she have borne a rfrl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
i)ej)per, ginger, coco-nut, saffron, gum acacia, etc. 
ilcr ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim {Azadirachta indica) have been boiled, 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times, 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws tlie water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this w^ater- waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum^ which have been thrown on the 
brazier : the hair is believed to be a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day all 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, as on the tenth day after a death 
(see Death [Hindu]). Of the food prepaid for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife did during her term 
of office ; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
bo feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sjninkled a few drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed ; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
by the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer- 
tain woman -mem her of the family, whose relation- 
ship varies in different castes. 

After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to announce tlie birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to w hom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, etc., 
which have been prepared at the house in which 
the birth took place ; and it is taken to be a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday ; on the other days of 
the week its lx)dy is anointed with sesamuiii oil, 
with which some castes mix tvirmeric, which from 
its colour is an averter of evil. 

Literature.— H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,' In JAI xxxvii. (1007) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
in Munchener med. Wochenschn/t, 1000; and the literature 
appended to the previouH article. 

W. D. Sutherland. 

BIRTH (Jewisli).— I. Biblical.— (1) Notions 
and practices surrounding The mys- 

tery of birth and procreation is euphemistically 
expressed in the Bible by ‘ knowing.’ ‘ And Adam 
knew Eve his wife ; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain ’ (Gn 4^), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘ I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception ; in pain thou shalt 
bring forth children ’ (Gn 3^®). Nothing further is 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been handed down 
concerning the life of the child in the mother’s 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by tlie prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express tne throes of a new birth of nations 
and of the heavens. According to Ex specially 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which toot 
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place on the birth-stool, on which the inidwives 
nad to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the * Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women ; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them * (Ex 
Cases of difficult and dangerous births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bible, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
case with Rachel (Gn 35^’), and with the wife of 
Phinehas, who died in giving birth to a son ; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S While 

still in the womb, children, according to Biblical 
tradition, were believed to be fully conscious ; 
Jacob and Esau ‘struggled together within her* 
(Gn 25^^) ; and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 38“^- )• Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessary to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- I 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a hlessina, — To have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is : ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth* (Gn 1^) ; and the refer- 
ences ^roughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse — the misfortune 
of childlessness — are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr 31“), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1 S P). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah, Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane ; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, tnat from the very beginning 
means were sought to remove this reproach and to 
get children. The dUdWim of Gn 30^^®^* have been 
identified with mandragora, a fruit credited with 
specific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
trio belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 25^^). When 
Rachel was angry with Jacob, he replied ; ‘ Am I in 
God*8 stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb ? * (Gn 30^) ; and later on (30^) : ‘ And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.* Similarly in the case 
of Hannan (1 S 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, ‘God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech * (Gn 

20i7f.). 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children were, no 
doubt, born on the floor of the house. The child 
lay first on the ground. Then it wew washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in swaddling 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckled 
(Ezk 16^). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35®), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the river (Ex 2’*®). 

(3) Uncleanness of ths mother. — The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place, 


for seven days ; and then, if it was a son, thirtv- 
three days ; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. At 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 
place, and the woman brought an offering to the 
Temple (Lv 12*®^*). 

(4) Primogeniture. — Although the mother is un- 
clean after giving birth, none of that uncleanness 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘openeth the womb,* is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarchal time, had the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture ; and, although not expressly 
stated, the double portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
1 Ch fiX The firstborn at a certain time was in- 
vested with sacramental rights ; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites. The male liistbom was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised by the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the llible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed * at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. Redemption). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the firstborn, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonijah 
(I K P^*')> *^nd of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10^®^*). The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Levites, a firstborn present washes 
the hands of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the child, — After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 21®, Ex 2®'*)- From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
was settled before the birth of the child, and had 
a symbolical meaning; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the birth. Examples of the former 
are Isaac (Gn 21®), Immanuel (is 7^^), or Jezreel 
(IIos 1*) ; of the latter, the twelve sons of Jacob — nay, 
his own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere is a 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nor do we find, except in rare cases, a change of name; 
e,g. when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes : thus Rachel^ Tamar ^ Zipporah (‘lamb,* 
‘ palm tree,* ‘ bird *), in addition to other symbolical 
names. In later times, but still within the period 
covered by the Bible, the grandson often gets tlie 
name of the grandfather, such as (2S 8^^) Alumelech, 
son of Abiatnar, son of Abimelech. 

j A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
! would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Biblical 
data form the starting-points or the justification 
for legends, beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 
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Bible. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner ; and 
for a number oi practices oorrowed, no doubt, 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallow^ed example. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2. Post- Biblical. —The second period, stretching 
from the 1st cent, dowm to modern times, embraces 
a variety of practices, of which few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one country only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in moilern life. Others 
have not yet been sufliciently sifted and verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area — Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
can be proved that a more modern author has 
simply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
hi^ collection. An endeavour will here be made 
to present the data in some chronologiccal order, 
taking first the references found in the Mishna and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the Ist to the 5th cent., and then proceeding 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few quite modern practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Beliefs connected with the pre-natal period of 
the child's existence , — The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, * Lailali,’ presides at 
tlie very beginning of conception, and tlirough his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom ha 
is going to marry. At tlie bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and tlien it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
up with its head between its knees. Tw^o angels 
watch over it. A light burns over its head, by 
whicli it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had | 
lived a good life in this world ; and in the evening | 
he takes it to hell, and shows it the torments ! 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen wdiilst in the womb of the mother (cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, ed. Caster, ch. ix. pp. 19 ff. 
and Ixiii IV. ). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the place 
struck by the angel ; hence that indenture. What- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of tlie body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. But, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
e^iecially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
effect upon the shape and the mentality of the 
offspring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was aue to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 


have had an evil influence had met her, she re- 
turned, until at last Metatron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the wav home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
dog has the effect of making the child’s face like 
a dog’s ; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, 11. Jobanan 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, who 
was renowned for his beauty. As a proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob with 
the sheep (Gn 3(P). The black wife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child ; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. 'Akiba whether there were white images in his 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R. *Akiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailments in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
I of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boils. 

I The children may also be so aflected during gesta- 
i tion as to be changed into animals or birds, or even 
I locusts ; whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is determined by the degree of liuman 
form which the thing born has (Mishn. NiddaJi, 
iii. 2; cf. Ch. M. Horowitz, Uraltc Toseftas . . . 
aus dem 2-5 Jahrhundert^ Krakau, 1890, passim), 

(2) Frmtfulness, — Means are mentioned to pre- 

vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocKed 
the wife of Manoah ( Jg 13), and said to her : ‘ If 
you wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 
burn it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you will get acfnld’ (Horowitz, 
op. cit.f p. 19). ‘ If a man is bewitched, and cannot 

bathe (ritual or lustration bath?), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root of kala 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire ; leek is 
boiled, and the otlier ingredients are mixed with 
the leek- water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured ’ {ih. p. 22 f.). A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, as they aflect the heart of the baby ; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the child 
will be dull ; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard (ib. p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at childbirth, etc. — In addition to 
mid'rives, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of w'omen. We hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead : incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the foetus. The physician was exempt froin many 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make all the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. Very little is men- 
tioned in the writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour ; but, being of a more 
popular nature, they have, no doubt, been preserved 
m later writing in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times ; but we learn now, from the 1st cent, 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
of the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical with 
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' trough ’ ; and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
tioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Kelim ; Baha hathra, vii. 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 698). 

(4) Banger from demons ^ etc. — Bangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then allecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
inlluence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodieus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit succeeds in driving 
tlie demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difiicult labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efiicacious in laying the power of the evil 
spirit, and, according to a Talmudical legend, the 
Sanhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon of lust 
or amorous passion, the ‘ evil inclination ’ as it is 
termed. The consequence was that three days 
afterwards not an egg could bo found in the whole 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- 
upon they merely blinded the demon in one eye 
and released him (Sank, f. 64a). They resorted 
also to prayer, we are told, to avert the terrible 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. 
The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the inlluence of evil spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changecl, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘ illness.’) A child that is born in the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back [Niddah, 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
liave resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An- 
other demon Shimdon (or Ashmadon,* Destruction’) 
is mentioned, who, accord ng to a legend, was met 
by a child of the giants that lived before the 
Flood, whom the mother had sent to biing her a 
knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said 
to the newborn giant baby : ‘ Go and tell your 
mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise I 
would have struck and killed thee ’ ; to which the 
baby replied ; ‘ Go and tell your mother that my 
navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have 
struck and killed thee’ (Genes, Rahh. ch. 36, § 1). 
Various demons lay in wait for tlie new-born child. 
There was none, how^ever, so dangerous as the 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an 
important rdle in the subsequent development of 
superstitious practices. If one might infer from 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna (jffullm, iv. 
7), the secundines, or after-birth, must have been 
used for some superstitious pur^se, very likely to 
prevent miscarriage. It is fo^idden to bury at 


cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after-birth 
of the miscarried firsUbom of an animal, for that 
w'ould be of the ‘ ways of the Amorites ’ (i.e, super- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall see 
later on the use made of it. It Avas also preserved 
as a remedy for some imnamed illness of children 
(Shab. f. 1296). 

With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Lilith, Agrath, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the 1st cent., althougTi some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal literature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non-Jews 
that the roots may lie much further back than the known 
literary monuments. Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in nuns Icbt they fall 
a prey to lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beings and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was originally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zohar, the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (Tiamat?) and together 
with her innumerable company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (^iavvah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an anj^el and sent back to the 
surmng sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundred years during the time when he was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evU 
spirits. Being afterwards driven aw'ay, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following conjuration 
before he ioins his wife : ‘ Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, it is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothing for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its waves are calling for thee. I lay hold of 
the share of God, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.’ 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his w'lfe w’hilst 
speaking thus; and after finishing the conjuration he has 
to pour clear w^ater round the bed and he will be safe from 
attacks from Lilith (Zahary Leviticus, fol. 19a). Another 
conjuration which has become the Uasis and prototype of all 
other conjurations of Lihth and evil child-slcaliiig demons and 
witches 18 that found in the story of ben Sira, in which we have 
also a version of the virgin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
reported to be the virgin daughter of the prophet Jeremiah. 
In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 
reason, and he then wrote out an amulet with the names of certain 
angels upon it, which he explained as follows : Together with 
Adam, a wife was created from the earth. Considering herself 
his equal, she refused to obey Adam, and in a moment of rage 
uttered the ineffable name of God and flew' awaj to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the lx>rd sent three 
angels after her to bring her hack, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her w ith the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drowm her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the \x>wer to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother wrhere she should see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath ; 
and it w'as for this reason that ben Sira WTOte the names 
Siiioi, Sinsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up m the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it {Alphab. Pa-Sirce, etc., 
Steinschneider, f. 23»i> ; M. Gaster, ‘The Child-stealing Witch,* 
Folklore y xi., 1900, pp. 129-1G2) 

(5) A mulcts, charmSy etc.— The amulet is nodoubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, as a rule, by the very 
act of conjuration in which the conjurer utters those 
words, and through a process common to all magic^al 
operations identifies himself with those angels, and 
drives away the evil spirit by the account of another 
operation in which the demon had been vanquished 
by those pow’ers. From the spoken recital w^e de- 
scend to tne WTitten amulet, in wliich the writing 
is considered sulficient to terrify awav the demon. 
All the other amulets, like those used in the eases 
of bewitching or for protection, have gone through 
the same process, whether they be connected with 
sterility or birth, or with the protection of mother 
and child from evil eye and evil spirits, whether it he 
to facilitate the labour or to increase the ditticulty, 
to prevent man from joining his wife or to untie 
the magical knots. For we are proceeding now to 
the third period, or the second section of the 
second period, from the 6th to the 18th century. 
Sympathetic remedies, together with medical and 
niagi^ recipes, appear now in the writings of the 
6th century and onwards. Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arc^s, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sympathetical, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, latrosophiai^ as well as man- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in mediaeval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent, onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the present 
writer’s possession) we can go back at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials wJiich are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. We aie not concerned liere with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper an<l 
magical or sympathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though intimately 
connected with hirtliSy these prognostications and 
nativities have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popular practices. A selection of the latter culled 
from writings ranging from the 6th to the 18th 
cent, may now follow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great popularity and have been 
found repeated in MISS of diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey ; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all t>venty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from the day of marriage. ‘Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and the bride will be for- 
bidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied ’ ; or, ‘ Make a thread of wool on 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord ; 

“Shurah, Shura, Shabrur ; I tie N. against the woman N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and diiy, and I tie him in 
every language and with every word by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long as 1 do not untie it, N. shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 
them into the sea. And similarly shaU no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.'* 

If he afterwards wishes to break the charm, he 
must kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, anci the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘ Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. ‘ On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2 S 22^’ “ Thou enlargest mj footsteps,” etc., is 
written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on his left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘Take flour from a 
^‘living” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
V,* of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 

* Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
it on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, ‘Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and bum it, 
and drink of tlie ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘ Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the otlier, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean- 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fuini- 

S ' ’ )n three times with the tooth or bone of a 
man, seems to have been a universally ac- 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ ^ Kubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox -gall is also re 
commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil. Ah 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent. , and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the 11th or 12th, e.g, Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth 1 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups ; one, the use of amulets and charms ; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
mediieval and ancient pharmacopoeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for cestlietical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish ‘ dispensaries* also. 
But less obiectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility ; 

* Take the bone found in a stag’s heart, put it into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red silk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the hag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must harijr that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.' Or, ‘ Take a big spider, put 
it into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and carry 
it round the neck.' Or, ‘Take the first milk of a goat before 
the kid had touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
It into a new linen cloth, and tie it upon the left arm ; it must 
never be taken off, and the woman will then bear children.' Or, 
‘ The dried stomach of a hare, bear-gall, ammoiiica and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken for two days in broth, 
will help in getting children.’ Or, ‘Dip a paper in menses' 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say ; “ I give thee 
my illness and my infirmity, g^ve thou me thy power of bearing 
fruit.” ' Or, ‘ Make a decoction of bear's or wolf's meat as much 
as a bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.* 

A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ox-tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, ‘A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
effect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘Two 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘ If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, diy it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine.^ Another remedy 
is ‘ to obtain the navel of another woman’s child, 
to bum it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as- 
certain whether a woman will always be barren, 
ut an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 
ays oyer her womb, and if afterwards a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm be red, then there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘ let the scissors with 
which the navel of her child has been out be stuck 
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in the ground. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.* 

Or, * If the plate out of which a woman has taken her first 
meal after delivery is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving^ until it be turned face 
upward.’ Or, ‘Tick up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on the left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-bearing.’ Or, ‘The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will have the same effect.’ ‘The wearing 
of a cat’s paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.' 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare’s droppings) will have the 
same result. Or, ‘ Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf’s heart.’ Or, ‘ Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.’ 

Great care is then taken to prevent the mother 
from misliap caused by various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now be 
mentioned. 

‘ Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in a bag of buckskin, or of pure linen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.' Or, * Wearing of an eagle- 
stone ' (aetites) {Shab, f. 666). Or, ‘ Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant ass.’ Or, ‘ Wear 
a ring made of the stag’s bone.' Or, ‘ The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.’ Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drunk in 
wine or taken with egg for three consecutive days.’ Or, *A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ Or, ‘A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.’ Or, ‘ A ring 
with the linage of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.’ Or, 

‘ An ei^gshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage iH <leolared to be the stone ‘ enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the field, looks like glass, has a hole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All tlieae arc mere prophylactic measures. The 
real crisis begins with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are lar more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

‘ When a woman is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear: 
“ The angel Michael walking on Mount Sinai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said : 0 Lord, what is the reason 
for that screaming and weeping which I hear? And the I.K)rd 
replied : A doe in the pangs of labour is weeping and screaming ; 
go and tell her. Come forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
is seeking thee.”’ Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 
put it on the woman, and say : “ In the name of Anael, who 
hears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen.” * Or, ‘ Write 
on the four corners of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of still 
water and say over it) in the presence of the woman: “The 
gate of heaven was o].>ened, and down came three (seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands— one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘ W'ash the cloth in sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head until she is safely delivered.' 

Of general use lias been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex 11® written on 
pure parchment, beginning and ending ’With, ‘Go 
forth* and ‘I will go forth,* etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
15, probably = one of the names of God, ‘Jah.’ 
Also the words ‘ Kur, kur, kur * are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour ; or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puk, which also means 
‘go forth.* Permutations of the Tetragraminaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,* ‘Soter,* and ‘ Salvator,’ often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman in labour ; or, variations of 
‘ Sator arepo,* etc. As a supreme remedy in very 
difficult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
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ployed for easing the labour and ejecting the child 
or the after-birth. 

‘The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.' Or, 

‘ Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand ; in 
some cases, oil.' Or, *a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s knife.’ Or, ‘Soak the 
ajUcomin {i.e. the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 
not to eat it, and it will ease difficulties of labour.* Or, ‘Tie 
the herb Vtves under the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitex, ‘ chaste tree.') ‘ A magnet tied 
to the left thigh ; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.’ 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in ctlicacy 
the mythical Eisenferaut, or Eisenhart, as it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythical 
‘ Mandragora,* and has great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modern German botany the name stands for 
‘Verbena* (vervain). Another plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, ‘ Dust from under the thresholil 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and juit 
on the womb.* Or, ‘ The woman is to keep het^^ een 
her teeth the right horn of a goat or hart.* Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi- 
gation ; they belong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already reterred to. The same 
are prescriheil also in cases where the cliild dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘ If a child born appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and it will revive.’ Or, ‘ (^ver it with the after- 
birth’ {Shab, f. 134a). ‘ If the mother wishes to satisfy herself 

as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin filled with oil, and it it is alive she wiU see her face in it ; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm water, and the dead child uill be 
ejected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
“Sharlei,” i.e. Salvia honninun (common sage), it will assist 
in the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, ‘ The eating of garln and 
doves' brains mixed with honey and boiled togetlier in water.* 

But the difficulties of labour may he due also to 
evil influences, for ‘ the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.* ‘The 
stone found in a viper’s head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.* 

As soon as the child is born, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and to obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
newborn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conjurations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘ Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,* are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should be found. A long conjuration i.s 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and liung round the 
four posts of the bed in which the woman lies, 
or fa.stened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern European charms. 

‘This child-stealing or -killing witch, then,’ so the conjura- 
tion runs, * is met by the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its flesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not to 
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near that or any house where her names are known, written 
down, or hiiny: up ; and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

In ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘Striga’ or ‘Strigla’; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrolia,’ or ‘ Strelia Margarita,’ 
and then to the ‘Star Margarita.* But Lilith is 
the more coinnion and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once universally useil, is still used 
throughout tlie eivst of Europe (Austria, Russia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
llazicl^ containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in a<ldition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the etlcct of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child fur no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

* If the mother sees a \^onian whom she Hii 8 |>ccts of being a 
child-eatiiig witch, she must put her left fist into her mouth, 
and 8 a> : “Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the afU‘r-birth of thy mother be in thy 
mouth,’" and she must rei^eat it three tunes, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ‘King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashme<lai what should be done to a ehild that was 
constantly crNin^j, and the demon said: “Cut a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child’s pillow.”* Another remedy against bewitoiiing: 
‘ Rny a new pot from the makt‘r, and pay the price he asks ; 
buy also an open loc'k. Take still water, w'ash the bab^' in it, 
and pour it into the pot, which must be placed under the bed 
of the mother, an<i the open look in her bod. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the look, and puts it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled o\cr the child’s face, and, without speaking, 
the w aler is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced uinur the bod ’ Vervain and ‘nita’ are the plants 
W'hich, if put upon the child, are sure to drive ev il spirits aw'ay. 
Or, ‘The e}e of an old black cook put on the right side of the 
child, the cock’s comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in a hen’s stomach.’ Or, * Hang round 
its neck a lione which a dog has dropped from its mouth.* Or, 
‘Take some of the earth ujKin which the child has fallen 
immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty da> 8 , ami 
the child will always be safe from trouble and acx'identfl.* Or, 
‘Take dust from under the threshold (or, o^er the door), and 
mix it with the mother’s milk, and put it on the l^aby’s head, 
and it will sleep f>eacefiilly.’ ‘To break the charm ^ a be- 
w'it<*hed child, lake a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the lire, ywiind the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and gne it to the ohild before it has starte<l sucking, and it 
will l>€ safe.’ Or, ‘Hang a crystal or emerald o>er the child, 
and it will be safe.’ 

As late a.s the year 1707 the scenndines Immt, 
and the allies given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the cliarrn of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
ma4le of it, with snaixiragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a pow'crful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be understood that 
the ‘ evil eye* is al.so considered as a form of l)ewit<di- 
ing ; but 7 io reference is made to the ‘evil eye* 
many of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name ajipcar for the first time in the 18th century. 
In moilern times, to which we are tumin;j now', most 
of these latter practices seem to liave di.sa[)i)eared. 
A gold com is hung in the can, against tiie evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel wdtli blue ]>efuls and ‘ ruta’ over tlie l>ed. 
Regarding changelings, a story i.s told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who w'as invited to lie 
pre.sent on the occasion of a circumcidon. (All 
the attaok.s of the demons are concentrated upm 
the period from the birth of the lioy to the eignth 
(lay — the day of the circumcision. ) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
nunil>er of demons and witche.s, feasting and 
(lancing round that very babv. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven knives, 
seven saws, two loaves of brca<l, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipjier, took his own off*, 
wa.shed his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted away and left the 
baby behind, which he took and brought back 
to its parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo I the baby which the mother had 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. ‘When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilitli or some other evil spirit is 
playing with it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not be left outside over night ; 
an owd drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body in the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
air the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come w ith their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema*, Dt G"*), and they are 
regalotl with sweets and with bags of peas salted 
and pejipered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant w'ornaii (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under tlie mattress a sw'ord or 
horse-shoe (India). A lying-in w'oman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue bead, some 
garlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salomca and 
S^alestine). On the Friday before the circumcision 
similar practices are observed to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

If it should happen that a woman is losinji^ her children, then 
‘she is to g^o to a bitch, and put her foot on a puppy, and say 
three times : “Take the dead and jfivo me the living.” Then 
she 18 to take the puppv and oarrv it close to her body, with 
Its head to her n^ht and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
w'ater and ^y three tunes : “Give me the liviiip^ and take the 
dead.*' This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month.* Or, ‘ Go to a dned-iip nut-tree an<l l)ore a hole just 
o\er the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say : “I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
e\cr locked up m this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me *'* Or, ‘Make a ring from the silver got from nine >oung 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
after birth before it has lieen picked up from the ground, and 
it will live.’ 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling betw'een the legs of another 
perstm cau.ses its grow'th to l>e stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have I)oen 
preserved. As a rule, the mother locks the child to 
sleep to some jxipular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are consiflered to liave entirely disappeared. 

(6) FriinoaejiiturCj naming , — The first born must 
be redeeiriecl w'ithin thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative [wwers. If he treads on the 
back of a yKirson suiiering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, lie drives the illness away (Ru- 
mania). Some of the duties and nrivileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the liible are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover lie is 
exj>ected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of tlie Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male onspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a child 
often takes the name of the grandjiarent, or of a 
dead relative. Among tlie Sephardic (Spanish and 
Ka.stern) Jew's the parent’s name is often given to 
the ehihl. The former believe that it is an evil omen 
to name a chihl after a living person. In cases 
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of dangerous illness the name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of tlie patient. 

Literature.—!. Manuscripts.— lAoniol the material is taken 
from the medical and niasical MSS in the writer's possession, 
chiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The following is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
Cod. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 815 
(Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 
buted to Abcn Ezra) ; Cod. 444 (Ital., 17th cent., 2 vols., i. with 
1231 recipes, and ii. with more than 500) ; Cod. 676 (Germany, 
14th or 16th cent., medical treatises, etc.); Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1776, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS) ; Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-16th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
Cod. 118 (Germany, i6th-17th cent., with old German con- 
jurations ; upwards of 400 recipes) ; Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes); (5od. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes— some German and the conjuration of the ‘ Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 358 (Morocco, 19th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 308 recipes, many 
from A ben Ezra and other ancient authorities) ; Cod. 462 
(Italy, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Cod. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full); Co<i. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent., Hebrew, and some in Spanish). Codd. 40, 
104, 438, 461, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, ma^cal, and sympatheUcal recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 134 (Montefiore 
College, Ramsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

li. Printed literature.— Y or Bible: Winer, RWB, r.v 
‘Kinder.' For Talmudic period: I. Lamperonti, PaJiad 
VitshaJp, passim \ J. Hamburger, RE ii., Leipzig, 1883, s v. 
‘Geburt,’ p 254 ff.; Gideon Brecher, PaR Tramcendentnle 
. . . im Talmud, Vienna, 1850, p. 207 If.— For modern times: 
J. Buxtorff, Synagoga Judaica, Germ. ed. 1738, p. 81 ff.; M. 
Grunwald, M(tJV, Hamburg, i., 1898, p. 90 ff., v., 1900, p. 63 ff. 
And the following Ilebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS : Anonym., Toledoth Adam, last ed , Lemberg, 1875 ; B. 
Benas, AmtaJiath Ihnyamin, Wilmcrsdorf, 1716, Anon>m., 
Mif’alot EloJfim, Lemberg, 18^ ; David Tevcle, Beth David, 
Wilmersdorf, 1733; Anonvni., at end of Urim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (s.a.) ; S. Pelungian, Sefer ha-Zechirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Re/uah Smyrna, 1874, 

Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerus.i.lem, 1865 ; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, ValJfut Moshe, Munkacy, 1894; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-Germaii of a certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matsil Sefashoth, Prag 1651 (Amsterdam, 1651), 
agreeing in many points with Co<i. 118. M. G ASTER. 

BIRTH (Muhaniniadan). — Among Mu.^Iini 
peoples the birth of a cliild, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of tlie first importance. It is 
osjiecially so to the mother, because a barren 
wife is held in no regard liy husband or relatives. 
Women tlieicfoie icsort or resorted to various 
charms and suiicrstitious rites, even to stoiipiiig 
across the corjise of a decapitated criminal and 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of l)ecomiiig fertile ; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 
nractically unknowui, though at the time of 
Aluhainmad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire ofrsj)riiig from slave concubines 
(uMishkat al-Mambih, tr. Mattliews, 18U), vol. ii. 
pl». 96-OS). The eereinonios attending a biith are 
mimerous, Imt it is not always easy to distingui.sli 
those which are e.ssentially Muslim, i.c, handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in dilferent countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the '(Kfujah, 
rest upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad ; 
but there is a general agreement in tlie chief 
oliservanees, which shows that they are to l>e 
ascribed to the usual jiraciice of the Aralis at the 
time of the promulgat ion of Lshim. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife (da yah) brings to the liouse of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or ‘ birth-throne* 
(htirid nl’Wiladah), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered .sitting. Tlie 
chair, which belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and fnntid flow’ers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkercliief 
to each of tlie top coiners of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is .safely accomplished, the by- 
standers trill the mgharlt, or lulliloo (as in the 


tale of King 'Umar b. al-Numan in the Alf 
Layla h wa Ldylah ; cf. llurton, ed. Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The cliild is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never a woman) repeats the call to prayer (adhan) 
ill the infant’s ear, or the adhan in its right ear 
and the nearly identical ieidmah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan (Mishhlt., ut sup, ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned iman to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and i)ut it into the baby’s mouth and 
mbit on its palate, whereby the suckei’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated (Mishknty ii. 315 ; 
Herklots, Qanoon’C-Islavij 1822, p. 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days ; but poor women sc.arcely 
rest at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once; but these aie iiiucJi more 
fe.stive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fatihah (Qur. cli. i.) ancl 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains Ins friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event ; 
but usually the seventh day (yamn (d-suhu) is 
that chosen for the chief festiviti(‘b. Lane (Mod. 
Eyyptians^, 1860, ch. xxvii. p. 504 £.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 1835 : 

‘ On the . . . seventh day after the hirih of a child the female 
friends of its mother pay her a visit In the families of the 
higher classes 'Atcalim [‘Ahnaht] are hired to sing in the 
harim, or Aldixyah perform, or recite a hf^tmah (of the 
Uur’an] below. The mother, attended by the dayah, sits on 
tnekum al-wilddah [birth-chair], in the hojK* lliat she may 
soon have oci'asion for it again , for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The chilli is brought, wrappi'd in a hand- 
some coloun.d shawl or something costly ; and, to ac< ustom it 
to noise that it inav not be afterwards fnghtened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
mortar (AaunJ and strikes it repeateiily with the pu'stle, as if 
pounding. After this the child is put info a sieve and shaken, 
it being 8upiK)sed that tins operation is beneficial to its 
stom.'ich. Next it is carried through all the apartments of the 
harim, accompanied by several women or girls, eai'h of whom 
bears a miinber of wax candles, sometimeb of \ arious colours, 
(lit in two, lighted, and stuck mto small lumps of paste of 
hnind upon a small round tray At the same time the dayah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each riKun a 
mixture of salt and seed of the feunel-flow'cr, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preci^ling night at the 
infant’s head, saving, as she does this, “ The Nall 1>€ in the eve 
of the person who does not bless the Pn»])het,” or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt (ra^^AifA al-vnlh\ is considered a preservative 
for the child ami mother from the evil eye ; and each person 
present should say, “ O God, bless our lord Muhammad I ’ 
The child, wrappeii u]> ami i>lace<l on a tine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray , is shown to each of the women 
present, wlio looks at its face, aiiN »*, “O (itxi, hless our lorti 
Muhammad’ Goii give thee long life,” etc., and usually puU 
an embroid('red handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) ti(*d up in one of the corners, on the child's 
head or ny its side. Thus giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imiiosing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
shoum give her the same oa'asion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering The coins are generally used for 
some years to de<x>ratc the head-dress of the child. After these 
[wedding presents] for the child, others are given for the 
dayah. Puniig the night before the subu, a v^'aUT-Uvitle full 
of water (a dan rag in the case of a boy, or a gni/ah in that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while it slt'cps. This, with the water 
it contains, the dayah takes and puts u{>oi) a tni\ and ]>resents 
to each of the women, who put their for her (merely 

money) into the tray. In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.’ 

On the same' seventh day (or on the Hth, 21st, 
28th, or :k5th day after hirfh) the child is naineti, 
though this is (*>ften done a few’ hours after its 
hirth, without any special ei'ivnioiiy ; and tlie rite 
of 'aqlqah is to "he oWrved, together with the 
shaMiiir of the child's head, tliongli both are 
coninionly negh*cted nt the present dav. The 
'aqtqah is enjoined by a tiadition of Mubaniniad, 
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who said, ‘An 'aqlqah must be observed at the 
birth of a cliild ; then slay a p^oat on its behalf and 
shave its head ’ ; and again, ‘ The 'aqlqah for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female’ ; and Buraydah related ; ‘ We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were born to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islam came, we slew a 
goat on the seventli day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rubbed saffron uDon it* (Mishkdtt 
sup. ii. 315, 316; Abu-Daud, Sahlh, Arab, text, 
ii. 36). The 'aqlqah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy to the sacrilice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon, s.t\ ‘’Aqiqah’). It may l)e 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must be a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Ahri lVi’ud 
(Hughes, Dirt, of Islam, art. ‘Children’). The 
rite is lield obligatory by Ibn Hanbal, but the 
founders of the tliree other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad's 
example and the tradition prescribing the 'aqiqah 
(or, as he preferred to call it, naslkah). The 
person sacrificing should say, ‘ O God, verily this 
\iqlqah is a ransom for my son such a one ; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his hone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. 0 God, make it a ransom for 
my son from hell-fire.’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken. A leg should be given to 
the midwife, but the 'aqiqah should first be 
cooked with \\ater and salt without any part 
being cut off, and part should lie given to the 
poor (Lane, loc. cit., and Thousand and One 
Nights, note 24 to ch. iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277]). 
‘ It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or .silver’ (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, ib.). Circumcision is also .specially 
approved hen performed on the .seventh day ; 
but in practice it i.s usually postponed to the f fxh 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the bath ; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and tuirhn festivities take place. 
The various axlditional ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus a.s well as Muslini.s, observed 
in India, may be rea<l in Herklots (op. cit.) ; those 
commonly witnessed in Turkey in hmrope are very 
fully described by a Consul’s wife in The People of 
Turkey, edited by the pre.sent writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-10 ; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions or variations of the cu.stoms described alx)ve. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, \>e she the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is reaiiired, 
according to ^anaf^ law, to prove that the cliild is 
the offspring of the mother ; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his jiaternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term oi'iddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Hidnya, 1791, iii. 134 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam, art. ‘ Birth *). 

Literaturb.— The literature has been suthciently cited in the 
•article. StANLKY LaNE-PoOLE. 

BIRTH (Parsi). — i. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the Vendidad 
(iv. 47), Ahura Mazda says: ‘I prefer a jiersori 
with < hildren ( putkrdne) to one without children 
(apuihrrn)" Even the veiy ground where a man 
lives with his children is allegorically described as 
feeling happy (Vend. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 


good supply of food to people are recommended, 
because tliey make mankind healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. 33). To be 
the father of good cTiilaren was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya (Vasht viii. \Tir] 15), 
Mithra ( Yasht x. [Mihir'] 65), Haoma ( Yasna ix. 
4, 7, 10, 13, 22), and Atar (Yas'na Ixii. 10 ; Vend. 
xviii. 27), and from the Fravashis (Yasht x. \_Mihir^ 
3 ; Yasht xiii. 134). To be childless was a curse* 

I (Fo^naxi. 1, 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
I and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might be childle.ss (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
(Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (kavacm khvarend) was asso- 
ciated with those who were blessed with children 
(Yasht xix. [Zamyarf] 75). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed for a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred lire for a good, virtuous child 
(Yasna Ixii. 5 ; cf. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated ( Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who could make her a iiiotner of 
children (Yasht v. [Abdyi] 87 ; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among the Acluemenians, a wdfe vvho gave birth 
to many children w'as a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives w^ere, as it were, pletlged 
by parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, vii. 10). Wo read in Herodotii.s (i. 
136) that ‘ next to prow^ess in arms, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
father of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to the men w ho can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is strength.’ 
Strabo also says a similar thing (xv. 11). We 
learn from the writings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the al>ovo reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition again.st mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

2. Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a child a great event in his 
life. The modern Parsis have, to a great extent, 
inherited the desire. When the wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to be an event of joy in the 
family. According to the A vesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, prayed for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy chilaren (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before Ardvi Sura for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Abdn] 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Aram Sura Nydyish, 3). The allusion 
t<» these prayer.s suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what they w'ere. 

Coming to later Pahlavi Parsi books, we find 
that the Shdyast Id-SMyast (x. 4, xii. 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a w'ornan has l>ecome 
pregnant, a fire should be maintained most care- 
fully in the house, t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shdyast la-S/idyast 
xii. 3). The Snd-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direction.! We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modern 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of tlie 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in the house by some 
families. The reason assigned for this is that tlie 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out daevas, i.e. 
evil influences, from the house. A fire or a lamp 

* Of. the* hlt-MHiriRg and the curse of CftnibyHOH (Hero<lotus, 
iii 65), Cf. also those of Darius (Behistun Inscrtptwns, iv. 
10 . 1 1 ). 

t SBH V. (1880) pp. 316, 343. 

i Ib. xxiv. 277. 
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iw even now taken to be symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these : 
Taindro cherag roshan rake, i.e. ‘ May your lamp 
be always burning.* This benediction means, 

‘ May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3. According to the Avesta (Vend. xv. 8), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wrong for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Rivayats, commences with the fifth month.* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
anjr dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-picK, which may contain germs 
of disease (Sfidynst Id-Slidyast x. 20, xii. 13 ; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2 ; SBE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the YashtSf during the wnole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy. 

4. The modern r arsis have no religious cere- | 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
panchninsiufiy i.e. ‘ the day of the fifth month.’ 
Similarly, a (Lay is observeci on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is kno>vn as agJiarni. 
'Fhcse days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
religious ceremonies or rites. The expectancy of 
a child being a joyful event, as said aoove, these 
days, especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served as joyous occasions, w’hen the woman who 
is enceinte is presented w'ith suits of clothes by 
her parents, relatives, and friends, and especially 
by the family of her husband. The husoand is 
in turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and friends. Among these 3\veets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5. The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the Avife’s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground -floor, is set 
apart for the purpose. As the Vendxdad (v. 46) 
says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 
dry, and least frequented by others. It apjiears 
that in ancient times such places W'ere specially 
provided in Parsi houses on the ground -floor, 
rarsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that w^ere used for all purposes. The 
upper floors Avere low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground - floors provided 
proper places for delivery as enjoined in the 
vendldiid. But, as with changed circumstances, 
l^arsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in storeyed-houses, the 
ground-floor in big toAvns is generally the W'orst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

0. In the case of a house or a place where no 
delivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally talce care that a religious cere- 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and periorm the Afrlngan prayer and 
ceremony in the place. At times even tne Bdj 
prayer is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Lt Zend- Avesta^ 
1893, ii. 72311*., 68611.). 

* Cf. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-AoMta, 1771, it 563 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
AAdiere the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (ch. 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It says : * When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessary to bum a lamp for three nigdits and 
days — if they burn a fire it would be better.’ * 
Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Sfu'iyast 
Id-Shdyad directs that the lamp must be placed 
in such a position that no one can pass betAA een it 
and the neAvbora child (ch. x. 16). It further says 
that ten Axornen may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of tliem to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. The child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. X. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth (Shdyast Id-Shdyast xii. 7). 

8 . On delivery the mother is enjoined to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house ( Vend. v. 45-49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. Ixxvi. 1-5) t enjoins that ‘ she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again on anything. . . . After the 
twenty-one days, if she sees herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she Avashes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it is requisite to abstain from the 
Adcinity of a fire and anything that is Avooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. AfterAvards, 
when it is forty days, she is to Avasli her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of w^ork. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an anproach to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is |>ossil)Ie that she may be- 
come pregnant a second time, as Avithin a period of 
forty days Avomen become very quickly preLmant.’ 

In the case of those who give birth to still-born 
children it is enjoined in the Vei^diddd (v. 55 f.) 
that they must remain separate for tAvelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, a.s directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all ciises of delivery. NoAvadays a Parsi 
Avoman has generally forty days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 

‘ During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone ; and it is also not 
proper that the mother of the infant should put 
her foot over a threshold in the dwelling ’ J (i.e. 
leave the house). 

9. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, knoAvn as patchori (‘ the fiftli day’), and the 
tenth day, knoA\n as dawn (* the tenth day ’), as 
gala days ; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. 

10. During these forty days the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact with anybody or Avith any 
part of the ordinary furniture of tne house, esjAeci- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to be servetl to her on her plate by others. 
Those AA'ho have to come into contact Avith her 
have to bathe before they mix with others. 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
so, but noAvadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to hav'6 been intended 
to observe ‘ purity ' in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and otlier such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject. § 

• SBK xxiv. 277. t Ih. xxiv. 839 f. t /&. xxIt. 277. 

f See the chapter on ‘Maternity and its Perils,* in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis's T)u yationcUisatxon q/ JJealih, 1891, pp. 28-148. It 
sa>s Dial in England and AA'ales, where 4500 W’omcn die every 
year in child-birih, * about 70 per oent. of this mortality is dus 
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11. At the end of tlie forty days, the period of 
coiilinenient, the woman has to p\irify herself by 
a hath before niixin<r ^^ith others. At first she 
takes an oidinary hath, and then ;^oes throuj^h 
what is called nan * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word snan), >\hich is a sacied bath. A priest, 
geiienally tlie family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even those ^^ho have 
come into contact wdth the woman during the 
days of her accouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial puriticatory bath. 

12. All the bedding and clothes of the woman 
used dining the forty days of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to be destroyed, lest- they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others, ]3utno^^- 
adays that injunction is not .‘^tiictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 

peoj)le of the ‘^weejicrs class. 

13- 'oriiK'ily a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few dro])s of the sacred llaoma (qA\) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire- temple. The 
new-born child also was made to diink a few drops 
of this juice (Shdyast-la-Sha yast x. IG). Anquetil 
dll Perron refers to this religious custom a.s ]>ie- 
valent in his time (Zend-Avi sta, ii. 5G4). In the 
JIaoina Wtsht (Yasna i\. ‘Ji2) llaoma is .said to 
give line healthy children to Momen who give de- 
liveiy. llaoma was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
larely obNerve<l, and, in jdace of the llaoma juice, 
as\seet drink made of molasses or sugar is given 
to the child a.s the first ausj)icious drink. 

Iatkrktvrk.—SBK V . 31C ff , .'ll.! f , x\iv 277, 330f.; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Persia PaA and Ptesent, nK)6, p. 378; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Axysta, 18i)3, ii. (hsoff , 723 tf.; Anquetil 
du Perron, ZciuhAresta^ 1771, !i , W. Geiger t Civilization 
of the Pastern Iranians, Erlj^^ Ir. l88o, i. 53 ; liG \ol ix, pt. n. 
p- JivANJi Jamshedji Modi. 

BIRTH (1 Vmi tonic). — All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
nglit^ of consanguinity and tribal luemberahlp 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the olNjuing of a fiee father and a free mother 
ioiiied in la^^ fill wedlock. AVhenever a child was 
Ixirn, it ^\as laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance uimjii tlie niotlier, and this practice 
is reliected to this day in the KScandinavian terms 
fur mi<UMf«3, jo7 dfjufnnift, jurcle?fifjfler, ‘eaith- 
mother.’ Tliis rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf. A. 
Dieterich, AliW viii. 7fl’.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child is.siie.s from ‘mother earth,’ and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s j)art wa.s to lift the child uj) 
— hence theCieiTnan term for ‘midwife’ IJehainme, 
0.11.13. and hand it to the father. If 

the latter 1*^11 e<l to jk knowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, hut he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. This right 
could l>e exenised in ca.se.s vlicre the child was 
deeble or detormed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy — a situation which 
often arose at the birth of twins, tlie jKipular 

to puerperal fever,’ and that ‘ almost the whole of this mor- 
tality niiifht he avoide<l.’ It is the careless medical practi- 
tioners and niidwives that are responsible for this mortalit>, 
because they do not preserve ‘ purity,’ and carry jferms from 
one woman in confinement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples ; * Thine is a high and holy calling ; 
8#.*e that thou exercise it with purity.* In the enjoined isolation 
of the Parsi women during their confinement, the original 
intention seems to be that of observing * purity.’ Rome of the 
later Pa/end and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original goo<l intention of the early writers, and so have 
clamed the ngf)ur of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the purity * 
referred to h> old midwifery writers. j 

• See art. Purificatio.n (Parsi). 


belief being (bat such an event implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness ; or, again, if it had been 
predicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
father with danger or misfortune, or even if he 
felt himself unaole to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, hoAVOver, Avas annulled by 
laAv after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down to 
the luc.seiil day. lliit even in heathen times the 
fathei’s (leci.sion had to be made Avithiii a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
[ nourishment, milk or honey, in hoAvever small 
quantities, or had been laved Avith Avater, it was 
regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights Avith every other individual Avithin 
the same. Traces of this primitive heathen 
ordinance arc still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child’s cajiacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, Avhile the wcrgeld 
of an iinbai>tized child Avas sometimes reckoned at 
half the usual amount. Exposure Avas likeAvise 
illegal if the child liad received its name. The 
name Avas usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony (led. nafnfcstr) a presentation Ava.s 
made to the child, Avhile occasionally the hlood- 
relatiiins held a feast (harmul). ’J’he child Avas 
generally named after some deeea.sed member of 
the family, prefeiably the grandfather on the 
mother’s si<Ie, as it Avas believed tliat the name 
earned Avith it the jiersonal qualities of its original 
bearer (ef. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordi^k filologi, 
ix. 19011*.). If the father, upon an horn these 
\aiious legal functions devolved, died liefoie the 
child Avas born, his place Avas taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire grouj> oi his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the inothei s side, ami these chose 
one of their number to act as guaidiaii and dis- 
charge all legal oliligations in ie<jard to the child. 
The same proceduie Avas ol>serve<l A\hen the h'thcr 
had been proclaimed an outhiAv; in the eye ot the 
laAv the mother Avas then a AvidoAV and the child 
an orjihan. If the father Avas unable to he iiresent 
at the birth, the motlier had to decide Avhetlier the 
child should be acknowledged or exjioscd. 

A .someAvbat dill’erent coui '^e Avas adojited in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaA'cs 
Avere themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
di-^tinetioiis Avere made aiiioiig'^t the illegitimate 
chihlren of free parents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the diHereiit 
clas.scs : W\\\H horyunigr signilied the son of a fiee 
mother (Jrdla) Avith Avhom the father cohahiteil, 
though not in ANedloek ; hristngr, the son of a free 
motlier A\ith Avhom the father’s relations Avere 
clandestine; py^jorinn, the son of a fiee father 
by a slave. These distinctions, hoAvever, Avere 
gradually done aAvay, and disappeared lirst of all 
in Iceland. In regard to tlie illegitimate, the hist 
st^p AA'as to find out Avho tlie father a\ as ; and Avhen 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
eaily times, acijuiieil the right of inheritance — 
though in a limited degree — and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hai)- 
pened that the child Avas received into the lamiiy 
ixmd (Icel. cettleilting), and this transaction, 
especially Avhen there A\cre no children of lawful 
birth and cajiable of inheriting, Avas celebrated 
with f(;a.sting and high ceremonial. In all oases 
it was the duty of the father, or his family, to 
inainUiin the cliild till inatnrity Avas reached. 

The event of birth became tlie nucleus of many 
curious practices and Hujicrstitions. In many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and S(!andinavia, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 
liicH or candles round about the newly-boin (ch 
Jachrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 31), in order to prevent 
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their falling under the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knife, placing some article of 
steel — a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc. — 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
‘evil eye.’ In some places it was the custom to 
put salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 
being bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was during this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their own, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
possible effort was made to secure good fortune 
for the newly-bom. Special importance was 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and tb the bladder- 
like membrane or ‘ caul’ with which some children 
are born, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the cliild’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant sjiirit, the fylgjdi which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time given to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, great einjihasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vnrd-trad). 
When it chanced that an animal was l>orn in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The aniniiil w’as named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories regarding the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names; thus, in Old Norse 
they are called wrrfir, ‘ the powers of destiny ’ ; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, metienay 
‘those who measure out’ ; Middle High (lerman, 
Gaschepfeuy ‘the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, but 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse |>oetry speaks of 
them as nornir—a w'ord of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spiuninu maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his threau of life — his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance w’as nlayed by the 
myths regarding the origin of cliilaren. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that cliilaren come from ‘ mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child ui>on the ground immo<liately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come forth from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas were also held about lakes, ponds, aud wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, ‘ children’s lakes ’ ; while, 
more particularly in Central Germany, there are 
many Kinderbrunnen, ‘ children’s wells,* in which 
the goddess Frau Holle was believed to keep in 
charge the souls of children iKifore their birth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens. 
The prevailing beliet in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘swan-stones’ 
and Adehorsteine, ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children* 
(Jahn, Volkssagen av^ Pommerny 390). From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-born into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate perio<l in an 
animal form. According to a popular sujierstition 
in South Germany, they had been flying around as 
butterflies. We thus see that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 

Litkraturb. — Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 2 (Leipjdg . 
1906), i. 101 ff ; von Amir a, Grundnss der germ. Philol.^ 
(Strassburg, 1900), 111 . 164 ff.; Maurer, Uberdie Wasserwexhedet 
germ. Ueidenthums (Munich, 1880) ; ‘ l>ie uniichte Oeburt nach 
altnordischcm Rechte,* in SB AW, pbiloa.-hist Klasse (1883X 
pt. i. ; * de Expositione infantum apud veteres Septent nonales/ 
in Saga aj Gunnlaugi Ormstungu, ed. A. M. Hafni» (1776), 
194-219 ; Kochholz, Alemanntsches Kinderlied und Kiiiderspiel 
(Leipziif, 1867), 279 ff.; Wuttke. Der deutsche V olksaberglaube 
der Gegenwart^ (Berlin, 1869), § 679 ff. ; Mannhardt, Der 
Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstamme (Berlin, 
1876), 45 ff.; Frazer, GIP^ iii. 391 ff.; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies (Qoti\ni;en, 1875-78), 1 . 336 ff., and Jiechtsaltertumers 
(Leipzig, 1899), 1. 627 ff. ; F, Panzer, BeUrage zur deuUchen 
Mythoiogie (Munich, 1866), ii. 119 ff. E. MOGK. 

BIRTH.DAYS.-The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connectoil, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, wdth 
certain primitive religious princijiles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is rej^iorted of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘ no record is kept 
of birth or age.^ * The Ilupas of California take no 
account of the lapse of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years oy examination of tlie 
teeth. One will say, ‘ I have gowi teeth yet.’ Tlie 
only epochs noted are those of babyhooci, Ix^yhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or w’omanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman. t The Omahas ha\e a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s a^^e.J 

The earliest lunar reckoning priHluced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus pruN iding machinery for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by change.s in vegetation, and also 
tne epochs of human growth, as noted aliove. 

The day of birth itself may be first con.siilered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of Iuck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed ixinular re- 
ligions the result is a dualism alfccting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we reail that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence. § 

I * II, W^ard in JA I xxiv. 291 

t S. Powers, Tribes of Calyfirniia, 76 f. 

i Lonif and James, Expedition to the Rocky MoufUainSy 1823, 
j i. 214, 236. 

I 9 E- A>inonier, Le CamMgSy 1900-()4, 1. 53. 
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The religion of the Baganda is described as a 
religion ot luck.* Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his lucky and unlucky 
days.t In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
ju-ju decided for him by the meaicine-man.t 

As the circumstances attending the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may affect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they acquire per- 
manent or varying characteristics which auto- 
matically intluence the event. The Malagasy, 
who possess an elal)orate doctrine of fatalism 
(vintana)y mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The vava^ or lirst 
days, of some months are especially disastrous to 
childien then born, in some cases to the olispring 
of the people generally, in others to those of the 
royal f<imily. A chila born on an unlucky day, 
and dying young, is said to have ‘ too strong a 
vintana,^ Formerly, children born on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, offering, or ‘ expiatory bath,’ the water 
being buried instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas all children born on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if born on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unlucky for birth. § 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop- 
ment of the horoscope and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic ; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em- 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial mevions re- 
|)r</duction of the desired result. The Central 
Americans possessed an elaborate code of * signs 
of the da}',’ ap{>lying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohuallx, of which the year 
was a multi T>le, Horoscopes were prepared from 
tlicNC signs toT the day ana hour of birth. Every 
M(\\ican lK)rc throimh life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of his birth-day. !l The Burmese 
predict a man’s chanacter and destiny according Uy 
the day of the week on which he is bom and the 
constellation which rules it. The name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day.U The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth. ** In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child bora between the hours 
of 9 and 11 will have a hard lot at first, but 
linally great riches.tt The Hindus posse.ss an 
ehilxjrate astrological system of nativities con- 
nected with lucky and unlucky days.^J In Ma<ia- 
gascar nativities are drawn up fiom the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This metluKl is 
earlier ; later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
Ithe week.§§ The Muharnmadanized Swahili con- 
sider it lucky to be born on Friday, the Muham- 
madan festival. Children then born arc named 
• Roscoe in JA I xxxii. 72. 

f A B. Ellis, The Tshi speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 220. 
t J. Parkinson in JAI xxxvi. 317. 

§ L Dahle in Antananarivo Annual, xh. 400; J. Sibree, 
Madagascar, 2790. 

k SahaLnin, lludoria general, 2.39 fT.; E. J. Payne, lixstory of 
the Sew World called America,\99l2, ii. 825 ff.; H. H. Bancroft, 
SRw 271. 

% Shway Yoe (J. O Scott), The Burman, 1882, 1. 4, 6. 

*• F’arkinson, loc. ext 
ft l>enn>8. Folklore of China, 1870, p 8. 
n I>ul>ois (ed. Beauchamp), ii. 882 ff. ; Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, 872 ff. 

§1 Ellis, loc. cit. 


‘ son ’ or ‘ daughter of Friday.’ * In German folk- 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sunday of the new moon. This idea is con- 
nected witli growth. ‘ Sunday children ’ are sup- 
posed to bo able to see spirits, or to see in the dark, t 

The principle of repeating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion ot sympathetic ma^ic. 
VVhereas in the ordinary form of magic the coming 
event is influenced and ensured by previous re- 
hearsal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
effect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recurrence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These were closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supposed to influence it : they are further supposed 
to carry it with them, and therefore require its 
repetition. The intention varies as the event. In 
the case of the repetition of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life acquired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renew'al of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con- 
nected early with the phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism developed they were applied to 
the life of each man. But the important point for 
the earlier periods is that these annual renew'als of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first of these points, we may 
instance the Hindu festival saumitsarddi, whicn 
celebrates the beginning of the year. 

‘The chief features of the day are the reading: of the new 
almanac and hearinjf the forecast of the events of the New Year. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the fotxl par- 
taken of during: the day is, as fur as possible, conij^sed of new 
materials, i.e. new g:rain, pulses and such like, for this is a feast 
of ingathering:. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck during the year, is a conserve com- 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and the flowers of the neem or 
inarcjosa tree {Melia Azadirachta), which is then in full flower. 
The bitU>r taste ot this is not inucli relished as a rule , hut it is 
neoessarv that at least a small portion of the dish should be 
eaU*n. This seems to be analogous to the English idea that 
it IS necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at the New' 
Y'ear ’ J 

In the next place, such festivals, surviving as 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. The 
Malagasy custom is signilicant. In the lunar 
year of Madagascar, time is popularly reckoned 
by the annual preat feast fandroana. Kemark- 
able longevity is denoted by the phrase that a 
man has seen three fandroanas at the same season 
of Hie year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again when 73. 
\Ve are expressly informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the fan- 
droana.% 

The Japanese supply an instructive case of com- 
romise between the social and the individual 
irth-day. The first of January, the commence- 
ment of the New Year, 

‘ may be considered the universal birth-day, for they do not 
wait till the actual anniversary of birth has come round to call 
a person a year older, but date the addition to his age from the 
New Year. The 6l8t birth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is made. This is because the old man or woman 
having lived through one revolution of the sexagenary cycle 
then begins a second round, which is in itself an extraordinary 
event, for the Ja(>anc8C reckon >outh to last from birth to the 
age of 82, middle age from 82 to 40, and old age from 40 to 00. 
A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they talk 
of the child as being 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate >ear8.’ || 


* Velten, Bitten und Gebrduche der Suahelx, 18; Sibree, loc, cit, 
f Ploss. Das Kin^ ii. 88. 89. 

J J. E Padfleld, The Hindu at Home^, 106. 

\ W. Ellis, History of Madagascar, 1888, i. 447, 448. 

I B. 11. Chamberlain, Things Japanese^ 1902, p. 62. 
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In the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit illustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of Dirth. 
‘The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institu- 
tion,’ though not attended with much 6clat till 
after the age of 15. Each person has an annual 
festival, and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. E8X)ecially honoured 
is the Gist birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities.’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘ longevity presents,’ and 
his friends wish him long life. Witli the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘longevity garment.’ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘longevity.’ It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘ it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 
ensuing year.’ * 

The (Joreans celebrate the 61st birth-day in 
the Chinese fashion. On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family.! 

The Hurmese oiler on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles repre.senting the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The oflering is an act 
of >Nor8hip at the pagoda. J 
The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family. 
Pre.sents were oUered them on their departure.§ 
Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man's 
birth-day is sacred to his kra^ or ‘ indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and i)reparos a fea.st. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new libre of the kind used as a sj)onge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and add i esses his /cm, asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance duiing the coining year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calaba.sh, and washes himself with the Iluid ; after 
this he puts ^\hite clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. JMenibers of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keej) .sacred to the kra the day of the 
week on wliich they were born. Thus Kvofti Kan 
Kari, having been liorn on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.|! 

The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days.lf 
In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 

‘ were celebrated with ^reat pon.p. They were looked upon ae 
holy ; no business was done uiK)n them, and all classes indulgeil 
in the festivities suiUible to the occasion. Every Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
his birth ; and it is probable that, os in Persia, each individual 
kept his birth-day with great rejoicings ; welcoming his friends 
with all the aiiuiaements of sociot} and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the table.’** 

In modern Persia the birth-days of Muhammad 
and ’All, as in Islam generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year's 
feast is the only real festival. ft 
Among the modern Jews, the 13th birth-day of a 

• J. Doolittle. Social Life of the Chinese ^ ISOd, ii. 217 ff.; J. J. 
M. do Groot, Tnt Religiom System of China, i. tJl, 62. 
t Griffis, Corea, 1882, p. 296. 
i Shway Yoo (J. G. Scott), The Bunnan, 1. 6. 
ft Hancroft, op. cit. ii. 283. 
i A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, 166. 

^ Hero^lotus, i. 188, ix. 110. 

** Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, iii. 868. 
tt roUk, Persien, 1866 , 1 888. 


boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religious majority.* 

The preceding accounts introduce some secondary 
principles. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. At a late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical jirinciide 
arises. This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by tlio phrase, ‘ turning over a new leaf ’ at 
the New Year or on the birth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day of the individual’s patron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at death. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications i.s the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, among 
various peoi)les, tne name is given or some ritu^ 
operation is performed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birth day. Yhis has 
been instanced in West Africa and Burma. A 
good many recorded birth -days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly birth-day. t 

These considerations lead up to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the 10th month. J 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first w'ord si)oken, 
and the first thing inade.§ The Ovaliercro reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his ciicunicision, 
not counting the jirevious perio<i. A man is called 
after the otyxondo of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakuru^ ‘ iiersons 
of the same age.’H Such methods of recKoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘ birth-days,’ are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Bagaiida reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs. ‘ It was in the reign of so 
and so that 1 was born.’ 

In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, ^Mtll dates. 
The Central Australians have each a name denot- 
ing age in relation to otlier^^, but have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at pul>erty, a tliird on his father’s 
death, and others >>hene\er he performed some 
achievement.** An Aht will change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time ^^itll a feast.1t In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is ‘ the feast of the dead.’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
tind expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as freouent and as iiiii)ortAnt as any 
annual festival, in Oajaca great eeremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The l)elief Mas (hat the soul 
wandered aliout for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its fi lends on earth once a year. 

* Roiibin in JK, s.v. t 2 Mac 6?. 

X Hrdli^'ka in American Anthropologist, vii. 490. 

§ Bancroft, op. cit is ikjJ. 

II South African Folklore Journal, i. 43. 

H Koacoein JAl xxxii. 72. 

** H. Ta\lor, Te Ika a 1870, p. 166. 

ft G. M. Si>roat, Savage Life, 1868, p. 264. 

Xi Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 628. 
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Tlie 1 1 iinlus observe tbe now moon of the month, 
Bhftdntpitda (Soi)teinl>or-Ortol)ei), in honour of 
the dead. On this day the head of a family must 
pel form preseribed coiemonies for the preceding 
three ^generations.’ Tlie celebration is for such of 
the dead a.s may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. Tlie fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual .snlddhita are well known. Their object 
is to ‘asMst the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who du^ perforins these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays un merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of Ids account hereafter.’ One ^rdddfui 
is to piovide the spirit n ith an ‘ intermediate body.* 
Another indicates the union of the dctad with his 
immediate ance.-^tors. The monthly com- 

mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is i»crformed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the paiallelisiii bet\\een such juactices as the 
Himlu ami the early diristiaii piimuple that the 
birth-«Iay of the martyr was tlie day on which 
he died. The death-day of the faitliiiil >\as re- 
gaided iis their birth into a new life. Tlie ‘ iiatale* 
par cxtrlirucc was the d.ay of death. It wivs a 
nati\ity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
hea\en. Teitiillian ob»eives that St. Paul wa.s 
Ik) 1 ii again by a new nativity at Kome because be 
sullered maityrdom there. Siieh naialia were 
contnusted with ‘natural birthdays,* as spiritual 
in opposition to woildly. The ‘birthdays’ of 
maityrs, eelebrated at tbe grave or monument, 
had a profouml inlluonoe on tlie development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. Tbe celebiation w’as a 
service, at which the Communion w’as received. 
The ethical imnciplc invohed was iiuitatiun of the 
maityr, re]K.*tition in others of his life and death. 

ot martyrs were gradually com]»iled, and 
chuiclies were erected o\er tlieir Ihukvs, the Inmes 
sometimes bcung replaced under the altar.t 

The festivals of j;od.s are frequently their biith- 
days. 'riius the Himlu festival Srirdtmijnyantl 
celebrates the birth-day of Kama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of tlie god 
IS miorned and earned iu procession, J’ilgrimage 
is made to the teniide. Kf$na jay anti is the 
birth day of Kn.shna, ami is one of tlie most 
popular of the annual festivals. The BhCigarnta 
describing the life of tbe god is read on that day. 
VindyaknchiturtJil is the birth-day festival of 
Gauesa. Kvery house sets up *an image of tbe god, 
liefore which lights are ]>Iaced. A mantra of con- 
.secration, pratistd^ is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a repetition of his birth. 

At tln.s feast, art^^ans worship their tools, ami 
students their liooks, placing them iHjfore the 
image. Gane.sa is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who lielns man on his way.J 
, In Christianity the birtli-day of Christ is only 
im^rtant than the Passion and the Ke.surrec- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion Is 
roniinent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 
ccided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth-day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the sun, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, ami in 
Hebrew mythology tlie first day of Creation. 

Literati Ri —// A; /I and KBi. s.v, ‘Birthday*; Bingham, 
Chruitian AnlKpithes, 1840; J. f- M. de Groot, JUltyiom 
iiytUm of China, 1S&2 If. ; A. B. Ellis, The Tehi-speaking PeopUe, 


• I'adfleld, op cit. 165, 217, 225. 
t Bin{(ham, vii 34017., 360 f., 422. 

: PadHcld, ext. 17817., 181, 183. 


1887 ; J. E. Padfield, 7V(e llinduat Uome^, 1008 ; B. H. Chan 
berlain, Things Japanese*, 1902. A. E. CrAWLKY. 

BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman).— Birth-day 
celebi atioiis are to be met with in antiquity from 
a veiy early date. iEschylus presupposes thorn 
when he inalvcs Apollo receive on his l)irth-day his 
oracle as a present from Pliocbo (Euimnides, 6-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrilices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to oiler 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was (e.g, 
a book, Ant hoi. Pal. ix. 93). Sometimes those 
wdu) were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called thcniselves TerpaSiarTal, 
eUadicTal, etc. liUter, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these members them- 
selves left an endowunent to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birtli-day oven after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yeviaia, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was tcrmeil yeviOXia (sehol. Plato, Alcihiades, 
1‘21 C). Plato’s birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Tliargelioii, because Apollo 
was snpiHised to have been lK)rn on that day ; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Pint. Theseus, 36; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
biithday of Theseus, 4k llo<r€idQvosy€yov4vai Xeyo/udvip’ 
Kal yhp llo<T€i8u>m raU 6y86aii TipLuxriv). From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the hirtli-days of kings, and from the 
time of Ciesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
imiKvrtant inscription wdiieli iudieates that iu Asia 
Minor the year began with the birth-day of 
Augustus [A then, Mitt. xxiv. 288]), wJien festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
wa.s also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed from persons t^) citie.s : 
thus in Koine the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urbis. More e.specially were such honours 
transferred to the gods : Athene was suiiposcd to 
have been Imrn on the 3rd of a month, llermes on 
the 4t]i, A]>ollo on the 7tli, and so on. In these 
eases the festival must ahvays have been the 
prius, the ]>irth-day the posterius. It often 
lia]>]>ens that the birthday of the god and the 
natidis templi coincide (Cie. ad Alt. IVL i. 4, OIL 
XU. .1058). 

Litkkati rb. — C hr. Petersen, ‘ Ueber die Qeburtotagsfeier 
b*-i (b*n Onechen,* in Jahrb /. klass. Philol., Siipj>l ii., 1867; 
W. Schmidt, Ceburtstag im AUerlmn, UiesBen, 1908. 

W. Kroll. 

BIRTHRIGHT.— See Inheritance. 
BISHOP.— See Ministry. 

BISMILLAH.— X. Meaning and early usage. 

— Bis7fidl(ih{i), an Arabic expresnion signifying ‘in 
the name of Allah,* was borrowed by Muhanmiail 
from the religious phraseology of Jew's and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in full as 
follows ; hismilldhi’T-rah'inAnx-r-rahimi, ‘ in the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.* 
Muhammad employed the phrase lx)th in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introiliietory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the uevout reniexnbrance of God, and it is probable 
that, w hile still resident at Mecca, he recoinincndcd 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning the 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ Bismillah 
(“in the name of Allah”) he its voyage and its 
landing* (xi. 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Shelia ofiens thus : ‘ Bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r- 
rnhlmi * (xx vii. 30). I’robahly, too, he liegan liis own 
ceremonial diseourHes, as collected in tlie Qur’an, 

* Ncild^ kc, Geseh. d. qordns (Gottinveo, 1860), p. 88 [* (pub- 
liehedby F. 8chwRll)r)ll6f.]. 
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with tlie phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various .9wm.v, evidently regarded it as a prefato^ 
formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. VVe 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9tli sum, although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide several ex- 
planations, as may be found in commentaries to 
the Qur’an. The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the formula at the beginning of 

the suras was to be considered an article of revela- 
tion, i.e, an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the l^rophet himself ; but eventually the toi nier 
alternative carried the day, and it came to be held 
that everything between the two covers (bdina 4 - 
ddffatain) of the book, including, of course, the 
prefatory formula of the suras, was the word of 
God. 

It is lecorded that, before IMuliaminad arose, the lieathon 
(^uraish made use of tiie sacrod torinula bimnika AUakmnuia 
(‘ ill Uiy naiiiu, O (Io<l ’) for a similar lairposu— a statement which 
18 <*ertamly credible, thou^?h we have no evidence to test it by. 
Accordmj^ to Arabic tra«lition, whicii delijfiits to ass(X)iate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
person who introduced the use of tins phrase into Mecca was 
Umayya 1). Alu-l-l;^lt, the reputed author of many apocrypiial 
poems which promulgated monotheistic and liiblical ideas 
before the time of Muhammatl. Umayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as* a potent talisman against tlie evil 
influence of dcnioriic powers, from the lips of a Christian 
hermit, and to have ina<ie peisoiial trial of it.* Jhit as he was 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter's 
entrance upon his |>ublic ('lireer, the older formula cannot, 
agreeably to the above tradition, liave been in use long before 
the Fropbet’s day. It is even said, iruleed, that Muhammad 
himself had employed it, but that the revelation of ceilaiii 
verses in the Qur’an (\i. yj, xwii. tiO) induced him to substitute 
for It, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the ' 
bunndtah.i Nevertheless ho would a])j)car, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have soiiietmies lesorted to the earluT 
Mec( an formula even at a later period ; X thus in a treaty whu h 
he made with the jieople of Mecca near llinlaibiv ah m a.ii 
he deferred to the vigorous opjiositioii they ofTeresl to the new 
formula introdu<*ed him, and <pute readily tkUictioned the 
use of the Quraish ^biifmtka Allahumvva* os a heading to the 
document.^ * Allahuiiuna* is also approval as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 

We may regard it as historically established 
that rescripts dia>vn up l»y ^luhaniiiiad’s iiistiuc- 
tions, contracts coiicludcil between him and tiiliCN 
which yield(‘d him their allegiance, |j and even | 
records of a more private character,1i w^ere usually 
prefaced by the plenary foiin of the hisnnlldh,** 
Thereafter its insertion in similar dociiinonts as a 
prefatory foriniila became }>ait of the religious 
jiractieo of the adherents ot Islam, If- Oiluial 
records from the early age of Islam, preserved 
either as transcriptions m historical >voiks, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on papyrus 
sheets, always be'dn w'llh the bisindlCih, It is 
also found on textile fabrics ami oilier products of 
indiistiial art.JJ In bilingual (Arabic-(ireek) docu- 
ments, which >vere common, esjiecially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the I'lnayyad 
period, the Greek jiortion contaiiis a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as iy ovu^-lclti 
Tov Oeov, while the plenary form expands this with 
the W’Ords tov iXeij/moyos (piXavOp^jirov.^^ 

* Aghdni, in. 180 ; Mas'udi, Prairu's d'or, i. 142 ; cf. 
Schiilthess in the IioUUkc‘Feiftschr\tt^ 74, n f) 

t Ibn Sa'd in W'ellhauscn, JSkizzen u. VorarbeiUn, iv. (Berlin, 
1899), 6, 9 (text), 104 (tr.). 

t liCone Cactani, Annali deW Idmn, ii. (Milan, 1907) 2'J2. 

§ Ibn lliHh&m, e<\. Wustenfeld, 747. 

II KxampleH in Nbldckc-Schwally, op. cit. 117, n. 1. 

^ a nolo regarding the distribution of the w’hcat brought 
as booty from Khail>ar(rbn Hishain, 77C, 778 flf ). 

•* Ij. Cactani (op. cit. i. S9ft, ii. 793) doubts the autbeiilicitv of 
this prefatorv formula in documents given by .Muhliin lll^torl.m'< 

ft e,g. in the Tfstament cj 'Abdallah h. Mas ud, m Ibn S.i d, 
Jabaiiat, iii. i. 112, 113. 

It Karabacek, *Zur arahischen Alterthnmskuiide, li. Die 
arabischen Papyrusprotokolle,' in iSfiKA ir clxi (yienna, 11>0S) 
35 flf. 

§§ #.<7., in the bilingual do('umenta in Karabacek, op, rit. 
03-67; 0. II. Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt, 1. (Heidelberg, 
1906), 109 ff. ; ZA xxil 150. 170-178. 


In accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of giving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, e.f/., Jutmdala for ^ al-Juinidu hay' ala 

for Jtuyx/a * ala-s-saldti, etc.), the bismdldh is con- 
tractea to basmala, which is also a verb meaning 
‘ to utter the hisinillah ’ ; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasniiya, the invoca- 
tion of the name {ism) of God. 

2. Ceremonial use. — The bismilldh acquires a 
special ceremonial signilicance as tiie formula of 
benediction jironouiiced before slaughtering animals 
for food — a usage which, without doubt, was siig- 
ge.sted by the Jew ish law enjoining the utterance of 
the b^rdkhd before killing and eating. The relevant 
injunction in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118 , k 2 l ; 

‘ l 5 at of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’ . . . 
‘Eat not therefore of that on wliich the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiya* before slaughter; and, simi- 
larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
llesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
111 the chaMj (v. G) it was iiujierative to utter the 
name of Allah befoie leloasing the falcon or the 
liound, and only on tliis cimdition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.f In pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Miihaiiiinadaii theo- 
logians, certain theologieal schools attenuated the 
character of this ahsoluttdy hiriding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the oiais.sioii 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name l)efore the 
act of killing did not necessiirily pio^ciibe the use 
of the animal for fooil. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, tlie food might still l>e parUiken of 
wahout misgiving — for, of course, the thought of 
Allah IS never absent from the devout heart. Jiut 
it i.s obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accoiniinxlations are at variance w'ith the actual 
language of the iiiium^tion as given in tlie Qui’an 
— a fact cmiihatically insisted upon in the teaching 
of the more rigid anU literalistic interpreters of the 
l)ook.:t 

Another niic'^tion of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the bismilldh arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of jirayer (sttldi). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘oi*ening’ sflnt of the Qur'an (a/- 
Jdfiha), wdiose lirst sentence is the bismilldh in 
its coiniilcte form. It has been from early 
tunes a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law' whether this intioduetory phrase should be 
spoken aloiui {jahrnu) or in an inaudible whisper 
— a contioversy eoniieeted in its origin with 
the disputed question alieady referred to, viz. 
whether the bismilldh is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Mo^t of the orthodox schools 
decnled that the formula might be utteretl in 
an undertone, § but the ISharrites, and es|)ecially 
the Shi’ites, demand that it be sixikeu in an 
audible voice. li 

3. Everyday use. — Having dealt with the use of 
the bisnnlliih in ceremonial functions and in iiu- 

* But vMlliout al riibrnun ai-rahr/i, as it v^.'is not thougfht 
n^ht, whrn takirif; a\\a\ life, to name ‘the Compassionate 
Meroiful’ (Z/> 1/'^ xlviii. 95, n 1), 

t MuuHitfa, n 3'>6 

t Cf. the present ^^rlter'^> Zdhtnfcn (lonpzig, 1884), 76 fl. 

§ It is e\prossi\ rn‘'>nK<i of 'Omarii that, when leading io 
pr.iver, ho liul iu»l prouounoo the biytntHdh of the fatxlia 
audibly (fa ya)hdru) (Ilm Sid, v. 21 *', 2.5X The Khalif al- 
Musta^u w.as aociisod l>y opp«monls of double-dealing, 
because he 8j>oko the bt,\mttiiih of the inaudibly when 

ill Samarra, but 'uro liMK)critically uttered it aloud 

ffabari, Anmi/f in. olT ). 

II i>n ibw M‘o the present writer’s * Beitrage Eur 

Litteraturgosi h »ioi s. lu’a u. d. sunuitischea Polemik,’ NrTii IK 
(1874), Ijli., 86. 
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portant allkirs of public and private life, we 
proceed to Hpeak of a view which sprang up in 
Islam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice — the view, namely, 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying (hadlth) of the Prophet : 
Kullu amrin dhl bdlin Id yuhtada'u hi-dhikri*- 
lldhi fahuwa ahtarUy i.e. ‘every matter of im- 
j)ortance which is begun without mention of God 
18 maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every action t by ejaculating a 
bismilldh. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without lirst having uttered the 
formula. t Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saying of the bismilldh by the head 
of the houseliola intimates to the guests that the 
rei)ast is to begin. § Nor must tlie tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes.il The practice is felt to be in 
necordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41 : 

‘ Remember Allah with frequent remembrance * — 
a maxim highly approved in Islam, The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name (man alyabba 
shay' an nidhara dhikrahu).^ 

Superstitious ideas and use.— The deep sig- 
nificaiHHi and the sacred character with which 
Islam invested tlie bismilldh led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that God had 
inscribed it upon tlie breast of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus. The Creator has written the 
sacred words upon II is works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
(Syriac) cliaracters. The written and oral applica- 
tion of the bismilldh possesses talismanic virtues.i$ 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape from the body, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which is inscribed the 
formula, or the angel himself writes it upon the 
aim of the dying man, whose agony is alleviated 
y the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel. tt The bismilldh serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham- 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc, ; but if a 
man feels that he has provoked their resentment, 
he inay drive them away by uttering the bismilldKXX 
Similarly, in order to render his goods proof against 
the .;inn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts tlie door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptaides, or lays down his clothes 
at night. An article jirotected in this way is 
called mnsammd (commonly pronounced mnsemml)^ 

• Originally ld-bo>rndif with reference to the glorifying of God 
by formulas beginning with al-Jiamdu lilldhi, 

t Including that mentioned by Buchari, K. aZ-tcu^u, No. 8. 

X Damiri (Bulaq, a.u. 1284), s.v, * Al-dabba,* i. 899. 

§ I/ane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians^ 
(Ijondon, 1871), i. 183. 

li Traditional sayings in Nawawi, KUdb al-Adhkdr (Cairo, 

Au 1Q19^ 11 19 

t Rakji\i 164 : ZDMO U. 266. 

** E. Doutt^, Magie et religion dans VA/rique du Nord 
(Aiders, 1909), 211. 

ft Al-Suyup, al-Durar al-J^isdn fl-l-Wth wa-na*%m al-jindn 
(Cairo, A. II. 1324). 

tt In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musulmane de 
Tlemcen (Paris, 1908), 28 (from the Revue dee itudes ethno- 
§raphiques et socwlogiquss). 


i,e. ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allah).’ * 

The bismilldh, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic, t Copious illus- 
trations of this are to be found in the Shams 
al-ma'drif of al-Buni (tA.H. 622, A.D. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basmnla in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compaitments.t Al-Buni is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially with the use of the 
formula for magical purposes (FadaHl al-hasmala).% 

5. Calligraphic usage.— Mention ought finally 
to oe made of a certain convention in tne method 
of transcribing the bismilldh. When the Muslim 
calligraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 

vertical stroke of the initial letter ha (J) is con- 
siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved ; then, the ^alif (of Hsm) being 

omitted altogether,!! the sin (*-}) is placed im- 
mediately after the bd, while the final letter 
mlm (j 4 ) is connected with the sin by a line 
drawn far beyond the usual length (^. ■ amJ). 

The Muhammadan scribes would appear at a very 
early date to have introduced yet another altera- 
tion in the written form of the bismilldh — a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 

the tips of the third letter ^n (w) disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the ^alif, and the initial bd (j) is 
joined to the final mini {^) by a long horizontal 
line tlius : ■ j - The antiquity of this usage 

is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa‘d, 
viz, that ‘the Khalif ‘Omar b, *Abd al-Aziz dis- 
missed a certain scribe (kdtib) from his office 
because he wrote bmn without inserting the sin 
distinctly ’ (walam yafal al’Sln),^ 

Litbraturb.— The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

I. Goldziiikr. 

BLACKMAIL. — The word ‘mail’ is derived 

from the Norman-French matlle, which is used in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward III. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘ half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

I. Legally, blackmail refers to rents reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In mediaeval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind — a custom that 
persisted in France down to the days of the great 
French Revolution. The Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
i transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment in kind. In Scotland and 
Ireland, and indeed in the rest of Europe, this 
substitution was not eflected till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,* which were reserved in ‘ white money,* or 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the precious metals, and this doubtless 
assisted in prolonging the existence of the old 
method of payment. The discovery of silver in 

* Lane, op. cit. i. 287 ; Arabian Society in the Middle Agee 
(London, 1883), 41. 

t Keinaud, Monumens musulmans du cabinet deM.le duo de 
Blacae (Paris, 1828), li. 8-8. 

I Doutt^, op. cit. 212. 

9 Brockelmann, Gesch.d. arab. Litteratur, i. (Weimar, 1898) 497 

I This is a Massoretic practice. 

Y Ibn Sa‘d, y. 270, 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
paid in current coin or white money {mailles 
olanches) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails * 
or ‘maills,’ while ‘ Blanch Holding * and ‘Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom, Camden (Rem, 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘What that wtw I know not, if it 
were not of Copper, as Maill and Black-maill.' 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . . . called Redditus nigriy black 
maile, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigri (cf. Camden, 
(Rem, 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Inst,^ 1642, ii. 19 ; Black- 
stone, Com,, 1768, ii. 43; Burn, Justice^, 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blackmail ’ is obsolete. 

2 . Historically, it is the tribute in corn, cattle, 
other kind, or money — here we are coming to the 
newer form — levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly aflectei were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in Waverley 
(i. 222 ) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘ The 
boldest of them (i,e, the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Vich Ian Volir.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
find how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘ mail ’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘tribute.’ In Irish 
uml signifies a rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi- 
fies such wealth as is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mallia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent, 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton (Catech,, 1884, 
98), in reference to the forays of the border 
chieftains, mentions, ‘ Quhay takis ouer sair mail, 
ouer mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra 
thair toiinands’; while about 1561 R. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddesd, vi., describes the ‘commoun 
taking of blak maill.’ On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts wore passed to put an end to these 
depredations. Under the Scots king, James vi., 
the measure of 1597 describes how ‘ diners subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-inaill, and perrnittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris,’ In 
1601 — a memorable year in economic legislation — an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
(i.e. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
inforced to pay a certaine rate of money, come, 
cattell, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, s. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
Termes de la Ley informs us that ‘ Blackmail is a 
word used in 43 Eliz, c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, corn, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
aliance in those narts, to be by them protected 
from such as usually robbe and steal there.’ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that ‘ these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.’ The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘ Address from Cumberland ’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘ there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for ; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Robbers, as a 
Ransom ’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm, iv. 263). 

3 . The term is now usually applied to offences 
called in French chantaqe, that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrumilous use of official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote, by persons 
upon those whom they have it in their pow er to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the organized forms of the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the llighbindcrs 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and rules of procedure are much th^ same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
be not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. ¥j, Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom ho gave alms. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, stopped the 
statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
man came in sight, when he at once gave theblack- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial : the accused cannot set up 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The French 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stern manner. The latter states that, if 
tho extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

Literature. — The authorities are quoted in the article. 

Robert H. Murray. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. pXaatprjiila = ( 1 ) an ill- 
omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer ; (2) a slander, or any <lefamation ; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos. — 

I. Blasphemy as a sin. — Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical oll'ence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
wwds which might otlend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was due 
mainly to a fear of the disasters wdiich the ofiended 
god might be expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the ofiender was a member. Tho trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he was accused 
of ‘ teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new' gods’ (Plato, 
Apol, 24 B). Under EiiLdish common law this 
offence would have been the subject of an indict- 
ment for blasphemy, but the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Fythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi. 53), 
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that he lia<l diviil<^c(l the nu^sterieH of Eleusis, the 
gravamen was not so niucii that the act was an 
oU'ence against the gods as tliat it was dangerous 
to tlio community. The Roman cnminal law 
appears to have had no provision against blas- 
phemy, ap])arently because, ‘ in spite of the in- 
tensity of Roman religious feeling, the religion of 
the State was always absolutely subject to the 
political authority’ (Hunter, liunian Law^ 1880, 
p. 10), and hence an oUence against religion was 
once more not so much a sin as a crime. Persons 
who introduced new kinds of worship, unknowm 
to custom or reason, disturbing weaker minds, 
were to be punished—if persons of rank, with 
deportation ; if not of rank, with death. 

2. In the Old Testament. — It is to the Jewdsh 
and Christian law (wdth their oU-shoots), then, 
that w^e have to look for the creation of the olleiice 
of blasphemy. We omit the ‘ contempt ’ for God 
referred to lii Mai 1®, the dishonour done Him by 
w’ithholding the oilerings due to Him in Mai 3®-®, 
the sw^earing falsely by His name in Lv 19^^ the 
sin ‘ with a high hand’ of Nu 15^^ (cf. 2 K 19--), 
the reviling (or murmuring against) the Eloliim 
of Ex 22“, since, thougli these all are directed 
against God, they do not rise to the height of the 
specific sin of blasphemy. A record, liowever, of 
this sin is found in Lv 24^\ whore a man of mixed 
breed ‘bla.sphemes the Name.’ In this case doubt 
seems to have been felt about the prcMiibed 
penalty, for the oflender was put back until ‘ the 
mind of the Lord ’ could be ascertained. This was 
found to fix the penalty of death by stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated: ‘lie that blas- 
phemeth the Name of the Lord, he shall surely 
l)e put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v.^^). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which w'as punish- 
able with <U‘ath at the hand of man, low’cr kinds 
(such as those referred to above) being left to the 
judgment of God. For ])Ost-Riblical Jewish usages 
see next article. 

3. In the New Testament — The oftbnee of blas- 

phemy is referred to freauently in the NT : in the^ 
case of the sin against tlie Holy Ghost (Mk 3^'^'*^*) ; 
in the case of the man whose sins were pronounced 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 9^, Lk 5^^), when the scribes 
accused Him of blas])hemy ; when the Jews de- 
clared the saying ‘ I and my Father are one ’ to 
Ixi blas])hemous (.In lO-^*'*-^); when Jesus declared 
Himself at His judgment (Mk 14^‘^) ; St. Steidien 
was accused of s])eaking ‘ blasphemous words 
against Moses and (xod ’ (Ac 6”) ; in Ac and 
18^* and Ro 2'*^ the Jews in their tuiii are accused 
of blasphemy ; in Ac 26’* St. J’aul accuses himself 
of making the Christians blasjiherne. The wnml 
oc(;urs five times in the Pastoral Epp. (1 Ti 1-^ G* ** 
and Tit 2® 3-), once in James (2"^), and nine times 
in the A]>ocaly[)se (2® 13** ® **• ** 17^). From 

these' j)assages it appears that any expression w^as 
considercel blas])hemous which was wratlifully, 
despitedully, or contem])tuously directed against 
Gon, His ()eing, or goodness, which arrogated His 
attributes for a creature, wdiich o[)posed a truth 
revealed })y Him, or opposed an institution of 
wliich He was the author. 

A. In Church history. — The feeling and the 
judgment expressed in tiiese passages ’were taken 
over by Christianity, and enforced, after its union 
w'ith the civil pow'cr, by temporal j)ains and 
pcmalties. The Novellae of Justinian (Ixxvii. 1) 
relate that some 

‘ used blasphemous expressions and swore by God, and so pro- 
voked Hun to an^er, and that it was enJoine<l on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearing 
by the hair, or by the head, and similar expressions ; for, seeing 
that blasphemies against men went not unpuniMhed, far less 
would hl.iHpheiines against (lod. If, in spite of this admonition, 
any one eoinmitted the ofTcnce of blasphemy, he was to suffer 


the extreme penalty of the law’ {Corp. Jur. Civ.^ ed. Scholl, 
1895, vol. iii. p. 382). 

In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the princi[ial authority for the punishment of 
hlasjmemy, the tem])oral power being called in, 
when requircil, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesiastical. Thus in a decree of Gregory IX. it 
is laid dow n that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in luiblic a blasphemous tongue against 
God, or any one of His saints, or, in special, against 
the Blessed Virgin, he shall be condemned by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 
seven Sundays, being on the last Sunday deprived 
of his shoes and outer clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In deftault he might he excommunicated 
and deprived of Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a fine by the temporal power (Dacret. Greg. IX, y 
lib. V. tit. 27, c. 2; Carp. Jar. Canon. y ed. Richtcr- 
Friedbcrg, ii. S30). 

Cliarlemagiic had already incorporated in the 
Ifiw of the Empire the Christian law against blas- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that (jod Himself was injured by blasphemy, and 
that He w^oiild visit the odence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older pagan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. liouis le 
Deboiinaire followed him with laws against blas- 
))hemy which inflicted the death jienalty. Philip 
Augustus fulminated n gainst those wdio swore : 
‘ Tete hlcue ! ’ * Corblcu ! ’ ‘ Vcntrehleu ! ’ ‘ Sang 
bleu!’ Ofl’enders, if noble, were to be fined; if 
roturierSy they were to he put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis oidered that oflcnders should 
he branded on the toreliead, and if they repc'ated 
the oflence, should have their tongue and lips 
pierced. With this agrees the ordinance of 
Henry III., which enacted that, for the first four 
oflcnces, a blasphemer should he committed to 
prison on hiead and w^ator ; for tlie fifth oflence, 
lie should have the under lip slit; for the sixth, 
he should have it so slit that his teeth were to 
he seen ; for the seventh, his tongue should be 
bored ; find for the eighth, he was to be put to 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the 15th 
cent, that blasphemy was most severely punished ; 
})ut from that date onwards the feeling has gradu- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can he injured by man’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is as an oflence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of blasphemy calls for 
a short notice. Delining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locvtio 1)( 0 itijuriasuy or, wdUi Suarez, as verham. 
'nutledictionisy ronvivii sen caninmeUae in DeuWy it 
divides it into ‘ immediate ’ wdien directed against 
God Himself, and ‘mediate’ wdion it attacks Him 
through His Woni, His Church, llis officers, sacra- 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 
‘ heretical ’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘ im- 
precative ’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘ abusive ’ {profmjsa). Materifilly, it is threefold : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His ; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what is His ; and (3) 
when it assigns to the creature what belongs to the 
(Creator — the first tw'o of w liich St. Thomas de- 
clares to 1)0 but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to he fi subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contrfidi(dory to charity ; nay, it is the greatest of 
all sins, seeing that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation in the will, and is aggravated by its 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by love and confession. 

5. As a crime. — It has lieen already stated that 
a milder judgement on bhispliemy has during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling wliicli finds expression in Lv 24*®. The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.D. 1656 we find, for instance, a poor mad 
Quaker, Janies Nayler, for allowing himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, sentenced by the House 
of Commons to be put in the pillory, whiijped from 
Westminster to the Old Exchange, again placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue Ixired, his fore- 
head branded with ‘B,* then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipped, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remain until rarliament should release him. 
Again, in 1812 an unhappy bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publishing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of Thomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord Ellenborough, in sen- 
tencing Eaton, did so on the express ground that 
‘the Christian religion is the law of the land, nnd 
must be protected as the law.’ It was held blas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1729 to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
defective, and His teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more inspired than any other book. 
In 1868, George Jacob Holyoake was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy — 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge : 
‘ I do not believe there is such a thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still sufficiently 
severe against blasphemy. ‘It is, indeed, still 
blasphemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 
‘ punishable at common law, scoffingly or ir- 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Christian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘if the 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may bo attacked without 
a person being guilty of blasphemous libel ’ (Lord 
Chief Justice (Coleridge). 

The net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on this, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
particular offence against the State. It is a crime 
against the peace and ^mod order of society ; it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable offence it 
is described by Blackstone to be ‘ denying the being 
or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane scofling at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt or ridicule’ 
(Stephen’s Commentaries^^, iv. 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards blasphemy as a sin, and 
iildiolds the Christian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an offence against the peace and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques- 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
authorities. In France the same i)ractical state 
of things prevails ; for, though its Code docs not 
prohibit blaspliemy as such, it yet prohibits it as 
an offence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment ; but the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and offence must actually 
have been caused {Deutsc/ies Rcivhsstrafgesetzhuchy 
§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
offender may suffer imprisonment for a term rang- 
ing from six months to ten years (lb, §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of blaspliemy 
is essentially the same as in England, being based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write : 

* We are far from what we oujfht to be if we do not think of 
Ood as posseflsinjf all thin^ffl, bestowing freely all things. Why 
do the gods bestow on us their bourity ? It is their nature to do 
80 . The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither inflict injury 


nor receive it. For to harm and to be harmed go together’ 
(^Ep. 96, ed Haase, 1873, iii. 307). 

To this it is only necessary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in- 
dictable and statutory offence is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common parlance, as 
is natural, a wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies {The Story of my Ileart'^y 1891, p. 125) 
writes : ‘ I believe all manner of asceticism to be the 
vilest blasphemy — blasphemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Buskin (Stones of Venice, I. i. 37) 
speaks of ‘ repre.sentations of Christian subjects 
W'hieh had become hlasphemous under the treat- 
ment of men like the Caracci ’ ; and llacon in Ins 
Advancement of Learning has the phrase * blas- 
phemy against learning.’ 

Litkraturk.— I n addition to authorities quoted, cf. art. 
‘Blasphemy* in HDD, EBi, JE, and Wetzer-Welte’s Kirch, 
Lex, ; G. M. Mackie, ‘ Blasphemy,’ in ExpT xx, (1009) 439 ; 
van Espen, luetccl. univ. ii. 266 ff. ; Jarcke, lldbch. des gem. 
deutsch. Strafrechts, ii. 27-40 \ for abnormal temptations to 
blasphemy, Alfonso M. de Liguori, Theol, Mor,, 1840, i. 4, n. 
121 ff. ; A. Koch, Moraltheol., 1006, p. 302 ff. ; Mishna, Sanh. 7. 6 
and 66a; Odgers, Libel and Slander 4^ 1905, pp. 446-465 ; 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal Law, 1883, p. 125 f ; Cobbett, 
State Trials, 1809 ff., v. 821 ff., xxxi. 931; St. Thom. Aq., 
Summa theolog. ii. ii. qu. 13, 14. W. F. CoBB. 

BLASPHEMY (Jowdsh). — All subsequent Jew- 
ish notions on the subject of blasphemy were 
derived, in their main principles, from the incident 
narrated in Lv In the course of that 

passage the general rule is enunciated (v.^®) : ‘ And 
no that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, ho 
shall surely uo put to death ; all the congregation 
shall certainly stone him : as well the stranger as 
the home born when he blasphemeth the name shall 
l)e put to death.’ Rabbinic trailitiou (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean tliat, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro- 
nounce the name of God, accompanied with dis- 
respect, the nature of which is not defined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even in worshij) 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exemplified in Psalms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
blasphemer who used the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to flagellation (Sanh, 
56a). The writer of Peritatcuchal scrolls was re- 
quired to place his mind in a devotional attitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in writing the name, 
the mistake w as irremediable, and the whole column 
on which the error occurred was withdrawn from 
nse (Soferim, ch. iv.). The name itself could not 
lie obliterated. The only individuals w ho lawfully 
utteicd the name were the piiests. The priestly 
benediction (Nii 6--'^) is introduced by the w'ords, 
‘ Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with the phrase, ‘And they shall \mi7nynume 
on the childieii of Israel.’ These commands, it 
Avas held, compelled the priests to utter the name 
as written, and made a substitute unlawful (Sota, 
31b ; Sifri on Nu 6'“^). It is recorded that sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
their disciples once in seven years (^iddushin, 71a). 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis- 
continued the pronunciation of theTetragrarnmaton 
in the blessing ( Yoma, 396 ; Mcnahoth, 1096). The 
high priest, liow'cver, continued to jiroiioimce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, amid tJie prostra- 
tions of the people (Mishii. Yoma iii. 8, etc. Ac- 
cording to the i’osefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttereu the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to utter the name of God was 
paralleled by a similar objection to hearing the name 
uttered. In tlio blaspliemy trial, as described in 
the Mishna (Sank, vii. 5), the witnesses w'ere not 
allowed to repeat the actual blasi)liemy in their 
evhlence against (he accused ; but when on fiprima 
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facie case the capital charge was proved, then before 
sentence of death was promulgated one of the wit- 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
with which the accused was charged. The judges 
rose to their feet and rent their garments — the 
statement of the Mishna thus fully confirms the 
report in Mt According to Josephus {Ant. 

IV. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Rabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise {^Ahocld zdrdy 
I8a ; Mishn. Sank. xi. 1. In the latter passage this 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
by any one who utters tlie Tetragrammaton). The 
Talmud asserts that the olleiice of blasphemy 
^eatly increased wlien the death i)eiialty for 
blasphemy was abolished with tlie loss of Jewish 
jurisdiction (see vol. i. p. 130’'. It may lie interest- 
ing to add that KJeazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daugfiter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sank. vii. 2; 'Falm. fol. 52 
a~b]. This the J'almud regards as having been the 
act of a Sadduce.an, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemy, we lind a strong abhorrence of every- 
thing which showed disrespect to the Deity. 
Rabbinic theology actually included blasphemy 
among the ofiences prohibited by natural law ; this 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
so forth [Sank. 56a]). Moreover, the stern moral 
denunciation of profaning the narne (Dtyn SiSn) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
najm came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
private insincerity, and of public disrespect for 
morality and religion. ‘For him who has com- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify ' ( Yormi, 
86a) — full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (cf. Scliechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology^ p. 329). Profaning the name was thus 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- 
ance sullices to atone (Fesikta Kahana^ 163^). 


In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held, 
ought to be excommunicated (liesponsa of Geonim^ 
ed. Muller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending his giixmGi\Xj[Shulhan Arukh^ 
Yoreh Deah, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the etliciency 
of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
usual to take any practical notice of the offence of 
blasphemy. Blasphemy in the older view had been 
an act of rebellion, parallel to Korah’s ; it was a 
‘ stretching out of the hand to the root* of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has shown itself as disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
ment. See IIekesv. I. Abrahams. 

BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan). — Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
convincing j)roofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to be put to 
deatJi as an apostate unless he is willing to repent 
(cf. art. Apostasy [Muhammadan]). All utter- 
ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for Allah to see and to hear 
everything, or that Allah cannot endure to all 
eternity, or that He is not one (wdhid)^ but only 
‘ one of three,* etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
also to be regarded in Islam as blasphemy. 

Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmis) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and institutions of Islam. For instance, 
they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 
however, put to death, but exjuates his offence 
by ta zir (a penalty det(‘rmined by the judge, 
according to circumstances). 

Th. W. Juynboll. 
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Buddhist.— See Arhat, Nirvana. 

Chinese (E. H. Parker), p. 672. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 675. 

BLESSEDNESS (Chinese). — i. Perhaps the 
best way of arriving at some preliminary notion of 
the conceptions of blessedness chexished by the 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily be 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how he 
fares, the stereotyped reply is : ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,* or ‘Tlianks to you.* In matters 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say : ‘ Thanks 
to Uie shade of my ancestors’ happiness, I am,’ 
etc. When two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the families to which 
the individuals immediately concerned belong, 

‘ have a predestination,* i,e, have some spiritual 
affinity which is continued from the anterior exist- 
ence into the present existence. The word yuan^ 
liere translated ‘ predestination,* >vas extended 
in later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the present life, and even in the 


DNESS. 

Greek and Roman.— See Chief Good. 

Hindu.— See Brahmanism. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 677. 

future life : its original moaning is a ‘ hem,’ ‘ collar,’ 
‘connecting thread*; hence a ‘reason,* ‘to follow 
up,’ ‘ to climb up.’ After the advent of Buddhism 
in the first century of our era, the old term yin- 
yuan^ or ‘ because clue,’ was adapted to the niddna, 
or ‘ causes and effects ’ connecting past existences 
with present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddh- 
ism^y 1888, p. 84); and so now in popular usage 
the Buddhist idea is usually connoted in the mind 
of the speaker or writer. But, none the less, the 
basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
ancestor- worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
elementary principles of which was that no happi- 
ness coula exist in this life unless the spirits of 
the dead were conciliated by living representa- 
tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In other 
words, blessedness can exist securely on earth 
only under the shadow or protection of the 
JSpiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
conversation with a stranger, and the interview 
develops sympathetic interests on both sides, one 
will say to the other: ‘We two have a yuan ' — 
meaning, ‘ it was already planned out before our 
birth that we should meet,* even if only to buy and 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend will 
often write to or hail another as * old generation 
elder brother,’ the more ordinary term neing ‘old 
brother’ simply. The addition of the woid sht, 
meaning ‘generation,’ ‘world,’ or ‘hereditary,’ 
(for it signifies all three), delicately suggests for 
the past a subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, through more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thus he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con- 
ceivable shape. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly a^de ; its denizens being subject 
to the same feelings and passions, and divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Hung-fan* (B.c. HOC), or ‘Great 
Plan,’ thus enumerates the ‘Five Blessednesses’: 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtue, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessedness in the present world is still found, after 
running an unbroken course of SOOO years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
wishes ‘a happy New Year,’ the reply is: ‘May 
you be promoted ; may you have sons ; may you 
live rich and distinguished days ! ’ On almost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 
festive times, may be seen the two words ‘ happi- 
ness ’ and ‘ (old) age.’ These two undoubtedly tahe 
premier rank among the Five Blessednesses in the 
Chinese mind : the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do with sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank 5 but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities 01 life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘kind acts,’ The ‘object achieved at death’ 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro- 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the family chain, or ‘ dying at the 
zenith of success,’ i,e, dying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved— a stock In^erial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. The ideal picture 
of Chinese h^piness has been best given in many 
shapes by 6 . E. Simon (once French Consul at Foo- 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little work. 
La CiU chinoisey published in the year 1890 : such 
pictures as he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi- 
tive districts of China, whither ‘ progress ’ has not 
penetrated. The grandest ideal of «3l blessedness 
IS ‘ five generations in one hall,’ i.e. great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, son, and grandson — 
if possible, each with his wife still living — all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly smoking 
their long metal pipes, giving advice, and sipping 
tea in tlie comfortable protected corners; the 
younger generations exposing themselves to the 
elements and doing the hard work ; all the males 
^sembling in the liall (or threshing-floor, accord- 
ing to season) for common meals ; idl the females 
decorously confining themselves to the ‘inner 
apartments ’ (often merely a curtained-off space) or 
secluded gardens ; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors* wants ; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individually is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In tne field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery 5 perhaps only the graves of an 

•See SBEy vol. xvi. p. 420 flP.; and Chavannes, M&moirea 
812^* 230-231 ; also Mayers, Chinese Readerf 
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off- branch are there; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged right and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant.’ In any case the 
book of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China. There 
is little luxury in the ideal Chinese life : no board^ 
floors ; no ceilings or papered walls ; no glass or 
linen; no expensive wines or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired oflicial may be, is what may be termed 
‘farm life.’ Plain cotton clothes; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables ; good plain cookery ; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
chests ; bedizenments for the women ; pigs, 
poultry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses) ; 
manure in heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters; stiff chairs or benches; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob- 
bery : age is the only ‘ quality ’ ; money counts 
not. Of late years newspapers nave been added to 
the modest store of ‘good books’; and (too often, 
alas I) so has opium been added to the mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, and tea of antiquity. (Tobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about A.D. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortable, healthy griininess may 
be said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life : 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, \vealth, peace, 
and death witn honour. But where does love of 
virtue come in ? Well , a good family is neighbourly, 
hospitable, and friendly ; even foreigners are courte- 
ously received as equals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil rumours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usually indistinguishable by strangers 
from free men) is a ^eat Chinese characteristic. 

I A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him ; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tress with that slave in a travelling boat; he is 
courteous to him in speech— so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
C/hinese trait : perhaps negative rather than posi- 
tive— not fussy solicitude, but negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical human 
needs. A country squire of the above descried 
type will associate with equals and inferiors at the 
temple— he does not mind much whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
own ancestral buildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or town 
belongs to one single family- name, or two fam By- 
names; the village temple consequently suffices 
for more general interests. Mandarins are not by 
any means all bad ; the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police harpies, who are unpaid, and ‘ live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is universal ; so 
long as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater- 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘arbitration’ in lieu of law. The elders 
may, as a rule, in council compound or hush up 
any crime but trecuson and parricide, so long as 
they agree, and so long as the mandarin has not 
the case officially brought before him. Religion 
in China is imored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely, especially if they are fairly educated 
men, are regarded as quite an inferior caste ; 
yet their services are conventionally sought even 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the liouae. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man pays the itinerant company. 

2. Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, w^e 
come to more general, if undefined, princijiles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
born in us, and as they are and ouglit to bo regu- 
lated by li. What this li — usually translated 
‘ rites ’ or ‘propriety ’ — is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally ; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Right as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid down by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that wliat the 
Chinese poets call the ‘ stinking oag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his fatlier, really 
comes ^iritually from the past life, where the 
souls 01 his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence hia own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth ; the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a diilbrent set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one ; the idea 
of ‘time* does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off postenty,’ 
which leaves ‘ uneasy ghosts ’ to wander about lor 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know ; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct atl’airs, whether as emperors, 
ollicials, freemen, or slaves ; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being with human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as a person ; or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven’ are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven’ and 
the ‘ Emperor Above’ are often convertible terms. 
There is out one life. Tlie ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended ; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless lie 
tends, and unless he secures legitimate bom or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 

Hence tlie ancestor must always be kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, be 
he ruler or ruled ; and the ancestor’s spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple ; nor will he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
li. Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting off 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former protigi or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house: the 
same thing, mutatxs mutandis^ for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 616 
B.C., Avhen the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
fliglit in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chtvan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘ I do not know wdiether it be that Heaven has 
abandoned tlie country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.’ It was necessary for a ruler— were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or wdiat not — 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
the fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, a surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
w ith the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off w ithout mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, but an estate, however insignificant, w^as 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by tlie 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor when they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifi(ies to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year B.c. 482 {2'so Chivariy cli. 48, p. 
20), when an official of Confucius’ vassal-State 
w^as detained in captivity by the semi -barbarous 
State lying to its south. Though the State in 
uestion w as ruled by the same family as the tlieii 
mperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even tlie 
Chinese rulers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordingly said, w^ell knowing 
this superstitious weakness : ‘ You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king ! ’ The device succeeefed. 

3 - It w^as manifestly considered doubtful wdiether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth ; for in B.C. 602 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 
in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said ; 
‘ If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury me where I can at least see my own native 
land.’ A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy’s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his owm slain 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated w ith : ‘ What 
does it matter if I bum their bones ? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of what goes on here, 
then w^e can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is well known, 
Confucius himself, whilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘nether’ world 
(as ^ve and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss sjiiritual beings, saying : ‘ We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our- 
selves with theories about the other.’ It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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was no word of any kind for ‘ religion * ; none for a 
ublic ‘ church ’ ; none for ‘ temple ’ or ‘ priest,’ as 
istinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 
Imperial worship ; always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of continuity, through ancestors and 
descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was Zi, the 
written character expressing which idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying ‘ spiritual 
being ’ or ‘ thcmis ’ as a radical notion, and * a 
sacrificial vessel ’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 
quently, in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
for blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need | 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin ; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
entered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was — and this only doubtfully 
or agnostically — supposed to be the same thing. 

4. It was reservea for the philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of Zt, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘ advanced’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify ‘religion’ or ‘faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which wore simply styled ‘ craft,’ ‘ scheme,’ or 
‘plan,’ Le, the plan of life, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Tao^ or 
‘ way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
Ju (still meaning ‘ Confucianists’) were tlie in- 
tellectuals of China, according to the li theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.C. H‘22-n.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined in one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 
government, social decency, war, and punishment. 
This was Tao» Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, so Ju took a narrower 
meaning wlien Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows ; 

‘ My ideal is a scries of small States with small populations. 
Let tiietn possess an army machine of moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and refrain from distant migrations. Then, though they 
will be possessed of boats and carts, there will be no one to ride 
in them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cuirasses, 
there will be no need for arraying them. Let the people revert 
to the old ^uipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride in their clothes, dwell In peace, and rejoice in their local 
customs. Each State would be within easy sight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking w'ould 
be heard across. The people of each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of intercourse with 
neighbouring States. 

* True w'ords are apt to be not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Good or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
wranglers are apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulate : so far as he uses his resources for others, he 
increases his own store ; so for as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 
and docs not injure ; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort* 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manicheeism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious enthusiasm which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

Litbraturb. — Oonfucius's Ch'unts^u^ or * Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed known as Tso Chwan ; Shu King, or * Book 
of History * ; Shxh King, or * Book of Ballads ’ ; Li At, or * Book 
of Rites’ ; and Tdo Teh King, the Taoist classic of Lao-tse— all 
translated in the SBE, E. H. PARKER. 

BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin- 
guished from happiness (q.v,), blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modern litera- 
ture the distinction is lamiliar ; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he writes, ‘There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness!’ 
(Sartor liesartus, 132). But it is one that goes 
back to pre-Christian ages ; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns us, seeing 
that the word ‘ blessedness^ in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and tliat ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. fxaKdpios, is 
to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was mode between ei/dalficov as ‘ happy’ 
and jjidKap or fiaKdpm as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the /ndKapes OeoL as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, 0dm, 
vi. 4C) ; the dead were the fidKapes Ovrjroi as ae- 
livered now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op, 14) ; the abodes of departed heroes w^ere the 
liaKdptjv vijaoL, the ‘islands of the blest’ (ib, 171). 
ec5af/xa;j', on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience the ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
guished from the higher term /xaKdpios (Aristotle, 
Eth, 1. X. 14). 

For the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, wliile fiaKdpiOi is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in the NT, evdal/xup is never found. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that to a 
Jewish mind €vdaLp,(jjv had come to be burdened 
with a sinister connotation. A ‘ demon ’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘genius* of the Greek im- 
agination, but an evil spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in tiie fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘ blessedness ’ alone is the appro- 
priate term. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not with Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To a pious Israelite of the earlier history, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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stituents of blessedness, which was saved from 
degenerating into a mere equivalence with pagan 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out* 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon riglit- 
eousness, and so wore associated with feelings of 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 73), 
and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the 
Exile, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove 
the best minds in Israel to look for blessedness 
elsewhere than in present prosperity. There were 
some pious hearts which, in the midst of trouble, 
were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the 
profound idea of a blessedness whicn consists in 
committing one’s way to Jahweh, in loving His 
Law, and numbly accepting His will (Ps 2^^ 
40^ 84®-^^ 112^ Iiab 3^^^-). But for the vast ma- 
jority the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, 
wliich came gradually through the prophetic teach- 
ing, of tlie great Messianic hope of a coming King- 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to bum. But 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had 
changed into a duskier dame, for men had come to 
think far less of spiritual benefits and obligations 
than of outward glory and material privilege. It 
was against this Jewish background that Christ 
appeared with His new doctrine of blessedness, 
wliich must bo determinative for all Christian 
ideas upon the subject. The locus classictis here is 
His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 5^’^^ Lk 
6^'**) ; but His teaching elsewhere serves to illu- 
minate the principles there laid down, which are 
further illustratea by the Apostolic elucidation 
and enforcement of ms words. 

I, In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience. 
In sotting forth Ilis doctrine regarding it, »^us 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes 
Jahweh his trust, while at the same time He re- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- 
sessing the Kingdom] of heaven (5’' ; and that 

Divine Kin^jdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be 
sought within the heart (Lk 17^'-) : it is a kingdom, 
St. Paul explains, of righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Bo 14^^). In tne Fourth 
Gospel we have further light upon the true essence 
of tne Christian summum honurriy when * eternal 
life’ appears as the constant equivalent for the 
Synoptic ‘kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal 
life is described as the result of knowing the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent 
(Jn 17®), i,e, of knowing the Father through the 
Son (14®^-). It is in the richness and intimacy of 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those holy men of 
old had discovered the blessedness of trusting in 
the God of Jeshunin, of realizing that the eternal 
God was their refime, and that underneath were the 
everlasting arms (Dt 33^^*) ; but they did not know 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our 
God and Father, that the essence of Christian 
blessedness lies. 


2. But, while spirituality is the inmost quality 

of Christian blessedness, natural blesaiMs are not 
excluded from its scope and content. There was 
nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ’s teaching upon 
this subject, though traces of a leaning in tnat 
direction appear in the writings of St. Paul, e,g, 
in some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
71. 8 . ct. Eph 6“®^*)* Unquestionably Jesus 
put spiritual goods above everything else, and 
taught that to these all natural desires and affec- 
tions and all concern for earthly benefits must be 
subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
of utter sacrifice (Mt 16®®, Lk 14®®). But He 
freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
that are naturally desirable, and their right to 
a place in any ideal of blessedness. He aid not 
frown upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 
but showea again and again His own appreciation 
and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
nature (Mt He gave the sanction of His 

presence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt 11^®, 
Lk 5®®^, Jn 2® 12®), He saw in the work of field and 
house and market fitting types of the things of the 
Kingdom of heaven (Mt 25^®®^*, Mk 4®®^*, Lk 13®^), 
He set forth marriage as the ideal relationship 
between the sexes (Mt 19^*), and delighted in the 
charms of little children (18®®^* 19^®®^*). So also He 
taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 6^^ 
Lk 1 1®), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
these things (Mt 6®^^*)* St. Paul, who in his larger 
and more inspired moods breaks away from the 
limitations of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 
Christian experience between the earthly and the 
heavenly blessings, as Imving their common source 
in the Divine love, when he exclaims, ‘For all 
things are yours . . . and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3^^^- ; cf. Bo 8®®). 

3. Christian blessedness is a present reality. To 
the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
hand. But to both, the Kingdom with all its bless- 
ings still lay in the future— a hope and a promise, 
but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
tlie Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
was already present. ‘ Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ’ was tne first word and the last in that great 
charter of beatitude which He announced to His 
disciples (Mt 5®* ^”). And the Kingdom being come, 
its bless^ness is come, for the substance of that 
blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
already referred to, does not need to be postponed 
till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future world. 
At the heart of it there lies the present and im 
mediate assurance of God’s Fatherly love, blessing 
us with all spiritual blessings and daily loading us 
with earthly benefits as well (Mt 6”). And if 
some much-desired blessing are withheld, as often- 
times they are, God’s children know that it is He 
who withholds them, and that nothing can separate 
them from His love. The best gifts, at least those 
in which the very soul of blessedness lies, are not 
withheld from those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
in their sorrows (Mt 6^), satisfies their hunger for 
righteousness (v.®), crowms them with His mercy 
(v.’), grants them the vision of His face (v.®), calls 
them His children (v.®). And when men know and 
realize that God is their Father and that they are 
His children, the light of the eternal strikes with 
a redeeming and transforming power upon all the 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven b^in. 

4 . But Christian blessedness has its eschatological 
as^ct also, and looks to the future world for its 
perfect consummation, ‘Great,* said Jesus in the 
last Beatitude, ‘ is your reward in heaven * (Mt 6 '^ 
Lk 028) ; and probably the eschatological idea is 
the uppermost, thou^ not the only one, in the 
secona of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 6 ^). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly excluded. 
They are to be borne, it is true, witn a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt 5 ^^), and their fruitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to be lost sight of (Jn 16^' ®). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which they 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-truth 
only when ne named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the blessing 
of the New {Essay v.). Adversity is not presented 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end — the end being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a ]oy not in the pain itself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Ro 8 ^®, 
2 Co 4^’, He 4® 12 ^^* ^ 13^^). Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition (Eth, I. vi. 15, 16), 
and that calamities become disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
tlie liighest kind (I. xi. 14). Christianity assures 
us of true blessedness even here and now in a v^orld 
of sorrow and pain ; but it also has the promise of 
a ‘ perfect life ’ when no disturbing or depressing 
influences shall impede the energies of tlie soul, 
and when God ‘shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed 
away’ (Rev 2H). 

Litrraturb. — T itius, Die NT Lehre von der Sel%gkeit(lS95 f.); 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (1892), i. 184-266; Massie, in 
Expositor, let ser. ix. 845 ff., 459 fiP., x. 48flP. (1879): Newman 
Smyth, Chr, Ethics^ (1893), ch. ii. ; Votaw, in UDB, Ext. 
Vol. 14 fl.; Kahler. art. ‘ Seligkeit,* in PRm ; Fairbairn, City 
^<?od 8(1889), 817 fl.; Oehler, Theol, ofOT(Ena. tr. 1883), § 240 ; 
H. Schulte, AT Theol'i 1869, p. 870 f.; B. Weiss, Bibl Theol, 
of NT {EDft. tr. 1882-88), 144, 1490, 167d ; Boosset, Jesu 

Predigt inuirm OegsmaU zum JuderUum a892). 

J. C. Lambert. 

BLESSEDNESS (Mu^iammadan).— In Islam, 
even more than in Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine things tradition- 
ally handed down {naql) from the teachings of the 

n hets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
. y), there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration (Uhdm) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the wcUls, the ‘saints’ 
(lit. ‘friends, associates, of Allah’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘unveiling* (kcLshf)^ and is a direct, indi- 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
ari.^ing in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasonea, and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology, 


ahwdly ‘ states,* ‘ conditions,’ and pass from mere 
feelings of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
comes a ‘ passing away * {fand) &om the self and a 
union with Allah, which some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘ fusion of 
being’ (/tw^tl/), ‘identification ’ and ‘union ’ 

(umpil). If these terms bo used literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, but they can also 
be used carelessly as mere approximations to a 
description of the feeling of tne moment, and, at 
most, as equivalent to tawhld^ ‘ unifying,’ i.e. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and bliss is 'loajd^ which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect Thus 
it can be applied to the reacning and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also derived meanings which greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays. Thus wajd means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving,’ because these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘ experienced.* 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding* has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘ existence.* Mawjud 
means ‘ that which is found,’ and thence has be- 
come the normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent ; MxAwujudy which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘ finding,* has 
become the abstract ‘ existence.* 

Suoh double- and triple-meaning^ed sentences as the following 
thus became possible : — * Wajd [finding or ecstasy or love] is 
losing of wujud [existence or finding] in the mawjud [the 
existent or the found].* * He Is rested by means of his toajd, 
not by means of the mawjud in his wajd.* * He who in his wagd 
is in the presence of the maunud is absent through the wujud 
of the maujud from his wajd, and his wajd becomes a case of 
wujud, * * Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion ; then 
he who is mawjud in my wajd would cause me to lose the sight 
ot my wajd,* * Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is in 
wajd ; but wajd is lost in the presence of the Real ' {al-ljaqQ ; 
see Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
Musulmans/p, 1464 f.). The reality and nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, and the bliss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and aescriptions in 
Macdonald’s * Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JR AS tor 1901, 
pp. 195-262, 705-748, and for 1902, pp. 1-28, and his The 
Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Ohicago, 1900), ch. vi. 
to end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6 th Book of the 4th Division of 
al-Ghaz&lI’s Ihyd will probably suffice. (The 
Division is that of ‘ Saving Matters,’ and the Book 
‘The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,* in vol. ix. p. 644 to end, 
ed. of the Ihyd with the commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtadit, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a preface explaining how Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Him, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except what is its fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except between beings of the same kind 
or likeness. Tliese deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

But the whole Muslim community believes tliat 
the love of Allah is an ab^lute duty (fard). How, 
then, can it be non • existent or explained away 
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as meaning obedience? Obedience rather follows 
love. Further, the Qur’an (ii. 60, v. 69) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving Allah and His apostle more 
than aught else. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its prophet, the lovers of Allah 
will be summoned thus : ‘ Hither unto Allah, O ye 
Saints of His I ’ They will not be delayed for any 
judgment. ‘When tne believer knows his Lord^, 
he loves Him, and when he loves Him he turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.* 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the bdoved. That, 
however, is an error ; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefits him. Thirdly, 
he loves a thing for its own sake, not for any 
happiness that it brings ; but the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simjdy for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful. He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of different kinds, and is not 
sensuous only : beau^ of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the love^^and 
the beloved, and it suffices. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, his love can only imply defective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of Allah. The previously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said : ‘ Souls are armies divided into 
bands : those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Divine qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit {ruh)^ say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.”' Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviii. 72), ‘Then when I had formed him and 
blown into him of my spirit . . therefore the 
angels worshipped Adam. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘ We 
have made thee [David] a representative {fyiUfa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘Allah created Adam in his own form 
which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in anotner tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘ I was sick, and thou didst not visit me ’ ; 
to which Moses, ‘O my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit him : hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with him.’ This 
kinship comes to the surface only through super- 
erogatory acts of devotion (nawdfil), Allah has 
said in a tradition: ‘When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; ana when I love him, 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘ identification ’ (ittihud) and ‘ fusion of being ’ 
(Aw/w/)— both views being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

In the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,* 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,* ‘the light of faith.* 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things ; and in that is its delight, even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale, — the external senses, 
tiie inner apprehension, etc., — so does the delight 
in them. Or necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest aelight of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 
pre-occupies them so that neither the fear of the 
Fire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in this world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 

artakers, in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys. 

uch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it ; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule over the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the oppo.site is the case. 
There are two reasons for this : first, His invisi- 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicuous- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confused by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing (shauq) for Allah 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered in 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of Allah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories in the lives of saints about this love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures ? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qur’ftn (e,g. ii. 160, 222, 
V. 21, 59, Ixi. 4) and many traditions. ‘ Love ’ is 
a word applied first to human relationships, and 
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Becondly to Allah. But when words are so trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects prolit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means: (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah ; (2) the 
giving of power to the creature to draw near to 
Allah ; ana (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should be 
given the power to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawing near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lack in Allah. iTiese terms apply 
only to the creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can be told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allan. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs of that love are delight 
in the thought (dhij^r) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur’an. So the lover loves everything con- 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah. 

*So friendliness (ins), fear Q^auf)^ and lon^n^ {shauq) are 
amonff the effects of love ; only, these effects differ in the lover 
according to his contemplation, and according to what is pre- 
dominant in him at the time. Whenever gazing at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pinnacle 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis- 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude is called 
‘Monging,” and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there predominates in the lover Joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty tnus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereafter his heart rejoices in what it observes, 
and its rejoicing is called friendliness.** But if his contem- 
plation be of the Divine qualities of might and self-sufficing and 
lack of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre- 
hension, and his pain is called fear.’* So these states follow 
these observations, and the observations are due to causes which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.* 

• Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some- 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied all these things, and have said that they 
would involve that Allah is like to man (tashbih). 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
(ridd) of Allah on the part of man ; there could 
only be patience. All which is mere ignorance 
and a taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded by 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which readies so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays with Allah (inhisdt^ idldl). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story is added of a certain unknown negro saint. Barb, 
in the time of Moses. When rain failed the cnildren of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he — 
discovered to Moses by inspiration — procured it at once by a 
praver full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 
Moses * He makes me laugh thrice every day.* It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind he does it. 

Next,^ being well pleased {ridd) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to him only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or in 
the aitterent trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that ridd 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect ridd 
meant to abandon prayer and to keep silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking tnem. 

But many passages in the Qur’an (v. 19, ix. 73, 
101, Iv. 60, iviii. 22, xcviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him ; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paraaise itself. .So, too, 
there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; but created things cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recognized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels m search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to bear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
so with the love of Allah. 

One said : * If He were to make me a bridge over Hell, that 
the creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill Hell with me in expiation of His oath * and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love that as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well pleased with it as coming from His 
oath. That is the stage I have reached of being well pleased 
with Him.* Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer (du'd) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur’an, e,g. xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, X. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv. 143, v. 66, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite (mundjiq)^ 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accepts it and makes it his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislikcj 
at once. When one who is our eneiny ^d the 
enemy of our enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 

* An allusion to several passages in the Qur*&n jyii. 17, xl. 
120, xxxii. 18, xxxviii. 86) in which Allah threatens to fill Hell 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-Asliarl’s doctrine of iktisdb^ 
‘acceptance.’ Al-Ghazall then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem v/ith a long illustration whicn 
need not be reproduced here. It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a believer, in fieeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
will of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent — the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
would rather live that he may serve his Master, or 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage). — z. Introduction.— The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one ; in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re-visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re>bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictory ideas, may also result 
from the fact that it is orten thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a different 
rdle is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. Vhe 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will be discussed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured inortals. ^ Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
grave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life — there will be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food ; the huts will be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulfilled. What 
caused this transition can only be suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed w^lth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least — the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy — things would be better than 
on earth. Acain, it may have been thought that 
the gods woula be kinder to those who bad oWrved 


the man who says that he has no choice, but will 
be well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

Litbraturb.— A ll books on ^ufiism contain soma material for 
this subject. Scattered through The 1001 Nightt are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references (put the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone) : Asm, La Peicoloaia segHn Mohxdin Aben-aroLbi^ Paris, 
1906 (eitraot from vol. iii. of AoUe du xive Cong. Intern, d. 
Orient.) ; also ' Psicologia del ^xtasis en dos grandes mistioos 
musulmanes,* in Cultura Espailola^ Feb. 1906 ; Carra de Vaux, 
Oazali, Paris, 1902, p. 21811.; DI under ‘Love* and ‘Sufi*; 
MargoUoutn, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadir 
of Jilan,* in JRAS, for April, 1907, p. 267 ff. ; Merx, Idee u. 
Qrundlinien einer allgemeinen Geech. der Myetik, Heidelberg. 
1898 ; Nicholson, ‘ Historical Enquiry concerning. . . . Suflism,^ 
In JR AS for April, 1906, p. 303 ff. ; Palmer, Oriental Myeticism, 
Cambridge, 1867 ; Weir, ShaUehi qf Morocco, Edinburgh, 1904 ; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 
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BLESSING.— See CuBSiNQ and Blessing. 
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their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would be rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages— bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like — have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who obseive 
them are said to be approved by the gods. 'J'liis 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘good’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but in many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘ bad ’ are supposed to be 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion with a retributive system 
may have affected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. When we add te all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would be greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its capacity of enjoy- 
ment, would be more ample. while, then, tne 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after death was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which we occasionally 
meet with the idea that gods and men lived to- 

f ether or had free intercourse with each otlier, 
'hese may have suggested the idea that sucli a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will be with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There 
is also theoelief (expressed in many myths of the 
oririn of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappine^, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence tney will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the World, Fall). But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
onlv for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not always develop in these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
all a tame oopv of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadowy replica of the 
present. This is common amonr West African tribes, and is 
found also amonff the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually ue idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, it is an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth— frequently 
the east or west— or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probablv because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the olissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after a long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migi^ations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it ; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character ; or by myths telling of visits of the 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
return (see § 7). 

2. The lowest peoples. — We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of pre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mohuier of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be known (see MacCulloch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would * jump up 
white men * on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Roth, Abor. of Tas, 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes oeen 


exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other-world was found. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetufil re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen^*, 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life ‘ beyond the great 
water’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
438). 

This la a land like the earth, and is sometimes called * the gum- 
tree country,* but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than in this world ; 
and the spirim live there as they did on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met 1^ the auiM»-divinity iWamulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by the rays of the 
sotting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibirity by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 484 ff., 474 \JAI it. 269, xiii. 187 If., 
104). The tribes around the Gulf region believe in a happy life 
in YaZairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is * a good land, a nice 
place, fuU of beautiful, shady trees/ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is 
the stars, and the natives 1 
JAI xm. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, e&., is found among a few tribes. The 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the * good,* 
and those who show excellence in hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 498). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddy water (JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, tbougn the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of moru 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see Aborioimbs, | 1 ; Howitt, 504 ; JAI W, 268-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bulleniah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleanbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(l*arker. More Aust. Legeridary Tales, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that beneath 


It is usually thought of vaguely as beyond 
tivos have no dread of going there (Palmer, 


the earth is a jungle world (chaita^i), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
called jereg^lar-muf/u. But all souls will finally be 
re-united with their 8[)irits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will be unknown (Man, JAI xii. 161-2 ; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India^ Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the w icked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 


terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
for all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘a glorified “ Avilion,” 
on ‘‘ Island of Fruits,” from wdiich all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated’ 
(Skeat and Blagdeii, Pagan Paces of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1906, i. 13). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament into three tiers; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of tiie blest, filled with 
wild fruit-trees. Some of the trilies make the moon the * Island 
of Fruits,' which, in some songs, is preceded by a ‘ Garden of 
Flow'ers.* The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Amon^ the western Seinanjf the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for BOiils of B’hans (‘ inedicine-moir) ; all others, save the 
wicked, across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
palms {lb. 186-7, 207-8). All souls, accordin^j to the Sakai, are 
puriiled in the infernal regions by * Granny Langut,' after 
which they cross a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fall in ; the good &ally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (i&. 
239 fif.). Among the Jakun, the Dlandas think that in the Island 
of Fruits souls of the old become young ; there is no pain or 
sickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
in the moon ; it contains every kind of fruit-tree ; there is 
perpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
instruments. The good alone are admitted to it. According 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west and 
live in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its delicious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
unknown. Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
Red Land, a desolate region, but obtain food from Fruit Island 
(lb. 293, 298, 321 ; Jour, Ind. Archip. i. 325). 

The burial rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con- 
tinuance of life ; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariep there is a myth of a i)aradise called Too*ga 
wliither all go after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting ofl* a finger-joint (Clow, Nat. 
Races of S.A., 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
there is a land above the sky-vault where things 
go on as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
in a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters ; but whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky does not appear, though stars are the souls 
or eyes of the deaa. The rites of interment also 
show a strong belief in the souFs continuance 
(Hahn, Tsuni-qoam^ 1881, pp. 23,85, 105, 112 ff.; 
Fritsch, Eingeoorenen Sud’AfrikaSy llreslau, 1872, 
p. 338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions; (1) in a 
cold sky or over-world, with hills and valleys and 
a heaven ; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
a lake with plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a ])lace of cold and famine ; 
(2) in an underground domain of the god Torngar- 
suk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, with water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught without trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Various accounts ascribe different causes for the presence of 
souls in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perished at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. It it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards ; if not, upwards. A terrible ioumey to the under- 
ground region had to be undertaken, ana some souls perished 
on the way (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 189.3, p. 233 ff. ; Crantz, Gron- 
land, 1765, p. 268 ; Rink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1876, 
pp. 37, 42). 

3. Polynesia. — In Polynesia, while occasionally 
an abode of bliss for ail is met with, as in the 
Mitchell Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
heavens, or in Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
[Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted according to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
ranean other-world is frequently met with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
tooon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘ the water of life ’ 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged oecanie young. This 
region was a replica ot earth, but chiefs became 
itlars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord — an 
onour proudly anticipated by them before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 257 tf. ; Gill, Myths and 
Songs of S. Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death went to be 
eaten and annihilated by Mini. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Kongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens, 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves, 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki. This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
Tangaroa, the god of day. But in Raratonga 
warriors lived with Tiki underground, in a beautiiul 
region with shrubs and flowers of undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their having brought 
a suitable ottering (Gill, 18, 152 ft’., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afford sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Rohutn, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuous 
enjoyment was open to them. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Pmynesian Researched, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sandwich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under- 
ground paradise of Miru and Akea, while chiefs 
M^ere led by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Miru’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games ; in Ake«a’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Ratzel, Hist, of 
Mankind, 1897, i. 315 ; Ellis, i. 366 ; Jones, Sand- 
tnch Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Island there was an underground 
region called Maui, but their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
Island the common people went to a distant region 
of delights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed all 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
(JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51 ; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fruits when plucked were immediately re- 
placed ; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Reinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up or 
down, or remained near the body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is described by 
one writer, probably confusing it with the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, with constant calm, per- 

f >etual sunshine and gladness (Nicholls, JAI xv. 
1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N.Z., 
1854, ch. 7 , Maori Rel. and Myth, 1882, pp. 46 , 52 ; 
JAI xix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^ 
1855, pp. 103, 186, passim). 
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lletribution was not strictly ethical, hut ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Nanumea gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters ; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane^ the western 
paradise of Tamana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man^s rmatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated (ih, 294), In Pukapuka oi the 
Hervey Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences ; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, where they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
provided with a coco-nut escapea by a ruse from 
being eaten by Mini, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, where they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175). In Netherland 
Island, however, ‘souls of the honest, kind, and 
gentle went and lived in light in Heaven. The 
thief, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth* (Turner, 301). 

4 . Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians. — The 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other- world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe In simple continuance. 
The dead build houses and moke paddy fields ; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the living. But they can bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and UomeOf 1890, 1 . 213). Others, like the 
Sibuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
—thieves and great criminals — being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state— beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy — IS reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
houses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gat^ens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by a great wall, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a Kampong (Brooke, Ten Yeais in 
Sarawak, 1806, i. 65). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place paradise at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend it (Fryer, 
JAI xvi. [1886] 283; Ling Roth, i. 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world is on a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish ; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which grows a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
and line cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the >Vater of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing in the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all are free from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enloyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excluded from these enjoyments (Grabowsky, Inter. AE, ii. 
184 ff. ; Ling Roth, citing Schwaner, ii. pp clxx fP., cc). The 
Malanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations; but thc^e who had died a violent death 
had a separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Crespi^y. JAI v. 361 Various places were allotted to the 
souls in the belief of the Knyans, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who died a violent death and women dying 
in childbed mated in Long Jvlan. where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and all became rich. Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang, a land of plenty below the 
rivers, where all property lost in the waters became theirs. A 

g lace of wretchedness was reserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 
,0th, i. 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the ela^rate funeral cere- 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in different regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to alf, some- 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness ; friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures of life, the women cultivating and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N.O., 1892, 
p. 184 ; lladdon, FL, 1894, p. 818). In the western islands of 
Torres Straits the abode of the dead was in a mythic island 
called Kibu, where ghosts sat twittering on the tree-tops ; but 
those of the best men, greatest warriors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (lladdon, JAI xix. [1890] 318). In the eastern islands 
the spirit went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here every one was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899] 8; Rtp. 
Cambridge Exp, to Torres St., Cambridge, vi. [1908] 46, 128, 
252-3). The 0ema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy their 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dying a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 428). Other tribes entertain different ideas. Some 
think that all spirits live in Tauru, a glorious place here the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger is unknown. 
A similar western paradise called Raka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in N.G., 1883, 
p 169). In other districts the soul, or mbhs, goes underground, 
and must cross a great water by a ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If the soul has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the mbits falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and bring 
good or ill luck {Inter, AE, xiii. 47). 

Throughout Melanesia, while future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodiecl 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Uruz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached with difficulty. 

The people in the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough sliell-rnoney to offer to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tnigenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent to a bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, Mlol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans, 5rd Cor^. Hist, Rel. i. 84). 

In the Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Ysabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes in these island abodes ; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heard. In some coses the common ghosts turn into 
white ants' nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Codrington, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are held in 
other islands of the group. 

An underground world is believed In from the Torres Group 
to Fiji ; and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoi, The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi tor different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit a more pleasant region 
with flowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panoi, a good place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panoi contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happ.\ if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there— a 
man with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Codrington, 273-288). In Aneiteum (New 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, * (or 
good and for bad,' the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 
The former division is characterized by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 326). 

In Fiji the wav to the place of souls, Mbulu, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decide the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated ; all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, neat warriors 
especiiuly gaining his favour. In Mbulu punishments were 
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awarded to those who displeased the gods, those who had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Ucnce there were divisions in MbiUu, and 
of these Mburotu was the most Elysian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great Joy. A native song says, * Death is easy . • . death 
Is rest* (Williams, FiJi^ 1858, i. 243ff.X Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which cert^ mortids were admitted 
by privilege (vb. i. 114). 

5 . Africa.— An Elvsium conception is but slightly 
developed among the peoples of Africa, partly be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea of a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Bari, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others the belief 
in transmigration and re- incarnation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed in, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as great spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
important of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean place where all go, and where the dis- 
tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the Jaduo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Johnston, Uganda, 1902, ii. 779). 
Among the Nandi it Is held that all, good and bad, go under- 

f round (Hollis, Tram, Srd Cong, Hist. Rel., Oxford, 1908, i. 
7). With the Gallos, wood that has been burning a little Is put 
on the grave, and if it grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other-world (Macxlonald, A/rioana, 1882, L 229). 
The general belief of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
ground shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
■lave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
in a ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
there are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diimnution of strength or bodily waste. Among the Yoruba* 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-oku, ‘The Land of the Dead’ ; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandasi, * The Land of Ghosts * ; and the 
gener^ opinion of it is summed up in the proverb, * One day in 
this world is worth a year in Srahinandazi* (Kingsley, Travels 
in W.A., 1897. pp. 488, 678; Ellis, Tski-tpeaking Peif^Us, 1887. 
p 167 f., roruba-speaking Peoples, 1894, p. 127 ; Burton. DaAome, 
1864, ii. 166). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, thoug[h their notion of the locality of the 
spirit-world is vaguer — it is underground or all around. It is 
free from certain bodily limitations, and the rich-or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the awiri. Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land * beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and find a 
happy future, becoming white (Nassau, Fetichism in W.A,, 
1004, pp. 66flf., 287; Kingsley, 619; JAI xiiL [1884] 476). 
Much the same mav be said of ^e Elastem Bantus. All spirits 
li\e, but how employed or where no one knows (t/A/, 1892-3, 
xxii. 116>. The spirit-world is {^opled In much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf. Waitz, Anthrop,, Leipzig, 1860, ii. 426 [souls of good men go 
to Muluns^, among the Ba-Ngindoj), and that the spirits * go on 
high.’ Among the Boodei the souls go to Mlin^, a diyine 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead reUtives. 
Spirits are worshipped os gods, and have great influence on 
earthly aflairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, L 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAI xxv. 232). A more definite Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.W. Africa, in whose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (Magyar, dted by TylorS, ii. 77). The conceptions of tlie 
soathem Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaven or ‘goes home' (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
[1891] 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit-world, there are clear references to an 
undergroimd remon of spirits where Unkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, eta This belief is now 
much mingled with the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes. Even in this the differences or rank 
Ei e oontinued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (OaJlaway, Pel, oj the Amnzulu, ISSi, passim, 
A usrsery Tales 0 / the Zulus, 1868, i. 316 ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit-world underground. Some say that it has 
reen valleys and immortal speckled cattle — an Elysium idea— 
ut generally it is thought that the shades wander calmh' and 
•ilenuy, without Joy and without grief. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (C)asalis, 
Ijes Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268) 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. cit. ii. 832 ; Hollis, 807-8). Merker, however, 
statM that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti- 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees aio 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pain, 
or lfnx>ur, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers arc 
sent to a waterless waste (ZB xxxv. [1903] 736). 

Retributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes, 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls of 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Krus, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosman’s 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subject 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a Judgment of 
souls after death : the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slain or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death (U Anthropologie, Paris, iv. [1893] 434), and this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper Congo, who 
think that Longa, the nether world, is tenanted oy souls of the 
good (Weeks, FL xii. [1001] 184). It is not improbable that a 
belief In a future Jud^^ent is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W. Africa. 

6 . North American Indians. — While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e,g, the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division be- 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the hanpy state, 
others being debarred, t.e. those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul -journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient oflerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed offences against tribal law, 
and are a plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, BlacKfeet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of earthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would be 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. TIjc 
‘ happy hunting grounds^ were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or ‘ great spirit ^ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, * the hunter and the deer a shade.’ 
Generally it was thought to be in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with the 
Clallams, some N. Californian tribes, the Iroquois, 
and the Winnibagoes (NR iii. 522; Macfie, Van- 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448 ; Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois, 1851, p. 176; Schoolcraft, Ina, Tribes, 
Phuad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on a mountain (the Moiaves, 
NR iii. 626). The Navahos thought it was oelow 
the earth, whence men had once come forth. There 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty (NR iii. 528). 

Among many tribes bravery in war as well as 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine-men taimht that it was a recompense for 
success in life ((Jopeway, Ojibwa Nation, 1847, 
p. 32). Cowards and common people were debarred 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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auffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the beautiful heaven of (Juawteaht, un- 
troubled bv storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingclom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the Ojibwas and the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and warriors. The Ojibwas thought of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown ; the hunter obtained his prey with- 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, Ojebtoay Inds,^ 
1861, p. 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers ; all others were an- 
nihilated (Pinkerton, Voyages^ xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Muller, Amer. UrreltgioneUy 
Basel, 1855, p. 66 fF.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatoloOT of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwaids to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed llowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to tneir 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed w^ere also admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paraclise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those (lying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
perpetual summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
a ^oomy underground or northern region, was 
assigned to all who died from any otner cause 
(Reville, BeL of Mexico and Peru^ 1884; Sahagun, 
Hist, Gen. i passim). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical uistin(;tion according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Perc(?s and some 
Haidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
(JAI xxi. [1891] 17 ; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods {NB iii. 543), But some- 
times oflences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. Women 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- 
tribesmaTi were excluded from the Blackfeet para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition^ 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Delawares, were excluded 
from the abode of bliss {NB iii. 519 ; Jones, 
192-3; Brainerd, Life and Journal^ Edin. 1908, 
p. 503). We hear also among tlie Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
paradise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Eurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New Eng- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of their 
Elysium is descritod with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs It is a redon ol bright rivers, sunny slopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 



in the west (Gatlin, JV. Am. Ind. 1842, li. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaxche tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (N li iii. 64 1). But most typical of the Indian paradise is 
the description found in an Algonquin myth of a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bride. The 
path became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
lodge, where he had to leave his body ; his soul bounded through 
the shadow-world and crossed the lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now he reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 821). See also America. 

7. South American Indians.— Of the numerous 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
dillicult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy other-world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others, 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobiizhofl'er, Abipones, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may be said that, while the other-world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Muller, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Sy)ilHbury, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist, 
of Bel. i. 9i). Some tribes believed in a general 
place for all the dead ; others in a separate place 
for chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they Iiave been alleged, 
they may be traced to missionary iniluence. Tlie 
journey to the other-world was one of great danger 
and difficulty ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future nfe was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may be mentioned the Matacoa 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldnch, 
Las Camarcos Vir genes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, p. 12 ; 
Reclus, Vniv. Geog. xviii. 173]), the Bakairi, Calino, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122 ; D’Orbigny, 
Voy. dans VAmer. mirid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
[‘L’Homme Am6ricain’], 233 ; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The other-world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium. In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of soiourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruita of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
floweiy arbours of these l)eautiful valleys (Muller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in a pleasant 
wood full of sapuoaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martius, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed their naradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun, and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bliss (Poppig, Beise in Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p, 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where tlioir deities dwelt, and 
whither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle ana liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkncr, Pata- 
gonia, Heieford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 
heavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delights enjoyed to the 
full, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or possessed on earth. It was 
endowed with glorious huntine grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
which required no toil or labour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer- 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and their wives existed in beauty 
and youthfulness. Such were the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Ajuaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337,342, 347 ; Molina, Chili, Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72; Castelnau, Expedition dans les parties 
centrales de VAmtr,, IWis, 1850, ii. 314 ; Schom- 
burgk, Reisen, Leipzig, 1847, ii. 446 ; Ausland, 
1865, p. 338). Tlie Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor ^ ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, who thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martius, Znr 
Ethnog, Amer., Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave wpriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chicJia, where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op, at, 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their own 
land, abounding in delicious fiuits. There all their 
•wishes Avere fullilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, Avould become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thurn says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwellings, Avhile some 
hope to become white men or go to SKy-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came Sindians 
of Guiana, 1883, p, 35911’, ; llochefort. Isles An- 
tilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Pillau 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (lleclus. Prim, Folk, n.d., 105). Good- 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amba thought that after death those Avho had lived 
virtuously, i.e, Avho had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in beautiful gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait enla Terre 
du Bresil, La Rochelle, 1678, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chibchas, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 128). In the same 
way may be interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who * lived well * went to heaven ; 
of the Yaruros, that the good went to a place where 
they enjoyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, rich hunting grounds, and 
continuous feasts, and did no Avork, but spent the 
night in merry dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction between 
good and evil beyond the grave. While the bulk 
of the i)eople went to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise Avas the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas Avent to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were I 


received in the heavenly world of Haman Pacta, 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives and slaves who h^ been 
put to death with them (Miiller, 402-3 ; Prescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. 42). 

8. Sky-land. — Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other beings, often divine, above 
the sky. Man peopled the upper region, of Avhich 
the sky seemed to be the floor, Avith the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially Avas this the case 
when his Avorld of the dead was situated elscAvhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under Avorld of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful bein^ and of a nation of heavenly 
men ((>allaw«^, op, cit. 63, 11711’., 393 fF., Nursery 
Tales, i. 162, 316). Agnin, as the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all tliese 
form means by which Sky -land can be i cached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or may be reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, etc. There is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432 ; Blkst, Abode 
OF THE [Slavonic] ; Bridge). Medicine - men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some ot 
these means or by a bodily or sjurit flight, just as 
they also claim the poAver of visiting the Avorld 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen^ 629; IIoAvitt, 388, 391). 
In one case, Avhen the floAvers Avithered because 
Baianiai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and Avere carried to the sky, Avliere they 
Avere allowed to carry oil’ the fadeless (loAvers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, MoreAust, Legend, Tales, 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the loAvcr culture. 

In a Melanesian instance, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun’s children to make Are and cook (Codrinj^- 
ton, 366). An earthly son of Tui Langa, kinjf of the skv, went 
thither by a magic tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods {FLJ v, 2.')6). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels its people to give him 
shoots of taro, *ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura, in a Dayak myth, climbs to the 
Pleiades by a magic tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Ling Roth, op. cit, i. 307). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, the hero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly in its course (UF 430 flf. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heaven {19 RBEW 252, 436, 440). 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell Avith her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither ; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remaining there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey, Polynes. Myth,, 1908, p. 42, Codrington, 897; 
Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind, "^1075, 346), while the idea recurs 
in European and other variants of the Swan-maiden cycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming immortal (Grey, op, cit, 68 ; Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, p. 250 [Algonquin); 
Cole, 1 A, 1876 [Santal] ; Brett, Legends , , ,cj British Guiana, 
n.d., 29). 

These stories may be compared with another large group in 
which visits to the world of the dead are pttid to obtain a boon, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or fairy 
region {CF 45, 438). 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dAvelt together on eartli or in lieaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky A^-^as easily accom- 
plished by some of the means already mentioned. 
But this at last came to an end, and the means of 
intercourse Avas broken off (see Fall, § ii. 3 and 18 ). 

Thus the Eskimos, the Voguls, and the Hurons have myths of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op. cit. 
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259 if.; Lang i. 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
of a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brin ton, American Ilero-MythB^ Philad. 1882, p. 64). In other 
cases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor- 
tality {Tongan [Mariner, li. 116] Cingalese [Forbes-Leslie, Early 
Races t Edin. 1866, i. 177] ; Uganda [Johnston, ii. 704] ; Fanii 
[Smith, Nouveau Voyage de Quin^e^ 1744. il. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident {Negroes [Ratzel, ii. 864] ; 
Caribs, etc. [Im Thum, 877 ; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly S. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Casalis, 254. 261 ; M 
1 . 226 ; Knortz, Aus dem Wigwam ; CF^'p, 447; 9RBEW^p, 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to go after death. Intercourse with the sky-land being 
broken off through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exemi^ifled in myths from Australia, Polynesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Qillen *>, 628 ; Turner, 199 ; Kingsley, op, 
cit, 607). Of. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
the people of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, flowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
young, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
happy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia^ 1898, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky-land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 250). 

9. Keviewmg these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at lca.st sensuous. A sugges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
the gods was comparatively well developed. 

LriKRATiiKK.— In addition to the works cited, BoeTylor®, chs. 
12, 13 ; R. M. Dorman, Oriain of Primitive Supersiiitom^ Phil- 
adelphia, 1881: Koch, Inter, AE^ Supplement, Leyden, xiii. 
[1900], ‘Zum Aniinismus der Sudamerikanischen fndianer"; 
E. L. Moon Conard, RlfRx\i\. [1900] 244 ff., * Id^esdes Indiens 
Algonquins relatives k la vie d*outre-tombe.* 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).— From 
an ortliodox Buddhist point of view * it must be said 
that the onlv ‘ blessed' are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirvftna. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life {i.e. 
who possess nirvana-on -earth [see artt. AlillATt 
and JIVANMUKTA])— this is Little Vehicle ; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘ vow ’ of becoming 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘giving^ 
and of saving creatures — a joy more pleasing than 
IS the savour of nirvana itself (see art. liODHi- 
SATTVA) — that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle. — The ‘heavens’ of the Little 
Vehicle have ])Con, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root, is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘exist- 
ence ’ whatever can be ahsolxitclv happy. Such, it 
appears to the present writer, is the real significance 
of the Buddhist pessimism— a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. PESSIMISM). 

Like Aupanishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (i.e. 
Buddhist monks, hhihsns, not laymen, updsakas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they press on the road 
(mdrr/a, pratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 

* The reader Is aware that this expression always involves 
subjective appreciation. 

t Arhats are styled visuddhideva^ ‘purity gods’ ; contrasted 
with king^, sammutideva, * opinioii-grods,* and gods, upapatti- 
deva, ‘ born gods ‘ (Vibhahga, p. 422). 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the ‘ wheel 
of transmiCTations ' (dkavacAaira). The brute 
creation itsmf is not devoid of a^eeable sensations ; 
men are sometimes at ease ; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power 01 the gods. 
Monks (hhik^) think that tiiey have to strive for 

theless, as is clear from X^oka's lapida^ sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddhists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds in 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to be re-born as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
hell) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions : abstinence from desire and from 
SiCtion (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not gocis, can enter the path of release. 

It must be borne in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is produced by mixed actions, ‘black* and 
‘white*); (2) sensual pleasures always turn to 
suflering ; (3) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
(i.e. who has enteied the stream of release, srota- 
dpanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

I. Amongst men, two categories arc worth 
noticing ; (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvipa, Auttarakaiirava [see art. 
Hyperboreans]);* (6) the ‘wheel-kings,* t or uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakravartin)^ who embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
— as it is forcibly said by the scholiasts, — but pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and po>\ ers, although 
they live on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘ marks * (InJc^ana) of 
the ‘ great beings * (ma/idpuru^a, ‘ great man,* 
‘ great male * — a name of Vi§nu) ; they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents,! have suc- 
cessful wars with goblins of all kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘ seven 
treasuies* (elej)hant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.); 
they reira with justice, but not without kingly 
pricle. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (although they live for centuries !) and of 

* The analog between the H 3 q)erhoreana and the * men of the 
Northern eontineiit ' has been pointed out b} Sp. Hardy (Manual 
of JJudhisjn, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlasting youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, living from the Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
VI man, etc.), the Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature* 
(prakxtxiila) \ they ‘have all things In common, and have no 
private rights ’ ; they do not coniniit bad actions (akuialakar- 
mapatha)^ but do not free theniselves from ‘thirst relative to 
agreeable ohlects * (kdmdvachari tmd) ; there is no ‘restraint ’ 
(sarhvara), because there is no ‘ rule ’ (sdsana). Therefore there 
18 no entrance on the Path of release ; and Bodhisattvas are not 
born there (Abhidharxnakoiavgdkhyd. Itdyidtiya suttaata 
[Orimblot, p. 836J ; Mahdvastu, i. 103 ; wassilieff, Buddhismus, 
p. 248). 

t On the Chakravartina see Mahasudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi. 238 ; Senart, Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha; 
Divydvadana, pp. 210-224 : the standard text (Chinese sources) 
Is named by Takakusu, JPTS, 1906, p. 117. The Chakravartlns 
have a place in the scholastic tlieory of the ‘stages of a Bodhi- 
sattva '(see art. Boi)iiiriATrvA)[the Sik^dsamuchchaya states that 
they ‘ save the beings’ (p. 175, 10)J. W. Hopkins, like Kd. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of an universal monarch is 
po8t-A4okan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. .396, 
n. 2). 

X But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartina cannot coexist. Like 
Bodhisattvas, they enter their mother’s womb with full con- 
eciouaness. 
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entering the path of salvation,* Such is not the 
case with the Hyperboreans and the gods. 

2. The various schools differ, however, on this 
last point, — conflicts of scholastic views are the 
crux of Buddhist d^ma,— but the common opinion 
is that there is no vrahmacharya (‘ chastity,^ * life 
of holiness’) amongst gods.f Heavenly beings do 
not forget that tliey owe their actual ^promotion 
to godship’ to former good deeds, and their 
‘ morality ^ is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions. t But, being re-bom for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suffering — which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we say, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an easy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their htmpiness will come 
to an end when the treasure of merits shall be 
exhausted ; and they are therefore troubled by 
anxiety (parindmaduhkhatd) § — the more so that, 
owing to the mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may be re-bom as a beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(see art. Karma). 

Gods are of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish ; (1) Sensual heavens (kd7nadhdtu)f 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gramadharma^ ‘ rural practice,’ * secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiling at one 
another, etc. || On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. Cosmology (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens (rvpadlidtu)^ inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment ; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (3) Non-material heavens (artlpya^ 
dhdtu)y with four stages of perfection ; it is difficult 
to say if they ought to be understood as ‘ abodes’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 

radual loss of consciousness. Like the ‘ material 

eavens,’ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who hfUve not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the * non -material ’ 
worlds, before merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms— which have only been ‘ Buddhized’ 
a little— are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. Dhyana), 

II. Great Vehicle. — The piety of the so-called 
‘new* Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vaisnavite abodes IT of the 

* See MahdsudagsanastUta, 

t See Kathavatthu, i. 3, iii. 10 ; Rockhill, Life of Buddha, 
p. 191 ; Wassilieff, Buddhismns, pp. 247. 266 ; Abhtdharmako^a ; 
cf. Mxlinda, tr. by Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. p. 81. A future 
Buddha is never re-born in one of the highest heavens 
jhima, 1 . 82), as their inhabitants are ‘ fixed ’ {niyata) for the 
‘ nirvaiia of Arhats.* On the salvation of gods, cf. * Ved&nta,’ 
SBE xxxviH. 457. 

X Literally ; ‘ The roots of merit cannot be broken, as It hap- 
pens, for men,’ because they are firm believers in karma, 

I On the ‘suffering’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, Nag&r- 
^na’s Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wentel, JPTS, 1886, p. 27, and 
KarundpwijL^^rika (BTS), p. 24 fl. 

II A good summary will be found in Sp. Hardy, Manxial ; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observing that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vedic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of ISakyamuni, re-born 
as a male deity. It would be impious to suppose that his retinue 
indulge in sensual pleasures 1 

11 Amongst Vai^pavite paradises, the Cow-world (goloka) and 
the Vaikun\ha—a kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
H^Tierboreans) or on the eastern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the lieavcn of Indra and the Thirty -three)— are more celebrated 
in later times than the Svetadvipa, * the white island ’ — ‘ a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk ’ (Barth, Religions, p. 193), well known from the Mahd- 
bhdraia, inhabited by monotheistic saints very like the future 


Blessed. The happiness is now of a purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast with the evargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which ore the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 
aradise is the Tw^Va-heaven (the realm inhabited 
y the gods Tu^tas, * the satisfied ones *), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
()uring their last existence but one. There reigned 
Sakyamuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth ; there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour.* But, as a rule, ‘paradises’ 
are not a part of our world {lokadhdtu), as is the 
Tu^ta, but special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who nave at last realized their ‘ vow ’ of 
creating worlds free from suffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. CoSMOaONY [Bud- 
dhist]),! hut in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit (sahalokadhdtu) the most celebrated are : 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘ Master of remedies,’ 
the ‘ Healing Teacher *) ; t and especially (2) the 
‘ Happy [universe],’ Sukhdvatl [lokadMtu], of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Aiiiitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahasthamaprapta and Avalokitesvara (see art. 
Avalokite^vaRA). To be accurate, the ‘ Happy 
universe* is not an everlasting paradise. Trie 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhahood ; Ami- 
tabha’s heaven is a blissful purgatory and a school, 
not only a place of retribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhdvatl, as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vaisnavite 
paradise.§ 

We have few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amit&bha’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modern, 

Bodhisattvas of Amitfibha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours (rasa) of devo- 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op, cit, p. 225). It is not difficult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cf. artt. Avalokitb6vara and Mahayana). 

* Mention of Maitreya as the next Buddha, the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas S&kyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in the Pali Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, 5th Germ, ed., p. 164)— a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, %,e, ‘orthodox 
Buddhists,’ aspire to be bom in bis kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddhce), Both forms of Maitreya’s worship are 
freauent in Chinese sources (Pilgrims ; the later is canonic in 
eoclesiastical professions: ‘to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-Flower-Tree,* Chavannes, JA, 1908, i. 506), and, to- 

g ether with iconographic evidences (images of Maitreya ; see 
irunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tu^ita heaven. See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Hiouen-Thsangjp, 345 (wanting in Beal’s Records, but see his 
Buddhism in China, p. 112, London, S.P.C.K. 1884); I-Tsing, 
Religieux iminents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Foucher, 
Art qr6co-b<mddhiqu$ du Qandhdra, i. 285 (tufitak&yas 
varabnavana:s*th6De8t abode’), Paris, 1906. 

t Every future Buddha aims at possessing (i.e, creating by his 
exertion) a Happy Universe, ‘free from baa destinies,^ i.e. in- 
habited by saints, gods, and men ; see A^^aadhasrikd, p. 382 
{apdyapariituddhx). 

t See Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 235 (London, 1880). 

§ The earliest documents are the Sukhdvativyuha, the Sutra 
of Amitdyus {SBE, vol. xlix.), and the SaddhartnapuxLdarika 
(see art. Avalokitbsyara, p. 268b note ^ and note ; also Beal, 
Catena, p. 878). N&giriuna (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, ii. p. 205) and A^vagho^ (Suzuki, Awakening 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach re-birth in Sukh&vati. 
^ere is no reference to this paradise in the books of the Little 
Vehicle : the mention in Mandvastu, iii. 462, 10, is from the 
colophon ; see Rhys Davids, JR AS, 1898, p. 428. A Japanese 
picture is found in Orunwedel-Bui^ess, BuMhist Art, p, 176 ; see 
196, 1. 4, and Qrunwedel. Mythothgie der Buddhi8mus{Le\pz\e, 
900). p. 118. Sukhkvati (also Sukh&kara [Lotus, SBE, vol. xxi. 
ch. xxiv. 80]) has been compared with the Western paradises of 
the Brahmanio literature (Sukhft, Nimlocani), by Max Muller 
{SBE, vol. xlix. p. xxii), and with the Insulce Fortunatce and 
the Gardens of the Hesi^rldes, by Kem {Lotus, loe, dt,). 
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have much to say about Amitabha’s sects, monks 
and lOTmen ; the pious death of the adepts, led to 
the West by angels or Bodhisattvas ; the prayers 
for the deaa, etc.* 

Litbraturb.— T he literature is contained in the article. 

Louis de la Vall^e Poussin. 
BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).— The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see Celts, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other-world, or 
Elysium, which, as will be seen, was not neces- 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

1. Names of the Celtic Elysium.— These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this happy land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘ the Great TIain ’ ; 
Mag Mell, ‘the Pleasant Plain ’ ; Tlr n’ Aill, ‘the 
Other World ’ ; Tir na nOg, ‘ the Land of Youth ’ ; 
Tir Sorcha, ‘ the Shining Land ’ ; Tir na mBeo, 
‘the Land of the Living*; Tfr Taimgiri, ‘the 
Land of Promise ’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tlr fa Tonn, ‘ Land under Waves,* 
I-Bresail, ‘ the Land of Bresal,* and ‘ the Isle of | 
the Men of Falga,* which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Falga is an old name for the ! 
Isle of Man (‘Rennes Dindaenchas,* JiCel xv. 449), | 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
spears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
Groidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as *par excellence 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other- world* (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran^ 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Cdchulainn’s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered as the Other-world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § 6/). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
— Some of these titles show that Elysium was 
regarded from different points of view ; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
that there were at least two other aspects : it 
might be located in the sid or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
a mist. Reserving a consideration of these differ- 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other-world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Ciichulainn, some to 
the Ossianic cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish palfleography, out there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a neater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘ Voyage of Bran * (found 
fragmentarily in the 11th cent. Book of the Dun 
Cow [ = Xf7], and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy, of Bran'^ tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, its freedom from 
pain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
IS one of thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells with thousands of ‘motley 
women.* Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comr^es, his meeting with Man- 

* See J. J. M. de Qroot, Sectarianism, and Religious Persecu- 
tion in China (Amsterdam, 1004). The Kdra’t}4^yyuha has some 
fine theories on the death of the pious (see art. Adibuddha). 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of his men 
remained, his coming to tne Land of Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning from the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran from his 
boat told of his wanderings, and then disappeared 
for ever (the tale of ‘Oisin in Tfr na nOg’ [see 
Feinn Cycle, § 5] has several points of resem- 
blance to ‘ Bran,’ especially in the fate which over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the story of ‘Ciichu- 
lainn’s Sickness* (found in LU) relates the tem- 
porary union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 
deserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister’s 
husband Labraid against his enemies in Mag Mell. 
Ciichulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature of 
the Other-world, where Labraid lives in an island 
frequented by troops of women, its different trees 
witn marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhaust- 
ible vat of mead. It is readied with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Ciicnulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns (LU 
43 ff. ; Windisch, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
i. 205 ff. ; Leahy, Heroic Romances^ London, 1905, 
i. ; D’Arbois, Gours de Litt. Celt.y Paris, 1892, v. 
170 f.)* Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called ^rf-folk, 
i.e. they are of the sidy or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from his 
own land (i.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand. Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the sidCy is described in terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who sullor defeat at (Jdchu- 
laiun’s hands. 

In the Ossianic cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
Promise over sea, where Diarmaid had been nurtured 
by Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘ Gilla 
Dacker’ (see Joyce, Old Celt, RomanceSy London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Echtra 
Condla* (LU 120*; Windisch, Irische Gram,., 
Leipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
son of Conn, king of Ireland (A.D. 122-1.57), is 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Mell. Her people dwell in a sidy or mound, 
and are called Ats sidCy ‘men of the mound.* 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ing him an apple which supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, vffio has been filled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the ^nd of^ Joy where d\yell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his amid 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

(6) Tir fa TonUy ‘ Land under Waves,* occurs 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegaire 
mao Crimthainn (Book of LismorCy 16th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelicay 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the sid appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their lielp against his enemies, whose chief Goll 
has abducted his wife. Laegaire and 60 men dive 
into the Loch with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvellous music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the siddoWi attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the and remain in the 

land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived amo^ their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Tlr fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
implored to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tlr 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as in the tale of Cdchulainn, are at war (see 
for another account of Tlr fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘Gilla Dacker* 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The sid world pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11 th 
cent. MS LU, Mider, having discovered his divine 
consort Etain in her re- birth as a mortal, married 
to kinff Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain ner by describing Mag M 6 r, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
Hies away with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid finally discovers Mider’s under- 
ground sid. Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife (LU 129; /r. Texte, i. 113 ff.). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tuatiia D 6 Danann, were livinff in underground sid^ 
in which they finally became the fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid^ 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in definite places on Irish soil. 

(d) ‘ The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt ’ (found 
in 1 4th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con- 
nected with a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other- world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
bearing nine apples of gold which, whenlhaken, 
made sweetest music, appeared to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this branch whose music dispelled 
all sorrow, but for it he had to ^ve up wife, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, tnrough which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
him hospital ity. These proved to be Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third qjuarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his wife and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke in pieces when a 
lie was told, but became whole again when a true 
word was spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup felj in pieces. ^ Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arbois, ii. 326; 
Windisch, Ir. Texte, iii. 1 , 183). Cf. also *Baile 
an Scail ’ (O’Curry, MS Mai., Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain where 
he reveals himself as the god Lim, and where 
^pears also a woman called ‘ the Sovereignty of 
Enn.’ Beside the palace is a golden tree. This 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 


that the Tuatha D4 Danann first appeared in 
Ireland. 

3. Various aspects of the Brythonic Elysium.— 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means ‘an abyss,’ ‘the state of 
the dead,’ ‘hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, Welsh Diet. 
S.V.). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
wfn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffern. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found— a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired by 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7 ), while it is 
of great beauty, and its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earliest reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mahinog., Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pwyll, who defeats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to be conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing Pwyll’s kingdom. 

(b) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidi (‘the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the Ille Tournoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Marchen), about which are ‘ ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached by a long voyage. 
It is ‘known to Manawydan (Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ‘ Caer of Defence ’ is 
beneath ‘ the ocean’s wave ’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is ‘ an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron, ‘ the cauldron of the chief of 
Annwfn,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the property of 
the people of a water-world in the maoinogion 
(see 1 6 /). 

(c) Finally, the description of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonbury, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds, completes the 
identification witli the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it ; it is blessed wdth eternal spring, and 
with fruit and flowers which require no husband- 
man’s labour ; it is the land of eternal youth 
un visited by death or disease. It possesses a reqia 
virgo, more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chretien, 
Erec, 1933-1939 ; Geoffrey, Vita Merlini, 41 ; San 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 

The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury ia probably 
TOst-paffan (Loth, ii. 215, 264, 860), while the names applied to 
Glastonbury — ^Avallon, Insula Pomonumt Insula vitrea — may 
be primitive names of the island Elysium. William of Malmes- 
bury {ds Ant. Glaston. Ecol.) says that Ins^Ua Pomonum is a 
translation of a native name. Insula Avalloniae, which he 
connects with the Brythonic avaUa, * apples,’ because Olaetenig 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
been connect^ with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysium. But he also suggests that it may have 
been derived from a certain Avalloc, wno lived there with his 
daughters. This Avalloc is evidently the same as the Rex 
Avallon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marts, 426). He may therefore 
have been a mythical lora of the Other- world, and his daughters 
would correspond to the maidens of the isle (see Rhys, Arth, 
Legend^ 336). He also derives Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Qlastenig, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (* Glass- 
island ’). This name re-appears in the passage cited from | 
Chretien, In the form, * Tisle de volrre.* Giraldus {Spec, EoeUs. 
ii. 0) explains the name from the gla^ waters which sur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see in it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlin^s glass house, Triads, iii. 10; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthur, Merlin, 680^ and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, f 13 ; the glass bower of Etam (Celts, $ 5), and the 
glass mountains of Teutonicmy thology and folk-tale). 

4. Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception.— 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see Ages of the World, Fall). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well as his acute 
sense of the misery of his earthly existence may 
have led him to believe that this nappy state still 
existed somewhere in distant s^ce as did the 
(rolden Age in distant time. WTierever it was, 
it held endless joys ; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
germ of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many mythologies as well as the Celtic ; but with 
the Celtic people, noetic, imaginative, sensuous, 
yet spiritual, it toolc forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the aead ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercourse with the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no more 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. Tt was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might be. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5 ). In Ireland it was held 
that after the conquest of the Tuatha D 6 Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they had retired within 
the hills or mounds (sid). But it agrees with the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
agricultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
of the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 
terms. Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was but a contmuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, ox sid, had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun : far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happy island such as they 
saw on the horizon. That island might be still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
naturally connected with the ^od of the sea. 
Hence tne position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under-world Elysium and the over-sea 
Elysium were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifferently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the 9id may 
simply be due to tne tendency to give a local 
habitation and a name to every mysterious region 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the sid-toWn with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the waters is com- 
mon to many my thologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origm to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spirits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of as 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appearing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that human beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live with these 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idea. Among the Celts, 
however, that water-world assumed the aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysium. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
world. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 
paradise ; it also has names in common with it. 
Tir fa Tonn is also Mag Mell. Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium; over-sea and under-waves have 
become practically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water- wonds as the Irish I Bresail, 
or the Welsh fairy-lands, or sunken cities off the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surface and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. ii. 12 ; Hardirnan, Irish Min,, 
London, 1831, i. 367 ; R^s, Celt. FolJdore, Oxford, 
1901, i. 170 ; S 6 billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 ff.). 

The Celtic belief in Tir fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. Here there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
which tell of the city of Is, which was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (S^billot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered W the waters of Lough Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top, Hib. ii. 9 ; Rlws, Veit, Folk- 
lore ; Kennedy, Legend, Fictions, London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. tne tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
should intermingle with those of the divine water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other-world is on the same 
plane as this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium was temporarily located, with all 
its marvellous properties, as in tne story of Cormac 
(and also in folk-tales where fai^land is thus 
revealed to mortals ; see RCel vii. 289 ; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In su^ 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the aid 
of the cods, from whicn the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled by the mist, was 
introduced. Such aj^earances from a mist often 
occurred on a hill (Loth, Mah, i. 38 ; Campbell, 
West Highland Tales, Edin. 1890, Nos. 38, 62 ; 
Scott. Cat. Rev., Paisley, 1886, i. 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-oxtensive 
with this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly with it, or have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and mmfe invisible 
(Rhys, i. 230; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 158). 

$. Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead?— In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight. In a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, Sick - bed of Cdchulainn, 
La^aire mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaitl 
in Tfr fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights arc 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the he^ of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. But in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, a land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while still in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
Mpear to be the dead. These two conceptions of 
Euysium, (1) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been formed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be on a 
parallel with the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likewise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as them.selves, that their land 
was a state of peace and imniort-iility. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium. 
The two conceptions may have existed sid^by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one found most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt (Bran, i. 159) 
thinks that the other conception may be due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing talcs of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a prominent 
part in the mythological and Ossianic cycles of the 
Irish Celts, this is doubtful. Or a^ain, the peace- 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or excess of heat or cold — preciselv 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike Elysium 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
well-known ligures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Rhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where will be found rea.sons for the belief that the 
orbis alius (Lucan, Fhar. i. 457), whither the dead 
went, was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see Celts, § xvi.). 

D’Arbois’ theory of Elysium as the state of the dead rests 
mainlv upon a difficult passaf^e in Echtra Condla, which is inter- 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
meaning. The sense of the passage seems to be : ‘ The Ever 
Living Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra’s 
people. They see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 
fatherland, among thy familiar loved ones.* D’Arbois assumes 
that Tethra, the Pomorian king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tuatha D^a, he, like Cronus, took refuge 
In Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead ; while V>y 
translating ar-dot-chiat (‘ they see thee,’ 3rd plur. pres, ind.) 
‘ On t’y verra,’ he maintains that Oonnla, bv going to Elysium, 
will be seen among the gatherings of his dead Idnsfolk (D’Arbois, 
Cours de Lilt, Cut, ii. 119, 192, vi. 197, 219, Les Druvdes, Pans, 
1900, 121 ; liCel xxvi. 173). But it is impossible to take ‘ Thou 
art a champion to Tethra's people * as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Connla is a 
mighty warrior, one of tnosewhom Tethra, a Pomorian war-god 
(LU 50a; Oormac, Gloss, 8,v, ‘Tethra’), would have approved, 
whUo ‘Tethra’s mighty men ’ used elsewhere (* Dialogue of the 
Sages,’ RCel xxvi. 27 flP.) seems to be a conventional phrase for 
warriors. ’The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
Immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatherland in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just said, hut the Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there ; 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would he little 
reason for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, like all other Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elysium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha D(l*a or the sid-folk, never a 
Pomorian like Tethra. (‘ Tethra ’ is glossed os muir. ‘ sea,’ by 
O'Clcary [Stokes’ Corrnac, s.v. ‘ Tethra and Cuchulainn speaks 
of the sea as ‘the plain of Tethra’ [Arch, Rev, i. 162], but we 
cannot infer from these that he w^as ruler of an over-sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably denved from the association 
of the Fomorians with hostile sea-powers (see under Cblts, 


D’Arbois* assumption that ‘ Spain * in Nennius’ account of the 


invasions of Ireland (tiist, Brit. § 13), and in the Irish texts 
generally, means the land of tlie dead, and that it was intio- 
diiced in place of some such title as Mag M6r or Mag Mell by 
‘the cuhemerizing process of the Irish Christians ’ (li. 85, 134, 
231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euheinerization these titles remain unchanged ; 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according to 
D’Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to Mag 
M6r. Once, indeed, Tailtiu is called daughter of Mag M6r, king 
of Spain {Book of LeimUr [~LL] 8. 2) , but here a person is in- 
tended. It is much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Reinach, RCel xxi. 18; Slrct, Les Premiers Aqes 
du Metal dans le Sud-Est de VEspagne, Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidehc iiivai’ers reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
W'ould be sufficient to account for thc^o references to Spain. 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Ireland and Spam contiguous (Orosius, 
1 2. 71); hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 


in Spam {LL 11. 2). Tiie word * Spain ’ was used vaguely, but 
it does not appear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 
dead. 


6. Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.— («) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land tas described in the talcs, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. Tlie heautv of its landscapes, 
—hills, cl ills, valleys, sea and shore, lakes and 
rivers, — of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obviously the nroduct of the imagination of a 
people keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borrowed from the delight which the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tree, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals invited thitlier, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine musicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, ‘there is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear.” Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, so 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(6) Certain of the tales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, ‘ thrice fifty ’ in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘the island of women* or 
‘ of ever-living women,* though in some instances 
there ap^iear to be other inhabitants also. These 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maelduin and his company (‘ Voyage of Maelduin,* 
RCel X. 63), and in both these cases the number of 
Avomen exactly equals that of the mortal visitors. 
Similar ‘ islands of women ’ occur in Marchen still 
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current among Celtic peoples, and actu^ islands 
were or are stul called by that name — Eigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, West Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (S^billot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thoibsand 
Nights, Benares, 188511., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Aino Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
laiid of the Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Hist, anc, 
dcs peuples de V Orient, Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic women 
j)erformed such rites on islands (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 ; 
cf. Floss, Das Weib, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
Birth [Celtic]), and Celts, xiii. i). 

Tliis may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
wliile it "would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Its divine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc., of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [RCel xvi. 152] ; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 
(see ‘ Cdchulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D’Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be * without 
sin, without crime ’ (Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortaX or ever-living. 
Elysium is Tir na mB^o, * the land of the living ’ ; 
its people ‘ look for neither decay nor death ’ ; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 
i)endent on the eating or drinking of some food or 
drink of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 
Manannan, in the tale of Cormac, had immortal 
swine, which, killed one day, came to life the next ; 
and with the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
This was also conferred by the drinking of Goibnui’s 
ale, which either by itself or with the flesh of swine 
formed liis immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva GadeL 
ii. 385 ; O’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con- 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium was also believed 
to confer immortality and other qualities. Ciichu- 
lainn’s servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he saw 
growing in Mag Mell ; their nuts fed 300 people 
(D’Arbois, v. 170 fl’.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla was inexhaustible, and he was 
still eating it with her when another favoured 
mortal visited Elysium — Teigue, son of Cian. 
* When once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could affect them* (D’Arbois, v. 384; 
0‘Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 


rowan berries are specifically said to be the food 
of the gods in the * Pursuit of Diarmaid and 
Grainne^ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon - guarded rowan tree in the tale of 
Fraoch (Leahy, Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere) ; its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge and wisdom 
(O’Curry, Manners and Customs, ii. 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they CTew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger (BCel xv. 457 ; 
Windisch, Irische Texts, lii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous ; they have silver branches (Bran) ; they 
have golden apples (Cormac); they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion. 

(d) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some talcs, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium ; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by iEneas 
before descending to the under world (FL xii. 931), 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr, A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imagina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
spirit (FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them ; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food riven by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there : he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

(c) The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at wdll— a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present with him. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her ; and, when Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he is invisible to Cdchulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says to Etain : 
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‘We behold, and are not beheld* (Windisch, 
L 133). 

(f ) In most of the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 
rominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 
istorical personages. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
(RCel xii. 67), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in ‘ Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed.* Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the compaiw might be 
(O’Donovan, Battle of Mag Rathy Dublin, 1892, 
60). Such a cauldron was stolen by Ciichulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), along with several cows (LL 1696) ; and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of the king of Scath (Hull, Cuch. S(wa, 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of Annwfn,* Arthur steals a cauldron from 
Ainwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 266). In 
the Welsh story of Taliessin we learn how Tedd 
Voel and Cerndwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid (i.e. ‘the Land under Waves ’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘ three drops of 
the grace of inspiration * were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident ootained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mahinogion, London, 
1838, iii. 321 f.). Finally, in the story of Branwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her orother Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, he would be restored to life the 
next day. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two oeings, a man and woman, who came out 
of a lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mabin. 
i. 65). The three properties of the cauldron — 
inexhaustibility, inspiration, regeneration — may 
be summed up in one word, fertility ; and it is 
significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expressly associated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, Celts, § v.). But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses, — Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake, — and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddesses, and 
later transferred to a god. The cauldron as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a goddess, since woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who w'as also frequently a goddess 
of love. Elton had already concluded that Branwen 
was a goddess of love (Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yoni. Again, the slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34 ; Diod. Sic. v. 28 ; Joyce, Soc, 
Hist,, London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
magical inexliaustibility to people to whom the 
camdron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, vii. 2 . 1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic usage ; Brehon Laws, 


i. 195; Jullian, Recherches sur la rel, gauL, Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world ; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen from 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its place is taken by an equally magic vessel or 
cup stolen from supernatural oeings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Marchen. Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Arthurian 
romance has afi^nities with the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal* of pseudo-Chritien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the Graal ; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in which Christ 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But iia certain of 
its qualities it presents an unmistakable likeness 
to the Celtic cauldron— it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth. There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villemarqu 6 , Contes populaires 
des anciens Bretons, Paris, 1842 ; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). 

(g) Sensuous as are many or these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its 
oblivion, is more spiritual than sensual, while the 
dwelling of favoured mortals there with divine 
beings is suggestive of that union with the divine 
whimi is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave It, others 
do not return, while Ciichulainn’s charioteer Laeg 
says that he would prefer it to the kingship of all 
Ireland (Windisch, i. 219), and his woroi are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthainn. On 
the whole, then, it may be said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed^ the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium \va 8 the imaginative shaping of 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the grave, 
for there nfe went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for nim. A few 
great personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure passage in Plutarc’h (ds Defectu 
Orac, 18) may hint (see under Celi s, § xvi. 5 ), but 
it was shut to all save a few favoured mortals 
who might be carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might be so favoured of tne godfs 
buoyea up the Celt as he dreamed oi er this distant 
Elysium. 

7. The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion, — In the opinion of the Celts, as many other 
peoples, wisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Othor- 
world (§ 6 ). It is also hinted at in the tales of 
divine trees guarded from mortals, and in the 
belief in the hazels of wisdom which endowed 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the knowledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the animals 
themselves had come from the gods ; only, in this 
case, the animals were of a magical, supernatural 
character. Such a belief underlies the stories, 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen from 
their aivine owners by Ciichulainn. In tlie tale of 
‘Nera’s Adventures in the Other -world* (RCel 
X, 226), Nera obtains a wife and several kine from 
the Sid of Cruachan ; and similarly Tulchine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
goddess Morrigan (Stokes, BCel xvi. 62). In the 
mahinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine myen to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and nitherto 
anlcnown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ q), and therefore, perhaps, ori^nally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of ‘ The Spoils of Annwfn * 
says, ‘ Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.* Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Rhys, Hih. Lect. 250), 
and this poem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn with 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, ii. 215), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late Welsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 269] a bitch, a roebucK, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Annwfn, and which led to the battle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
fighting on the side of Arawn, could not be van- 
quished until Gwydion had guessed his name 
(Myvyrian Arch.y London, 1801, i. 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the story 
to be archaic. In some of ,these tales the animais 
are transferred to earth by a divine or semi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forma 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how all domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchen describing the theft of 
magical cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
should tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-off land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
theft from gods of death, but from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and Welsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8. The lords of Elysium,— In Irisn accounts of 
the sid world, the god Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was wrested from him later by 
the Mac Oc. But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see Celts). But 
in tales of the sid world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular sid, which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one great under 
world of gods of fert*lity has now become a world 
of many underground sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of Annwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a nval. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
with the over -sea world or with the ‘Land of 
Promise,* while Elysium itself is called ’the land 
of Manannan ’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was ijrobably a god of tne sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘around which sea- 
horses (<.e. the waves, the g^’s mythic steeds) 
glisten,* with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lug was also associated with it. But 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan ; he comes 
from Manannan’s land, with Manannan’s sons and 
ramed with liis weapons, to aid the gods, but 
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Manannan stUl remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Bomances, 37). 

9. Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan orimnals, which may have been 
handed down orally, or are based upon the 
materials of pagan ^lief, they have in many 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, although 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, whi^ may nave had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama, or ‘ voyages,* 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
11th cent. Lebor na hUidre, and in complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken for 
the purpose of revenge ; but the travellers reach a 
numoer of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by animals, or by monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle of Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Another island, guarded by a fiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and smging — an approach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter are 
also found in the Imram hua (forra, where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
as a miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewhere, as in the Voyage of Snedgus and Mac 
Biagla, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a Kind of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, without wickedness,* wait- 
ing for the day of judgment. Another island is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven Wewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared : there is>an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama, the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
whether this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not ; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose — 
revenge or a pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven in a 
vision (Adamnan^s Vision, The Tidings of Dooms* 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, but it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un- 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole desciiption of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which reflects that of the old 
pagan stories. In the latter text there are two 
fieiiB ; besides heaven there is a place for the boni 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah m the Voyage of Snedgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be borrowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium with the 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Tir 
Tairngiri, ‘ the Land of Promise,* which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses (7th or 8th 
cent.) on He 6^®, where regnum coelorum is ex- 
plained as tir tairngiri, or He 4^ where Canaan 
& so called, and notably on 1 Co 10^, where the 
heavenly land is called tir tairngiri inna ntb^o, 
‘ the land of promise of the living ones * : thus 
apparently equalling it with the tir na mb4o of 
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* Connla’s Voyage.* If tir tairngiri was not 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was now 
applied to it in several instances through the 
iiill lienee of this identification. 

See Zimmer, * Brendan’s Meerfahrt,* ZDA xxxiii. The 
Imrama of Snedgus, Maelduin, and Ua Oorra are edited and 
translated by Stokes in RCel ix., x., xiv. Adamnan*% VUionis 
edited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, 1806 : cf. 0. 8. Boswell, 
Irihh Rrccursor of Dante ^ London, 1908 ; the Tidingn qf Dooms- 
day is in RCel iv. 243. Cf. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran, 

10 . Elysium in later folklore. — Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or aid world 
is now fairyland ; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy-dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found— magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
comnionplp,ce of Celtic Marchen and Celtic belief. 
Tir I) a nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale — the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folic. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the nth cent. Irish documents, from which oiir knowledge 
of Elysium is mainly drawn, and which, of course, imply a 
remote antiquity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fairy folk. But probably among the people 
themselves the change had already been made, and the sid 
world was simply fair^dand. In Wales the same change had early 
taken place, as is witnessed by the story of Elidorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairyland. This is fully 
told by Gi raid us Cambrensis iltin. Camh, i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popxdar Tales of the West 
IJtahlandSt London, 1860-62 ; MacDougall, Folk and Hero 
TaleSt liOndon, 1891 ; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions ^Tiptorit 
1831 ; billot, Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1904, ii, ; Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions, London, 1866; or any collection of Celtic 
Marchen, 

Literature.— Translations or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Windisch and 
Stokes, Insche Texts, Leipzig, 1880-1900 ; D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cours de Litterature Celt, ii., Paris, 1884^ S. H. 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1892 ; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^ 
Ix)ndon, 1894 ; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
Ix)ndon, 1895; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Ar- 
thurian Legend, Oxford, 1891 ; A, H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905 ; E. Hull, ‘The hfoa of Hades in Irish 
Literature,’ FL xviiL 1907. J, A. MacCuLLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Homan). — i. Greek. — In the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com- 
)lete union of soul and body. When separated 
rom the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, i,e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance bet\veen soul and body which 
death requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the i^orant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the inliuence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
rounded upon them. The earthly bliss, which at best 
could be attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to all who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea survives as a beauti- 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of human society in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

I, Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle, — In Homer, 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elysian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to he seen in Od. iv. 561, 
where Proteus prophesies to Men elans : 

‘ But it is not thy destiny, 0 Menelaiis, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy fate in horBe-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the El> sian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
rain at any time ; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because thxm hast 
Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus,* 
(Cf. Eur. Ilel, 1676 ff.). 

Here it should he noted that Elysium is on earth 
and not in Hades. It is tlie counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od, vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
laus is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rhadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their kin is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain which they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos (Od. xi. 576 ff.). 
The conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
rather than religious. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer— chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is permeated by a peaijeful spirit char^- 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, ana itoreign to the martial 
temper of the Iliad. Of such ideals the most note- 
wwthy are the idyllic lands of Plneacia (Od, vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, tlie home of Eumseus (Od. 
XV. 403), and idyllic iieoples such as the Abioi 
(II. xiii. 6) and Ethiopians (II, 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradii^ 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘translation’ in the worships of such heroes 
as Ainphiaraus and Trojihonios, who had passed, 
while yet alive, to a life below^ the earth. The 
‘translation* of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. In 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclus in Epirornm Grace. Frag,, ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the /Ethiopis, Memnon is trans- 
lated by his mother Eos to her home in the East 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request (ih. 

, 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved from 

eath by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke (ih, p. 34). In the Tclegonein, tlie latest 
of such Epics, Tclegonus, the son of Odysseus and 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Teleniachus to his mother, who confers im- 
mortality upon them in her home in iEsea (ih. 
p. 58). 

Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de- 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
fortunate heroes have no common home, but are 
transferred to magic lands which are alike in no- 
thing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fanej^ are woven together 
into a consistent whole hy Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘ The Isles of the 
Blest* for the first time. In Op. et Di, 170ff»9 after 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze — the heroes or demigods who 
fought at Thebes and at Troy. Of tliese, some 
died, others w^ere settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘ where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.* 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, and have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
can come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 
logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
far too great a poet and prophet to reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 
patrons such as Gelo, Hiero, and Theron, who were 
nierophants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for the 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention (e.y. Ganymede, 
01, i. 44, X. 104; Amphiaraos, 01, vi. 14, Nan, 
ix. 2411.) ; but he has also absorbed tlie belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelganger of the body but 
is Divine in origin (frag, isi, ‘ the likeness of 
eternity is left : for that alone comes from Heaven ’). 
It is immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, TraXaibv 
ir^vdoi). After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (x<^pos ebffepQp), Only after three lives 
of purity have been completed on eartli (0/. ii. 6811.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see | 
liohde, Psyche^, ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incur- i 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kroiios they live in communion 
with tlic earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Acliilles [01, ii. 86 ; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can be reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3. There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in later writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest {fiaKdpwv 4s aXap), in Eur. Bacch, 133911.; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scliolion on Haniiodios 
(Bergk, Carm, pop. fr, 10). According to Plato 
{Symp, 179 E), Acliilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his liorae on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Khod. Arg, iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he has Medea to wife, according to Ibycus the 
nielic poet of the 6th cent, (schol, Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
814), or, according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liberalis, 37) or Helen (Paiisanias, iii. 19. 11-13). 
For further references see Rohde, Psychs ^ ii. 369, 
note 2. 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Plut. Sert, 8. 9 ; Sallust, Jiist. i. fra*;. 102, 
Maurenbrecher). Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and tlierefore mysterious* West, 


where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(cf. WUamowitz-Mo^endorflf, Herakles^, ii. 129; 
Eur. Hippol, 732 tf.). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. HN vi. 
202 fl‘. Others placed tliem in the centre of Lij^a 
(Herod, iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. .^n. 
vi. 532). The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 283, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxine ( Alcceus, Ft, 48^ ; Pind. Nem, iv, 49 ; Eur. 
Andr, 123211., Iph. T, 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Paus. iii. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. HN iv. 93, 

‘ Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta*). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (cf. Aristophanes, Av, 144 ; iEsch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s,v, ‘ Lesbos,* and Suidas s,v. ‘ Rhodos.* A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Ilistoria, 
ii. 6 ff. The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest may 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Epi- 
grammata GraecUy exlapidibus collecia^ Berlin, 1878. 
But here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles \Ep. 649. 2), the Elysian plain (Ep. 
414. 8), the evaefiiLjv {Ins. Gr, mar. jEg. i, 
141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Regilla, the wife of 11 erodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), 7}p(ppyai v^paarai iv /jLaKdputv 
vh(TOLijLv tva Kp6vos is merely a literary 

adaptation of the older belief. 

4. The Romance writers. — The best account ot 
these will be found in Rohde’s Griechische Romnn^^ 
pp. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
wdiich began in the 4th cent. B.C., md the wide- 
spread disasters wliich accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the liopelessness of present afiairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosoidiers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental ronian(;es— a 
branch of literature wdiicli developed naturally out 
of the old sagas (e.g. the tale of the ArgonauU) and 
the stories of fabulous ad venture and ethnographical 
curiosities wdiich had long been popular in Gieece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
1 land of good things (Bergk, Poctae Lyrici^, frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘Atlantis.* The ground- 
plan of this is sketolied in the Tlnwcua ((;f. c^sp. 
201)-25E), and >vas to be completed in the UrUias. 
Theopompus (r. 333 n.C.) made a similar attempt. 
In the ei^th book of his Phdippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘Meiopis* 
with its cities Machimos and Eusehes — the first a 
towm of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work Avas ‘ The 

a )erboreans’ of Hecatams of Abdera, a philo- 
ler at tlie court of Ptolemy I., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy >vas less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the w hole 
w^orld of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, w ho live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern (Jeean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views. 
Amoinetus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. HN vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakiini, noith of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM n. 63, 64). Euliemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 300 n.C.), 
finds his Utopia in tlie i.sland of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. lambulus (of uncertain date, but 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently shown by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Vera 
Historia, Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Jos^hus 
(BJ II. viii. 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman. — The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Roman thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of smrits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek : e.g. Plautus, Trin. 549 : ‘ Fortunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuncti qui aetatem eyerint 
caste suam, Conveniant.* The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes^ xvi. 39 ff., is suggested in all 
probability by the story of Sertorius mentioned 
above. See also State of the Dead (Greek and 
Roman). 

Litkraturb. —E. Rohde, Psyche^^ 2 vols., Freiburg, 1898, 
and Der Gnechische Itoman^, Leipzig, 1900 ; L. Preller, Grie- 
chische Mythologie ed. O. Robert, Berlin, 1887-94 ; Dieterich, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893. F. W. HALL. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).— The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away from our part of tlio 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to nave ])een current in ancient India. 
For already in the lligyeda the abode of the dead 
who in life nave done pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. Th^Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore nave de- 
veloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postrwne our inquiry into the probable 
origin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
when the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed. t In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Uttarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

I. Site of Uttarakuru. — It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
Jambfldvipa. There are six more such islands, 
Sakadvipa etc., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
of Jambudvipa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east and west, three south of Meru 
and three north of it. The southernmost range is 
the Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavar^, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 


• A. Macdonell, ‘ Vedic Mythology ' (In Ormdriu der Indo- 
mrUohen PhiloL und Altertumekunde), StrMsburg, 1897, p. 
1C7 fl. 

t See art. Aobs of thb World (Indian) in vol. I. p. 200 ff. 


The counterpart of Bharatavar^a, i.c. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Spigin, is 
Uttarakuru. It may be mentioned that the other 
var§as, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people ; 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were regarded as 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to apply this 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In the Bhtfma Parvan, adhy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahdbhdrata of a decidedly Pauranic cnar- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here Sudari^ana instead of 
Jambudvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, but the names of some of the varsas 
are different, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Airavata, not Uttara- 
kuru, which, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jains ; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttarakurus as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to lie at the northern 


side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, are grouped 
four dvtpcLSf lit. ‘islands,' but, according to the 
commentary, countries surrounded by a broad 
river; these islands are Uttarakuru N., Bhad- 
raiva E., Jambfldvipa S., KetumSla W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts : the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth ; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which places Meru in the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it.* Here, too, 
Jambildvipa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mountain ranges separated from each other 
by ring-shaped seas, and beyond them, in the vast 
ocean known to men, are four insular continents — 
Jambudvipa S., Purvavideha E., Uttarakuru N., 
and Aparagodana W. Jambfldvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed who live 1000 years, forms a 
square, t 

The Jains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranais,^ also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambu- 
dvipa, between Gandhamadana and Malyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.§ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geography, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme Nortn, 
in the borderland of tlie inhabited or known earth. 


In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sahhdparvan of the 
Mahabharata (ii. 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 
passed the Hmalaya and the fabulous mountains 
i^i^kuta and Svetaparvata, and having vanquished 
many ’mythical people, Arjuna reaches the north 
of the country Harivar^a. There he is warned 
not to proceed further, because the region beyond 

* The Pur&pas also meDtion those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambudvipa, and likening them to the 
petals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Meru. Sometimes 
they seem to be regarded as countries in Il&vrta or the middle 
varf a, sometimes as islands lying off the coast of Jambudvipa in 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Pur&yas to explain result 
in worse confusion. 

t 0. F. Koppen, Die Religion dee Buddha und ihre Ent- 
itehung, Berlin, 1857, vol. i. p. 232 f. 

I Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, by Um&sv&ti, ch. Hi., tr. in 
ZDMG, vol. lx. 

I Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ed. Bibliotheca Indica, Oalcutta, 
1908, Appendix, p. 28 f. 
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is that of the Uttarakurus ; ‘he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish.* In the BdmdyaTui 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the North 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranio system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus.* Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence ^ of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
centurms before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen f has drawn attention to some 
notices in the Epics and classical writers where 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Important in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Vanaparvan of the MaMhhCLrata^ 
lii. 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kailasa. Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya Pur ana t where the (Uttara) 
Kurus are mentioned among the people ‘ who rest 
against the Mountains,’ has the following note 
which sums up the whole question under dis- 


cussion : 

' They seem to have been the stock from which the Kurus of 
Madhyade^a separated off, for the period when Dhftar&^t^a and 
Pa 9 (}u were born is described as a Qolden Age, in which both 
branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Adi-P. cix. 
4837-46): but the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope (Ramfty., Ki^k. xliv. 82-116). They seem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sources, with kail&sa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71026-86) ; and 
fervid imagination also placed them close to Mount Meru on its 
north side (Bhi^ma-P. vi. 207-8, and vii. 254), or in the region 
Harivar^, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
fSabh&*P. xxvii. 1064-8). They are described as living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4711^28 ; and R&may. loc, cit.y 

The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aitareija Brdhmaria, In viii. 14 we 
read : ‘ hence all people living in northern countries, 
such as the Uttarakurus, iJttaramadras, are in- 
augurated for living without a king (vairdjyavi)^ 
and called Viraj, i,e, “ without king.” ’ § Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to be a real peo^e, s.e. one with 
whicli the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana^ were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of N\liich they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge; for the very name Northern Kurue^ and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kinship to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras. 


But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
as superior beings, for in the same Brdhmana 
(viii. 23) it is declared that Uttarakuru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it.*|| 

It must be added that Ptolemy (vi. 16) mentions 
a mountain, people, and town of the name of 
Ottorokorra^ which obviously stands for Uttara- 
kuru ; but he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China. 
Whatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions Ihem under the name of Attacori, and 
places them near the Phruri and Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. For Pliny says ; ‘ de iis privatim condidit 
* Even In later Pauranio myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus ; s.g. 
Safijfift, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare in 
order that her husband might not discover her (HarivatMa, 
661 ff. ; Markax4eya Purd^. ch. 77). 
t Zeitschr, /Ur die Kunde dee Morgenlandeit vol. ii. p. 66 ff. 
t See his translation of that Pur&^a in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1904, p. 846. 

I M. Haug, ihe Aitareya Brahmajia, Bombay, 1863, vol. ii. 
p. 618. 

fl Ib. p. 627. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis.* Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus by his Hy^rborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this is the len^n of life of the Uttarakurus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2. Description of Uttarakuru.— The classical 
nassages about the land and the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are Rdmdyana iv. 43 and Mahd^ 
bhdrata vi. 7, of which we subjoin a translation : 

In Rdmdyai^ iv. 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and if you still proceed you 
come to the river Sailod&, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it. 

* On either bank of that river grow reeds, called lAehaka. which 
carry the Blessed (Siddhae) to the opposite bank and back. 
There is Uttarakuru, the abode of the pious, watered by lakes 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, fuU of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the mommg sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. The country all round is coverea with costly 
Jewels and precious stones, with gay beds of blue lotuses of 
golden petals. Instead of sand, round pearls, costly jewels, 
and gola form the banks of the rivers, which are covered with 
trees of precious stones, trees of gold shining like fire. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and yield all desires ; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes. [Here we 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Oommentator.] 
All the Inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together with their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and musio mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures. There is none who 
does not rejmce, none whose desires are not fulfilled : and every 
day those pleasant qualities grow brighter.' The text of the 
Bengi^ redaction is much more detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place there, but on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, there are 
mentioned rivers flowing with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautiful maidens hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in Mahdbhdrala vl. 7 runs 
thus in Protap Chandra Roy*s translation : * On the south of 
the NUa mountain and the northern side of Meru are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Slddhas. The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste. Some of the trees, again, yield fruits 
according to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Amrta itself. 
Those trees also yield clothes, and in their fruits are ornaments 
(for the use of man). The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other jewels and gems. All the seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
charming, delicious, and full of crystal water. The men bom 
there are dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 
pure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. There twins 
(of opposite sexes) are born, and the women resemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweet as amfta, of those milk- 
yielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins bom there 
(of opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 
beauty, both endued with similar virtues, and both equally 
dressed, both grow up in love like a couple of chakravdkas. 
The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called ohdrux^dat 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them into mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambu tree Sudar4ana, from which the name of 
Jambudvipa is derived. It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits of 1115 cubits circumference. * In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery juice 
on the ground. That juice of the Jambu, becoming a mer, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Meru, cometn to (the 
region oH the Northern Kurus. 11 the luice of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mind. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 

Most Purftnas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the number of fabulous 
peoples inhabiting the other var^as beyond the 
Himalaya is very great in the Purflnas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.f They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost somethi^ of the 
interest originally attach^ to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna X which is apparently based 

♦ Schwanbeck, Megasthenie Indica, Bonn, 1846, p. 117. 

t See Mdrkav4eya Pur&i^, tr. p. 282. X Tr. p. 889. 
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on that contained in the passage of the Mahd- 
bJulrata given above ; some details added to it are 
of no importance. 

Tlie principal points in the above accounts of the 
Uttaralcurus seem to be the following. They are a 
race of superior beings, called SiMhas, neither 
gods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
by illness or old age, through the juice of the 
miraculous Jambu tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the known world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man e^her by its own virtues 
or by the petrifying river Sailoda which encircles 
it. ^ To this picture the Mahdbhdrata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the Furanas. * For the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees, 
and to be born as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first krtay^iga. A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of the Mahdhhdrata,\ where it is stated that 
originally all women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru. 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in Madhyade^, but 
living outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to be regarded as the 
lilessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kina of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and tliey are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to be 
regarded as Siddhast which term originall 3 ^ denotes 
one who has acquired siddfii, i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work : almost everything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partike, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the u ttara- 
kuriis, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of Madhyadesa, came to be looked upon as 
superior to common men, their country’, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, where the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to, the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadesa, 
and that * the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a Idissful land, wdiere fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians ; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from b^ond its 
borders. See also State of the Dead (Hindu). 

Liter ATUR s. — Besides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, IndUche Alter iumsikunde^ vol. i. p. 616 ff. (2nd ed. 
p. C12fT.), 1847-61, and Zeitsehrift filr die Kunde dee Morgen- 
landps, li. 59 ff. ; Scherman, MaterUUien zur Gesch, der \nd, 
Vieiomhtteratur, 1893. H. JACOBI. 

* Sec art. Ages of the World (Indian) In vol. i. p. 200 ff. 

t Adiparoan^ cxxii. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese).—!. 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the old 
records or sacred bo(%s are practically^ silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans, Jap. 
Soc, Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamichi appears from his tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. * Therefore the men of that 
time said, ‘‘Although dead, Tamichi at last had 
his revenge. How can it be said that the dead 
have no Knowledge ? ” ’ Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘darkness’), the Root-country (Ne no kuni)t 
or Bottom-land (Soko no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land’ (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invokes pro- 
tection against ‘ the unfriendly and savage beings 
of the Root-country’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word yomi appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the crave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36 ; Nihongi, i. 24 ; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 106, 181 ; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 
11). This myth may simply be a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, when they died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[1680-1747], Trans. Third Inter. Cong. Hist. Bel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 163 ; Motobri [1730-1801] ; Aston, 
65), but the question is obscure, (jleiierally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and in a Norito, or Ritual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do nushi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a place of punibhment, and is 
identilied with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117 ; Aston, 64, 367). 

2. Heaven. — As in most primitive forms of 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, jiGwer, and wealth, 
and that of the mewsses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, wlio was not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, to an 
island ; but, according to another, to heaven, and 
dwelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘plain of 
high heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
lieroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dwell with the gods. This is in accordance 
with the later deification of men, whether living 
or dead (mikados, wise, virtuous, and heroic men), 
who would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
at death, the kon, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
to heaven (Aston, 52). Ame, or heaven, where the 
gods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
nected with it by the ‘ floating bridge of heaven ’ 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
tliough the wind-gods are also described as the 
pillars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky way, where the gods assemble. It has 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fields, 
trees, and flowers, and all kinds of grain. TJie 
rock-cave of heaven, whither the sun-goddess on 
one occasion retired, is particularly referred to, 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mirror, 
and the splendid robes hung on the sacred sdkaki 
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tree to tempt her forth. The scenery of the ! 
* plain of higli heaven ’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji’ki and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky ana remaining there, either 
through magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295). 

3. The Eternal Land.— ToAro-yo no kuni, the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g. the pod 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jimmu, the hrst 
Mikado (Aston, 64, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 
years to reach, and on his return he said, ‘ This 
Eternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain’ (Nihongi^ i. 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified with 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashiraa, having rescued the king's daughter, went thither 
with her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Having reached his home, he 
found that over 800 years had elapsed and he was thought to be 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light puff of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
fell dead (Joly, 382 ; Aston, 62). 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to tell. HOraisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the moun- 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there ; eternal spring 
reigns ; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar ofi’. 

One favourite story tells how Wasobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 

leasant m Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Waso- 

iowe also remained there for two hundred years, which lapsed 
away as in a dream. All things remained as in a perpetual 
present ; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvarying 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant stork to carry him, and at last fled away on its back. 
After many other w’anderlnga he returned to Japan to tell 
of the wonders of Horaisan (Brauns, Jap. Marchvn^ Leipzig, 
1886, 146; Kinder, Old-World Japan, London, 1895, 79; Joly, 
126, 239, 386). 

4 . Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists. — 
Several influential sects of liuddhism in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected by many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe their popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Paradise of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the Jo-do Shu, 
or ‘ Sect of the Pure Land,’ ana it is plainly ex- 
pressed in one of the books of the Northern 
Buddhist canon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Hok-M-kidy the Japanese name 
for the Saddharma Pundarika, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the J6-d6 sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
Hdnen (1133-1211), the fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the saviour 
Amida, Lord of Sukhavati, the land of purity and 
bliss in the West. This teaching wets based on 
that of the Chinese founder of tfie sect, ZendO. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti- 
tion of, prayer to Amida ; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular. Ac- 
cording to Honen, 


* Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that all 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow . 
Fvery sentient being has the chance of being saved, since he is 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon his 
name, will enter that realm of purity. Amita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see coming to him, and at death he shall 
welcome him with all his saints ; nor shall obstacles nor demons 
keep him back’ (Anesaki, *H6nen, the Pietist Saint,' Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong. Hist, of Hel.^ Oxford, 1908, i. 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically is faith in Amida alone 
taught by the §hin-shiu, or ‘True Sect,’ which 
also holds out the reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches that not merely at death does 
Amida take the believer under his protection to con- 
duct him to paradise, but even now, immediately 
upon his profession of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the otner hand, teaches that a man must work 
out his own salvation. Amida dwells in this blissful 
Western Paradise or Pure Land, called Sukhfivati, 
as ruler of the blessed dead. In it, said Honen, 

‘ There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, 
good or bad, exalted or lowly ; none shall fail to have Pure 
Life, after having called, v\ith complete desire, on Amita. 
Just as a great stone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of miles over the great waters, and yet not sink ; so 
we, though our sms are heavy as giant boulders, are borne 
to the other shore by Amita’s primal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and death’ (Anesaki, i. 125). 

The Pure Land is open to all who wish to be 
re-born there, and this blissful existence is thus 
nuide easy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for the final attainment of Nirvana presents endless 
difficulties, while it has taken the place of Nirvana 
in practical thought. The Pure Land is thus 
described in the Saddharma Pundanka ; 

* There no women are to be found ; there sexual Intercourse 
is absolutely unknown ; there the sons of Gina, on springing 
into existence by apparitional birth, are sitting in the undenleil 
cups of lotuses. And the Chief AmiUbha himself is seated 
oil a throne in the pure and nice cup of a lotus, and shines 
as the SMa-king’ (Kern, SBR xxi. 417). 

The same work also states that any female, 
after reading and learning its twenty-second chapter 
(‘ Ancient Devotion ’) 

‘ will, after disappearing from earth, be re-bom in the world 
Sukhavati, where the Lord Aniita>as, the Tathagata dwells, 
exists, lives, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. There will 
ho (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting of the interior of a lotus ; no affection, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no malignity will 
vex him.’ He bec'omes a Bodhisattva, his etiual is not "to be 
found in the world, including the gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathagata (i6 889 ff. ; cf. 251-254). 

Again, those who write and keep this Sutra 
‘shall, when they disappear from this world, be re-born in 
the company of the genis of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousand heavenly nymphs immediately come 
near them. Adorned with a high crown, they shaU as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs ’ (ia. 435). 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhavatlryuha^ 
works which are of authority to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shiu sects {SBE xlix. pt. ii., Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss occurs if the name of Buddha Amitabha is 
merely repeated for a few nights before death ; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re- 
sult of good works in earthly life (op. cit, 98 f.). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both works, the 
Happy or Blissful Land is a state where there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life there is immeasurable. It is adorned 
with terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. It con- 
tains lotus lakes adorned with gems, on tlieir banks 
grow trees of gems, in tlieir waters float lotus 
flowers of various colours. There are great rivers 
of different kinds, with waters of different sweet 
odours, bearing up flowers of different perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the waters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 
and bells, by innumerable birds singing in concert. 
Every one bom in that land is endowed with 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. Whatever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, these 
appear before them ; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Apsarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
haust^ in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beautiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Varuna in the west, some- 
times called Sukhd, or ‘ the Happy’ (Max Muller, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been composed on the Western Para- 
dise of Amitabha. 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 
p. 687‘. 

Litbraturi.— W. E. Griffis, Religions of Japan, London, 
1805 ; W. G. Aston, Shinto, lx>ndon, 1905 ; M. Revon, Le 
Shinntoisme, Pans, 1907 ; H. L. Joly, LegsndinJap. Art, Lond. 
1908 ; B. H. Chamberlain, * Ko-}i*ki, or Records of Ancient 
Matters,' TASJ, vol. x. Suppl.. Yokohama, 1883 ; W. G. Aston, 

* Nihongi,* Trans, and Proc, of Japan Society, Supp. I., London, 
1896; U. Brauns, Jap. Marchen und Sagen, Leipzig, 1885; 
Bunyiu Nanjio, The Twelve Jap. Buddhist Sects, Tokio, 1887 ; 
M. Anesaki, Religious Hist, of Japan, Tokio, 1897* H. Kem, 

* The Saddharma-Pupdarika,' SBE xxi., Oxf. 1884 ; M. MiiUer, 

* Buddhist Mah&ykna TeiXjs,* SBE xlix. pt. ii., Oxford, 1894. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian).— The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spreM interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems and its j^ssible 
parallel in Norse mythology, and finally to aiscuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

1 . Data of the Avesta, etc.— The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Vendiddd ii., which 
f^ls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and 21-43 devoted to Yima’s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may be summarized as follows (cf. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual cnticism and the tr. by Geldner 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his reli^on (1-2) ; but on his confession that he was * neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,’ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ’to further creatures, to increase 
creatures, and be the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures,* to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that * in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death ' (8-6) In the first 300 years of Yima’s reign 
’ the earth was fuU of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing,’ so that he was compel!^ 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-11). 
In ^ years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(19-20). Here ends the first section of the chapter. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more immediately, Ahura 
Mazda and the ’spiritual angels' meet Yima and the ’best 
men ’ in the holy region of Airyanam Vahjd, which may perhaps 
be identified with Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 19S-197), * and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (oo the translation of this 
difficult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Wdrterh., 
Strassburg, 1906, p. 96 1> Tima Is aooordingly eommanded to 

* Airyanam YaSJd Is also identified by Darmesteter {Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-98, iL 5-6) with Arrim the modem Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marquart (Erdniahr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 155) with Ghorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (Altiran. Wdrterb., Strassbuig, 1904, ool. lol4), ’es ist 
nioht zu bestimmen, wohin man es verl^l^ hat.* 


make a vara a daretu (according to the tradition, 2 miles) 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle, and 
in which should be running water in a course a hdBra (aocoMing 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of eattle, 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, idl plants, and all 
foods, and these germs should be in pairs (miOwavre) and 
undecaylng ’ all the time that these men shall be in the varas ’ 
(varefiva. possibly, however, only a plurale maiestatis) ; while 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should here found 

» . In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
o5), in the middle six, and in the lower three, the first 
containing 1000 germs of human beings, the second 600, and the 
lower 800 ; and the vara was also to have ’ a shining door, 
having its own light on the inner side * (80) as well as ’houses, 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a ciroumvalla- 
tion * (26). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 
’ stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands ’ 
(81), was accordingly made by Yima (82^). The illumination of 
the vara was from ’ lights self-determined and world-determined 
(i.e. eternal and transitory}. Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what is a year is (but) a day. When 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are born two human 
beings, twins, both male and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who are in the 
vara that Yima made, live with most happy fife ’ (40-41). The 
religion of Ahura Maz^ was brought to the vara by tne bird 
Karsbiptar (the spiritual lord of all birds and acquainted with 
speech ; cf. Bundahiin xix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
^irituiJ lords are Urvatat-nara (one of the three earthly sons of 
Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class ; cf. Bundahiin 
xxix. 5, xxxii. 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-48X 

The remaining Avesta material of relevance in 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Va6j6 is de- 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda ( Vendiddd i. 2), and in it, as a r^ion pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was ottered by Zoroaster 
(YoAt V. 104-1()6, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47 ; see also 
Jackson, loc, and even by Ahura Mazda 

{Yait V. 17-19, XV. 2-4); and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yima’s reign, 
though the first section of Vendiddd ii. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally from that of the vara, to winch it 
forms a jwaji-prelude (see Yasna ix. 4-5 ; Yait 
ix. 8-11, XV. 15-16, xvii. 28-31, xix. 32-33 ; 
Aogemadaedd, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi Jdmdspfi- 
Ndmak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 f.). 

The Pahlavi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendiddd ii. is summed up briefly in Dinkari 
Vll. i. 20-24. Bundahiin xxix. 14, states that 
‘ [the enclosure] formed by Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruva ; thus, tliey say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimakfin ’ (see West, SBE 
V. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 143) ; but Dindd Mdinog-i Khra^ ixvi. 
15-19, says that ‘ the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airfin-vejC, below the earth’* 
(so also Bundahiin xxxii. 6, and the Persian 
Eivdyat, ed. and tr. Sachau, JR AS, 1868, p. 229 ff., 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 300 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam VaSjO (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 300 years, with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous. 

The real crux in the interpretation of the vara 
is constituted by the passages Ddtistdn-% Denlk 
xxxvii. 94-95 ; Dind-l Mdlnog-l Khra^ xxxvii. 
27-31 ; Bahman Yait iii. 66 (and its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBE v. p. lix) ; Dinkar\ 
VII. ix. 1-4, and Jdmdspji-Ndmak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 

The moet complete of these passages, with which all the rest 
agree, is Dd\isidnA Dinik xxxviL 94-96 (tr. Wert, SBE xviil. 
109 f.): * One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriman) is this, that is. even that prodigious 
devastation of which It is declared that it happens through the 
rain of Malkdsh, when, through snow, immoderate cold, and 
the unproductiveness of the world, most mortals die ; and even 

* West (SBE xxiv. 109. note 8) takes this to imply ’ that its 
position oould no longer be discovered on earth.’ passage 
Vendiddd U. 61-82 should, however, be considered in this 
connexion. 
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the things attainable by mortals are attended with threatening® 
of scarcity. Afterwards — as among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“ the enclosure formed by Yim,^' through which, by orders 
issued by Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vivangha, the world is again filled — men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, in that manner came back miraculously for the restora- 
tion of the world ; which new men are substituted for the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead.' 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
SDE xlvii. 28-81) show that the accession of Yima took 
place anno ante religionem 2717 a* 8847 b.o., that he wm slain 
anno ante religumem 2000 =* 2630 B.O., and that the winter of 
Malkosh (Avesta MahrkOia) was to take place in the century 
anno religtonis 1400-1500 a= a. D. 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 8600 years. 

2 . In other religious systems.— The legend of 
Yima’s vara was Dorrowed by Mandceanism, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judaeo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral traditions collected by Petermann 
and Siouffi (Brandt, Manddische Religion^ Leipzig, 
1889, p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
catastrophes of the end of the world, will be 
re-peopled from Kosna kuwd, a mysterious and in- 
visible, but transitory, locality upon the earth, 
where dwell perfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genzd (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18 ; 338 ult. 
-339, 6 ), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op. cit. pp. 37 f., 63, 60 f.). In this Mandeean 
KOBHD K'JirD Brandt {op. cit. p. 164) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yima’s vara. As regaras 
the J udieo-Christian borrowing, it will be sufficient 
to refer toBoklen, Verwandtschaft derjiid.-christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologies Gottingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s InstmctioneSs 
II. i. 206?., and Carmen apologetkums 941 ffi, the 
Narratio Zosimi^ ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles ^ even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Boklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to what would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima’s vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Rydberg (Teutonic Mythology^ Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp, 379-388) 
in Norse mytholo^. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jbrd Ixjanda manna (‘earth of living 
men*), or Oddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead*), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol.f Berlin, 1891, pp. 126 f., 134 f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will be preceded by the 
Jimbolvetrs a three years* winter with no summer, 
during which LI f and Lff thrasir ( ‘ Life * and ‘ Immor- 
tality^) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Soderblom, La Vie future d^aprbs le maz- 
deismSf Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221 ; de la Saussaye, 
Religion of the TeutonSs 1902, p. 351 f . ; see also 
below, p. 709 f.). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
account (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
p. 163), and though it would be, in the present 
writer’s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, nevertheless, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. Arising independently and under ditferent 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development. 

The most important (question of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding his counte^art in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Periode, 
Lemzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology s Strassburg, 1897, pp. 171-174) ; but, 
in the writer’s opinion, it may oe regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophical 
and even astro-mytholo^cail attributes were given 
him, he was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(XVUI. iii. 13) says, ‘ he who of mortals was the 
first to die* (yo mamdra prathmm martydndm). 
He is thus the king of the dead (Rigveda^ IX. 
cxiii. 7 AT., x. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes ’ (Hrd yamah sddand te minotUs 
X. xviii. 13), ‘there* obviously being his realm in 
‘the inmost recess of the sky* (avarodhanarh 
divahs IX. xiiL 8 ). But this realm of ‘ King Yama* 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in common only the one point, that 
Yama- Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
morSil, is king of all who later die ; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 

The vara of Yima has, however, been brought Into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Reinaud (Mtmoire sur PInde, 
Paris, 1849, pp. 846-360), who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamakoti (* Yama's Castle '), mentioned in late Sanskrit 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Biruni 
(India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, i. 267 f.), who states, on the 
basis of the Hindu astronomers, that 'in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this line (which divides the earth 
into dry and wet halves] there are four great cities : Yamakoti 
In the east, Romaka [Rum, Byzantium] in the west, Lafik& 
[usually identified with Ceylon] in the south, Siddhapura (a 
mythical “City of the Blest"] in the north. . . . When the 
sun rises over the line which passes both through Meru and 
Lafika, that moment is noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura. ... A man in Yamakoti 
observes one identical star rising above the western horizon, 
whilst a man in Rum at the same time observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.' Yamakoti is the antipodal point to Rum 
(ib. pp. 272, 303), and * is,' according to Ya'q^ub and al-Faz&n. 
‘the country where is the city Tara [Remaud would reaa 

B&rah (=Vara) for T&rab, i.e. bj\j for 3j\j] within a sea. . . 
As koti means “castle " and Yama is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Kang^z, which, according to the Persians, 
had been built by Kai Ka’us or Jam [Yima] in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for diz means in Persian “ castle,** 
as koti in the Indian language' (i6., p. 808 f.). Kangdiz(the 
Kanha of Yait v. 64) is, however, distinctly described as 
separate from Airan-v6J, so closely associated with the vara 
(BundahiSn xxix. 4 f., xxxii. 6 ; IHnd-i Mdinogd Khrat Ixii. 
12-16 ; Sad Dar z. 7), and as ' in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side' (BundahiSn xxix. 10). Hyde (Hist, religionis 
veterum Psrsarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest, a mythical city of Jamgard 
('City of Yama -Yima’) on the equator to the extreme east: 
and Abul Fid& describes Jamkut, or, as the Persians called 
it, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
860). Yamakoti seems to the present writer to be a specifically 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Yama- 
koti and Yima’s vara — the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-Iranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the 'seaooast of Bohemia.’ 

3 . Meaning of the legend.— The view is widelj 
current that the story of Yima and his vara is 
a legend of the Deluge — a theory defended with 
much learning by I^hut (ZDMG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener (Die Sintflutsagens Bonn, 1899, to. 208-212), 
Geldner (Kuhn’s Zeitschr^t, loc. ctf.), Wintemitz, 
(‘ Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Naturvolker,* 
in Mittheilungen der anthropol. Gesellschaft in 
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TVien, xxxi. 328 f.), Darmesteter (o». cif, ii. 19 f., 
iii. pp. Iviii-lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut- 
in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth^ Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216). This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been shown by Bishop Casartelli (Philo- 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198 f.), and 
especially by Soderblom (op, cit, pp. 167-222, 
wliere >vill be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmann observes 
(Zoroastr, Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (Bundahi§n xxix. 5f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to those portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. Tlie Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs^ the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
have already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Airyanam Va6jo, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above, p. 702^), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendidad states (i, 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer months. . . . There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.* From this 
region, according to Vendidad ii., Yima, after 
600 years, w’as forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the T ml o- Iranians), and it would seem itiithough 
the tradition Avhich locates the vara in ‘ the middle 
of Purs’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when tiiey ceased their wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaejo was retained in 
memory as the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stock from 
the early home of the Indo-Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Panjab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a builder of 
cities, among them Saru or Hamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still known as the Taht-i Jamsid, 
or ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran, Namenhuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144 ; Win- 
dischmann, op, cit, p. 36 ; Mirkhona, Hist, of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 
104 f. ; Jackson,Per^2aPa5f anc/Pmenf, New York, 
1906, p. 310). 

LiTsaATURK.— This has been given in detail in the article. 

Louis H. Gray, 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic).— In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were all 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 

E revailed until within a century or two of the 
hristian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the ‘ blest * were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age, 
when there was no sin or misery, and when tlie 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.C.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park ; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thou^it to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation. f Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable in widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by and the other by J®). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 2^^“®* 3^“^®* In this 

form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ‘Eden,’ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by 
(Gn 2^®*^^ the garden is definitely located 

in the region of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. J 

Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete story parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in^ the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121-129). 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bab. 
and Assyr. art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
sacred jpalm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food which would have made him 
like a god (cf. KB vi. 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which m Mesopotamia guarded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country, 

* See Barton, Semitic Origins, 9S-90. 

t See Barton, op, cit. chs. iii.-vii. 

t Ag to the identity of Gihon and Pison, viewg diverge. 
Delitzsch (Wo lag das ParadiesT) identified these with two 
canals, one of which was near Babylon, holding that Cush was 
the Kassite country to the east of the Persian Gulf. Haupt 
(Ueber Land und Meet, 1894-1896. No. 16) identified the Pison 
with the Red Sea and the Gihon with the Nile, regarding Gush 
as Nubia. Hommel (Aulsdtze und Abhandlungen, 826-840) 
identifies all the rivers except the Euphrates with wadys in 
Arabia. Gunkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug- 
gested by the Milky Way (Genesis, p. 88). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, 
the name of which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre — a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28^"^^ 31®* ®). As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceived it, Paradise was a garden, but it was situated 
on a mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
a cedar. In this garden were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it Ezekiel’s description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. EzeKiel’s picture modifies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis. It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of J^umbaba, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB vi. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that tlie sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 

f )rimitivc paradise was thought by both Baby- 
onians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she ettectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they become like gods, know- 
ing good and evil. ‘ Knowing good and evil ’ in 
Dt 1^ is eouivalent to having reached the age of 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
i,e. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the dawning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Rabba, Genesis, § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual passion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.f Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
clement in the Biblical story — and it is the most 
important element — was the idea that primitive 
paradise was lost by the union of man and woman. J 
The story of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 
Paradise. According to this conception the anode 
of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
l^ar-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge, and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu, This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a ‘ park of precious stones,’ after 
which a bitter river had to be crossed. Next came 

* See Jastrow, *Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,* 
AJSL XV. 193-21 4 ; Barton, Semitic Origins^ 93flf. ; and 
Whathani, ‘The Outward Form of the Original Sin,* Amet, 
Jour, of HeL Psychology, i. 2(58-287. 
t Barton, op. cit. 78 IT., 92 fT. 

X The word ‘ Paradise,* by which Eden is fr^uently called, 
is of Iranian origin. In Avesta it is pairi-daeza, * encircling 
wall ’ (Vend. iii. 18). It passed into Neo- Baby Ionian, Aramaic, 

S 38 t-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Hebrew, Armenian, Persian, Kurdish, 
reek, and Arabic as a word for a park or splendid garden. In 
the OT it is found in Neh 2®, Ca Ec 2®. 
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the ‘waters of death,’ beyond which the divine 
island lay (KB vi. 211-229). It was formerly 
thought that the Mashu mountains were to bo 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of OTecious 
stones,’ that the ‘ bitter river * was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KB vi. 467, 469. 473). Jensen, 
however, has proposed a dilierent view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashu were the 
Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon ranges ; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Pluenician 
coast ; the Mediterranean was the * bitter river ’ ; 
the ‘ waters of death ’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and the abode of tlie gods 
was in the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB vi. 575 ff. and 
Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, i. 24, 34, and 
Map ii. ). This view has been accepted by Zimmer n 
(KA 573 If. ). One strong reason in J ensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief that the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a sun myth, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Shamash (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘ park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
story of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtini 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
gods. 

A third view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth developed among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic kingdom would be established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.c. 334, declared 
that d^arted Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 26^®) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception with refer- 
ence to the dead, and w'as by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps 88^^ and 115^’^ show. It was, how- 
ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, who 
wrote B.c. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enjoy a Messianic 
kingdom of peace and justice. This kingdom on 
the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 
Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (25®). Those 
who attained it would enjoy lives like the patri- 
archs (25®), or everlasting lives (5^*), though ‘ever 
lasting ’ is elsewhere delined as live hundred years 
(10^®). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
Messiah and Kingdom of God.) 

When the Messianic kingdom would come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this writer accordingly con- 
ceived of another earthly abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. In ch. 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under world. This Iu3 
pictures as divided into four parts. One of these 
IS for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 
another for the good, and the last for the supremely 
good. There are thus thought to be two subter- 
ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 
dead, except the very wicked, are to be raised. 
Sheol is but a temporary alxxle for all except the 
most despeiate ; but while there the good enter in 
some degree upon their delights, and the wicket! 
upon their torments. Although this elaborate 
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division of the under world into four parts is found 
in no later writer, the conception that the righteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enjoyments, appears in at least one later apoca- 
lypse (cf. 4 Ezr 778-121).* This abode of the blest 
was, however, temporary ; they occupied it only 
while awaiting the resurrection. In later Judaism, 
the abode of tlie blest is thought to be in a Messi- 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly be called earthly, and it is often 
thought to be in heaven, while in the Qur’an 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com- 
bine elements from the earthly Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru- 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
Egypt, where myths from the different nomes 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con- 
ceptions as to the abode of the blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as liaving always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero, Dawn ^ Civilization^ 156 ff., 
and Steindorff, Religion of ike Ancient Egyptians^ 
35 ff.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a Golden Age, when the gods lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. This ace of gods and demi-gods cor- 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third puts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only with 
the earthly abodes. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to tlie west of the Nile, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spirit or deity. Life here was 
lived under the same conditions and the same ftkm 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
body, which was preserved by mummifying, and 
each needed food, drink, and the various utensils 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified all — the cliild remained a child ; the 
man, a man ; the greybeard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed tliere which existed 
among the living — the man ruled the wife, was 
servea by servants, performed the same duties and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of their own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were then subject to the same dangers of 
attack from enemies, poisonous snakes, scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their happiness, and at times came back 

to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward off their intluence.f 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
going to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical conception of the early Semites, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the under world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded the abode of the dead as in the under 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay another region 
called Duat. By day this region was dark and 

* See also R. H. Charles, Eschatology^ Hebrew^ Jewish^ and 
Christian^ p. 295. : 

t See Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 ff. < 


gloomy ; but at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either bank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘ The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun ; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when they 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his body 
is over them.’* It was only as the Osiris myth 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
a^de of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vaguely in the West, but was more often thought 
to^ in heaven. 

See also State of the Dead (Egyptian). 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Slavonic).— The 
ideas of the pagan Slavs concerning the state of 
the dead are known to us only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some mediawal chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assert 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Sehafarik, 
Slav, Alterthumer, Leipzig, 1843, i. 638; Ancestor- 
WoRSHiP [Slavonic]). Three existing words denote 
the abode of the dead — Nav, Raj, and Peklo, The 
two last now denote heaven and hell respectively, 
but Raj evidently denoted originally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of the dead in 
one chronicler, who says that ‘ Krok went into 
the Navf while the god of the dead, or Pluto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlugosz, who 
says that the peo))le ask him to carry them 
after death ‘in meliores inferni sedes.’ Nav may 
have denoted the abode of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. Raj is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playing 
among the trees and gathering golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types ana seeds of all things on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known Uiere. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
paradise. Folk-belief also speaks of the Isle 
Puydn, itself synonymous with Raj, It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the mythological 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
animals, e,g, the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden Zaryft, who sits under a 
dripping oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers. A 
* See Steindorff, op, dt, p. 126 ff. 
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sacred city hidden beneath deep waters, reached 
W ‘Baty’s road,* and inhabited by the Holy 
Elders (the dead), is spoken of. 

But there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly paradise 
reached W a mountain of glass or iron, dimcult to 
climb. The nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were buried with him to enable him 
to climb it. Among the Poles exists the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment; 
when they have reached the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 836). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden palace stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they ascend 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Mannhardt, 
Oenn. Mythen^ Berlin, 1858, p. 330). The moun- 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk- 
tales, in which the hero rescues a princess, or gains 
the hand of a fair being from its summit (CF, 
p. 442). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein awell 
beings or animals of supernatural character and 
magic power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill | 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot of stewed 
grain ; another, a hut with walls of pancakes, I 
benches of white bread, and a stove of buttered 
curds. In another the stove is garnished with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
visited by mortals who climb up a magical bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tales, and generally the visit is 
resented (Ralston, Russ. London, 1873, 

p. 291 ir. ; CF^ p. 435). Tliis upi)er world of riches 
and plenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an Elysium in the sky, where the 
ods and the blessed dwelt. This is afso suggested 
y the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, acioss the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region of the dead. The two last are obvious 
survivals from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paraaise. 

Rites in lionour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pagan character, in wliich the 
souls, having eaten and drunk, are begged to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the buiial rites 
were all-important, as, until they were completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and tales show that the 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead were of 
din'orent character, or wxre perhaps held simul- 
taneously. The dead continue to dwell in the 

E (an idea which passes over into the vampire 
[see Vampire]), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a sepr.rate region. But, what- 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 
eople continued to dwell together, and to a dead 
actielor a maiden w'as allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a case she was formerly 
put to death (cf. Schrader, Totenhochzeitj Jena, 
1904, and see above, p. 22 f.). 

The belief in a liappy eastern region of perpetual warmth and 
liffht beyond the ocean in the place whence the sun came was 
widely current ainon^; the Slavs. Such a belief is still found ; 
and this region is sometimes thought to be tenanted by the 
Bakhmane, who abstained from flesh, and led a holy life. The 
Rakhmane are obviously the Brahmans, and the tractions may 
be derived from apocryphal writings. 

Literature. — W. R. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People^^ 
London, 1872; L. Leger, ‘Etudes sur la Mythologie slave,’ 
RUR xlii. Ifif., Paris, 1900, La Mythologie slare^ Paris, 1901; 
de la Saussaye, Lehrb, der Religionsaesch.^ li. 683, Tubingen, 
1905. J. A. MACCuLLOCH. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutonic).^ 
I. Introduction.— The hints supplied by myth, 
folk-belief, and occasional passages of existing 
texts, suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long period, the state of the dead was not 
definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral mobilier as well as statements in the texts 
regarding burial shows that life after death con- 
tinued the life on earth. The dead may have been 
supposed to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to flit 
in tlie air or to frequent the grave, while souls of 
warriors continued to fight in Uie air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may, however, have 
arisen q^uite early and ultimately gained ground. 
When tne dead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over-sea, and the 
nassage in Procopius {de Bello Goth. iv. 20) about 
nshernien, subject to the Franks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, mav be a reminiscence of 
such^ a belief. But we find also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barrows or ourial- 
mounds, or in hills— tiiey ‘die into the hills.’ 
There they feast in happiness, and occupy them- 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their presence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poet. Boreale [ = (7PR], Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 ft.). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the gods, e.g. Odin, had also their abode at first 
there, several mountains being sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). Odin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first have 
been with him in hills, since later tradition re- 
presents great heroes as slumbering in hills, some- 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Oden berg, with Odin (Grimm, lii. 953 ff.). These 
heroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or the gods themselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dea<l 
warriors are seen issuing from and returning to a 
mountain (ib. 954). Thus the warrior host in the 
mountain may be an earlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simrock, Handb. 189). 

In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of llel, the under world of the dead, and Valhalla, 
the warriors* heavenly abode, are met with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in hills. Hel, ‘the hollow place,’ would be an 
extension of the hollow hill or harrow, and a 
similar development of the under woi Id from the 
grave is met with in Celtic belief (see CELTS), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky-Valhalla would easily be made, 
the sky being frequently supposed to rest on hills. 

Vijffusson and Powell consider that the idea of Hel as the 
abode of the dead cannot be clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead liviriif in their barrows i. 420). R^'dberg 

{TexU, Mt/thol.f London, 1889, p 605) reconciles the two views by 
showin^f that, in Teutonic belief, man did not consist simply of 
body and soul, but of *a combination of factors, which in death 
could be sejiarated,' so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to Hel and inhabit the (i^rave-inound. This is in accord- 
ance with primitive and even Egyptian ideas of man’s per- 
sonality, and of various rej^ions or states for the different parts 
of his beini^ after death. At the same time, the ideas or the 
barrow and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 
belief. 

The subterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been coiibidcred as the abode of all the dead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
he was slain, and, as late as Widukind of Corv ei, the 
poet exclaims after a battle, ‘ Where might there 
be a Hel so great as to contain such a multitude of 
the slain ? * (Grimm, ii. 801). But side by side with 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, tiuit warriors have a separate abode. 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, as in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 

3. Was Hel an abode of the blest? — Hel is usually 
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regarded as a dismal and gloomy abode ; but it is { 
onjy in the Younger Edda that this is definitely | 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 
perish. Right-minded men will live with him in 
Vfngdlf ; wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Niflhel which is beneath in the ninth world (Gylfa- 
i/inniny, § 3). Vlngdlf is later described as the fair 
ball of goddesses, and it may be synonymous with 
Valhalla (§ 14 ; Grimm, ii. 820). Here the dis- 
tinction is an ethical one, and Niflhel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corres^nds, 
on the wliole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe : 

* Many abodes are there then jfood, and many bad : best is it 
to be in Oiinld in heaven with Siirtr ; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with Jo}' in the hall called 
hriinir ; it stands also in heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-fells wrought of red gold ; it is called Sindri ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded.’ The wicked — 
murderers and perjurers — suffer fearful torments in Nil-strand 
5 62 ). 

This description is borrowed from the Voluspa, 
where it is not clear whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. Tlie sibyl sings : 

‘ I see a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Giml6. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in bliss 
for ever. Northward on Niitavollir stands a hall of gold for 
Siiidri’s people. On Okolmr stands another called I3nmir, the 
giants’ drinking-hall.’ Na-strand is here also the abode of the 
wicked (CPU 1 . 201 , cf. ii. 627). 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
c ast into Niflheim, with power over the nine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
tlie other hand, go to the blissful Valhalla (Gylf. 
§ 34, 36 ff.). Here there is no ethical distinction. 

The eschatological system set forth in Voluspa depends for its 
\alue on the views taken regarding that poem Bugge’s hypo- 
thesis of its dependence on Christian and classical sources is 
iiardly tenable (Studter over de nordiske Glide- og Heltesagns 
opriridelset tr. by Brenner, Munich, iyS9). More probable is the 
\iew taken by Jdnssoii (Z>en oldnorske og oldislandbke LUtera- 
Utrs Uieiorie, Copenhagen, 1894, 1901), that it is the pro^ct of 
a pagan poet using pagan myths, but, while combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian influences. The 
l>etter minds among the pa^an Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological ideas as he sets forth. 

In the Elder Edda, Vafthrudnis-mdl and GrimniS’ 
•nidi (CPU i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Niflhel : ‘hither die the men from 
Hel (a second death).’ Thus Hel is not a place of 
piinislirnent, though Niflhel may be. Nor is Hel 
definitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. Nd-strand and Niflhel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Niflhel, while hero and in the Voluspa Giiiil6 
and the other halls of the righteous may be identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In Balder's Doom^ Odin rides 
through the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds Uiere the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn ^\ith mail-coats, and the mead 
.standing ready brewed for the hero (CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Herm6dhrs visit there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
bridge (Gylf, § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to ififlhel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Niflhel is the Hel which is 
siirrounde<l by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounds. In Skirnirs-mdd, Gerda 
is told that she will sufler misery within the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards (CPB i. 114)— a pass- 
age suggestive of Hel as a place of bliss. In Sana- 
torrek tne poet describes nis dead son as having 


entered ‘ the path of Bliss ’ and gone to * the City 
of the Bees-ship ’ (CPB i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the gods ’ (God-heim). The references are obscure, 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel. 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
Grimnis-indl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘mennzkir menu’ (mortal men, CPBi. 73). But 
in Gylfaginningy § 15, one root is with the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain ; one is over where 
Ginunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring ; 
the third is over Niflheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grimnis. places in Hel, and here in con- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Norni, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gy//*. § 16 ; 
cf. Voluspay CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. Urd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Niflheim, the place of punishment ; the 
second, in Ginunnga-gap, must be midway between 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
iving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
rinks it every day ; from it Odin obtained 
wisdom ; and with it the root is watered (Gylf, § 16, 
CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must be placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two human beings, 
Lff and Lffthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Ragnarok. They 
are fed on the dews which drip from Yggdrasil, 
produced from its being watered by Urd’s fountain. 
They alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation will spring to re-people the 
renewed earth (Vafthr,y CPB i. 67; Gylf, § 53). 
Hence these, ratlier than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the ‘ mennzkir menu ’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Lff and Lffthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new earth, 
‘green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
vdiile * all sorrows shall be healed,’ must be pure 
and sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply be Mirnir’s grove, the hidden 
and sinless paradise hitherto in the under world. 

Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Niflhel, and in this sense it appears 
by no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems ; 
but when we add to this the facts that in the 
under world are Miinir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterwards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, Urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters ‘ so 
holy that everything which comes into this spring 
becomes as wdiite as the skin w’hich lieth within ana 
cleaveth to the egg-shell ’ (Gylf, 16), and that the 
hall of Hel is decked for Raider’s coming and 
furnished with mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
nigh a certainty. 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrost bridge 
to a daily judgment (Gylf, § 15 ; cf. Grimnis.^ 
CPB i. 73). According to Gylf, they ride upwards 
from Asgard to Heaven ; but as Asgard is in 
Heaven, and, as w^o have seen, Urd’a well is 
situated in the under world, they must ride down- 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in Asgard, 
and Rydberg (p. 330 ff.) has shown that the gods 
come down daily to judge the dead who arrive 
there daily, and appoint them their places in 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Niflhel. From definite 
statements, w’e know what crimes were punished 
in the other world — offences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjury. Thus 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla — those 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers of the 
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peaceful arts of life, women and children, all who 
had pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
claims of kindred, all who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins — must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, ‘ with 
a good will and without fear, await death,* know- 
ing that their course of life would ‘ do them good 
when they are dead* (Sonatorrekj GPB i. 280 : cf. 
i. 42, 279, u. 628 ; Gylf, [Loke] § 60, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
— the ‘ green realms of the gods * (Hakonar-mdl^ 
CPB i. 264 ; cf. Rydberg, 319), with their hidden 
grove, their holy fountains, their ‘ paths of bliss.* 
rrobably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of tlie liquids of those fountains, and 
drunk from the horn whence Mimir quailed the 
mead of his well (CPB i. 197 ; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘ costly draughts ’ which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late i eminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught j 
was composed from Urd’s strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and tlie liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped com ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,* the under world (CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 fi‘. 

3 . Valhalla. — Though Valhalla may be ‘ simply 
a wicking faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,* ana opposed to the strong family affection of 
the Northern heathen (CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin's 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr * where the gold-bright Valhalla towers* 
(Grimnia,^ CPB i. 70). To it all brave warriors 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors \mo had committed * nithing * actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Rydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior’s paradise; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcome<l them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets prepared, and 
the wine brought by the ValWries (Eu'iks-mdl, 
CPB i. 260). Descriptions of Valhalla are found 
in Grimnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the w'estern door, an eagle hovers 
over it. The goat Heidrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which Fills a vat every day, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The bait Eikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the boar Smh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vfn- 
gdlf, the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that V^iiigdli is, in one 
poem, used synonymously with Valhalla, while it 
IS also the name given in the Younger Edda (Gylf, 
§ 3) to the place where the good and right-minded 
shall dwell after death. With Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
w'ho chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead w omen who expect 
to join Freyja (Egils saga^ ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, w^ho resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died virgins (Gylf. § 35 ; for Valiialla, cf. § 36, 
38 ff. ; Grimnis-mdly Eiriks-mdl, and Hakonar-mdly 
CPB i. 70 ff’., 260, 262), 

4 . Elysium in folk-belief and saga.—- The Glas- 
berg, or glass mountain, of Marchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earlier con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of GladsheiiUy but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the ^OYi>,e gUrhiminUy ‘glass 
heaven,* is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 820), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, reached through a well where Frau 
Holle dwells, also occur in Marcheuy and aie 


associated mainly w ith elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying fluttei- 
ing as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Rosengarten of 
mediaeval poetry, now churchyards, now' a kind of 

E aradise. A series of more elaboi ate tales, analyzed 
y Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the suspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel- 
lers set out to seek dddinsakr or Jordt Uganda 
nvannay the Land of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
aj)parently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jotunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death lie was wor- 
shipped by his i>eople as a god. Oddinsakr is 
situated in his land, and is ‘so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there’ 
(Hervararsaga^ Rydberg, 210-11). 

(a) In the Flatey-book(l4th 0611^)1161^6 Thoreson ia described 
as Journeying to the north, where, lost in a forest, he met twehe 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund's daughter, Ingeborg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of gold and silver. Next Y ule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appeanng a year later with them. The strainers 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Gudmund. Tney 
were wuth wine and given to the strangers to drink, the 

wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily in 
Gudmund’s realm, but king Olaf 'sprayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingeborg to keep him. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish Hxstoryy London, 1894, Introd. 
Ixviii ; Rydberg, 210). 

(d) Saxo relates that king Gorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land in the north ruled by king Geirrod in the under 
world. After passing through man> dangers, they were met by 
Geirrod's brother Gudmund, who led them along a river till they 
reached a golden bridge This he warned them not to cross, as 
the region oeyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
river, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drink lest their 
memory should be’ lost, and they should have to remain "with 
Gudmund’s people for ever. Gorm also refused Qudmund’s 
daughter in marriage. But four of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles. Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund’s ^rden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and readied Geirroii’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of’ mead, a vast "decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew tliem. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seizwi the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and tlie 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Onl} twentj' of them re- 
turned to the river and to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remain with him. They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
844ff.; Rydberg, 212). . , . „ 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Haddmg. One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fre^li 
herbs in her lap. Haddmg desired to know where such plant « 
could grow' in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and darkness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robes. 
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Passing them, they reached a sunny region (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dead w’arnors playing at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by an Impassable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
37 ; Kydberg, 216). 

(d) A saga in Flatey-bc^k tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek (Jdiinsakr in the far east. They Anally 
reacned a river, with a bridge guarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed by it. 
But thev found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travellra through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to it. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and silver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Oddinsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During his 
sleep Erik was visited by his ^ardian angel, who told him this 
V, as 6ddin8akr, or Jdrd lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was to glorious that, compared with 
it, Oddinsakr seemed a desert. Here they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classic^ literary and Christian influences, they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. OdAin- 
sakr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
paradise, while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 
Tlie river with its golden bridge has already been 
met with in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
sto^ of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Niflhel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated norn,and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Kydberg (22811’.) also identifies Gudmund with 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that OdAin- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, are the eauiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Lff and Lffthasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
‘ living men,’ and to their hidden grove that of Jor# 
lifanda manna, ‘ In Gudmund’s domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed place, from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are banished — a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain lifandi menn, 
yet is inaccessible to people in general. In the 
i^th concerning Mimir we also find such a grove ^ 
(Kydberg, 231). Thus, while this Elysian land of 
Gudmund’s, with its deathless Oddinsakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead— Hel, Valhalla, 
and Niflhel, — unlike the Celtic Elysium. Unlike the 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is a.ssociated with Jbtunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyaae of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308 ; Blest, Abode of the [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds with the universal belief 
that to cat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

S. The divine Elysium.— In the Golden Age of 
the before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan maids from Jbtunheim, they dwelt m 
Idavbllr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing tongs, and making tools. ‘ They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold ’ ( Vbluspa, CPB i. 194). But after the 
restoration they dwell in Idavbllr once more, 
and it is said to be * where Asgard was before ’ 
( Vbluspa, ih. i. 201 ; Gylf § 53). 

See also State of the Dead (Teutonic). 


Litkraturb.— G. W. Dasent, TKb Prose or Younger Bdda, 
Stockholm, 1842; Vi^rfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, Oxford, 1883; Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1883, chs. 25-27; Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie, 
Bonn, 1887 ; K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alter stumskunde, Berlin, 
vol. V. [1883, 1892] : V. Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology, tr. by 
R. Anderson, London, 1889 ; do la Saussaye, Religum qf the 
Ancient Teutons, Boston, 1902. J, A. MACCULLOCH. 

BLINDNESS. — i. Definitions. — ‘ Blindness ’ 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sense of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 
‘ Word-blindness * is an acquired condition in which 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; thus 
the letters on a printed page can be seen but are 
not recognized. ‘ Mind-blindness * is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but fail to 
be recognized by the sense of sight. ‘ Half-blind- 
ness ’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
monly of both eyes. 

2 . Causes of blindness. — Blindness may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

( 1 ) The eyes. — Blindness may result from a loss 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, leucoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour; 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
posterior chambers ; from occlusion of the pupil ; 
from various affections of the choroid and retina ; 
from changes following increased intra - ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is apt to be 
followed by a similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sympathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infectious inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early childhood. 

( 2 ) The conducting paths. — Inflammation of the 
optic nerve (optic neuritis) is an important cause 
of blindness. It commonly ends in atrophy (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning or tne nerve 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of tlie disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at the 
optic chiasma, at the base of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
of their fibres takes place in such a way that the fibres from the 
outer half of each retina pass into tiie optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of each retina pass 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. The result of this is 
that, while a lesion destroying the continuity of one optic nerve 
causes total blindness of the corresponding eye, a lesion of one 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of each 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind- 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of the right half 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, and this condition is called left-sided half-blindness or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The brain. — The fibres of the optic tract pass 
into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occipital lobe produces 
hemianopsia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but not of 
the right, may also be attended, according to their 
extent, by ‘ word-blindness,’ or * mind-blindness ’ — 
conditions which have already been defined. This 
difference between the effect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of the brain is simply an 
example of the general fact that all the speech 
functions (speaking, reading, writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from affections of the special centres for 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cause blindness by setting up optic neuritis. 

3 . Statistics of blindness.— The proportion of 
blind among the general population is mnch greater 
in tropical than in temperate regions. In temper- 
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ate remons generally the proportion is about 1 in 
1000. In civilized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Kimrdom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
1 in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted with blindness. 

The following statistics are taken from the 
census tables of 1901, and refer to England and 
Wales : 


Persons .... 

82,507,848 

Males. 

16,728,613 

Females. 

16,779,230 

Blind .... 

26,317 

13,186 

12,181 

„ (1891) . . . 

28,467 

12,281 

2,468 

2,194 

11,186 

2,163 

Blind from childhood . 

4,621 

„ (1891) . . 

4,006 

1,811 

22 

Blind, Deaf and Dumb . 

68 

86 

Blind and Dumb . 

23 

14 

9 

Blind and Deaf 

889 

144 

246 


4 . Psjjrchology of the blind. — In comparing the 
blind with normal individuals, it must oe remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost 
their sight in adult life. In such persons we are 
not likely to find any special mental peculiarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune. 
It is quite aill'erent when sight is lost in early 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- 
ment must be profoundly modified in ca.S6S where 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the 
intellect, and the formation of tastes and habits 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
any part in the process. 

rerhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be 
noticed m blind children is a tendency to bodily 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an 
age when a normal child would not be still for an 
instant. The games of blind children are often 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimulating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very powerful stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and feeble. Another factor in the case, 
however, may be the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move- 
ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

This tendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
on this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
are ‘seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the ve^ heart of 
a matter,— that vivida vis animi which is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general captious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and “ right reason ” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attractions which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of affection, 
and a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
which has often been noted in them, — may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
cause’ {National Review^ 1860, p. 92). 

The blind depend upon the sense of touch to so 
large an extent for their knowledge of the outer 
world, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
by constant practice to a very high degree of 
acuteness, and many astonishing things are related 
of the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
Blind people have been able to play cards by 


means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tip of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the fingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where the fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. Tlie skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes are 
credited with the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 

Mr. W. Hanks Levy, a blind writer, gives an interesting 
account of his own power of recognizing neighbouring objertn. 

* Whether within a house or in the open air,’ he says, * whether 
walking or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an obiect, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect whether it 
be a solitary object or a continuous fence ; whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails ; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if mu(^ lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can be detected. . . . The only 
part of my body assessing this power is my face ; this 1 have 
ascertained by suitable experiments. Stoppin^^ my ears does 
not interfere with it, but covering my face with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether ’ {BlxndixesB and the Blinds London, 1872). 

Some writers on the blind make the curious 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to be altogether preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blanc wrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of course, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ ^eatly 
from our own, but a conception of space aerivea 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in the distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance in 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutations of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often be gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally a source of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their auditory impressions to furnish that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait in 
the blind that they seem to take a special pletwure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance or things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
that very reason a special attraction. A well- 
known teacher of the blind tells the writer that 
there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
blind is rather curiously described as synthetical 
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by some wiiturs, and as analytical by others. 
W. James, e.^., writes (Princ. of Psych, li. 203) : 

* The blind man's construction of real space differs from that 
of the seeing man most obviously in the larj^^er part which 
8\ nthesis p)a>s in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seein^^ baby's eyes take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him before sing^le objects 
are visually discerned. The blind child, on the contrary, must 
form his mental imaffe of the room by the addition, piece to | 
piece, of parts which he learns to know successively.* 

On the other hand, M. Dufau s^ks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical. If we compare the manner in 
which the seeing and the blind aoquire a knowledge of some 
object, for example, a plant, we find that the former * casts a 

lance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 

as a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for him to distinguish it from others Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain * (Dufau, Des Aveugles, 1850, p. 43). | 

Although these two descriptions at first appear | 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious | 
enough on consideration tliat both are true so far as | 
tliey go. In building up his conception of the world ! 
about him, the blind man must analyze, and, having j 
analyzed, he must put together. The two processes i 
are carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully pondered. It is doubtless owing to 
this natural tendency to analysis and re-constnic- 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are known 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a groat extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows : 

* Suppose a man bom blind, and now adult, and taught by 
hi8 touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere, , . ^ so as 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppoee then the cul^e and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see ; query, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distin^ish and tell which 
is the globe, which the cube?’ (see Locke, Essay, ii. ix. 8). 

To this query Molvneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Ixx'ke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor- 
tunity not long afterwards of testing the soundness of his views. 
His patient when operated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometrical figfures. When some of the 
early confusion following the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to point out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct- 
ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent (^se of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A. Maitland liamsay of Ulasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birth, but able to distinguish day from 
night. For some days after the o])eration of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeare<l quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he had great 
difficulty in interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trying to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handling objects that he had come to have a 
* notion in his mind ’ regarding the form of things. 

5. The education and care of the blind.— The 

Jewish code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding' blind persons; such as, ‘Thou shalt not 
. . . put a stumblingblock before the blind, but thou 
shalt fear thy God’ (Lv 19'^). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
quite iiio<iern, although as long ago as 1265 one 


institution for the blind was founded, the Hospice 
des Quinze Vingts, wherein St. Louis IX. provided 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost their eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind by means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated with 
Valentein Hauy, a native of Picard v, about the 
year 1783. Haiiy’s first pupil was a Dlind beggar, 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prac- 
ticability ot teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, which became one of the most successful 
schools of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in different trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life. A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these was 
brought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but for 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was published in 1834 
the Gospel of St. John. The first Gospel was 
Tinted in raised type for the blind. Other modi- 
cAtions of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, which is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
.nay meet them in the same order as when reading 
from lefo to right. 

Moon’s type, which became very popular, is a 
modification of the Roman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return line is 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
return lines. Moon’s type is still ms^e use of to 
some extent, and the Gospel which blind men may 
1)6 seen reading in the streets is commonly printed 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks. 
Books printed in this type are very expensive; 
and they are very bulky. A single Gospel, for 
example, fills a large volume. 

This multiplicity of types was naturally attended 
by many inconveniences. A blind man wno learned 
to read one type could not read books published in 
another, and a book printed in any of tiie embossed 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted with that type. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen founded The 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and bring into general use the 
type best adapted to the nee^ of the blind. This 
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they found in none of the varieties to which we 
have referred. Their researches resulted in the 
introduction into England in 1868 of a type 
wliich had been invented by a blind Frenchman 
forty years before. This type, which is now in 
general use, is called the Brauie, after I-iouis Braille, 
Its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are : 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be written by the blind themselves in such a way 
as to be legible to themselves or other people who 
know the characters ; that books can be printed in 
much smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 

placed one above another— • • Any of these dots 

may be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, and a number of other signs being 
formed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
variously arranged, as may be seen in tlie alphabet 
printed below. It will be noticed that neither of 


Mr. J. W. McLaren, of K<Iinburgh, recently invented a 
method whereby the printinjf of books in Braille type is 
greatly simplified, and the coat vaatly reduced. The Braille 
Printing and Publishing Co., St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books oy this new method, and for some time 
a magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly ^ was published 
every Saturday at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown's 
famous story, Rab and his Frisnds, printed by the new method, 
^\a8 issued at the price of sixpence. The story occupies flfty-t\\ o 
quarto pages. As hooks of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it \\ ould be a good thing 
if some central publishing tcoinpany could not onl> stock all 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to be published, and prevent overlapping and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the perforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylus will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind wish to write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may use a pencil and a guiding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 


The Braille Alphabet and sotne Contractions. 

(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 


1 



C 

D 

£ 

P 

o 

H 

I 

J 



but 

Christ 


every 

from 

God 

have 


Jesus 


• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

00 

00 

0 • 

• 0 

• 0 

Iht line j 

l:: 

• • 

* ’ 

o 

' • 

0 • 

00 

00 

0 • 

00 


f ^ 

h 

M 

N 

0 

P 
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8 

T 



Lord 


not 


jKJople 

quite 

right 

some 

that 

2n(l line ^ 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

00 

00 

0 • 

• 0 

• 0 


■ ■ 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 • 

00 

00 

0 • 

00 


• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 • 

0 • 

0 • 

0 • 

0 • 


r u 

V 

X 

Y 

z 

& 





1 

unto 

very 


you 



for 

of 

the 

with 

Srd line < 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

00 

00 

0 • 

• 0 

• 0 

\ 


• • 
## 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• o 

0 • 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 • 
00 

00 

00 


( ch 


sh 

th 

wh 

ed 

cr 

OD 

ow 

w 


child 

sliall 

this 

which 





will 

4th line j 

• • 

# • 

• • 

• • 

0 • 

00 

00 

0 • 

• 0 

• 0 



• * 


• • 

- 0 

0 - 

00 

00 

0 • 

00 

1 

1 • 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

■ 0 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 

• 0 


the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
the characters of the second line resembles the 
character immediately above it, plus one of the 
lowest dots ; while the characters of the third line 
difl'er from those above only in the presence of 
both dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
obviously greatly reduces the difiiculty of learning 
the symbols. 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
can learn a new piece of music by following the 
score with one hand while he plays the keys witli 
the other. 

A large number of standard works have now 
been published in the Braille type, and are sold at 
a moaerate price. At the Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Hora Jucunda, 
has been published since 1893. It was started and 
edited by Mr. W, H. Illingworth, a former head- 
master of the school. Each number contains sixty 
large pages of interesting and amusing matter, and 
a piece of music; and the price is one shilling. 
The British and Foreign Blind Association also 
publislies magazines in Braille. 


adult life have become very expeit at this kind of 
writing, but for those who have been blind from 
childhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use a typewTiter. Here the expense may be an 
objection, but tliis has been got over by Mr. llling- 
w^orth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of typewriter which costs only a few shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revolving disc, and, by placing 
on the upper surface above each letter tne corre- 
sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, biiiig it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It w ill be noticed that, 
by using a typewriter, the blind scribe actually 
WTites in a character witli which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
opposed on the ground that the letters were entirely 
arbitrary symbols, as if the diaiacters of the Roman 
or Greek alphabets were anv thing else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing ioi the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter h than it is for the French to call 
a cabbage a cJlo^^, 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal holes. A peg 
can be placed in any of these holes, in eight possible 
positions representing the numbers 1 to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0> the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
1 and 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Kaised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used wr class purposes. 

6. The care of young blind children. — When 
sight is lost in early chil^ood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands ; that they are lacking in coniidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves ; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can be 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child’s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him. Th^ have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. They have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play witii. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a perambulator, in case he might 
hurt himself. Such treatment, altho^h kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child. Trie proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 

n r method of dealing with a young child who 
nd may be expressed in a sentence : Treaf 
Aim exactly as if he covld see. The child should 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp. 
When he can creep about, he should be allowed to 
do so. He should be expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore tha 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, be taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he be warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is very 
difficult for any kindly person to see a blind child 
in the act of walking against a chair, without 
quickly stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his way ; but if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, ana to be able to walk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he should be encour- 
aged to feed himself ; to undress, and later to dress 
himself ; to fold his clothes, and put them aAvay ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
witli them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should be taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for this purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afford- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small beads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille. 

Advice to those likely to lose their sight.— 
en blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that ultimate blindness is inevitable, months, 
or even years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so affected should be advised 
to set about training their other senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 


tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks, 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 
presents itself, of coarse, the eyes may be opened 
lor a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should try to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darkness does come, it will not 
find him wholly unprepared. 

Literature. — John Kitto, The Lost Senses, 1846; rood. 
art. ‘The Blind * In National Review. Vm\ artt. on * Blindness,’ 
* Vision,* ‘ Aphasia,* etc., in EBr, Chamberses Encyo,, Quain*s 
Medical Diet,, Baldwin’s Diet, of Psychology ; William James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vole., 1891 ; W. H. lllinsrworth, 
‘ Methods of Educating the Blind, 1784 to 1895,* Trans. Roy. Scot. 
Soe. of Art, 1896; W. B. Drummond, ‘The Education of the 
Blind * in Eneyo. Mediea, 1899, also ‘The Care of Blind Children ' 
in Pediatries, 1899; Howe and Hall, Laura Bridgman, Dr, 
Howe's Famous Pupil, 1904 ; Helen Keller, Story of my L%fe, 
1908 ; A. Maitland Ramsay, Three Cases of Blindness in which 
Sight was Recovered in Adult Life, 1903; T. K. Abbott, 

‘ Fresh Light on Molyneux* Problem : Dr. Ramsay’s Case,* 
Mind, Oct. 1904 ; Emile Javal, On becoming Blind: Advice for 
the Use of Persons losing their Sight [tr. by Carroll E. Edson, 
1905). W. B. Drummond. 

BLISS.— See Blessedness and Blest (Abode). 

BLOOD. — X. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical. — Blood consists of a fluid portion, known 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (wliite, red, and 
‘ platelets*), the latter forming its nutritive element. 

‘ Average blood may be regarded as consisting of 
§ plasma and ^ corpuscles^ (Huxley, Physiology ^ 
p. 105). The inner function of the blood has been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘ It is absolutely essential 
to the life of every part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from tlie blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained * 
{id. p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life throughout the organism, and this function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper cavity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintained from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not be 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Eaxrcitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology^ 11^1, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of the 
blood to life. Aristotle (B.c. 384-322) ‘ knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. . . . The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, ^rformed the function, Aristotle 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood* (Hammond, Aristotle^ s Psy- 
chology, p. 227 n.). Galen (A.D. 130-c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude bl<^, 
giving it the * natural spirits.’ In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
with ‘vital spirits* (Foster, op, cit, p. 12 f.). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the dawn of modem physiology. The pul- 
monary circulation was described by Servetus in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Realdus Columbus in 1559 {ib. p. 30 f.); whilst 
Csesalpinus, a little later, ‘recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 
return of the blood from the tissues took place 
by the veins and not by the arteries (ih, p. 35). 
habricius described the valves of the veins in 1574 
(ib. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was 
‘the first to demonstrate the circulation of the 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 
view was that the blood through the body was the 
same blood, coursing again and again through the 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
Bufiering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ {ib, p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits' was discredited, and the 
study of physiology separated from that of pseudo- 
psychology. 

But primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
drain away with tlie blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul 
n. xiv. 518) or of the blood (af/ta, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Robinsohn, 
Psychol, der Naturvblker^ p. 18; Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythol, und Religionsgesch, p. 728) ; the identity is 
affirmed explicitly, e,g, , amongst the Hebrews, in the 
phrase ‘ the blood is the life’ (Dt 12^, where ‘life’ 
IS literally ‘ soul ’) ; and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Rohde, Psyche^^ 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy^^ 1^8, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life* means 
something <][uite different from the early usage, 
and the dillerence is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and vice 
versa ; when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’an, xcvi. 2, God is 
said to have created man from clotted blood ; in 
Burma this is kept and eaten on special occasions 
(El worthy, Evil 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 

planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modern mind, blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may be 
itself an inheritance from the past ; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or things in contact with it. 
The illustration of these iaea.8 belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blo^-soul. The Arabs 
used the word for ‘soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. nepheshf in the sense of blood. ‘When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
Uie nostrils . • • but when he is slain in battle 
“his life flows on the spear point”’ (Robertson 
Smith, Rel. SemJ^ p. 40 n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
slain, and of burying the Muslim ‘martyrs’ in 
their blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
at Uhud (Wellhausen, Bests arab, Heidentum^^ 
p. 178, n. 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
story of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
when with his wife, by an over^wering force. He 
hereupon killed her, smeared himsmf with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op, cit, p. 25). Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘ The boy was lifted up, and 
standing above the two Thungallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself ana them’ (Spencer - Gillen®, 
p. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, GB* 
1 . 356). Or we find that the Caribs ‘ sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i, 116). 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
sneaking Peoples, p. 168)— doubtless to impart soul- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identic of the soul and the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op, cit, i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among primitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedaing that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p. 524) ; in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow -soul through a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crushed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow’ (Malay Magic, p. 306). 

3. The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul which has just been indicated 
— ‘the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed’ (Moore, EBi, art. ‘Sacrifice,’ 
§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food with which the OT 
makes us familiar ; cf. IS 14^^'*®, where we see 
that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT, Rel,~gesch,^ p. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 
prohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
law, in Dt 12^®* 16^ ; here it is not oflered in 

sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food it is to be poured out on the CTOund ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 9*, 
Lv 3^^ 7*®* " 17 passim, 19“. Frazer cites examples 
of the same taou from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul-power let loose. Con- 
sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible; this is probably the 
explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
execution (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 525 ; 
Frazer, i. 354 f. ; Jevons, Introd, Hist, Rel, p. 73 f.) 
which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind us that the peril is in the 
actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unwillingness to 
sh^ blood in the case of animals amongst the 
Wanika and Daraaras of Africa (Frazer,!. 357), 
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with the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Whore blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to sjuiak, before it can explode. One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
be made to it again when tlie place of blood in 
sacrilice is considored (p. 710*^). Another plan is 
to cover the blood wdth earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of tliis, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s ow n : ‘ ThAhir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood with a little heap of dust, and one who 
came in asking, “What is this heap?*’ he answered, 
“Blood wdiich 1 have buried”* (Arabia Deserta^ 
i. 492) Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in some special place ; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘ The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the lilies* (Spencer-Gillen^ p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 2D’®), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Myth^ Ritual^ and Eeligion^ 
i. 275). Finally, the perils of blo^, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood -shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting the blood of menstruation and childbirth. 
The fear of women*8 blood in these cases, no doubt 
because regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i. 361). Elaborate care is 
taken oy the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes of Australia, 
for example, to dispose of the blood of the first 
menstruation (Speiicer-Gilleii*, p. 460). Crawley 
(The Mystic Rose, p. 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central,^ 
in the tabu of women ; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wdde-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3. The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its peril.s. But the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are willing to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few representative cases can be given here : further 
iUustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Das Blut, which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psycliical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time with a 
view to strengthening the latter* (Speneer-Gillen»,p. 
461). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members of an avenging 
exj^ition ; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even oe forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of reconciliation are also accompanied by blood- 
drinking (i5.). Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in ortier to secure their strength 
(Crawdey, The Mystic Rose, p. 102 ; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship^, jp, 284 [ed. 8. A. Cook, p. 296]; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, pp. 126- 1.34). 
Sometimes the special purpose of blood-drinking 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op, cit, pp. 139- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer, op. 
cit, i. 133 f.). The result is frequently seen in tne 
usual phenomena of possession. The religious idea 
underipng this practice will be discussed when 
blood-covenants (see § 4) in general have been 
considered ; here it is sufficient to name this wide- 
spread practice in illustration of the powers of 
blood. Another way of imparting these powers is 
by external application of the blood. ‘ It is a yei y 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter * (8pencer-Gillen'>, p. 598). Anmng some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allow ed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Ho wilt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill * (Spencer-Gillen^, 
p. 599). From the time of the Romans down 
to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could be cured by drinking 
blood (Robinsohn, op, cit, p. 27). An established 
cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-batn (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by Strack (pp. 27 f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be ^ven his own blood to drink (op. cit. 
pp. 40-43). We find also cases approximatmg to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
times of pestilence, of writing sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p. 71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copccia (Strack, pp. 65-57). It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as having been in close connexion 
with the body ; thus ‘ ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from tliem’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 264). The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of the use made of the blood of mensti nation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp. 28-32) — a use we miglit expect in view of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The further 
powers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie innumerable blood-rites 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking of 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithraisra (q.v,). 
Here it remains only to point out the extension of 
the powers of blood to many blood -like things. 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
objects (Jevons, p. 67 : ‘ The savage believes that 
the same terrible consequences — whatever they 
may be — which ensue on contact with blood, do 
actually and really follow on contact with things 
which by their colour . . . remind him thereof *). So, 
amongst West African natives, ‘ every spot wdiere 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, or to 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabonsum ; 
and the red colour is supposed to be caused by 
the blood of the victims restroyed Iw him* (Ellis, 
op, cit, p. 35 ; cf. Tylor, i. 406). We may trace 
the same range of thought in the ideas attaching 
to the red heifer (Nu 19'^^ ) or to the robin red- 
breast ; and in the practice of smearing the body 
with red earth (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 464). This last 
is probably a substitute for blood. For other 
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customs, especially the natural and fr^uent use 
of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant^ p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4. Blood - covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; he draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 06). 
Ceitainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is still retained in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 

‘ men or do^, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and ehhctually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog ’ 
(Huxley, Physiol, p. 117). The difference is tluit 
the primitive man did this, and still docs it, not 
for physical only, but also for pj^chical ends, 
whicn he does not separate from the former. ‘ The 
inter-commingling 01 the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of tlie natures, thus brought together^ 
(Trumbull, op. cit, p. 38). Both the priuiitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced ; 
on the other, tlie idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia iJeserta, ii. 41 : 
‘sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told me that 
“el-Kahtdn in el-Y4men do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore’").’ For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. ytrack, D((s 
Blutf pp. 21-25. See, further, Brothekhoou 
(artificial). 

5. Kinship. — It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difference being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘ blood-brothers’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks : ‘ it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood- brother- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the wliolc 
of each clan : my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which tlows in the 
veins of either party to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all his kin’ {op, cit, p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks : ‘ Relationship is participation 
in the common blood which nows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every member of that circle ; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between tlie individual and his clansmen’ (ABi, 
col. 2672). Such an identity of kinship with 
blood- relationship is to us self-evident : the terms 
are convertible, for the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child born 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
whole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find Hlie idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result ot 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Spencer-Gillen®, p, 265). In another 
part of the same country, a different view is 
held: ‘The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the West Africans, ‘tlie Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its inotlitT, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral luicoo (the Tshi kra). The father fui nishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking Peoples^ p. 
131 n.). Westermarck (Hum, Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
wlio ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. These idea.s, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood-relation- 
ship has far less physiological 8Ui)port in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we may ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Crawley argues that ‘ habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and i'* 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ (T/o' 
Mystic Rose^ p. 452) ; he further contends that Hhe 
theory that the “blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions’ (ib. p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original [)romiscuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
suc(ession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ (op. cit. p. 107). Even 
wliero blood - relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
idea.s, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural biisis . . . those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
]dace through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together ; without this, blood would soon 
lose its power’ (Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tutii^f p. 193). On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance with primitive habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and [)ractice of early kinship. 
See, further, Brotherhood (artificial). 

6. Blood-revenge. — At first sight it may seem 
difficult to explain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, except from the standpoint of a primitive 
sen.se of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard tlio 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itselr from the powers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous {^K)wer has been liberated, 
and something lias to be done if those in the 
vicinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
principle that blood must be atoned for by blood 
nas inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a muulered kinsman’ (Bastian, Der 
Mcusch i?i der Gcsc/tichte, iii. 1 ; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelings of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘ wild justice ’ of revenge. The union of these two 
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motives^ the nsychical and the personal, as they 
may be cal lea, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, * revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised. It is a duty belonring first to 
the *‘ijawe” (blood-relative), next to tlie “ikaka” 
(family), next to the “etomba” (tribe). . . . 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried back and 
forth, and would be finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side. . . . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufficient penalty’ (Nassau, Fctichism in West 
Africa^ pp. 19, 20). This example may be taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various | 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge* among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the cases of wilful and accidental man- 
slaiij^diter (cf. Dt 19®), The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind to the whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modern idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘ The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the | 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii, 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
underlies blood-revenge well illustrated in some 
modern survivals. The following account is given 
by Curtiss from native information (Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-day, p. 191): ‘In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 
Some of the blood of the animal slain is put on 
the palms of his hands. The avenger draws his 
sword and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it back to him.’ See 
also Blood- Feud. 

7. Blood and the spirit-world. — In tracing the 
developments of the ideas of the powers and perils 
attaching to blood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as affecting the rela- 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant CTOup of ideas would be applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious as well os in social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is afforded by the thirst of departed 
souls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example (Od, xi. 34 f.): 

‘ But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. ... I 
drew the sharp sword from my thigh and sat there, 
suffering not the strengthless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias’ 


(Butcher-Lang’s tr. , p. 173). This eagerness of the 
dead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the ^ave 
or tomb by means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevons, p. 61 f.), or of the various forma of blood- 
offering to the dead (p. 52 f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in the 
vampire. ‘ Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the blood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191 ; he cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194 ; for some modern 
cases, cf. Strack, Das Blut, p. 65). As a particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggalan, ‘ which is belie vea to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
cf. p. 328), But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the blood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 490). It need hardly be said that the difficulty 
we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit with 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis ; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
; (Robinsohn, op, cit, p. 167). 

I From such general beliefs we may pass to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit-world 
made by blood is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiarnba flower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stemo, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjianiba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiarnba tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey’ (Spencer-Gillen*, p. 184). In connexion 
with the Ukira or kangaroo - totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them (ib, p. 201). In this case, the stone 
‘ represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (q,v,) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone which 
arose to mark the place’ (i5. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are Bi>ecially instructive, because they 
show the potency of blood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘supernatural’ world, quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is of 
importance to emphasize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘ sacrifice ’ such as that offered 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain; ‘the entrails are exposed before the 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Ogun, over which the blood is made to 
gush’ (Ellis, Yoruba-speakina Peoples, p. 68). The 
relation of the blood to the god may be regarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 
gods in the Egyptian pantheon : ‘ Hail, thou who 
dost consume blood’ (Book of the Dead, exxv. 13). 
In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 
presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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writes : ‘ In 1881 a slight earthauake shock threw 
down a portion of the wall of the king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The king, Mensah, consulted the 
priests as to what should be done, and the latter 
declared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
bonsum, and that the ruined portion must be 
rebuilt of mud {swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and tiie wall was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood ’ {The Tshi-speaking Peoples^ 
p. 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedaing of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, passim \ Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 143, 232; and many books of travel, etc.). 
For example, to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty found such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breaking 
of new soil : ‘ Malignity of the soil is . . . ascribea 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan, 
ahl el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these parts use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a peace-offering : the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evil accidents the workmen’s lives sliould be en- 
dangered’ {Arabia Deserta, i. 136 ; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well ; i. 452, of new 
booty). It 18 of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modern Palestine. ‘ When the 
ground was broken for the railroad from Beirut to 
Damascus, ten sheep were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor’ 
(Curtiss, Prim. Sem. EeL p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice. — The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded as satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at the centre, Moore, 


Here we may note that the conception of 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 
of its selection, and forces us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, the 
chief form of sacrifice was the slaughtered animal 
(Wellhausen, op. cit p. 114) ; and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p. 116). This 
special appropriation of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the West 
Africans ‘eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life’ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evil the 
gatewiy IB sometimes sprinkled with the blood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten by the villagers’ (Nassau, op. cit. p, 
93). The reason for this appropriation nas been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article ; 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
On the one hand, we have already seen that blood 
is used as a vital link between man and the spirit- 
world — a usage with which various views of its 


precise potency might be connected ; on the other 
hand, the very perils of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition hs food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lightning-conductor does, by drawing off the latent 
peril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to : ‘ The common root of 


these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 


universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 


inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than etticacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the blood at the 
sacrilicial stone we may perhaps recofjnize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de- 


veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right* {EBi, col 4218). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Ancient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the blood -soul of the animal and that of the man ; 
totemistic ideas continued the identity of the man 


in his valuable article on ‘Sacrifice ’ {EBi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying : ‘ From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 
. . . This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 


with the animal he ottered, and the communion 
with the deity obtained by the blood which was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience ; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis in the offered blood. All these are ntatural 


ottering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The ottering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to otter a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice {q.v.) ; but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the nrevious 
sections, drawn from a wider field of anthropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 375-410), ‘ sacrifice is a gift 
made to a deity as if he were a man. . . . The 
ruder conception that the deity takes and values 
the ottering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application {Introd. Hist. Eel^ pp. 223-225). 


developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age ; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
perfect communion with God belongs to the per- 
fectly obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worship in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. Anti-Semitism, Blood- 
Feud, BROTHEUHOOD (artificial), EXPIATION AND 
Atonement, Initiation, Sacrifice. 
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of theory that the sacrdicial meal is the oldest form of sacrifice, 
p. 218 f.), 1902 (London): Westermarck, The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas (Index, e.v. ‘ Blood ‘X vol. i. 
1906, vol. ii. 1908 (LondonX ^ 

IT. Wheeler Robinson. 

BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.— See Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

BLOOD-COVENANT.— See Blood, p. 717. 
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Primitive (L. IT Gray), p. 720. 

Aryan (O. SCHRADER), p. 724. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 725. 

Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 727. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 729. I 

BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive). — One of the most 
vide-sj)rea(l phenomena of primitive, and even 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feud. This, while subject to the most mani- 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- 
dence whereliy an entire family (more rarely clan : 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kind liy another family (or clan or tribe) against 
which a member of the former family (or clan or 
tribe) has committed a deadly ofienco (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
blood-covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-feud grows in importance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modern tenet that an entire govern- 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or by 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or pecuniary 
compensation normally take the place of demand- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave ofiences 
may frequently be commuted in various ways ; the 
blood-feud is replaced by the wergcld (see below). 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many 
[)eople.s, one unprotected by ties of family, ^an, or 
tribe may be injured in person or possessitons 
without risk of blood-vengeance, unless he has 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
5 ^l^^i-adoption into the family (very rarely into the 
clan or tribe) of bis host. This explains the fact 
that many peoples rob or kill .strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, 
although among themselves they may have the 
highest regard for the pos.sessions and lives of their 
follows, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers was lield to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom 
the strangeis in question had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islandsy London, 1818, i. 308; Mathias G . . ., 
Lettres s%ir Its ties Marquisesy Paris, 1843, p. 106). 

The blood -fend is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered 
man are in duty bound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leu.schner, in Steinmetz, Reehtsverhalt- 
nisse von eintjehorenen Volkern in Afrika und 
Ozeanien^ Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood-vengeance has been exacted, as among the 
Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVllW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
t»p, cit. p. 61 ; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 132; 
I^ng, %h. p. 257). He who does not perform 
blood-vengeance when he should is despised, not 
as a coward, but as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka 
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Muslim ((jAUDEFRoy-Demombynes), p. 730. 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 731. 

Semitic (A. H. Harley), p. 731. 

Slavonic (O. Schrader) p. 733. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 735. 

(Monrad, Gcmdlde von der Kiiste von Guinea, 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90 f.) and Felups (Park, Beise in 
das Jnnere von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20), the 
South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, Beise in 
Britisch Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
and New Guinea (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 364, 376 ; 
Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-West 
ana West Australia, London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selehes en Papua, The Hague, P886, p. 370). In at 
least some cases the object of the blood-feud appears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his kin to 
the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tupi that the relatives of 
the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
History of the Races of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
iii. pt. 2, p. 340). This usage finds its antithetical 
parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p. 722^). The women are often described as espe- 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the blood-feud, as among tlie Iroquois, Florida 
Indians, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Mceurs 
des sauvages am^riquains, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii. 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kill 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in New Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von llasselt, in ZE viii. 193 ; 
cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the offender rather than the oftendcr 
himself [Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
manrCs Mittheilungen, Erg. x. No. 47, p. 31 ; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23). Elsewhere 
the feud may be restricted to totem -families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZVRW vii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the ofi’ender escaped, his whole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in Nev^ 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108) ; in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the offender were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224) ; and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
(Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, London, 
1843, ii. 127). 

The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered — a system widely prevalent in 
Africa. Where the matriarchate is in force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involved, and 
where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
only those on the father’s side. Accordingly, 
among the African Barea and Kun&ma the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew his maternal uncle or aunt, and the maternal 
uncle his nephew or niece ; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in Akkra, on the 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan. Jurispru^nz, Oldenburg, 
1887, i. 61 f. ). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajiros and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVElV yii. 382, 364; Bastian, in ZE vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these difterentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfange des Staats^ und Rechstlebens^ Oldenburg, 
1878, p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p. 723*^). From the latter point of view she 
IS avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blood-kinsmen, not by her husband 
(Steinmetz, op, cit. p. 23; Lang, to, p. 257), this 
being the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bam bara practice (ih, pp. 49, 89) ; while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the kddly whereas if he does not request this privi- 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
ih, p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the “ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka” (family), next to 
the “etomba” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead, — in case of a wife, her 
liusband and his family, and the wife’s family ; 
sometimes the whole “ikaka’’; finally, tiie 
“etomba”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa^ 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the agnates of the murdered man in the order of 
their inheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 
op, cit, p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
tlie blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, ih. p. 256 f. ) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, in case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this being a gwa^-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 

An interesting example of what may be called a ceremonial 
blood-feud is alforded oy the Australian pinya (the atninga of 
the Central Australians), a sort of posse comitatus^ which may 
hunt down the murderer or (as alr«.^y noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killing a victim, however, the pinya may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Mukjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a headman * appointed a 
spot near at hand where the expiatory encounter should take 
place that afternoon, it being ag^reed that so soon as the offender 
had been struck by a spear the combat should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, armed with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man’s kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Garchukas then 
threw a lighted piece of bark, which he held, into the air, and 
the fight ceased If it hod l^en continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems ’ (Howitt, p. S86). 
This practice is wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p. 886 fl.X 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p. 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feua. ill us, among the Polynesians, brothers 

artificially created by blood-covenant were bound 
to require blood-revenge if one was killed, even 
though he fell in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
VOL. II. — 46 


Researches'^ London, 1832, i. 290); and similar 
principles were observed among the Araucanian 
Pehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
des Rechts^ Oldenburg, 1884, p. 69). The relation 
l^tween host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Kumima (Munzinger, Ostnfr, Stndieny Schaff- 
hausen, 1864, p. 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Muii- 
zinger, op, cit, p. 243, and Uebev die Sitten und dan 
Recht der BogoSy Winterthur, 1859, p. 43) ; so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readily 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, but blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud, p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, AnfangSy p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children only 
until they are old enough to bear arms (Mamo, 
Reisen im Gehiete des olauen und welssen Ntly 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevailing 
among theNisimn Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (Serge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418) and the 
Marshall Islanders (Senttt, ih. p. 449). Other tribes, 
as the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVRW vii. 376 ; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion tlie Caribs mercilessly slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles d'AmMquey The Hague, 
1724, ii. 109), and the South American Tupinimba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the offspring being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in ZVRW xiii. 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of different rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money ( Wilken, 
Het strafremt hij de volken van het maleische rasy 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7) ; while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the otlence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit, p. 88 f . ). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment here being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family — a principle 

also observed in the clan and tribe ; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interclanal or intertribal blooa-feud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as bos 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in tne Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443 f. ; Mamo, op, cit. 

g . 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 
edawin (Kohler, in ZVRW viii. 254), or committed 
even by a person irresponsible for his acts, as among 
the African Ondongaand the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipmago (Rautanan, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ih. p. 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr, Jur. ii. 145 fl.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit, p. 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gilleu% p. 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that he had 
failed to avert death from the murdered man 
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(Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 12). But, as the feeling 
of blood- kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
be made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
oft'ence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansanding States and among the Diakite Sarrako- 
lose of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit, p. 89 ; Nicole, ih. 
1 ). 132; Lang, ib. p. 257), the Narrinyeri of South- 
East Aastralia (Howitt, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZVBW xiv. 380 f.). In case of oltences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kundma, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the od’ender liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. p. 502; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegro (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVEW ix. 54; Miklosich, lUutrache bei den 
Slaven^ Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 81). 
Sexu^ offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. Adultery), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Studien zur 
Entioirklungsgesch. des Familienrechts^ Oldenburg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (tlie African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni-Amer [Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
))p. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, Anfauge^ p. 214]). 

Since a true blood -feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between tlie families, 
clans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
i;onsent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenl)erg, in ZE xvii. 28), 
the Alanyueina and Balcgga (Post, Afr, Jur. i. 84 ; 
id. Anfange, p. 175f., Gesrhleehtsgenossenschaft der 
Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 159 ff), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-Be and Mayotte (Waiter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passarnaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaquoddy chief ^came 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the lx)y murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kuldskap the Mastery New York, 1002, p. 25 f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
Idood-feud is satislied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 72P; Howitt, pp, 336, 342; 
Kohler, in Zra IP vu. 365). 

For a typical example of the termination of the blood-feud the 
oeremoniea of the African Barea and Kundma may be cited 
(Post. Afr. Jur. I 67, hia account being based on Munzinger, 
Oi^tafr. Stud pp. 601 fif.). When a day has been fixed for the 
h<, Uleinent of the feud, the murderei chooses a protector in the 
hostile Milage, to whom he sends diirra to make beer. On the | 
«Uy appouited, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- I 
dered man, go out to meet the murderer, whom they safeguaM 
m their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the manes of 
the murdered man, whose brother meanwhile g^rasps the cow^s 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
gouges out an eye of the slaughtered cow ; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit t^^ether. The blood-pnce is then 
jiaid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector's house, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast 
to the village. The murderer must still snun the village for a 
year, but at the expiration of this time he a^ain visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the n umber of those slain 
on each side is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or Its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Bomali of Africa (Munzinger, Bogoiy p. 79 ; von der Decken, 
BeUen in Ost-Afnkay Leipzig, 1W9-71, if. &W)) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anfangey p. 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken (tb. p. i88). The treaty is often still further stre^th- 
ened by marnages between the two parties, as among the &)go 


and Beni-Amer (Munzinger, BogoSy p. 82 f., Ostajr. Stud. p. 822). 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease only 
when an equal number have been killed on each side (Steinmeti^ 
op. cit. p. 49). 

The true blood-feud in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or its 
equivalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 
paratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
Kill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Rautanan, in Steinmetz, ov. cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes increasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be punished either by blood- 
feud or by wergeld, at tne option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
(Nit i. 168), the Papuans and Marshall Islanders 
( Kohler, in ZVJtW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malays 
(Tijdschr if t voor Nederlandsch- Indie y 1851, ii. 15), 
and the African Bo^o, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakoiese (Munzinger, Bog os y p. 80; 
Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du nordy Paris, 1864, 
p. 428 ; Cecchi, Funf Jdhre in Ostafrikay Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79 ; Lenschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p, 23 ; 
Nicole, ih. p. 132). In the Sansanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be narmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his abates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 89). Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago tlie somewhat curious 
rule is observed that, after blood -revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 
party a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 
I lend, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 
! sides (Serge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVBW 
XV. 56), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-feud by’ the wergeld is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailing among the American 
Iroquois and Algontiuins, which may be summarized as follows 
from Lafitau (op. cit. li. 18^1911). The people of each ‘ cabin ’ (i.e. 
hodensotCy or ‘long house ’) exercised juri^iction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the same 
* long house,' the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case it was none 
of their business. If, on the other hand, the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of another ‘ long house,' village, tribe, or 
stock, all those who had been connected with the slain man 
united to * re-make the spirit' [refaire Vesprit (c*est leur expres- 
sion)] for the kinsmen of the deceased, while at the same time 
every effort was exerted to Ba\ e the murderer’s life and to protect 
his kin against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents [cf. the similar Huron 
custom recoided in 1636 by Lejeune(i/s«7iif Relations and AUied 
DocumentSy Cincinnati, 1896-1901, x, 215-223, cf. also xxxiii. 
239-249), ‘the least of which,' according to Le)eune, ‘must be of 
the value of a new beaver robe ']. The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were the most 
costly, each often being 1000 beads of wampum ; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented all that the 
dead man had used while alive. If blood-vei^eance had been 
executed before this wergeld had been proflfered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while the kins- 
men of the murderer were released from all liability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man desired. If the 
presents were not acceptable, the murderer himself was given, in 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of his victim, whose place 
he was to take. Although he was occasionally reject^, he usually 
came to be regarded exactly as the man whom he had slain ; and 
Lafitau also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was requir^ to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man, thus clearly showing the 
substitution -motive in lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 720^) in 
blood-revenge— a principle occasionally observed oy the Algon- 
quin Abenaki (Featherman, op. cit. ill. pt. 1, p. 96). Sometimee 
a murderer was even adopted as a son by the mother of his 
victim (Tanner, MtmoirSy Paris, 1835, li. 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the blood-feud shall be termi- 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araucanians and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An- 
fangey p. 174), and the African Bogo, Barea, 
Kundma, and Marea (Munzinger, Bo^s, p. 79, 
Ostdfr. Stud. pp. 499, 242), and Msalala (Desoignies, 
in 8teinmetz, op, cit, p. 280) ; but, if reconciliation 
proves impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
The offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being days 
among the Bedawin (Post, Studien, p. 125 ; Kohler, 
in ZVRW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kundma, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Ostafr, Stud, p. 501 ; Nachtigal, iSaAamwnc? 
Sadany Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or until his oftence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the relups 
(Bdrenger-Fdraud, Les Peuples de la S^n^gambiCy 
Paris, 1879, p. 293) and 1 year among the Cali- 
fornian Nishinam (Kohler, in ZVRW xii. 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum (q.v,)y but among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never be outlawed (Loskicl, 
Gesch, der Mission der evangel, Briider tenter den 
Indianern in Nord-Amerikay Barlw, 1789, p. 20 ; 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War on Indian 
Affnirsy ]New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99 ; 
Feiatherman, op, cit, iii. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest- festival in July or August brought 
amnesty for all oflences except murder (Kohler, 
mZVPWxW, 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood- feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
( Wilkeri, op, cit, p. 24 f. ; Kiedel, op, cit, p. 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hocqjiiara, Reise 
an der Kuste und in das Inner e von w estafrikay 
Lei])zig, 1854, p. 104) ; or he may become the slave 
of the chief of the tribe in question, as among the 
Malays of Meiiangkabau ( Wilken, op, cit, p. 22) ; 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche qeograph, Blattery 
X. 234). This form of punishment is also the 
penalty for many other offences (see SLAVERY). 
In Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- 
qiiences of the blood- feud (Bosnian, Viaggio in 
Uuineay Venice, 1752, ii. 91 ; Muller, Die afr, auf 
der Goldkuste gelegene Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 

1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com- 
mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood-feud begins. It has already 
been seen that the coimionest method of such 
reconciliation is by the payment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
quency of the blood -feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, w hich is at first absolutely essential 
if family is to be prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feua, until at last it wholly dis- 
appears as a recognized institution. The struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his victim, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Malaya 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and African 
Bornu, Wadai, and llnyoro (Post, Studien, p. 128, 
An/ange, p. 184) ; or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Cecchi, op, 
cit, p. 79) and Malays (Post, Bausteine fur eine 
allgemeine Rechtswissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1889-81, 
i. 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fama Mademba, 
in Steinmetz, op, cit. p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit. p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave offences— execution by 
officers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op, cit, 
n. 256) ; while, in case the system of commutation 
lias come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of tho 
murdered man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Isldniitie law 
awards the whole w^ergeld to the injured family 
(Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, op. cit, p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the one case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. tho 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
p. 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State ; but if lie will not do this, the blood-feud is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period : three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op. cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Klemm, Kultur- 
cschichtcy Lei})zig, 1843-52, iv. 149) ; while, in 
Iakas.sar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op, cit. p. 6). Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, BausteinCy i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of a.sylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to tliis end), tho blood-feud itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of civilization as arc 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘ mountain whites ’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Litrraturb.— Frauenstadt, Blutrache und Totschlagsilhne^ 
Leipzig, 1881 ; Kohler, Zur I^ehre von der Blutrache, Wurzburg, 
1885 ; Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Entwicklumj der 
Stra/e, Leyden, 1894, i. 801-40C, and Bechtsverhnltnisse von 
einqehor&nen Vblkem in Afnka und Ozeamen, Berlin, 1903 ; 
Post, Geschleehtsgenossenscha/t der Urzeit, Oldenburg, 1876, 
p. 155 ff., Ursyrum] des Bechts, Oldenbure, 1879, p. 87 ff., 
Ar\fange des Stoats- und Bechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172 ff., Bausteine fur eine allncmeine Rechtswissenschaji auf 
vergleichend-ethnol. Basis, Oldenburg*, 1880-81, i. 142 ff., A/r, 
Jurxsprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, i. 57 ff., Studien zur Entwick- 
lungsgesch, des Fainilienrechts, Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133 ff., and 
Orundriss der ethnol. Juvisvrud^nz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, i. 226ff., 
li. 246 ff. On the last-named w ork the present art. is lare^ based. 
A large amount of source- material is contained in ZVRW (cf. th^ 
index to i.-xx., s.v. * Blutrache,’ and such artt as Kohler’s sum- 
mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 406-411, and 
Schmidt’s summary for South America, xiii 815-318). Much 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works as 
Waitx-Gerlajad, ArUhropologUderNaturvolker^ 6 vols., Leipzig, 

1860-77. Louis H. Gray. 

BLOOD*FEUD (Aryan). — Introduction , — ^The 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
among all Aryan peoples : first, as it exists up 
to the present day among the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly preserved, among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs ; thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the Avesta, and the Romans. Its primitive Aryan 
simification lies in the etymological correspondence 
ot Av. kaindy ‘ punishment,’ ‘ revenge ’ (iNew Pers. 
A:fn, ‘enmity,’ ‘hate,’ ‘ anger ’) = Gr. itoii/t), ‘blood- 
revenge’ and *%oergeld," Probably it may also be 
connected with Ir. cdin (from *cotni-*) = ‘ emenda,’ 
i, e. * damni reparatio, ’ ‘ satisfactio de iiire laeso vel (le 
iniuria illata.^ The verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chiy chdyate, ‘punish,’ ‘avenge’; 
Av. di ; Gr. riyo/uit, rCyviiai, rCycj, ‘ obtain compensa- 
tion,* ‘punish,* ‘give compensation.’ Compare 
also rio), ‘estimate a value,^ ‘honour.’ The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

1. The obligation of blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship, which 
may be designated family or clan. Witnin this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 

For the Celts, cf. Oiraldua, Cambriae Dsscriptio^ cap. 17 : 

‘ Genus super omnia dlhgunt, et damna sanguinis atque dccoris 
acnter ulciscuntur : vindicis enim anlmi sunt et irae cnientae, 
nec solum novas et recent-es iniurias, verum etiain veteres et 
antiquas velut instantes vindicare parati ’ ; and Walter Map, 
De ntigis cunalium, Dist. ii. cap. 22, § 96 (ap, Walter, Das alte 
Wales, p. 135, note 1) ; * Ut moris est, vaidem se offert pro 
iuveiie tota cognatio, et oavere itidicio sisti.’— For the Teutons, 
see Tac. German, cap. 21 ; ‘ Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris 
seu propinqui quam amicitias necesse est: nec implacabilcs 
durant. Luitur emm etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac j 
l>ecorum numero, recipit(iue satisfactionem universa donaus, 
utiliter in publicum, quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae i^ta 
Iibertatem. —For the Russians, cf. Husskaja Pravda of Jaros- 
lav VolodimSni (lOlS-1064): Judicitirn Jaroslavi, fllii Vladi- 
mSri : * Si interfecent vir virum, ulciscatur frater fratrem, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris fllius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
gnvnae, si est principis vir,* etc. See below, p. 734». 

In Homer the sons and grandsons,^ father, brothers, and 
brothers' sons (dvei^idf) and the ctcu (erat) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood ; the last-named is an expression which pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, wo-, and so means much 
the same as the Latin sui. Once we find in place of <t<u the 
word ao<r<nfTrjf>t^ (Odyss, xxiii. 119), from docrcr/w, ‘ help.* This 
in turn is denved from a word corresponding with the Latin 
socius (*svekjo-8), namely, d-(r^ox-yo- 5 =*a-o(r<ro- (d as in d- 
^0X05, * bedfellow '), which is perhaps connected with tw-, svo-, 
suits, but is also capable of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat, 
JStymol. Worterbuch, p. 579). 

2 . As a result of this obligation to blood-revenge, 

we find a state of feeling between two families or 
clans which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old German fehida, Anglo-Sax. 

/(ehdy Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G. fich, Anglo-Sax. 
/dh, from *poiko-$ = lT, oechy ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic languages, Old Slav, vraiida (Old Slav. 
vragUy ‘ enemy,’ Old Pruss. wargs, ‘ bad ’). The 
opposite conception to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is O.H.G. friduy An^do-Sax. friduy Old 
Nor. fridTy *pritu- (Skr. priyd-y ‘dear,’ Goth. 
frijdny ‘love^; in the Slavonic, Russ. mirUy 
‘peace* (Skr. midrd-y ‘friend,’ Lith. m^dimaSy 
‘ r)eloved,’ Russ, midyjy ‘dear’). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship (t.e. on the old 
view, relationship; cf. SchraJier, Reallex, 8,v, 

‘ Freund und Feind ’) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth, gafripdn and the Russ, primiriti l>oth 
mean ‘to restore to a state of peace’ (O.H.G./rirfw, 

before a word aignifiefl that the form does not occur 
but u inferred. 


Russ. mirit)y ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that mirU had already in Old Russ, acquired the 
meaning of ‘ community,’ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period be inter- 
rupted or broken by the faida or vraiida. Con- 
versely, it may be suggested that the Greek elpijvtjy 
‘peace,’ is to be derived from etpyjy ‘assembly,’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
^vervd) is to be connected with Old Russ, verviy 
‘ community.’ It is the community so designated 
that, according to iheltusskaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergeldy and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old clan. The Greek dpiivy^ would thus be the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of it must be admitted 

that the supposed initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the Greek dialects ; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which lacks 
the digamma. Moreover, *vervd (with prothetio vowel) may 
have become first and then etp»^. 

Hence the present writer is inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 

S les originated primarily in view of the internal 
ition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Reallex. y s,v. ‘Krieg und Frieden’). On Latin 
pax and Goth, gaivairpiy ‘ peace,’ see below ( 4 ). 
On the punishment of o lienees occurring within tne 
family or clan see Aryan Rkligion, ^ove, p. 60. 

3 . The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red- 
handed or of an adulterer detected in flagrando 
I was exempt from punishment, i.e. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a blood-feud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und UrgeschichtCy 
ii.* 406, and Aryan Rkligion, above, p, 60). 

4 . There existed among all Aryan peoples the 
possibility of buying oil* the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeldy and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 

For the Greeks, e.g., cf. flomer, Ih ix. 631 : 

Kal fjLtu Tt'v Tc KatrLyinfroio if>ovrjo^ 
noiv^v ^ o5 naiSos e6«faTO TffimTwro?’ 

KaC p b piv iv avrou, ttoXA.’ aTroricrflW, 

ToO 6e T epiTTverat spaSir) Kai 0vp,6s ayrjviap, 
noiy^v Sf^afxevov. 

For the Teutons see the passage from Tacitus, Germania^ 
quoted above, ‘nec iinplacabiles durant,’ etc. 

Proof that this possibility existed even in the 
most primitive Aryan peiiod is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
wergeldy namely, vdira-y vdira-dSya-y vdiraydtana-y 
and the Anglo-Sax. wcrCy Mid.H.G. were (weragelt) 
— both being related to Skr. vird-y Lat. vir, Goth. 
waiVy ‘ man.’ Here the Old Russ, vira, ‘ wergeld,’ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to 
the Indian and German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von Schrttder, ‘ Indogerman. 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Roth, p. 49). Tne most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdira-, 
Anglo-Sax. werey and Old Russ, vira, exhibit 
various stages of cliange of the radical vowel of 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld.’ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. kaF^d^zOr. TroivFt, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period, as 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of buying 
oft’ blood-revenge by payment of a wergeld. 
Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vrailday ‘ hostility,’ ‘ revenge,’ 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cymr. galanas^ 
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ori^ally ‘ hostility * (gM^ ‘ foe ^), and then ‘ wer- 
geld'; and the Mid. Ur. properly * murder.* 

Lat. pcRtia^ * compensation,* and then ‘ punish- 
ment/ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. iroLpij» 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld^ more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Eeallex. p, 102) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man {vdiram); and Tacitus also, 
in the passage already cited, says ; * luitur homi- 
cidium certo armentorum ao pecorum numero.’ 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
principle emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 
freeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of i ; 1 : 2 ; that is, 75 - 160 - 300 shillings or 
oxen* (Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde^ iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p. 734. What was demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man by the clan, or by 
himself, constituted his ‘ value^ or ‘ price,* and the 
recovery of this price by his frienas and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.* This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
The Gr. derived from Hviti mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘ revenge^ (^prj'AyafiifjLPovos etvcKa 
rifiijs '‘IXiop els eSirwXop, Iloni. Od. xiv. 70, 117) ; 
then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ (Uti/jlos, 
like vtJttoo'os, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation) ; then ‘ honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of c^na, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
TTocj^i) (*goind), and thus signifies in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav, c^niti exactly answers to the Gr. Tijxduj ; so 
Schrader’s Eeallex, p. 835 f., and now Berneker, 
Slav. Etym, Wortei^uch^ p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic worayat4?af7^f, ‘peace,* men- 
tioned above. The word has nothing to do with 
wairpan (Germ, werden)^ but is connected with 
wai7i>i^ ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace between two clans. It is note- 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
paciscoT^ which underlies the Lat. pax^ ‘ peace,* 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2) 
which is the clearest survival in Roman tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge which once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as w^ell : ‘ Si membrum 
rupit, ni oum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
talio esto.’ 

Thus wa see that two of the most important 
conceptions ^ of civilization— peace and honour- 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying off by the wergeld, 

5. Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
reconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion was almost a matter of 
life and death (cf. Schrader’s Eeallex, p. 835). 

6. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the bloM-feud is, as we have seen, from the 
beginning exclusively the affair of the two hostile 
clans. Notwithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by tne whole clan owing to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ. 
cap. 21 : ‘ perioulosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
lil^rtatem*) may have at an early period en- 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
rdy- = Lat. rexy Ir. ri), towards the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion would naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below, p. 734 f.). Everywhere in Europe two 
factors tended towards the restriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of the blood-feud : first, the State^ 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political coniposition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no 
longer of consanrainity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Churchy iraich offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. Asylum. 

Litkbatijri.— The literature has been given in the article. 

O. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic). — i. Terminology. — 
The usual word in Old Irish is fixh (‘ feud,’ ‘ fi^t *), 
fichim (‘ I fight ’), cognate with Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na Sendrach (Windisch, Ir. Texte^ 
Leipzig, 1880-1906, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the feast of Tara, which lasted six weeks, nxch 
fala nd frithfala do thahairt (‘ neither feud nor 
cross-feud to be given ’). The Irish /aia is for fola^ 
gen. of fuil (‘blood’), perhaps connected with 
Welsh gweli^ Cornish goly^ Breton gouli (‘ wound ’) ; 
but cf. Henry, Lex. bret,^ Rennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ we have the Irish 
digal^ Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish 6ric (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-iccay ^per-yecca (‘full payment,* ‘perfect 
cure* [d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur te droit 
celtique=^Coursdelitt, celt, vii., Paris, 1896, p. 88]). 
Finmly, the Irish dire (‘duty *), in coirp dire, is the 
same as the Welsh dirwy, dirui (‘niulcta’), dir 
(‘ necessary ’), Irish dir (‘ just,’ ‘due,’ etc.) [Stokes^ 
Urkelt, Sprachschatz, Gbttingen, 1894, p. 148]. 

2. History of the blood-feud amone &e Celts. — 
That the institution of the blood^eud was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances is 
found in the Fotha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha ’). 

Cumall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Murni. 
daughter of the druid Tadg, because her father had refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, according to the AnnaU of Ireland 
by the Four Masters (ed. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1848-61, i. 102-121), 
reigned from 122 to 167 a.d. Cond, furious at the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girl. 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by Qoll, son of 
Morna. In attempting to avenge Cumall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding Goll in the eye. Qoll kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, xs desin rob6i fich bunatd etsr maceu Moma oeus 
Find. * it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Moma (descendants of Goll) and Find (the 
son of Cumall).* Furthermore, after the death of Oumall, 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Murni, but orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the proUotion of Cond, and gives birth to a son. Find. When 
this son arrives at a suitable age, he offers to bis grandfather, 

I Tadg, the following : cath no comrac oenfr ... no lo/rUraic a 
athar do thabairt dd, * a battle or a duel or fuU eric (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.' Tadg accepts the 
last, and is obliged to give the castle and grounds In Almu to 
Find {HCel li. ^ etc.), 

Agam, in the Longes mac n-Usnig, Conchobar, the great king 
of the first epio cycle— i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit, Ilist. of Ireland. London, 1899, p. 248)— has the 
three eons of Usnech treacherously murdered after having 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthach, 
and Cormao, wno had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their mufder. First they murder^ four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palaoe at Emain. With 8000 men they sought refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and continued their feud against Conchobar for sixteen years 
indisch, op. eit, i. 75-77). Cinaeth hua Artacain, who died 
976 (‘Annals of Tigernach,' RCel xvii. 269) had a more 
complete account of this story, which ^ted that Conchobmr, in 
retauation for the murder of his relatives, killed Gergenn, the 
SOD of Iliad (Windisch, op, eit, ii. 2, p. 119). Numerous other 
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examples could be cited, such as Aided Conroif in which the 
murder of Oonrol is avenged by his sons fd’Arbois, Epopee 
eeltique en Irlande=Cour9 ae litt celt, v., Paris, 1892, p. 827 f.); 
the death of Oonchobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O’Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History ^ Dublin. 1878, p. 637 f.) ; The Voyage of 
Mail Duin, in which the hero is taunted for not avenging his 
father’s death (Stokes, RCel ix. 459, etc.), etc. 

In the Ancient Laws of Ireland^ some of which, 
such as the Senchus Mdr^ date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op. cit. p. 589), we find murder 
classed under two heads — necessary murder (mar- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder (marbad in- 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain (Anc. Laws, iii. 68, II. 12-14 ; iv. 248, 11. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
^ric, was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
252-^), ‘ when the murder of a member of the 
derhfine (i.e. of any relative of the geUfne or 
derhfine) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dire (“ body-price ”) and the enech-lann 
(“honour-price”) ; if, however, it has received this 
iric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price.” The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim — upon the 
geUfine and derhfine (d’Arbois, Droit eeltique^ p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all ; 
geilfine, cterbfine, iarfinCy and indfine (Anc. Laws, 
1. &2, 11. 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1. 23). To the geilfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derbfincy besides the 
above five, were added the pandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
iine). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, wh<^ 
mac jaosmay or adopted son, was killed ; and tne 
(maternal) uncle, when the son of his sister (mic 
mna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc. LawSy 
iv. 244, 11. 26-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus 0*Donell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist, of Ire- 
landy London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Tdin B6 CxialngCy or the Cattle- Raid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his W averley (ch. xv. ) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

In Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
pambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724*^), 
the bloou-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of iric for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (n.c. 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Julia de vi 
publica and de vi privata) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Cnminalrecht der 
Rimer y Leipzig, 1844, pp. 469-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirwy 
changed its meaning from ('composition ’) to 
*nyulcta^ (‘fine paid to the State’). After the 
departure of the Romans, while the iric was re- 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. Tnis was m part due to the fact 
that the cenediy or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor- Jones, The Welsh PeoplCy London, 1900, 
p. 196). The feuds between the clans were largely 
superseded by the warfare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, * if there is in a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
gaXanas (“body-price ; and ‘ no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for galanaSy neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.* Furthermore, if a cenedl 
* commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock i^ned^ be murdered, the galanas for that individual is 
not to be paid ; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first.* Finally, if ‘ on innocent 

E erson is accused of murder and neglects to seek Justice, and if 
6 be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him ' 
(Anc. Lam of WaleSy London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 199 f. ; cf. also 
li. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases in which the law ’exonerates 
the avenging *). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud raged with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic ScotlancPy Edinburgh, 1890, ii. 
303), until the 17th cent,, there was no cessation 
of clan-feuds. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Huntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist, of Scotland y Edinburgh, 1902, ii, 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc. cit.). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One of the moat noted of these feuds was that of the Colqii- 
houns and the Maegregora, which culminated in the battle of 
Ulenfruin in 1602. According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1003), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Sootts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1520. 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1552. In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of tAcse two ^eat families, 
a bond or contract was made between them In Edinburgh on 
23rd March 1664, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, iii. 390, 
etc.). But it acoomplished nothing, for the feud was still raging 
inj[1596 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Jraditions, London, 1895). 

3. 'feric/ or composition. — Ccesar attesta the 
fact that the payment of trie was an established 
custom among the primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says : ‘ Nam fere de omnibus con trovers iis, pub- 
licis privatisque, constituunt ; et, si quod est ad- 
missuin facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de finibuscontroversiaestjiidemdecernunt ; praemia 
poenasque constituunt (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he says : 
' censeo enim non minus quam pretium ^uindecim 
hominum distribui illis.’ Tirechan, writing in the 
7th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding 'animarum’ after ‘quindecim’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Lifey London, 1887, ii. 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of atout the 7th 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might be held responsible for the 
payment of the (Wasserschleben, Ir, Kanonen- 
versammlung^y Leipzig, 1885, p. 170). 

In Ireland, the ^ric was divided into two classes : 
the coi/rp-direy or ‘ body-price,’ and the enechdanny 
or ‘ honour-price ’ (or log-eneichy lit. * face-price,’ 
Breton, enep-uuert ; of. Emault, Gloss, moyen-hret,y 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dire was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enech-lann was exacted in the case of bodily inju^, 
insult, etc., and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had the choice of surrendering the 
criminal as property (in ftronn) to the family of 
the murderea, or of giving land for his crime (Anc, 
Laws of Irelandy iv. 246, 11. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue tne Ancient LawSy ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
(iv. 250, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
imnecessary murder the criminal was the sole 
ilebtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and 
his geiljine were held responsible for the payment 
of the iric. In default of the geilfinCy tne other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved (ib. i, 260, 11. 1-3; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cumulay 
‘seven female slaves’ (iii. 70, 11. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘ slave of 
restitution ’), and Ids share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his geiljine could 
not supply the rest, the derbRne would pay three- 
fourths, and the iarfine and indjinCy one fourth, 

i. e. three -four til 8 of a fourth by the iarjine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indjim (i6. iii. 330, 
1. 710; p. 68, 11. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the 6ric for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other property. It was 
continuea as late as the beginning of the 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, * Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Eccles, Record, 
Deo. 1887 ; for a more comj)lete study of the iric, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtiqne). 

As the coirp-dire required the enechrlann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘ body -price’) and the 
saraad (‘ disgrace- or honour-price ^). The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedly or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows ; an uchchoTy or high man, noble, at 126 
cows ; a penteulu, ‘ man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows ; and so on down to the cacthy 
‘ slave of the island,’ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op, cit, p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanasy one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he paying 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, ho paid tw^o-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanasy one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
it ; one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered ; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
as described above (Anc, Laws of WateSy i. 227, 

ii. 199-200, etc.). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
ti SeottoSy which were codified under David l. 
(1124-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cows ; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows ; of the thane’s 
son, 66| cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiem. 


44 cows and 21 1 pence ; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Hist, of Scot- 
landy S.vols., London, 1831, App. ii . ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81 ; Skene, cit. iii. 218, etc.). 

4* Duel. — The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts. The canonical 
collection referred to ateve attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit celtiquCy p. 45 f.). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 
If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would bo obliged to pay full eric to his 
family, unless he could prove tnat the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight (Anc. Laws, iii. 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 296, 11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
(Lag of Last Minstrely Note x.). 

Litbraturb. — The literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. JOHN LAWRENCE GeRIO. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek). — Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Familvenrecht, 

. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 
ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a feud are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer ; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e,g, EBiy s,v, ‘ Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty. Its aim is largdy, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 

f irobable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
east originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
tne blood-feud has to this extent a relimous basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
slieds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

I. Homer. — In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. Wo read of Orestes avenging his 
father (Od, iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of blood-feud within the family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son (II, ix. 632 ; Od, xxiv. 434). In 
one instance (Od, xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slain man’s frai, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that freu are dis- 
tinguished irom cousins (dvt^tol) in U. ix.^ 464, 
and that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting a 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psychey p. 
260-261 n.). When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances, — for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts,*— its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence. So Patroclus finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax {IL xxiii. 
85, XV. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or toivt), mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage (II. ix. 632 ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 
‘ Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his own 
town, after paying a large fine’ (Paiey’s tr.). Of 
w hat took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in 11. xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where tne blood-feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his ven^ance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests, jBut the faith 
described in Homer is of a diflerent order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason t^ 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patroclus (//. 
xxiii. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey ana oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeat^i call to Patroclus, together with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 
(Psyche^ p. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under- world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi. 49 ff. (the ‘ Nekuia’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood -feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius (Das attische Recht und Bechtsver- 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feua was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2* Cla^ic age.— When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry. — In ifCschylus’ Eumenidesy Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
ACschylus (cf. e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek ReligioUy p. 223 ff.). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of Kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of tne malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word Trpoinpjmamy which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead man^s 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 vpoarpbiraio^ rod dwoOapdvTos (Tetr. 3, 

8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Track. 1202) or 
Euripides (Iphig. in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet dpaios, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. — So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times. 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States. 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athena, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at all fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be suflicient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in iEschylus (Choeph. 310 ff.) 
characterize as ‘a thrice hoary saying’: ‘Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Doer of 
wrong must suffer.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for tlie trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others (e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist, of GreecCy p. Ill), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. ix. xxxvi. 8). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the irotvTj, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood-revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist, 
of Greecey i. 484). It might, indeed, be thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the view 
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advanced by Rohde, among others, that the State 
regulated tne murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State process OTew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned a fellow -citizen (G. F. Schomann, 
Antiq, of dreece^ p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the | 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other | 
ghostly powers who jedously watched over his 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew now to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon porjOeiv rf 
‘to succour the dead’ (Or. i. 31 ; Tetr, 1 , 13), 

and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him as rifiupLa rf ddiKrjd^vTi, ‘ vengeance to the 
wronged’ (Or. v. 58, vi. 6 ). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury ; dvrl rod Tra.d6vro^ iTi<TKif}TrTofJL€v 
ijpuvy ‘we implore you on behalf of the dead* 
{Tetr. 3, 7 , 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who i)resides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; again, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under -world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory ofi'erings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 

f arded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
cen attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood-feud, but it is one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making 01 the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit-world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achsean stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still clung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 
powers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
Homer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be found 
in Hesiod, whose ‘ daemons ’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
( Works and Days^ 121 ). And Porphyry (de A bstin. 
4. 22 ) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country occorrf- 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very different world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice un tempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood- feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, affords us impressive examples. 


Litbratum.— W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early AraMa^, 1903, pp. 25 ff., 65 f. ; art. ‘ Goel * in II DB and 
EDi ; A. H. Post, Familienrecht, 1890, pn. 118-136 ; K. F. Her 
mann, Lehrbuch d,grieeh, Antiquitaien^t 1889, vol. L §$ 64, 66 ; 
G. F. Schbmann, Grieeh, AlterthUmer^ Cby J- H. Lipsius, 1897, 
p. 508 ff.); Grote, Hist, of Greece^ cf. vols. I ii. iv. ; Meier- 
Schbmann-Lipsius, Der attische Process. 1887, p. 876 ff. ; J. H. 
Lipsius, Das attische Recht u, RechtsverjahreUt 1905, Introduc- 
tion ; G. Glotz, La SolidariU de la famille dans le droit cnminel 
en Ort^f 1^4 ; P. Wilutzky, Vorgesch, d, Rechts. Prahxst. 
Recht ^ 1903, pt. iii. ch. vi. * Blutrache, Anfange des Straf rechts 
u. des Prozesses*: J. Kohler, Zur Lehrs von d, Blutrache, 
1885; S. Herrlich, Die Verorechen gegen d. Leben nach 
attisch. RechtCt 18^ ; Thonissen, Le Droit pinal de la 
r^publtgue athdniennSt 1876 ; E. Rohde, Psyche'^y 1898 ; Eich- 
hoff, tjoer die Blutrcu^ bei d, Griechen^ 1873 ; K. O. MiiUer, 
Aesch. Eum, pp. 64 ff., 139 ff.; Jane E. Harrison, Proleg, to 
the Study of Greek Reluiion\ 1908; Greek literature, esp. 
Homer, the Tragedians, Plato (Laws)^ Aristotle {Politics)^ and 
the Attic orators. I. F. BURNS. 


BLOOD -FEUD (Hindu). — Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in which the right of 
private war, and the obligations arising from the 
Wood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, h^ been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the weraeld, or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslauj^iter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wergeld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Vedic Sainhitds may be supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dharma- 
Slit ms of Baud hfty ana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists of a hundred 
cows. Gradually, CJs the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the Brahmans. This is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yaj naval kya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of all crimes committed in their kingdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of 
creatures, formed of Bralmian’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender (Ki^u, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and various 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers were 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khnnkat. In Kathiftwar, 
various forms of blood-revenge were known to 
occur even in the 19th cent. ; the avenger 
abandoned the village and actea in a hostile 
manner against the whole community {Jbahxrvatia), 
In Raj pu tana. Prince Jait Sing received 26 hlghds 
of land as a compensation, called moond-kati 
(blood-money), for the murder of some of his 
Rajputs, A landed proprietor in Me war, whose 
father had been murdered, was^ven five villages 
belonging to the murderer. Tlie inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Rajputana an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with tlie latter, when the numoer of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 

Litkraturb.— R oth, ‘Wergeld im Veda,* in ZDMO xlL 672- 
679; Buhler, ‘Das Wergeld in Indien,’ in Festgniss an B. v. 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1893 ; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 826, 329, xxiv. 
267 ; Jolly, RechtundSitte, Strassburg, 1896, § 44 ; Sir R. West, 

* The Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,* In 
IncL Magazine, Westminster, 1893. J. JoLLY. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim). — Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
(qawad), retaliation (qUd^), vengeance {tluir), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur’ta (li. 173 and 
iv. 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. W e get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckhardt and Janssen ; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subject. In the written Muslim law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed ; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons : a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 

eace or war, certain rites of passage, could never ' 

nd peace in the grave ; the dea^l man’s blood 
‘ cries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot be appeased 
except by another's blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons : the family and tribe of the dead 
man are weakened in comparison with the family 
and trifle of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate ; a murder is 
committed in an encampment ; it is known who 
the murderer is ; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
burn or break eveiything belonging to the mur- 
derer. But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
{reden) in the spilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication with anybody. The 
pre^Islaraic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time : Imrii’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this was not altogether a voluntarj” tabu, because 
Duraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same way. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim ; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengoaiice on the inurtferer and his relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh; and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe, 
follow up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting war, made up of isolated murders and 
renewed vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, however, a shaikh will refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or who has committed a murder in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he ‘snakes his mantle’ (xnjirak *ahatih) 
against him. The outlaw may then be slain with 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his own 
tribe. Sometimes a Bedawi proclaims the ivfiraS 
'ahatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe with a stick in his hand and a white 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action to 
his own head. 

As a rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 
weeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
piiss. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikh's tent, at which the repre- 
sentative (wakll) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On nis 
knees, he avows three times that he has the victim 
‘ at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace,* but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (diya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
etc. The wakil consents to every tiling, no matter 
how exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, cdling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the dill’erent elements of the diya in suc- 
cession ; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
(*a/w) is, BO to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes tlie diya always includes two young 
girls of the murderer’s family or tribe ; the avenger 
keeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of two hostages (kafil) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes they 
proceed to a final ceremony of burying the blooa. 
When the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except between tribes who live in 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount (mudda). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man was a 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted ])y 
the sunna ; the legal writings determine tlie lists 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance with tlie 
ancient customs. For this mudda, which, in prac- 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has been 
substituted a sum of 1000 or 1200 drachmas, accord- 
ing to the country. Some people have preserved 
customary muddas which do not agree with the 
price fixed by the sunna : one allows fifty sheep 
and fifty mejidi ; others, a thousand piastres along 
with the murderer’s weapon and some sheep, two 
or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the CJur’an (ii. 173), the 
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meaning of which, however, is difficult to settle, 
sanctioned a scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims— freemen, slaves, 
or infidels. Is it possible that Imru’l Qais, when 
claiming a hundred human lives for his father’s 
blood, was conforming to an old mudda binding on 
chiefs ? The mudda for a woman was fixed by the 
sunna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawl tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the mudda for a woman at 
four times that for a man : eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a pregnant woman, 
they add to her own diva the diya of the child. 

The governments anci jurists have set themselves 
to give a character of public right to private ven- 
geance. The penalties are pronounced by a magis- 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre- 
ponderating jpart. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia- 
tion for wounds. This consists in inflicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in ; 
and the application by competent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-fine is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

Ltteraturb. — J aussen, Coutumea dea Arabea au paya da 
Moaby Paris, 190S, pp. 220-232; G. Jacob, Altarabiaehea 
Beduinenleben^y Berlin, 1897 ; J. L. Burckhardt, NoUa on 
Bedouins and Wahahya, London, 1830, ii. 148-157. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Roman).— That blood-feud 
existed in primitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain both from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with those found 
amongst the Greeks. The reason lies in the com- 
paratively modern character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Roman 
history is illustrated by no such authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no such reflexion of primitive 
ideas relating to the blood-feud as in the law- 
courts of Athens, But both in law and tradition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

The legend recorded by Plutarch (Rom, lf3, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king ; and, on his refus- 
ing to deliver up the culprits, he was himself 
killed by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and Lauren turn with a plague, which was stayed 
only wdien the murderers on both sides were sur- 
rendered and punished. The last statement sug- 
gests a public, indeed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Mommsen (Rom, 
Hist, i. 158): ‘This story looks very like a 
historical version of the abc lition of blood-revenge.’ 

Another echo of the blood-feud comes to us in 
the tradition that Numa enjoined the ottering of a 
ram (doubtless through the kinsmen to the manes 
of the slain) in cases of involuntary homicide. 
What Prof. Muirhead (EBr^ xx. 6805) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language* of the same 
law appears in the words which, according to 
Cicero, occurred in the XII. Tables, ‘si telum 
manu fugit magis quam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 
In this case the object clearly is to stay a legal 
prosecution ; but the original object of such a law, 
and that as late perhaps as the time of Numa, 
must have been to impose a limit on the blood-feud 
in the case of accidental homicide, while still in 
the case of wilful murder suffering it to proceed 
unchecked (EBr^, loc, cit,). But a more direct re- 
miniscence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 


part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex- 
pected to take in the prosecution of the murderer. 
ho stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so disqualified a man from 
inheriting any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
reflects the family aspect of the original blood-feud. 
On the other hand, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how completely among the Romans the 
claim of the State superseded that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For homicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. Tables, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public Jaw, which dealt with offences against 
the State, while the private law dealt with matters 
directly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may be added as to the earliest meaning 
of the word poena. It corresponds to the Greek 
TTOLviiy and occurs in a similar sense in the XII. 
Tables in the sentence ‘si iniuriam faxit alteri, 
viginti quinque aeris poenae sun to.’ Poena is here 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might be supposed to indicate the existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the blood- 
feud such as was customary in the Homeric age. 
That such a custom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not supported by the use of the wordpoe7?a, 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general sense of compensation. Moreover, the 
passage in the XII. Tables refers to compensation 
for personal injury, and has therefore no connexion 
with the blood-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and see Karlowa, 
Rom, Rechtsgeschichtef ii. 790). 

Literaturr.— J. Muirhead, art ‘ Roman Taw,* in EBt^ xx. 
669; Th. Mommsen, Uiat. of Romey 1868-76, esp. vol. i., 
Rom, Strafrechty 1899, and Zutn alteaten Strafrecht der Kultur- 
voUcer, 1905 ; Clark, Early Roman Law: Regal Periody 1872 ; 
O. Karlowa, Rom. Rechtsgeach. 1901, ii. 790. 

I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic).— The feeling of kin- 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies ; kinsmen are really ‘ brothers^ 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has fallen to the 
earth with the killing of a member of the group. 
The necessity for revenge arises when any memlier 
has perished at the hand of one of another group ; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slain 
another, it is not cause for blood -revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn 4'®^) from his kin 
(though here by Jahweh), or is put to deatli, 
originally without shedding of blood, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid itself of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char- 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god ; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
drawal from communion with them, as signs of 
which they would interpret any physical calami- 
ties that might befall them. It is a sacred duty 
a man may not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry that his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from the head of the un- 
avenged and cries, ‘ Give me to drink ’ (viz. blood). 

Only tribal life offers the necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge : (1) the solidarity of the tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, which is 
explained later), in which each individual is an- 
swerable for the other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religious motive is not always present, but 
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esprit de cor^s is so real that tribal honour is 
always alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many 
instances the slain man's kin retaliated till a 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of 
Lamech (Gn that if Cain be avenged seven 
times Lamech shall be avenged seventy-seven 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is *a life 
for a life.’ 

A person who has shed other than kin-blood is 
not at all regarded as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred. He has involved all his kinsmen 
in the consequences ; but they, if possessed of true 
tribal instinct, will not yield him up to the 
avenger. Any member or the aggrieved group 
may retaliate u^n any member of the other, 
MQ satisfaction bo obtained. But such summary 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and 
retaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. 

X. Responsibility within a narrower circle. — 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather, early began to enter 
as a imit into the reckoning, ana family feeling, 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- 
take it : thegd'elf therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe (hayy) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
©•ggregate of families that move en hloc from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the family cannot from its weak- 
ness obtain vengeance. This intention of assert- 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field 
of battle the manslayer’s tribe, and war may de- 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree i 
of consanguinity — a usage still in force among 
the Bedawin. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-idea may be noted. Certain of these 
smaller social units, oy reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe. 
Not every life was held to be compensation for one 
of this class ; in early Arabia ‘ a nobleman for a 
nobleman ’ was the rule. 

2. Modifications. — (1) Protection. — A man in 
fear of an avenger might flee for protection to a 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, 
e.g., found refuge with Jethro (Ex In 

Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that ‘tent- 
rope touches tent-rope,’ the fugitive secures for 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre-Isl&mic 
times this relationship between protector and pro- 
tected varied; it might be temporary or perma- 
nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to 
protect against a definite enemy, or all his ene- 
mies, or against death itself, f.c!, if the sti anger 
were slain while under his protection, tlie host 
would undertake to pay blood-money to the next- 
of-kin. The ydr, or prot4g4, ceases to he under any 
obligation to his own tnoe, and enjoys the same 
rights as any member of that to which he is now 
attached. It is the nroud boast of a tribe that it 
is always able to deiend its refugees ; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector 
claimed the right to dismiss a /dr at will. 


(2) Asylum, — In Arabia a manslayer was un- 
molested by his pursuer within certain sacred 
areas, pre-eminently the haram of Mecca, within 
the tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave of 
an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afforded 
shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
only the unintentional homicide. Certain cities 
of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes, 
and these also are further distinguished from the 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from justice. See Asylum. 

(3) Holy Seasons . — During the four holy months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibitea by the 
Arabs. 

(4) Oracle, — The authority of the oracle, com- 
municated through the lot, may originally have 
had considerable influence. That of Hubal in 
Mecca was famous ; Questions requiring ‘ yes ’ or 
‘no’ might be settled, and it might cilso decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(6) Oath. — ^Through the qasdmay or ‘oath of 
purgation,’ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
where otherwise none could bo offered. Helpers, 
usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
the qasdma^ however, was when a man was found 
slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
munity professed its innocence through its elders, 
and made atonement for the blood which had been 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 2H”*), 
for it was a fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
blood should go unavenged (Job 16^^*). 

(6) Blood-wit, — The principle of commuting the 
right of blood-revenge oy a fine, which has been 
recognized by many peoples (Greek irotvi), Saxon 
wergeld)y has not been universal among the 
Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
forbidden to the Hebrews (Nu 35®^)— a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
with a fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
blood of a kinsman, but the consciousness of weak- 
ness might recommend such a course to a tribe. 
The material advantages to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
tribes required, as a condition of such compromise, 
that the offender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 
disposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
an outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
seeking a settlement, may be called in to arbi- 
trate, but his authority is only moral. Certain 
tribes had a fixed tarifl': that oi a hundred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the Wahhabis. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may be 
paid by the manslayer ; but often it exceeds his 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may be called on ; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
eijually, a fourth came to be set aside later into a 
kind of State-treasury under him for the enter- 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the payment of blood-money. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur- 
dered man~the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it had been to avenge him. If a Jdr 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector, 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agricultural, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genea* 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling of olood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27", 2 S 14*^). Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are institute which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of offences 
were early set up ; th^jus talionisy but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of l^ammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§ 207 f. ). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the disunc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the go^el at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex or at the Cities of Refuge (Db 19^^*, 

Nu ). Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (l)eut.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomic code indicates 
the growth of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 24'®). The go'U was known in Israel 
certainly down to the time of David (2 S 14"). To 
.Tahwism is due much of the credit for modifjdng 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the go* el who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz, elders, kings, and priests. 

In Syriathe Syro-Koman law-book of the 5th cent. 
A.D. (§ 74, Pans Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad founa the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic r6^me (Qnr. xvii. 
35). The religious community had Doth active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slam and to protect a MuSim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the talio was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisam,pp. 341-343, 821, ed. Wustenfeld ; at-Waqidi, 
338, ed. Well hausen). But the modern Bedawi has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood -feud from the transforming 
influence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbaro^ 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers in 
the peninsula claim Uiat it is a salutary institu- 
tion which has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 

Litiratur*.— Kohler, Zur Lehrt von der Blutraoho^ 1885; 
•rtt. * Ooel ’ in HDB, EBi^ and JB^ and * Gericht * in PRE9 ; 
A. P. Bissell, The Law of A$j/lum in Israel, 1886 ; A. H. Post, 


Bntwicklungsgesch. des FamUienrechts, 1890, pp. 113-137 ; 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage^ 1903, 23-24, cf. 36-39 
[2 25-27. 41-66J, Bel, qf the Semites^, 1894, passim ; Procksch, 
uber die Blutrache bei den vorislam, Arab,, 1899 ; Patton, 
AJTh, Oct. 1901 ; S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the 
Code of Hammurabi, 1903; PEFSt,\^V7, p. 128ff.; Burck- 
hardt. Notes on the Bedouins and Wahahys, 1830; Janssen, 
Coutumss des Arabes au pays de Moab, 1908. 

A. H. Harley. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic). — Among Slavonic 
peoples the institution of the blood -feud may still 
be traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

I. Slavonic terminology.— The art. Blood-Feud 
(Aryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
— Old Slav, vraiida, not only ‘ enmity,^ ‘ blood- 
revenge,* but also ‘compensation,’ ‘fine*; Old 
Russ, vira, ‘ wergeld,* then ‘ State-compensation ’ ; 
and mirit, ‘peace.* Here should be added Old 
Slav, qlava, properly * head,’ and krUvi, properly 
‘ blooa * — words which are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘ revenge ’ is mlstl, mestl, 
mlstitl, mstiti, which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin mUto, from *moito,* ‘change’ 
(cf. in Sicilian Gr. fioTros, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
liaps also maybe compared with Gr. piaos, ‘ hatred* 
(fjLKTelv, ‘ hate,’ *mits-). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 


word walka (Czech vdlka, ‘ war,’ White Russ, valka, 
‘ struggle ’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘ I avenge,^ hitherto unexplained, should 
be connected with it (cf. Walde, Lat, Etymol, 
Worterhuch), Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vjcra (Old Slav, vira, cf. Lat, virus), 
‘ truce,’ properly the pledge given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. trevga), 

2 . Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
loc, cit, infra), — The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was amon^ the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro, In the last named it was not till the year 
1855 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 


of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows ; Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays tlie infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the murdered rather, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge {bratstvo, properly ‘brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
(pp'/frprj, (pparpla, fppdrrjp, ‘brother’): first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
bo hunted down by the blood-feud dies, his liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not j>o8sible, his next-of-kin — his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan— a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man wdio 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 
* A star before a word sis^nifles that the form does not oocur, 
but is Inferred. 
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(op, cit. infra^ 63), it may happen that a clan 
living in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an alliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Arnaut) : ^pleme (“tribe” composed of several 
bratstva) and rod (“relationship**) in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and religious 
faith.* It is only by an exniation which includes 
i he payment of the price of blood and a humiliating 
c eremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan ; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
people (shor^ skupStina) a question often discussed 
IS that of the settlement of feuds of many years* 
standing >vhich threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the oflence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the Jaw 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot ; if he flees, nis property 
IS to be confiscated ; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this ho returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the Ivest ^/avs, it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood -feud in full vigour. Even in 
the 14th cent, the Polish nobility (Hjachta) was 
divided into a vast number of family-societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
(proclama). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified : (1) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from tlie murderer ; (2) in the right to redeem 
patrimonial estates belonging to the family if they 
had been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Kovinskij, 
2). 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds (walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant classes subject to them. 

Finally, in the case of the East Slavs, the 
Russians, we have at our disposal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must be admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and weightiest authorities are as follows : (1) 
Chronica Hestons, ed. Fr. Miklosich, cap. xlv. : ‘vivebat 
Vladimfirus (980*1016) in timore dei. Et multiplicata sunt 
houucidia, et dixerunt episcopi Vladiinfiro : ecce, niultiplicati 
sunt homicidae, cur non punis {Jkaznxtx, used of the State 
penalty) eoa? Ille vero dixit eis : timeo i)eccatuin (grfchu, 
“sin”: Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). Illi verodixerunt ei . tu 
oonstitutus es a dec ut piiiiias nialos et ut diligas bonos, oportet 
le punire homicidam, sed cum inquisitione {su ispyioinu, “ by 
investit^ation ”). Vladiraftrus vero sublatis compositionibus 
{ntier ju mry, ‘‘abolished the wergeld’')coepit punire honiicidas. 
Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores : bella multa, at si compositio 
{vird) pcrmansiira est, in armis et in equis fiat. Et dixit 
Vladimftrus ita fiat. Et vivebat VladiniCrus secundum institu- 
tionem (po ustrojenniu, “ according to the constitution ”) patris 
et avi.' — (2) Jiusskaja Pravda of Jaroslav Volodnn^nd (1018- 
1054), cf. p. 724», above. Judicium Jar oslavi,filii VladinUri: 
•Si interfeccrit vir virum, ulclscatur (rnlstiti) frater fratrem vel 
patef vel filius vel fratns films vel sorons films. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principle vel tiunus principis (“ official”) : si vero 
est russus vel satelles principis vel mercator vel jabeshniku (also 
an official) vel tiunus boljari {boyar official) vel mednikH 
(‘ ‘sword -wearer vel izgoj fa man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slovenntku, quaflraglnta grivnae solvendae sunt.’ — (3) 
The Pravda of the 13th cent. {ap. Ewers, Das alteste Recht 
drr Russen, p. 814) : * After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
Usewolod, and their men, namely, Koenjatschko, Perenjeg, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head (oshioHia ubijenie za golovu ; for the 
meaning of (jolova see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
of! the penalty by martens (kunami, Le. with marten-skins) : 
but every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.’ ‘If any one kills a prince’s man In an assault with 
violence, and the inanslayer (golovniku) is not discovered, then 
a wergeitd of 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (twrt) in 


which the head of the murdered man is lying : on the other hand, 
if the victim is one of the (common) people {Ijudind), then 40 
grivnae,* 

The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Vladimir's 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in llussia, just as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation (vira, the 
old term for the wergeld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted — no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sous 
of Jaroslav completed their fathers w ork by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
by the payment of marten-skins, though it is not 
clear w'ho received the skins — the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer was un- 
known, the district (vervl, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the virnoje (formed from vira) — an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Busskaja Pravda, the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L, von Schroder, Festgruss an 
Roth, p. 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian (ognManinU, ‘householder*) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp, 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
^for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg, xi. 5 ; cf. Aryan Religion, 
above, p. 51*. ) 

3 . Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.— When the hostility between 
tw’o clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld, there was also a long senes of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, aliout which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op, cit, 
176 f.). The Archiv f, slav, Philologic, xiv. 141 tt*., 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied in 
the w ork of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows : 

The two clans of the Bojkovi<5i and Tujkovidi In the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains a living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for years, 
because in tne year 1877 Ivo Bojkovid in a quarrel shot Stoj, a 
member of the Zeci family (of the clan of the Tujkovidi). The 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, Jovo BoJ- 
kovid and Jovo 2^, who now (in the year 1890) are sufficiently 
grown up to be able to fight out their fathers' quarrel. Matters, 
however^ do not come to that pass. After long protracted 
negotiations the Bojkovidi are induced to admit themselves to 
be m the wrong and to allow Jovo Zee the right of choosing 
twenty-four atmlrabotaipobri-ljudi, ‘ good people ’). These lay 
down the following conditions of peace ; Jovo Bojkovid is to pay 
Jovo Zee and his brother Niko a little over a hundred sequins 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Here we must 
add (according to Jovanovid, ‘ Montenegrinische Rechtsge- 
fich\chte,*\i\Ztschr.f,verglexeh, Reehtswissenchaft, xv. 184) that 
the price of the victim is decided by the number of ‘ bleedings,' 
and that twelve ‘bleedings’ (estimated, as a rule, at twelve 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitrators stipu- 
late that Jovo Bojkovid shall provide a meal for Jovo Zee and 
his party up to the number of three hundred and oflfer him 
twelve ‘sTOnsorships,' i.e, send him twelve children, to whom 
Zee and his people are to stand as godfathers or sponsors. 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve small * brotherhoods' 
{pobratimstvo, * artificial relationship *) are to he established 
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between the two parties ; and, lastly, the instrument of death 
is to be surrendered to Jovo Zee according to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of August is the day appointed 
for the fuiniment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be performed on this day take place partly in front of tiie house 
of Zee, but chiefly in the common place of assembly . Above 
all, it is before or in the house of Zee that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships is concluded. The women of the Hojkovidi, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear \^ith cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zee take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary object of the presence of the w’omen may have been 
(see Jovanovid, op, cit.) to touch the heart of the chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that part of the expiation which is carriea out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, silent 
pause, a small group appears on the side of the Bojkovidi. 
The son of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the instrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zee runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short He approaches Bojkovid rapidly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his feet, chest, and arms.* 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
regulated order ; but Jovo Zee and the twelve men w’ho have 
assumed the duties of sponsor touch neither food nor drink — 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet quite complete. It is 
not until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
But still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojkovidi 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zee. At length Zee summons his new kins- 
man, and says : * 1 give back to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons are meant) : may the death of mv father 
he pardoned to tnee, and all that has happened be forgotten ; in 
future may there be bctw'een us brotherhood, peace, and love I 
1 w ill not retain thy blood-money, nor will 1 take from the table 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), I return to thee 
this also.’ In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the blood-expiation evmces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given back At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arbitrators mounts the table and reaas the decision of the 
twenty-four judges aloud; he then hands it over to Zee, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovic. 

Litbra'icrr.— F. Miklosich, ‘Die Blutrache boi den Slaven,* 
Denhchri/ten der kais. A k, der Wissensch. philos.-hist, KI xxxvi. 
1, t'lenna, 1887 (with copious bibliography) ; cf. also Rovinskij 
(Russ), ‘Montenegro Past and Present,’ ii., Sbomik of the 
St I*eter8lnirg Acad, of Sciences^ 1897, vol. Ixiii. (cf. esp. chs. 
1 and 2, passim) Rovinskij is also our authority for the fore- 
going description of the South Dalmatian expiation, of winch 
he was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Ciszewski (Polish), 
Wroz'da i Pojednanie (‘ Blood-feud and Duel '), Warsaw, 1900 
(also contains an extensive bibliography). 

0. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic).— Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function of 
avenging ciiine belontjed to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe exjiellcd the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depiiviug him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 

‘ Eeud ’ is the name given to the ho.stile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-ieud emerged when any 
member of the social group was culpably slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into pluy. It was a common superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdered man would 
find no rest, and would appear as a gen ganger, 
‘ one who walks again,’ * bo long as his death was 
not avenged. If the slayer was caught red-handed, 
he might be put to death forthwith ; but if he 
escaped for the time, it was freauently required 
that the sentence of outlawry should bo pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the aggrieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. 13ut, just as the 
kindred of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal ; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood-revenge often 
developed into family feuds, of which numerous 

* * The spirits o’ the dead may walk again ’ (Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale, iii. ill 16 f.). 


instances are furnished by the Norwegian-Icelandic 
sources. Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre. 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attack ; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible materials, and set the 
Avhole on fire, so that he and his entire household 
perihhed in the fiames. The extent to A>hich the 
blood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, but actually 
planned, by the tribe as a whole. The tribe also 
chose the leader or chammon of the feud, and this 
step was at once followeci by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The blood-feud was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
tlie guilty party, and in a case of killing this was 
known as the wergeld, or ‘man-money,’ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the proclamation of the oath 
of peace which closed tlie feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained the 
practice of tlie blood-feud for ceitain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or lape. It was the introduction of 
the Roman penal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 

LiTBRAruRK.— Wilda, Stra/recht der Gennunen (Halle, 1842) ; 
Geib, Lehrbuch dee deuUchen Stra/rechts, i. (Leipzig, 1861); 
Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsge^chA i. (Leipzig, 
190J); Brunner, Deutsche Reeht^gesch/^ i. (Leipzig, 1906) 221; 
V. Amira, in Grundriss der qenn, Phil 2 in 191 IF. ; v. Bar, 
Gesch. der deutschen Strafrechts u. der Stra/rechUtheonen 
(Berlin, 1882); F. Dahn, Bausteine, 2nd ser., ‘Fehdegang 
u. Rcchtsgang d. Oermanen* (lierlin, 1880), 76ff. ; Frauen- 
stadt, Blutrache u. Totsehlagsuhne im deutschen MxttelatUr 
(Leipzig, 1881) ; Telting, Over de Sporen van outigermaanseh 
Strafregt in de ‘Germania’ van Ta^^itus (The Hague, 1887); 
Cannaert, Bijdragcn tot de Kennis van het oude Strafrecht tn 
Vlaenderen (1885); His, Das Strafrecht der Fnesen im 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1901); Brandt, Forelaesninger over d&n 
norske Retshistone, 2 vols. (Christiania, 1888) ; v. Amira, Das 
altnorwe^ische Vollstreckungsverfahren (Munich, 1874) ; Bring, 
De judicno homicvdix sec. lura Suigothiae vetusta (Lund, 1820); 
Taranger, Udsigt over den norske Betshistorie, i. (Christiania, 
1899); Binding, Die Entstehung d. offentlichen Strafe \m 
germanisch-deutschen Recht (Leipzig, 1908) ; Kohler, Zur Lehre 
von der Blutrache (Wurzburg, 1886). p}. MOGK. 

BOASTING. — Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
quality it is simple, and appears even to require 
simplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flourish. Nevertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own ; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications ; it has a bearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defect of character which is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

I. Historical. — That boasting began early, con- 
tinued late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unless — like J^at. alorior, Ger. 
prahlen, or Eng. ‘ self-glorification —they be large- 
sounding, resonant w^ords. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. nn. Or. Kavxdopai, and probably 
our * brag ’ ; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
fieyaXavx^w, and our ‘tail-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, • to blow 
one’s own trumpet,’ and Fr.fanfaronnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto, as well as our slang expression 
throwing the hatchet.’ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. dXai'ufy, a ‘ landlouper,* and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang which is busy coining words to express new 
gifts and new developments in boasting. John 
Bull, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
small need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to descrilie it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer tlian Englisli, so that we nave 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘Spread-eagle,’ ‘bounder,’ ‘cock-a-hoop,’ 
and others equal Iv forcible and picturesque, show 
tiiat boasting still exists and ilourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
its influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast — an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
when the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 
Detter things. This more subtle combination of 
boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triuniph than dress boasting can 
claim. Without undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (Gn 4^^), which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the skill of 
his son Tubal -cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him — a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear iny voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 

For I slay a man for 'woundinsj me, 

And a young man for bruising me . 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.* 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting— arming of 
the male, blufling of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very numan bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what mu^ 
boasting has been since — namely, lies. When it 
is tVuth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for ooasting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and the Song of Lamech, 
unblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, ‘ I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose.* I 

Perhaps alt conquest is simply a boast in this 
power to destroy. Hence the justification of 
rascal’s saying, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
^count of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Ccesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
case the ancient motives are still modern, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty, 
the progress of time has effected some change. 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
affection with which we flatter ourselves.* The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevails. ‘ We are nothing but ceremony : 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the sub- 
stance of things : we hold by the branches and miit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things that 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.* As he proposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, ne says, ‘We 
Avill leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever they 
find it expedient to be their own trumpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, but it may be great profit, 
if effectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modem adds ‘ & Co.,’ after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. And the same is sometimes 
true when, in partnership, he vends his wisdom or 
his religion. This boasting in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less different than 
might at first be supposed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age has had special 
licence and esteem. The preefatory instinct, or at 
least the instinct of self-defence, showing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
Weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
botli. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of all modern forms of boasting — 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex- 
presses it, to supply ‘ the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelicity most easily spreads’ {Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question^ 1^1, p. 178 f.). 

2. Psychological.— Boasting, being an exagger- 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
simple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way, 
and is by no means always the same psychological 
henomenon. Shakespeare has put two finished 
raggartsinto Henry IV., — Falstaff and Glendower,. 
— but, except in tne mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in their 
boasting. FalstafFs boasts are ‘like the father 
that begets them : gross as a mountain, open, palp- 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit of a loud, 
ungirt nature, disguising its consciousness of un- 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of the 
ideal counsellor as ‘ a goodly portly man i’ faith,* 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonished 
to have it turned into ‘ a devil haunts thee in the 
likeness of an old fat man.’ Glendower, on the 
other hand, takes himself with utter seriousness : 

' These signs have marked me extraordinary. 

And all the courses of my life do show 
1 am not in the roll of common men.’ 

Falstaff delights to blow his own trumpet, not out 
of any respect for himself, but because he is on the 
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easiest terms with himself. Glendower's ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another p^chological difference indicated by 
FalstalF and Gflendower is that some men turn in 
upon themselves to boast, while others go as far 
aneld as possible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. Nothing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. He is the sort of person who in 
modern life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anytliing with 
which he can invent the most shadowy associa- 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature 
— one tlie power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves whiA will glorify us. Prof. James 
(Psychology^ i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self - estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do with tne ‘ fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in the 
eyes of men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
— how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are his ; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in tne skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on in sober 
earnest every day. Both types of boasting are 
caricatures of the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
— its presence in all experience, its possession of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not bo neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself without a perc^tion 
(Treatuc on Human Nature^ ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. p. 534) ; he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the ego, 
he might have discovered the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keejiing house at home and quite solitary. 

r inally, boasting is a phenomenon wliich sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to other 
personalities. It is a curiously mixed relationship. 
Every boaster would shrivel if he did not think his 
boast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
sliows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others (juite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, but 
in themselves ; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
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he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one^s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious oi all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. James’s classification of the self, it would 
belong, not to social self - estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but to another order of things 
altogether — to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self-regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it illumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, ^th 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart himself. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the proper cases, works efficiently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongue and a quiet sword.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket ; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3 . Moral. — That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, as when tlie Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men he has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which he 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 
proceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 
m the will. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone ? Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of ? W ould the 
French Revolution have lost so readily its hope of 
peace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
less genius for military sw’aggering? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘give too cold a breath to action.’ Why 
should one toil U) cover himself with the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with tho garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perforin little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman. 
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* advertise well, and come up to their advertise- I 
ment.* This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards thev 
were turned into deed ? Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says; If a man be Ciesar, let him Doldly think 
himself the greatest captain in the world ? Is he 
also to proclaim it as well as think it? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what he thought of himself may have contributed 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice : * Trust thyself : 
every heart vibrates to that iron string ’ ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said, Yes. The ‘ magnanimous man ^ of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fellow's. Moreover, much of our modern ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 
practice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 
Christian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders ? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Ccesar’s case may be doubtful ; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 

G reatest poet in the world ? Instead, w e find him 
esiring 

* this inan's style and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least’ 

He knows w’ell enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
himself ? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well as a shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Did Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever be too conscious of the limitation 
of its pow'ers in comparison with the greatnes?of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of ! 
human nature, therefore, w'e cannot think of Shake- 
speare boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind w'ill know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into w^ords. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a very important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves — one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true spliere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of all real geniality. It is, I 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things whicli are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, 80 its claim in the name of morality 
only requires sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson’s words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obedi- 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
cration, and w^here he can only bow his head and 
adore. Not till self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to be admirable, and then 


it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and shows man such high demands that ne 
who contemplates it can see uimself only as an 
unprofitable servant. 

4* Religious. — Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may be studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from tlie latter point of view, it w'ould appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and, 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it is a 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to create 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion — our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self-valuation, but it is a valuation in face 
of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, which thinks its own self-esteem must be 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kinship 
with the elements in man wliich religion meets. 

According to Ritschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can be made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
(Port Royal) says something like this; — There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say witli the Apostle, 
‘ Where is boasting then ? It is excluded * (Ro 3^^). 
The task of all true religion is to etfect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of all ooast- 
ing. 

The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called ‘the demonic’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and tlio trust of 
vainglory. Take os examples : ‘You carry Ccesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s sayings ‘ The 
world still turns for us.’ They are too self-reliant 
to be religious, too reliant ui)on destiny to be 
boastful. A change in the proportion, and they 
would be the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet Cspsar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a small thing com- 
pared with the confidence of the humblest of the 
prophets, faced by disaster and backed by nothing 
but the Unseen. ‘ See, I have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over- 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer D®). All that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast- 
ing is excluded, and yet the world still turns for 
us, for all things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8^®) ; the frailest vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate us from whe love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
‘ mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things (1 Co 2^). Above all, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of all 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 
giving it any place at all as merit between us and 
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Litbraturb.— I n the OT boettin^ is regarded as the fruit of 
ignorance of God and of one's own soul. In 1 K 20ii, 2 Oh 26i®, 
Pa 496 621 944 977, pr 261^ 271 its folly, danger, and impiety are 
set forth. In James the OT way of treating the evil re-appears, 
esp. in 46 ; but in the rest of the NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it 18 opposed on religious rather than on moral grounds, as the 
opposite of that humble trust in God’s grace which is the only 
abburance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almost as much 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hybris, ‘ insolence,* readily appeared 
and speediW expressed itself in vaunting. In The Makera cf 
Hellas, by E. E. G., 1903. this point is touched on in various 
connexions, most fully under ‘ Pindar,* pp. 849-363. On the ad- 
vertising element in Greek rhetoric, see Hatch, The In/lxience 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian Ch urch^, 1896. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
is Bacon’s essay. Of Vainglory, wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advantages of boasting have full Justice done them. 

* Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts. * 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exaltation as an inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
every feeling is changed by passing into utterance or taking 
it for granted that, in this age of publicity and education, good 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the picturesque braggart. Those who occur 
to the mind most readily are Scott’s creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a background of rather hypocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Fnnctples of Psychology, by William James (2 vols., London, 
1891), self-satisfaction as a primitive emotion is discussed 
in the section on ‘Self-feeling,’ i. 305. Paulsen (A System 
of Ethics, London, 1899) distinguishes between pride, which 
wishes to be somebody, and vanity, which wisnes only to 
appear somebody. In several books, e.g, A Manual of Psy- 
chology, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of boasting to the 
pathology of the mind is recognized, but nothing is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. The older Evan- 
gelical preachers dealt fretmently with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting ; e.g. in Simeon’s Works (1832) there are three 
such sermons : iii. 423, xvi. 603, xvii. 207. Modern sennons tend 
to deal more with motives, but F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
(iii. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ is interesting, because it indicates 
the relation of boasting to slander and persecution. Of. also 
Cathedral and Ifnivosity Sermons, by R. W. Church (1892) [in 
8erm. 4, a discussion of the modern equivalent of the Greek 
hyhris]'; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plaui 
Sermons, 1868 (1. 162 : * Profession without Ostentation,* and viii. 
17 : * Vanity of Human Glory ’). J. W. OMAN. 

BOAT.— See Ships and Boats. 

BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature). — 
Introduction : (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle. 

I. Principles conducive to Budfdhahood 

II. Controversy (Little Vehicle) ; Is a Bodhisattva a 
supernatural being ? 

III. Stages in tiie career of a Bodhisattva. 

IV. Spiritual life of a candidate for Buddhahood. 
Introduction. — ( 1 ) Etijinology, — Bodhisattva is 

usually translated ‘ one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge' ( 8 a^^'ya=‘ essence,’ ‘own nature,’ 
hhdva). It is very possible that this was the 
original meaning of the word ; historically, however, 
bodhisattva = one who is on the vvay to the att«ain- 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier-Williams, 
Diet, 8.-1;.), 1.6. ‘ a future Buddha.’ As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva=.chitta, 

‘ thought,’ vyavasdya, ‘ decision,’ ‘ determination ’ ; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent ol abhiprdya, ‘intention,’ ‘purpose’; 
thus we should have bodhisattva = ‘one whoso inten- 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect knowledge.’ * 

This last translation is correct so far as (1) the Bodhisattvas 
of the Little Vehicle, and (2) the Inferior Bodhisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concerned. But we shall see that there are 
also Bodhisattvas ‘ whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
Pra/fldpdramitd in 2600 articles supports this view, and furnishes 
U8 with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pai sems-dpa^anu- 
buddhasattva, contrasted with skye-bai seins-dpa=utpanna- 
aattva and abnisaihskdrasattva (see Madhyamakduat, xiv. 10). 

There are a few analogous formations, but they seem to be 
exclusively Buddhist: (a) Jfldnasattva, ‘one whose essence is 
knowledge* or * Intelligence *— an epithet of Maflju4ri, and in 
Mysticism a common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics ; (b) Vajrasattva, * one whose essence is diamond * or 
‘ thunderbolt ’ (see vol. i. p. 99, and art. Tantras) ; (c) Sribodhi- 


♦ See Bodhicharydvatdran, p. 421, 16 (tatra [bodhau] sattvam 
abhiprdyo *8yeti bodhisattvao); Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 182, 18 f., 
bodhisattvasibodhiniyatasattva ; other etymologies, SiUrdlah- 
kdra, xix. 76 f. 


sattvas, ‘holy* or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,* the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisattvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) Vaji abodhisattvas, with the 
same significance (see art. Tantras); (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation is byah-chub sems-d^, the reading rdzoga- 
pai byaii-chuJb sems-dpa (Madhyamakavat p. 79. 8) is some- 
times found, which points to an original sambodhisattva. 

( 2 ) Little Vehicle . — According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to sakyamuni, but the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree with the 
Sanskrit lists. Althougii plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but albo by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhut [g.v.]), there is no in- 
dication in the oldest literature that Sakyamuni or 
his immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. Sfikyamuni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats, i.e. 
to quench the passions by abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies (dhyanas), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re- birth (see art. Arhat). Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas has no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtues 
of the Buddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
most ancient theory. It is found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Four asahkhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. Ages of the World 
[Bud.]) and a hundred thousand ages (kalpas) 
have passed since the future Sakyamuni, w'ho then 
bore tlie name of Sumedha, discovered the >vay to 
nirvana through the attainment of ar hat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dipaiikara, then 
‘reigning,’ ho renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodliisattva. This is his vow (pranidhatm ) or 
supplication (prdrthand, abhinirhdra). Dipankara 
j)roceeds to ascertain whether the vo\v will be 
fulfilled, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedha will be the perfect Buddha Sakyamuni, 
This is the prophecy (vydkaranri).^ Sumedha now 
knows that he is a seed of Buddlia (buddhabija)^ a 
young shoot of Buddha (buddhdnkura), and with 
firm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues {pdramitd)X that make a Buddha. His 
‘career* or ‘course* (cfuiryd) continues through 
numerous re-births,^ animal, human, and divine. 
At leist the future Sakyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, .as king of the Tusita gods ; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acchamatioii (haldJuxla) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of the 
future Buddha. § Leaving the throne of the Tu^itas, 

* The chief source Is very late. It Is the Introduction to the 
Jdtaka (5th cent, a.d., ed. Faubi)ull, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stones, 1880, and Chalmers, 1895). See Rockhill, JAOS 
18, i. 1 ; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88 ; and Kern, Manual, 
p. 65. 

t i.e, the Dlvahkarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese rcoouL, and the sculptures. See Fouciicr, Art gria*- 
bouddhique, i. 273. In the Mandvastu, the future Sak\amuni is 
called Megha ; in the Diuydvaddna, Sumati. When the hiture 
Buddha has been vydkrta, he cannot turn backuard; he is 
myata, ‘definitely assured of becoming Buddha.* In the Great 
Vehicle, mention is made of the ‘appointment,* ‘qualification* 
to Buddhahood gfiveu to the candidate by the Buddhas Such a 
‘qualified’ man possesses ‘causes of Buoceas’ (pu'rvannakrtd- 
dnikara^hetusaifipanna bodhisattva) ; and such ‘ qualification * 
can be styled ‘ benediction* {adhistndna). There is a second 
vydkaraxla, styled ‘ great,* in the eighth stage (see SiUrdlati- 
kdra, xix. 36). 

I See below, p. 740. . , . . , 

$ There are therefore three stages : the vow(a6AtntrAdra), the 
prophecy (vydkaraxM ), and tlie acclamation (haldhala). Accord- 
ing to Sp. Hard^ (apud Kern), the stages are : intention (inanas), 
vow (pravidhdna), pronouncing that vow {vdkpranidhdna), re- 
velation (yivai On the systems of the Mahdvoatu and the 
Great VenieJe, see p. 744 ff. 
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he is born in the womb of MayadevI/ and lives, 
in human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi ; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the iinix)rtant fact that the 
schools of the Little Vehicle, not only in (Ceylon but also in 
India proper (Sautrantikas, Vaihha^ikas, etc.), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and naturally they have pro- 
fited by the advance of speculation. The Abhidharmako^avyd- 
khyd (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. 263) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arhats os compared with Bodhisattvas : 
* Having expelled selfdove from the series of saThskdras that 
constitutes their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest born of compassion, andthet 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man {inadhya)^ i.e. the Pratyeka- 
buddha, and the Sravakn (candidate for arhat ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the existences of the sarhsdra ; because 
this temporal happiness is an al)o<le of suffering. The superior 
man (j§Te§{ha\ i.e. the Bodhisattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness (dbhyudayika) for others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness (mi(i^r«j/a«a- 
svabAdvaj ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness {svJcham dbhyudayikanai1iireya8ikain\ and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, i.e. Buddhahood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.’ 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or by the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may he grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which Avill complete 
the present article : (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, i.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhahooil [buddhakdraka ciliarma ) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva -is he a ‘hyperpliysicaP being? can he re- 
trace his course? ; (3) determination of the successive 
stages in the career of the future Buddha ; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhahood. 

I. Principles conducive to Buddhahood.— 
The Bodhi, t Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas. J All 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
ekabuddlias or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘ sight of the truth ’ has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exisfw 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodhi of 
the Buddhas, or samyaksambodhif includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience (sarvajriatva), uni- 
versal knowledge {sarvdkdrajhatva), and conse- 
quently omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him insight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially in that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, as will be seen below in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741), The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world {nekkhamma),\\) wisdom or knowledge, (5) energy, 
(6) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness {Sdchcha), (8) resolu- 
tion {adhmhdna), (9) charity or benevolence (nwttd), (10) in- 

* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. llOf. 

t Authorities: Madhyamakdvaldrat Bodhisaitvacharydvatdra^ 
Lalitaviftara [list of the 100 dAarmdlokamukhcbS, p. 31 ff., tr. by 
Kern, Gesch. i. 405; this will probably be thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
observed (36. 2) that the four sambhdras were later reduced to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, Manual, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theory of the Bodhipak- 
khiyos within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sutras to 
Buddhaghoga, see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Vibhaiiga, p. xiv f. 

X See, Kern, Manxuil, 61, n 4 ; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 321. In 
the art. MauXtana the question will be discussed whether it 
is possible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-shin, and, 
incidentally, whether all beings are destined to become 
Budd^. 


difference, equanimity (upekkhd).* That there is nothing sys- 
tematic here is evident. It is different in the Great Vehicle. 

The Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six ‘ tran- 
scendent’ virtues or pdramitds.li By this word 
is to be understood, properly speaking, prajhd^ 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘wisdom.* rdramitd^ taken as 
an adjective, means ‘ arrived at the other side ’ of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone, 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
pdramitdSi or the virtues of charity (dana), mol- 
ality {Hla), and patience (ksdnti) deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural (laukika) 
when they are not illuminated by knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor * ; they are said to be supernatural 
(lokottara) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a group 
of the blind to the desired place.’ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgiving (giver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements (trikotipariiuddha maitm). 

There is another classification given : karuy^d (pitjO or maitri 
benevolence) directed towards (1) creatures (sattvdlambana), or 
(2) the ‘ dharmos ’ (dharmdlarnhana), or (3) without object (a^i- 
d(ambana) [SikBds. 212. 12]. It may be assumed that, etymo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man wlio 
has recognized the nothingness of the efro(pudgalanairdtmya\ 
but still believes in the reality of the elements constituting this 
apparent ego (dhannasvabhdva). The books of the Prajfta dfaw 
a distinction between the Bodhisattva ‘ who perceives things * 
(aupalambika) and the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discarding the second stage (see art. MaiiatAna). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit (punyasambhdra) 
of the future Buddha. Th^ are sustained by the 
virtue of energy (virya). They bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the ‘material body* 
(rupajedya) of a Buddha, whether it be the body 
adoiTied with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
by Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742^), or rather the 
so-called beatific body (samhhogakdyay ‘body of 
enjoyment ’) whicli the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattvas worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajhd) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation (dhydna^ samddhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field* wherein to bo 
bom ana develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego (pudgala) and of the 
nothingness of things (dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
things, unless the growing exercise of cnarity 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, and 
our lives. Science constitutes the equipment of 
knowledge (jndnasambhdra), which is the real 
cause of what is called the ‘body of law of a 
Buddha ’ (dharmakaya ; see artt. Adibuddha, 
MahXyXna), that is to say, * a series of perfectly 
pure principles’ (ana^amrfAarTna^nfn^ana), ‘empti- 

* See Kern, Manual, p. 66 ; Childers, p. 835. Each of these 
ten virtues has three degrees : upapdrnmitd, pdramitd, para- 
inatthapdramiXd, e.g. with regard to almsgiving : (1) giving of 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical books (Chariydpi^aka), not one of the oldest, 
* containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into verse ’ (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Jjidia, p. 176), gives examples showing how 
Sakyamuni practised all these virtues. 

t See F. W. Thomas, J RAS, 1004, p. 647; Madhyamakdva- 
tdra, p. 30 ; and M usdm, 1907, p. 278. A cognate form is pdramx ; 
and there is also paramatd, * excellence,’ which forms a sort of 
play upon words. On the system of the ten pdrarnitds in the 
Great Vehicle, see below, p. 748. 
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nesB devoid of support* {nirdlamhd iunyatd)^ in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvfina. 

Each of the pdramitds bean fruite relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures. Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and * causes to ripen* (» converts) avaricious 
beings ; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral Icings ; patience suppresses all wickedness, 
all selfishness, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
{Lai, 34 ff,). 

The pdramitds, however, are often regarded as having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ^ mature the qualities of a Buddha * in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 
If he accumulates so much merit, knowledge, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of oeings, as much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ' Bodhisattva 
become Tathagata,’ as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
* vows' after he has entered nirvana. It Is expedient, how- 
ever. that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in * maturing 
beings,* anticipating the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played by the four saiigrahavas- 
ius, or ‘topics leading to the sympathy of creatures'; which 
are : giving, kindly address (priyavdditd), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism (arthaeharyd), practising ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours {samdndrthatd).^ 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
worthy of the name for the simple reason that he devotes him- 
self to it. 

From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodhisattva {hodhisattvacharya). The thought of 
illumination, or hodhichitta, that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,* is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents : in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards (i,e, in 
celestial re-hirths, etc.) or with a view to nirvftna ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This thought is essentially born of compassion (karu^d) and 
emptiness (iunyatd). If there were no compassion, as in the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com- 
passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the ‘ ego ’ exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself ? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
but not permanently. But the teaching of the Buddhas ic there 

S laced providentially within reach of the * good ’ {sddhu), and 
ley produce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may oe. This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bodhi, 
and a support, viz. the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which it implies. 

The Bodhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest ‘concentrations* of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not * realize * them (na sdk^dtkaroti ) ; otherwise he 
would obtain nirvapa as a Sr&vaka or as a Pratyekabuddha (see 
A^tasdhasrikd, ch. xx.). 

II. Controversy of the lokottaravAda.— 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certainly goes back to one of the 
most ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is S) say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
(bheda, as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous trailition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara, i,e, 
•superior to the world,* ‘supernatural,* ‘hyper- 
physical.* 

* It is in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas : ‘ Nothing exists,* and ‘ We must 
work, labour, suffer for our neighbour.* It is certain, says a 
H^hyamika philosopher, that our neighbour does not exist ; 
but the Bodhisattva cherishes within himself this illusion 
{moha) that he must become Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures ; if not the only way, yet it is the best way to destroy 
the illusion of the ego and of suffering (see artt. MAUiriNA, 

llADHYAMIKAS, VuI^XNAVIDINS). 

t This explanation of these words is borrowed from the 
Bodhisattvaohumi \ for variations in the wording and defini- 
tions, see Kern, Manual, p. 67, n. 6 ; Burnouf, p. 406 ; 

Minayeff, Recherohes, p. 278, and below, p. 760*. 


The meaning of the word lokottara (P&li lokuttara) in this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
language of theology, ‘ superior to the world * in oontrast to 
laukika, ‘worldly,^ refers to what leads to nirv&^a. what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such ; it is a question of 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, etc. [The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gati when he reaches his first * stage.*] It is 
most probable that the word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would certainly be unfairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain views of the Great Vehicle, we 
were to understand it to mean ‘ superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of material beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,* * superior to the world of becoming,' 
escaped from the saihsdra, or entering therein only by celesi^l 
magic, as the Kfsoa of the Bhagavadgitd (see l^low). But 
it would be a much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by PAli scholars, that 
the Buddha is ‘ supenor to the world * because, although of this 
world, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox P&li standpoint meant 
ouite a different thing by lokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would Ito 
incomprehensible that a school should be characterized, or 
should describe itself, as ‘ affirming the Buddha's superiority to 
the yiovW {lokottaravddin),^ 

We ought to be cautious not to introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views of the Order, and, to say the least 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may say that the traditional data and the earliest views 
regarding Sakyamuni, before as well as after the conquest of 
the Bodm, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationcUist, and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyav&din Schools, Pali or 
Sanskrit, etc., 6akyamuni, bom after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his sole 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own power. 
Given the philosophical and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 

* no metaphysical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth ; only as being greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do but to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that every disciple who is preesing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.* t In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any sect, 
and the Pali canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect euhemerism. But by 
the comparison of features scattered throughout this canon as 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
against the tendency which we shall call mythological and 
tMologieal. , 

One text says that the conception of Sakyamuni 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother— a fact which contradicts a universally 
accepted doctrine. J There are set forth, as char- 
acteristic of the Mahasahghika - Lokottaravfidin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhisattva’s 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
elephant, (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth througn 
his mother*s side ; three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrine was origin- 
ally one, and that the * heretical * views arose much later in the 
course of the centuries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MahXyIna, Ssora 
[Bud ]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
conflicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara, Atthasdlini, pp. 218-4 ; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. ^ud. 642. 

t See Oldcnberg, Buddha^, S81. 

X The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, are, if the writer is not mistaken, Majjhima, iii. 118, and 
Digha, ii. 12 ; see also AAputtara, ii. 130 (Kern, Jfan. 18, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisattva is aupapdduka, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the ordinary laws of conception (to deny the existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, Digha, i. 55). The only exceptions 
are (1) the Tibetan A bhin^kramayyasutra, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhodana and 
M&y&devi to study the country, the caste, and the woman in 
whom he is to become incarnate (see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita., 
i 1848, p. xxi ; references to Dulva, iii. 449, where Rockhill'e 
interpretation (Li/c, p. 16) seems less correct ; see also Milxnda, 

. 76, which is not so explicit] ; (2) Lalita, p. 87, where un- 

elievers are condemned ; and (3) such texts as collected by 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 
Suddhodana as his father, let us say as his * putative * father, 
bec^iuse Sumitra ‘ is too old, not able to beget children, and ho 
already has too many sons.* That such statements prove 
nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in the 
Lalxtavistara. On the other hand, it is only in the Mahdvastu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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fications),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mahasfthghikas would not have given tnem such 
an important place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world. 't 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
well-known biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the influence 
of former sin,t that at first he wished to preach 
the La^v to some friends who w’ere already dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvarnapra- 
bhdsa). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world : * I am not a man, a god. 

. . . Know, 0 Brahman, that I am a Buddha ’ ; 
and again : ‘ Born in the world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and I dwell above the 
w'orld.’ Whence it follows that Sakyamuni, l)orn 
as a man, has, by the conquest of the Bodhi, 
obtained a transformation of his nature; he is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, he is a 
Buddha. 

Neither of these texts— the second (Sarhyuttat lit. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulyakas to support their docetic 
views (Kathdvatthu^ xviii. 1, see below, p. 743»), the first (Afi- 
guUarat ii. 8S) is Dientione<l by Kern (Manual^ p. 64>— is, of 
course, altocrether conclusive. Neither the author of the Kathd* 
vatthu nor Prof. Olden berg: would admit the lokottara inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg says in so many words that Kern has 
iiiisunderst-ood the meaning of the saving, * I am not a man . . . 

1 am a Huddha.’ The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha’s humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Kak\amuni, since he became a Budlttia, 
possesses * nirvapa-with-residue ’ {8()padhUe^anirvdx^)\ he is 
parxnirvfta^ that is to say, altoprethcr passionless, ergo not a 
man. Such is the interpretation of Buadhaghoga (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said by M. Oltramare, ‘ hy- 
perconsciousness ’ or ‘ non-consciousness ’ (prajfidpdramitd). 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddha 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, ‘ I am not a man 
. . .’ foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may be made (1) to the faculty that Sakyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world (Dhiha, ii. 118); (2) to his ‘transfiguration ' (ib. p. 
134) ; and e8]>ecially (3) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : ‘ When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles [or brahmans^ householders, gods, M^ra-gods, 
l>rahma.god8], before I had seated myself there ... I us^ to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . . But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, “Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or a 
god?” Then having Instnioted them, ... I would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away ; and 
would say, . . a man or a god?’” (i6 p. ion , Rhys Davids, 
SBJS xl 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
a god ; he appears as a man or as a god ; ho is a Buddha ; he is 
a bove a nd outside of existence. 

• It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
s white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jataka^ 
p. 50 ; Rockhill, Life, p. 15 ; also Abhidharmakoiavydknydy fol. 
h9) ; in the Lalita.p. 55, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bh&rhut medallion representing the * descent 
>f Bbagavat’ (Plate xxviii.), see Minayeff, Hecherches, p. 140; 
Oldenberg, Buddh, Studien, p. 642 ; Foucher, Art gr^co-boud- 
ihiqus, i. 291. 
t McihdvaetUf i. 96. 

X On this point, which is open to dispute, see Milinda, 184 ; 
Rhys Davids, 1. 190* cf. Mandvaetu, i. 169, 6. It is certain 
that the ‘ Pali ’ Buddha is not free from suffering, 
f With regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, JRAS, 1906, 

p. 881. 


Sakyamuni, then, was born as a man. It is, in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha, 
in his last existence (chnramahhavika bodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one time as a K^at- 
riya, at another as a Brahman.* He is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises, To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buadhas, before 
the conquest of the Bodhi? 

From the time of his birth S&kyamunl possesses the thirty-two 
marks {lakear^, lakkhana) of the ^epreat man ’ (mahdpurtefa), 
and the eighty secondary signs (anuvyafljana), [Sanskrit 
authorities in Dharmasafigraha, p. 68 f.; Mahdvastu, ii. 29, 
218 f.; Bodhisattvabhumi, iii. v. ; Pali authorities In Majjhima^ 
ii. 186 ; Digha, ii. 17.] These marks, to which E. Senart has 
devoted very careful study {L^gende du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mytholo^cal, or dogmatic explanation, 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Vi^pu. 
Although the name mahdpuru^a, which is the current designa- 
tion of Vi^u, is applied, in Buddhism, to the eight classes 
of Aryas {srotadj^ttiphalapratipannaka, etc., Maahyamaka- 
vrtti, xxiv. j cf. Chullavaqga, xii. 2. 5), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns {chakravartins), and to Bodhi- 
sattvas in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
j ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see LalitavUtara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6 ; Rgya-cher- 
rol-va, 98, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly, 
in the present WTiter’s opinion, by E. Senart, L4gende, 88 n.). 

[It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the * marks * 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas possess the same in 
^rm-state and ‘ ripen ’ them for centuries ; see Lotus^ viii. 18 ; 
Bodhtcharydvatdra, vii. 44 ; Bodhisattvabhumi, iii. v. ; Abhi~ 
dharmahj&a, Soc. As. 2196.] 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Bodhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal soverei^s, and especially those who reira over 
the four continents {mdturdmpaka), are no less superhuman ; 
th^ are n^ertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
body that Sikyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer so far as possible. 

One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Maha- 
sanghikas of the Madhyadc^at (a half-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Little V'ehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the 
world (lokena smnam)^ that everytliing about 
them is supernatural (lokottaram)^ that, if thej 
seem to think, speak, act, and sutler like us, it 
is merelv by condescension, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness (lokdnuvartana)yt but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way bom 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own powers (svagiinanir'iyftta)^ that their 
mothers (and their wives also) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ right 
side without injuring her, it is because their form 
(rupa)y i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual (mano- 
mayay ‘made of mind’), i.6. immaterial. 

.£Vnd a sect, the Ekavyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected with the Lokottaravadins of the MahdvastUy 
maintain that there is no matter (rupa) in the 
Buddha. § 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestation 
in this world of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tu^ita gods was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity in con- 
descension to the ways of the world (lokdnuvar- 

* Lalita (p. 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a goa, i.e. if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel diseouragenient. 

t This sect, which we shall discuss presently (see below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the Mahd^ 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by E. Senart (see 
A. Barth, Journal des SavantSy Aug.-Oct. 1899, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Kathdvatthn and the 
works of Vosumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see WassilleflP, 
Bttddhismm ; Rockhill, Lije). 

The Buddhist Madhyade&a, ‘central region,’ lies to the East 
of the Madhyade4a properly so called. It is in reality the 
Frdgde6a. For the boundaries see Mahdvaggay v. 13, 12 (in 
Kern, Man. 18, n. 8> 

I MahdvaBtUy i. 167, 15 ff. The same formula («fa lokdnu- 
vartand) Is familiar to the Purva^ailas who apply it to the 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is in order 
to put himself into touch with the faithful that he preaches 
doctrines serviceable (pudgala, skandha, etc.), but in reality 
false (see Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 814). 

4 Rockhill, Life, p. 188. On the mind-made body, see the 
discussion in Poussin, Opinions sur rhistoire de la aogmatiqus 
bouddhiqm, Paris, 1909, p. 258. 
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tana). The body which he shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the ‘ worldly * mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Katmvatthu 
(xvii. 1), * forerunning ^e Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 

S erson into the womb of Mayft; he merely sent 
own to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather, a phantom. According to the Dalabhumika^ 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 
noted) Lalitavistara (p. 36) the Bodhisattva does 
not come down to the earth ; he does no more 
than ‘show’ (sandarSayati) his descent, his so- 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
feodhi, and nirvana, t In the Lotus of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘ Bodhisattva in his last birth ’ (see artt. Lotus 
OF THE True Law, Adibuddha, etc.). This 
theory of the a^areiit descents, avatar as of 
the ywa^-eternal Tathagata, is the last phase of 
^e lokottaravada. According to Sutrdlahkara^ 
Sakyamuni, even in the Tu^ita - heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘contrived body’ (nirmdna). 

According to another theory, less categorical, the Law has 
been cached by Ananda {Katkdvatthu^ xviii. 1). This means 
that Sakyamuni, although he was a real man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the Enlightenment, in a definite 
State of concentration or trance (samddhi, dhyana) ; and can a 
being in dhydna-sta.te speak ? We know from Kathdvatthu and 
from Bhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the power of speaking to the ‘concentrated* 
saints assume that Buadha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Kumarila in Tantra- 
vdrttika has good Jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Great Vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nairmdniki 
rddhi). Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 
S&kyamunl, or the light that arises from his urxM (white haii 
^tween the eyebrows). Elsewhere sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words : each disciple heard them with thi 
developments his own disposition allowed. 

Together with the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and wdiich centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodhisattva ‘arrived at 
his last existence’ {sannikrsta bodhisattva)^ there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the course of his long career. 
Is he a ‘saint’ or an ‘ordinary man’? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 

According to the Introduction to the Jataka^ It ip only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, i.e. the right of centering nirvaya 
at his next death, that Sumedha (the future Sakyamuni) cou> 
ceives the idea of becoming Buddha. The quality of BodhisatU a 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the quality of Arhat. 
Without examining how far, this is compatible with the con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Sak\amuni, born as an onlinary 
mortal, will once more make unaer the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists inqpired if all the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sakyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood. Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
sainthoM, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint (drya\ or whether he remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career, an ordinary man (pTthagjana)^ what 
grade he occupies in sainthood, srotadpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship, the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 
grades. 

The Great Vehicle has ansAvers to these questions, and to many 
others subsidiary to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the evidence of the Mahilsiiiighikas (see t&.) supplies only a few 
documents sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who have 
taken the vow to become Buddhas ‘ are exempt from births in 
the aviM, with the ghosts {prHas\ among tne lower animals ; 
in their human births they Assess all the organs of the senses ; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs ; they are never guilty 
of mortal sin ; they do not lose sight of the doctrine of action 
and its fruits ; in their divine births they are never insentient 
gods, etc. ; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk as acting for the world’s 
welfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues.' t 
This passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 


* These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
Vetulyakas. Minay efT has noticed that this sect Is much later 
than the traditional but disputable date of the KaXh&vatthu 
(B.o. 246). On Vetuhakas and the Great Vehicle, eeoJRAS^ 
1207, p. 482. 
f POO p. 745^. 

J Jdtaka^ Introd. vv. 262-268, quoted by Kem, Man. 67, o. 9. 


the vow can be^ilty of mortal sin,* or that they can deny th(3 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ' root 
of merit* ; but it admits that they can be guilty of sins entail- 
ing evil destinies, e.g, re-birth into the womM of higher animals, 
and probably into certain kinds of hells, f same impression 

is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
possess concerning the Halmavatas.! They hold that the 
Bodhisattvas are prthagjanas whose most notable character- 
istic is freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
(abhidhydchitta); but are not exempt from error {moha) or 
desire (rdga). The Sautr&ntikas were undoubtedly of the same 
opinion (Wass 276, ad finem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 
sins he had committed during the course of his existences. 8 
These, it is true, may be explained without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is undoubtedly what is done by the 
Mah&silfighikas. * The Bodhisattvas,’ they say, * are free from 
desire and malice {vydpdda^ vihe{hana) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit of 
creatures ’ (Wass. 237 [260] ; cf. Rockhill, 188). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a religious tendency is 
found in the Mah&y&na literature. There we see the Bodhi- 
sattvas * rushing into the Avichi like swans into a lotus pond.’ II 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddha.s 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘ the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures ’ ; because 
they have declared, * I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to bear 
it in the regfions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape.*^ 

It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two kinds of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 
The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised the virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
providence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 
kita (see art. Avalokite^vara), the reference is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high ‘spheres’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III. BhUmis, or stages in the career of 
THE Bodhisattva.**— The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the irdvakay or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We are expressly informed about this in various sources. ft 
Tlie Sravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘ storey ’ (bhumi) of 
the way (mdrga), namely, the position of srotadpanna ( = hf 
who has enter^ the course). Thence he ascends to the states 
of sakfddgdmin, andgdmin. and lastly arhat. According to an- 
other account, there are eight stages : the srotadpanna who 
possesses the ‘ fruit* of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the pratipannaka^ or candidate qualified for this fruit, 


* The Mohasafighikas assert the same thing of the trota- 
dpanna, Wassilieff, 240 (264). 

t See Madhyamakavatara^ 39, 7, on animal births, births In 
hell, etc., of persons who practise charity but violate the * Penta- 
logue.’ Cf. below, p. 744V 

X According to Vasumitra (Wass. 278); Bhav^Ti ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisatt\ a, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathdvatthu, xxiii. 3, Jdtakamdld, xxxiii. 8, 
and sources quoted by Hopkins, JAOS, 1900, p 404 ; Wassilieff, 

g . 168. According to Sutrdlaiikara, as long as the future 
uddha has not acquired a * stage ’ (see below, p. 746*X his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad {kammavasena). After- 
wards ho is re-bom according to his ‘ vows ’ {prav^dhana) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births are only apparent 
(yibhutvddhipatyena . . . upapatti). In Grunwedef, myth. p. 
109. statistics will be found of the various re-births of the 
Bc^hisattva S&kyamuni accordinjg to the Jdtakas. He was 
three times a Chaqcjala, once a dice-player, once a Jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot be a woman : ‘ At the same instant . . . 
the female sex of the daughter of S.agara disapi>eared ; the male 
sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattv’a ’ 
{Lotus, Kern, p. 263 ; but see p. 257 ; Si'do-iii'dzou, p. 123, etc.). 
In the Pall J&taka, the Bodhisatt\a is never a female ; but that 
this rule is modem is pro\ed by the sculptures of Bh&rhut (see 
Foucher, Les representations des Jdtakas, p. 38), 

II Bodhieharydvatdrapafijikd, p. 340, 13 (viii. 107), 
samuchchaya, p. 360, 8. 

% ^iksds. p. ^0. 

** Bhumi =* ‘ stage,’ or ‘ storey ’ (of a house), or ‘ category * (for 
instance, Divydvaddna, p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once dhdrai^i 
=sbhumt, xvi. S, see Kern, ad loo., and the Astasdhasrikd, 
dhdtu,amnivartaniyadhdtu. 

ft Madhyamakdvatdra, 13, 6: Bodhisattvahhunu, ii. Iv. 
ti The term bhumi is used m the P&U Abhidhamma (see 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology^ p. 82) as equivalent 
to magga, ‘way.* 
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and 80 on. Consequently there are eight noble individuala 
{dryajmdgalas or rnah&puni^^apudgalat). Moreover, scholastics 
regard the future irdvakas, who are not yet qualified for the 
)> 088 e 8 sion of fruit (let us st>le them pratipannakas to srota- 
apatiipratipannoJcatvat * candidates for the first candidate- 
ship ’), as belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrabhumi, 
Altnough the Schools disagree on this point, the general 
opinion is that not only the arfuU but also the srotadpanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the following ; — 

There is a preliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly speaking, is only a ‘ future Bodhi- 
sattva,* and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called Prakfti- 
chary dy\ ‘ the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ and which begins when 
the future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodhi. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi (prathamachittotpddi/ca), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vehicle’ (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydncisamprasthita), or again ‘the be- 
ginner’ {ddikarmika)f ‘who is eager to start on 
his journey’ (gantukdma), but who has not yet 
t«et out.t 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘^^ho follows out the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattvas ’ (hodhisatt- 
cacharydfl cAamn), who adopts a career ‘ in con- 
formity with the vow ’ (amdomacharyd)^ ‘ who is 
on the march ’ (gantr)i ‘ who is endowed with 
practice * (chary dpratipanna). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return ’§ (avimvartanlyd 
bhumi). It was at the beginning of this period 
(anivartanacharyd) that the future S&kyamuni 
received the prediction (vydkaraiia) from Dipan- 
kara {Mahdvastu),\\ 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas ; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator 
the Jdtaka (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards. IT On the one hand, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the hhumis as their special right 
(Madhyarnakdvatdra, p. 23) ; on the other, the 
Hinayanists reproached their opponents with 
having inventea the ten hhumis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, the Mah&sahghikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdvastu, in which was set forth a 

* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist scholasti- 
dsm (see Sarhyutta, v. 360). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotus states that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 6 f., and 
Kern, ad wc . ; there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 
Sr&vakas). 

t A term, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrabhumi (see below, 745). 

X According to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
Sikfdsamuchchaya, 212, 12 and 813, 19 ; this stage corresponds 
to the prai^uihdna^aryd of the Mahdvastu, and to the 
udhimuxticharydbhumi of Bodhisattvabhumi and SutrdlaA- 

k^pra. 

i See especially A^dhasrikd prajhapdramitd, ch. xxii. 

I Instead of 'career,’ or ‘stage without return,* the text, 
Siksds. 212, 12, has ‘Bodhisattva possessing the anutpatti- 
kaaharmakidrUi,* We shall see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth bhumi in order to possess this k^dnti, while all the 
bhumxs (including the first) are ‘ without return,’ at least 
according to modem authorities (see below, 745* and 747). 

K The Idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva’s career into several periods, 
but (1) the practical meaning of this teaching : everybody has 
to be^me a Bodhisattva ; and (2) the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘dwelling in the bhumis* a kind of Qod-Provi- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in all the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. f, and p. 748*). 


theory of the ten hhumis (Wass. 262 f.). On this 
point, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
Great Assembly ’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its hhumis^ however, 
are not the same as those of the Mahay&na [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic, 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
‘ charyds^ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration, 
the last three alone being exempt from ‘return.’ 

The account of the bhumis in the Mahdvastu^ seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contact with the Daiabhumdka and the 
Lahtavistara. Unfortunately^ this account is confused, frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this point 
information supplied by Ghandrakirti, wno, as we shall see, 
complicates ratner than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should be made to E. Ssnart’s analysis, from which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The [future] Bodhisattva, who has not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bodhi (prax^idhichitta), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being reauced to headache (sir^aparitapa ; 
cL Bodhieharydv. i. 21] (i. 104, 6). The first bhUmi is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi : ‘ May we become perfect Buddhas ' 
(80, 51 This thought immediately destroys previous sins, 
literally, ‘covers’ them (104, 8; cf. Bodhieharydv. i. 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ordinary man’ (102, 13 and 78. 11). He is 
regarded as an Arya (prdptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men (^dkriapuru^a^ pxthcLgfana, 80, 16) ;t 
but his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 2). In 
tiieory he does not encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Aryas (drydpavdda;l here it is chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are concerned), he will be 
re born in a ‘ particular hell ’ (pratyekanaraka) instead of being 
re-born in the Avichi, in a Preta with a small body (as opposed 
bo the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
k^itdratiryagyoni).% He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
or a eunuch. But if be commits a mortal tin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a Sravaka (s Arhat), of a Srota&panna, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 8). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such and 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one bhumi to 
the next. The Bodhisattvas destined to proceed uninterruptedly 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distinguished from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth the 

works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. ‘ They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas ’ Q06, 13), for from 
this moment they cannot fall (anivartiya). They are Chakra- 
vartin kings ; they teach the Law (107, 8). It is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven hhumis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we tud janmanide^aQ), which recalls the ;anma6/iumt. ‘ birth- 
stage ' of the Daiahhumaka {i,e. where one chooses his birth- 
place) ; then, yauvardjyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign), which is attested by the 


* See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
(i. XXV f.), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899. 

t The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated iprathamdydm 
bhiimau hodhisattvdii pHhagjand iti fj^dptaphatd bhavanti iti 
dak^Xtiyd^ eha lokdndrh virochenti. E. Senart translates 
(p. 437) ; ‘The Bodhisattvas who are in the first bhumi. ordinary 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all people 
. . . ' But he sums up (p. xxvii) : * The Bodhisattvas at tnls 
stage are still ordinary men.’ And, with regard to the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the seventh bhumi, we have (p. 102, 8) sdmants 
pxthagjanatdye, which the present writer, like E. Senart 
(p. 457), understands to mean ^in consequence of their position 
as pfthagjanas.* It would be necessary, therefore, to interpret 
the first passage (78, 11) thus : ‘ The Bodhisattvas are ordinary 
men, but they are worthv of the world’s respect as if they 
were saints.* Unfortunately, Ghandrakirti (McMyamakamrtti, 
xxiv. 5) informs us that ‘the scholars of the Madhyade^, 
following the arrangement of stages taught in the Mahdvastu, 
claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage possesses 
the darSanamdrga,* that is to say, has obtained the fruit 
of the srotadpatti. 

} The formula of the Abhidharmakoia is as follows : ‘There 
are no Arliats in this world.* It implies a rejection of the True 
Law (saddharmapratik^epa), and seems inseparable from the 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit : ndsti 
dattam . . . etc. See Dxgha, i. 55. 

§ Gf above, p. 743*. 

li We are told (i. 105, 4) that the Jatakas, and the heroic 
charities too, refer to the eighth and following bhumis. This is 
very strange. 
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Madhyamakdvatdra ; and» finally, abhi^ekabhumi (royal unc- 
tion), examples of which are very numerous.* 

The final attainment (paripurav^) of the tenth bhumi results 
in the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 
career. 

The close parallelism should be noticed between MfahdvastUt 
i. 142, and Lalitavistarat 36, 1-4. The remarkable difference is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
saint to ‘show't (sandarSanatd) his descent, birth, entrance 
into religion, . . . and the groat nirvana *» whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
in the Mahdvastu, however lokottaravddin it cla im s to be. 

In the system of the Mahayana or of the 
Paramitas (paramitanaya) t there is a very clear 
distinction between the first seven stages and the 
last three, but this distinction does not seem to 
be based on the same princinle as that of the 
Mahdvastu. From the first * bhumi of the Bodhi- 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final 
success. § Yet it seems almost certain that the 
Mahfi,yana began with the conception of the 
Mahdvastu or one similar, for the eighth world 
in it bears the name of Achald (immovable), 

‘ because it cannot be removed,’ or again (Bodhb 
sattvahhumi) that of Niyatabhumiy ‘world in 
which the faithful will surely (attain the state 
of Buddha).’ Various notices lead us to believe 
that the possession of the anutpattikaksdntiyW 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and 
produces the ‘ prediction * (vydkarana)y is not 
separable from tne avaivartikabhiimi or avinivar- 
tanvua^y the ‘stage without return.* IF 

We are now able to follow the ‘stages’ in 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great 
Vehicle. The material may be subdivided into 
three heads : the future Bodhisattva, the first 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** 

I. First Period: The future Bodhisattva. — We 
have seen that, according to the Introduction 
to the Jdtaka, the future Sfikyamuni was almost 
ripe for ar hat-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipankara caused the thought of becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. ^ All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than tlie state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined {aniyatagotra).ff 

* This consecration evidently takes place in the Tufita 
heaven, for there are certain Qualities which the Bodhisattva 
does not possess until * after the Tu^ita’ (see Mahdv<i8tUy i. 
p. xxxvi). 

t See above, p. 743*, and below, p. 747% n. t. 

i Also in the Tantras (mantranaya in contrast to pdra- 
mitanaya). 

§The Bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage* is contrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the Bathsara. lifted up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sins {Bodhicharydv. 
iv. 11). Nevertheless ChandrakTrti (Madhyamakdvatdra, 61) 
seems to foresee that a predestiaed Bodhisattva (niyata, see 
p. 739b, n. t) may indulge in an anrry thoughc. In the present 
writer’s opinion the passage shoulcT be inteipreted thus : * And 
if, to iuppou lohat is against all probabuity, a predestined 
bodhisattva should happen to produce an angry thought.’ 

I See p. 744*, n. ||. 

T Lahtavittara, 85, 1. 21, and ^k^ds. SIS, 19, compared with 
A§]asdhasrikdy 60. 

*• Authorities.— (1) Astasdhasrikd prajMpdramitd, xvliff. 
(2) Databhumaka, or Dasabhumika sutra, of which there 
exists a recension, augmented by Prakrit verses, called the 
Databhum^^vara, one of the nine Dharmas of the Nepalese 
literature. Numerous quotations by S&ntideva (StXBdsX 
Prajfi&karamati, etc., show the importance of this book, which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese a.d. 206-316. [See 
Nanjio, 106, 110.] It is utilized by the Bodhisattvabhiimiy 
a text-book of the Yog&chara (or Vijn&nav&din) school, (4) the 
Madhyamakdvatdra, a work of Chandrakirti the M&dhyamika 
teacher (see p. 748), (5) the Sutrdlahkdra of Maitreya-Asafiga. 

tt See Astasdhasrikd prajUdpdrarnitd, p. 88, 17, ys tv ava- 
krdntdfy samyaktvaniydmaih na te bhavyd anuttardydih $am- 
yaksambodhau chittam utpddayitnw ,* Persons who have entered 
** ascertainment to arhat-ship" [more accurately **the state 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvfina, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entoils. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a ‘ bhumxr 
passes, which is preparatory (parikarma^y wpa- 
chdrahhumi) to tne Bodhisattvabhumis, ana is 
subdivided into gotrabhumi and adhimukticharyd^ 
bhumi.* 

(1) Ootrahhumi t is a stage of preparation (Lahkdv. 68, 6). 
Just as, even in the egg, the embryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Garu(}a differs from all other birds in the em- 
bryonic state, so the future Bodhisattva (bhavisyad*) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gotra) of Qie 
Bodhisattvas. He possesses a certain * disposition * which pre 
disposes him to tne vow of Bodhi. He possesses certain 
innate (i.s. acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities (prakfii*^) which incline him to compassion ; for com- 
passion is the essential element in the vow of Bodhi. He is 
kind and good (bhadra). Incapable of committing a mortal 
Bin (for these are, above all, sins of hatred),! be avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ; 4 but he 
commits sins of love (rdga). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of good and generous men forgetting 
themselves, e g. in passion. These men, although ignorant ana 
guilty, belong to the race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) Adhimukticharvdbhumt , — The dispositions of which we 
have been speaking bear their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical calm of the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are born * aspirations ’ (adhimukti) towards the state of Buddha. 
In him, if we prefer to put it thus, is born the thought of Bodhi 
(bodhichitiotpdda ) ; but this thought is only in germ, in the 
state of seed, of cause (hetubhut^; there is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thousand persons who possess it 
at this state, says the A^asdhasnkd (61, 9), are there two, is 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturity? A 
person thinks of becoming Buddha (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (b) because he hears Buddhahood prais^, or (0 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or (d) 
because he has compassion for creatures (Siksds. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry It out 
(drabdha, matilaodka). The good thoughts (adhimuktiy odAi- 
moksa, adhyd^aya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth in 
the darkness, which have very little chance of bitting the mark. 
His good works are few in number ( parlttakarin), full of 
omissions and imperfections (chhidrakarin), casual and un- 
regulated (aniyatakann). He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
safikhydna) in order to do good. He is called 'Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen* (paturathagatika), to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success (£tk§d$. 
7, 1). His unconstrained love is given to himself ; it is only bj 
reflexion that he cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him at the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge of 
truth (prajfld) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
the Law and from reflexion : the direct penetrating sight of 
meditation (bhdvand) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe 
less, by the repetition of * aspirations,’ and by more and more 
studious practice of the good works which they involve, the 
disciple, Quriiig three penods, succeeds in purifying these very 
aspirations (which will henceforth be called adJiydiaycLs), and, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhirnukticharyd stage 
to enter the st^e * where aspirations are pure ’ (tuddhddhy- 
oltaya).^ See, however, p. 747*. 

2, Second Period: The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas. — The stage called iuddh&- 
kayabhumi (or kuddhadhydkaya9)y and more com- 
monljr the ‘Joyful’ (pramuditd)y is, properly 
speaking, the first bhumi of the Bodhisattvas. 
(Until now the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
sattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
the ten bhilmis. We shall see that it does not 

undoubtedly leading to srotadpatti**] cannot produce the 
thought of becoming Buddhas ; . . . nevertheless I joyfuUv 
approve them if they come to produce such thought.’ It Is 
noteworthy that the Prajfldpdramitd uses the phrase samycUt- 
tvaniydma lust as the Nikayas do (see Sarhyutta, Index, p. 64), 
and contrasLS it with bodhtsattvaniydrna (p. 322, 5). On niydma, 
see p. 746*, n. *, p. 747^>, n. *, and Wogihara on Bodhisattva- 
bhumu 

* This is the account of the Bodhisattvabhumi, but there ie 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinctions. 
See Siksdsamuchchaya,yn. 8,viii. 8; Madhyamakdvatara, 13. 12. 

t The Little Vehicle also knows of a ^dvakagotra, * having 
the disposition of a future arhat.' Here gotrabhumi si bodhZ- 
salt va-gotrabhumi. 

t Of. below, p. 751^. Tlie Mahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bociliisattva ; see p. 744*>. 

§ Heresy w hich destrov s the root of merit, the denial of the 
fruit of actions (see art. Karma). See p. 744^, n, X. 

il To complete this description it would be neceeeary to 
interpret and comment Mahdvyutpatti, 4 32. 
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differ from the anivartanlyahhumiy ‘ the stage from 
whic h there is no “ return,” ’ which was discussed 
above. It is in the ‘ Joyful stage,’ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to be 
re-Dorn under the name of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The ‘Joyful stage’ corresponds to what is 
called in the Little Vehicle the ‘first fruit’: the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ ordinary man * 
(prthagjanay prdkftapuru^a) but a saint (drya)^ 
one of the elect {niydmdvakrdnta) ; * for, liaving 
brought ‘ worldly ’ (laukika) meditations (dhydna) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural’ career (lokottaragati). He is a ‘graded 
Bodhisattva* (hhumisthita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva (paraindrthahodhisattva)^ 
and he will certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a high degree all the qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowea by the Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi from the DoJabhumikasutra, is developed accord- 
ing to a scheme which recurs in all the succeeding stages. We 
give it in detail so that its scholastic character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage’ is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Bodhi’ (chittotpdda) — a 
thought which is the pure expression of charity 
(ddnapdramitd) or of compassion (karurm). The 
thouglit of Bodhi is here ‘ absolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, the result of meditation {hhdvand)^ t.e. 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con- 
sists of the vow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity — a vow which 
will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood (samhodhipardyana)y\ 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘ bom into the 
family of the Buddha,’ and his joy knows no 
bouncis ; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
in his goodwill towards all creatures, 
or him the five terrors [Jbhaya ) — terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘ assem- 
blies ’ — disappear. As he has ‘ produced ’ the vow 
that the sins of all creatures should ‘ ripen ’ in him 
(dtinavaipdkya)y i.e, wishing to bear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘ assembly ’ wnatever ? 

(2) He binds himself by the ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space {nmhdpranidIidna)yX and purifies tliem ; to 

* The murder of a niydmdvakrdnta is a capital sin (dna/v- 
tarya) ; see Mahdvyutpatti^ 123. 3 : niyatabhumisthitasya 
bodhisattva^ya mdranam^ and cf. on the same topic Abhi- 
dharmakoiav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattva (MS As. 
Soc. fol. SSld). As observed on p. 745*, the eighth stage is 
sometimes called niyatabhumi; but, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 747^, n. *). Discrep- 
ancies in sacred books as to the stage which confers niydma 
* predestination to Buddhahood,’ led the scholastics 
to specify different kinds of ‘assured psychological progresses.* 
The niydma of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaininp^ and 
never losing andbhogatd and anutpattikadharmakfdnti (see 
below, p. 747 b) ; it is the 6th niyatipdta of Sutrdlahkdray xlx. 3S. 

t This phrase occurs in the Nik&yas (see Sarhyuttay Index) 
and in A^ka's edicts (see Senart, i. 182, 186, ii. 223). Here, as 
observed by Prof. Rhys Davids, DialogueSy 1 . 190, sambodhi— 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkara'oay ‘ prediction,* 
that the future Arhat gives to himself, see Sathyuttay v. 359. 

t The prari'tdhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
in the ten great ones {mahd*)y w'hich are aU included in the 
$amantabhadra^y ‘universally propitious resolve.* On the 


render homage to the Buddhas; to preserve and 
preach their Law ; to ascend to the ‘ great nirvftna,’ 
after having performed all the works of a Buddha 
since liis descent from the Tu^ita ; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the ‘stages’ 
and the fulfilment of all the perfect virtues in 
order to that end ; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood ; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening to the Buddhas there ; 
to purify au the ‘ fields of Buddha’ (that is to say, 
to make of them so many Sukhavatis) ; to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and without error ; 
without abandoning for an instant his own path, 
to exliibit the birth as a pfthagjanay the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvana.* 

(3)~(4) The disciple possesses ten qualities ‘ which 
purify the stage in wmich he dwells,’ and ‘ which 
purify the ten stages.’ Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
stage : faith, compassion, affection or goodwill, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigability, 
acquaintance with the doctrinal books (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in the Bod/iisattvapitakn (see MahayAna), and, in 
general, of all the Buddhas of every region,— this 
because of (a) the strength of his loving faith, and (b) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhisattvas, that they would be visible— he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahood, and ‘ ripens ’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the ‘ elements of popularity ’ {sahgraha^ 
vastUy see pp. 74 H, 750*). All his actions are called 
‘ purifiers or tlie roots of merit.’ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the Bodhisattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent.’ 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism, t 

(7) Bower. J — Whatever act he undertakes, it is 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
alwOTS with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order ; it is always with the 
thought: ‘May I become the first of beings (i.e. 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good.^ And all his under- 
takings succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religious 
path, and, having entered,§ to conquer a hundred 
Bodhisattva-trances every second, to perceive a 

pra'aidhdnay its subdivisions and its virtues, see Dharma- 
sadgraha cxii., Bodhxcharydvatdra^ ix. 86. 

* This somewhat incoherent list of * resolves * is cited in siksds. 
291, 11 f., and summed up in the Bodhisattvabhumi, The last 
‘resolve* shows that the Mahay&nists did not believe in the 
reality of the ‘Bodhisattvas in their lost eadstence.’ If the 
present writer's interpret/ation of the text Sik§d$. 296, 6 is 
correct, It shows also that Sakyamuni was believed to have been 
born as a bdldy ‘ an ignorant person,* ‘a fool.’ 

t In the subsequent stages the Bodhisattva is successively 
sovereign king of the four continents, Sakra, Suyama, Saritu^ita 
(a variant of the word Tu^ita, common in the ancient literature), 
»uninnitava4avartin. ... To each stage corresponds a certain 
virtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in the more and 
more wide-spread kingdom in which he reigns. These virtues 
are successively the pdramitds (see below, p. 7481 

J The description of the prabhdvay or ‘ power,* of the Bodhi- 
sattva is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
numbers increase. In the Daiabhumaka we find the series 100, 
1000, 100,000, 100 kotls ^otl = 10,000,000), 1000 kofls, 100,000 
kot^is, 100,000 nayutas of kotis (nayutaa 100,000 kotis of kofiis). 
the number of the atoms in a hundred thousand times ten great 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvabhumi is more moderate, but it 
gives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100, 1000, 100,000, 
10,000,000. or a koti, 100 ko^is, 1000 ko^is, 100,000 kotis. 

§ This clause is wanting in the description of the higher 
hhumis 
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hundred Buddhas, to know the marfcal beings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hundred 
universes tremble, to go to these in his bodily 
form or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of a hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 kalpaa^ or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
kalpasixi the past and the future, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, pravichinoti) a ‘ hundred mouths of 
the Law * {dharmamukha)^'\ and to show a hundred 
bodies t (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 
surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Yo^charas (Bodnisattvabkumi) borrows from the Daiabku- 
mc^at is represented in the Madhyamakdvatdra (a Madhyatnika 
book) only oy a single sentence ; * The Bodhisattva, in the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble * ; but this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools of the 
Great Vehicle, every * graded* l^dhisattva is a very great 
m^cian. 

Gme passage from one bhumi to the following (bhumer 
bhumyantarasaAkramaxM ; see Lalita^ S6, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always tne same. Each 
‘stage* consists essentially in the development of ten certain 
qualities—the perfection, the complete realization (paripur- 
XMtva, prakar^agamana) of which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and gives rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and so on. 

For this reason, there are ten ‘ right dispositions * (samyagd- 
iayas) in the first stage (1. not contradicting the teachers, 
gnruSy etc., 2. living on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 8. remaining master of one’s 
thought by subduing passions and teuiptations, etc.) which, 
being infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
‘the world of the Bodhisattvas whose dispositions are pure* 
(inddhildhya ^aya). 

There are teii ‘ applications of the mind to the intellectual 
dispositions' {chitiamyamanaskdra) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘entrances into the sight of dharrm* {dharmdloka- 
praveia ; cf. the dharmdlokamukha of the Lolita) for the fourth, 
ten ‘ eciualities of pure dispositions * (vi^uddhdifapasamatd) for 
the fifth, ten ‘equalities of the Law* (dhartnasamatd) for the 
sixthj ten ‘excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means * {updyapraj%abhinirhrtamdr^ 
gdntardrarnbhaviie^a) which cause him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ‘ sciences introductory to 
the real truth ’ {paramdrthavatdrajhdna). 

But although these bhumis are more and more rich in 
^i^lities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 

The first seven stages together constitute the 
‘active’ c«Treer of the Bodhisattva, during which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work {prdyogikacharud^ sabhoga^^ 
sdbhisaniskdra^). % The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and ‘ intellectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues (jiidndbhijnd’ 
cliaryd ; cf. Lalitay 35, 5). 

The Bodhisattvahhumiy utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Daiabhmnaka, but organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Vehicle (cf. the Visuddhi7nagga)y establishes the 
following distribution : Stages i.-vii. constitute 
the charydpratipnttibhumiy ‘ stage of exercise.’ 

Second stage. The Immaculate (vimald). Practice 
of Morality (adhUUa). 

Third stage. The Illuminating (prahhdkar%). 
Reflexion (adhichitta). 

Fourth stage. The Radiant (archi^mati). Know- 
ledge (adhiprajfUl)y first part : cultivation (i.e. 
meditation) of the bodhipaksya dharmas. 

Fifth stage. The Invincible (sudurjayd). Know- 
ledge, second part: cultivation or the noble 
truths (satya). 

* The words in parentheses are wanting in the Da^abhuntcUea, 

t The same as the well-known dharmdlokamukha {Lalita, 
p. 81, Kern, i. 405). See next note. 

X ‘ To show a hundred bodies,* the phrase of the Daiabhu- 
maka, is replaced in the liodhisattvabhumi by the words : 
ikandhadhutvdyatanddikdndm dharmamukhdndm kdyaiatam 
dar^ayati (?). 

f The phrase avabhdsabhumi {Laiikdvatdra^ 68. 6) po88ibl> 
refers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards (abhimukhl). 
Knowledge, third part: cultivation of de- 
pendent origination (pratityasamutpdda). 

Seventh stage. The Far-going (durahgamd)y 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 
and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas (hodhisattvabuddhivichdra)^ the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
(nirnimitta)y and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation (nirodhasarndpatti). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence (bhutakotivihdra)y but he does not 
realize annihilation {nirodhafn sdk^dtkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahmd), so he has not yet 
escaped from the domain of passion (kleia). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions (abhisamskdra)y and with 
‘ the act of turning oneself ’ (dbhoga) towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion (na sakle^ah) in the 
sense that any passion whatsoever would work 
in him ; he is not free from passion (na 
nihklekah) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 
oualities of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 
Arhats and the Pratyekabuddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adhimukti) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when he is only on the threshold of his course {ddikar- 
mika)y are pregnant with the Bodhi and the salvation of all 
beings. Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhats and 
the Pratyekabuddhas. These, however, are in enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (vUardgatva), but also of lofty 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six bhumis, 
the Bodhisattva is inferior to them. From this point of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such is 
the teaching of the maitreyavxmoksa and the D^abhurnaka 
(Madhyamakdvataray 18-201 

3* Third Period : The last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas, — The eighth ‘stage’ is called tho 
Steadfast, or rather the Immovable (achald)* Its 
characteristic is the possession of that supreme 
virtue called the anutpattikadJuii'maksdnti (‘ up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things^).t 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from all 
nimittagrahana (‘ particular and eager act of atten- 
tion’), but also from all dbhoga (‘turning towards, 
taking into consideration ’). He is immovable. His 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are infinitely numerous, merciful, and fruitful, but 
are in a sense foreign to him, for tlie idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him ; as also all movement 
(sa mudddidra) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvAiia, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of tho vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha: ‘Your “patience in the real truth ^ 
(paranidrthak§dnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent ; but you possess neither the ten powers 

♦ other names are : stage of the ro>al prince (Arwmara*)^ stage 
without return (anivartya), stage of nirsiiga, ‘settled stage 
(niyatabhumi : tasydm trtiyaniyatipdtapatito bhavati ; see 
p. 746*, and p. 74(>a, n. *). In iconography. Bodhisattvas 
always appear with ro^al ornaments. The title of ManjuSri, 
Kumdra, is well known. 

f On this kfdnti, also called paramdrthakfdnti, sea below, 
p. 761. 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
our bodies, our knowledge (jndna), our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhisattva remains 
in existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body infinitely (apramdnakdyavihhakti) ; he 
knows and sjirveys the whole universe.* He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties {va^itd), and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, ‘sta^e of the Good Ones ’ (sddhu- 
fnati)f ‘of the prince imperial’ {yauvardfya),f is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodinsattva, 
who is not content with the ‘ tranquil deliverances * 
(kdntavimolcsdsantuqti\ and who acquires the know- 
ledge called pratisamvid (al, patisamhhidd)^ especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
(pratibhdnay see Lalita, 35, 19). 

The tenth stage, * Cloud of the Law,’ is called 
also the * stage of Consecration ’ (ahhisekabhmni) or 
‘ stage of the Arrival at the End ’ (ni§ihdgamana- 
bhumi). The Bodhisattva becomes worthy of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make liim equal, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of the sainddhis ( * contemplations ’), that of ‘ the 
excellent consecration in omniscience’ (sarvajnd- 
navUesdbhiseka). The Buddhas consecrate him.J 
He acquires innumerable ‘deliverances,* ‘magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (dhdranis)^ super- 
natural powers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become a 
‘ cloud of the Law,’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust oi passions and 
causes the CTOwth of tne harvest of merits ; he is 
still a Bodliisattva, and renders homage to the 
Buddhas, as we see in the Lotus of the True Law ; 
but, to use the strong expression of the Bodki- 
sattvabhumi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tath&gata (tathdgatds tathdgatahhutdi cha bomi- 
sattvdh . . . dharmam de&ayanti), 

A word must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas (buddhabkumi) or * the universal splendour ' 
(8amantaprabhd)f or * stage of non-appearance’ (nirdbhdsa*, 
Laiikdv. 49), as opposed to the stages in which something is 
shown to the mind (avabhdsao). It u beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of tne Great Vehicle (see 
art. MaiiItIna), but the question may be asked what is the 
difference between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the end (nifthdgata) We are assured that this difference 
is very ^eat, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres- 
sion. llie knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of superlative brightness (suvihiddha) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight in broad daylight excels sight in semi-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to go further) as the newly-bom child 
excels the embi^o, etc. (Bodhitattvabhumi, ni. vi.). 

The Madhyamaiedvatara of Chandrakirti, the 
greatest Maahyamika authority known to the 
resent writer on this subject, gives a slightly 
ifferent idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a funda- 
mental one — it is difficult to pass jud^ent upon 
such literature — we recapitulate here the informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing Btatcment : 

Chandrakirti establishes an intimate connexion § between the 
hhumis and the perfect virtues (pdramUdi^ which exist in all 
the * stages,’ but which assume predominance in turn. 

(1) The Joyful stage (pramuditA) is the domain of charity 
fddna>— chanty, whi(m, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilised by knowledge of the void. 

(2) The Immaculate stage {vimald) is the domain of morality 

• Cf. the adhikdrityas in Veddnta, 

t And also niyaUicharydbhumi, TuvarOja^ * heir-apparent 
AHsociated with the reining sovereign in the government’ 
(Monier Williams). 

t See vol. i. p. 96i>. Lolita has sarvajfUijfldndbhi^eka. 

I This connexion is pointed out in the DatcubhumokOt but 
almost entirely neglect^ in the BodhUattvabhumi, 


(tila). The saint accumulates the * ten good paths of action * 
infinitely pure— which is not the case in the preceding period. 
This purity consists especially in the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who is 
not murdered, is the * want of morality of those who practise 
morality.* 

(3) In the Shining stage (prabhdkar^ the Bodhisattva * shines ' 
by paUence. Anger & the only evil that can in a moment 
destroy toe merits accumulated during centuries. The saint 
acquires the four trances (dhydna), the four * immeasurables ’ 
(apramdxLya)t and the five supernatural powers (abhijfid). He 
diminishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error, 
and triumphs over them in the world. 

(4) The Radiant stage {archi§inati) is toe domain of energy 
(virya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works, in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
toe thirty -seven virtues connected with the Bodhi (bodhi- 
pak^ikadharma), and also the complete surrender of toe idea 
of ’mine.’ 

(5) In toe Invincible stage (suduryayd) meditation or ecstasy 
(samddhi, dhydna) predominates. The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
(dnulomiki kfdntt)^ or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth {Barhvfti and paramdrthasatya) (see p. 761). 

(6) The ‘ Turned towards ’ sti^e {abhimukhi)^ the domain in 
which prajfld (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ’dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. 'The prafld 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhaaamdpatti (^de- 
struction-trance ’), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of toe prayed and the pre eminence of 
charity, etc. Who then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, i.e. vacuity (tunyatd), which alone gives 
a meaning to all other teaching ? Those who, though they are 
’ordinary men,* show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which they will 
develop for this teaching that satisfies toe mind so well, will be 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a B(^hisaitva arrived at the first 
8tage,lthe Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
inteipretation of toe Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of Nagarjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-going stage {dutaiigama), together with the 
perpetual ‘ecstasy of anninilation,’ there prevails toe perfec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e. updyakaui(ilapdramitd\^ these 
means leading towards (i.) toe acquisition of toe Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, (6) knowledge of the elements of existence, (c) 
desire for Bodhi, (d) non-surrender of existence, (e) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (/) burning enerpr ; and (ii.) the * ripen- 
ing ’ of creatures, making their inmgnificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (6) implanting in them great roots of merit, (c) 
removing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter toe Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
toe Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) Id the Immovable st^e {amald) predominatee the virtue 
of resolves (pratiufAdnaparamtfd).t Bodhisattva is no 
longer in toe world of becoming (sarftAdra), but, by virtue of his 
sovereignty over things (prativaAdnaua^itd), he appears in toe 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that is to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(9) In the S&dhumati the Bodhisattva is called * good ’ (sddhu). 
Development of the balapdramitd takes place, «.s. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. 

QO) In the * Cloud of the Law * there is jMnapdramitd, ex- 
cellenoe and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

The Sutrdlahkdra (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10 f.) 
gives the following scheme : 

(1) Adhimukticharydbkumu-Sambhdra (equipment, exer- 
tion, preparation) in order to enter a true bhumit to become a 
Bodhisattva. 

(2) Bhumis i.-vi . — Sambhdra towards animittatva (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is obtained in the 

(3) viith bhumi. There is sambhdra towards andbhogatd 
(absence of turning oneself), which Is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhumis. There is sambhdra towards 
aohiseka (consecration), which is obtained in the 

(5) xfhohumi. There is sambhdra to 

(6) Buddhabhumi, or nisthdgamanOt ’arriving at the goal.’ 

IV. Spiritual Life of the Bodhisattva, a 
FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.— The ques- 
tion now presents itself : What is the connexion 
between tne follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspires to Buddhahood, but who is, properly speak- 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva residing in tne gotra 
or adhimukticharya bhumi ^ and the real Bodhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and to what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he may 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 

* The description is borrowed from toe BodhisattvabhCmi, 

t Bee above, p. 7481’, n. {. 
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and knowledge, in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 
directly and practically in the first seven * stages,’ 
being generous, moral, patient, energetic, medita- 
tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to be employed in saving others. If the 
‘ sovereignties ’ (vaHtd)^ the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

^&ntideva, a 7th century theolog^ian, who is at the same time 
a writer of merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to tfu 
Career of the Bodhiy or Introduction to the Practice of the 
BodhieattvaSy in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no nlace to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regarding the 
* stages.* Bodhisattvas in possession of stages, great Bodhi- 
sattvas (bodhiaattva mahdsattva or mahdbodhisattva or daia^ 
bhumUvara bodhiaattva) intervene only as protecting and helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they constitute the third 
Mewel* (ratna)y i,e. the Order (aaiigha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two * jewels * in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhumia. He is only a beginner 
(ddikarmika)y subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the f.i\ our of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 

I. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi. — Every disciple of the MahayS-na aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future (bodhisattvasaih- 

vara). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, he is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 
dates for arhat-ship (hdvakaydna)^ to enter mon- 
astic life. Le<jend informs us that the future Sak- 
yamuni was or ten called * householder ’ (qfh(t2mti)y 
and oakyamuni was in fact married, liut there 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home (pravrnjita) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute a rule 
(vinaya)i framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
Mahayana (bodhisattvaprdtimok§a). Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the * vocation ’ 
in order to have the ri^ht to become a monk. 

The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under the direction of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works with 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(1) * The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 
in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. B^ what power can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men ? This totally dis- 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sins. It assures happiness during the round of existences. It is 
a pledge of the supreme happiness of the Buddhas for one’s self 
and one’s neighbour. All honour to the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 
salvation of men 1 ’ 

(2) * I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas in view of 
undertaking the vow of Bodhi (vandand). Possessing nothing, 
by reason of my sins, how can I render unto them the worship 
(pujd) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whole 
universe which I offer them in thought. But I am wrong, I do 
possess something, I give myself unreservedly, by pure affec- 
tion, to the Buddhas and to their sons, the divine Bodhisattvas. 
I am their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Of 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sins. 1 
know how harmful these sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them (pdpadeiand), 1 see and you see them as they are, pardon 
them 1* 

(3) * But enough of myself. I^et me belong entirely to the 
Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions which, 
among ordinary men, for a time prevent evil re-births. I rejoice 
in the deliverance gained by the arhats. I delight in the state 
of Buddha and Bodliisattva, possessed by the Protectors of the 
world (pux^ydmiTnodand). I entreat the Buddhas to preach the 
Ijaw for the salvation of the world (adhyeaand). I entreat them 
to delay their entrance into nirv&pa (ydehand). All the merit 


acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures and 
to the attainment of the Bodni. I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry* drink for those who are thirsty {paripdinand). 

I give myself, all that I am and shall be in my hiture existences, 
to creatures (dtmabhdvaparitydga). In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the obliga- 
tions of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I concei\’e the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise in their 
order my obligations ichittotpada, or vow, pray^idhi).* • 

This, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the ‘ proauction of the 
thought’ {chittotpdday a shortened form of bodhichit- 
totpdda). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. . . . 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner (ddikarmi/ca), a 
neophyte, ‘ a seed of Buddha,’ ‘ a young shoot of 
Buadha’ {Jbuddhabijay buddhdhkura). Of course 
the ‘production of thought’ in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimukticKairyd (see above, 
p. 745^), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘ production of thought ’ which con- 
stitutes the so-called ‘ Joyous stage.’ 

The series of pious deeds (6^a^/rac4aryd = ‘auspi- 
cious practice’) just mentioned (from ‘adoration,’ 
vandand y to ‘ prayer,’ ydchand) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, but also a daily ritual (vidhi)y the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element (triskandha) j which must be set 
in motion three times a day and three times a 
night : (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) acciuiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of the saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits (parindinand) and the vow 
(pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship (pujd- 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worship^ (anut- 
tarapujd), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decuple, according to the elements into which it is 
broken up. 

2 . Protection, |;rowth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi. — The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi ; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice (charyd) to the vow (pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty which may be 
traced to a single principle : (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi (bodhichittdpramdda)y and (b) 

* ’These formulas of Santideva (Bodhicharydvatdra) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
in the Dharmaaa'hgraha (see p. 3, note), in the Svayambhu- 
purdiyiy p. 117. f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction ; see Apibuddiia), in some Tantras, e.ff. Cha'ydaina- 
hdroaayay iv. 6, in Nepalese manuals and anthologies like the 
Adikarmapradipa and the Kriydaamuchchaya ^MS Dev. 110, 
fol. 36 ; Foucher, IconographiCy il. 8 ; see Poussm, Etudes et 
MaUriauXy 106 and 226 1 and, on the Chinese authorities 
Ohavannes, * Les Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh-Oay&,' BUR 
xxxvi. 1). 

In the Sik^daamuchchayay p. 280 f., B&ntideva gives informa- 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadra- 
charydy ‘propitious practice,* a work in Qathk dialect, which 
exists in tne original, in ’Tibetan, and in Chinese (Nanjio, 1142 ; 
translated a.d. 746-771), then the Akaayamatisutra (Nanjio, 74 : 
trans. a.d. 265-316), the Ralnamegha (a.d. 603), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddhagho^a on the ‘ taking of refuge ’ 
(Swnangalavil. p. 231 f ), the first alliireuients of the Bhadra- 
charya. Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, viz. the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attasanniyydtana). As regards 
confession of sins, the part it pla}s in ancient Buddhism is well 
known. In art. Karma will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vchi< lo. 

t There are several works eiititled TriskandhakUy * work on 
the three elements.’ One of them is devoted to the present 
subject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.d. 690, Jiodhicharydv. v. 9S-99, 
Sikfda, 290, 1; Takakusu, I-T^ng, p. 75, note). Another treaU 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (cf. ltivutiakay% 59, Kandj. 
MdOy xxiii. 17). It is difficult to identify Mahdvyut, 65, 59. 
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continued watchfulness over mind and body 
(saynprajanya), 

(a) The Bodhisattva has bound himself by a formal promise in 
presence of the Buddhas and of all creatures. If ne breaks 
this promise, he will lose himself, or, if he is saved, it is solely 
through the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed ibowt by the 
power of sin and by the thought of Bodhi, dragged downwards 
by the one, exalted by the other, he will require a long period 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva stage. Now is the time when 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth as man, 
privileged, as by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the Law 
(which takes place in this world only at long intervals), endued 
with faith {iraddha) which makes him able to exercise himself in 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘day of health* to enable him to 
avoid incurable diseases, i.e. sin. For the hells retain their prey 
long time. If any one falls into them, as one continues to 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to fear hell {aathvega)^ to wage a desperate warfare 
with the passions, and to observe the rules (hk^d) of morality. 

(ft) But how can he keep the rules, if he does not keep watch 
over his fictile thought ? Thought, like an elephant in rut, must 
be bound to the post of the Law by the memory of the Law (mff t) 
and constant and careful watching {samprajanya). And the 
benefit of this masterv, of this taming of thought ‘ which goes 
wdiere it is wished, and stops when it is wished,' is two-fold : not 
only will faults against morality be avoided, but power will be 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, 
beginning with charity : the desire to give outweighs everything, 
even when no gift is actually possible, etc. 

The disciple, beinff master of his thought, will 
be able to practise the perfect virtues {pdramitd), 
that is to say, the first six. Santideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues of pranidhdnay 
hala^ andy/la7ia, which belong actively only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stages ; his examina- 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 
energy, meditation, and knowledge. 

The means or resource (updyakav^alya) is nothing else than 
generosity, which aids the disciple to understand vacuity 
and the understanding of vacuity which helps him in 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, he knows that sms are not 
sins. When he has the good of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see Sikfds,^ 164, 16). 

3. Virtue of giving (ddna) or compassion (karuruiy 
krpd), or, if the term be preferred, of charity, is, 
as we have seen, the cardinal principle in the 
career of the Bodhisattva. If any one aspires 
to Buddlialiood, and not to arhat-ship, it is be- 
cause he thinks: ‘My neighbour suffers his pain 
just as I suffer mine ; why sliould I be anxious 
about myself, and not about him?’^^ The resiHt 
is that the ddna lyhose highest expression is found 
in the ‘ production of the thought of Bodhi,’ 
although it is the humblest of virtues,! is never- 
tbeless the most important.! 

‘ The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of knowledge, he perceives some advantage 
therein for his neiglibour.^ Not only ought medita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to be 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity binding on monks, it is said, was 
violated by a certain Bodhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compassion is therefore the great 
resource (updya) in the sense that, every con- 
sideration whatever being laid aside, it saves the 
Bodhisattva from all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty.§ It is also 
the supreme means {updya) of conciliating creatures 
(sahgraJuivastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
^msgiving, affability, and obligingness, and shar- 
ing the joy and the sorrow of others. H It is because 
h/3 possesses this benevolence {rnaitn)^ because he 
* See Bodhichary&v, vii. 90 f. 

t Because, in principle at least, it is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who has pity, of the person to whom something is given, and, 
lastly, of alms (see above, p. 740^). It also includes emo- 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generosity does 
not save a man from hell, as morality does, but it ‘Qualifies* 
re-birth. A ‘moral* miser will be re-bom as a man, out as a 
man miserable indeed ; a generous sinner will be re-bom as an 
animal, but as a noble animal, as an infernal being, but in a 
special and tolerable hell, etc. 

t Pity is the only virtue to which he must apply himself. The 
others will follow of themselves. See AryaoM.rmaaa'hgUx. 
quoted ad Bodhicharydv. be. 76. 
i See the Imiwrtant texts cited in Sik^dsamu4diehaya, 164, 8 f. 

II See Kern, Manual^ p. 67, and above, p. 741* and n. f. 


makes use of it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to bo called by that name 
{Bodhisattvabhuyni, i, viii.). But whatever the 
virtue of generosity may be, it must not stand in 
the way 01 its aim, must not be unreasonable or 
excessive (atitydga). It is especially after he has 
conquered a stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to useful to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodhisattva more enable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. Moreover, 
there is a gradation among gifts : to give one’s flesh 
is good, but to give spiritual food, to preach the Law 
(dnarmaddna), is certainly better. It is not neces- 
sary to follow Sakyamuni’s example and allow 
one’s self to be devoured by a tigress, when safety 
{abhayaddna) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi. * 

4* Morality or virtue (^a ), — The essence of 
dila is self-preservation {dtmabhdvarak^d) for the 
sole purpose of beneliting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re- birth in hell can be 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re-births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodhisattva. For this purpose, 
morality must be practised. It is no less necessary 
to avoid scandal. Every future Buddha, however 
great his sins, must be revered by men : if they 
despise him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
the risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 
of the Law, by never forsaking ‘ spiritual friends,’ 
by keeping constant watch over tne state of soul 
and body, he succeeds in avoiding all harmful 
actions (anarthavivarjana) and fruitless motion 
(ni^hala^anda 7 ia)y and in preserving good deeds 
(punyarak§d). 

The Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
virtue of abstention {nivTttUila)^ which was the 
whole Ma of ancient Buddhism, from positive 
virtue (pravftti^) ; and it does not set apart the 
pdramitds^ which have no practical existence the 
one without the other. The following account, 
which is offered as a specimen (according to Bodhi- 
mttvabhumi, I. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
details, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
Yogacharas understood it. It will be noticed that 
all the ‘perfect virtues’ are examined according 
to the same subdivision. 

i. What is morality or virtue (6ilcL8vahhava)J Not to violate 
the rule. It has four elements : (1) shame {apatrdpya) with re- 
gard to others, (2) purity of intention ana modesty {hri) with 
regard to one's self, (3) reformation after transgression, and (4) 
regard for the Law {ddara), which keeps the Law ever present 
in the mind {smfti), 

ii. Morality in general (samara) has two aspects : as regards 
householders (grhipakfagata) and monks ( pra orajitapak^agata). 
It has three elements : (1) observance of the rules of life (prdti- 
mok§{i8a7hvara)y which apply to seven catc'gories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens {Hk^amdXM)^ novices ( 6 rdmax^ra\ 
and the laity of both sexes ; showing disregard for the pains ana 

leasures of the world, like a king undismayed by the loss of 
is kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not take delight 
even in honours duly conferred on him ; he loves solitude even 
in the midst of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, ete.) ; (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
ciples {ku^aladharmmafigraha) with a view to enlightenment, 
devotion to study, refiexion and meditation, respect for the 
teacher, ministry to the sick, confession in presence of the 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the brethren (aahadhdrmika), 
patience, eto. ;^(S) morality applied to the conquest and conse- 
quently to the conversion of one's neighbour ; association with 
neighbours in their good and useful undertakings, and in their 
troubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
and exhortation concerning worldly and supernatural things, 
gratitude and requital for help received, deliverance from fear, 
soothing the pain that results from want of enjoyments, be- 
stowing the necessaries of life on the destitute, gathering dis- 

* For some interesting details see Bodhicharydv, v. 88-87. On 
the giving of flesh, cf. Amhdvagga, vL 28, and Takakusu, I -T ting, 
p. 198. The gift of the Bodhisattva is thus defined in Abhidhar- 
mako6a : samyak sambodhyartJiarh earvaaattvdrtharh cha, in 
opposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made with a 
view to heaven, to reputation, to the ‘ornament of thought,* etc. 
On the legends of the charity of the Bodhisattva see Jdtaxamdld, 
ix. andpoMim. 
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dples by generosity, etc., behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there is no trouble, compliance 
with t^e thoughts of men who need oonvenion (ohiltdnuvar- 
tand)f having recourse when necessary to punishments, by 
mystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Vajra- 
p&pi or some other mighty Yak^a to appear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing portents, multiplying 
his personality, passing through walls, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some curious details, logically deduced from 
the definition of the Bodhisattva. There are certain acts, 
w'icked in themselves {prakrtisdvadya)^ which, committed 
with good intention by a Bodhisattva ‘skilled in the means,’ 
not only are not culpable, but are even highly meritorious. 
When he sees a robber ^iyen to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvas, the saint 
will kill him, thinking at the same time : * It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.* [In the 
same way, wicked kings may be dethroned; those who take 
the property of the Buddhist church or violate ttupas may be 
depriv^ of the fruit of their robberies, lest In their pride of 
possession they increase their sin still more. Directors also 
{vaiydpftydkara^ drdmika) who w'aste the property of the 
Order must be set aside.] For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent a 
woman conceiving hatred— but not in the case of a married 
woman ; nor does this rule apply to monks. Similar excep- 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality.^ 

iii. Difficult virtue (du^kara) is practised (1) when a man 
leaves hirh estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Bodhisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (3) when he practises such a high degree 
of watchfulness and care that ho hardly ever commits even 
a small sin. 

iv. All-round virtue (sarvatomukha). From this point of 
view morality is quadruple : (1) acquired (samdtta), in so far as 
the vows taken are of three kinds (ii. 1>8) ; (2) natural (prakfft*), 
in virtue of which the Bodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, acts purely in thought, word, and deed ; ^3) 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (4) associated 
with the expedients, i.«. with the four ‘elements of popu- 
larity.’ 

V Virtue of a good man (satpuru^a^) : (1) he is virtuous, (2) 
he inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
sympathy for those hke-minded, (5) when he falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

VI. Omni-form virtue (sarvdkdra) la of thirteen classes, 
divided into two ^^roups of six and seven respectively. (IJ 
turned towards enlightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
the 
two 
( 0 ) . 

virtue; and (1^ negative virtue in abstaining from 

murder, etc., (2) positive (pravftti), by the accumulation of 
merits with a compassionate aim, (S) watchfulness in guarding 
both the negative and the positive, f4) ‘ ripening ’ the marks of 
a Great Man (ue, of a Buddha), (6) reflexion (adhichitta\ (6) 
fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of others. 

vii. Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, having 
regard to the principle, ‘ Do not to others what you would not 
have others do to you ’ {vighdtdrthikaiUa), 

viii. Virtue as pleasant in this world as in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions : (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forbidden them, (2) allowing what ought to be 
allowed, (3) gaining the sympathy of others, and (4) reproving 
them — the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

ix. Purified virtue is ten-fold ; it is especially ‘well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to obtain the Bodhi and not 


to secure sustenance; it is attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist rules), free from exaggera- 
tion, looseness, or asceticism, and leads to nirvana It confers 
various blessings . grace and acceptance by the Buddhas {Biid- 
dkaili samanvdhriyate), death in serene joy, re-birth among 
Bodhisattvas equal or supenor in merit, still more perfect 
morality in the future, etc. 

K. Patience (ksdnti). — '^ationce is three-fold; 
endurance of sull’ering [duhkhadhivd^andk^dnti\ 
of iniiiries (pardpakdramar^ayia^)^ of insight into 
the law {dharmanidhyana^ ; cf. Majjh, li. 176). 
This last heading (=:^d%arme§u samyak^antlrana^ y 
Bodhisattvabhuniiy I. vi.) is dividea in the books 
of theGreat Vehicle into three stages : gko^dnugd, 
dnulomiJdy anntpattikadharmdk^dnti. 

The Pali AbhidhannaiVibhaiigay 826 and 328^ shows (t) that 
k^dnti\ is eauivalent to di\\hi (dcwpia), rucAi (‘pleasant ad- 
hesion muti (‘ understanding ’) ; (2) that dharmanidhydna- 
ksdnti is the same as [satya] anulomxkak^dntiy^ that is, regarding 
all things as fragile, grievous, and Insubstantial, in conformity 
with the four noble truths ; and (8) that this ksdnti is pro- 


* See art. MaiiIyIna on the Prdtimok^a of the Bodhisattvas, 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations. 

t It would be going beyond the limits of this article to detail 
the various k^dritiB in the path of the srotadpannas, and of the 
kfdntis regarded as high states of abstraction belonging to 
‘ worldly * {laukika) meditation. 


duced either by teaching (which corresponds to the gho$d^ 
nugd k^dntt)y or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
dnuXomiH ksdnti of the Skr. texts). There remains the anul- 
paUikadharmakadntiy* of which no trace is to be found in the 
P&ii Abhidharma, and which consists in supporting the view 
that ‘things are not produced,’ that they not only have no 
substantial reality, but that even their production by causes is 
only an illusion, f 

The name of patience applied to ‘insight into the law* is 
justified from a double point of view ; (1) resistance and resig- 
nation of mind are necessary to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the non-existence of things * those w ho do not * uphold the 
profound teaching’ {gambhxradharmak^dnti) are numerous: 
(2) this estimate of the reality of things is an.essential element oi 
patience in the ordinary sense 

S&ntideva, however, pays little heed to scholastic distinctions. 
He summarizes, in an eloquent but hardly systematic account, 
the reasons that justify patience from the philosophical point of 
view, and make it an essential element of the spiritual life. 

Impatience or anger is the greatest of sins, 
especially for a Bodhisattva, who, by deiinition, 
is a * being of goodness.’ It destroys all merits. 
Even during the earthly life it causes great un- 
happiness. Anger must be destroyed, and the dis- 
content, bom of desire or of dislike, that nourishes 
it. What is the use of discontent? 

Suffering is the common lot of men ; there is 
plenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
loses, by custom, all its bitterness ; it is very 
useful, as it arouses pious fear of sin, pity for 
sufferers, love for Buadhas who deliver from it, 
disgust for existence, both perishable and penible. 

Anger, again, is not aroused by physical suffering, 
because we know that it is caused by the trouble 
of the bodily humours (cf. the medical theory of the 
Greeks). It is also foolish to be angry with men 
who iiyuro us, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of causes, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the wicked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘ My enemy takes a stick to beat me, 
and 1 have assumed this body, liable to be wounded, 

I and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ought to consider him almost as 
beneficial as tne Buddhas, for lie affords me the 
opportunity of practising patience, and forgiveness 
or wrongs, which blots out my sins. Am I to 
make this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation ? Let us rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let us 
think of means of saving them in spite of them- 
selves, as the Jhiddhas do. As for anger pro- 
voked by slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against the 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts,’ etc.J 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid 01 the gross illusion that inspires the words, 

‘ My enemy is an obstacle to my good works.’ Is 
there a more inentorioiis work than patience ? 
What docs it matter if my enemy tries to injure 
me ? He is none the less my benefactor. How 
can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how can we please the Buddhas, except by loving 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most cnim 
enemies ? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. They 
identify themselves with creatures. It is the Biui- 
dhas themselves who appear to us in human form. 

6. Energy (mrya), — The virtue of energy or 
‘ effort for good * (kxUalotsdka) is necessary for the 
acquirement of merit and knou lodge. Its enemies 
are (1) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 

(2) attachment to the pleasures of this world, and 

(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. 

To conquer these enemies it Is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the dangers to which we are ex)X}sed. ‘I am in the 


* See p. 744», n. II, and p. 747^. 
t See artt. Madhyamikah and MahAyIna 
i Cf. de Qroot, Code du. Mahaydna^ p. 100, which oommanda 
men to defend with aims the Buddhas, the Church, and the 
State ; and preceding column. 
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power of the passions, like a fish in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the not of re-births, threatened by death 
and by the gfuardians of the hells. Thou hast boaraed this 
vessel, which is the human state ; cross the river of suffering ; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find this vessel again (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
ioy of good works. (8) To remember what Sakyamunl said : 

* These supreme liuddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipankara, etc., were 
insects, flies, and little worms ; it was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, so difficult to 
obtain.’ ’ Now I have already gained the human estate ; the 
most difficult part is accomplished t The task of the Bodhl- 
sattvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however. Is it really distressful? The Buddha is 
a clever physician* by degrees he accustoms us to making 
the greatest sacrifices with ease, and besides *’the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego.” * By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvana. He arrives at nirvana more quickly than 
the future arhats {irdvakas ) ’ t 

To increase his ‘energy* (vlryavardhana) the Bodhisattva 
manmuvres his ‘ armies,* which are : 

(1) Desire (chhanda or 6%d)hachhanda\ the root of all merit : 

* What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every j^ood quality 1 . . . Those 
whoso works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amitfi- 
bha.* (2) Pride (mdna\ (a) the pride of work, ‘ it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve j let every creature 
cast his bunien of work upon me ' ; (b) pride against the pas- 
sions : * Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions {upakleM)'l The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride ‘ ; (c) pnde of power or endurance {iakti ) : 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions {miikleia).X (3) 
Joy (raft), by virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges into another, like the elephant^ under the mid- 
day sun, into the lake. ' He whose happiness is in action 
itself* seeks in action nothing but action. (4) Abandonment 
{muktx ) : he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers fail. (5) Exclusive applicanon 
{t&tparya\ especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel. In which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha. If he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds?) he grieves, and reflects : ‘ What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?* (6) Self-mastery 
(dtmavidheyatd) : * Never does he forget the Buddha’s sermon 
on attention (apramdda). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may he ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotUin-plant obeys the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so. in body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself accoraing to his will. It is thus that Mgical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.* 

7. Contemplation (samddhi) or meditation (dhy- 
aw/x).— Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
wliich, as we shall see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupnoses the simultaneous 
action of two factors : isolation of the body (kdya- 
viveka)y i,e. life in retirement ; § and isolation of 
thought (ckittaviveka)y i.e. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary development, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists, santi- 
deva deserves great praise for treating them with much 

n uence, and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
escribe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life ‘ in the 
midst of fools,* ten verses to exalt the life in the forest * with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sympathies are 
easily gained * ; but ne requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame and sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 

• Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attaint the * suppression of all attachment * 
^vUardgatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways: (1) grief {mpdkaphala), which produces increase 
of compassion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (ni^yandaphala), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhyamakdvatdra^ 29, 10 
and 60, 1). 
t See MahatTna. 

t Pride, mdna, manand, manyand, ahhimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sin, worse than murder, 
etc. Mara endeavours by all means to produce such delusion 
in the ‘ beg^inning * Bodhisattva (achiraydnasamprasthita). 

S It must be borne in mind that the ‘ isolation of the bodv * is 
not the true ‘ isolation * ; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘spiritual Mends' (kalydv a- 
mitra); that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than the forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
buddha {A^iasdhaxrikdt p. 391, 11). 


(ahihhabhdvandf kdyasinrtyupcLsthdna), on cemeteries, eto., 
which belong to the Little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘What painful efforts 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this body, 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, so mean In oomparison 
with the spiritual body of the Bodnisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell ! Not the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahood. The sufferings 
of those who are subject to desire are immeasurable and 
barren.* 

The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
beine detached (vivikta). It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to be applied, and 
to be deeply penetrated by them. This is, properly 
speaking, dhydna (‘meditation,’ ‘ecstasy^). The 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of systems of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom (prajnd). 
None of them is foreign to Uie rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation’ may 
be meant (1) practice of the dhydnas and the 
samdpattis of ancient Buddhism ; (2) study of 
the lour truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute) ; this is the theory of Chandrakirti 
in the Madhyamakdvatdra ; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion’ (smrtyupasthdna)^ 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajfid^ 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things. * 

In the Bodhicharyavatara 6antideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
all the heat and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge [jrieydvaraTia)^ Santideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the disposal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion {jkltkd- 
varaim). The nothin^ess of the ego does not 
warrant us in remaining inactive ; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
(rdga, dve§a)y results, much more surely than 
selnsh meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind of error {moha) ; that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘ purifies ’ the mind by emptying it (moha^jneyd- 
varana, hiddha^kunya), 

^antideva’s plan is so ‘orthodox,’ and at the same time, so 
far as can be judged, so original, that it will be well to give a 
detailed analysis of this part of his book, in which there is 
much to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the pardimcLsamatdt the 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the pa/rdtmaparivartanat 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes a clear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (virya) 
is strong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, ali the merits of a Bodhisattva. 

(1) Pardtmasamatd, making no difference between self and 
neighbour, is the essence of the obligations of a future Buddha 
(boahisattvasarhvara), (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
beinM, joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me, it means the same for others. It is the same with suffering. 
I must do for others what I do for myself. I must destroy my 
neighbour’s sorrow. Just because it is sorrow like my own. 
I must serve rny neighbour, because he Is a living being as 
I am. (6) If any one should object, ‘ My neighbour’s sorrow 
is his sorrow, not mine,* the reply Is, ‘What you call your 
sorrow is suen only by an illusion ; there is no permanent ego 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which series 
does not exist in itself, any more than a row of ants), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individual unit. There is 

* See dantideva, ^tk^samuohc/iaya, xii-xiv. 
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therefore no existiiijr being to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
^^hom we can say 'Otis sorrow,” or who can B&y " 7ny sorrow.” * 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the schools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature ; 
if ft is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it is a duty to undertake. 
It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whose spirits are 
fortified in the * equivalence of the self and the neighbour,’ and 
for whom personal Joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of the condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of loy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirvaija, in corn- 
panson with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self, or expect a reward ; you are only doing what is quite 
natural. 

(2) Pardtmaparivartana.— It is owing to the influence of 
false judgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elements called the body. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our * self,’ and, as far as the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is really very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour os people of the world treat 
their ‘self ’ ; he treats his ^self * as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours. Santideva develops this argument with real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says : ‘ I shall regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find my real self first among 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy without shortcoming or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this self, and I am not; ho is rich, 
raised, happy ; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it is evidently 
ecause he is great in this world, and I am small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I really no good qualities? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of iny vices ? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does ho despise mo? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if he is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for tho unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, m the pri<le 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the saints.* In this 
way the Bodhisattva energetically voices the complaints of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk is only too apt to 
despise ; and, while excusing his neiglibour, he eagerly seeks 
every occasion to humble himself. Thus our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego’ ; ‘Renounce, O my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were so foolish as not to give you over to tho creatures, there 
is no doubt that you would deliver me to the demons, the 
guardians of hell. How often, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, an<l for w hat long tortures ’ 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the 
slave of your own interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’* 

8. Knowledge, or wisdom, as it is usually called 
by Europeans (prajMpdrrimitd),'\ is the supreme 
virtue. It is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is (tattva). By a direct elVort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its complete 

S ossession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
has possess it at the state of fruit (phxlabhiltd ) ; 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ (hetunhutd prajild, 
hljahhutd). As the prajdd of the Mahayaiia is 
strongly contrasted with the prajtVl of the Little 
Vehiae, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great MahAyanist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
in artt. Dependent Origination, Maiiayana, 

* The pardtmasainatd and tho pardtmaparivartana, which 
are practically no more than a translation of the doctrmes of 
the prajfLd, purify, according to the author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
patience. 

t The definitions of the word j^ajndpdramitd appear con- 
tradictory. The prajnd^ being in a general way the exact 
knowledge of all things (sarv^harme^u yathavaduyavaatha- 
najrldna), is called prajndpdratnitd in so far as it bears on the 
real nature (paraindrthagrahaxtapravrtta)^ and jndnapdramitd 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth (sarhvrtigriihaxM), (See Bodhisattvabhumi, iii. 
iv.). [The Bodhisattvas acquire first lokottara jfldna, i.e. 
prajfld (which assures them of final nirv&pa), then laukika 
jFldna, i.e. ^’fiana (which endows them with all the privileges of 
a Buddha in order to help fellow-beings); see SutrdlaiUcdra, 
xiv. 42.] But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini- 
tion. and we find, inter alia, the following commentary : prajfid 
is (1) Buddhist philosophy (adhydtmavidyd), (2) dialectics (Asfu- 
viay d\(S) medical art, (4) grammar, (6) t^nical arts {Hlpa- 
karma), (See Bodhisattvabhumi, i. xiv.) 
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MAdhyamikas, VijnanavAdins. For Bodhisattva 
ill Pali literature, see Jataka. 

Litkraturb.— T he literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA VaLLEE PoUSSIN. 

BODOS. — I. Name and language. — The generic 
term ‘Bodo* is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Ethnologically, tho true Bodo race 
exists, in a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Valley), in Koch Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, and in tho valley of the Surma 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low semi-Hinduized caste of Chandals or 
Naraasiidras (now recognized as Hindus) are in 
fact of Bodo origin ; but this cannot be settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains tlie Bodos have become largely lliii- 
duized, and have intermarried fieely with Ahoms 
(q.v,) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with liinduized neighbours, there are 
larfje communities of Bodo people, still sjieaking 
their Tibeto-Burman lan^age and preserving the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live among the Bengalis of North Bengal 
are by them styled ‘Mech^or ‘Mleccha,' that is, 
‘Welsh* or ‘barbarian.* But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signilication, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off’ from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, in 
the person of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch Bihar, 
they are ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the whole of the ancient king- 
dom of PrSgjyotispur (see Assam). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true ilodos or 
‘plains Kacharis* (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the tcrai, or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutto, known as the Kachtoi Dwars or 
passes. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-nMisa, ‘ sons of Boro,’ * or ‘ sons 
of the Man.’ (It should be noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
‘men.* Other races are Bengali-men, English- 
men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people still unabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 KabliAs, 
speaking a similar language, but liolding them- 
selves superior, apparently owing to a somewliat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time su[)plied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the Nagas on the East and the Khasis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. Tiiis branch call them- 
selves Di-ma-sa.t They are now totally separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now differs from 
that of tl>e Boro-ni-tisa as widely as Italian dillers 
from Spanish. This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingilom, first at Diiiiapur in 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 

* The o in Bofo is short, something like that in English 
‘hot,’ or rather like that m ‘dog.’ The central r is sometimes 
pronouncetl (J. 

t The ancient appellation of the hills inhabited by the DIm&8& 
in Sanskrit authors is Uidi'tnbd ; and it is probable that Dimd 
is the name of the former capital Dima-pur and in Dim&s& is 
derived from (ni)diniba. * Kachar ’ is properly the name of this 
hilly region. The portion of the valley of the Surmll now called 
Kach&r did not form part of tho dominions of the Kachari R&Ja 
till the 17th cent., wnen it was acquired by him os the dowi;y 
of a Tippera princess whom he marned.— G. J. 
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l>y the invaclin^^ Ahoms (see ASSAM), at Maibang in 
tlie centre of the Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
111 what is now the British District of Kachar.* 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining 
hills are some 3000 Hoiais whose name is probably 
derived from the Bodo word Hago (t.e. ‘earth- 
high,’ ‘mountain’), and means ‘hill-folk.* They 
are very similar to their neighbours the Lalangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of tiie 
Garo hills ; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs — 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha-i5. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo peoj»le in the hills respectively 
called after them — those known to us as tne GAros 
and Tipperas. The former now constitute the 
British District known as the Garo Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
of the similar State of Manijmr, whicli lies be- 
tween Elastern Bengal and Ujiper Burma. The 
(iarosare 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
m number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in nuinliers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, etc., whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modilied by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects tlie language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired even such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. 

2 . Origins. — Of all those peoples and their origins 
lliere is no written record. They totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their Ahom 
oonouerors. Their physical aspect renders it 
likely that thev came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E. of the Assam Valley. The Morans, 
ihe most eiisterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hukong 
^^alley on the upper reaches of tlie Chindwin river. 

Tlie story goes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
Ti.vined Mo\lang, Moran, and Mo>ran. Mo>lang, the oldest, 
rLiiiaincd in Upper Burma; Moyran, the youngest, migrated 
uito Nepal, and was there lost; whilst Morlin, the second 
brother, IS said to haNe crossed the Patkai pass, the route of 
inan\ subsequent invasions, and to have settled on the Tiphnk 
or Diphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears his name. 

Jdnguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
sneaking peoples and one or other of the races in 
Upper Burma, but the link is still missing. It Ls 
l ertain, however, that some 2(X)0 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have coverea the whole of the 
Assam Valley, the greater part of Northeiii Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant sign 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Diphlu, Dipru, Dibong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tista, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Um>er Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kachar. (The word di or dui in Bodo means 
‘ water* or ‘river.*) Those of them who settled in 
tlie rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conejuered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Dim&s&, Garos, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered and half-savage race. The Garos alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with tliera the practices, common among the 

* 'The name Kach&ri now generally (riven to the Bodos and 
DimfUa by Hindus is derived from this kingdom of Kacb&r (see 
previous footnote). 


Niigas, of internecine warfare and head-hunting. 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce ; and, owing to the ellbrts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Garo tribe is already converted to Christianity. 

3 . Religion.— There is but little that can be said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole, 
except that they are of the animistic type. All 
the branches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by ollerings of food, 
etc. VTthin historical times the Chutiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous copper-roofed temple at Sadiya ; 
but this liabit may have b^en due to imitation of 
the sacrificial habits of ISaktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive people ; and though they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are se[)ts, for instance, calling themselves Mosa- 
artii, ‘ sons of the tiger,* who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there arc 
those who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Siju (the Euphorbia)^ and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-artii. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of these being Kuvera, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, ana the extent 
to wliich Kuvera figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

The inatriarchate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natuied and easy-going liead of 
a contented and simple family. The tribes are 
mostly endogamous, if the expression can be used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no cfiild-inarriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule ; but nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 
payment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or of a 
deiinite arrangement bet^\cen the parents of the 
young people, which results in a present offered to 
the bride’s parents, or else a term of service on the 
bridegroonrs part in his father-in-law’s house. 

Banning rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour ; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman is laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five such layers. So, 
when a male child is born, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamboo 
knives. A female child is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of the people to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos aie great be- 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens ; and 
though they have no professional priests, they 
employ wise women, wlio work themselves into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crops. 

There is a crude belief in a future life. When a 
body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the corpse’s mouth to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if lie >vill, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave, 
(jrown-up people will not touch these ofl’erings, 
but children take them without scruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without lielp ; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. 

In short, the Ihxlos of the plains are a vei*y 
simple and guileless race. They live on a soil 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
children, they are occasionally given to lits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what suspicious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and syinj)athetic Europeans; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 


under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
jiossessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
feasts, iunketings, and all manner of merrymaking. 
Their language has now been investigated with 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnogra])hical ])osition and their beliefs and 
customs still lemains to be made. 

Litbraturr.— B. H. Hodgson, Ennay on the Kocch. B6do, and 
Dhinial Tribes, Calcutta, 1847, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects, London, 1880 ; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kachans (about to be published by the 
Government of Kastern Berif^al and Assam) ; Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Ben^^al and Assam) ; W. B. Brown, Ovlhiie 
Grammar, etc., of the Deori Chutiya Language, Shillong 
(Assam Secretariat Press); E A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 
Kamrup (Assam Secretariat Press), 1896 ; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vol. in. pt. ii., ‘ Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
Groups of the Tibeto-Biirmese I^an^fuages ’ ; J. D. Anderson, A 
Collection of Kachan Folk Tales, etc. (Assam Secretariat Press), 

1896. J, D , Anderson. 
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Introductory (II. WiiElil.ER IlOBlNSON), p. 
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Buddhist (J. II. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 760. 

BODY. — I. Primitive ideas. — Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an imiioriance far 
greater than that whi(;li belongs to most other 
grouns of anthropological data. They do not 
simply illustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invisible 

i iowers ; they show us what he thought of himself. 
Air the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is accustomed to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
as the ‘ organ ’ of mind ; his body was himseli, 
iiossessing attributes of various kinds, which we 
liave learnt to analyze into physical and mental 
gioups, but which he learnt to class and explain 
from a dillerent standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious >vere part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified with 
the breath or blood. This ‘ physiological psy- 
chology ’ is, of course, a special case of the general 
inability of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general teiulency to find concrete 
sup])ort for his thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which pf'evailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
leilge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain ; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such j)sychical attributes as its central and 
obviously iiniiortant place might suggest. In fact, 
tliere can bo few organs of the body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
group or other, credit for psychical activities. 

The proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material os Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Golden Bouah 
aflord. Reference may be made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, as types of the evidence 
to be expected. 

(1) The custom of eating particular organs of animals, or of 
other men, in order that the special qualities supposed to be 
mimcted with these organs may pass into the eater. Thus 


Egyptian (G. Foucakt), p. 76.3. 

Greek and Roman (W. Capelle), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. Aubahams), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 773. 

among certain African tribes : ‘ Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killcfl, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valour ; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the seat of intelligence ; the skin of hts forehead, which is 
reganied as the seat of pereeveranre ; his testicles, which are 
held to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths ^ (Frazer, 
ii. 367, W'here a large number of similar cases is given). 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals ami penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical miahties of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witencraft abounds in 
examples, but the field is much wider. Thus, I^aily Anne 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute as to the parentage 
of a child : *The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother's assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue * 
(A FUgmnage to Nejd, i. 10). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the jealousy ordeal of Nu 6, on which see Gray’s 
‘Numbers* (in ICC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. As an example of the same principle appliei) 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
yammurabi : ‘ If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman writh the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 
the gentleman’s e>e, one shall cut off his bands’ (Johns’ tr. 
p. 46). This is clearly not a case of lex falionts, or the doctor’s 
e >0 would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(3) The physical qualtf cations for si>ec\al offices and activities, 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in tue ceremony of his initiation. It the hole closes up 
during his year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Oiilen pp. 623, 626). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set free, in some way deemed efHcacious by primitive thought, 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for pro- 
fessional incantations. This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be explained as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resenting 
their use. Thus, circumcision admits of no explanation, valid 
for primitive thought, which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with the 
period of puberty (ib. p. 261 f.); but both receive adequate 
explanation, /or iihmitive thought, as a propitiatory preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded b> Howitt (p. 747) ; ‘ A mother 
amputates the little finger of the right hand of one of her 
female children as soon as it is born, in token of its appoint- 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.* 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and magic about partictUar organs. 
One of the best known cases is that of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact bv Aristotle : ‘When women look 
into a very clear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes co\ ered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
is new the stain is hard to renio\e, but if it is old, the removal 
is easier’ (On Dreams, p 237 of Hammond’s tr.)^ It is signifi- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early ineaicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units ; see, for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘Leoch-Ilook of Bald,’ of which a summary is 
given by Payne (English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 
p. 40). This corresponded to the jiopular idea of disease. 
Euting writes of jiresent-day Bedawm : ‘ Every disease is 
located in a t>articular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 
only to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the I'lersonal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary* (Tagbuch etner Reise tn Inner- 
Aralnen), In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic inlluenccs, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (cf. also the theory of mutilations ns outlined above). 

‘ Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects tlie neck, the alu 
the bron.sl, the ekmimu the hips, the gallu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin ' (Jereniias, llolle und Paradies bei den Baby- 
laniem, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, ^vhi(•]l nii^lit lie multiplied to 
almost an 3^ extent, sulHciently prove the identity, 
for the jirimitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distin«.cuish as ph3\siology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
8onalit3% and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake to interpret ancient thought, particularl3" 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its furthci 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
ps3^chologv’. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the l)ody, and with 
its present ])roblems for psychology and religion. 

2. Evolution of physiology. — It is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatomv was necessary before 
an accurate physiolog}’ could be reached ; yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general obscuiity in which the early hi.story of 
anatom3' is involved, only two leading facts ma3" 
be admitted w'ith certainty. The first is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there w^as no 
accurate know ledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that was known was derived froiii^ the 
dissection of the lower animals onl3^ ’ [EBr^, sak 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (B.C. 460-377), 
who docs not distinguish vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew’; ‘he iei)rescnts the brain as a 
gland, from w’hich exudes a viscid fluid ; that the 
heart is muscular and of iiyramidal sliape, and 
has two ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life— and two auricles, receptacles of 
air ; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the .substance of which is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the aii ; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but j)osses.s an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of wliich the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum' (l.c.), Aristotle (b. n.c. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood -ves.sels wdth the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling (On Sleep, 
ch. iii.). ‘The heait is at once the physiological 
and psyrchical centre of man. . . . To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are low’ered in ternr>erature ’ (Psycholoqy, 
Hammond's tr., p. xxiv ; lor the reasons which 
led ArisU^tle astray, see Ogle, On tJie Parts of 
Animals, p. 168 n.). Galen (b. A.D. 130) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depositoi-y of the anatomical 
knowledge of the day’ (an account of his jdiysi- 
olof^ is given by Fo.ster, History of Physiology, 
p. 12f.). No work of great importance in physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
16th cent., wlien the Fabrica Humani Coigwris of 
VesaliuH w’as ‘ the beginning not only of modern 
anatomy, but of modern physiology ^ (Foster, op, 
cit. p. 10, wdio traces the development of physiology 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent, that knowledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modern psychologist take their rise. 

3. Body and Mind. — The problem of the relation 
of body to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawm of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion' (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4). The chief 
difference betw’een ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that w^e have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this ])roblem, however, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on liRAlN AND 
Mind, Mind, and Psychology. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some t3q)ical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
modern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self ns 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general i)rinciples of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to tlie pineal gland — a small body about 
the size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
upper quadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected with the optic thalami — since some such 
.single organ seemed necc.s.sary in order to combine 
impre.s.sions from the double sense-organs (hes 
Passions dc Vdme, ait. xxxi. f.). Here, a.s the 
chief seat of the soul, he supposed mind to iniluence 
bod 3% and body mind. Geulincx (1625-1669) — cf. 
Malebranche (1638-1715) — abandoned the theory 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,’ whicli 
a.s&erts that God cau.ses the changes in tlie bo<ly 
corresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa, Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony,' which rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created cones jK>ndence of mind and laxly, 
like that of tw’o clocks keejiing perfect time. 
Sjunoza (1632-1677) made the piobleni more dis- 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thouglit 
and extension as simply different attributes of -the 
one suKstanee, God. This nietaphysicfil monism 
as.serts that ‘ mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceivljd at one time under the attribute 
of tliought, and at anotlier under that of extension’ 
(Ethica, pt. iil Drop. ii. Schol.). Hume (1711- 
1776) emohasizeti the mystery of the union of 
mind and ]>ody (Inquiry concerning the Human 
Understanding, vii. pt. i.), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to body. 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hy})othesis of 
De.scartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘all states of 
consciousness in us as in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance,' he con.sidered that ‘ in men, as in brutes, 
there is no j)roof that any state of consciousness 
is the cause of change in the motion of the matter 
of the organism'; the consequence is that *our 
mental conditions are sinqily the symbols in 
consciousne.sH of the changes which take place 
automatically in the organism ' Essays, 

i. ‘244). 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the various modern 
solutions of the problem ; but a theory which reduces 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiphenoniena or ‘ by-products * is not adec[uate 
to explain that experience ; wliilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Waid (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ Lects. xi. xii.), who in the same 
context discusses Clillord’s ‘mind-stufl* theory, 
and the Neo-Spinoziam of the ‘double-aspect* 
theory. The chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of inter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism : ‘ inter- 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions — in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body ; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only— always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal inllneiico and 
holding the relation to be of a different nature.* 

It should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
togetner with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say 
that ‘ this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow §tage 
of the present article (see artt. on Mind and 
Philosophy). However comjdetely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism of the cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system generally, there would remain the apparent 
fact that psyciiioal and physical processes are 
disparate. We must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be aj>plie<l without question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however imj)ortant as a working formula 
in the physical scieiK cs, has mathematical validity 
but not philosoj)hical application. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter- 
ference of a new ( 2 ?m.yi-physical force with the 
working of that 2 >aiticular i)art of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
Ood to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Body and Mind. 

4. Problems for religion. — There remains to be 
noticed, however brietly, the grouj) of problems, 
aiising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
in special articles. (1) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. Anthropology) is now 
(‘hiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of man^s bo<ly to the aninud world is 
concernetl. The modern theologian is usually 
ready to accent the clear verdict of the scientist 
that*, ‘ judged ny his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia* 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, p. 12). 
In exact zoological clas.silication he forms the 
Pamily Hominuhe in the Sub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
the Sul>-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimnanzees, and 
(iorillas. This does not mean that these animals 
actually l)elong to man’s ancestry. ‘ It is practi- 
cally certain that the modern Simiidie did not 

* strong. Why the Mind has a Bmiy, y. 2 (an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the problem from the standpoint of ‘ panpsychism ’). 
In rejcard to the view that thoiijrht is a function of the brain, 
see below, 4 (2). 


themselves figure in the ancestry of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more sjiecialized in many ways than the Hominidie 
and more specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op, cit, p. 543). On Man, ‘specializa- 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness (op, cit, 
p. 545) . . . the future modification of the cer^rum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the (quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors ... on 
what may, in the wide^^t sense, be teimed hygienic 
conditions’ (op, cit, j). 546). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of man with the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself ; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the corresponding psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of comparative psychology : ‘ Through- 
out the range of the sense-exi)erience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature w'ith ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as protiucts of conce 2 )tual 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their lealization, that is distinctive of 
man as man’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Compar. 
Psychology^ pp. 365, 379). Tlie practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the slandjioint of biology. 
The balance of power between the activity of any 
organism and its control by the environment, is 
continually altering in favour of the foimer. 

‘ Increasingly we lind the organism— be it bird or 
mammal or man — much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
as be modified by them ’ (tJ. A. Thomson, Heredity^ 
p. 517), In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘ nature’s insurgent son ’ (Ray Lankester, 
77/^ Kingdom of Man, ch. i.). ‘ If we may for the 

purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
lebel' (op, (it. p. 26). Such a concejition of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man ajiart fioni nature, 
and to claim for him that uni(|ue place in the 
universe which the higher religions, and esjx^cially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863 : 

‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line of den).,rcution, wider than that between the animals which 
iiimiediately succeed us 111 the sc^le, can be draw'U between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw ajisjchical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of hta* (Man’s 
Pla<^ in Nature, ed. of 1894, p. 152). 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
'personality obviously requires some re-statcMuent 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. llchrew thought in 
its earlier form was iiiiable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality a 2 >art from the body ; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of tlie body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
cin})hasis on the immort.ality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a quite subordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from both : while 
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lie conceives a body to be necessary to personality, 
he awaits deliverance from this present body in 
which sin and death reiji;n, and Uie development 
of a spiritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suited 
to re^^enerated human personality (1 Co 15^, 
2 Co 5^^ ). In the early Cliristian Church, we 
gain light on the relation of ‘ soul ’ and body 
from the various doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul (see art. ISoul), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that eacii soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modern biology (though its naive 
<listinction of soul and body is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature or the individual man, 
physical and psychical, is now known to be con- 
ditioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
ditioning may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purdy psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate (juestions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘ contain ’ ; all we can say is that from this source, 
or througli this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. LlFK). The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, with all that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
lieyond the physical. This is the consideration 
with which we ought to approach the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
personality depends on the body for its present 
development and expression cannot carry with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality wlien the tx)dy has been resolved into its 
chemical elements — unless we have silently begged 
the w'liole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly {Human 
Immortality, p. 24 f), even though we say ‘thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains of)^ to 
us to maintain that the function is not productive, 
but permissive or transmissive ; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other ‘ spiritual ’ 
body, which nitay express more adequately man’s 
personality in that life beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
Immortality). 

(3) The. conception of the human body in ethical 
thought and its treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul and body, into the ethical 
sphere ; so we may trace the transition from the 
1‘latonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul * to Philo’s conception oi all matter as 
evil (cf. Pflciderer, Philosophy of Religion, iv. 5), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichaeans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
provides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism (q,v,), 

• In practice, Plato insistfl on the proper cultivation of the 
body * for the sake of the soul ’ {Rep, bk. Ui. 410 )l 


prominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
in Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism, 
except in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Esseiies and the Therapeutee. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Neo-Platonism, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and religious 
meditation. In Cliristianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected with Monasticism (q-v,). For 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Body (Christian), 3 (a), and SiN. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint ; ‘ Our 
body is an integral part of our human personality * 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 146). 

Literaturb — Anthropology \ see list under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. PiliSIOLOQY (early history ot): Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in EBr^\ Foster, History of Physiology (Cam- 
bridge, 1901). Psychology : the relation of mind and body 
18 diHCUssed in most of the general literature of the subject 
(see list under art. Psychology), but the following in particular 
may be named : Bain, Mind and Body (1873, London) ; 
Huxley, Animal Automatism (1874, in Collected Essays, 
Eversley series, 1904, London); Le Conte, Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought^, ch. iv. (1891, London) ; James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. vol. i. (1891, Ijondon^; 
Miinsterberg. Grundzuge der Psychologie (1900, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. il. Lect. v. (1901, 
New York and London), Baldwin, art. ‘Mind and Body,’ in 
Diet, of Philos, and Psychol, vol. li. (1902, New York and 
London); Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch. iii. (Eng. tr. 
by Manacorda, 1903, London) ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticxsm^, vol. ii. (1903, London); Strong, Why the Mind 
has a Body (1903, New York and London); Stout, Manual of 
Psychology"^, Introd. ch. 111 . (1901, London); Calkins, The Per- 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1907, New York and London). 

H. Wheeler Robinson. 

BODY (Buddhist). — The Buddhist attitude 
towards the body has been summed up as follows : 

(1) the body, whether of men or of higher beings, 
can never oe the abode of anything but evil ; 

(2) final deliverance from all bodily nfe, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all lK)ons, and the loftiest of all aims.^ 

The body is regarded as an ‘ impure thing and 
foul.’ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It has to 
be Ixirne about, but, because of its character, there 
must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 
‘ for the sake ot righteousness.’ * The body is the 
‘ old worn-out skin of a snake.’ • It is a ‘ dressed-up 
lump, covered with wounds . . . wasted . . . full 
of sickness ... a heap of corruption.’* All evil 
passions proceed from the body.® There is no pain 
like the body ; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.® The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized — it is fragile, 
like a jar; in death it will ‘lie on the earth, despised, 
without understanding, like a useless log.’"^ 

It is ‘ disgust ’ (nibbidd) for the body that is the 
motive for pabbajja — that is, the ‘ going forth ’ 
from house life into religious life — and also for the 
layman to sit loose Uy the things of the woild. 
Gautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this reason.® 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
them. A later amplification of the same idea is 
the story of Gautama’s driving througli the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to produce this ‘disgust’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Sutta is ‘ a reflection on the worthlessness of the 
human body ’ ; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 

1 Monier Williams, Buddhism, 1889. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, bk. in. ch. 6, § 1 {SBK xxxv.). 

« Sutta Nipdta, 17 {SBE x.). 

4 Dhammapada, ch. xi. p. 147 f. {SBB x.). 

B Sutta Nipdta, 269. 

4 Dhammapada, ch. xv. p. 202 f. 

7 76. ch. iii. p. 40 f 

® Oopletton, Buddhism, 1892, p. 188 et passim. 
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nirvftna.^ The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep — ‘ one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into/* 
Mental exercise of this description is freouently 
given as a specimen of right meditation. The idea 
of a ‘ corpse eaten up by worms/ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs.* Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pabhajja ordina- 
tion.^ 

The idea of * disgust' with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s ‘ burning ’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, GayHsisa, near Gaya : 

* Everything, O monks, Is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
things are burning. The sensation produced by contact with 
visilHe things is burning— burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and lusts. 
Observing this, O monks^ a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free ho realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-birth is ended. 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot be attained, is 
lack of training in the ‘ management of the body/ 
which, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the tliinking powers to be brought 
into play with difficulty, or to act slowly.® It is 
the ‘eye of flesh’ whicli prevents perfect insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained.'^ 

The body is the sphere of suflering : 

* Now, this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering: 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unnleasant is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, ana any craving that is un- 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.* 

It is also the body which is the origin of suflering. 
The ‘ noble truth‘s on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Rhys Davids as ‘ the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 


world.’ ® 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

* Buddha said : ** Passion and hatred have their origin from 
this (body) ; disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body ; 
arising from this body, doubts vex the mind as boy s vex a crow.” ^ 
“ For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, O 
Br&hmana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.” ’ 

Objectively, sutt’ering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
and consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible tning.^^ 

Complete release from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There- 
fore the ‘ elements of existence ’ (upadht) must be 
destroyed. 

* Knowing the step (of the fou. truths), understanding the 

Dhamma, seeing clearly the abandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence (upadhi)^ such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.’ 12 ‘The elements of existence 
(upadhi) are overcome by thee (Buddha).’ 13 « He who, being 

ignorant, creates upadhX, that fool again undergoes pain ; there- 
fore let not the wise man create upadhi^ considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.’ ‘ McttagCi says : I delight in 
these words of the great Isi ; well expounded, 0 Gautama, is (by 
thcj^ freedom from upadhi ** ’ 

Emancipation from bodily form is therefore the 


1 Sutta Ni}>dta, ii. ; Vijaya Sutta, p. 82 (SEE x.). 

3 Mahdvaijiga, i. 7. 2 (SB£S xiii. 103). 

3 Ahgut. IV. 14 et pastim. 

4 Mahdvagga, i. 71 (SEE xiii. 224 f.). ® 76. i. 21. 

® Questions of King Milinda^ iv. 1. 20. 

7 76. iv. 1. 48. 


^Dhamma- Kakka-ppavattana-Sutta,i 5 (SBB, vol. xi. p. 148). 
9 Sutta Nipdta, p. 270. 10 76. p. 1099. 

11 Viiaya Sutta. p. 32. i* Sutta Ntpdta, p. 873. 

1 * 76. p. 646. 1 ® Ib. p. 1060. 

W /6. p. 1066. 


summum bonum of Buddhism, the ultimate goal of 
all aim and effort. 

’ Seeing others afflicted by the body, O PiAgiya,* so said Bha- 
gavat, * (seeing) heedless people suffer in their bodies, therefore, 
0 PiAnya, Shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou maytst never come to exist again.' 1- ‘Seeing men 
seized with desire, O Piiigiya,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, 0 PiAgiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never oome to exist 
again.* 3 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 
Upaslva,* so said Bhagavat, ‘ goes out, cannot be reckoned (as 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, disap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.*® ‘ For him who has 
disappeared there is no form, O Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they say he is, exists for him no longer ; when all things 
(dhamyna) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also cut 
off.* 4 ‘By the noble the cessation of the existing iKxly is re- 
garded as pleasure.’® ‘Through countless births have I 
wandered,* said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, have birth and life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this house (of flesh). No 
longer shalt thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire thirst), de- 

liverance from repeated life is gained at last.^ ® 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of {^ood habits, which minister to tho 
real self, are inculcated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to be cultivated. 

(1) Suicide is forbidden food is to be used in 
moderation ; * the use of intoxicating liquors is 
prohibited;® no wrong lias to be done with the 
body ; health is the greatest of gifts ; food is 
to be enjoyed;^® the eating of flesh is no delib*- 
ment;^* every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart. 

(‘2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control ; 
tho ‘ forest of lust’ has to be cut down bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to be forsaken ; 
sensual pleasures must not be clung to ; they 
who ‘ suffer loss ’ are tliey who are fond of society, 
the lazy ; sloth is ‘ the taint of the body * ; ^® ear- 
nestness is tho path of immortality;®® sins of tho 
lK)dy will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
life.2i 

(3) No living thing is to be killed ; weapons and 
sticks must be laid down ; no hurt is to be done to 
another ; neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to be despised ; ** there must not even be tiio 
wish to harm another ; the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life.®* Even vabbajja is prohibited unless tho 
permission of father and mother is obtained, for 
* the love for a son cuts into the skin ; having cut into the 
skin, it cuts into the hide ; having cut into the hide, it cuts into 
the flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the ligaments , 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones ; having 
cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow. *3® 

In the Sutta Nipdta, the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15*^* ^’^■®®. It is not the 
eating of flesh which defiles, but destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberahty, intimacy with tho un- 


1 SxUta Nipdta, p. 1120. « 76. p. 1122. 

4 76. p. 1076. ® 76. p. 761. 

® Dhammapada^ ch. xi. p. 153 f. 

7 (^i 08 tion 8 of King Milinda, iv. 4. 13. 

8 Dhammapada^ i. 8. 

» lb. xviii. 247 ; SxUta Nipdta, pp. 244, 263. 
10 Dhammapada, xx. 281. 
i^Sxitta Nipdta, up. 288-261. 

14 Questions uf King Milinda^ iv. 1. 2. 

1® Dhammapada^ xx. 283. 

17 Sutta Nipdtat p. 176. 

18 Dhammapada ^ xviii. 241. 


3 76. p. 1073. 


11 76. XV. 204. 

13 76. p. 241. 

1 ® 76 . 231 . 
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just, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
body, and against others, cliaracterizes the life, 
‘neither the flesh of flah, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough skins, nor the 
^^OI^inppln}^ of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
h} mns, nor oblations, nor saenflee, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not o\ ercome desire.* * 

Litkrature.— S ee the references in the footnotes. 

J. 11. 13ATKSON. 

BODY (Christian). — i. The New Testament 
generally.— The New Testament ideas on the sub- 
ject of tlie body are rooted (irmly in the soil of Old j 
're^tanient teaching (see On 2^ Ps 63^ Ezk44’*®, | 
Mic 6"). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, sueli as we (ind in 
Creek philosojihy, between body and soul, matter 
and sjiirit, is f^ar removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the eoncejition of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an underlying duality ; man is conceived of 
as a complex being with a lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 

In the Hebrew psychology ‘ flesh ’ (t^^) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and * spirit * (nn) for lus heavenly 
part, while ‘sour (c^23) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esn. Gii 27). There was no proper Ileb. term for 
‘body,’ precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
pli,\ steal ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by itself. When 
w’e oomo to the NT we find a somewhat different order of | 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
LXX version, and is thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 

‘ Soul ’ (^vxv) and ‘ spirit ’ {nv^vyca) are now frequently used in 
senses that can hardlv be distinguished, to express the whole 
inward or spiritual nature {eg Lk 47^ Ph IRVj). The 
term ‘ body’ (o-w/xa), again, has now come into general use, and 
is emplo\ ed in (jonnexions which make it practically synonymoiiH 
W'ltii * flesh ’ (<rap^ ; cf. 1 Co 6‘^ with Col 2 Co 4io with v.R). 
But, e\cn so, l>ody and soul, flesh and sjurit, are not used in the 
sharply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
If the terms arc Greek, the ideas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
a soul ordmanli means an embodied soul, and a living 1 lody is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side ; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the bo<ly— St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the hodv which is yet a presigncewnth 
the Ix>rd (2 Co r>«). But the old Hebrew view" of the csfintiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afre^^h in the doctrine of the resurrection, wliich had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come 

2. Christ and the Gospels. — When we descend 
to parti(iuhir.s, it may bo said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for tlie NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the (Jospels. And 
here, as everywliere in the NT, the evidence points 

in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 

more than lieretofore the worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, tlie other to show the sub- 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first [dace, we find in the revelation 
of (Miiist and in the records of liis teaching a won- 
derfnl exaltation of the bodi ^. — (a) The fundamental 
fact liere is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn 1’^), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt etc.). In the 
OT the flesh is dignified as being biought into a 
living unity with the snirit, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life tiiat comes from God (Gn 2^). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (1 Jn 1^* — 

(h) The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing truth. For this life without fault or stain, 
live<l in the I>ody, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idwi that tliere is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the po.sscasion of a physical nature 
* Sutta Nipdta, pp. 28S-248, 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
but that, on the contrary, the two may be joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God’s 
will upon earth.— (c) Very significant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He ‘ came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a false spiritualism, with its one-sided otherworld- 
liness, tnat His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt IV^). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for tlio unwary soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence ana fore- 
shadowings of tlie things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 6-^^* 13 etc.). — (d) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
life ; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, but that we might 
have life, and might have it abundantly (Jn 10'®). 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesus to the physical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considered— as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Church— His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divinely aruiointed 
order of human society (Mt 19^^* ; cf. Jn 2^*^*) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parentliood. His loving recognition of little 
children, and the jilace He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 19'=^‘^')-— (^) The resur- 

rection of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glory 
are the culminating proofs oflbred by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
wiien Ho re-appcare<l on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28® etc.), 
and carried tlie human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24®', Ac P). For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
signilicance — making the doctrine one that apjJies 
to both worlds— that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Je.sus Christ continues to live the life of the body 
as well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, bide by side with this exaltation of the 
body, the evidence which comes to us from Christ 
and the Gospels points always to (n) the s'lihordinn- 
tion of the body to the soul Although by word 
and deed, by the facts of His liistory and the very 
constitution of His Person, Christ asserted the 
wortli of man’s nhysical nature, it was a funda- 
mental part of His teaching that what is highest 
in oiir personality must be sought in the inner 
nature, and that the body must be kept in a due 
subjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘Fear 
not them,’ He said, ‘which kill the body, but are 
not able ti) kill the soul ’ (Mt 10*“'® ; cf. Lk And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
that the outward world, which makes so strong an 
appeal to our physical senses, is worth nothing 
whatever in comparison with those spiritual inter- 
ests and possessions on which our truest life depends 
(Mt 16'^, Mk 8®®'*, Lk 12'®'*^'). He W'as no teacher 
of asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and righteous- 
ness were tlie first things which His discijiles must 
seek (Mt 6®®), and that those who are engaged in 
this high quest may sometimes find it iieeaful to 
pluck out tne right eye or to cut off the right hand 
(5'-^*). And whatever further meaning lies enfolded 
i in His agony in Gethseniane and His death upon 
the cross, they were at all events an aftirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be freely yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to tne fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even thoujjh the 
flesh is weak (Mt 26^^* )• — (^) Again, the evidence 
points to the provisional character of the earthly 
oody, Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint- 
ment ; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
mi^it lean under the Jewish marriage law, He 
declared that, ‘when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as angels in heaven’ (Mk 12'-^). Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life very 
diflerent from the present life in flesh and bloou. 
It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapte<l to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which now presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their l.ord (Ac D 2^^). And yet 
it was a dilierent body — freed from tlie familiar 
earthly limitations and possessed of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 24^^- Jn 20*^). The 
spiritual had so interj>enetiatcd tlie natural and 
subdued it to its own uses, that the natuial body 
of Jesus had become a spiritual ))ody. The invisible 
world was now its proj^er home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘mani- 
fest Himself’ (as the autlior of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 2H* that His disciples Mere 
able to perceive Him by tlieir natural senses. 
It M'as in tins spiritual body that the risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is tins 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Fli 

3. The Pauline anthropology.— The second 
great line of uMdcnce comes from the Pauline 
antliropology. It is hero that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on mIucIi the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Noms 
in regard to St. Paul it lias often been assumed 
that his aiithroi)ological ideas Aveie determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, betMeen body 
and soul (ef. Holtzmaiin, NT Theol. ii. 14 f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, iliat it might rather be aflirmed that tlie 

Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
OT psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other writers of 
the NT, human natuie is not an irreconcilable 
antitliesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part tliat links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and Goa. St. Paul’s doctrine will liecome apparent 
if we consider his utterances on tlie relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future life. 

*{a) The body and sin , — It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of tlie body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its poAver (e.o, Ko 6'^* 7®' a way 

of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Plleidcrer, Faiilinisnius, 53 ti\). The 
argument depends on the interpretation given to 
the word ‘ flesh ’ (<r<£p$) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Bo 2^, 2 Co 4^^), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with ‘ spirit ’ (Trvev/ia). 
According to this argument, (rdp^ in such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part ot 
man, in which St. Paul linds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in Gal 5^®"* gives a category of the ‘ works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates — for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying— are 
spiritual, not physical or animal, in their nature. 
When he chaiges the Corinthians with being 
‘carnal’ {<rapKiKol, 1 Co 3'^), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘jealousy and strife.’ 
Ilis doctrine with regard to the sanctifleation of 
the body, as a member of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost woulil have been imr)Os.sible 

if he had regarded the principle of sin as lyin^ in 
man’s corjioieal nature; and equally impossibI<» 
liis belief in the absolute siiilessness (2 Co 5^^ ot 
one Avho was born of a woman (Gal 4^). Nor 
coiihl he have given so high and constant a place, 
m his (loctnne of tlie future life, to the hope of 
the resuriectioii, if he had ( onceived of the body 
as the foils vt oriqo of evil in man. He would 
rather liave been Jiiveii to long for its utter ilis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
future in a bare doctiine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and sjurit, then, 
cannot be interj>reted as amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, Ins 
material and his iminatciial elements. Hero, as 
everyw here else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, tlic natural 
and the supernatural. Tlie Apostle uses ‘flesli’ 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
rea.son for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the la^v of ordinary generation it is through ins 
lle^h that the iridividiuu is linked on to tlie life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line with the gicat saying of Jn 3^ ‘That 
wdiich is born of the llosli is Hesh ; and that winch 
is iKirii of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Many 119). 5St. Paul’s ‘carnal’ man 
Ls the same as his ‘natuial’ man avIio receivetli 
not tho things of the Spiiit oftJod, and is thus 
distingiiislied from the ‘ spiritual ’ man in whom 
a supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co ; cf. 3^* *). 

But wliile St. Paul docs not And in the lx)dy the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cni(‘i- 
lied with Christ that ‘ the body of sin ’ might he 
done aw ay (Ko 6®), when he longs for deli\eranco 
from the ‘body of deatli ’ (7*^), wdien he refeis to 
‘ tho InAV in our members ’ w hicli w'ars against ‘ the 
laAV of our mind’ (v.^), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal ilevelopment of the sensuous 
in fallen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Ko 6^7"), and 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into sub- 
jection (I Co 9-*^) ; his suiiiiiions to Christ’s jicople 
to mollify the deeds of the body (Ro 8’*; cf. Col 
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3*) ; his appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal bodies, but to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Ko 6^2'*). 

(6) I'he body and death. — It is in accordance 
with those diialistic conceptions which ly and by 
entered into the Church tnrough the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which still colour Christian 
thought as well as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St. Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 
wers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 
dy as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life’ (2 Co 5^). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not something natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body ana soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect ; and death is the 
wages of sin (Ro But just as Christ, by His 

Spirit dwelling in us, can sulxliie the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory oyer death — 
the culminating demonstration of sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 15^). In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans- 
figuration from a natural boilv into a spkitual 
body (v.^), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph 8«). 

(c) The body and holiness.— Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members brecathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of aduiphora, or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking ; it was a mere physical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co The idea is one 

that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Rankers 
in the days of the Puiitan revival; see R. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion [1909], 477). 
The Ai)ostle’s answer to all such degradini' views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodily iiolinebs of 
a Christian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v.^®); your 
Ix>die8 are the members of Christ (y.^®) ; your tody 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v.^^). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himself and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes up His 
abode in a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi- 
cation, as day by day there pass 

‘ Through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.' 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the l>ody in the spiritual life of man, 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica- 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are dark 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If over there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was dee 2 )ly conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Ro 6^^), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 9^). And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Ro 

(d) The body and the future life. — Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
— an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a i)erfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resurrection of the body. 
Tile Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brought 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
or the dead (Ac 23®®^*), but that was a dim and 
jiallid hoiie compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Ro H, 1 Co 
15®®'*)’ And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v.^®®^). When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15^^')> does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
{Fheedoj liv, f!’. ), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 5®). But he 
thought of it as existing then in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which ho uses 
the figure of being ‘ unclothed ’ ; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘nakedness’ has been ‘ clothed upon’ (v.*^-). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
present body of flesh and blood (1 Co 15®^). He 
looked for a body in which corruption had given 
place to incorruption (v.^^), in which weakness had 
been succeeded by power (v.^), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed up of life (2 Co 5^), and 
humiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to sutter from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised— of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us — 
it will not be in the old lK>dies of their earthly 
experience, but in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
condition of existence (1 Co 15^’*^-), bodies that are 
no longer psychical merely, i.e, moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experience in tlie world, but 
pneumatical (v.^®^*), because redeemed from every 
taint of evil and fitted to be the perfect organs of 
a S2>iritual and heavenly life. 

4. The Christian doctrine of the body,— Taking 
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the NT afl our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an essential component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end — from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2^) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Rev 20^*). It is a doctrine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, psychology has no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
physical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
Biblical and scientific truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, and should 
proclaim tlie great hope of the body for another 
life which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppressecl and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that great affirmation, ‘ All are yours ; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3^^'*). The 
world belongs to the Christian ; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of his in- 
heritance. Those natural relationships which lie ' 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution — the love of husband and wife, of 
parent and child, of brother and sister — find a 
firm sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred — sacred as 
being an essential part of that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His tcMiiple, quickens it with His own life, and 
begins the work of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christi«aii view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is incapable of the highest activity and blessed- 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the ‘ redemption 
of the body’ (Ro 8^)— not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There id no place in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame particles of which the earthly 
body was composed. The spiritual body is to differ widely 
from the natural body (1 Go An inherent identity, it is 

true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurrec- 
tion at all ; but the identity will be one of vital principle and 
organic form, not of mateHal substance, as St. Paul seeks to 
■how by his flgfure of the gjain of wheat which dies and spring 
up again to more abundant life (v.^OAf). The body of the 
risen and exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the type of 
the spiritual body in the case of His people (vv.23. 49, ph 

(2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and glorious prospects of the l)ody, the 
Christian doctrine fully recognizes that man^s 
physical nature is his lower part ^ that it is subject 


to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit by 
which we are brought into conscious relation with 
God. The world, which appeals so mightily to 
man’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itself, 
however precious to the self-preserving instinct — 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet ; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own earthly career ; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its rights ; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, but it is 
much more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an aestheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the Inxly needs to be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the day 
of bodily redemption still lies in the liiture. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of Jmman 
nature as to say with Browning, in ‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’ ; * Nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps souk’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical reality that lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s perpetual priinjicy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant superintendence of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall he 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 

Litrrature.— R elevant seotions in Laidlaw, Biblf Doct. of 
Man, 1879 ; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology [Eng. tr. 1867] ; and 
the liT Theologies of Holtzinann, Weiss, and Beyschlag. See, 
further, Dickson, Flesh and Spirit, 1883 ; Muller, Christian 
Doct. of Sin [Eng. tr. 1877], i. 295-333 ; Orr, Christian View of 
God and the World, 1893, 160 flF., 228 flf.; H. W. Robinson, ‘ Ileb. 
Psychology in relation to Pauline Anthropology,’ in Mansfield 
College Essays, 1909 ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus [Eng. tr. 1892], 
1 . 156 ; Paget, ‘ Sacraments * in Lux Mundi, and Spirit of 
Discipline, 1891, 80 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 

BODY (Egyptian). — i. Man. — i. What we under- 
stand by ‘body’ was to the Egyptians simply the 
last and heaviest of the material coverings whicli 
together form a human being. The flesh, aufu 
(‘flesh’ in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that comjwse the human body), was 
neither of a diflerent nature nor of a aiflerent 
textui*e from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasion.s they 
were not all visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any e.ssential 
difl’erence. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these olom^^nts. 
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The or ‘double,* for example, was only a 
second body enclosed within tlieyai^, lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, but compose<l, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the future life (boq Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the kti in 
the other world was (constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The Juiibity or ‘shadow,’ was also only a third 
kind of lx)dy, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the senes. 

The khUf or ‘ghost,* long misled Egyptologists, 
through their relying upon hymns or over-relining 
texts of the Tlieban period. Hooks of pure magic 
or of funeral magic sliow us that the khu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
peihaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the w'onderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modern Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exliausted by these four names : 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modern 
uncivilized peoples, had a very compiicated idea of 
the human body. A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow' result of very long periods ot 
eflort ; and the noint at which w’e first gain clear 
imj)ressions of tne notions clierished by the Egyp- 
tians is still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
(Jlimi)se.s of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact w ith IIhmu. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multiple liodies com]>osing a 
single being had been eliminated by si)eculation 
or by experience; and it is liaid to conjecture, 
for examjde, wdiat the s^hu can have been. It is 
to no purpose tiiat the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of our day) 
tliinks to find in it a designation of the ‘spiritual 
body,* opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow', or the soul. There are al.M) \ery (Hstinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the halt and tlie sokhim w'ere two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what w’a.s their exac^t nature. 

Th(^ conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
sunderance of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the nerMUial act of an evil being (see 
art. Death). What kept all these bodies togetJier 
in a unity during life w'as something more subtle, 
lighter, nioie active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in piimitive religions, to speculations 
so strange and, sound imes, so painfully compli- 
cated. As for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which w^e translate so unsatisfactorily by tlie word 
‘name.* The ‘name* — we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent— is quite dill’erent 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘gamut* of 
increasingly fluid ]>odies. 

The nature of the ‘name* in itself is too im- 
portant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
'I'he theory of the ‘name* is in reality the funda- 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It w'ill be discussed fully under 
art. Names (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in older to 
understand the Egyptian ‘Ixxly.* 


As far at least as we can gather, ' names ‘ were orig^inally 
what we may call ‘kernels' of energy, vibrating, perhaps 
luminous (of course, material), distinct from and incapable of 
dissolving into one another. They had their own peculiar 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of primordial 
things. The solar theologies, such as that of Heliopolis, revised 
and corrected bv that of Hcrinoiiolis and Amama, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible, then 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in more or loss visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the ‘body.* How was this 
‘clothing* brought about? Was it by a kind of solidification 
of the cosmic dust which somehow condensed the materials 
of physiological life round the ‘names’? If Egypt seems to 
have had a confused idea of some answer of this kind, she 
naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive or 
uncivilized peoples in other parts of the woild. The historical 
period trieci to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing system. It got hold of the early legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the god 
Thoth. Thoth ( = 'fahuti, ‘ the Speaker ’) had ‘ proclaimed ’ the 
world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and bone, of wood, 
of stone, or of other substances ; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘name* became something less fantastically 
barbarous ; on closer examination, the ran, or ‘ name,’ was 
something like a bundle of energetic wa\ es, ‘ rhythmic * waves, 
with their spet.ial characteristics — and particularly ‘numbers,’ 
which the voice can reproduce if there is ‘attunement.* One 
cannot help remembering thatj many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ‘numbers* the basis of his system, and it is only 
reasonable to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of Hermopohs claimed that, after the creation 
organized by the ‘names,’ the world of bodies and beings thus 
set in progress continued and rcproduco<l itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Egyptian 
religious writings that wo possess to-day treat only of gods or 
of the other world. The infonnation we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutes the inmost essence and the 
personality, pre-exu^ted before the bo<lj and its physiological 
elalioration by the parents of the new being. We do not know 
very well where it came from a(‘cording to the idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before the existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But w'o gradually arrive at an understanding, by 
studying the birth-ceremoiues (or the ceremonies of the c()rona- 
tion of kings, w'hich give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
of the combination of viUil and celestial energies from which 
It apiiarently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between the tiondition of the world at the birth of an individual 
and his ‘name’ ; the care taken to doU‘rmine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural i)henomena in evidence at his aptiearance ; the 
anxiety to connect the 8 >llablt* 8 , whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine jiersons, with ‘names’ of gods— 
these things all enable us, if not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was At the birth of a child the Egyptian sought by every 
means to di8(‘0\er to which grouii of higher foices the ‘name’ 
belonged which had just forme(l the person of the new being. 
He aimed at reproducing with his voice its vibrations and 
l)ronunciation, so as to join it again, in incantations or prayers, 
to the higher beings whose urutection must be obtained or 
whose destiny must be pursueii 

And os the Egyptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names’ of the go<lH or of 
formidable lieings. The hermetical books, or the books con- 
nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names ; 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable jiower over 
those who bore them (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

The ‘ name * and the series of ‘ Inxlies ’ (the body of 
flesh, tlie double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete b(3ing. These 
were not, however, enough to form a living l^ing. 
As yet there was only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life* does not result ipso 
facto from the junction of the body or bodies with 
the soul or what takes its place. It is the product 
of forces peijuliar to the being to be animated, and 
it is enough if tlie being that these powers are going 
to animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
This is shown very clearly, moreover, by reference 
to the statues— those artificial bodies— fashioned 
by the hand of man, wliich are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies. 
The most ancient rituals show us that it was 
usual t-o perform a series of magical operations to 
enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears to 
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hear, its nose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
tlie otlier organs to fullil their functions. And 
if the histoiieal period has preserved only traces 
— though certain traces — of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘ the opening of the mouth ’ {uap-ro). 
We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artilicial bodies created hy religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the ma^cians for the 
service of their ‘ magic spells ’ : dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into ‘living bodies’ Iw the sorcerers, the thaiima- 
turgists (cf. Rollin, Harris, Leyden, and Turin 
Tapyri). Rut the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is nevertheloss a proof of what it is of interest 
to kee}) in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself {aoyilchu) was the result of the entrance 
into tlic body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze (nifu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their lantruage the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography hang the chains or bundles of ‘ handle<l 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a play 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, in tlie form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels throu^jh the whole human system. 
Under their benelicent inlluence, the ‘ vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly.’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted within each other and tlie ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘name ’as 
to tlie series of bodies. 

Wc u<»ually translate the Eg-yptiari phrase sodkhu ran h\ 
‘pivc life to the name of. . . .’ The translation is somewhat 
iwetical and seems to be coimeclcd with ideas familiar to us. 
Hut it IS oiil> an api»roximation. The literal sense is ‘ make 
the self breathe tlie breaths,’ and this leads us to conceptions 
far removed from ours. 

2. Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preset Ned very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existiuice on earth. 
Eor although we have from the jioint of view of 
medicine a veritable supei Unity of documents 
(we need only note among others the Rerlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst l^apyri, and those found by 
I’etrie in the Fayyum), the other Egyptian writings 
have little to ao witli the livuig body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
cupied with what happens to the Ixxly at its 
idiysical death, with ^^hatever has a bearing on 
burial, funerals, or fate after death. The pojmlar 
tales or the writings of pure magic remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization which evolved the al)ove- mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or tlie 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
tneir very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 


to spccilications as to how the body may be 
aflected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of nuidicine) ; or how the body 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of arclueology) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed infoimation 
about such and such a part of the body, and al)out 
such and such a group of religious ideas or pure 
superstitions attaclied to a specified organ. Thus, 
in connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical operation, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regaid to the 
various specified organs of the l)ody ; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

We need not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of tlie body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long lists of ‘ the twenty -two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
(hdti, lit. ‘tlie beater’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the liver (nashmit, lit. ‘ the motionless ’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs we know a little more. 
Thus, the eyen have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or evil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and siiells can 
inciease their keenness exceedingly-- even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish ; invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a scaled loll, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, >Nho aie always 
prowling round people and trying to get into their 
tK)die.s. The magic or cognate writings care- 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by tJie nose. It is well 
knowm that, amongst many uncivil i/ed peojiles, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation >vas ollered — an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that tlie Egyptians shared this 
fear; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for tlie kings, the iilea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies wdiich are the .statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of moie 
distinct manifestations or princijde.s. Tlio integrity 
and healthy state of tlie bones are api)arently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illne.ss or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow' of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital re.soi ve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and wdiat Inis just been said 
is suggested wdth the greatest re.serve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column wa.s the jirocise point at wdiich certain 
magic fluids or certain ener<Mes could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the vital or heal- 
ing fluid (.svi) by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on tiiis point of the neck, is a 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments ; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habitat 
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of that bort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
calls hd, and which is represented sometimes in 
the foini of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in the likeness of a bird witli a human head; it 
was thouglit sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a bee. We translate it by ‘soul* (y.v.) ; but 
that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to have a translation. The 
hd is neither one of man’s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran \ we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits,’ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also — and the texts have preservea the 
trace of it— that a man had several bd (plur. bin) 
as he had several ka. At the histoiical period, 
this complicated privilege wiis reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘ soul,* moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modern terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideiis conceived according to information 
and initial data so dill'erent from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ab by ‘ heart,* 
although the ab of the liuman body is quite a 
dill’erent thing. ‘ Inside * is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it has the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ab is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, in short, the belly — meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions inaj’^ 
cause in it. This ‘inside* is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from the bd soul. 
It is an obhcure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions — 
impulbive, the generator of movements and of good 
oi oad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own 
— until the time when the progress of Egyptian 
thouglit and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘self* (for 
more detail, see art. Heart). If the Egyjitians 
liad preci.se ideas on its origin, it woula appear 
that the soul of the ab was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother (cf. Book of tJic 
Dcady ch. xxxvi.), Tlie ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of suflicient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to tlxejasu (vertebne ?), the bakasu (kidneys?), and 
the sarniu seiu (vi.sceia ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of ‘ powers,* 
‘knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
and, to a eeitain extent, a.s a kind of special 
.soul. 

The rest of the indi\idual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The sujierstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
bo much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious idea.s as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are ais.solved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacKs of evil 
spirits : hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc., some of which are com- 
bined, in the period of civilization, with the taste 
for physical aaornment, and give rise to the greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, unguents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected with this group of ruling 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. Circumcision). 

To comjdete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following: (a) 'fiio link 
between the various material bodies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician, 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost* or his ‘double* far away to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal — usually during his sleep — that his ‘ double * 
leaves his botly and shows itself in some other 
place, in tlie form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among all 
jieoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo- 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the Egyp- 
tian notions about sleep, lethargy, and syncope 
dill’er very little from those found almost univers- 
ally. 

(b) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
})ody is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day when it made its 
appearance in the world — and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘ name ’ is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at tlie 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (cf. Sal Her Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
.substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of 
the whole individual. In Egynt, therefore, as in so 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the viitues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-cliiipings, and of the 
cloth soaked in the pers[)iration of some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to oinaments, arms or badges 
that he has liatl in his hands. This idea, which 
can be found among several African peoples, 
appears even more clearly in regard to objects 
connected with the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, e.g.^ to the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or his sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary in connexion with 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea cherished 
by any one of the non-civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes a 
population in most cases restricted in number 01 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only at 
the very time when we are examining it. But we 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing with a civilization which has, in time and 
space, had several dill’erent religions, eacli with its 
own evolution. These ideas of the body are dis- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty -eight centuries, having behind it, accord- 
ing to the traditional texts, a pre-historic mass of 
documents impossible to evaluate, but certainly 
the product of a considerable number of centuries. 
F urther, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. The Helio- 
litan did not form the same conception of tlie 
dy as the Theban, tlie Ilermopolitan, or the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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tlieory of the Egyptian ideas on the body that is 
given in this article. It is rather a general view, 
in which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying^ to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
l*tolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gather from the whole the essential physiognomy, 
and to look for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united by the ‘ name.’ The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘ spirits,’ with 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and originally peculiar 
to a certiiin part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon tnc whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of our times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects.— It 
would aj)pear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the seiihible world were considered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This aj^plies 
not only to animals, but also to vegetables, and 
even to such things as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
exanipl(‘S with reierence to the ‘double’ or the 
‘ name ’ of a tree, a i)illar, or a stafl— to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
be noted is that, since it was dealing with olijects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. tnat there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world— from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iii. Gods. — i. In a country like Egypt this same 
unity iiatuially applies to divine bciims. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking oft* the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, but simply owing to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might be larger, moie resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more diflicult to catch sight 
of. It was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the subject of a 
group of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are ample compensation for the omission. The 
Pyramia texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical period, provide abundant stores of the 
material in question. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the legendary lore merit any more con- 
fidence in this respect, as sources of information 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 


among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
E ather. 

The * Tale of the Two Brothers * does not clear up the Ennead ; 
the statement of a tnaj^ic papyrus, that Osiris was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith ; and upon the 
strength of the ‘ Story of the Old-age of Ra ’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the aged sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-god ‘ shivered with cold and sloobered.* 
In the same way, the symbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and gods like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green llesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an idea. 
But this idea, it must be granted, was not alwa>B the same. 
Thus Osiris with the green flesh might, according \o the period 
in view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the (feconi- 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also the body 
of flesh attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 

body of Osins of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have I>een exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to be. The gods 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the sluidow' of lia or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘ doubles * {kciu) and several 
‘ bird-souls * (biu). It was even held, at a certain 
time, tliat they had seven ‘ bird-souls ’ and four- 
teen ‘ doubles —this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same as those we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with their 
artificial bodies or ‘ supports of the double ’ — tlieir 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are ditt’eiences of fact, as has 
j just been said, but not of organization. Their lon- 
I gevity was, de facto, indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see Death). 
It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘ the basin of the fluid sd ' one 
of the secrets of their resistan(;e to death. 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. Tlie human being necessarily 
possesses only one body of flesh — one single coni- 
oination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies simultaneously, each 
one of them animated by some of his ‘ souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘name.’ 
On the otlier hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching as it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemisin. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
uhich this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘self ’is not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ (q»v,), while still 
remaining one and cnfir'c in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may be one of the momentary 
subjective ‘ aspects ^ of one and the same entity. 
This is confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various epithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not jiossible to 
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give one single reply, becjuise th6 Egyptians them- 
selves have given mure than one. We must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
goil, and according to the period in view. Thus 
the humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or cliarged with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one lx)dy. Such deities as Selkit the 
Scorpion and Marit-Soghru the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 
originally geographically independent into a single 
goii, the new deity thus formed kept as many 
bodies as it had formerly for the separate gcxls of 
whom it was composed. A tree-gO(biess like Nuit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
r6Ie, before the one single Nuit developed. 

More im]>ortant gods originally incarnated in 
se])arate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in ‘name,’ but necessarily provided with 
several bodies. Thus Thotli, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to live in several bodies. A fortiori^ 
the gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic r61e, l)eing the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
oiiginal gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amoii-Ka, conceived as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of the demiurge sun Minn, the 
hawk llannakhis of llelioiiolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a comnlete 
unity in each of these varieties of material body. 

The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from the sim]>le single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not the outcome of any religious theory. As 
a rule, there was at first only one body for eveiy 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain l)eings among those regarded as more 
sneciailv divine grew in importance and brought 
about fusions. In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the new god ’;^om- 
nletely aiiniliilated tlie personality of those whom 
he absorbed, he continued to have only one body 
(e,g. Mihit Oirit). Where, on the other hand, it 
was iini)os.si])le to fuse the characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of llatlior), tlie composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it jneserved distinct aspects. 

To enumerate all the iiossible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the whole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
|)Os.sible or necessaiy to exiilain here is the 
mechanism ; \ve need not go into all its practical 
ap])lication8. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that the 
above is the case, and that the possession of a 
)lurality of bodie.s by the god is only a re.sult of 
act, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions— deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep— it 
gave them only one l>ody. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amarna and that of Ilapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
wor.shippe<i in the tem|>Ies docs not conflict with 
the above view\ On tlie contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is knowm that the ‘ sacred ’ animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro- j 
daction Into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods, I 


but beings sharing by simple veneration the regard 
due to the gods. Idio animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary Apis, Mnevis, Knumu of 

Elephantine, Sukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Kam of Mendes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on eartli— to the exclusion of 
similar animals. This does not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in the sanctuary the 
one and only l)ody of the god, but that they had 
the one and only duplicatum of it. In fact, the 
w'orld was supposed to be divided into two great 
halves, symmetrical in every part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other wmrld, 
and in this w^orld possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. His body dwelt in 
the other w^orld ; but his ‘ name ’ animated an 
exact renlica of this body in this human w’orld— a 
peiishable temporary representation, which is the 
divine animal worship 2 >ed in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Dendereh, to the ram of Ele- 
jihantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, e.//., there 
corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a lu'uvk really alive, really divine, 
wdtli bodies fashioned alike, jierhaps gigantic, though 
Egypt has given no ^irecise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to the eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one l)ody of the 
gods in the other world, it should be said that 
here again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other w'orld, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial w^orld. 
The assimilation of earlier and later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies belonging to one and the 
same god ; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with the course of Ka in his bark, have given far 
greater importance to the stellar bodies of the 
divine beings. 

Literature.— If we exclude what beloup to inedic lue, eschato- 
logy, and the disposal of tlie dead, the fiata as to tlie Egyptian 
body are scattered all over the Held of Egyptological literature, 
the living body never having been the object of a special 
monograph. Only a few parts of it have Wen studied separately, 
but without sy nthesis. We may mention sjiecially : Atn^lineau, 
ProUgomines, d VHnde de la religion ^gyptienne, Paris, 1908, 
p. 40311.; Birch, ‘On the Shade or Shadow,’ in TSBA viii. 380 ; 
Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904 ; Le Page Renouf, 
‘On the true Sense,’ etc., in TSBA vi. 494 ; and esp. Maspero, 
Uistoire [tr. 1894-1900] i. 108, 112, 146, 212, 215, 217 (where there 
are notes giving the principal references); also the first two 
volumes of his ‘ Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archiiologie,’ in the 
Bibliothdque ^gyptolognpie, Paris, 1893 

George Foucart. 

BODY (Greek and Roman).— i. Anthropological. 
— (1) Budg and smd, — Among the Greeks, as 
among most other raises, the distinction between 
l)ody and soul— the natural dualism of mankind — 
can be traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shajic in the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 
It is maintainetl by II. Siebeck,^^ who on this point 
differs from such scholars as Rohde and Goinperz, 
that the most potent factor in the develojmieiit of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man — as by the 
child of to-day — in connexion with liis ow n body. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the body is at 
first simply a tiling among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees th^t the 
growing mind, in consequence of internal and ex- 
ternal sensations, a.s, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, no 

* Gesch. d. Psychologies 1880, i. 6f., with reference to the facta 
of empirical jwychology oa diacusaed by Volkmann, Lehrlmch 
d. Psychologies 1876, li. i 106. 
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doubt, lies here ; and so far Siebeck is right. But 
a number of other factors, which, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account ; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, ‘possession,* sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
generated the idea of a possible separation between 
oody and soul ; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in tlie case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements.* 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Dopiyelgangevy 
the is presupposed also in the Homeric 

poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possiWe only so long as body 
and soul are united ; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body, vdos, 

fiTjTiSy povXifiy and Bvfx6s also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psyche^ at once the ‘second ego’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul .as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of man.t The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm {(fypdves) of the living 
[jerson, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, i.c. independent of 
the union of body and soul, simply lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. Here it is the body 
rather than the soul around wliich the supreme 
interest circles — a j>heiiomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer rela-tion 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
sjKiken of as the true self (avrds), and set in 
contrast with thejtwyc^e.J A well-know'ii passage 
is Iliad y i. 3 f. : TroXXds 5’ l(pdLpovs ’'AtSt Trpoia\p€P 
TjpuxjjVy avTOus 5^ €\(J)pia reuxe KVvi<T<nv olojvoiaL re 
daira (cf. also xxiii. 65 f., 10511’.). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its ere while living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 
)erson (cf. Rohde, i. 5f.); but the latter idea is 
argely evanescent in the mind of the poet. ) 

(2) The dead body. — Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only : and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set them in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
diffused among the Greeks in the post-Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end of the ancient 
period, invested oven the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had •its seat in the place where his bones 

* Iliady vii. 90 , xxiv. M. 

t Taken purely by itself, the soul has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of * life ’ at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness. 

t It is a significant circumstance that Homer has no proper 
tenn for theliymr; l)o<ly. His usual word for it is 6c/uiaf, which, 
however, connotes only the figure, the outward visible form ; 
cf. nvpof. In Homer <rw/xa always denotes the dead 

body. 


had been laid. There alone — with some special 
exceptions — did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even by himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth ; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banislied to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the relefised soul to the land of the 
living — an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticatc<l mode of thought, he regards — 
all unconsciously — the living and waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contrasted with that of the philosophers and 
theologians of a later age, may be called an unre- 
flective monism. 

2 . Religious and ethical. — (1) Orphism.^ 
Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evoked there, or, again, in the piinciples 
of katharsis, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
dill’erence in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its influence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dying ; it w^as now regarded as 
intrinsically of Hivine origin, uncreated and im- 
perishable, and as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Cratyl, 400 B C (Diels, /•Var/ ir i. 473, No. 3 ; cf. 
Abel, Orphica^ fray. 221) : teal yap <rnp.a rives (f>a(riv aurb (the 
body) elvai nljs ws re^afA^eVr^s ev ruJ vvv Tj-apovrt* xat Sidn 

aJ TOVTO) rrjfjLai'yei, a ay arjixaCinp 7} kolI ravrp (nj/na op^ws 

icoAeiirdai* Sokovci p-eVrot poAurra ©eatfai ot ap(f)i ‘Op(f>ea rovro 
TO ovopa, (OS SLKiqy fitSovin^s tt}s i//vx»]s, wv Hyexa SiSuxriy, 
TOVToy 8e rhy 7repi/3oAov (Tio^tyrat. Beapnorripiov ttKOva, Cf. 

PhmiOy 62 B, and Diels, m refereiice to Philolaos, fray. 14 and 
15. The body is accordingly the grave or pnson-hoime of the 
soul, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It 18 therefore the aim of the Orphics xtopC^eiv 6 tl pciAiara arrb 
Tov (Ttuparos tt|v tl/vxV*' 'cat idCaai avrrjy KaS' avrrjy irayraxoOey 
€K TOV (Tibparos avyayei'peo’Sai re xal dSpoi'^eaSai (PhcedOy 67 0 ; 
cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 116). 

(2) Fythagoreanism. — In regard to the process 
by which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. Asceticism (Greek). 
It will be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un-Hellenic os they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from what has been said (alx)ve, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and his 
disciples. Deflnite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, writes as 
follow'S : fMipTvpiovTai di Kal ol iraXaioi BeoXdyoi re Kal 
fidynci ws 5id tivos Tip.o)plai d 

KTai Kal Kaddirep iv irw/xaTi Tovnp ridairrai (frag. 14 ; 
cf. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 15). VVe need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find Archytas(c. 400-350 B.C.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
(hdoviiy the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (cf. Diels, 
Frag.^ i. 252, 30 ff), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul ill its endeavours to reacK its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent.* 

That Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in Asceticism (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81'", 82*) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orphisni and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, cf. Diels) : (TapKuv 
&\\6yvu)TL irepiariWovaa xtrwvi. We may well sup- 
pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly tlie case witli Pherecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the ‘ theologians,’ regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36; cf. 76, 77). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, Bdckh). 

(3) Plato . — It w^as a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 
philosophy. The way in which the founder of 
Western idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Pheedo. As we have already 
given, in the art. Asceticism (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points. 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, i.e, of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘ most like ’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of tlie soul, while dwelling 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has behela 
the ^super-celestial realm,’ and the world of real 
being, out in consequence of a declin#^ in its 
cognitive faculty’’, and an a.scendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality. J Parti- 
culars will l)e found in the famous allegory in 
Pfuedrus, 246 B ft’. But although l>ody and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 

• Cf. Diela, Fraq * i. 262, 30 ff., 280, 44 ff., 288, 12 ff.— Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers f r^uentl v spoken of as 17601^ 
to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rigidly dualistic anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon (Merru/rab, i. 2. 23) 
insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in (na^poarvyi^. 
On the other hand, Aristippus the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Dic^gf. Jjaert. ii. 90 ; Zeller, ii. i. 866 ff.X 
The high value ascrib^ by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but even— in spite of all his saving clauses— to bodily 
flpratiflcation, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
nags. 67, 70, 409 (Usener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, and we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticular so vigorously assailed his doctrine. 

t Diels, Frag.^ ir. i. 606 f. No. 6 ; see also Gomperz, i. 71 f. 

j Its entrance Into the body is the result of an ‘ intellectual 
fall ' ; for, according to Plato’s original view (in the Phaidrui\ 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state, had three eI5>7, i e , not 
only the Aoviorocoi', nut also the and the iin0vfirfriK6vf 

of which tne last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense an<i its tendency to further incaniation {Phfudo). 
On the other hand, according to the Timotui—n much later 
work — the entrance of the soul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animate the world of the visible. On this interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body, just as again they pac|8 away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of truth is now impeded by the illusory 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body, 
by means of its impulses, and the desires and 
affections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dangerous influence over the soul, deranging its 
capacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 

Cf. PheedOf e.g. 64 ff., especially W B-D: .... Stas ay t6 
trtafia extajutey ical <rvfJLire<lfvpfit^ jf infuoy ri /nerfll roiovrov kokov 
ov tiTQ irore KTr)a<afie6a iKavtas ot eji^v/iou/uiev <j>afiev bk toOto 
tXyat, rb jxvpias ftev yap ripXv atrxoklas rtapix^i rb (ru/ia 

6ta r^v avayKaiav Sri be av rives v6<roi npotnrStrtatriv, 

ifjiiroSiCovaiv ri^tav rriv rov ovros Oi^pav eptartav^ Si koX iwiOvfiiiav 
teal tf>6^tay ical etStaXtov navToSairCty Kal tft^va^tas efiirifjLnX.-p<rivriftas 
iroAAi^y, tatrre rb key6p.evov 0)5 a\r]0(as ry ovri vn ainov ovSi 
4>poi^aai ripXv iyyCyvertu ovSevore ovSev- koX yS.p irokS^iovs Kal 
OToaets <cat fidxas ovSiv oAXo irape'xti ^ rb a<ap,a Kal at tovtou 
eiri^v/atat. Sid ydp ttiv rlav xP'iI/^^tcov KTritriv irdvres ot irbAefiOt 
yCyvovrai, rd^Si ^pT^fxara avayxa^o/tePa KrdaSai Sid rb cufta, 
6ovAet^l^re5 rfj rovrov BeparreCq, le.r.A. Cf. 83 B-D. 

Irrationality, fierce passions, grave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions tnat at aiw time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Timeeus, 86Bff.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned m the body (cf. Zeller, ii. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a bodily character 

((TuyfxaroeLbiiy cf. PheedOy 83 I)), just as the sea-god 
Glaiieus was deformed by wrack and shells to the 
point of unrecognizability. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true ena in life. For the fall into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task — in reality her only 
task — of purging herself as effectually as possible, 
even in this life, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the body {Phcpdo^ 67 C D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections whatever : she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence ’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leading her into the right way towards her proper 
home and at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato — a harsh 
and rigid dualism ; here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and wliich constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83^), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the -where its presence 

involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaKS forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided os they were 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship with 
which he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subsequent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular his view of the b6dy as the 
ultimate root of all, or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, as an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and defiling 
thing from whicn she must rid herself as soon and 
as tnoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon such of the ancient thinkers as 
did not accept the Orphic- Pythagorean-Platonic 
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doctrine of the soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the aosence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to tliat of Plato prevailed in the 01(1 Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristoth.—'W^ith riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely different conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion witn his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(\5\ri) and form (el^os), of potentiality (86m/jii^) and 
actuality (Mfyyeta, Here we come upon 

the pregnant idea of the ^organic,’ which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are ‘instruments’ j(^P 7 aj/a) 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is desimed. A whole of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but diflerent designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human body, as 
indeed the body of any fyoi/, attains its realization 
only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the eUos 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) (TdofMaroi <pv<TiKod i’iorjp dvvdfjiei {de 

Animm, ii. 1. 412 A, 20 ft.). The ‘end’ of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
(de Partilms Aninialiumy i. 5. 645 li, 14 tt*.). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the entelechy of the body . . . oi) t 6 erw/xd ianv 
ivreX^X^^^ (Xvtt) (Tdojiards rtvoj, Kal did touto 

KaXus uTToXapL^dpovCLV oU 8 ok€i firjr duev (Tu}fiaTos eXmi 
erw^d tl i} ^vx'fi (dc An, ii. 2. 414 A, 14ff.); cf. 
ii. 4. 415 B, 7, ^errt 8k i] \/^vx^ ^Cjvto^ cruj/xaros alrla 
Kal dpx'^> Body and .soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as com^epts, but they cannot be 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesi.s, like the material and the 
form of a ball of wax, or like the eye and tlie sense 
of sight. In tlie words of Eucken, * the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.’ When man 
dies, his bodj is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dissonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians and Plato, i.s 
tlierefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
yoOs, tlie thinking spirit, as coming from without 
{66pa6eu) to the ‘soul,’ to that life-giving power 
which controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 
psychical ,* and here no doubt we come upon an 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of tlieologioal and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is foi Aristotle no opposition 
between the voOs and the living body, so tliat the 
presence of the former constitutes no end in human 
life relative to the body.f 

(6) Among the earlier Stoics, not- 

* The toloological ix>int of view was first applied to the human 
body by Dioffencs of Apollonia, throug^h the inlhioncc of Anaxa- 
fforaa. It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 4. 6ff., and in a truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
i,g. in de Partibm Animalium, iv. 10. 680 A, 087 A, 7ft, 

Popular views rcjjfardingf it re-appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism ;^f. Cicero, Nat, Deorum^ ii. 134-146. 

t As regards Aristotle’s physiology, which we cannot deal 
with here, it may be noted that ho regarded the activity of the 
soul as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
irv<vua. Aristotle placed the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Alcinseon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, like Plato, had identified it with the brain. The influence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
ifi the background 


withstanding their monism, we find a certain lean- 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and soul. 
A characteristic utterance is that of Clean thes 
(Stoicor, Veter. Fr. i. fr. 529 [Arnim]), who speaks 
of man as a frail and lleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

Kaddntp Tpof/*i75 ical a‘ictna<r/xdTiiiU Kal ttj? oAAv;? toG aio/iaTOi 
cirt/xeAcmf, iriicpov Tivo^ rvpdyi'ov rponou «</)e<rTa)TO? vb»/ 

irpb? rjfiepav Sacr/xbi' aTrairoui^o^ Kal et /ultj irapexoipLeu uxrrc Aoveiv 
avrb Kal oAecc^cii/ Kal frepi/SoAAeii^ Kal rpt^eiv voaovi Kal OdvaTOV 
dntipyovvro^. 

The truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first half of the 1st cent. B.C.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85*). He holds that the body, that inutilis caro * et 
jiuidaf receptandis tantum cibis habiliSy is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-born soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul as 
far as possible from the body even in this life, to 
shun as the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body — this is the paramount task 
of mankind. The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of know’ led go posse.ssed by the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds an(l wins 
an ampler insight in dreams, w^hen the body lies 
asleep as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul of the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 
ultimate causes of all existence. On tne other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death long pursue 
a w’andering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. Bui the sours conflict with 
‘ this flesh ^ is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging eftbrt.f 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great effect upon Cicero, and wdth greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writings of 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistic theory of 
Posidonius, fiom w’hoin in fact he borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucilius : 

* Fateor insitani esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Fateor 
nos hums gerere tutelam. Non nego indulgendum illi : servi- 
endum nego. Multis enim serviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. B»c gerere nos 
debemus non tamciuam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquain non possimus sine corporc. Hums nos nimius amor 
timoribus inquietat, solhcitudinibus onerat, contumehis obicit. 
Honestum ei vile est, cui cor^ius nimis caruin est. Agatur eius 
diligentissime cura, ita tamcn, ut cum exiget ratio, cum digriitas, 
cum fldes, mittendum in ignes sit.’ Cf. Ep, 78. 10 ; 120. 14-18. 

There is something very peculiar in the deprecia- 
tion and contempt with wnich the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose view’s of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius. A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; irretrievably 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
I hindrance to our inde])eridence of tlie external ; it 
does not belong to us, but is an dXXSrptov, Man is 

* So Seneca {Ep. 92, 110) renders the (Ireek ordpf, a word 

which seems to have been applied to the body in a disparaging 
sense first of all by the Orphics (cf. ICmpodocles, frag. 126 . 
Wilamowitz on Euripid. HeixkL 1269). This usage is next 
found 8i>oradically among the Tragedians j also in Plato and 
PlatoniKing thinkers. . 

t Cicero. Tmc. Qucpsf i. 38. 44, 110, de Leg. i. 60, cU Dxv. i.. 
de Rep. vi. • Virgil, Aen. vi. 724 ff. (oii this see Norden); Seneca, 
Ep. 66. 16 ff. : 92. 110; 102. 23 ff., Q,u(Bst. Nat. i. Sf., iii. 18, 
aa Marc. 23 ff. , Galen, de Flac. U%pp. et Plat, v. 4481. (MuUar). 
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‘ a soul carrying a corpse/ To the wise man, 
indeed, his body is of no concern.* Above all, 
the l)ody is a pernifanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in the way of virtue, which is in 
reality the only good. Something more than the 
influence of Plato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his own decrepit frame 
m^ have ^iven some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of passionate scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal ^petite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
wdiether she then ‘is dispersed,* or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4fF.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 
general views regarding man, though he rejects the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death. 

(6) XcO’Pi/thagoreanism and Neo-Platonism . — 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to be seen in Neo-Pythagoreanism, which 
became widely dilluscd throughout the ancient 
world, especially in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (al>ove, p. 86) how 
in this school the Orphic-Pj^thagorean-Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evil, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, as regards Neo-Platonism (Plotinus), 
we w'ould refer the reader to the account given on 
former pages (86^ 87*^). merely supplementing it 
here with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from Enneadsy 47. 10 K : 

. . . Surrhv oZy rb ^ arvvapi0nx>vfi.evov tov BrjpCov ^ to 

virtp rouTO 19 ^ 17 - 9r}pCov Si (tMaOiv to o-ti/uLa* 6 6 ’ aySpuiiro^ 

aXAot b Ka0a^^ rovrov tov ap«Ta¥ ixutv tos iv voi^o’et, at S^ iv 
a.vTfi tH xoipiiopiiy^ ^yXV ‘^pviaat, ;(o>pt^o/uLci^ xat ;(u)pt<rTj7 ert 
iyravBa ovajj, k.t.A 4 

(7) Popular ideas, — Popular notions about the 
relations of l)ody and soul, and al)out the nature 
and functions of both — such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Homan society outside the influence of philosophy^ 
and theology — were practically identical with those 
of Homer, according to whoso simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit It was only in a later age that, 
among the Ilomans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being but a more subtle 
matter difTused through the body, and forming the 
incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious, — as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus, — had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon mediaeval, Christianity, and indeed its 
eflects persist even to the present aay. 

I^TBRATURB. — Fof 1 : Na^elsDRch, Uomer Theol. (Nurem- 
berg 1840) ; Siebeck, OtBch, d. Psychol, (Gotha, 1880), i. 15 IT. ; 
Zeller, Phil, d. Gritch, i.® (Leipzig, 1892) ; Rohde, (Frei- 

burg 1 . B., 1898), i.; GomperB, Gr, Denker^ (Leipzig, 1903) t. Iff. 

For a: Rohde, op. cU, ii. ; Gomperz, op. cit. i. 71 f., 103 f. ; 
ZeUcr, op. ext. i. 450ff., U. 1^(1889), ii. 2«(1879), iii. 24(1903); 
Windelband, Geseh. d, aUsn PhVos.^ (Munich, 1894), 164 ff., 
Gft$rh. d. Philos.^ (Tubingen, 1903) 121 f., 188, PlaUynS (Stutt- 
gart, 1905) 124 ff. ; Eucken, Lebensanschauungen d.grossen 
Denkei* (l>eipzig, 190^, 81 ff., 54 ; Heinze, XenoKraUt (Leipzig, 
1892), I50ff. ; Ritter- Preller, Hist Phil. (J^ok^ (Gotha, 1888), 
Siebeck, AristnUles (Stuttgart, 1899); Schmekel, Philos, d. 

* For the sake of one’s fellow-men, however, and on grounds 

of good taste, bodily cleanlinesa, in contrast to the slovenliness 
pf the Pynio, is urgently insisted upon (iv. 11. 9ff.)L 


mittl. Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 248, 276, 400 ff. ; Wendland, Die 
hellen.-roin. Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum u, 
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(I^ipzig, 1898) ; Kpictets Ilandbilchlein der Morale ed. W. Oapelle 
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W. Capelle. 

BODY (Hebrew). — To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. ‘ Man’s body was of the dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the principle of life within him ; 
but man himself was the single product or these two 
factors’ (F. C. Porter, ‘The Ye 9 er Kara’ in Yale 
Bihl, and Sem, Studies, 1901, pp. 91-156). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrine of the ‘ two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetser (nj«')> the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad in the body. 

‘ The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Rabbinic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ {ib,). 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways. ‘Three partners there are in the 
formation of man : God, father, mother ’ (Bab. 
Niddah, 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lcame : 

* A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
fine early figs. lie set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, “ I see some fine 
figs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get the fruit and 
eat it.** After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his figs. The lame man protested that he could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the master put the lame 
man on the blind man’s back and judged them together. So 
God brings the soul and casts it in the body [after death] and 
juc^es them together * (Sanh. 9la-b). 

Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence in later Jewish thought of the belief in 
1 the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an expression of the Divine wisdom. This finds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue in a 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body : 

‘Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast fonned man in wis<lom, and created In him many 
onfices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be opened, or one of those be 
closed, it would be impossible to exist and to stand before thee. 
Blessed art thou, O I^ord, who healcst all flesh and dost woo- 
drously’ (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic : Berak. 606 ). 

Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
bsean period, were strongly opposed to the (Jreek 
games and culture of the l>ody, and felt an especial 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci- 
ation of physical beauty, not only in women, 
but in men. The stature of Judas Maccaba3UB 
was glorified, and the beauty of various Rabbis is 
specially recorded (especially Jobanan b. Nappaba, 
Berak. 20a ; cf. Eiml G. llirsch’s remarks in JE 
ii, 617). In the mediaeval Heb. poetry (imitat- 
ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an application of sensuous phraseology to the 
mystic relations between man and God. 

The body was in the Rabbinic view originally a 
shapeless mass {golem) ; it was a-sexual, or ratner 
bi-sexual, and only later became difterentiated 
(see the early chapters of the MidrasliV Genesis 
Rahha). The niimDer of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blood-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adam’s dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe (Sank, 
38a), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The provision of food, drink, and attire was 
legarded as a religious duty (Maimonides, Mischne 
Tora, ‘ Dedth ’ v. ). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded ; and as part of the ‘ Law of Holiness,’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed. 
From the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 

C ':ists would avert their eyes from their own 
ies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been provided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the CTcat bulk of the early 
Rabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
priests or to Israelites about to participate in 
Temple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows (ib, ‘ Tumath Okhelim ’ xvi. 9) : 

* It is permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirites from becoming unclean by touching a dead body : 
hence it is inferred that everybody else may become unclean. 
And even the priests and Nazirites are only forbidden to become 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food’ (Montefiore, 
Hihbert Lectures, 1892, p. 476, note 4 ; Biichler, Der Oalilatscke 
'Amha'are^, chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under CIRCUMCISION. 

Literature. — Besides sources already noted, see L. Lbw, Die 
Lebensalter in der jud» Literatur^ 1876 ; M. Joseph, JudaUm 
as Creed and Life, 1903, p 364 ; art. * Body in Jewish Theology,* 
in JiJ? iii. 283. I. ABRAHAMS. 

BODY (Hindu).— The Sanskrit terms denoting 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages — a circumstance 
which renders it prouable that a certain knowledge 
of anatomy may have been part of the common 
heritage or Aryan nations. Their acquaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional knowledge. 
Thus, in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (x. 2) on flie 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec- 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a series of questions, such as these ; 

By whom wore fixed the two heels of man ? By whom was 
the fiesh constructed ? By whom the two ankle-bones ; by 
whom the slender digits ; by whom the apertures ; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle ? How did they (the 
devas, or gods) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above ? How many dUvas, and who among 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast ana 
the cartilages of the windpip i of man ? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts ; who, the shoulder-blades ? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head : the two ears, t'vo 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth ? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done so, ascended to heaven — 
who, of the many devas, was he ? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Narayana, the same to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on the sacrifice of 
man (iniritsasukta) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formulae, which occur in some of the earliest San- 
skrit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Narftyana. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upani^ads, we meet, in 


the Garbha (or Embryo) Upani^ad with an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
five elements — earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months ; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five ; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months ; the soul (jlva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 
person two boaies— an exterior or otoss body (sthula- 
sarira), and an interior or subtle body (suksma- 
inrlra, or lihga^arlra) — much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of mipation after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Vedanta system, this 
subtle body arises from the so-called upadhis (‘ con- 
ditions ’), and consists of the senses of the body 
(dehendriyas), both perceptive (buddhindriyas) and 
active (karmendriyas)^ and of mind (manas)^ 
intellect (buddhi), sensation {vedanu), implying 
beyond itself the vi^ayas, or objects required 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de- 
pendent on the vital spirit (mukhya prdtm), and 
on the HvG prdnaSf or specialized spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Sahkhya system, the subtle or inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings — hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its own peculiar element, the nose with the 
earth, the tongue with water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
particular, has been transmitted to us in three 
different systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yaj naval kya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researches 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human bones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items;— (1) 32 teeth (danta) ; (2) 32 sockets (ulu- 
khala) of the teeth ; (3) 20 nails (nakha) ; (4) 60 
phalanges [ahgull ) ; (5) 20 long bones ; (6) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels ; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs; (12) 2 knee-caps ; (13) 2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (16) 
2 hollow bones of the arms ; (16) 2 shoulder-blades ; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades ; (19) 1 pubic 
bone; (20) 45 back - bon es ; (21) 14 bones or the 
breast ; (22a) 24 ribs ; (226) 24 sockets of the ribs ; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 16 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (26) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin ; (27) 2 
basal tie-bones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones;— 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 bones in the adult human skeleton, 
which are distinguished by modem anatomy, is 
principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of bones, tlie Indian sa^es counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate l>ones. 
Allowing for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the tact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
bast, and every part of the l)ody examined, as it 
became <lis(doscd in the process of scrubbing. 

Besides the bones, there are 210 joints (.vanef/ii) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, ja\v, 
and veitebne are movable (chnJa) \ all the rest 
are immovable (sthira). There are 900 ligaments 
i.€, sinews and nerves; 500 muscles (pe.^l ) ; 
700 \eins (sirCt). Jh*sidcs tlie veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called dhamnyii and srotas^ all of 
which proceed from the navel, whicli resembles 
tlie root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six jirincipal 
limbs : the two arms, the two thighs, tlie head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the sjdeen, the two breast-glands, the 
bladtier, the smaller intestines, the larger and 
posser intestines, the adeps - bearing duct, etc. 
There are in the body 10 ailjalis (a certain mea'^ure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 anjalis of 
juice (rasa), 8 anjnli^ of blood, 7 (mjalis of stools, 
6 anjalis of jdilegm, 5 anjalis of bile, 4 anjalis of 
urine, 3 anjalis of adcjis, 2 anjalis of fat, 1 anjali 
of marrow, i ahjali of biain, ^ ahjali of the 
essence of phlegm, \ anjali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts {nmrmnn) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately descrilied. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their fceing 
wounded ; in others, the person when woundecl 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The .^even 
essential parts or elements of the body [dhatu) 
are; chyle or juice (rasa), blood (rakta), lle.sh 
(indyjisa), fat (wrdas), \Hme(nsfhi),mixvTO\\ (inajjd), 
and semen (.s//A‘m). Wlien there is inequality of 
proportions between these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction, ilence that has to lie regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the dimini.shed ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in liealth, food is prescril)ed in various 
forms, endued with proper attributes. The three 
humours of the body — air (^myu), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm are more important even than 

the .seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (dosn), air oi wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, which is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat ; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of four 
humours in the human body. Blood (rakta) is 


sometimes mentioned as a fourth humour in India, 
as it is in Western medicine. 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to be found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe con.sists of earth, 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Puru^a, or the male, is said 
to be made up of six ingredients : the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water ; the animal 
heat is heat ; the life-breaths are air ; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 

Litrraturb. — H oernle, Studies in the Medveine of Ancient 
India, part 1. ‘ Osteoloj^y,’ Oxford, 1907; Max MUller, The 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy , London, 1899 ; Wise, 
Comtneutary on the Hindu System of Medicine, Ijondon, 1860 : 
Sir Bharat Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan MedicaX 
Science, liondon, 1896; J. Jolly, ‘Medicin,* in vol. iii. of the 
Grand rise d. indo-ar, Pnilol. u Altertumskunde, Btrosaburp:, 
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Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1871 ff. ; idjnavalkya Smriti (Eng. tr. and 
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BODY AND MIND.— I. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. It has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, animal life and evolution, will be radi- 
cally ditterent according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot be dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difl'erence between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily ]>e 
incapable of scientific verification ; but it should 
be sucli as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gre.ss, of ethical ana religious life. 

2. Whether we are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem;— (1) That matter or lx)dy is the ‘leaU 
or ‘substantiar thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities — the solution of Material- 
ism. (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
'^nd that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for existence and quality — the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally real, and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal, as the two ‘ aspects,’ ‘ appear- 
ances,’ ‘ sides ’ of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘ Scientific Monism ’ 
or the riiilosophy of Identity. There are of course 
many shades of difl’erence and many overlappings 
ill the liifl’erent views that have actually been held. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given iirinciple is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is cKjar that 
‘my’ body is not the manifestation of ‘my’ mind, 
but is to a large extent at least independent of it ; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘my’ body 
— meaning the mind of which the body is a mani- 
festation, — as acting upon ‘iny* mind, and yet 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division, the lines crossing 
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the former ones : the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either (a) that of complete 
dependence^ os when the mind is regarded as the 
‘ secretion of the brain,’ or as an ^ epiphenornenon,’ 
a by-product of physical process; (b) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other ; 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the ‘ natural ’ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and perceptions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several forms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary liere to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial ; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a bv-result, an accidental 
acconii)animent, of material processes. Matter — 
the physical universe — is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction of mind to 
a secondary place is the first principle of Epistemo- 
logy* viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist- 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. Not only is it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind ; it is not even 
a possible tliought ; it is a form of words without 
meJining. (2) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparabihty of mind and 
matter ; they contain no common characteristic 
exce|)t that of change in time ; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa. Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wliolly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon the other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter ; if so, then the psychical must 
be a quality, or otlier determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
accepted disparity of bodily and mental processes.* 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘unity 
of consciousness ’ : no possible physical process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mental states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, ail perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a rdle can bo attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity A the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
atoms (or other elements) in endless fiux, and all 
unity or combination exists only (a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

♦ Dr. Ward and Professor Binet, from different points of view, 
have criticized the principle of the disparateness of mind and 
matter. See reference below. 


groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or (b) as a teleological conception in the mind of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not in 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind ; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
ettect of matter is self -contradictory. 

A. The doctrine of Psycho-physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, but in independence of each otlier ; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other ; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical moment whicli ‘ corresponds to it ’ 
— its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point. 
(a) To some every physical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certain 
specialized physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited, (b) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
— the sensations, feelings, etc. ; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, ‘meanings’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this side also, (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
ellecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5, A number of scientists and psycliologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodi, would limit the extent 
of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or wheie a certain 
complexity of organic structure — a central nervous 
system like that of man— has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Fechner, Spencer, Haeckel, Hoft- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wlierever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each ; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental ; the motion 
of tlie atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inne*”*’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘evglution* of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from the simplest ‘ feeling,’ the correlate of the atom- 
movement, to the liighest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a change of kind. 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other. 

6. There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity la the 
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pliyhical >L‘iios, where every event depemls upon a 
previous pliysical event out of w hich it arises ; on 
the mental side there is no such continuitj% but 
w liilo the psychical j)rocesses are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc., there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of unconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the grow'th of the higher brain centres, in the 
transitions from one line of thought to another — in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
betw een, or prior to, the conscious moinents. How% 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
bridged — throi^h what causal agency are tlie transi- 
tions made? Tnie answ’er mu^t be, cither through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or ‘ pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alternative will not readily l)e accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with tbe principle of parallelism. 
Wundt, on the other hand, although partial paral- 
lelism is put forward as a ‘woiking hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a wdiole, to 
postulate continuity l>et ween the successive states 
of the individual mind, to ]>ostulat«e sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
but even in the inorganic w'orld itself. It there is 
complete continuity on the one side, as Biology 
and (ieology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7. \Ve have seen that the question of cau^iality 
on the psychical side is also a subject of ditlerence 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and ellcct betw^een successive 
states of a material system, such as tlie Imdily 
organism is. Is the same true of the mental 
.serh»s ? It w'onld seem that it must be, if parallel- 
iNin IS to hold, but there are Iieavy penalties to face 
for tlie admis.sion. The chain of causes and efiects 
on the physical side is a ineclianical one, each 
link following its predc(*essor by a blind nece.<tsity 
which IS quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind (onnected w'ith the 
l>ody. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attaclied to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, tlien the time-order 
must be the same in l)oth ; therefore the mentxal 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul must also lie the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per arntra, if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has sjxintaneity and originality of action, free<loni 
to choose and to act according to norms or ide<alsof 
value, then the physical organism cannot be subject 
to the hli nd neccs.sity that science a.s.sume8. Its law's 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
tions bascnl on centuries of past experience may bfi 
suddenly disap|K)inted. In other words, either 
mental life is w holly determined by an influence 
w'hich governs it from the l^eginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth al>out the 
physical worbl is impossible. 

8. From this dilemma some have sought to e<<capc 
by denying that there is any causal link between 
mental states; there is ‘transversal’ cau.sation, 
from body to mind, as well as ‘ longitudinal ’ 
causation from body to bo<ly, but there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to bo<ly. In order to justify the very sub 
ordinate rble attributed to the mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 
perience of a uniform and invariable sequence 
between cause and effect, and that no such experi- 
ence i.s possible with regard to the sequence of 
bodily upon mental states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may bo said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of causality is to be found in 
our direct experience of mental activity, and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modern science) is that causation is spiritual or 
mental ; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modem theories 
of science seek to dispense altogether with the idea 
of causation. But (2) ‘ transverse’ causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent w ith parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9. Probably the most consistent fomi of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and tlie same reality. It is not alw'ays clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in his modern 
follow'ers, w hether by the one reality is meant an 
unknow'n x behind both body and mind, of wdiich 
they are the diverse ‘appearances’ or ‘manifes- 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same lieinp w'hich appears to xtself sa 
a conscious unity — a mind — appearing to others as 
an extended manifold — the l>ody. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to he 
given to mind. Thus the unknow n x becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our ‘ ow n ’ minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘ ow'n ’ boilies. But our cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and w e become aw'are of the 
bo<ly only in and through such a process ; the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the body ; 
the biMly is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The l>ody stands in a tw'o-fold relation to the mind ; 
(1) it is the object of know'ledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition^ apparently, of every case or 
instance of know ing, or of any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical w'orld — say the flight of a bird tliroujjli 
the air— and it has (6) a physiological process in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of tlio two is 
the mental process ‘identical’? If with the brain 
process, then the possibility of know'le<ige remains 
wholly unaccountable. I'he ‘ knowing* of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to w'hich 
no pliysical parallel can be given, and therefore 
mind has a much wider reacli than l)o<ly. It has 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the nerceivecl object, in this case 
the flight of the bird. Scliuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object and brain process with 
the mental process in an ingenious way : ‘ I see, 
liecause my eye sees, or Ixjcauso I am tliis seeing 
eye, so my motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am this motor nerve* (Das Grand- 
problem der Psychologies p. 60 ). That is, Ixith 
sensation and volition, being mental, are also 
bodily processes, the Kgo or mind being identical 
with the IxKly. I am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thing 
as the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how- 
ever healthy the eye itself remains ; and, again, 
what I see almost always dilFers widely fijrim the 
picture in the retina or in Iwth rctin®. ft is not 
the eye, but eye plus optic; fibres plus optical brain 
centre, that is the ‘organ’ of signt. Now, what- 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none betw'cen 
the brain procr*88 and the seen object ; hence the 
dualism lietween physical object of knowledge and 
physical hems of knowledge re-emerges; a mind 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs/ 

10. Parallelism leads almost of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. The ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neitlier the bodv 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself ; each 
consists of an aggre^'ate of cells, molecules, at<>ins 
or other elements. Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual mind claims for itself ; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. Put psychological 
atomism — ‘psychology without a subject’ — and 
jKsychologicai meciianism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness apjiears neither as a sum nor as a series 
of st.ates (cf. James, Principles of Psychol, i. 15911*.; 
and JiOtze, Microcosmus^ i. 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sum or series — a unity also which is in 
each of the ])arts, and without which none of tlie 
j>arts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 
J’. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hume). 
It is not necessary to go back to tlie old view of 
the Ego as tlie snurr(\ tlie principle or cause, of Us 
own states : but even as tlie subject of experience^ 
eveiy conscious mind is something more than any 
or all of the ‘ states’ or ‘ processes’ of which it is 
conscious. In particular, tiie advance from ‘ lower’ 
to ‘higher’ mental achievements, from simple to 
more <*omplex mental lif(‘, as from sensation to per- 
ception and from perception to thought, is possible 
only on the assumption of a directive activity of 
tlie mind, an activity which cannot pos.sibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or simple 
pr(>c(*sscs them.selves, out of which the higher forms 
are derived. 

11. 'I’lie <‘hief advantage of Parallelism a.s a 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same as that of the 
‘Twofold Truth’ of an earlier pliilosojihy ; it 
enables its adherents to side witli tlie materialists 
fiom one point of view, with the sjuritualists 
from another. Both system'^, it is lield, may be 
true ; each at least may present one aspect or the 
‘ ultimate ’ or ‘ absolute’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions — the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment — are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each pha.se succeeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute ; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
develojniient possible, and that is the development 
wdiich actually occurs. An action — a form of 
behaviour — is explained only in terms of pliysio- 
logical, that is, ultimately, physical and chemical 
jirocesses. Design, selection, clioice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the w’orld’s activity— /ro?n 
this ptnnt of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity ; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
jmlgment, feeling and will : the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its owm ends, its own life. 
To the Caesar of science are rendered the things 
which are Ciesar’s — the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the wdiole life of tlie universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes; 
and toliod the things that are (bid's — the spiritual 
life w’ith its struggles and falls, its ideals and 
its redemptions. The n nest ion is not, how ever, 
wdiether there is any aiivantage in this theory; 
there certainly would be, if it were true : but is it 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
witliout any meaning behind them, when we speak 
of tlie saint reality os being at once determined 
from without, and self-determining? A man has 


an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work ; he ‘decides^ for 
the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s ‘ choice ’ and action 
are really determined by his structure, as it 
has come to be through physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is tree, is an exfiression 
of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
is attracted ; but it has no meaning w hatever to 
say that it is both determined and free. Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bo<iily action, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other ; if a physical process c is a 
necessary sequent of a and h, then its correspond- 
ing mental process C must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and but also 
of the physical series a b. 

The use of the term ‘ apiiearances ’ or ‘aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or aiipearaiices presupfiose 
an observer; who is the observer in tlie case of 
lM)dy and mind? He mu.st be some lieing who is 
neitlier mind nor body ; yet, as a knowing being, 
he must lie mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point ; mind has priority over body ; body 
is the appearance of mina. This, however, is not 
parallel ibiii. 

12. The alternative Ls interncti(m—{\\Q assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
b<j<ly. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
both of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any kind takes jdace from the 
mental upon the physical wTirld, or vice versuy then 
the principle of con^-ervation of energy cannot 
l>e maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in efiecting a 
sensation, or acMcd to the brain in a volition, may 
he measured. Somt energy must presumably l>e 
lost, however, wdnm a physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression : there cannot 
remain the same (Uiantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to be diflerent, 
according as there has or has not intervened a 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according to 
its intensity, i.e. according to the force with wdiich 
it acts upon the nerve-centres ; in the case of 
subliminal stimuli w^e can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sutlicient to etlect the 
change in consciousness. The princijile of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos.^ p. 483)— (r/) that the total amount of 
energy in the physical universe remains always 
the same, and (b) that, when work is done by any 
physical system, the amount of energy lost must 
be fully compensated for (however different the 
form it takas— heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the w^ork. The second part of the principle 
may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and IxHly. The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not he ailinitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facta of that science. It 
haa been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). Put in matters of energy and force the 
two things, quantity and direction, cannot be 
separated from each other. Again, (/3) the balance 
may always be maintained between the amount 
taken awa> and the amount added in the various 
operations l>etween mind and l^y. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre - esUiblisheti harmony. The only 
ilefoiice j)ossihle is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
I'lie principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic worla, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in (question) for 
these only; not \ciitied at all for organic processes, 
such as gioNNth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which wo ascribe to mental 
inlliiencc. It has also been suggested (by Stumpf, 
for example, and from another standpoint oy 
Feclmer) that we may regard mental activity as 
it^lf a form of energy-, that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous .sy.sU*m is trans- 
formed ink) an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vuc rersa. What >\e call mental energy 
cerkiinly increases witli physical health, and 
especially with the liealtli of the brain; it 
decrejises with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term ‘energy’ in the two eases is really being 
Used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equnalence between the tw^o kinds.* 

(‘2) It may be said that the action of body 
ujHjn niiiid IS inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
iKKly upon l>ody, or (h) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we lia\e from external, the second from 
internal perception Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposeil of the >iew that we ever directly 
expeiieiice tlie action of body upon body; and 
Hume also (juestioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental actis ity. Causality may lie a pre- 
supposition of ex|)enence ; it is certainly not given 
in experience. On the other hand, the ‘uniform 
succession’ which we legard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently iKitwcen mental and bodily proce.sses 
than ]>ct\\een mental and mental, or l)etw'een 
Inxlily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two boilies upon 
each other a.s in the action of the mind uponflie 
body ; if it Ls a ‘ fundamental principle ’ of thought, 
it may l>e applied in the latter eiuse with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how', it may he said, is mind to set 
alxint its action u.\H)n bcnly. A ‘ voluntary’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, m certain brain cells, and 
proceeds out N\ a rd <5 to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the pU'^li must l>e 
given, or the spark applied. How is it done' 
Here the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself witli great, and for many, it 
apjiears, with overw’Iielming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prelnui^ihle than that Ixxly should ‘correspond’ 
to mind, whatever may Ije taken a.s the meaning 
of that niysUTious word ; not more ho than that 
one reality should apjiear a,s two totally disparate 
eutitie-^, as Monism assume.^. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, j>erhaps, 
inexpliwihle fact of cxjienence ; and for infraction, 
this local action of mind n]K>n Ixxiy, with the 
converse qualitative action of Ixxly upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve piocess 
givc.s rise to a sensation of re<l, while another, 
difrereiitly l<x3a]ized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or (if hitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ultirnafly’ prove to Ije mind, and 
yet the relation hetw'cen a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind lie one of intera(*tion. A system of this 

* On ilif v^holo question of the validity of the principle of 
Corwon ation of arul of itii lM;arinK^ on the prohlern of 

Mental CaiiMilitv, see Ward’s N<UHrali$m and AgnoHicutm, 
especiall} Lect. vi. 


nature is contained in Professor Basse’s critical 
and thorough study of the suhieet. We have 
seen that our own and all other liodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or possible sensation, per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘ merely * our 
individual or subjective impressions. We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which w^e only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from oiir own, are apjiearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities — realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that these realities difler widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are cajiable ; that they afl’ect oi 
influeiK'e us only through that entity or system 
of entities which appeals to us as ‘our’ body, and 
that they in turn are intluenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘oiitei aspect’ of our mind, 
hut is relatively indejiendent of it, being the 
‘manifestation’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is hound 
up with that of the lK)dy, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What w'e may regaid as in 
a special sense the grow ing-|H)int of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large jiart determined 
by the actions of our mind, by which it becomes 
a more and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It may 1x3 held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue — failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the muuVs heing~is defect not of the 
player, hut of tlie instrument on wdiicli he plays, 
anil through which alone his genius can lind htting 
expression. See BuAiN AND MINI), Mind, Soul. 
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BOEHME. — I. Life . — Jacob Boehmo ^Home- 
times spelt Behmen), called the ‘I’eutonic Theo- 
Hoplier,’ was horn in Novemlier 1575, in the village 
of Old Seidenhurg, near (Jorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
w hich in his time HeernH to have belonged to Bo- 
hemia, though in 1635 it was trariKferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of w liich woh Boehme's protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehmo 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledj^e 
of the Scriptures. The only education he got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age ho was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable ex[)erionce. Having climl)ed (says 
Martensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
‘Land’s Crown,’ he saw ‘a vaulted entrance com- 
posed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
When he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel filled with money. lie ^yas 
seized with an inward panic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in .alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, accom- 
panied by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
tiad vani^'lied.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemakei in 
Gdrlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop during his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive judce ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, ‘ Ja(*ob, come forth !’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him ; W’hcn the stranger, fixing on him a 
penetrative gaze, said, ‘Jacob, tliou art yet little, 
out thou shalt bo<‘ome great, and tlie world shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be i)ious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and ])ersecution ; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
arkl profane language of his mates in the shop, 
he felt obliged to reprove them, whereupon his 
master turned him out, saying he would have no 
‘ hou'^e-preachei ’ to stir u[> strife. Jacob now 
entere<l upon his Wa^idcrjahr, In the course of his 
travels he discovere<l into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how' fierce 
and uncharitebie were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Ihibcl, and he has much to say 
about this Babel in his w ritings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gorlitz, and in 1599 married tlie daughter of a 
tradesman, wdth w hom he lived hapj)ilv for twenty 
years, and by whom he lijul four clnfdren. Now 
further visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye cauglit the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw’ him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inw ard properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of lii.s ideas that the 
quality of everything is expre.'^sod by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such as have eyes to see. Ten years later, he had 
another ‘opening’ which w'ent much further, and 
show'ed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward imjiul.se to wiitc down what had thus 
l>een revealed, not for publication— for he felt 
himself too simj)le to teach others — but (as be 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, ho might have 
a roeonl of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now’ wrote wa.s the 
Aurotfi, or ^forning Rrffvms, and w’a.s the cau.se 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered liis life. The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Kndern, who had called on him. lieing greatly 
pleased with it, the nohleman begged )>ermi8sion 
to borrow it for a short time, and then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Prirnarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on ‘ False 
Prophets.’ Boehme, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boefime’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment wfis passed, 
ami no time was allowed him to wind up his atlairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, ‘ Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some difler- 
ence of statement as to what happened after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him, and told him he might continue 
to live in Gorlitz if he w'ould give up w riting books 
and stick to his trade. This he undertook to do, 
and for five years abstained from writing, though 
much troubled in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the end of 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he again began to w’rite, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
oflered to revoke the sentence of banishment, but 
implored him — for the sake of the peace of the 
town — to remove aw ay of his own accord, and that 
he did this. 

It is certain that, wdien banished finally, he w ent, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ouglit to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
pro<iuced a striking^ eflect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘ I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this m«an.’ Another replied, 
‘ Ilow’ can we judge w hat w e have not iinderst-ood ? ’ 
He seeni'^ to have returned to Gorlitz, after this 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothint^. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew’ to him many leiirned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever w hich developed into 
ga.stric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be earned back to Gorlitz. Here he 
was attended by bis old frieini. Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asketl for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, but the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refu.scd to admini.ster it 
unless Boehme would subscril>e tlie Lutheran Con- 
fes.sion of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 1624, he called his .son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether lie hoard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him oj>en 
the iloor, w’hen he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, l)eing told it was after tw’o o’clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet : three hours hence is 
my time.* At six in the morning lie baxle them all 
farewell ; and saying, ‘ Now I go hence to Para- 
dise,’ he quietly departed. 

II. BoKiiMk's SvsTKM.—i. His doctrine of 
orig^ins. — Boehme's system goe.s back to the 
Iwginning, to the time when the Di\ine Being 
first priK'oeded to manifestation. To attempt te 
gt> l)eiiiiid this, he says [ J'/nre Pnnnohs, xiv. 84), 
eoiifuM^s tlie mind. He also says iih. v. 19) that 
the ougin of things ought not to be inquired into 
at all : yet since sin Inrs now' arisen, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we 
know' how’ sin arose, or we eannot know’ the remoily 
for it. And we cannot know’ how sin arose without 
oj[>ening the mystery of the proces.s to inanife^ta- 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Will, and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Prineinles — darkness and wrath of the 
first, and liujht and love of the second — arose, and 
this present world of the third rrinoij)le which 
stands l)et^\een the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this mystery is ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of t lie Holy 
Spirit ; but as we are (in our deepest spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate 
so far ; for every spirit can see back into ‘ its own 
Mother,* but no further (ib, ii. 1). 

Of the state before manifestation, all we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘God ’) was in a state which Boehme calls the 
‘ Still Rest.* In Him was active one only Will, 
which, beinj( one, did nothing but only Hk, in one 
state and without any happening. All that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to be described was in Him in a state 
inclioate and purely subjective. There was yet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
leilge, and find the highest ilelight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Gooilm^ss. All wa.s yet 
pure iHitentiality ; all were in Him as undifierenti- 
ated elements in the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One Will, and there was no existence. 

It is rlcAF that such a statement as the abo\e is derived as an 
impression from abstract considerations (arisin>: in the nature 
of the oaso) aH the> must appear to our inj^hest mctapli,\8ioal 
j>ercoption. Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 
IS a full and complete account of mo stiuiendous and mysterious 
a matter, but only that it is the best can yet see. To him it 
was prolKibly presente<i in mystic Msion ; but we, lacking this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot re^ly be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and speak in terms of 
time and sjwice . and in God these are not Boehme saw' this 
fact clearly, and often warns us that, though he is compelled 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
scendent Fact IS otherwise If we think at all, we must think 
in those tenns , ami tliere is no harm in so doing so long as 
we bear in mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
appreheiuie<i, and m.%er in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Then tore, while we ha\e to sjieak of a tune before 
manifestation, we must rememl>€r that this is only by a logical 
necessity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact '4 

When inanife-station was to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, wa.s that a s^'cond and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
Ijecaiise out of a one Will no ‘ nianifoldno.ss ’ can 
come, no contUct or strife or dramatic intere.st. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate result of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot be known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
appreciate only through experience of a contrary, 
and (iod has ma^^e us thus, the presumntion may 
ver}’ well l»e that there is something in Him which 
answers (though in a far-off and exalted way) to 
this law" of our minds to w'hich we know no 
excejition. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
7}ess.* This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to hickU- 
fication— a strongly conservative principle. The 
se<;ond Will must produce the contrary of the 
first—darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Sniritually it is the power of self- 
centrwlness, self-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 
* One of the difflcultie* in following Boehme arisee from the 
fact that, in different paasagee, he calls these Forms of Nature 
by rent names, according to different points of view. Tluis 
he sometimes call* the first a hard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first attracts so hard 
lUelf to itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract 
IMf to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will toon become 
Clear upon patient study 


rc.Miisia conviction of sin, submission to the will of 
God, and love of the brethren. 

Immediately on the arising of this Form, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn back 
again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im- 
possible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 
Nature, Attraction. It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new" com lunations, and will 
let nothing alone — the jirinciple of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into ceaseless activity, whereby w'e enter into ex- 
periences, and so (in the end) w"ork out our reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Out of the contUct of the first tw’o Forms arises 
the third, Bitterness. It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if w"e call them (in 
modern terminology) Homogeneity , Heterogeneity^ 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of dissatisfaction which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our ow"n sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fouith Form, Fire. At this point, 
the operation lieirig carried on readies the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own w"ill and choice. At this point also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is w ithin the pow-er of the consciousness to decide 
w hich of the tw"o it w ill take. The Fire at first is a 
cold, dark fire w"liidi can hum and hurt, hut cannot 
purify — like an iron heated to just liclow redness. 
As it burns and the Strain increases, it grow's in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating power, and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the light of the e.xternal man, and the 
light is the quality of the self-conscionsness, w"hich 
in thi.s case is full of greed, W'rath, and piide. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow" of the Fire grow’s stronger and 
stron<jer, until it passes into the fifth Form, Light. 
This is the true Ilivine Light, and ‘makes mani- 
fest’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks dow n from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant w'armth, 
giving all its jKiwer to the Light. Thereupon the 
tirst three Forms also change their character and 
liecome gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
as though in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great w"ork, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express thiMnselves 
as they are in themselves (in own self-will) without 
regard to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modem terms) would be 
called the pa.s.sing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
conscioiLsness ; w hen, insteml of thinking of the 
universe as made for our self, we think of our self 
as made for the universe. Thus w e rise to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil- 
ment of our own small wishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound. 
The quality — first fixed towards goml by the arising 
of the Light — now begins to express itself to per- 
ception. The manifold ways in wliich this ex- 
pression is effected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and so 
on — are what he means by Hound. ^ 

The seventh and last Form of Nature he calls 
Figure. Here the whole ‘ thing,* thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its full and i)erfoct ex- 
prefwion, and a mansion of the six Fonns. Hence, 
os the evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
arise all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with the ‘signature* of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its figure repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which they form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 
great choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 
be the fire of ‘self,* which consumes, or the fire of 
‘ love,* which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehine, that 
the first three Forms shall bo there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
be known or manifested as that their essential 
‘ own self quality ’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifest ea. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘ force,’ it 
ceases to be Love ; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only | 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, l)eing shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strengtii. 

Nevertheless, it is in tlie power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne-Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self-surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God, which alone could re-kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone ho is capable of finding joy. He is 
now Go<l manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of those Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three : two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
anu operative in giving Quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Preseat World — which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil ; the 
second is all good ; the third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two etenial 
Principles seek to press into him ; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2. Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall.— Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imamnation defines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 
If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven. For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man Uy alter his 
imagination ; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. He simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contains a remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, the Light) is never angry and never 
punishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
looks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and guidance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself ; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and Ilis guidance for re\enge. All the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
>\Tath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Principle the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, »y*the Father should (by a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) be 
known as wrathful, anCTy, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exists. He must speak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true ( t)ecause Divinely illuminated) 
imagination. He is all Love and Gooilness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
knoxon^ and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality ; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrongly 
pictured, and what he imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be i>ossible ; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imngination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘ God cannot look ui)on sin,’ 
the expression is more profounilly true than we 
suspect. He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself has made, but as the imagination of the 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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as the false iinaf^ination pictures it, and the thin^ 
pictured exists nowhere save in the false imagina- 
tion. That gives it reality to the man whose 
imagination it is, but cannot make it actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
imagination may be, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehme because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem would be 
solved, for sin would tlien be but as a passing 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehme lays down this clear principle (Myst, 
Mag, I. vi. 12 ), ‘that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must be a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light ; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in the One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be explored ? Here again Boehme oilers us a key. 

* The outward spirit and body was unto the inward as a Wonaer 
of Divine manifestation, acoordmgf to the t^re-dark and Lipfht 
world, a mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
God, and the inward was given to it for a ruler and guide. As 
God plays \Mth the tune of this outward world, so likewise the 
inward. Divine man should play with the outward in the mani- 
feste<l wonders of Oo<i in this world, and open the Divine 
wisdom in all creatures, each according to his property ; so 
likewise in the earth, in stones and metals, in which also there 
is a twofold Essence, viz one from the original of the Kire dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light w’orld. All 
this was given him for his play ’ (Myst, Mag. i. xvi. ^11). 

Through tlie clumsy (and, to some, repellent) 
wording,* it is not hard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first or second or third predominates — which 
is possible in an infinitely varying series of grades 
or degrees— so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into — by a will so set in the Will of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or kmne — with perfect safety 
and propriety. We should ploy with them, & 
little children play at ‘shop,’ without ever dream 
ing of making it the serious business of the whole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where the 
will is so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from tins to tasting and proving ; 
80 that the nii^ht of the Fire-world gains a hold, 
and moves the rieing to put his whole imagination 
into this ‘ play,’ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life, and becomes 
its one desire. Then the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual perception closes, and the 
l)eing lives henceforth in the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other. 

The consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should lie to the lower creatures what 
God should be to him. Over him Go<l should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multi pi ieity of the external expressions of the 
Divine propertie.s, one Will should be dominant— 
the wdll of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would })e (virtually) All in All. All 
the creation would then in true harmony and 
tem[>erature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The elements hence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
HjteculatKm (in the ohl sense of ‘looking into’), 
but never as an actualization. Such was the first 

* Boehme wan an iineflucated man. and often bemoans the 
fact, »a>inK that he c^,uld have expressed himself better hail he 
been better edu* atod 


world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 

Adam’s fall. 

The outer process whereby the Fall was effected 
was, as the lirst and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, who was pleased with the might of the 
I Fire in the fourth Form, and rejected the meek- 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otherwise have qualified the might. Secondly 
and directly, it was the act of our first parents in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Only a hasty, fifeneral sketch of Boehme’s teachingr as to this 
can be pven hero. Adam was created out of the two Principles 
—he had an external out of the Ens of the Fire-source, and an 
internal from the Ens of the Lig^ht-source. The former is the 
masculine element^ the latter the feminine. The two sex- 
elements were united in one form, which was that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fall had a preparation and a culmina- 
tion. The preparation was that the oi-une being, Adam, felt 
'alone.’ He should have ' propajj^ated magically Hhrou^h the 
union of the two elements in himself, for he was a two-in-one 
{i.e. both *hini’ and 'them,’ as he is called in Gn 1^. He 
would thus have ‘ multiplied * and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true 'help meet for him* 
was in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that he might become 
conscious of it. But this could not be done in the true, Divine 
imag^ination which was in full rapport with the transcendent 
Fact. He is therefore caused to fall into a ' deep sleep,* and in 
this lower parade of imap^nation finds the internal externalized. 
They are still in Paradise, but now in danger , and are warned 
of it. They are not to inquire into the nature of good and 
evil ; for now, their imagination being in a dewee false, they 
are likely to wish to do more than speculate ; thev may want 
to know. God alone may know goo<l and evil (see dn 3^. 
Thus the Tree of Life to the bi-une Adam becomes the Tree of 
Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
was that they should desire after a good which the^^ could 
understand from and in themselves and not from and in God, 
a pleasure which in this same way they could feel to be such, 
and a wisdom which would make them not submissive to the 
One Will but possessed of a will of their own, and an imagination 
arising from the sight of their own ej es. This false imagina- 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they had hoped. 
The Divine perception went into a hiddenness and virtuallpr 
died in them ; and as thev bad known themselves only in this 
imagination, they virtually died and arose to newness of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The 1 kx 1 > of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it had not done so before in 
the falling into a deep sleep), and they have now a hodv of four 
elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science tells us) ‘ none 
for bone, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve * like the 
l>easte that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
nature. The Divine element, which before had budded through 
the earth and produced fruits wholly good, now withdraws into 
the hiddenness, and the earth bears ‘thorns and thistles,* and 
only such grains and fruits as contain— with the good of nutri- 
ment for the animal body — the evil which through digestion 
and excretion has to be separated and cast out, the like of 
w'hich could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself in certain plants, and a fierce and savage nature in some 
of the animals. Thus the Fall of man infected the whole 
' dominion ’ he should have ruled as God’s vicegerent ; so that 
now 'the whole creation p'oaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,’ in an own self-will which manifests as it will, and 
not in submission to the will of God. 

3. Doctrine of Regeneration. --St. Paul declares 
that the creation wa.s thus subjected to ‘ vanity ’ 
in hope that it should ‘be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the lil>erty of the glory 
of the children of God’ (Ro 8^^). Lucifer’s fall 
was beyond remedy, says Boehme ; Adam’s was 
not. Lucifer imagined into the firfit Principle 
(which is eternal) ; Adam only into the third. He 
desired to know good and evil ; Lucifer had said, 

‘ Evil, he thou my good.’ Thus Adam introduced 
into his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
entirely obliterate, hut only obscured, the true, 
so that he yet can know evil as evil ; while Lucifer 
knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
the entire ability to know good, hut only to the 
true. Divine perception which knows only good. 
But though he died to this, it did not die Ipj him : 
it went into a hiddenness, hut is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
completely unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not in him at all. His state is rather a logical 
than an absolute death ; it is practically absolute 
as far as his conscionsness goes, hut his conscious- 
ness does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can onlv be through 
that whereby we come to this life — a birth ; there- 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodeiiius) ‘ye must bo 
born anew ’ (5et u/Acts ycuvrjOrjvaL AvcoBev). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to ‘ re-tincture ’ the disappeared 
Divine nature that stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the true imagination into the false, and showed it 
to us visibly in His life and character ; whereby 
we may catch the idea that ours is not the true, 
and so come to desire the true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the true, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon we must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true ; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘self’ and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled — not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
wards — availed to preserve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu- 
ally abandoning him. It remained hidden and 
uncognized, Vnit it was there ; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was born of a pure Virgin. The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is from tlie Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source ; so the special nature of 
the Fire — a liard-set selfliood — is less present in 
the female than in the male (Myst. Mag. I. xxiii. 
43). Thus our Lord was born, not of ‘bloods’ 
(i.e. a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit ; and 
thus must we again be ‘ l>orn anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fast, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked ‘good for food’) ; 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worship 
(though it seemed ‘ pleasant to the eyes ’) ; refused 
to act from the outer wisdom of the serpent 
(though it w'oiild have piven Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gained the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we must enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the llesli, and the Devil; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Through His power we can 
now put the self-will again into the hiddenness, 
and so bring out of the liiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus we 
regain what Adam lost — the high glory of being 
so one with (iod that He dwells in us as our w ill, 
and what He wills seems to be wdiat we wdll. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘what is right in their own eyes,’ and all 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The w'orld is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ‘out of joint’; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea of freedom, 
the glamour of which seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible l)ondage than ‘ His service,’ which 
alone is ‘])erfect freedom.’ 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Chnnt’s Testaments,* Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inw^ard in 
the outw^ard element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
feeds, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Bure Element 


lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, fifst through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticetf, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosophy. His termin- 
ology constitutes the greatest ditticulty in under- 
standing him. Many of his learned friends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them induced 
him to read the works of Paracelsus. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constcantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw in them a meaning beyond 
the outward, and no one will catch his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under- 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum Opus 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘ maximum 
opus ’ of regeneration. The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfect stands for the trans- 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man was originally 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process through solution, purification, and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplifies the spiritual 
process, through putting the false imagination to 
death, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘new man.’ 

III. Boehme's importance and influence. 

— The philosophical value of Boehme lies in his sug- 
gestion that in all ‘things’ as cognized by human 
apprehension there must exist a hidden and a mani- 
fested element. If both are explored, they can 
appear only as absolute contraries, evil and good. 
Yet what is required is not to annihilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might wdiich would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves). What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destruction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two as shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis ; and absolutely on all 
fours with this is Professor G. Boole’s formula 
(Laws of TJiought), ‘ Universe of thought equals 
Unity,’ most graphically represented by his sug- 
gested expression, x -f not x = 1. 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
tiue regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who wdll fail to understand his cosmology 
will find him lucid and most helpful here. 

In England, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, 
William lllake, and others have been students of 
Boehme ; in France, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin ; 
in Germany, Hegel, Schelliiig, Schopenhauer, J. G. 
Gichtel, and many others. 

Literature. —The princi^wil edition in English of Boehme's 
works is a translation in 4 large quarto vofs., of dates 1763, 
1763, 1772, 1781. The chief works are : The Aurora, or Morning 
Redness (1612). The Three Pm^ples of the Divine Essence 
(1619), The Threefold Life of Man (1620), Ansicer to Forty 
Questions concerning the Soul (1620), Signatura Rerum (1621), 
Mysterium Magnum (1623). Of these the last is, i>erha^>8, the 
most important. There are a number of shorter writings, 
e.g. Apologies and Epistles. Of e<iition8 of Boehme’s works iii 
the onginal, the first issued is said to have been by the son of 
his old opi>onent Richter, in S \ol3. A more complete edition 
was published in 1676, and another by J. O. Gichtel, in 10 vols., 
in 1682. Jacob Boehmes sammthche Werke, herausgegeben vmi 
K. W. Scbiebler, 6 vols.. was issueii at Leipzig m 1831-46, and 
another cniition in 7 xols. in lS4tl-47. Of importance are also 
Hamberger’s Die Lehre des deutschen Pnilosophen Jaoob 
Bohmen (Munich, 1844); Claassen s t/aAo6 Bohme, se»n Leb<n\ 
und seme theosophische Weike (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1883-86). 
A new edition of Boehme's works, ed. C. J. Barker, has begun 
to appear (Ion<lon, 19c9) 

Of motlern works on lk>ehine*a system may be noted : F. C 
Baur, * Zur Gcsch. der prot. MysUk,* in Theol. Jahrbb. 1848 
49; Pelp, Jakob Boehme (Leipzig, 1860); von Harless, Jakob 
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Boehm$ und die AlchymUten (Berlin, 1870); Martensen, 
J, Boeh)ne : Theosophisehs Studien (1882) ; Fuchs, ‘ Beitrage 
lu einer richtigen Wurdiguiig J. B.’s,* in Beweia deg Glanbena 
(1883); Schonw^der, Lebem^beachreibuyig Jakob Bohtne, 
Berlitz, 1897), A. J. Penny, Introd. to the Sixuiy of J. B.*8 
Writings (New York, 1901); A. Whyte, Jacob liehtnen: An 
Appreciation (Eilinburgh, 1896) ; * Excerpts from Bochrne,* with 
interpretative comments, in the present writer’s magazine, 2^?ie 
Seeker, passim (London). G. W, AlLEN. 

BOGOMILS.— The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistic heretics whose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Paulicians and Jluchites or 
Messalians (q,v,). Mainly to the former may be 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries— exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesojiotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flourished most among the people or Slavic race, 
particularly the Bulgarians. Ifere they passed 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange,^ — whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called liogomils in the beginning of the 12th 
cent., if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog milui^ ‘Lord, have mercy.’ ^ A more 
likely explanation derives it from Boqumil, ‘Be- 
loved of God,* in which case it may be taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘Friends of God* (q^v,) in Germany.* 
But not less probable is its derivation from a 
personal name. Two early Bulgaiian MSS have 
been discovered wliich are confirmatory of each 
other in the common point that a ‘ pope’ Bogomile 
was the first to promulgate the ‘lieresy* in the 
vulgar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emeigence of the movement to the 
middle of the loth century.^ 

Euthymius Zigalienus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomi^re. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work llavoTrXia Aoy/jiaTiK'/i^ which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty-four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus ; and a story told® by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to Constanti- 
nople, induced him, under an affectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines ; meanwhile a stenograjiher, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took down a verbatim 
report of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 

1 For a good analysis of the elements, traditional and original, 
which made up the av stem, see article by Zockler on ‘Die 
Neu-Mamchaer,' in PJIE^^ and Karl Muller of Giessen’s review 
of Dolhnger’s Beitrage zur Sectengeschichte des Mittelalters in 
ThLZ{\m}\ No. 14 

3 This 18 the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thvmius Zigabenus (titulus xxvii. of his Ilai/oirAia SoyixariKij). 

^•Zockler favours this, and sajg it is thus a ‘ wohl Spe/.ial- 
bereichnungder Perfccti der Secte, die sich wohl gern “ Freunde 
Oottes” (de6</)tAoi.) naiinten.* With this, too, would agree their 
own self -description as Xpumai^i, XpiorroTroAlrou (Euthymius 
Zigabenus, contra Phundaqiatas (in Migne, PQ cxxxi. <^1. 48); 
Anna Comnena, Alexias^ lib. xv. [ib. vol. cxxxi. col. 1177]). 

4 See ‘ L’h^r^ie des Bogomiles en Bosnie et en Bulgaria au 
moyen &ge,' in liemu des (Questions hxstoriques (1870), essay by 
Fjouis Leger, pp. 479-617. BogomUe»Theophilu8, and was 
(thinks M. Leger) the ‘pope’s* second (assumed), name, his first 
f>erhap8 being Jeremiah. They were also spoken of as 
Fundaitae (<^w6a^rai), t e. purse-bearers, trom funda^ ‘purse’ 
or ‘ bag,’ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 
way from place to place like the Friars (see Euthymius Zigabenus, 
c. Phundamntas (in /’(?, vol. cxxxi. col. 47^ 

6 /v;, \(,i exxx 

® Anna Comnena, lib. xv. f 487 {PG^ vol. cxxxi.). 


Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius (PG^ vol. exxx.) under 62 heads, of 
which the main are as follows : — 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, but accepted as canonical the Psalms 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gosjiels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse,^ assigning a peculiar 
sacredness and autiiority to the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘ Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.* 

(2) While accepting the Gospel-liistory, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense — Christ’s 
history, e.^., was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts— and they held, moreover, tliat 
its meaning had been falsitied by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier.* Nor would they have anything to do 
with the ‘grammarians,* whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

(3) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names — Fatlier, Son, 
and Holy Spirit— apply to the Father ; and that in 
the end, wdien Sou and Spirit have done their 
work, they will flow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (cIis yipovra fiadvyiveLov)^ the Son as an adol- 
escent youth (u)s vTTTjrrjTrjtf AuSpa), and the Spirit as 
a beanlless youth (ois XeioTcpbawirov veavlav),^ 

(4) God’s lirst-born son w’as Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father's universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 
pride, however, ho souglit to set up an Em))ire of 
liis own, and drew after him a gieat company of 
the angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, ho made a 
new heaven and a new eartli.® Th(‘y held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or B))irit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should be 
relilled. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his iiroinise. 
He seduced Eve; and Cain, their oflspring, became 
the principle of evil in liunianity. This principle 
prevailed over the good princqile represented by 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.® By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jew^s as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law — which begat sin— w^as his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 6500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is 9®), 
came forth from Him, entered the world in an 
ethereal body by the cliannel of Mary,*^ and 
proceeded to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom. 
Satanael plotted and brought to pass his death- 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance merely, 
he could not be alfected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself after the 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 

1 $ 1. ‘Sapientia enim, inquiunt, aedifleavit sibi dornuiii, 
septemque columnas substituit, i.e. (1^ Psalterium, (2) srxdooim 
Prophetae, (8-6) quattuor EvariKclia, (7) res ab Apostolis 
gestae, omnes epistolae, Apocalypsus.’ 

2 Eth. Zig. c, Phundagiatas (PG, vol. cxxxi. col. 68). 

3 §8 2 , 3 , 23 . 

4 § 7. cTirt, Ttyri&tjrto (rrep^toyaf /cal eyeVero. VayriOrjTut rod* #cal 
rd^f, «al yeyoycKTir airavroL 

® §» 6 - 10 . 

4 § 8. ‘ Eos nimirum, qui in genealogiis Evangelil secundum 
Matthaeum et secundum Lucarn reoenseiitur.’ 

§ 8. ‘ i>er aurem Virginls dexteram.’ 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syllable 
(El) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael. His own nlace 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
^irit— produced by the Son as the Son by the 
Father.^ 

(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit ; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bc^omils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God.^ 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘tanquam in somno transrnutari.’* 

(7) Their own place of assembly (synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is truly bom and the true faith 
preached.^ All other so-called sacred temples are 
the home of demons.® 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘Church* 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4^® (‘and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum *), they applied the term ‘ Nazareth * to the 
‘ Church,’ reserving ‘ Capernaum * to themselves.® 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the ‘ Church ’ ; and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast out demons or do 
any wonderful work.® As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit ; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees.® 
For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jovish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the I^ord’s Supper.^® It 
seemed to them a sacritice to evil snirits. Their 
own concejjtion made the Supper merely symlwlical 
of communion with Christ as the bre^ of life 
come down from heaven — a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images. When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue or relics, they did not deny 
the mirficles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life,^^ and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world was not denied in some cases, 
but was set down to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the de.ath of Christ.^® 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
tiiue,'^ and that it is permissible to secure safely 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward 
honour, they took part in Church worship.^® But 
they had their ow^n secret ‘ conventicles ’ and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 
prayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 
his head, ana together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer.^® 

I ft 5. Neander (Church Hist. viii. 355) makes them say that 
the lloly Spirit was an emanation from the Father. 

3 ft 2^ ' Aiunt 8 U 08 omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctus habitat, 
Dei parentes et esse (vdvra^ deoT^jcovf xai elvai).* 

«ft23. <128. »§18. «ftS4. 

7 ft 85. 8ft 13. 9 ftft 16 and 81. 

ft 17. Mysticum, venerandum sacrifleium conteinnunt 
atque despioiunt.* 

II ft 11. 1« ft 12. 18 ft 14. 

14 Until the end of the 7000th year (the seventh Ison). 

18 ft 20-21. (a) T?i 6 Lord said (in one of their Apocryphal 
Gospels) : * Daemonia colite, non ut vobis proslnt, sed ne obrint * ; 
(b) ^omni ratione saluti vestrae consulite * ; cf. ft 25. 

18 The * Pater Noster * was the only prayer they thought it 
right to use (ft 19). They recited it 7 times daily and 6 times 
nightiy. 
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A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the bretnren touched his head wdth their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates w'as a high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast ^ and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness. 2 Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small ell'ect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 

E rison. This was about 1111, at w'hich time he 
ad governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake.® Many 
others were ‘ ferreted out ’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch — especially (it is said) from among the 
laity and clergy of Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors” under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remaineef firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment.® But the heresy lived 
on for centuries — the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose wTitings ware 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
tw'o Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils — a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with wdiich its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community. 
Distinct traces of this are met w ith as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

Litkrature.— Michaelis Psellus, Dtalogus de Daemonum 
energia sen operatione conUa Manetum et Euchxtas seu En- 
thusiastas, chs. li.-v. (Migne, PG^ vol. cwii.); Euthymius 
Zigabenus, n<xvoirAia ^oyfiantcn^ ch. xxvii. (PG^ vol. exxx.), 
and contra Phundagiatas (Du, vol. cxxxi. coll. 47-57); 
Anna Comnena Alexias, lib. xv ftft 48(W-41>4 (DG, vol. cxxxi.); 
Louis Leger, * L’h^rdsie des Bogomile8 en Bosnie et en Bul- 
garie au Moyen &.ge,' po. 479-517, in Revue des Questions 
historiqueSt vol. viii. (1870) ; Neander, Church Hist. viii. 351 ; 
Zbckler, ark ‘ Neu-Manichaer,’ in PRE^^ vol. xiii. 

Fred. J. Powicke. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. — See Hus, 
Hussites. 

BOLDNESS (Christian).— ‘Boldness* (rapprjcla) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence w^hich the Christian, depending upon 
(^hrist and His work, has in his anuroach to, and 
in all his dealings wdth, God. Tliree pas.sages 
may be cited as illustrating the idea: (i.) Heb. 
4*® ‘Let us therefore draw^ near with Iwldness 
unto the throne of grace ’ ; cf. Heb. 10^^, hlph. 3^*. 
(ii.) Heb. 10“ ‘Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which hatli great recompense of reward*; 
cf. Heb. 3®. (iii.) 1 John 4^^ ‘ Herein is love made 

iThe Bogomils fasted three times weekly— * secunda et 
quarta et sexta die ' (ft 25). 

* ft 2«- 

8 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
lib. XV. [D(r oxxxi. colL 1181-6]). 

4 / 5 . 
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jieifecL witli us, that wo may have boldness in 
the (lay of judgment’ ; cf. 1 John 3^^ In (i.) the 
‘boldness’ denotes tlie perfect confidence with 
which the Christian aj)proaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) tlie conlident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, which lie has with regard 
to his future relationship with God; in (iii.) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment. Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. 

1. It was a now ingredient put into the religious 
consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To corno boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (lleb. 
10'®). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT disj)ensation, and the way in which the Christian 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar off ‘ at the nether part of the mount ’ 
(Ex 10'’) ; even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake ’ (Heb. 12®') ; in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘the city of the livdng (iod, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. 12®®"®^).* It Avill bo found, too, 
tliat in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from al 1 other rel i « dons. F ear and shrinking rather 
tlian boldness and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2 . The ground of Christian boldness is Christ, 
and especially His atoning work ; it is not any 
virtue or gra(5o which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Chri.st 
the Christian has a great High Prie.st with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. 4'^"'®, Eph. 3'® ; cf. liom. 5'* ®) ; in Christ’s blood 
lie has a sacrifice for sin with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10'®). In 1 John 4^ 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear ; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(1 John 4'®), so that 1 John f Jills into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldnes.s. Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing — one of confidence and joy- 
ful assurance — before God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each oUier. 

4. Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other forms of courage or audacity, (i.) From 
the audacity which defies all authority, which fears 

* The passa^i^e He 12^8 ^ powerfully presents the contrast be- | 
tween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of approach to God, j 
though the actual word ‘ boldness * does not occur. I 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsover he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3®') ; it leads away from 
God. It is irreligious and immoral in its tendency, 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian boldness, 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin. He 
can be approached with a certain boldness, which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very different in religious quality from 
the boldness or the man who holds God to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he aare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. F'rom such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are difi'erent. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold- 
nes.s is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of approach to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk ; it has ‘ full 
assurance.* 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear^ first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6. This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus. In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8^®). Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

F’or boldness in general sense, see COURAGE. 

Litbraturr. — T he lexx. «. VV. rrapprfa’Cay and napprfo'id^ta'Otu \ 
E. A. Abbott, Johannine Gram. 1917 ; the Comm., esp. A. B. 
Davidson and Westcott on Hebrews and Westcott on 1 John ; 
also art. Access in the present work and in UDB. 

D. Russell Scott. 

BOMBAY.—The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to bo derived from the title ol the local goddess, 
Mumba or Mamba Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Ainba, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by the Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendi Bazar in the 

native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now con- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of districts 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
lat. 13° 63' to 28° 29' N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. 

The religious conditions of a great Indian pro- 
vince have been discussed in some detap in the 
case of Bengal (wh. see) ; and separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 
places, and castes in the Bombay Presidency 
illustrate so many phases of the local religious 

* nappriaia is used of the boldness which the Apostles showed 
in bearing and speech (Ac 4'*) ; lirapprt<nd(€<r6ai is used fre- 
quently in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the gospel. 
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beliefs that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, AmarnAth, Baroda, 
Dwarka, Elephanta, Ellora, GirnAr, Goda- 
vari, Gokarn, KistnA, Narbada, Palitana, 
SomnAth ; and, for castes and tribes, BairagI, 
BanjAra, BhIls, Dravidians (North), Mahar, 
RAjput, RAmoshi, YogI). In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical ana descriptive. 

I. Environment and its influence upon religion. 
—In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely difler- 
irig in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

(a) Sind. — Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons — a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation — ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to tlie attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non- Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before tlie 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are MusalmAns. 

(b) Cntchy Kathiawar^ and Gujarat. — Farther 
east come Cutch (Kachchh), Kathiawar, and Gu- 
jarat : the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Raiin, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea ; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and Tapti — the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satraj) Kudradaman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnar in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 150, of the oaka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Risley (Census Rep. 1901, i, 614), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(r) The Konkans. — The remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, wliich, until it vas pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.c. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Red Sea. Communication 
with Hie Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later flian 
750 B.c. , and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Guiaratand Rome ; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is oelieved to have 
reached Kolaba in the 6th cent. A.D. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at Sanjan in the Thana district 
in A.D. 775. The long lino of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Pantaenus (189-90) ; * 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1510, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly aflected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vai^nava sect. This, hoAvever, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see Bhakti-Mahga). 

(d) The Deccan, — In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, commratively un- 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Dakkhin, Skr. 
Dnkshina^ ‘ that on the right hand,’ ‘ southern ’). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahadeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which lias been identified with Malia- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
( Miiratha) people. This in early Hindu legends is said 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rakshasa), 
in other words, the non- Ary an tribes who resisteil 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the Kunbi, the 
predominant element in the present population. 
In the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 
reservation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
ue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scytliians admitted to 
Hinduism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples ; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very diflerent. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The ^pulatiori 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in the care of 
the precarious crops which alone tlie soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Jat of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata, par- 
ctis deorum cultor ct infrequens, cares little for 
the Brahman, whom ‘ the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions ’ (Baines, 
Census Rev. 1881, i. 128). The Marhatas are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular afiairs ; and those 
‘ who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem ; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
character’ (Grant Duff', lliM, of the Mahrattas, 6). 
Sivaji, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
pursued the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 
highest civil posts in the administralion ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modern Marhata 

* It is possible, however, that the * India’ of Pantsenus was 
really S. Arabia {PRE^ xiv. 627) ; cf. Servius, ad Geora. ii. 116 : 

' Bed Indiam omnein plagani Aethiopiae accipiainus,^ and se« 
Lipsius, Apokryphe ApoatelgeschxchUn nnd Apostellegendenf ii. 
ii. 68-66, 132-135 , Moller, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. i. 108. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianity entered 
India before 200; cf. Ijassen, Ind. AlUrthumakunde, 
1118-1128 ; Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, 288-297 ; Hopkins, India Old 
and New, 140 f , 167; Bergh van Eysinga, ind. Invloeden op 
oude Christelijke Verhdlen, 118-120. 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hindu State in the Peninsula ; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Ben<^al, apd in particular the modern deification 
and cult of Sivaji, can be clearly traced. Next to 
the Ka^miri, the Marha^ Brahmans are perhaps 
the most cajpable Hindus in the Empire (T. C. 
Arthur [A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan^ 1897, lierniniscences of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894). 

2 . Lingayats. — The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marhata, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth 
of the remarkable Lingayat sect, wdiich will form 
the subject of a sepaiate article. They have their 
own priests, and have long severed all connexion 
with the Brahmans. But tlie old leaven is still 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmanical Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attempting 
to aT>ply tlie fourfold caste organization of ]\I«anu 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Hep, 
1901, i. 387). 

3 . Extension of Brahman influence into S. India. 

— The process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula >\hich lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Br.ahmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Biahmans on the eastern and western 
coasts. This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had w’orked their way into the 
Sind delta and Gujarat on the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement fuilher south was ettected 
either by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial i)lains of Gu- 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada and the Tfipti. 
The advance into the Deccan was checked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. I’rof. Bhaiidarkar, by sSk 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no kno>> ledge of Southern India before 
the 7th cent. H.C. ; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by B.C. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjoie and Madura 
{BG i. pt. ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as delinitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is this the case in the domains of religion 
and politics. The new-comers found well-organized 
communities and anci<'nt kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non- Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shaj)e very different from that 
whicli is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
duism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years jiao, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4 . Buddhism. — The extension of Buddhism into 
the region south of the Vindhyan range was the 
woik of Asoka (r. b.c. 272-231 ; see Aj^OKA). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast ; one, fragmentary, at SopSra or 


Surparaka in the Thana District, N. of Bombay ; 
the second, nearly complete, on the Girnar hfll, 
E. of the town of Junagarh in Kathiawar (Smith, 
Asoka, 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Rock edicts in the Chitaldrug District of 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Rice, Mysore^, ii. 499). 

The progress of the three rival faiths. Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples of 
W. India, of tlie greatest historical and religious 
importance. 

‘ When their story is carefully examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over more than a thousand years of 
the darkest, though most intcrcstini;, period of Indian history ; 
and throw a light upon it as great or greater than can be 
derived from any other source. In addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the most vivid illustration of 
the rise and progress of the three great religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries of our era and before ft. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its foriii became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to bo superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop- 
ment of the revived religion of the Br&hmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other mode of illustration now available* 
(Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 166 ). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the W. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that rej^ion, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and wdth their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular clills, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to S(‘rve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch., 1870, 107). 

Many of these caves are described in separate 

articles (see Ajanta, Kanheri, Ellora, Nasik); 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, as a 
whole, they fall into two groups, thou^ii naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bud- 
dhist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents the lllnayana school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. This includes the 
caves at Junagarh and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from B.C. 250 to the Christian era ; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.C. 200 and A.D. 50 ; those E. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghats, dated 
between B.c. 250 and A.D. 100; those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajanta 
(wh. see) group, which are of various ages, 
ranging from B.C. 100, and imfluding examples of 
the Mahayana, or later school, as late as the 7th 
cent. A.D. ; those at Marol and Kaidieri (wh. see) 
near Bombay, between B.c. 100 and A.D. 150. 
The second group, that of the Mahayana school, 
extends from the 4th nearly to the 8 th cent. A.D., 
and includes the hall at Junagarh, the later speci- 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang- 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testimony to 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste of the 
rulers, nobility, and merchant princes who pro- 
vided funds for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
number of monks. The Buddhist pilgrim, Fa- 
hien, who began his travels in A.D. 399, gives a 
lively account of the monastery at Kanheri, and 
describes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
tions, the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
illuminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76, 178). Hiuen Tsiang. 
a later pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
(probably Nasik) of the great king Pulake^in II., 
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who caiiiG to the throne about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments (sahfjhardjmx), 
containing about 6000 monks (Beal, St-yu-ki, ii. 
257). But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decay. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘ For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests {dwelling l^re) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples ; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell there ’ 
(ib* ii. 223)— a metaphor possibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith whidi was then growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Rflshtrakuta period at Malkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India; 
but that at that time its chief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406). It certainly existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

5. Jainism.— The history of the rise of Jainism 
— a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing from the same causes that gave birth to, Bud- 
dhism— is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes ; the first, 
comprising the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals (pinjrapol) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
creatures ; and the Miirwari Banyas of Mfirwiir in 
Kajputana, who are generally money-lenders and 
immigrants into the IJ)eccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Karnata or 
S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Kajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Abu (wh. 
see) and Palitana (wh. see). The second group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the State religion of a large 
part of S. India. In Mysore, according to Bice 
(some of his conclusions have been disputed by 
Ilultzsoh), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of Asoka, and here 
it continued to he the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths, Buddliisni, Jainism, Brfilimanibm, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9tli centuries A.D. an active revival of Brahmanism 
in the form of Lifiga-\'’orship resulted ^om the 
missionary labours of ^Kumarila and Sahkara- 
charya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent, the Vaisnava sectaiianisni gained 
ground, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
lianianujacharya, aealt a deathblow to Jainism. 
After this the adherents of the Vaisnava and 
iSaiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Ilarihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Visnu) and Kara (Siva), was 
the oifter symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
growth of the IJngayat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, led to the final decay of Jainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Vaisnavisrn absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (liice, My.wre'^, i. 459 f.). 

6. Development of Brahmanism.— It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism sutfered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
^he Buddhist caves bear names derived from 
Saivism, and in the great cave at Bad ami a 
Vaisnava temple of the 6th cent. A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go hack to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent, that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahmanical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8tli century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Vcigusson- 
Burgess {Cave Temples, 399 f.). The next im- 
portant architectural development was due to 
influence from S. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable Kailasa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 
(Krsna) I. aoout A.D. 760 at Ellora (wh. see ; Smith, 
Early 386 f.). The Jains also undertook 

the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brahmans, none of 
these Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora ( Feigusson- Burgess, 490 fl’. ). 

7. Modern Hinduism.— At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78*4 per cent of 
the total j)opulalion). Here, as in other pails of 
India, the line between Animists and Ilinclus can- 
not be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism ; a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightened pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how'- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is puie 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modiiied, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in lioly livers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes an<l saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabu and 
spiiitual advancement aio believed to be attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-inan, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the houseliold dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled — these are the cliief elements of the popular 
cultus. The forces of evil are ever in confiict wdth 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
statistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 
J^aivas or Siiiartas, with the kindred Pasupati, 
Safikaracharya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions ; while the Vaisnava sects, such as 
those of the Ramanuja, Vallabhacharya, Mfulha- 
vacharya, and Viravaisnava, number only half a 
ynllion. In addition to these, affiliateii to the 
Saivas, come the Lingnyats, numbering 800,000. 
Many intlueiices may hji\ e aliected the accuracy of 
the returns ; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most imnoi tant and interesting development 
is that of the Vallabhacliarya .sect of the Vaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (Krsna) is the cliief object 
of w^orship. The immorality of the Maharajas or 
heads of tnis community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsanda.s Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the MaharajaSy 1865). 
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8 Jains. — Jains, who number 535,950 (2*1 per 
cent, of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Dij^ainoaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors (,(7wni5) ; Bvetambaras, 
who dress and adorn their iinaL^es ; and Dhundhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen moutli-band to prevent possible injury to 
animal life. In Gujarat, the headquarters of the 
Jains, the ovetambaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

9. Animists. — As has been already remarked 
(§ 7)» the enumeration of Animists, who in 1901 
numbered 94,845 (0*4 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 
pletely, in beliefs and cultus, separate from Plindus. 
Of these tribes the most numerically imT>ortant 
are the Koli, Bhil, Varli, Thakiir, Dubla, and 
Kathkari. They are most numerous in the Dis- 
tricts of Panch Mahals, Thar and Parkar, Thana, 
Surat, and Khandesh. A full account of the Blnl 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

10. Muhammadans. — Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17*9 per cent, 
of the total population). Their numliers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, but rather because they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of plague and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohoras or Boliras, see Sects (Muhammadan). 
The Khojas (Pers. Khwajah^ ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabah, 
who in the beginning of the llth cent.* A.D. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ known to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab. hasshdshh}f ‘eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating hemp drug ’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Shaikh-ul-Jabal, ‘ The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. YuleS i. 132 ft*. ; EBr^ ii. 722m ; 
art. A.ssassins). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, wdio commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarilt and Sind the Shi'ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohoras and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and lieliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. 3611.). A more recent development 
is that of the Ahmadiyah sect, followers of Mirz«a 
Ghulam 'All of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Pan jab. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of jihady or >var against the infidel ; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith ; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill ami peace upon earth. On the whole, 
this sect supplies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 
Census Rep, i. 69 ; Rose, Census Rep, Panjdb, i. 
143). 

11. Jews. — The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860. Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘ white ’ and a ‘ black ’ 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr. J. Wilson, on 
the ground that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, iDelieved to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent, of our era. Their own tradi- 
tions flx their exodus in the 2nd cent., while other 
accounts place it as late as the 15th. The ‘ white ’ 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


‘black’ section, who are believed to bo later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banu-Isrftll, ‘children of Israel,’ in pre- 
ference to Yahfidl, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India. In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The Almighty’ (El Shaddai) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch (BG xi. 85 f., 
xiii. 273 f.). See art. Bene-Israel. 

12 . Christians.— Christians number 204,961 (1*11 
per cent, of the total population). They fall into 
several groups. The most numerous are the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from (4oa. Those of good birth were 
admitted to connuhium by the Portuguese. Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it is now rare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese as the liome- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkani- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. 

* In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
in the last half century, those who have lived amongjst these 
classes give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description and those of Goa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts ’ (Baines, 
Census Rep i. 51). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655— not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the work of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. While the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 158,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of tamino has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan- 


ages. 

Litkraturb. — The best authorities are Sir J. Campbell, 
Bombay Gazetteer, 27 vols. (1873-1904), of which the most useful 
are those dealing with the general history (vol. 1. pts. i. ii.)and 
those describing the population of Gujarat (ix. pts. i. ii.) : and 
the Census Rejnsris : J. A. Baines, 1882 ; W. w. Drew, 1892 ; 
R. E. Enthoven, 1902. The following also deserve attention : 
J. Wilson, Indian Caste (1877), useful but fragmentary ; Maior 
fe. J. Gunthorpe, Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the Bombay 
Presidency (1^2) ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind^ (1876) ; 
J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1813, 2nd ed. 1834); A. K. 
Forbes, Rds Mdld, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat^ (1878); Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the 
Parsis (1884); [iCarsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the 
Maharajas (1865). For the political history, see V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India 2 (1908) ; J. Grant Duff, History of 
Mahrattas s (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burjress, The Cave Temples of India (liSOX and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration with H. 
Cousens in the Progress Reports of the Archaeological Survey 
of W, India, These Progress Reports, vols. i. to ix. In the 
Imperial Series, numbered i.-v., xxiii., xxiv., xxxii., xxxiii., 
extending to 190^ have practically superseded the older books, 
such as Sir T. C. Hope, Surat^ Bharoch. and other Cities of 
Gujarat (1866) • J. Fergusson and P. Meadows Taylor, 
Architecture at Beejapoor ; Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore 

» . Among the early travellers, the following, published in 
[akluyt Society series, may be referred to (the dates are 
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those of publication, not of the voyages) : D. Barbosa, CoasU 
of E. Africa arid Malabar in 16 th cent. (1866) ; P. della Valle, 
Travela %n India (1892) ; J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Indies (1886); India in the XVth Cent. (1867); F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies^ (1887--90) ; L. Varthema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, Ethiopia, etc. (1863). 
Other useful travels are : J. Ovington, Voyage fo 5uraf f (1696) ; 
J. Fryer, Eew Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 

W. Crooke. 

BON CHOS.— See Tibet. 

BONES.— It may help us to understand the 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘ Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts ' (Huxley, Physiology^, p. 307). ‘ At a 
certain period of embryonic life there is no bone in 
any part of the body. . . . Microscopic examina* 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance ’ (ib. p. 557). Minute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation by 
nutritive fluid, so that ‘ throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process* (ih. p. .311). These 
facts were, of course, unlcnown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascri])tion to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus wo find the w'ords for ‘ soul ’ and 
‘ bone ’etynioiogically connected among the Iroquois 
(esken, atiskm, ‘soul’), and the Athapascans 

(yani, ‘bone,’ iyune, ‘ soul *) (Arnett in A7ner. Jour. 
Psychol. 1904, xv. 149). Every one is familiar 
with the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the -conscious- 
ness diffused througn them and the whole body 
(e.y. Job 4^^ Jer 23^ Ps 35^®). The story of Eve^s 
origin, and the phrase ‘ bone and flesh,* used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea ; ‘ the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder* 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be renewecl by anointing them with 
blood (Jevons, Introd. Hist. Mel., 1896, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150 f.); he gives them as cases 
of the fetish- theory, but they are ultiiufxtely to be 
explained as products of primitive psychology. 

Funeral customs in general usually yield illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is afforded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen^ pp. 530-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones, t The skelet?n, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-bone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
supposed to be present, is wrapped up in paper- 
bark, and figures in various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anbiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the lx)ne deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they (Jfiscribe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, goes back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

* The Tungusian word for ‘ family ’ is bones' (RadlofI, 
Aus Sibinen, ii. 32). 

t For an African method of obtaininfi; the bones rapidly, see 
Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, p. 268 : ‘ The chief who falls in 
battle is lightly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 
times a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken but and deposited in a chest.' 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation * (ib. p. 542). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performea in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every bone is broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a bag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors * 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234). 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ Crusher 
of bones,* applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book of the Dead, ch. exxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the bones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘ skin and bones.* The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,* we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(g.v.) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widows, ‘ who carry the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles* (Frazer, 
GB^ Mi. 227n.^).t The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a simple desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘ the 
Japanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkoho (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead* (Fox, 
Following the Sun-Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in piimitive medicine and magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a magic spell on 
an enemy (Howitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached iiunian bones to the parts of the body 
aflected by disease (Crawley, mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 108). The miracle described as following the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 13^^) shows the same belief. Robertson Smith 
(Rcl. Sem.^, 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that * when we find bones, and especially 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must think 
primarily of the bones of sacrifices* (p. 382). Such 
bones would, of course, possess a special virtue 
for their users; but their sacrificial character is 
not e.ssential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 

* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones of 
an enemv among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. liel. p. 602) ; 
cf. Am 2K 

t Bones play an important part in many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life m the dismembered dea<i (CE, pp. OI- 
OS, 100 f.), doubtless because, as MacCulJoch says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.* While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single lione be lacking?, the person revived 
will be corresponding:!} deficient, others express the belief that 
only a portion of the skeleton (especially the spine ; cf. the 
Homan oeliefs concerning the os sacrum) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palaeolithic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where the\ wei** 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especial I n the 
skull), with red pigment— a usage still observed by the Alifurua 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Lee Religions de la QauU avant U 
Chnstianisme, 1907, pp. 49-61, 68f.>. 
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of Lucilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr’s bone before p^^rtaking of the Eucharist 
(cf. DCB, s.v, ‘Lucilla’). Newman (quotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of tlie bodies of martyrs ; ‘ And though 
each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible ; 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power 
with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed 
about ’ (Development of Chr. Doctrine^ p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve ; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed bones 
of their respective heroes (Rolide, Psyche^ i. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
bones. ‘ Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones ’ 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33). We frequently meet 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
GB^ ii. 415 f.). Sometimes the soul of the dead 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation (ih. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to bones, Frazer 
infers that ‘it is a rule with savages not to let 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions ’ (note on p. 221, vol. iii., Avhere 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at puberty 
carrying bone implements, with which to scratch 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a s>van, or a goose (ih, p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of w^ater from the ])eriIous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘bone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and Skeal’s Diet. 
S.V.), the practice of fastening the bone of a mijp-- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen p. 554), and even the use of a cleft 
bone as a token, noticed by Doughty (Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 

Literature. — This has been given in the article. See also 
under art. Psychology. H. WheELER RoBINSON. 

BONFIRE. --See Fire. 

BONI HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii). — See Perfecti. 

BOOK OF LIFE. — The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, it was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
\(^ere inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
history of earth. 

I. 'fhe booli^ (tablets) of wisdom. -(1) Baby^ 
Ionia . — According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in aeons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous aeon, Mummu 
(Damjiscius : Mougis = I'oyr^y /c6<r/AOY ; cf. btt mummu, 

‘ the house of wisdom ’ [Rawl. 5, 33a]) ; in the 
present aeon he is called ‘Lord of Water* (t.a. of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 


of wisdom ’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods,* 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man’ (zer amelUti^ 
‘ seed of the human race *), who, as the ‘ sagacious 
one’ (Atra^asis), receives from his creator wisdom, 
but not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ea. He 
is ‘ the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers, 
priests, of Kal 6 -mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text (Cuneiform Texts, 
XV. 50) speaks of the Hpru ( = Heb. ijp, ‘ book ’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
tne wisdom of the jiriests, e.g. the ‘secret of 
heaven and earth * which was acquired by En- 
meduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon; the ‘secret of Ea ’ and the ‘word 
from the ocean * are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below, 
p. 793). 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the dpxaioAoyia of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 

iFragmH,ed. Lenormant, No. 1 from Alexander Polyhistor=« 
FUG, ed. Muller, ii. |496, fragf. 1, 3 ; Euseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, 13 f.). The present writer has reproduced the legend 
in Roscher, iii. 677 flf., as follows : 

* It is recorded that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldiea were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the first year 
there came forth from the Erythraean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Cannes. Its body w'as in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fish’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
foo<i, and conve>ed to them the knowledge of written char- 
acters, the scienct^b (/ma^T^/uidTcov), and sundry arts ; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities and the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land ; 
it instructed them in the sowing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs (i^ueptocri?). No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, and spent the night in the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythraean Sea, as 
is added by Syncellus in another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Oannes, 
however, also wrote a book (AoyoO dealing with origins and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.' 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, i.e, the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in ^ipptar, i.e. the ‘book-city.’ After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the Avritings 
from Sippar, and at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. 

(2) Egypt . — The notion of a primordial Divine 
wisdom inscribed in books is found generally 
amongst the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age oi the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era of 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine wis- 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Nabu [ = Nebo], the Divine 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of Thoth.’ In 
ch. 64 the text is traced back to a discoA^ry in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribed 
‘ in the very handwriting of the god ’ during the 
reign of King Menkara (Brugsch, Mel. der Agypter, 
20 f.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Berl. Akad. 
d. Wissensch. [1903] 602 fF.), containing a prediction 
of a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
the latter Avill be ushered in by ‘ the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary.’ The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called * scribes of the book of God.’ 
A memorial-stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
wrhat Ramoses iv. had learned in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a temple E4i4a^ * the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside R6 and Osiris for the pur- 
TOse of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 
Egyptian Religion, p. 80 ; A. Jeremias, Im 
Kampfe um den alien Orient, i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
political economy, of the sciences and the arts. 
Clement of Alexandria enumerates forty - two 
‘ Books of Thoth,’ of which the lirst ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the g()<ls, 
the following ten contain regulations regarding 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystical 
cosmography ; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, 
while the last six deal with tlie science of medi- 
cine. Brugseh (op. cit. 449 f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Persia, — The books or the A vesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Hang, 
Avesta means ‘ knowledge,’ i.e. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha foimcMl * the word of 
bliss’ by the agency of Vohu Mano (i.e. logos, 
corres[)onding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, whodill’used the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gdt/id, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vcndidad II., Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the ccle.stial 
trutli upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to be an attack ui)on error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. Gdthd, Yasna li. 13, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi. 2), In Gdthdy Yasna xlviii., he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 
possessing the power of Vohu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India. — The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Veda (‘knowledge’) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda aie 
partly of a secular character, and first acquired 
their religious signilicance from their association 
with sacrificial worship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten rsis, 
or wise men of the worh^s lirst age. Even the 
Upanisads (‘ secret doctrines ’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wis<lom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu (Mdnava 
Dharmahlstra) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (q,v.) given in 
the Mahdbhdrata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeedBig ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(5) China. — The State-religion of Confucius, as 
established by the Han dynasty (n.C. 206-A.D. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five kin^, 
or ‘webs’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘books’), in 
which the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 
lieved to bo coaified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than ‘ the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of* to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) Islam . — In Islam, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘ ISeal of the Prophets ’ (Qur’an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of lieaven. The Mahdisni 

revalent among the sects looks to the coming 

lahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth of 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being ‘ the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the book of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the tendency of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2. The book of destinies.— In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. 'oldm, ‘ceon’; Talmudic 'oldm, ‘world’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
name for these bodies is ^itir §amS, §itirtu Sami^ 
‘the writing of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca (FIIG i. 510), Berosus 
says that in ChakUean science ‘ all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars.’ (M. »lob 38“ ‘ Knowest thou the hukkOth 
of the heavens? ’ : the parallel clause, on the prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a refiex of the heavenly, 
reads, ‘ Ur canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth?’ 8ee also Qur’an, xlv. 1-4; ‘The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God . . . for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers. Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . . . and in the 
succession of niglit and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds ’ ; cf. xvi. 16 : ‘ For by the 
stars are they guided.’ Jewish literature, e.g., 
Mo'ed Qdton, 28re, has it that ‘ long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and five planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 
preters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 
book of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations wdiich are regarded as 
‘ correspondences ’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 

Cf. H. Winckler, Forsehungen, lii. 198. In Arabic the con- 
stellations lying outside the zodiac are called bayaniyydt, 
bay an meaning a ‘ commentary ’ on the margin of a book. 
According to (Qur’an xv. 6 ft. the mystenes of the Divine unll 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the ‘ interpreters ’ (fp/nTjui?), 
cf. Diodor. Sic. ii. 30, who reprcKiuces the ‘Chaldaean doctrine.' 
The name of the temple-tower E-ur-imm-an-ki would seem to 
signify ‘ House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,’ and in that case nia\ a|'j)Iy to the planets; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘Das Alter der hah^Ionischeii Astronomie* (Im 
Kampf um den Alien Orient, iii.‘<^). 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup ^imdti, ‘ tables 
of destiny.’ These are borne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence W’e should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘ the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘the life of men ’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragon 
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and the restoration of the world, the victor and 
demiurge receives the tablets as his reward (see 
below, ‘the book with seven seals* [Rev 4f.], 
which the dpviov, having w^on the battle, has power 
to open). In the Bab. Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous oeon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of Tidniat. The narrative relates how 
TiAmat delivers them to him with the words: 
‘ Let not thy decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stands firm.’ Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is En-lil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of the tablets of destiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, the Divine 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian Magic, No. 22) he is called ‘ the bearer of 
the tablets of fate/ and in other passages ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate ’ (Kawl. 52). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day. On this day is re- 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
in miniature, as was believed, the cycle of the aeons. 
The conqueror of the powder of darkness is, as 
‘ the one who determines destiny,* the possessor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parak Sirndti, the 
chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the 11th of 
Nisan, the destinies of tlie year are determined 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statues 
are convoyed in wheel -barges to the sanctuary of 
Marduk. This mythical (conception seems to have 
become matter of fact w'ithin liistoric times, in the 
act of casting lots by the king (the Ass} nan king 
says: puru akrur, ‘I cast the lot’), i.e. in a 
ceremonial inquiry regarding destiny. 

The same notion survives in the practice of inquiring after 
one’s destiny on New Year’s cnc, and also in that of taking the 
twelve holy nights (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one’s destiny. The Hab. sjunt of the idea is particularly 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col.) 
of the New Year’s festival as the occasion on which the Divine 
determination of destiny is made. 

In applyin^^ the doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular tablet on which is inscribed Die 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and^n 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
Tlie construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to Nabd, the Divine record (^r in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus Asliurbanipal in a hymn 
(cf. Jeremias, art. ‘Nebo,’ in Roscher) says to 
Nebo : ‘ My life is written before thee.* His 
brother Samessamukin speaks thus : ‘ Ma^ Nabu, 
the tablet- writer of E-sagil, write upon his tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in- 
scription] for long duration.’ Nebuchadrezzar 
says; ‘0 Naha, declare upon thy tablet, which 
fixes the pulukku of heaven and earth, the long 
duration of my days ; write it for my posterity.* 
Antiochus Soter expresses himself thus : ‘ 0 Nabu, 
by tliine august stylus, which establishes the 
pulukku of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree.* 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the ‘ tables of good works,* in which, according to 
^IV R, 1118^, entries are made ; also to the ‘ tables 
'of sins * mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be ‘ broken in pieces * ; and to ‘ the 
tables of transgressions, misdeeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water * 
(cf. H. Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der bah, 
lieligion, 23, 125). We may also mention here 
a table (Uun, Texts, xiii. 29 f.) ivhich contains in- 
junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, and friendship, 
though it perhaps belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt with above ; 

‘ In tlry learning (?) look at the table ; 

The tear of God brings forth grace, 

Sacrifice gives increase of life 
And prayer [cancels] sin.* 


The idea of a celestial process of reckoning in 
connexion with the most important festival of 
the calendar, viz., New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the world on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate 'Arakhin, 10, it is written : 

‘The ministering angels inquired thus of God, “Lord of the 
world, why Jo the Israelites, on New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no song of praise (S*?n) before Thee?” 
God answered them, “ When the king site upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Books of Life and qf Death are set 
open before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me — at a time when it 
shau appear fitting for them to give themselves to repentance.” * 

In the New Year’s tractate Rosh Hashshdnd, 16a, 
it is said, ‘Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement.* In this case the ‘judgment* signifies 
the fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied with the above in idea, though of a 
different character, is the conception of a reckon- 
ing kept in heaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names of citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into connexion with New Year’s 
Day, the feast of destiny. According to Jems. 

I Rdsh Hashshdnd, Rabbi Johanan (c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers — of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively — which are un- 
rolled at New Year. Jubil. xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
speaks thus : ‘ He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as a friend and a just man.* In the Book 
of Enoch the central figure appears as a * heavenly 
recorder,’ and shows to a nicety the very charac- 
teristics of the Nabu, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians. He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads what is written therein of the 
deeds of man. Cf. Enoch 47* 104^ ‘Your names 
are written down before the majesty of the exalted 
one * ; 108* ‘ the Book of Life anJ the Books of 
the Saints.** The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic writings which have 
been influenced by Judaism. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a book ; while Apocal, Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all things that men 
have done during the day are written down by the 
angels. 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, viz. 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn 7*®^* the seer be- 
holds the books opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of tlie assembly is fought out the battle 
against the beast which utters great words — a 
characteristic feature of the conflict with the 
dragon. The warrior and victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘ and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him ; 
liis dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.* The conqueror receives as 
his reward the sovereignty of the world in^the new 
.'con, and the power of determining destiny. t 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 

* Again, however, in ch. 80 f., Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of the people ; and, in 
the Ascensio Jesaiae, of the registers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

t Such is the connexion to which the present writer desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. nis Der A T im Lichte 
de$ alien Orients, on this passage). The connexion with the 
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This comes out still more clearly in the companion picture of 
Revelation, where the conflict with and the victory over the 
power of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
the crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
draffon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His parousia will bring about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

Rev 4'®^* introduces us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sits upon the throne, and to right 
and left, in two semicircles, sit the twenty -four 
elders, in priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in His 
hand a book-roll having seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.t ‘Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals there- 
of ? ’ This simply means : ‘Who is worthy to sway 
the destinies ? The Christ who is to be glorified 
comes forward. In this vision His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28^® 11^2®) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
mvth of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
wrio as the reward of his success receives the l^ok 
of destiny, i.e. the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Babylonisches im 
NTj 1311'.) : ‘ Worthy art thou to open the hook, 
and to loose the seals thereof.’ A similar signi- 
fication attaches to Rev 21^, where the Book of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. In 5®'* we 
have the song of praise sung by the heavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after his victory over 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cf. ‘the 
name above every name,’ Ph 2®), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Horus in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over Set, the re- 
presentative of the power of darkness : ‘ Welcome, 
llorus, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justified, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a book of destiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 139^® ‘Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book all 
the days that were still to be ’ ; cf. also Ex 32^'-^ 

‘ Blot mo out of the book which thou hast written ’ ; 
and Ps 69^ ‘ Let them be blotted out of the book 
of the living, that they be not written with the 
righteous.’ The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a difl'erent heading, that, namely, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794^) ; and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4®, which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘written unto life,’ as also Mai 3*® with its 
mention of a ‘ book of remembrance ’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written those that fear Jahweh and 
have respect \jo His name. j 

The two ideas of a heavenly l)ook of life and a 
heavenly roister of names find expression also in 
the NT. The book of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Rev 5 and 21®^, as already noted, but also in Rev 
13® and 17® ‘the book of life’ in which names 
are ‘ written from the foundation of the world ’ ; 
cf. 3® ‘ I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
book of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 
DTomise given at the close of the messages to tlie 
Churches, to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall be saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
speak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3^^- and Rev 10^^* 
The two passages are essentially the same in char- 

myth underlying the representation shows this quite clearly : 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

* Cf. Shemoth Rabbd on Ex 428 , with a reference to Is 2423 • 

‘ One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel as on a thresh- 
ing-floor ; He will sit at the head of them all as the president of 
the court, and administer Justice to the peoples.’ 

t Of. the seven tablets in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, each of 
which bears the name of one of the seven planets. 


acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a book, and it 
was in his mouth as honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries liim thither 
through the air. In Rev 10®*^* John is made to 
eat up the little book which the an^el carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
but to cause pain within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings * which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested hj Lk 
10^ ‘Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven ’ ; Ph 4® ‘ the rest of my fellow-workers, 
whose names are in the book of fife ’ ; and He 12“ 
‘ the general assembly and Church of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven.’ 

Alfred Jeremias. 
BORNEO.— See Indonesia. 

BOUNDARY.— See Landmark. 
BOURIGNIANISM. — See Sects (Christian). 

BOY.— See Children, Initiation, Puberty. 

BOYCOTTING. — This is a modern name for 
a practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience of one Captain 
Boycott, a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Erne, an Irish landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict with the agrarian societies in the district 
in which ho lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a method of social ostracism, informally applied by 
public opinion, and may be carried to almost any 
length. Tlie term, which has been adopted in a 
wide sense into French (boycotter) and German 
(hoykottiren)y is used as implying any measure 
of avoidance of or holding aloof from those judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un- 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the scnoolboy’s ‘ sending to Coventry ’ to the ex- 
treme measures adopted in Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of individual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it ; but when it is decreed 
by an association, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal olFcnce under the law of con- 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A boycotted person in Ireland was cut oil* from all 
intercourse with his fellows ; no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, associate with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment ; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local a^arian association, had treated their 
tenants harshly. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from primitive social communities was simply sub- 
jected to the extreme form of boycotting, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
primitive tribal law dressed up in a constitutional 
form. Excommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Ages, since it afl'eeted civil as well os ec- 
clesiastical privileges, was a tremendously power- 
ful weapon in the hands of tlie Church ; but in 
modern times, with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excoinnmnication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, because it no longer 
attects civil rights. Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discipline those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict with the State 
can arise only when civil rights are alFected or the 
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victim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, wliich lias uniformly set its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting with 
suspicion ; but in a modilied form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature oi man. 
It is one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 

f nesses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
ack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to reouire State interference ; or at 
least is alone sufficiently delinite to permit of 
responsibility being brought home to individuals. 

In the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (cf. the 
Economic Journal, vol. i. ‘The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disjnites ’). When accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal oflence 
at common law in the United States ; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the lioycott is criminal ; and at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Ellbrts have been made by Con- 
sumers’ Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of .sweated industries, and to the establish- 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 

Litrraturb.— G. L. Bolen, Getting a Living, lOOS, ch. ix. ; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1903, ch. xxxui. ; U S. Indus- 
trial Commission lieport, xvii. ; W. McDonald, in Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, i. (1900) 333; P. Marshall, i. 436; J. 
ICelleher, id. li. (1907) 72 ; T* Slater, id. li. 242, 

John Davidson. 

BOYS* BRIGADES.— Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in puri)ose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys have played at soldiers 
ever since fighting began, and have been moulded 
by their play. For many years, up to 1880, Mr. 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘ Cadets,’ which regularly numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, Jind 
a band. Mr. Hope’s purpose was to enforce Pro- 
testfint principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys* Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut. -Col. Sir W. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some diil’er- 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, besides. Episcopal, 
Itoman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are : ‘ the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
of habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.* 
The Jiible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulanc.e work, gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for l)oys. 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization. 
Lieut. -General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder. 
Its beginning was practical, in 1889, in Mafeking, 
S. Africa. The town was under siege, General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence. That 
men might be released to strengthen the firinc line, 
a corps of lx)ys was enrolled. They kept look-out, 
acteii as ordeilies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes of moral training. 
Jiut it is ‘ peace-scouting’ that is taught. Mr. E. 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United States, especially among 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in ana 
around most towns groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates ; for 
the movement is elastic. When a ‘ patrol,’ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its mem ners 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into ‘troops,’ but are 
sometimes independent. They may be connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are : ‘ to be loyal to God, and to the King ; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys, 
by the General. Its sub- title is ‘A Handbook lor 
Instruction in Good Citizenship,’ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are put upon their 
honour to be clean and kind in language and 
in habits. Clu brooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as ^\ell as boys, but without the martial 
element. Like the other, it uses amlmlance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
Itself, and for training in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizensiiip. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life- 
saving.’ Its president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Baton, D.D., Nottingham. 

The answer of the promoters of the earlier work 
to their critics is tliat the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally as the corps grow in the Club 
direction ; and that what there is of it is ‘ in 
defence, not defiance.’ 

Literature.— 7’/ze Boys' Brigade Manual, Glasgow, 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1909 ; Boys' Life- 
Bngade-Code, London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 
BRAHMA.— See BrAhmanism, p. 810. 

BRAHMAN. — The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search after 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Brahman specu- 
lation is there set forth, and handed down from 
generation to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be- 
ginning of which may bo traced in the Rigveda, 
the most ancient poetry of early India. And for the 
religious and philosopliical history of that country 
the word brahman possesses at least an equal 
significance with that of the term \6yos fot Christ- 
ianity. There is contained in it, as Roth says, 
the religious development of India during thirty 
centuries. 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word ; for as early as the Rigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot be 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions. 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Roth, ‘the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and roaches forth to the gods,* or in 
general, ‘every pious utterance in the service of 
God*; or in that of Deussen, ‘aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine.’ It is Haug’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘ devotion * or ‘ prayer * is wholly 
foreign to the Indian brahman^ and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word brahman^ from which brdhyimna is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of tlie Rigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
(brdh'itian), it is neuter; oxytone, t.c. with an 
accented ultima (brahmdn)^ it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the brdhimn. With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion* nor 
‘ prayer,* but ‘ magic * ; and that its origin is to bo 
souglit in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
tliought, from which it was gradually developed 
into an exj)ression for the loftiest eonce])tion formu- 
lated by Ilinduisiii. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘ magic,* ‘ witchcraft,* Osthoff has 
compared it, in his very able Avork, with the ancient 
Irish brirht, ‘magic,* ‘magical spell,* and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘formula,* ‘fixed mode of expression.* 
To these words the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian hragr^ ‘poetry,* ‘art of poetry,* is 
akin ; find thus tlie Indian hrdhnutriy or the (Jeltic 
b7'ichty may be the ‘ceremonially conceived’ woid 
on which Jacob (irimm lays stress as the essential 
requisite of the magic, if it is to be ctlective. 

The etymology of brahman is obs(;ure. Resides 
the uncertain i)Ossibility of a derivation from the 
rare root brhy ‘ to s[)eak,* earlier w riters referred to 
the root byhy ‘to grow,* from which bnrhis is 
taken, and thus eonneeJed brahman wdth the 
Iranian ba^'csma (see Rausom). Rut, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
w^ords derived from the root bark on the European 
side exhibit an I (cjj, Prussian po~balso)y and 
brahmany if derived from barhy could not be related 
to hragr. 

Hang has collected the numerous explanations 
of Sayaiia, The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning : (a) food, food-offering ; (6) the chant of 
the Sama singer; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantia ; i^d) duly completed ceremonies ; (e) the 
chant and sacrificial gift together; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hotr priest ; {g) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not conlirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in wdiich brdhrnan 
occurs, and must be abandoned as erroneous ; wdiile 
in favour of the others various arguments may be 
advanced. 

As early as the Rigveda, brdhrnan appears not 
as a i)os.session common to all men, but as the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to gods,* and 
to the chanters and fsis of the ritual t that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,* had ‘hitherto not yet’ 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
It originates from the seat of the T^a,X springs 
forth at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited, || at the savana 

♦ devattay Rigv. i. 87. 4 ; hrdhmd hr^oti Varunab, lligv. i. 106. 
36; X. 61. 7, etc. 

t lligy, i. 166. 14, 177. 6 ; vii. 22. 9, 28. 2, 31. 11 ; x. 89. 16, etc. 

i pra brahmaitu sadanAd ftasyay Rigv. vii. 86. 1. 

i viU. 69. 9. I Vi. 23. 6. 


rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name kfta- 
brahman,* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle ;t Soma is its guardian. J: Haug 
is therefore justified in his conjecture that ‘in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies,* and in 
the definition which he jgives of it as ‘ the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the cliants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.* The pious hrahmakft is contrasted with 
the brahmadvis, who has only blame for the per- 
formance of the brahman,^ It is a ])urely spiritual 
force, as may be inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. viii. 3. 9: tat tvd ydmi suvlvyam tad 
brahma purvachUtaye, ‘I entreat thee for that 
power, for that brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand*; ii. 2. 10: brahnmiid vd 
chitayemd jandn ati, 34. 7 ; vi. 75. 19, etc. It is 
exalted over vdeh, ‘ speech,* which reaches as far 
as the brdhman,\\ 

It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances brdhman denotes the hymns, religious 
formulae, or chants themselves, whicli are the 
source of this magical power. Rut the present 
writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in the paiticular verses. 
The verbs which are associated with the word 
hrdhnmn are numerous : arch, ‘ to praise’ ; Ir, ‘to 
incite,* ‘ raise * ; taJa^, ‘ to cut * ; kr, ‘ to make * ; 
jinVy ‘ to incite* ; pra bluer y ‘ to deliver’ ; nd yam, 

‘ to raise * ; yuj, ‘ to yoke * ; Sams, ‘ to recitci ’ ; stu, 

‘ to praise* ; hu, ‘ to sacrifice.* These describe the 
activity of different priests ; while on £he other 
hand brdhnutn in many instances is co-ordinated 
with ukthiy gir, dhl, mnti, numman, stoma , and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43. 1, that ‘ the 
unequal brdhmdni of the ])ious spread abioad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree.* 

Rut even if brahman sliould be found to be a 
frequent synonym for hymn, foi inula, and other 
products of the mental life, its ai>plication is 
from eaily times not limited to tliese. The Tait- 
tiriya Saiiihita says that the hymns and the texts 
are limited, but the brdhman has no limits ;1I and 
it is therefore intelligible how', as early as the 
Upani^ads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Rrahmanism. The brdhman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, w hich have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical powder, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central laiint 
of all thought, into the Rrahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, uncliangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all things have their issue and tlieir end. 

Vcdic times conceived of a ‘ lord of brahmany^ the 
god Bfhaspati or Brahmanaspati. In opposition 
to the older view% wdiich saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modern authorities, following Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction. 
In Haug’s belief, Rrhaspatiis a ‘paramount priest 
of the Rrahman theology*; Olaenberg describes 
him as ‘ the domestic priest (purohita) of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events by prayer and 
magical incantation.’ ** Pischel, again, has jdaced 
him by the side of Indra, wlio has in him liis 
urohita, as in ancient India the earthly king had 
y his side his brahman gmrohxtay the domestic 
riest skilled in magical art. ft These views, so 
ir as they are based upon a pure abstraction, are 

» i. 47. 2 ; vii. 22. 9, 29. 2, 43. 1, 70. 6. 
t i. 129. 4, 162. 6, 7 ; viii. 87 1. 
t vi. 62. 8. { vl. 62. 2. 

(I yavod brahma vi^fhitaih tdvati vdk. x. 114. 8. 

% Taitt. Sarlih. \ li. 3. 1. 4. Religion des Veda, p. 66. 

ft Obit. Gel, Anz.y 1894, p. 420 fP. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the liigveda, — bf-ka^atim 
sadane sCidnyadhvnm . . . damn d dtdivMisnm him- 
rtyavarnam snpe^rui * — which treats unmistakably 
oi the establishment of a sacrificial fire on the 
hearth ; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the Kigveda is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice wdiere the BrahniAii sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, liidra and Brhaspati are brouglit into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
h\^ purohita, but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little coinj^elled to regard Bj-haspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Surya corresponds to 
the Ksatra, the moon to the Brahman. It is 
asserted in liigv. x. 90. 13 that ‘the moon is born 
from the manaSy and statements to the same 
effect are found in the Aitareya and Brhad<ara- 
nyaka Upanisads.t We meet with the com- 
parison in Dhammaj)ada, No. 387, where ddiepo 
corresponds to the samnaddho kJmttiyOy and can- 
dima to the jhdyl hrdhmanoy and similarly in 
Raghuvaiiisa, xi. 64. When, therefore, etnno- 
prajihy points to ‘ the dread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’ t it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Hang’s view that Brhaspati 
was *a precursor of the god Ganesa’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet »Juj)piter, just as the name of the Asvins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhas])ati is the heavenly braJimdriy the proto- 
type of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Satai>atha Brahmana, bears ^he 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine brahmdn is found shows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter brcih)nan, is brought 
into close connexion with v>drh,% As early as the 
Kigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices an* termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances are w'e to understand by brahmdn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or udgatr.H In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who take.s 
his seat on the seat of men, docs the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr.lT With these ex- 
ceptions, ho^^cver, no special statement is found 
in the Kigveda which would assign to the brahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the hotr or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of the hrah)iidn of the later ritual, whose func- 
tion it was to ap])ly his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a wliole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
his action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to us, so the- magician also is older than 

* Rigv. V. 43. 12. 

f Cf. Deussen, Sechzig UpanishadBy Index, b.v. *Mond.' 

j Oldenberg, V edaforschung , p. 72. 

I brahmdyam vdchah paramnm vyonuif Rigv. i. 164. 85. 

M Rigv. n. 1. 2 ; Iv. 9. 3 ; vii. 7. 6, S3. 11 ; and esp. x. 71. 11. 

Rigv. \ ii. 7. 6. 


the other officials of the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary magic without 
ever losing its as.sociation with it. There is no 
ground for supposing that the brahmdn named 
in the few passages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of the brahmdn of later times. ‘ There 
IS no doubt,* writes V. Henry (La Magic y p. 37), 
Hiiat the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine - man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda.* Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself : it does not break with the past, 
but retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, ana ud^atr, with 
their higher literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the brahmdny the 
ancient pitjdrl of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
his place as ‘ physician of the sacrifice,* * lingering 
in the neigluiourhood in order to make good afl 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udgatr, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in eflective order. 

A later age credited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It was 
even reouired that he should bo acquainted with 
all the Vedas, t His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice,}: near to the southern fire 
which was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 
and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the pujari ; 
and it was only gradually that there came to be 
assigned to him a higher literary rank. 

All members of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a hotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other office was held oy preference by certain 
families. We know that the office of the brahman 
was claimed in the most ancient times by the 
Vasii^tha^s, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Taitt. Saihh. iii. 5. 2. 1 ff., that the Vasi^thas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formula* 
which were essential for the performance of the 
duty.§ It is worthy of notice that to the 
god Varuna, who is closely associated with the 
br&hman,|| more numerous hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasi^thas in their mandala than by 
other poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
brdhman is em])haHizcd by the hymn Kigv. vii. 34, 
while in iii. 63. 12 the Visvamitras praise their 
brdhnian as protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
to put forward their especial claim to the office. IT 

We recur now to the abstract form of the word. 
The attempt to find a unity behind the multi- 
plicity of the Vedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appear- 
ance as early as the hymns of the Kigveda, and 
is there linked with the names of Prajruiati, ViA- 
vakarman, and Puru§a. It is first in the tapatha 

Aitar. Br&hm. v. 84. 

t brahmd, sarvavidyali Barvarh veditum arhatiy Y&ska, 1. 8. 

i See Caland, Wiener Zeitschrift /. K. M. xiv. 120, 124. 
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Br&hmana that we find the neuter brdhmaii ex- 
alted to tlie position of the supreme princmlo 
which is the moving force behind the gods. * The 
thirty-three gods,’ it is said in Satap. Brahni. 
xii. 8. 3. 29, ‘have Brhaspati as Purohita, but 
Bi'haspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is. 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita.’ 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the pranas (see Breath), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 
reserved only in fragments, the epithet of ‘ born 
rst in the east’ is applied to him, and he is 
described at its close as creator and first principle 
of the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures (prathamaja)^ not yet 
‘self-existent* {svayambhu). We recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the liigveda in 
passages like Satap. Braliin. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled firahman, and adds : ‘ the Brahman is 
seven - syllabled, re is one syllable, yajus two 
syllables, saman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.’ And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om^ whicli 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brahmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajfipati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘ Brahma Svayambhu,’ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind (manas) 
which creates Prajapati originates ‘ from the non- 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of the oatap. 
Brahm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe : ‘ Brahman in truth 
w’as this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods.’ * 

This thought was taken up by the Upanisads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion i)asses into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah- 
m/^vidydj has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 

By the side of the all-coinprehendinff Brahman, which in its 
philosophically refined and abstract form bci'aine the central 
point of Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 
Divine creator Brahma. At the present day he appears to bo a 
god of very secondary or theoretical importance, and plays no 
part In the popular life. Crooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. II is image has 
four faces, t and he holds a drinking-vessel in his hand , he is 
usually represented also with four arms, llis wife is Sarasvali, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of Ordhman and vdeh. 
But though his personality is now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceivea Visnu and Siva, the form of Brahma is of great 
antiquity. Belief in him pervades the entire Mahahharata, as 
Holtzmann shows, in its later as well as in its earlier portions. 
DrahmS, is omniscient ; he is ac quaintod with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to him in perplexity. He is creator, sustaiiier, and destroyer 
of the universe, which is by him continually produced anew. 
From him proceed the castes, the regular orders ; and he is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there are not wanting 
passages w'hich subordinate him to Visnu or Siva. He is a 
popular figure also in the Pali texts. He appears, for example, 
before the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. lie accompanies the 
latter’s entrance into Nirvana with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however^ot seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi- 
dent proof of his connexion with the conception of the Brah- 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated ; and little therefore on the subject can here be 
advanced. In the Kevaddhosutta of the Digha Nikaya,t Brahma 
is referred to as ' the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all beings past 


* Satap. Brahm. xi. 2. 8. t BrhatsaihhiU, § 68. 

X Digh. Nik. xi. 6. 7. 


and future,’ etc., and he is described as the one who can answei 
the question as to the ultimate fate of the four elements 
Brahma draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. lie is, houever, (Mjligc<l to explain 
to Kevaddna that the gods are mistaken in regarding him as 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Here Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tath&gata ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sastato avxpanndmadhamTno brahmd to the 
Brahmanical conception is still more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view 
Litkratur*.— M. Bloomfield,* The Atharvaveda,’ In Chrundnss 
d. Indo-Anscheji Philologie u. AltertnmakyiidCy ii. 1 B , Sirass- 
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Veduche Studien, ii., Stuttgart, 1897, p. 143fT. ; M. Haug, 

* Die ursprungliche Bcdeutiing dcs Wortes Brahman,’ in Renchte 
der Akadeinie, Munich, 18^, Brahma u du Brahtnanen, 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

BRAHMANISM.— I. Definition and divi- 
sions. — The word * Brahmanism ’ seems originally 
to have been used, and nopularlv still to be under- 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma as their Supreme 
(^od, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism. But this is founded iijion a mis- 
conception. Brahma was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf. preceding col.) ; and his acknowledg- 
ment as the sujireme God is not even a true, still 
less a prominent, characteristic of Brahmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Brahmanism is the acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Brahmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the Brdhnianas (the 
ritualistic books forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature) ; it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Braliiuanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the Brdhniaiias; 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upanisads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to build up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities, — 
changed, however, in character,-— partly deities of 
post- Vedic origin or growtli. In these forms of 
brahmanism tliero is an important non-Vedic 
element, whicli, however, cannot be said to be 
iion-Brahmaiiical ; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
Brdhmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic.’ 
When it became all-important, and 'vvlion the 
inlluence of the Brahmans on its fuiniation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism — 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
the modern pliase of the religious development of 
India. 

The religion of the Brdhinnnas is but a con- 
tinuation of that of the Yajurveda Sa/nhitd, and 
thus comes under the liead of Vedic religion (q.v.). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far a.s it 
intluenced the growth and development of later 
♦ Digh. Nik. i. 2. 3. p. 13. 
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Brcalnnanisrn The Brnlnnanas are almost entirely 
concerned with saerilico. Indeed, the most ortho<lox 
school of Vedic theolo^^dans, the Mirnaiiisakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(karmnn). The Mimanisakas are the representa- 
tives of the Karnia-mnrga (‘way of works’), the 
doctiine whicli declaics that the highest end of man 
is to be realized by works, i.e. by sacrifices and 
other observances taught in the Veda. Theirs is 
an extreme view which, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brdhiruuias themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater ])art of every 
Brdhinana. But this docs not apply to the last 
chapters of, or appendixes to, some Brdhitmnaa 
called Ara'nyahis, or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, called UpainsadSy 
which arc the latest works of Vedic literature. 
For these texts contain i)hiloso])hical speculations 
which for the most 2 >art are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice ; and on these texts another school 
of Vedic theologians, the Vedantins, have based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest rejiresentatives of the Jndna-mdraa 
(‘way of knowlc<lgc ’), or the doctrine which de- 
clares that the summuni bonum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-murga (^'.v.), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘ w'ay 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
became the most im 2 )ortant one for jiractical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ways’ exidained above; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, M’hich, on the whole, well 
j)rescnts the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

II. liELiaiOUS AND DIllLOSOPIIICAL IDEAS — 
I. The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observ?inces ; 
it is chiefly concerned with sacrifice, compai^cl 
with which devotion and moral duties are of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
sneaking, to that exclusive class only; it was not 
the religion of the neojde at large, or even that of 
the U 2 )}>cr classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, in theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedic sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god with the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven ; these rewards are directly 
lu'oduced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct performance of complicated and inter- 
connected ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, 
and which are moie of the nature of magic than of 
jvorship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, sujierior even to the gods, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Brah/t)ianas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
)>ntency — sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the intnKluction to his edition 
of the Aitarcya Brahnana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f. : 


‘ The gacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power 
over this and the other world, over visible as well as invisible 
being's, animate as well as inanitnate creatures. He who knows 
its proper application, and has it duly performed, is in fact 
looked upon as tlie real master of the world ; for any desire he 
may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be gratified ; 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
yajfla (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting: ; 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a 
porsonaffo, endowed with all the characteristics of a human 
body. It exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Traividyd^ i.e. the 
three-fold sacred science (the Rtk verses, the Sdmans, or chants, 
and the Yaius, or sacrificial formulas). The cieation of the 
world Itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per- 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajfla exists as an invisible 
thing at all times ; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, 
when unrolled, from the Ahavaniyat or sacrificial fire, into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacri fleer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when alive 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera- 
tions is “ to spread the sacrifice " ; this means that the invisible 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice which was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set in motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation- 
ship with all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses and woids spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being often represented as a kind 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies fonn 
his head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most im- 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts should 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing in excess, 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several parts 
of the sacrifice constitutes its rwpa, i.e. form. Tlie proper 
form is obtained, when the mantras which are repeated are in 
strictest accordance witli the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form be vitiated, the whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being 
unavoidable on account of the extremely complicated ritual, 
the sacrificer was to be attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
prdyaUhittay i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering ’ 

It is obvious that the dij^nity of the gods could 
not hut be lowered in the opinion of those wlio had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrilice. And, as a matter of fact, 
the gods descended from the high position they once 
had held in the esteem of the Vedic poets, and 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. The 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
eli’ect on the development of Indian religion in 
many important facts, as will be explained in the 
sequel. 

The religion of the period of the Bigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher level. 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, but even before that time it had 
become a habit of the poet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gods 
to that particular one whom he was for the 
time invoicing. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Muller 
‘henotheism’ or ‘ kathenotheism.’ It is conceiv- 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have led 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form of re- 
ligion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in the 
Brdhmana period the priests cared less to exalt 
tlie personal gods than to emphasize the momen- 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. The con- 
ception of the Deity as embodied in the Vedic 
gods was first debased by the ritualistic preoccupa- 
tion of the priests ; and the degradation of ^Jie gods 
was consummated by the superstition of the vulgar. 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity of 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea of God 
as Controller and Lord of man and the universe. 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacrifice 
and the symbolical interpretation of the meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies produced those ideas^ 
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described by Haug, about sacrifice as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
and such ideas prepared tlio Indian mind to admit 
a First Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement a[>pears in full vigour in the Aravyakas 
and Uvanisads ; in these works we behold a 
spectacle unique in the history of religion, viz. 
tne search for a Supreme God after the popular 
gods had proved to be false. 

During the Brahiiiana period the theologians 
had always been searching for those cosrnical, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and appurtenances of sacrifice. Thus they 
arrived at a crude and unsystematical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
Aranyakas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, first in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classilication ; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till that one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It is iini)Ossible to sket^'ii, even in outline, these attempts, 
which fre(juenlly contradict one another ; but it may be re- 
marked that the series of cosniical or physical phenomena 
and the psychical are often treated apart, and afterwardw 
placed m parallelism. Thus we frequently meet with such 
syiiibulic equationH as the following: body -earth, speech — h re 
(a//wi), eye = sun {adiiya\ breath (t.e. the jirineii'le of life, 
pm^}a)=wind (iJdyw), ear^quarters of the heavens, mind = 
moon, etc. At the head of either series is placed that element 
or power which is regarded as the most subtle, the most sub- 
lime Before the end of these speculations was tleftnitely 
reached, ‘ breath ’ was usually placed at the top of the psychical 
senes, while the same position in the cosrnical senes was 
occupied sometimes by ‘ wind,’ sometimes by ‘ space.* 

2 . But speculation did not rest satisfied with su(*.h 
results ; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything we are cognizant of — the Keal {sat)y 
the Immortal, which is beyond the sun, where the 
Blessed go who no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious power is Brahman 
(y.v.), which originally may have meant ‘prayer’ 
[but see above, p. 797^ near top], but already in 
the Atliarva Veda and otlier Vedic texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iii. 378 fF. ) it denotes the 
primitive deity, who is identified witli the Supremo 
God, the Upholder of the world. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute ; 
it is pure Being, on which all that exists depends, 
and from which it derives its reality. Braliinaii 
cannot l>e defined ; it is ex]>re.ssly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must be 
denied of Brahman, which therefore can be describetl 
only by negations (neti neti, ‘ no no ’). In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosniical 
and physical powers — its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro- 
ceeded step by step with another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenoiiieiia and powers, the 
ultimate member of which came to he designated as 
Stman (q.v.), Atman originally meant ‘body’ or 
‘ person.’ Being used also as a reflexive pronoun, 
it came to denote the Self, as the ^irinciple which 
constitutes the identity of an indiviilual, that on 
which the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from which 
they derive their reality. Atman is therefore 
the transcendent Self or Soul. Frequently it 
is identified with the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
which speculation reached ; the one in the cosrnical 
order of things, the otlier in the psychical. To 
comprehend their nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is the chief 
object, the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de- 
veloped speculation of the Upaniqads. Brahman 
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is declared to he the innermost essence of all 
things, animate and inanimate ; it abides in them 
unknown to them, and controls them from within ; 
hence it is called antarydmin (‘controller from 
wdthin ’). Brahman, as immanent in us, is declared 
not to be different from our dtnum. The Upanisads 
insist on the non-difl’erence of the Brahman and 
Atman ; hut it may he doubted whether thereby 
absolute identity is meant, so that the dtman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is great 
diversity of opinion among the inteipieters of the 
Upanisads — the Aupani^adas or Vedaiitins. 

These philosophers endeavoured to deduce from the (Jpani^ada 
their true teacnings, and to show that they formed a on- 
sistent system. The older view seems to have been that follow ed 
by Ramanuja, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Braliman as the soul has to the body. The >ounger view ex- 
pounded by 6 ahkara has, however, become the prevailing one 
among philosophers, it maintains that Brahman alone is leal 
and everything else is an illusion {maya), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are completel} merged in him and cease to 
exist individually. The advocates of both views adduce I)ji 88 - 
ages in their favour from the Uiyaniiiads themselves. The 
truth seems to be that the authors of the Upam^ads held 
various opinions on the points which fonn the basis of the 
diffeient schools of Vedanta. 

However tins may he, the great achievement of 
the Ujyanisads is to have established the firm 
belief in a transcendent Cause of the world, an 
impersonal and uii- moral God mysteriously iden- 
tical with our Self. This new idea of a panthe- 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot therefore have been developed from, the 
popular notions of the Divine nature as n-jireseiited 
by the old Vedic gods. Brahman, in particular, is 
outside the category of good and had ; it is an un- 
moral deity as it is an impersonal one. 

The theosophical movement, which found expression in the 
Upant^adH, w'uk not restiictcd to a 8 ( bool of philosophers, 
though one great sage, Yrijhavalkva, hud a great share in 
establishing the final doctrine of BiMhinun. Jv’or were thet»e 
speculations the exclusive property of priests or Biiihmans; 
for kings are mentioned who ‘knew the Brahman * and taught 
their knowledge to Brahmans; and even women took part in 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot be 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin- 
cipal interest of intellectual and religious life m India during 
the period of the Upam^adit ; they became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of Brahmanical 
religion, for ‘ Brahmaism,’ if we may adopt this term to denote 
the thcosophh al ideas taught in the Upam^ads, has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the philoso- 
phical basis of their teachings. 

3 . Another factor which greatly inlliienced re- 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to give it its peculiar character, w as asceticism 
(a.v.). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
chiefly with sacrilice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious wants of the people, e.specially 
of men of strong religious feelings, who have al- 
ways formed a numerous class in India. In sacrilice, 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer hut a passive one ; but a religious man w ill 
always desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
him. There was a way open, a means of satisfy- 
ing religious wants, known by the name of ta/ias 
and practised from time irnmemoiial ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of piiini- 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on tlic 
shamans and medicine-men of uncivilized peojiles. 
Already in the llig Veda (x. 130) ascetics (miuiis) 
are mentioned who boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in the Brdhmnuas, we meet wdth 
them under the name of h'umnnas, who are men- 
tioned in conjunction with Ilrahinans as their 
rivals (cf. Patanjali, ad Pdnini, ii. 412. 2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, w hen the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reiluced to a kind of system. The principal 
methods w ere the following ; silence, various 
postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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rej^nlation of the breathing, self- mortification, and I 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by tlie word yoga (y.v.), the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a goa and to induce him to grant the 
boon he solicited (varada), or he attempted to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events he acquired 
merit by his tapas, and was looked upon by all as 
a saint. It deserves to be noted that in the Epics 
the Rfis of old are generally regarded as holy 
men, not so much on account of their offering 
4 Bacrifices as on account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogins, not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Epics was no longer that of the Brahirvanas, 

This change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the four dSramns (q.v.)^ or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the hrahmacJuirln^ or disciple, who learns 
the Veda; the second, that of the grhastha^ or 
mariied householder ; the third, that of the vdna- 
prasthay or old man, who retires to the woods and 
lives there the life of a hermit ; the last, that of 
the bhiJesu (yatiy sannydshi)^ or religious mendicant. 
Now the hhilcsu is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of the religious career. During the period 
of t\\Q BrdhniannSy ‘religious’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods ; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Aranyakas {q.v.)y which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brdh- 
'tnanas. In later times, however, the akraina of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished ; while at the same time the 
dsrama of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the d^rainas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hathayogay is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rdjayogay for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher 2 / 0 ( 7 ^, dhydna (‘contemplation’) 
is regarded as the most efi’ective means for attain- 
ing the ilesired ends, while the other ascetic 

E ractices are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 

►y dhydna is produced a Kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umasvati lays it 
down in his Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dhydna the structure of the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhydna was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and it is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sdnkhya of Kapila — a theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion ; for it 
was regarded as a Smfti — a title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdnkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upant§ads on 
Brahman, has, ever since the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brahmanical theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must be pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highest religious practice, dhydna, which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles; 
for they are set forth as the five great vows 
binding on all bhilc§us. Four of these five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws had been clearly 
grasped, notwitnstanding the indifference of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum bonum is defined as emancipation 
{moksa, mukti, nirvfti). In the Upan%§ads, eman- 
cipation, union with Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upani^ads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism which 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in Br ah - 
manical philosophy by Sanklwa-Yoga ; it is also 
the keynote of Jainism and Buddhism — religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the summum 
bonum. If mundane existence, this phenomenal 
world, the Sariisara, in which the soul is born 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Saiiisara experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Saiiisara, 
i.e. the reaching of a state subject to no cliange 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached in 
moksa, mukti, nirvrti, or nirvdna. To teach the 
way to mukti is the aim of most of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the vedic 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied wuth the continual suffer- 
ing produced by mundane existence. 

in. Mythology. — The religious and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which has been slcetched 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same time so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the Brahmanical period. This 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans ; it may be described 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
which found expression in general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Purdnuis. It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be before, but 
practically there was a marked change. Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were forgotten, and those who were retained 
generally lost much of their pristine dignity, 
owing to the exclusively sacrificial interests of the 
priest as explained above ; only a few were pro- 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu pantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be censidered 
powerful deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways: ( 1 ) The 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
greatly developed, since it was not to the priests, 
but to poets and legend-mongers that the care of 
mythology was now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities to a 
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much greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking in some cases where gods have 
attributed to them delinite functions with which 
in the llig Veda they liad but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Vanina became the ocean-god, 
while in the Kig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mythology 
ho is identical with Silrya, and represents the 
heavenly luminary. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Kig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Biahmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshii)ped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally 
acknowledged in the Brahnianical period are Agni, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the A6vins ; and, in addition to them, Praiapati, 
Vi^nu, and Kudra. The three last namea, who 
became the Supreme Gods, will bo considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the prnieipal new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post- Vedic times. 

I. Vedic gods. — Agni is, in the Kig Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire ; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahmanhood just as Indra 
represents the k^atriya^ or warrior-class ; he is the 
leaderof the gods, who are therefore agni-piirogaina. 
The common synonyms of agniy ‘fire,’ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. vnhni^ hxdavdhana^ hutakandy are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer (vdtasdmthi)^ 
and smoke as a banner (dhumakctu). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will be seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 
the SaUxpntha Brdhnianay Agni was called Bhava 
by the Vahikas, Sarva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called Pasunam pati (‘ lord of oeasts’) and 
Kudra. This seems to indicate that the popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Kudra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire ; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many Agnis and to 
make out genealogies of them (Mahdhhdrata^ iii. 
219-222, and difterently Vdyu Purdna, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the faci that contracts were made 
in the presence of fire ; for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The following legends 
will give an idea of Agni’s position in later myth- 
ology : 

Ag:ni was created by Brahma, and invested by him with his 
functions. But Ahi^iras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to A^nl Therefore the jjfod wanted to lay 
down his^itice, but Ahjfiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
was therefore adopted by him as his son (Mahdbhdratat iiL 217). 
AAgiras* son was B|*haspati, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mentioned above, is derived. 

In the Rig Veda, Bhj-gu, or the race of Bhnfus, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth ; but in the Mahdbhdrata the relation between Agni and 
Bhfgu is strangely changed. Bhrgu had been created by Brahma 
from the fire at Varupa’s sacrifice. His wife was Pnloma. 
While she was pregnant, the Rak^a Puloman visited her 


during her husband’s absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. lie asserted that he had been be- 
trothed to her before she married Biifgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that tiie Rak^sa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she ha<i been bestowed by her father 
on Bhfgu, who with Vedic rites made her his wife. Then the 
Rak^a, in the shape of a boar, carried her off. But during 
the night Pnloma miscarned, and the child dropped from her 
womb ; wherefore, he was called Chyavana, At the same time 
the Rak^a was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the Rak^sa, Bhfgu pronounced 
on Agni as a curse tiwit he should devour all things (become * the 
all-eater,* aarvabhak^a). Agni, out of resentment, now with- 
drew from all sacrifices, but was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and Rsis to make Bhj-gu's curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods (^a^dbAdrata, 
1. 6ff. ; see, further, art. Bu^iou). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especially the Rami (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than once spoken of in the Mahdbhdrata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he laid as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal in question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedic ideas. 
He IS one of the eight Vasus, their leader, Just as in later Vedic 
texte. 

Agni’s wife is Svaha, daughter of Dak§a. He 
jointly with Siva was father of Skanda, as will be 
related below. We hear occasionally of other 
ollspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agnivesa. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Mahismati 
on the Narmada. 

Duryodhana, king of M&hismatl, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called Sudar^ana, with whom Agni fell in love. In 
the guise of a poor Brahman he asked her in marriage. But, 
her father not consenting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni’s son 
by Sudar^ana was Rudar^ana, who as a householder vanquished 
Death {Mahdbhdrata^ xiil. 2). In another place {ib. li. 31) this 
story IS told differently. Nila, king of Mahn^mati, had a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her lips. One day the god, in the guise of a Br&hman, visited 
the girl, but he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aided the 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Patjdaxa on his dujvxjaya^ or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agni allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend In which Agni plays the principal part 
IS the burning of the Khavdava forest. It is connected ^th 
the main story of the Mahabhdratay and is there (i 222 IT.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during king Svetaki’s 
sai’rifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men ; he acconlingly grew feeble, and complained 
about it to Brahma, who advised him to burn the Khanejava 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who were 
enemies of the gods. Agni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with Kf^ya w'as sitting on the bank of 
the Yamuna, and asked his permission to devour the Khaod^va 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjupa 
the bow gdnijivay and gave his discus. He then set the 

wood on fire, while Kr 9 t?a and Arjuna, posted at either end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the gods 
from injuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no my<.hologioal bearing ; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city KhiloQ^^vaprastha, which 
was selected as their capital by the Paod^vas, was founded. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Mahdhlidratay 
Dhrs^dyumna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni ; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Rdmnynna. 

Agni is one of the eight loknpdlasy or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Agncyl di^. He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a rain, 
but his epithets chhdgaratha and chhdtgavdhana 
point to the he-goat instead of the ram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea about his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaka Upani^ad, i. 2, 4. 
He has a great many names ; indeed, all words for 
* fire ’ may be used to desi^ate Agni ; the more 
common ones are Ilutabhujy Hutavdhana, Vakntg 
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Anala^ Pdvaka^ Kr^dnUy Yibhdvasu^ Jdtavedas^ | 
HiranyarctaSy etc. (Afnara^o^a, I. i. 1. 4811’.). See, 
further, Adolf Iloltzinann, Ayni v<ich den VorateU 
lungen des MahnhhAiratn, 1878. 

Indra (^akra) in Bralinianical mythology; is the 
ruler of lieaven, and represents the ksatriya^ or 
warrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
Nalopdkhydna to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues on earth. In anotlier passage (Mahdhhd- 
rata, i. 197) the office of Indra is stated not to be 
permanent ; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is frequently called Sakko devanam indo, ‘ Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods,* just as in clas.sical Sanskiit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
individual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from Jiini ; and when there is a danger of 
this kind, ho sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
nymphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- 
cises. Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods ; but, in com- 
parison with the Supreme Gods — Brahma, Visnu, 
and Aiva— he, like the remainiim gods, occupies 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume 
that, before the rise of the Sunreme Gods, Indra 
held the lirst rank in popular oelief. There was 
a popular festival held in nis honour — the erection 
of Tndra’s pole (indradhrajct)—\i\i\(i\\ is described 
in the Kfm.iikasutra and at a late period by 
Varahamihira (Brhatsamhitd, ch. 43). Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
mo<lern times, his images ami niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to leceive a kind of indirect >vor- 
ship. The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indra*s weapon is the thunderbolt (vajra) ; the 
rainbow is called ' Iiidra’s bow.’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a Jieavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. Uis capital is Amaravati, 
his palace Vai jay an ta ; his park, situated on the 
north of Mount Meru, is ISandana; in it grows 
the Parijiita tree (which was torn from it by ^rsna 
and planted in Satyabhama’s garden). lie is 
the regent of thp East. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Saclii or Pauloini, dau^diter of 
the A sura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
Jayanta. 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the lirm ament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained differ- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s wife Ahalya, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his lx)dy should be covered witli a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ ; when Gautama re- 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
Tilottama (Mahdhhdrataj i. 211). 

Many stones are told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vedic myths His most famous deed, the slaying of 
Vftra, is variously told. According to one vtTHion of the story 

ahdbhdrata, xii 342), Vi6varQpa or TriAiras, Tv astir’s son, was 
purohita of the k^kIs, hut he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
he was related through his mother. Ilirai;yaka^ipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, and dismissed liis 
hotr Vasistha, who thereupon cursed him to the effect that he 
should be killed by a being hitherto not existing (Vi^nu in the 
shape of a man-lion). Tri^iras, in order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penance ; but heavenly nymphs sent 
by Indra succeeded in seducing him from his austerities This 
aroused him to great wrath, and he began to utter powerful 
spells, by virtue of which his size increased immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank all the soma, with the second he 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
energy of Indra and the gods. Reduced to weakness, the gods 
asked, on the advice of RrahmS., the Rsi Dadhichi for his bones, 
from which the thunderbolt was produced. With this weapon, 
which was pervaded by Vi^^iu’s energy, Indra slew Tri^ras 
From the oonise rose a mighty Asura, named Vftra, who became 
Indra’s enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder- 
bolt (cf. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 230 ff.). 


According to another version of the same story (Mahdbhdrata, 
V. 10), Indra killed Vftra in the twilight with the froth of the 
sea. For the Brahmans hod conferred upon Vftra the boon 
that he might not be killed by any weapon, either by what was 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night Accord- 
ing to a third version (ib. lii. 100), Vj^ra is not connected with 
Tva^t^f ; he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. It is in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
bones, from which Tva 5 !(;r forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version (ift. xii. 281 f.), the cause of Vftra’s defeat 
wag a dreadful fever, Siva’s energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killing of Vftra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Brahmanicide {brahmahafyd), and he fled in great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the flbre of a lotus. The gods then placed Nahu 9 a, 
Ayus’ son, on the throne of Indra. ikit Nahu^ at last came to 
ruin through his inordinate desire of Sachi (see Aoastya).^ The 
gods discovered Indra’s retreat, and Bfhaspati cleansed him by 
a horse-sacrifice from the brahrnahatyd, which was distributed 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra w'as then reinstated as ruler 
of the he&vens (mahabhdrata, v. 11 ff.). 

Indra slew many demons besides Vftra, such as Bala, Namuchi, 
Jambha, Paka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names— Balasiidana, Paka^asatia, etc. An instance 
of his hostihty to the Daityas is supplied by the following myth : 
When many sons of Diti had been slain, she asked her husband 
Ka^yapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Ka^yapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Diti’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant. Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds {Rdindyajj,a, i. 46 f.). 

A curious myth frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
but found already in the Maitrdyar^l Sathhitd (i. 10, 13), relates 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like binls, but then were forced to settle down lor 
e\ er. Only Maiiiaka, son of Himalaya and Mena, csc^aped this 
fate ; he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected by 
Sagara. 

In some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
When the Rsi Chyavana was giving the A4vins a share of the 
soma-libation as a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Ohyavana paralyzed nia arm 
and created a huge monster Mada (intoxication). In groat 
fright Indra then yielded, and inoiia was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Vedic Indra survives, viz. his habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk- 
enness is Baladeva, brother of On ludra’s rivalry with 

Kf^ya turns the story of his deluging the land of the Vralas. 
But Kffna kept off the rain and protected the land by holaing 
up on his finger Mount Qovardhana. On another occasion 
Kr^pa carried off the Parijata tree, which belonged to Skiohi, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces had come to hinder 
him. Indra, w ho is also called Meghavahana, was defeated in 
battle by Rava^ia’s son Meghanada, who from this victory came 
to be named Indrajit. 

Here we must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in whicli they were represented in the Veda, the 
same goil under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godling, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted as a god proper, he came, by 
the anthropomorphic influence of epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the assumption that 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed in a 
number of cases, which will be adverted to below. 

Thus Arjuna is, aoc5ording to the Satapatha Brdhrmfa{ii, 
l 2. 11), a mystical name of Indra ; and he was, according to 
Pacini (iv. 3. 98), worshipped just as Vasudeva was. But 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes of the Mahdhhdrata, 
and is intimately connected with Indra ; he stays five years 
in Indra’s heaven, and there learns the use of the magicid 
weapons {Mahdbhdrata, iii. 41 ff.). He is, however, not re- 

f yarded as an incarnation of Indra, as his name Aindri would 
ead us to expect, but of Nara, a somewhat ill-aeflned deity. 
Arjuna is the enemy of Kar^a, a son of the Sun, and bills him. 
Similarly, in the story of the Rdmayava, Valin, Indra’s son, is 
the enemy of Sugriva, son of the Sun ; but here he is kilM by 
the latter (iv. 16 ff.). In popular belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god : a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps be found 
in the Vedic reference to a conflict of Indra with the 

goddess of dawn (Rigvj iv. xxx. 8-11). 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, Stlrya, etc.). — In 
Vedic times there were several sun-gods ; in later 
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times the^ are all merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by their names — Surya, Savitr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Pusan, — besides bearing such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods : temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the SliryaSataka by MayQra, Bana’s son-in-law, is 
a deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Mahdbhdratay iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda ; he contains the Veda, is the ^ory of the 
Veda, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
logically he is the son of Aditi, Ka6yapa’s wife. 
Aaiti invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in due course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 

Vi^vakarman, who is regarde^l os a Prajapatl, grave liis 
daugrhttr Sanjh& to the Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vaivusvata and Yania, and one daughter, Yami or 
Yamuna, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
Bun was 80 great that Sahjna could not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself Chhaya, her shadow, and, 
thus deceiving her husband, she went to her father’s ; but, as 
Viiivakarman was determined to send her back to her husband, 
she fled in the shape of a mare to the Utlarakurus. Meanwhile 
Chha} a bore to the Sun two sons, Savarni and the planet Satuin, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapali, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Chhaya j)referred her own children to those of Sahjna, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
Ho went to Vi^vakarman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Sahjha might bear his light. Vi^vakarman therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun by a 
sixteenth part. From the parings were formed Vi^nu’s disc, 
Siva’s trident, and other weapons of the gods. The Sun, learn- 
ing from Vi6vakarman the retreat of his wife, went in the shape 
of a horse to the land of the Utlarakurus, There he met Sanjna, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turne<l 
her head towards him. From the breath of their nostrils 
were produced the tw’o Alvins, hence called Ndaatyas^ and 
from the semen of the horse was born Kevanta, chief of the 
Guh.>aka8. 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the amfta, the drink of 
immortality, had been produced and was being drunk by the 
gods, an Asura named Kahu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
it. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Viynu, who 
at once cut off the head of Rahu before the amrta had gone 
down his throat. Therefore the hca<l only of Rahu became 
immortal. Since that time Rahu hates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them sw'allows them. 

The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son l\Iaiiu Vaivasvata became tlie 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson Iksvaku 
was the founder of the 8uryavaili6a or the solar 
race of kings, to which Kama belongs, and which 
forms the suoject of Kalidasa’s poem 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravas and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mahdbhdratay is his son. 
For Kunti before her marriage with Fandu in- 
voked the sun-god and bore him a son, Karna, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterv^ards, Indra in the guise 
of a Brahman induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never-erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha. At last he was killed 
by Arjuna. Karna was probably a local variety 
of Surya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the lidjnd’ 

ana the monkey-king Sugriva is a son of Sflrya ; 

e was first exiled by his brother Valin, son of 
India, but afterwards he vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Kama, who from an ambush pierced 
him wiMi an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Surya were 

resented as rivals. Surya rides in a car drawn 

y seven horses (harit) ; his charioteer is Aruna, 
the dawn, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun -god is Garu^Ay 
the divine king of birds, on whom V4nu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Garuda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahdhhdrata^ 
i. 16 ff.: 

Kadru and Vlnat& (representing dark night and v^aning 
night), daughters of Dak^, were both married to Ka^yapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand egga, Vinata two. After 500 years the 
eggs of Kadru burst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nagae). 
Then VinatA grew impatient, and opened one of her eggs ; it 
contained a Dird whose upper part only was developed — 
An^^ia, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Surya. After 
another 500 years the second egg of Vinata burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird— -Uan^^/a, the devourer of snakes (?.e. dark- 
ne^). He at once took to his wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ordainer of all. By this tune Vinata had 
become the slave of her sister Kadru. For the sisters had 
watered as to whether the divine horse Uchcbaih^ravas was 
white or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the’ bet, which 
stipulated that the loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus Garuda, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if he brought them the amfta (which in this account is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures Garu()a 
came to the place where the amrta was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the Are which was burning round 
the amxtay overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last in 
carrying off the amrfa- soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him ; it brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him. Garu(j[a 
placed the amrta on the ground strewn with ku6a grass, and 
invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to do before meals, Indra earned off the amrta* 
Garurjla was rewarded for his deed by Vi^rju, who chose him 
for his service as the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 

This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced back to the Kig Veda, leaves no doubt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by tlM3 snakes, his food. Apjiarently 
Garuda was ne’ er regarded as the equal of Surya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Vii^nu, 
who from being a solar deity had been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Suparnuy and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculptures. He is 
also identified with Tdrksyay originally a distinct 
mythical being, iigured either as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Garuda seems, therefore, to be a combination of 
difi’erent divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god.— As a departmental god, 
Soma represents the muon ; but since ho is identi- 
fied witli the Vedic god Soma, who especially 
represents the sacred soma- juice, the functions of 
the latter are also ascribed to the moon - eod. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the I3rahmans ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of aunxta. Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received jiopular worship as a separate god ; 
at least no temi)les seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at Somanatha was 
sacred to ^iva, and so was Somatirtha in Srlna- 
gara ; see Stein, KalhanxCa Chronicle of Kahnlr, 
li. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro- 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahma, 
or, together with other precious things, at the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
satras, daughters of Daksa, i.e. the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Kohini (Aldebaran), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Daksa fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to tne efl’ect that he should die of con- 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Dak§a mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his disc 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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about by l)athin;^ at Prabhasa, where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

From Soma sprang: the Somavam^a, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carnofl off Tara, the wife of Bi-hasp.ati, though Brahma 
hade him restore her to her husband. Ui^nas, the teacher of 
tiie Asiiras and the enemy of Brhaspati, together with the 
Asiiras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tir&. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful ; and she declared, when coerced, that he was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Hudlia (the planet Mercury), who 
afterw'ards married Ilfi, daughter of Mariii. Their son was 
Pururavas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

Tlie moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
tlie (lec(‘ase(l aie ‘^^]^pos(Hl to to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her ^^a\lllg. At full moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma (dcvdydnfi)^ and sends the rest fis rain down 
to the earth to he born again (pitj'vdna). Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Beussen, System (hr Vedanta^ 1883, pp. 392, 409, 475). 

Vayu (Vaia Maruta) is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which, it should ho noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life; Vayu has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He ])resides over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthropomor- 
phism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu ; nor 
did the god receive popular w’orship. He was too 
much of fin abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were popular 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, wlio in 
epic language were therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Maiuta. One of them is Hanumat, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Jidmdyana, who jumped the 
ocean and brought llama* tidings from his bride 
Sita ; he is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present article 
believes that he is connected with flic monsoon 
(Jacobi, lidvidyana, p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bhiina of the Mahdhhdratay the second 
of the five Pandava brotliers. There are traces in 
his character which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into rAition 
with the Ilaksasas ; he not only fights them, 
but he inarri(is the Kaksasi Hidimha, by whom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater (vrkodara)^ and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
Dubsasana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destructive 
power of the storm, before he became an epic 
nero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods — the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes de.scen<led from the seven 
parts into which the embryo of Diti was split by 
Indra (see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Mankaiiaka was divided (Mahdhhdratay ix. 
38). In the Kig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mytholo^ of Vayu ; the 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and is called I’rachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ; but bis Vedie character- 
istics, except those relating to w^ater, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered. For instance, 
his association with Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasistha (Maitra- 
varuna; see Rdmdyanay vii. 66 f.). He resides in 
the ocean. But there is also a world of Vanina, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth ; it is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Piiskara, and all his progeny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella (Mahd- 


hhdrata^ v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated the gandiva^ the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine (surd) is called 
vdruiil^ i.e. ‘ belonging to Varuna’ ; and the god- 
dess of wine, VarunI, who appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Vanina’s daughter 
or his wife.* 

There is, however, anotlier god of the sea, 
SUgara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara, 
not Varuna, who appeared to Rama wdien he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea ; and 
in romantic tales or the Middle Ages the god of 
the sea is called Sagjira, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brfihmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivas vat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Chltragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits ill judgment upon them. Yama is called 
also Mrlyu, Kala (‘ death ’), Antaka, Krtanta 
(‘ maker of an end ’), Pretaraja (‘ king of ghosts ’), 
Pitrpati (‘ lord of the manes ’). Ho carries a rod 
(danda) or a noose (joaia), and rides on a bulTalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
Savitri, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life ; the cpiso<hi of the Mahdbhdrata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of tlie great Epic. 

In a less awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
'mardidy ‘ king of law.’ As such lie seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
Dliarma, the personification of justice, the father 
of Yudhisj»thira. 

Tlie Alvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, whatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to ho re- 
garded as beautiiul youths ana jihysicians. Their 
names are now given as Nasatya and Dasra — 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
Their origin from the breath of Sanjna and 
Surya has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god ’). 

The best known story related of them is their cure of Chya- 
vana,,the old husband of Siikauya, the beautiful dau^^hter of 
king Saryata. They wanted to seduce Sukanya, but she would 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
\oung again. The Alvins were rewarded for this by being 
Emitted to a i^aro of the soma. The details of this legrend 
differ in the Satapatha Brahmax^a and the MahabhCuata 
(see Muir, op, cit. v. 260 flf.). Another cure wrought by the 
Alvins is told in Mahabharata^ i 3 . thi‘y restored eyesight to 
Upamanyu, who had fallen into a well and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the Asvins are connected in 
the Mahdohdrata as the fathers of Sahadeva and 
Nakula, the twin sons ol Miidri ; and in the 
Rdmdyana they are the fathers of the monkeys 
Dvivida and Mairida. 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig V’^eda, is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion ; in 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god in the 
proper sense of the woiu, hut rather a divine sage, 
lie is the teacher (gum) and household priest 
(purohita) of the gods ; he is identified wdth Vachas- 

5 ati (‘lord of speeeli ’), and with the planet 
uppiter. According to Makdhhdrata, iii. 217 ft*., 
he IS the son of Aiigiras, and from him is de- 
scended the family of Agnis. His wife^is Tara 
(see above under ‘ Soiiia^). Brhaspati’s rival is 
Kavya UiSanas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to show some resemblance 
between Neptune and Varupa is related in Mah^bhCirata^ iii. 
115. Varupa gave to the sage Kichika a thousand white horses, 
which O&dhi demanded of him as the price for his daughter 
Satyavati. 
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Mobt of the gods treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fully recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popular gods. It was ditlerent with two old gods, 
VifT^u and Rudray and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, PrajdpatL They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall treat of the post-Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

2. Post-Vedic ^ods. — (A) Those of high rank . — 
To the post-Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mara, the war-god (called also Skanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahjisena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chhdndogya Upanisady vii. 26. 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the war-god, as will be seen 
in the sequel. Kumara is regarded as the general 
(sendpati) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a cliange in the 
government of Indian States. Originally the 
king was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became dis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was tliought necessary, as we may 
assume, that there should be in neaven too a 
sendpati as well as a king. And since the sendpati 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Indra should 
at first try to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related {Mnhdhhdratay iii. 225 fF., ix. 44 f., xiii. 
84 fF. ; Rdmdijanay i. 36 f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as uma, 
Gaiiga, and quite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was eftected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of Kumara’s birth is as 
follows : The gods were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and Parvati a being would be prodin-ed whom the w,orld would 
be unable to boar, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed. However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the Gahga. But the latter could not retain it, and threw It on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds (tarava^La). 
There it was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six Krttikas (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Hence he is called KUrttikeya and 
^omukha. [In point of fact, the name Kilrttikc^a seems 
to be derived from Karttika, the first month of autumn, 
w'hen, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set out on war expeditions.] 
According to another version, the Kfttikas were formerly the 
wives of the seven R^is (f'r the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). Agni fell in love with the wives of the R^is, and Svaha, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him ; 
she then brought Agni's semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasi^t'ha. 
The remaining six R^is forsook their wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the ^y as the Krttikas. 

The feats of Kumara which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Taraka, and the splitting of Mount 
Krauncha in the Himalaya. When Taraka had vanquished the 
gods imd was oppressing them, they asked Brahm& fqr a 
reader,*and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
Siva, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 
terities in the Himalaya. K&ma, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Siva to fall in love with Uma (or P&rvati), 
the beautiful daughter of Himalaya. He succeeded in ms 
undertaking, but was reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
when he became aware that Kama had dared to disturb 
him in his ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 


graces and merits of Parvati, and finally married her. These 
incidents form the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, Ku- 
mdrasambkava. The rest of the story, telling how Kumara 
was born, has been given above. The new-born Kumara was 
installed general of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 
killed him. 

On another occasion, the Daitya Ba^a, son of Bali, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Krauncha, but he took shelter 
in the mountain when Kumara assailed him. The latter 

ierced the mountain with his Ja\elin, split it in twain, and 

illed the demon. Thus an opening was effected for the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authonties (see Wilson, 
Vi^XLU Purdrya, 1866, ii. 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasena, a daughter of BrahniA. 
Her desire to get a husband superior in strength to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account {Mahahharata, ili. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kumara 
rides on the peacock, the son of Supar^a. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appears to be best interpreted on the assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
these have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indians. But tills 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot be mistaken, elsewhere than in the strange 
myths related above. For there are tliree variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, viz. VUdkhay ^akha, 
and Naiganieya, The first of these is known to 
have receivea popular worship (Patanjali, ad 
Pdniniy v, 3. 99) ; he originated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon Kumara, the new-born. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumdraSy and kumdriSy goblins, who spirit away 
little children (Mahdhhdratay iii. 228, where two 
more brothers, Sisu and the goat- faced Blia- 
drasakha, seem to be assigned to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahdhhdratay ix. 45 f. He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fairly general ; at pre.sent he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Subrahinanya. 

Anotlier son of Siva, or rather of Parvati, is 
GaneSa. Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the ‘ remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
Vindyaka and Vighne^a indicate. As sucli he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands (parSnpdni) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken ott‘; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the Rdmdyana and 
some of the older Purdnns ; and he was absent 
from the original Mahdbhdrata. He is first men- 
tioned in Yajhavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti- 
ated. The name GaneSa or Ganddhipa designates 
him as the leader of the Ganas, or followers 
in the retinue of Siva. Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is Nandi. But tliere is a class of demons, 
Vinayakas (see Petersburg Diet., s.v.), who pro- 
bably were represented by the new god Ganei^a. 
It de.serve.s to be noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Rig Veda (il. xxiii. 1), Brhaspati is addressed 
as gandndm ganapati ; and Brhaspati, who is 
identified with Vachaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of Ganesa as a god of learning. 

Ga^e^a is the son of ^iva and Parvati, or rather of the latter, 
for be was produced from the unguente with which the goddese 
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hi»d anonilt'd liersclf. With the water of her bath they were 
coM\c\t*d to the mouth of the Oanjfes, and were there 
mibil>ed b\ M.ilmi, a ^^o<}desH with the head of an elopViant. 
Slie tiaNC birth to a bo\ who had four arms and five heads of an 
elephant. Oah^^a chose him for her son, l»ut Si\a declared 
him to be the son of Parvati. He reduced his five heads to one, 
and ent hroned him on Anjaimofiri as the * remover of obstacles.* 
These details are tfiven in the 18th canto of the HaracharCta 
bv .Ia\adralba, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the lirahyna Vaimrta PxirdXLa^ the vhird book of which 
contains an account of Oaye^a, it is narrated that Qaijcte’s 
head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Vipyu after- 
\MirdM substituted for it the head of an elephant. Oapeiia is 
lunu'd wiih one tusk only {ekadanta). The loss of the other is 
\aiiouv,l> accounted for. It was cut off, according to the 
>ti‘iiipalaradha, i ( 10 , by Ravaria ; according to the Bnthma 
Vairarta J^urana, in. 40, by Para.4urama ; and he lost it, 
according to the IJa rachanta, win 23, through a bet with 
Kumara as to who sliould go moat quickly round the earth. 
He«iidcs f lie p.iiticiilars of hn figure mentioned already, he has an 
exce(‘dingl,\ big bellv. In Ins tour hands he carries, according 
to Jfnadratha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
in Komc pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vai^ravana, the ‘lord of treasures’ 
{rittf\^a)^ ‘king of the Yaksas,’ and ‘regent of 
the nortli,* is already mentioned in the Atharva 
V(ida as cliief of the ‘ good people ’ (punyajana)^ or 
‘othc'r people’ (itamyntff), and as concerned with 
‘ eoricealiiient ’ (through hhlden treasures).* 

lu i\ic Sntapat/i/t Jh'flhmfDHt and in later Vedic 
texts he is mentioned as king of the liaksa.s, 
and in the Taittinya Aranyaka^ i. 316, as lord 
of W’islie.s and as posses.sor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Puspaka). 

In later mythology he is the king of the Yaksas 
as well as of the Kinnaras and (xuliyakas, while 
the Raksasas are the sulnects of his half-brother, 
Ravaiia. Accoitling to the Rdindyana {y\\. 311’.), 
lie is the son of Visravas, and grandson of Piila- 
st>a, IVajajiatfs son. 

^'lsra^as hadtwowi\e8, l')eva\ arnini, druigliler of Hliaradvaja, 
and Kaikasi, daughter of Sumrdi fU tiie former he had oneson, 
Kubera; b} the latter Ila\aMa, Kiinibhakarya, VibhiVHia, aud 
Surpanakha f Vi'^ravas ga> e Kiiboia for his residcin*e the town 
liahk.i, built by Vi'^vak.innaii on Mount TnkfUa in the southern 
ocean But Havana exjielled him from Lafika, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, bv the advice of Vniravas, took up 
ins residence on Mount Kailas, i, and became the regent of the 
north But his connexion with the south, to which theid4tbo\c 
legend refers, was perhaps 8ugge.slcd by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Kaveri ; for Kdveraka or 
Jiahprttka occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymic 
derned from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the tow n Trichinopoly is popularly 
explained as Tnhrahpalh, according to I.Assen Und. Alter- 
imdr, 1873, i. 100)= ‘ town of Kubera,’ for TA^iras is also 
a name of Kuiiera 

Kuhera’H town is Alaka, his jiark Cliaitraratha ; 
lie lias nine treasures (nidhi), lie rides on a man 
{naraedhana) ; this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation to men, and the same is suggested 
hy Ills ejiithet or name Nrdfiarman^ w hicli probably 
reters to his quality as bestower of riches (h'lda). 
His son is Nalakubara, wliose wdfe Rarnliha w'as 
ravislieil by Ravana (Rdnidyana, vii. 26). Kubera, 
as we have s(;en, was believed from very early times 
to jireside over the guardians of treasures, who, it 
w’ould He(*m, xvere originally called ra/esas, and 
later— to distinguish them from the devilish rak^as, 
the disturbers of sacritices — liad Ijcen named yahoos. 
As chief of the Yaksjis, ho was supplanted, a.s far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manibhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the Rdmdyana (vii. 15), 
but who occurs chiefly in popular tales. 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is tlie god of love, Kama 
(Manniatha, Madana, Kandarpa, Sinara, Ananga, 
etc.). Originally Kftma is ‘desire,’ — not of sexual 
enjoyment only, hut of good things in general, — 
and as a person ilication of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2 ; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

* PxiVVajana in classical Sanskrit is 8>Tionymou8 with yaksa 
and rakHasa (Hemaohandra’s 187 and 194). 

t The genealogy is stated somewhat differently in Mahd- 
Wdrafa, ill. 274 f. 


god of sexual love, in which function only he is 
known to later mythology. 1 1 is parentage is 
variously stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dharma and Laksmi. His wife is Rati, the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
.son.s of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Harsa 
and Yasas. 

The ideas entertained about Kama may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a bow formed of flowers (pv^pachapa ) ; the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers (kusumnkxra). There are live such 
arrows (p«/Tc7t«ftawa), allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love (hsana^ mohana^ etc.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a lish, denot- 
ing procreative newer (makara or matsya-ketu) ; 
or he carries a flower in his hand (pu^aketana). 
He is often spoken of as dtmahhuox chiitajanifrian^ 
‘born of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
anahgay ‘bodiless.’ This latter quality is accounted 
for by a well-known mytli mentioned above in 
connexion xvith the birth of the war-god. 

6iva reduced Kama to ashes ; he will get a new bodyj, accord- 
ing to Kumdrasaynbhaoa^ 4, 42, at the wedding of Siva and 
l*arvati. But, according to the llarivathAa (9263 ff.), Kama was 
re-born as Pradyumna, Kr^ga’s son. The bab}^ had been stolen 
by Sanibara, whose wife Mavavati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Rati, who had assumed the form of Mayavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by Pradyumna {ib 9475 ff.). Apparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of Kama, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
in those tracts of India where the worship of Kfsga prevailed. 
Kfinia has also been identified with Mara, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend : hence, in later Sanskrit, Mara becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 

Some of the aoddessea of Brahmanical mythology 
have alrctady been mentioned in connexion with 
the gods whoso consorts they are : Svahil, wife of 
Agni, 6achi, wife of Indra, Sahjnfi, wife of Siirya. 
The most important goddess, I’arvatl, w’ill be 
considered wlieri we come to treat of Rudra, 
Laksmi or ^rl is tlie consort of Visiiii ; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it for the production of and then she was 

made over to Visnu. But we meet also with 
dill’erent statements ; she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and Khyati, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Vi^unvs forehead ; she is tiie 
wife of Prajripati, or of Dattatreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful flower 
of India ; she is called after it Padma or Kaiiiala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortuna, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere long ; according to MaJhdbhdraiay 
xii. 225, 228, she lived once with the Danavas, 
then with tjie gods, and with Indra. From an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or gocldesses representing the abstract idea 
in question, e,g, Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, etc. 

The origin of Sarasvatl was difl’erent. From being 
a river-goddess in the Rig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and elocjuence, and as such she 
iH most frequently invoked by the poets of classical 
Sanskrit literature. She has been identified with 
Vach, ‘speech,’ and as such she is the wife of Brahma ; 
she is further identified with Bharatl, a sepa- 
rate goddess invoked in Vedic hymns. Sheris also 
cal lea S^ada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
called Saradamandala (Stein, Kalharm^s Uhronicle 
of KahniVy ii. p. 286). Poets speak of the hostility 
of Laksmi to Sarasvati ; for wealth and learning 
seldom go together. 

I’he principal river-goddess of India is the 
Gangs, who nas lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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many smaller rivers which are fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Gahga Hows in heaven as Viyadgahga or Mandakini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the Fatalaganga ; she is 
therefore called Tripatlmgdy ‘going in the three 
worlds.’ 

King^ Bhapiratha, the great-gfrandson of Sagara, induced the 
celestial Oanga to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the earth to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 sons of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
Bhdgirathi, Siva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Jalinu’s sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him ; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called Jdhnavi. These legends are told at 
length in the liaindyarja^ i. 88-44 ; another account of her 
descent is given in the Markai^tfeya Piir(i^.at ch. 66. Gahga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Vi^yu. In the Maha- 
bhdrata (i. 08 if.) she is the first wife of King Santanu and the 
mother of Bhi^ma. It has been said aliove that Kumara is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
daughter of ITimaluya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred ri\ ers or river-goddesses ; e.g. 
Yamuna (Kriliiidi) is the daughter of JSurya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger sister of the goddess 
Savitrl) ; Narmada (Ueva) is a daughter of the 
moon. 

The evennefi of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In tlie Rig Veda, A sura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysteiious being.’ Ihit in later times 
asura denotes the enemies of the gods (sura)y and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word sura is artilicial, and 
has been abstracted from asura. The Asuras aie 
the elder brotliers of the gods, both being sons of 
Trajapati. They continually waged war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last tlicy were slain by Indra, 
Visnu (hence called Dnttjfdri)^ or some otlier god. 
They dwell in the nether ^^olId, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, they are regarded 
as wicked demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they aie not necessarily bad. 8o they have for 
^heir teacher and sju ritual guide a great saint, 
Sukia, the son of llhrgii, nnIio has been mentioned 
above in connexion with his antagonist Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
.seem to have come to be looked upon simply as super- 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadharas; 
e.g. there is a small romantic epic in the Kathd’ 
saritsdgara (eighth book), in which they side with 
the hero of the story. In clas.^ical mythology there 
is no diilcrence between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Dai u. 

(7i) We must now speak of the different groups of 
divine beings who I'nnk below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of tlie former. The most popular 
classseemsto have been the Nagas (Sarnas, U ragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and smike-worship prevailed 
in India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are figured on numberless 
sculptures all over India, and in popular tales they 
and th§ir beautiful daughters play an important 
part. They are, however, almost absent from 
Vedic literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell in Patala, the nether world, 
which is imagined to be full of marvels ; there is 
situated their city BhogavatL At the beginning 
of the Mahdbhdrata we have what may be called 
a snake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 


snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya; 
^here are introduced Airavata, Vasuki, Tak^aka, 
l^e§a and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
Se§a ( Allan ta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as suppoiting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he has become a servant of 
Visnu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the brother of Kr&na, is believedi 
to be an incarnation of Sesa. The snakes are the 
sons of Kadru, or of Surasa, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under ‘ sun- 
god ’) that Gariida is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been concluded that the 
Nagas represent darkness which is dispelled by 
the sun. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people ; they w’ere probably reganled as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, but they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older til an the Nagas are the Gandharvas. 
They are already known in the liig Veda, where, 
however, usually but one (iandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superliuman beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahdbkdrata they frequently ap- 
jicar very much like the Vaksas, and their king 
Angaraparna or Chitraiatha is a friend of Kubera 
(wliohc park is called Chait raratha). But usually 
they are represented as divine musicians and as 
living in Indra’s heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ gandharva^ is derived. It may 
be mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
‘town of the Gandharvas’ (gandha rmtnagara). 

The inisti esses of the Gandharvas are the Ap. 
sarases, heavenly nymplis of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the couit of Indra, ami they 
arc employed by him to seiluoo saints when they 
become a danger to his sovereignty through tiieir 
severe penance. The ellect ot their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or woman ; e.g. JVl^eriaka seduced Visvamitra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by his curse is born on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvasi became the wife of king Ihiruravas ; their 
adventures form the story of Kalida.sa’s play Vik- 
ramorvasi. The most famous Apsarases are Tilot- 
tama, Kambha, UrvaAi, Ghrtachi, Menaka, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they are 
held out as a reward to warriors w ho fall in battle. 

The Yaksas, as a class of .superhuman beings, 
are of post-Vedic origin, though tlie word yaksd 
as a neuter occurs in the Itig Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studicyiy iii. 126 ff.). As 
yaksan means ‘ magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘ being possessed of magical 
powxr’ ; and this w^as without doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yaksinl, Tlie original conception 
of the Yak§a.s w'ould therefore be much the same 
as that of the later Vidyadharas — a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘possessing 
spells or witchcraft.’ The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the liaksasas, as stated 
above under ‘ Kubera,’ though tlie Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Krik8a.sa8 
are. (Still there are instances of wicked Yaksas 
and of kind Kak^isas.) Both Yaksas and liaksasas 
are also called pitnyajana — a name of the subiects 
of Kubera in the Atharva Veda. It has been 
assumed above that there w^ere originally two sorts 
of Kaksas ; the one. guardians of treasures, w^ere 
identilied with the Yaksas, and the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
liaksasas ; thus the apparent confusion betw^een 
Yaksas and liaksasas would become intelligible 
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Very much like tlie Yaksas are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera ; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain caves. Mythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and tbe 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a horse and a human head.* Both Kin- 
naras and Kimpurusas are followers of Kubera, 
and they aie frequently identilied with one another. 
The Kinnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the G and liar vas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists ; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; and the Sadhyas. 

Tlie Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older i>oj)uIar tales, especially in Piili litera- 
ture, the Vaksas are the principal superhuman 
beings ; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the BrhatkathCi) they are supplanted by 
the Vidyiidharas, the most human-like of all in- 
feiior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors (chakraiutrtiiis) of their own, in towns on 
the noithern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire soveieignty over them. They possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
ridyd, or witchcraft, any shape at will (w lienee 
they «are also called Khechara, and Kdmarupin). 
The Vid\adhaias seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during the early centuries of our 
era ; there is a l^rakrit iioem by Vimalasuri, the 
Padnvfichftritaf which belongs to that time ; in 
it the llaksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Ramdudna are declared to be ditlerent 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most jirominent. Tn the Rig 
Veda they arc mentioned in the neuter form 
rakiias as fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. Tliey are possessed of enonnous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl About 
(rdtridcJuira) and devour their victims (kravydda, 
kaunapa) ; they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Vetla seems to distinguish raksas (‘evil spirits^) 
and ydtudkdims (‘ ghosts’), but in later language 
YatudJulna is synonymous with Rdhiosa, Origin- 
ally e([ual in nirik to the Yaksas, the Raksasas 
have liecome more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apptarcntly tlirough the influence of 
epic j)oetry. For in the Rdmdyana Havana, the 
king of the Raksasas, his brotheis, etc,, are the 
powerful enemies of Rama ; tJius the Raksasas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the Mahdhiulrata, Bhirna’s son Ghatotkacha is a 
Rak.^asa who fights on the side of the Pandavas. 
He and Vibhisana, the virtuous brother of Havana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the Raksasas, like 
the A suras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pi^lLchas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, the Raksasas; they are hideous and 
bloodthirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once (I. cxxxiii. 5) 
mention of a l^isachi, a spirit supposed to be con- 
nected with the will o’ the wisp ; the Pii^achas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda downwards. It may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Bfhatkfithd was 
written, has been named after them PaLsachi.* 

Bhuta is the most general term for sprite.^; 

* Pischel, ‘Grainmatik der Prakrit Sprachen,’ GlAP i, 8, p. 
27 f. ; Lacote, Estsai iur Gu^d<}hya et la Bchatkathd^ pp. 40-59. 


thus Bhi(tabhd,^a, the ‘ language of the Bhutas,’ is 
synonymous with Faiddchi, But frequently they 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the nv tries. They play a more important 
part in Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
manical Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies ; they 
belong to the last phase of the development of 
demonology, inaugurated by the Brhatkathdy in 
which the Vidyadharas are the leading figures. 

(C) We shall now s])eak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous 5 §is of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or gentes. These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of R§is : 
(levarsis, i.e. Rsis of the gods or living among 
them, e.^. !Narada; brahtnarsis^ i.e. priestly ]^§is, 
e,g, Vasistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and rdjtirsisi i.e. l^sis of royal origin, e,g, 
Visvamitra. Besides, the Rsis belong to diflerent 
pel iods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in creation, as Daksa, 
Kasyapa, Marichi ; otiiers belong to a more recent 
period, as Mann, Vyasa, Valmiki, etc. An ancient 
group are the seven Rj^is (identified with the seven 
bright stars of Ursa major) ; but the names are 
difVcrcntly given. The oldest list is : Gautama, 
Bharadvuja, Visvamitra, J amadagni, Vasistha, 
Kaiyapa, and Atri. A common one is ; Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Visvamitra, Vasistha, Kaiyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mahdbhdrata wo get a 
diflerent list : Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Ihilastya, and Vasistha, The stories and 
legends of which the Rsis are tlie heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are very numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Purdnas^ far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. 

The idctas entertained about the Rsis have 
changed considerably in the course of time in cor- 
resijondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to have revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will be remembered, is concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrifice was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yogHf ‘ ascetiidsm,’ in the opinion of the 
people at large. Therefore the Rsis Began to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
as gieat ascetics, who by means of severe austeri- 
ties and deep meditation had acquired super- 
human power and such sanctity that their utter- 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
eflect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests ; they are saints and sorcerers at the 
same time ; but, of course, elevated to the highest 
rank. 

3 . ThethreeSupremeGods— Brahma, Vi^nu, and 
Siva — occupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan- 
theon, highly exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings. A detailed description of them 
^\ould be out of place in the present article. In a 
sketch of Brahmanical mythology only thfj causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt with. 

Brahma, the creator of the world, is the Praja- 
j)ati, Pitamaha, H iranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brdhmanas, He had his origin and basis in specu- 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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the religioua feelings of the masses. Hence the 
worship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
the worshippers of Siva or Vi?nu, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. Notwithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of tri«ad, wliieh in the 
doctrine of the Trimurti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.p. There were con- 
tradictory elements alieady in the conception of 
the Prajapati of the BrCihmnnas, For sometimes 
he is identihed with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved ; some- 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op, cit, v. 391 11*.). The same 
holds good with the Bralima of later mythology : 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause ; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague w'ay, 
identilied with it, whence he is called smyamhhu 
(‘self-born’) or aja (‘unborn’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 11., comes to 
this ; Svayambhu rose from jirimeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden ogg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or H i rany agarbha. But, according 
to anotlier opinion, contained already in the famous 
Puriisasukta of the Kig Veda (x. 90), the Purusa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called Ndrd- 
yana (i.e, ‘ descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
male) — a name which is also coupled with Purusa 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana, Thus Narayana is 
identilied with Bralima (in the above quoted pass- 
age of Manu). But usually Narayana is identilied 
with Visnu, and thereby lirahniiVs claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
sigiiilicance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
trarisfciied to secondary l^rajapatis : Haksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other Ksis whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Furdnas, Thus many causes were 
at w^ork to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vach (‘s})eech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. JStill the idea of creation and of fate is 
personitied in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modern times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 
from the supciiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brahnianas^ the reverse devclojiment obtains 
in the case of Visnu. In the Kig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods ; there he is chielly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Rig Veda he is intimately as.sociated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
idassical mythology he is styled Indra’s youngei 
brother (Indrdnuja), As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Vishnu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
period, wlien Indra was still greatly superior to 
Visnu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a dim consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Tndra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Vifiiiu. For V4nu becomes in classical myth- 
ology what Iinlra had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the DaiUjdrL On the whole, 
however, Vii^nu’s position in the Brahinanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
Brdhminas record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have dill’ered from theirs, 


although ignored by them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op. cit. iv. 156 ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhinanas Vi§nu is repeatedly 
identilied with the sacrifice— an honour which he 
shares with Prajapati. He seems gradually to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupied by 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical with Brahma, but afterwards 
Vi^nu is Narayana. In the Satapatha Brdhrnana 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of a 
tortoise, Praja])ati created offspring’; and, accord- 
ing to the Taittirlya Brahtnanay Praiapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op. cit. pp. 27, 39, 52 f.). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Vi§nu in 
his tortoise and boar avrttdras. 

Here we meet for the first time with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Yai^r;avisni to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdras of V4pu. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphic deities woi shipped by the masses (including Bn^hmanic 
families), and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmans 
to a higher rauk by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be recognizable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avatdras of Prajapati. For in the 
Taxttxrlya Brdhxnav^y as we have seen, Prajapati assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth ; but, in a passage of 
the Satapatha Brdhrnai^at it was the boar Kmu^ who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajaimti for his deed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatdra ; for it is first said that 
Prai&pati took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kachenhapa is identified with Koiyapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both cases a certain indecision : the 
thenomorphio god was at first hesttatingly identified by members 
of the priestly class with one of their great gcxls Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, it furnished 
a readv means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus tne fish of Visqu and that of the man-lion may 

be accounted for by the assuhiption that idols of such shapes had 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The liftli avatdra of V4nu as a dwarf ( Vdmana) 
is of peculiar interest. For in this incarnation 
Visnu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat he is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Kig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
BrdJnminas is lie said to liave done this in the 
shape of a dwarf. That notion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the body of tlie god may well have 
appeared dwarfish \ or thcie may have been some 
popular god ligured as a dwaif, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnu. At any 
rate, the fact that the princijial feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god liimself in his own person, 
but to an incarnation of him, proves tliat at the 
time when this opinion became current Visnu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longeil to the Vedic Visnu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Visnu who was radically 
not dillbrent from him. 

The next amfdra^— Rama Jamadagnya, Kama 
Dasarathi, Krsna, and Buddlia — are of a difl'erent 
kind, and belong to the time when Vaisnavism had 
become a dominant form of Indian religion, and 
when the universally leceivcd doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vaisjinavite stamj). Kama Jamadfignya is 
the hero of legendary story, the other Kama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Barmlyanay i.e. in Books 
li.-vi., Kama is not yet conceived as connected in 
any way ^^ith Vimiu ; hut after ho had become, 
through epic poetry, tJ'c favourite of the people, he 
was made the object of devotion and worship 
by being declaied to be the incarnated Visnu. 
In Kr^na, a Kajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd -god (Govinda) into a new deity; he 
appears first in the Chhdndogya Upanisad (iii. 17, 6) 
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as a Imrnaii tciu'lici wlio knew the Braliman ; in the 
MaJuibhdrata lie is already acknowledged as Visna 
in a human form, though frequently he is still 
described as a human hero. The worsnip of Kf§na- 
Vasudeva must have been highly popular aliout the 
l>eginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious 
Jaina doctrine of the 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas, who play such an important 
part in the Inigiology of the Jainas, even as early 
as some of their canonical books. And in later 
times the worship of Krsna and that of Kama are 
the two prevailing forms of Vaisnavism. The recog- 
nition of Buddha as an avatdra of Vu^nu is a proof 
of the poi>ularity of Yaisiiavisiu and its assimilat- 
ing energy even witli regard to a hostile sect. 

Most itt the creeds which have been merged into 
Vaisnavism were of un-Brahnianical origin ; t.e. they 
did not grow out of Brahmanism, but Avere in the 
end brail manized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 
irobably grhadevatas^ or iittadevaUls^ >vorshi])ped 
ly families belonging to various castes and classes, 
inclusive of Brahmans ; their identilication with 
Visnu, which pioliably was due chiefly to Brah- 
mans, elevated them to a higher sphere and ennobled 
their cult. But what nrincipallv legitimized these 
Vaisnavite form.s of religion as llialimanical, or as 
in harmony with the Veda, was the adoption of 
Brahmanical tbeosojiliy as their theological founda- 
tion. Yisnu (Narayaiia, Vasudeva) was declared 
to be one >vith the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of 
the Upanisads \ the ci cation and destruction of 
the world Nvere explained in accordance with the 
Vedanta and Saiikhya philosophies. The ascetic 
ideal is still acknow leifged, ami knowledge con- 
tinues to be regarded as an imiiortant means of 
reaching enianciiiatioii ; but a new way of salvation 
is now proclaimed, tlie ‘way of love’ (hhakti- 
mdrga [<j.v,]) ; love of, devotion and entire submis- 
sion to, (iod is the shortest and surest w^ay to union 
with liim. One of the earliest and most perfect 
products of this movement is the famous Bhagavad- 
Gitd which forms jiart of the MaMbh/irata ; 

it has become a canonical text for all Vai^na^te 
sects. A later authority for them is the Vedanta 
Siltray which almost every founder of Brahmanical 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings shall be in iicrfect harmony with his 
own doctiines. 

Rudra-Siva became in the Erfilirnanical period 
1 ) Supreme (h>d, the highest god according to the 
Saivites as Visnu is the highest god according to the 
Vaisnavites. In the Kig Veda, Kudra (the Howler) 
is the father of the Maruts or Kudras (wind- or 
storm -gods), but no distinct cosniical function is 
ascribed to him ; he is principally regarded as a 
malevolent deity w'ho by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
Kudras, tlie host of Kudras, is frequently men- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Kudras is eleven, but in addition to them Kudra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and pramathas. He thus appears as the leader of 
'troops of beings greatly inferior, yet siinilar, to 
himself; it may tiierefore l)e assumed that from 
the beginning he was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the many 
Kudras whom the Batarudriya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Kudra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Vedas and the Brdhmanaa ; for other 
terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 
the original Kudra. As mentioned above, the 
ocUapatha Brahmana states that Agni was called 


Sarva by the PiTichyas, and Bhava by the Vahikas ; 
but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and Sarva are 
distinct gods, similar to Kudra, while, as early as 
the Vajasaneyi iSa?hhita, Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Kudra, and in cl^sical literature they 
are common .synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of Siva, besides Bhava and Sarva, originally 
denoted distinct deities who were blended with 
him into one great god, Mahadeva. Thus his 
epithets Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Nllalohita, of 
\yhich the two first names occur already in the 
Satarudrlya of the Vajasaneyi and Taittirdya 
Samhitds, belong to fire (as first pointed out by 
Weber, Indische Stiidien, 1850-98, ii. 20), and desig- 
nate some forms of a li re-god merged in Kudra. 

Girina and similar epithets of Kudra in the 
Satarudrlya, wdiich have become names of Siva in 
later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it were, into his character the anonym- 
ous mountain-goblins born of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Kiulra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the Himal9.ya ; 
indeed Megasthenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
is worshipped in the hills, and Heiakles (Kffna) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have made him the favouiite god of the 
people of Southern India ; but a more potent 
cause was probably the Mevil->vorship ’ common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
adoration of Bhutesa. Kor he is also the Bhutei- 
vara, the lord of ghosts in general {hhiitas), and 
especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
who practise their awful rites in i)laces haunted by 
such spirits, and weye imagined thus to acquire 
power over them. Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as Yo(fisvaray and hence is believpd to prac- 
tise yoga, I'he garland of skulls which Siva w'ears, 
the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
in whicli he is adored as Mahakala, the destructive 
god of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 
death (Mj'tyuhjayg ,) — all these items are so many 
indications that fciiva was regarded first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the superstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by everytliing relating 
to death and the dead. ^ 

Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absoibing, kindred spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subject 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to Siva in character and perhaps even in 
oiigin. Thus Kumara and Gane^a, notwithstand- 
ing their striking affinity with Siva, have not been 
merged in Mahadeva. 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalesced with Kudra were 
malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusively 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as leader and king of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
his subjects be averted, just as a chief of robbers 
is bought off by blackmail (Kudra is called ‘lord 
of robbers ’ in the ^atarudrlya). Therefore he is 
given auspicious names as MTda (cf. PaniniJ iv. 1, 
49) and Siva, ‘the Gracious’; the latter has be- 
come the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, mention must be made of a prominent 
feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
under the form of the lihga or phallus. It can 
hardly be doubted that phallic worship was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, but now it came 
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to be connected with 6iva we are at a loss to under- 
stand. But a curious mytholo^cal parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. Siva impersonates 
death as MahdJcala, but he is also the vanquisher 
of death as Mrtyufijaya ; similarly he imperson- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the linqa^ 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kflma. 

Siva^s consort, Kudrani or Mrdani, is known by 
many names, as Devi, Uma, Gauri, Parvati, 
Durga, Bliavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamunda. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mythology, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
pressed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
Ardhandrlivara, of which one half is male and the 
other female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, aw^il, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kuvidrl (Kanyaku- 
rnUri in Taittmya Aranyaka^ 10, 1, 7), — after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Peripliis, — seems to bo given her as a 
female counterpart or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumaris who en- 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the representative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara be the repre- 
sentative of the Kumaras, Kumiiri may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumaris. Similar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
Vdjasaneyl i^amhitd is called the sister of Kudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’s wife ; for Ambika 
means ‘ little mother ’ ; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 
‘mothers’ (mdtaras)y who are connected with 
Kumara ; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumari is that of the Kumaris. 

As oiva is Lord of the Mountains {GiriSa), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Uilh (Fdrvati), Accord- 
ing to classical mythology, Siva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya; but in the Kena Upa7iisad, 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Hairna- 
vati appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Apparently she was originally an in- 
dependent goddess, or at least a kind of divine 
being, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himalayas, and was later identified with 
Rudra’s wife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a goddess 
of the savage tribes living in those hills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasini, and she too is identified 
with Siva’s wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some eonne: ion with Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Studien, i. 
237, li. 188 f.), for Kali and KarSlI are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni (Mundaka 
Upanisad^ i. 2, 4) ; and these seven tongues of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
they are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of Weber with regard to Durga may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific character 
of Durgft would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from difierent parts oi India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have in 
the course of time been combined into one great 


goddess, the spouse of 6iva, who w^ adored as 
his iaktif or ‘ energy.’ In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistic tendency of mythology as a most 

E owerful factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
e3’ond question; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, and perhaps of Gane^a. 

The cult of Rudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected witn Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, in the same way as the cult of Vi^nu and his 
avatar 08 , by being based partly on the doctrines 
of the Upani^ads, partly, however, on independent 
systems of Saiva philosophy. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India ; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to debauchery 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Brnhinanical re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
tieated in separate articles ; yet it cannot be 
doubted that tliey have in many ways influenced 
Brahmanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted by Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in tlieir 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
dec lined and decayed in India. 

Besides the elements of religious life described 
in this article, there were other social forces at 
work which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRAHMA SAM a I. — I. Introduction. — The 

Brahma Samaj (Brd/itna Samdja) is a theistie 
reforming movement, springing from Hinduism, 
which appeared in CJalcutta aoout eighty years 
ago, and lias had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large influence in Bengal and slighter influence in 
other parts of India. The name, ‘ Brahma Sainaj,* 
is a Bengali phrase which may be translated 
‘Society of Brahman,’ Brdhina being an adjective 
formed from Brahma^i, a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical langua<^e for ‘ God,’ \\ hether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal Go<l of Ramanuja’s 
system. Samdj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. 'Fhe 
name shows that the movement has close con- 
nexions with the religious past of India. This is 
true, first, in the sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense that 
it is but one of the latest of a very long series of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion which 
mark Hindu history almost from the beginning. 
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The Upani^ads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great movement in the direction of pure 
spirituality. The Vedanta and Yoga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhaga\atas, 
Pasupatas, and l^ancharatras followed ; and the 
B hag avail ’Glia is tlie expression of a similar move- 
ment in Krsna- worship. The modern Bhakti move- 
ments both in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of great force during 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj (q,v,) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism. The Brahma Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian 
influence than the others. 

2 . History of the movement : antecedents. — Ram 
Mohan Ray (lidmamdhnna Rdi) (1772-1833), who 
founded the Brahma Samaj, was the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition to the ordinary school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, when he was only fifteen 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Tibet learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acouainted 
with Chiistianity. Thereafter, in 1804, ne gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pamphlet 
in Persian, Tuhfatul Mitwahhuldiny ‘a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and and argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a liiiancial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while ; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus- 
sions in his leisure, and sulFered a good deaF^of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-tA\o, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort 
followed — ett'ort spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in stiuggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1815) the AtmlyaSabhd^ or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns composed by Kaiii Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the .society did not la.st long. 
He published translations of the Veddnta-sutrns 
and of certain Upani^ads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of JesuSy the 
Guide to Peace arid Happiness, being a catena of 
pas.sages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
deplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
^remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Ram Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
Serampore mi.ssionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain pa.ssages, and collaboration 
cea.sed ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Adam, sided with Ram Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans ; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 


conducted in it in English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
tion. Educational methods were also used. Ram 
Mohan found most of the money required for the 
work. These eflorts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Ram Mohairs autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible. 
The Mission collapsed. 

3 . First period, 1828 - 1841 : Ram Mohan Ray : 
Deism.— -The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj. At the 
suggestion of two friends. Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
Sabhdy but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj. 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate. Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore (Dvdrakandtha Thdkur)^ Kali Nath 
Ray of Taki, Jessore (Kdlindtha Bdi), and 
Mathura Nath Mullick of Howrah (Mathuraridtha 
Mullick)y and then Prasanna Kumar Ta^re 
(Prasaiinakumdra Thdkur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
(Chandrasekhara Leva), and Ram Chandra Bidya- 
bagish (Edmuchandra VidydvagiSa). The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
service was divided into four parts : the recitation 
of texts from the Vedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and the singing of hymns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brahmans 
w^ere set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish (utsavananda Vidyd- 
vdglsa) wfis ai>p()inted to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
w'orshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings wdthin the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization : there were the four reciters 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
membership. The finances were found partly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by iiam 
Mohan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is 
quite suliicient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
in the service ; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by the 
absence of prayer from the Hindu philosd^nical 
systems. 

Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Brahma Sabhd and Ram Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dharma Sabhd, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 
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Very soon after the founding of the society a 
site was bought in Chitpore Road, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Saniaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date whidi has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all Brahmas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest : 

‘ To bo used ... as a place of public meeting of all sorts an<l 
descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and 
condu(;t themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within 
the said building . . . and that no sacrifice . . . shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse prater or 
h\ mn be delivered made or used in such w'orship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Prcser\er of the Universe to the promotion of 
charity moralit\ piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.’ 

Religion was the chief, but by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s acitive mind. He 
was an eag<*r social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
or Hindu wdaows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as m/I, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he wrote 
and siioke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had tlie joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1820, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against sail was won, 
and the Brahma Saniaj not only established but 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought ho might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the people which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 
great jiroblem of tlie renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now a pensioner of the Company, wished him to 
plead his cause with the homo authorities, and 
with this in view gave him the title of ltdjd. Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan ajmointed three trustees to look after 
the Sanuij : Maharaja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meeting 
was changed from Saturday to Wednesday ; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean. Ram Mohan took 
great care to preserve his caste. He took two 
Ilindu^servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

Ram Mohan, now Raja Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Uni- 
tarians and other religious men, and by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


greater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
do ; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken ill, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to flow from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would reap 
very great good therefrom. He also looked forward 
to India’s liecoining a Christian country ; the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
I blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
e<lucational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, but the 
one man able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
hut the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decayed. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death. Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore (Deven^randtha 
TJUxkur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, wnich made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He wtus then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvahodhini 
SabJidj the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
religious questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore; Indian theism. — In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Saniaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the SarnAj. The Tattva- 
hodhini Sabhd, however, was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary for many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattvahodhini Pdtfisdca, was opened, to train 
young men as Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duffs leadership. F rom beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be a Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tattvahodhini 
Patrikdj the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay Kumar Dutt (Akshdyak^iindra Datta), 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose- w’riters, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samaj required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent and grow ing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membershij). By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up w'hat is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
short series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samaj. The 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds as He loves. 
The old reciter, liani Chandra Bidyabagish, was 
now formally set apart as dchdrya^ i.e. ‘ minister ’ ; 
and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
took the vows of the Covenant before him. The 
conscientious observance of these vows involved a 

ood deal of trouble and ditticulty. Debendra 

imself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, os they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, known as Urahmopdsana, 
%.e. ‘worsliip of Brahman,’ was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro- 
duction of prayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samdjes 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra himself also travelled and 
preached in the chief towns of the north, from 
East Ben<^al to the Panjab. By the year 1847 the 
number ot covenanted Brahmas had grown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a Vedic sect. In 
1845 the Tattmibodhini Patrikd declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief ; 
and in 1846, Del>endra said : * We consider the 
Vedas, and the Vedas alone, as the standard of 
our faith.’ But many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and the inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hvmns and the Upanisads. 
Duff had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta with the fruit of his 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upanisads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex- 
tracts for u.se in the services of tlie Samaj. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma^ ‘Keligioij of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the rija, or 
‘seed,’ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements ; the Brahmnpdsaiux^ or order of ser- 
vice ; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upanisads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brahma 
doctiiiie was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it wa.‘5 decided 
that only those parts were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra Sen afterwards said, ‘The Vedas were 
thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
ism.’ This happened in 1850. The Samaj thus 
found itself without an authoiitative sacred stand- 
ard, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know- 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves ; and the Ihahina aoctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Nature and Intuition. 

The faith of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six propositions : 

<1) God 18 a personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

(21 G(xi has never become incarnate. 

(SS Go<i hears and answers prayer 

(4) God is to be worshipped only in spiritual ways. Hindu 

ascetieisin, temples, and fixed forms of worship are 
unnecessar>' Men of all castes and races may worship 
Gml acc eptably. 

(5) Repeiitanre and cessation from sin is the only way to 

forgiveness and salvation. 


(6) Nature and Intuition are the sources of knowledge of 
God. No book is authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not as yet found their way into the creed. 

The Samaj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were destined to accelerate the rate of 
progress for a time. In 1857 a young man named 
Keshab Chandra Sen (Kckavachandra Sena) joined 
the Samftj. He was not a Brahman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Baidya caste and of the Vaisnava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suftered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found peace. For two years 
he took no active part in the work, but from 1859 
he threw himself into it with great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to endure seiious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young man, while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From this time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet happy and harmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, was opened — 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
while Debendra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Samaj, with the double result 
that Brahma doctrine was more clearly formu- 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
useful theological training. Kesbab’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, so that 
he frequently addressed audiences both of Brahmas 
and of others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
.sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Sauejat Sabhd, or 
‘ Friendly Association,’ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions botli religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic group of young 
men greatly inllueiiced I)el)endra liiiiiself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them, he gave up 
wearing the sacred Brahnianicai thread. He also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practices. Debendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
out, for the use of the Samaj, new or modified 
rites whence everytliing heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known as Brahma 
rites; the manual is the Anushthdn Baddhati\ 
and Ilrahmas who use them in their families are 
known as ‘Anushthanic Brahmas.’ At Keshab’s 
suggestion the Samaj also began to follow the 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in the Barilc of Bengal. In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote liis whole time and energy 
to the work of the Samaj. Several of his followers 
belonging to the Sangat Sabhd followed the 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them his 
life-long friend and biograplier, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar (Pratdpavhanara Majumadr). The 
Indian Mirror was started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the ^cxpres- 
sion of its views ; and the Calcutta College was 
founded— the earliest atterniit made by a native 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Next year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
his brilliant young friend by giving him the 

S laco in the Samaj which his great capacities 
eserved. Hitherto only Brahmans had been 
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allowed to lead in the services ; and while De- 
bendra himself was the dchdrya, or ‘minister,’ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called updcJidryaSy or ‘ under-ministers.* Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Braliman though he 
was, and to give him the full title dchdrya. It 
was also arranged that henceforward no * minister’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational principles, urged largely 
in the Sahgat Sahhd^ haa brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of ^1 Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as dchdrya ; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhan dchdrya^ or * chief minister.* 

Two years later, Keshab took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received with so much honour 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded mmdjea in these great 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey gave him, first sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India — a Brahma Samaj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, Debendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform ; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view, 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This explains his unwillingness to drive men by 
regulation to give up the sacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demanded radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a dee|;)ly devotional nature, but he was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching ; while Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During Keshab’s absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; two parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samaj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, but without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
5th Oct. 1864 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updchdryas wearing the sacred threaa to 
officiate. t Keshab and his party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tained • three points, but only one had any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

*The equivocal position of Debendra’s family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Br&hman birth, wealth, and hig^h character ; yet they are known 
as Firali Brahmans, for the family was outoasted long ago on 
aooount of some contact with Muhammadanism. 

t Pratap puts this event in 1865, Lemard’s chronology would 
put it in 1863, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the Stacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of tlie Samaj. Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refuse ; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind them. The date was Feb. 
1865. Keshab was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who had already been a re- 
ligious leader for twenty -four years, was only 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
samdjes in existence outside Calcutta. 

5 - Third period, 1865 - 1878 : Keshab Chandra 
Sen : universal theism : the two Samajes.— Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
pathy and supporters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror with him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Tattva, ‘the Truth 
of Religion,* in opposition to Debendra’s paper, the 
TattvcLoodhini Patrikd, Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a copy 
of Seeley’s Eccc Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deep^ impressed by Christ ; this made his heart 
overnow. He delivered a lecture on 5th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the aildress was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic. 
Keshab got at the heart of his audience by the 
appeal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘ extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘ super- 
natural moral heroism ’ ; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of llis influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Bnlhma missionary — Pyari Mohan Chundhuri. 

On 11 th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keshab’s dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a wa^ which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brfthmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he proposed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, which 
were put to the meeting and carried unanimously : 

(1) That the Br&hma Samaj ot India be established for the 

admission of all Brfthmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its reli^fion. 

(8) That people of both sexes, believing: in the fundamental 
principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible as members. 

( 4 ) That mottoes and maxims agreeing with the principles of 
Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. 

(6) That a vote of thanks be given to Debendra Nath Tagore 
for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and the 
Indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 

Keshab was appointed the secretary of the Samftj, 
and the further organization was left altogether 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, wo 
have two societies— Debendra’s organization, her»'- 
after known as the Adi Brdhma Samaj, or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bhdratvar- 
shiya Brdhma Samaj, or Brahma Samaj of India, 
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As tx; the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. C. 
Mozooindar writes : ‘ The Pradiian Acharya had 
a iiuinlK'r of elderly adherents, and his accom- 
plislK'd sons, some of whom were of the same a<!;e 
as Keshab, helped his cause enerj^etically. But 
there is no doubt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his imi)ortant reforms attracted 
the sympathy of iniluential outsiders/ The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitherto unattached to the Sainaj, including a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Keshab had 
influenced during his tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fouith resolution as 
given above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scnjiturcs u as made and published, in 18(16, 
under the title Sldkasn)ujrahft , i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Veises,’ for use in the service of the Saniaj. 

As Keshab’s party did not yet possess a build- 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Coin tola Street. The closer relation 
which the new body sustained to Christianity was 
indicated in th(‘se services being now regularly held 
on while, to show^ tlieir continued sym- 

pathy w itli the old Saimij, tlie leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of Kc'-hab’s chief cares was to form the 
Mh^sion Drpffrfmevt. His young comrades, who 
had been members of the Sfouptt S(thhn (see above), 
became the rnissionaiies. Including himself, there 
weie at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
1)6 in g Pratap Chandra Mozoonidar, Oaur Oabinda 
Bay, Mahendra iSath Bose, Bejay Kiishna Gos- 
waini, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached hy the closest personal 
ties to Keshah, for he had been the means through 
W'hicli they liad entered into tlie joy of the new 
life. Hi- entl^l*^iasm and sclf-saci ilice laid hold of 
them, 'riiey <iave up all woiJdly j)ro'>i>e( ts, ami 
acccj)t(‘d a litc of povert}', .strenuous w'ork, and 
pei'^ccution. But there was practically no organi- 
zaiion. Consequently, while each man’s elation 
to the leader was all that could l>e desired, their 
rehu ions w ith each other were gov^erned neither hy 
regular rule nor hy personal attachment. In spite 
of tiii>, how’evor, things went fairly well at first. 
I'lio les went preaching and tea(jhing in 

tiie city and the country, and many individuals 
weic won for the caus^i, while here and there a 
new^ Saniaj was formed. But there were frequent 
quail cIn among the inissionai ics, personal ani- 
mosities, divisions on jninciple ami on metliod ; and 
their leader was pow'erle^s to overcome them. He 
plejided and waited jiatiently for peace and l»ound 
each man to himself, hut could not compose dificr- 
ernes. 

riie great breach with the original Samaj de- 
l)iessed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Dehendra. 
This sadness and loneliness threw him hack on 
God. In ]>rayer and fervent adoration he fouinl 
new stiength. He dri'w the missionaries and 
many otliers into his devotions, and with them 
held long daily services in liis house. Here the 
heart of the new' Samaj was formed ; heie the 
mem}>ers were united by common prayer and con- 
.seci.ition into a 'working liody. Keshab himself 
jiassed into an experience of religions feeling such 
as he had never had ]>efore— not even at his con- 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief jovs and necessi- 
ties. In this new experience Keshab freely drew' 
from the Vaisnavi'^m which w'as traditional in 
his family, and also from (.’hristianity. Tlie old 
Hindu wonl hhnkti, which includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- 
words of the movement. Vaii^nava modes of 


woiship were also introduced, musical instruments, 
originally used in Chaitanya’s propaganda, being 
emploved to accompany the singing of hymns. 
Tlie Vaisiiava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’), 
or procession through the streets with flags flying 
and drums beating, with chorus-singing and 
dancing, was taken over and used with success. 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samaj, 
which is still very w'idely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the w'hole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Jirah- 
motsnva (‘ Feast of Brahman’), the day of rejoicing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. So the 
anniversary of the opening of Ram Mohan’s build- 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
became the MCighotsava (festival of the month 
Magha ) ; and the opening of Keshab’s building 
later leil to the keeping of a third annual day 
in August, the Blind rot sava (festival of the month 
Bhildra). Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
for fellow'ship with God : a little house w'as found 
about twelve miles from the city, 'where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 

In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It seems to have been meant 
partly to correct the misapiireheiisions created by 
liis lecture on ‘Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia,’ 
partly to give expression to his latest convictions 
on the subjects of Tnsjiiration and Revelation. His 
utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of questioning and excitement. Dehendra 
recognized tw^o sources of knowledge of Cod — 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third — (iod 
in history, speaking through great men. It was 
surmised that lie reganleil himself as one of the 
groat men he had sjioken of, one sent by (Jod on 
a special mission, and therefore to be follow'cd, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 be left 
Calcutta on a wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The lirst j)lacc visited w'as 
Mongh>r. His elociuence, his feivid piety, and bis 
new' Vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
and there w as a great outburst of religious emot ion. 
Here some of his followers began, in accordance 
with the sup|)osed ideas of his lecture on ‘(ireat 
Men,’ to prostiate themselves before him and treat 
liim with special honour. Otliers protested vigor- 
ously against this ‘ j7?«r?t-w'orship ’ ; and a serious 
division began to show itself in Kesliab’s Saimij. 
The leader said he diil not wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 
practised them. As a result tw'o of I he missionaries 
left him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, draw'ii to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, re(;eived him with great kind- 
ne.ss, and discussed w'ith him the details of a law 
w liich he proposed to pass with regard to Brahma 
marriages. On the‘22iid of August 1869, Keshah’s 
building, styled the Mandir (Temple), in Machua 
Bazfiar Street, was opened for public worshii) with 
great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
tined to he leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 

Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
suddenly, w'lthout any w'arning, Keshah announced 
that he intended to proceeci to Elngland. His 
friends were considerably astonished at liis proposal, 
for, as there was no organization, the whe^’e work 
of the Samaj depended on him personally, and 
no one knew how' things would get on W'ithout 
him, Keshah arranged in general how' the work 
was to he distributed, the duty of editing the 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
to England won him many new friends, and greatly 
extended both his experience and his influence. 
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lie was received with tlic utmost cordiality, and 
addiessed larf^c audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. AVhat im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Chiistian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870, Keshah 
set himself to advance social reform in seveud 
diiections. A new society was started, ‘The 
Indian Reform Association,* and live depaitmcnts 
of eilbrt uere resolved on; Cheaj) Literatuie, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for girls, the Victoria Institution for omen, 
an Industrial School for hoys, and the Jihdmt 
Ah'nm (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Suhthh 
S'tmtlchdr (‘Cheap News*), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native jouinalism. In connexion ^\ith all this 
social nctiMty, we must note the pasMng of the 
Bnihma Marliage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

I h'atap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
stca<lily gnming in ex])ciiciice and sticngth. In 
1S73 he puhlishcd his most Ilote^^orthy book, Thr 
Orirnfftl Christ, 'which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstiates how^ com])letely the 
author’s ow'n religious life deiiended on Christ. 
The following year he paitl his lirst visit to 
England, and w^as veiy w’cll received. 

In 1873, Keshah further detined his position with 
roganl to Revelation and his own place in the 
Snniaj by a public lecture on Inspiration, In- 
s])iiation, he cteclared, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks ; God gives. Inspiration is not (Jod 
speaking by tits and starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spiiit. 

He felt very distinctly that ojiposition w^as 
(levcloj)ing against liim within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes : his autocracy, his doctrine 
of (xdrsh and his attitude towards the 

emnncipation of w’omen. He luled the whole 
Samaj as sole authority, and many believed that 
bis lecture on ‘Groat Aien’was meant U# suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience; the 
paity opjiovod to him was democratic, and wished 
to establish a constitutional goveiniiient in the 
Samaj. By ftde.sh Keshah meant the <lireet com- 
mand of (lod laid upon him by special revelathm 
at eertjiin cleliiiite moments in Jiis career. To his 
opponents these sjiecial revelations w'ere both 
hlas]>hcinous and dangerous. Tlicy weie aKo 
eagei to give their women more liherty, nml 
to allow' them to ]»articipatc in university educa- 
tion ; while Keshah w.'is op])o.sed to both ideas. 
He feared that such ficedom as is enjoyed in 
Euroi»e w'ould lie most dangcious in India, find 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
tiainiiig, to tit them lor the life of the home, 
rath(*r than the same education as their brothers 
w ere recen ing 

Keshah was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in ’conse(juciice fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how'- 
ever, he fought his way to light through praj'er 
and consociation. He called his follow ois around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
iiniiicrscil in the w'oild, called for vdirdtjjfd. This 
is an ^)ld Vaisnava word meaning ‘separation,’ 
separation from the w’orld. lie called for new’ 
asceticism, for fresh vow s of poverty, and liimself 
led the W'ay. The daily services in his house 
now became longei than ever, and a settled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees of yorfn, UtaUi, jhnnn^ seva, according as 
their chief method of devotion w'as mystic union 
with (iod, love, knowledge, or service. The lirst 
three are genuine Hindu ideas; the last betook 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition hack to allegiance; 
and soon an act of Kesliab not only convinceil 
them that all their suiniises weie justiiied, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maliaraja 
of Kuch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had ])een caiefully trained as a minor undci 
English oiHcials. These men w'ere most anxious 
tliat he sliould marry a girl wdio would he a help 
and not a hindrance to liini ; and the proposal was 
made that ho should marry Keshaos daughter. 
The Malnlraja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family w'ere Hindus. 
Now Keshah had been lighting against child- 
man iage and heathen - iiiairiage, and had even 
seen his convictions w'orked into the Bnlinna 
Marriage Act ot 187‘2. Consequently, as soon as 
the projKisal w’as made public, Brahma opinion 
iiiiKlcMt.'^elf veiy distinctly lieaid agjiiiist it. But 
Keshah hclievtMl that (hnl had told him to goon 
with the wcMldii'g; and liaMng, as he believed, 
leccived satistacloiy guarantees that the wedding 
would really he only a betrothal, so that the 
jiaities woiifd not live togethci until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he ga\e his consent. But 
whether thiough niisundei standing or through 
deceit, what Keshah exiiccted was not carried out. 
Heallow’ed himself to he hustled in the mattei, and 
idolatious ceremonies were intiodueed in dcliance 
of his w'ishes. Keshah returned to Calcutta coveicd 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had Houted public opinion and liad dishonouied 
his ow'ii jiiiiiciples. The opjiosition now’ became 
insistent that he should be dejiosed from his 
position in the Sanifij. A meeting was held, hut 
no hiisiiicss couM be transacted. Attenijits w’cre 
ma<le to seize the Mandir, hut failed. So the 
jirotesters, a large body of intelligent inthiential 
men, left the Samaj 

The Adi SamCijJi nm ISfId to 1S7S, — There is vei \ 
little to say with icgaid to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was loft with only a small groiii) of sujqxu ters at 
the time of the secession, and the lo^t ground 
w’as never recovered. .lust about the time w’hcn 
Keshah left, ladies weio pioscnt foi the time 
.at the Aniiivcrsaiy, .and they have since attended 
the services. Tn 1872, Dehendra gave up tlic .active 
management of the Samaj, and betook himself to 
religious rotircinent, his son Dvijendra (Dnjend- 
ranOthft Thdhur) being a])p<>inted Cu hdryn in his 
place ; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch with the woik of the Sam.'ii. 

St disfivs,—\\\ 1878 there were already 121 
samajcfi in existence, most of them connected with 
the Brahma Samaj of India. When the second 
schism took [dace, a majority of the jirovincial 
sixmdjr.s sympathized W’ith the jnotesleis. 

6. Fourth period) 1878-1884 : three Samajes : 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism. — Those who left 
Keshah in 1878 w’cre, as w’e have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of chaiactcrand 
inihience. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
i>f the othei leadeis, and a section oi the rank 
and iilc remained with him; hut a large [>art of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new' Samaj. All the provincial sitmdjes were 
consulted ; and, with the ajiproval of the inajeuity, 
a meeting w’as lieKl 111 tlie Town Hall, and tee 
following lesolulion was passed ; 

‘That thi^s niootinpr deeply deplore** the want of a constitu- 
tional orgarii^tioii in the Urtihnia ISauiaj, and does hereby 
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establish a Sam&J to be called the Sddhdran Brdhma Samdjt 
with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this state of things, and to secure the representation of 
the views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
Br&hma community, in all that affects the progress and well- 
being of the Theistic cause and Theistio work in India.* 

An organization was sketched, consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial samdjes as well as of the 
Calcutta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms, and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sddhdran means ‘general,* and is clearly meant 
to suggest the catholic and democratic nature 
of the new Sam&j. An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent the views of 
the society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt Braiima rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of the Samaj. 

One fact of great importance remains to be 
noted. The Samaj had many able men, but no 
single man of religious genius like Kam Mohan, 
Deoendra, or Keshab. Bandit Siva Nath Sastri 
was their most prominent man, but he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Samaj may not 
have grown so rapidly as it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
has made the evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much simpler problem. Four missionaries, 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samaj ; and a large 
numTOr of educational and religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sadharan Samaj is the same 
as the creed of the original Samaj (given above 
under 4), with the addition of the three following 
articles : 

^1 God is the Father of men, and all men are brothers. 

18) The soul 18 immortal and its progress eternal. 

( 9 ) God rewards virtue and punishes sin. His punishments 
are remedial and not eternal. 

KeshaVs Samaj, — During the first two ^ears 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of Keshab’s church except his lectures. 
He first of all discussed publicly the question, 

‘ Am I an inspired prophet ? * and gave a nega- 
tive answer, out declared himself in the same 
breath to be ‘ a singular man,’ with special rela- 
tions with heaven. ‘ The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.’ In another lec- 
ture he dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 

‘ There is such a thing as divinity in Christ,’ but 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct message from India’s Mother, He 
thus announced for the first time his adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic. 
Ram Krishna I’aramhansa, who brought Keshab 
to believe the doctrine. 

But if these first two years were quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a dillerent way. At the 
Anniversary in January, Keshab appeared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around him, under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naha Bidhan (Nava Vidhana^ ‘ New Dispensa- 
tion ’). On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world : the Hinau, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Samaj to be God’s latest dispensation. His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keshab’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At a later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. They were now Keshab^ 
twelve apostles ; and they mot regularly under his 
presidency as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selected, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls, 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse- 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood, and was under 
strict vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purpose 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brahma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and becanae 
integral parts of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
ana belief in the possibility of communion with 
these saints of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshab appeared before his 
people as a juggler, performing magical feats 
witn tree-leaves, beads, stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other symbols, 
illustrating the equally marvellous jug^^ery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his church. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘ divine ’ in his lecture on ‘ India asks. 
Who is Christ?* He now taught the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, declaring that the one 
God existed as the Father, the Son, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

* In this plane fi^re of three lines you have the solution of 
a v»t problem, Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost ; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanctiher • I am, I love, I save ; 
the Still God, the Journeying God, the Returning God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness ; the True, the Good, the Beautiful ; Sat^ 
CAtt, Anaruia ; Truth, Intelligence, Joy.* 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma belief, speaking of the analytic process 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of the Eternal for his particular use, and 
the synthetic process whereby the theist reaches 
the One God of the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8th Jan. 1884. 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloquence ; and he had in 
a very high degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make tlie brilliant leader. But it was not these 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligious fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religious nature. It was this tnat made them 
follow him through everything, despite all his 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by moral 
forces, led them by the passion and strength of 
his religious feeling, not by any intelligible move- 
ment of reason. He had enough insight and 
imagination to enable him to present a case with 
great force ; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially during the last period, is a collection of 
powerful but disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In all the work he con- 
trolled, every activity dejpended upon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com- 
bination fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most : he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing his mind with his colleagu^. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Iveshab 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence ; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abruptly dis- 
missed as untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his friends, that it is dithcult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died — a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the rfew 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the Sadharan Samaj : 

(10) God is a Trinity in Unity— Father, Son, and Spirit. God 

is Mother as well as Father. 

(11) Br&hmaism is not a new religion, but the essence of 

all religions, the one universal faith ; the Brahma 
Sam&j IS God’s latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 
aries are the God-appointed apostles of the new gospel. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes through Inspired Men as well 

as through Nature and Intuiivon, He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh, 

Statistics. — When Keshab passed away, the 
number of samajts all told was 173. There were 
said to be about 1500 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents. 

7. Fifth period, 1884-1909: progress of the 
SadhSran Samaj.— During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab’s apostles still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and their relation- 
ships with samdjes outside are not very definite. 
With Keshab^s death the New Dispensation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theolo^, like the other two branches: the con- 
trast between this period and Keshab’s last 
quinquennium is very marked. When he passed 
away, the development ol Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work of any importance has 
appeared, although hymn -writing still flourishes. 

The Sadharan Samaj. — This has gone forward, not 
chan^ng much in matters of faitli or of practice, 
but siovny growing in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events ; and we need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
t^he position of the Samaj of to-day. 

Tne affairs of the Samaj are controlled by the 
General Committee, which consists of 63 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
about equal proportions. The officers are a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 


a treasurer. These, with 13 others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samai throughout India as 
well as in Calcutta is conducted by the mission- 
aries, with their two auxiliaries, the Sadhan As- 
ram (Sadhana ASrama) and the Sebak Mandali 
(Sevaka Mandali). Pandit Siva Nath S&strl, 
though now well ^vanced in years, is still [1909] 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of the Sam&j. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise, Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a well known Vedantist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidydlaya^ or Brahma School, is a Theological 
Institution for training young missionaries. The 
Sadhan Asram, or ‘Work Refuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mandir ; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the group of students and 
other workers residing in the Asram who form a 
society for practical service. Their work ranks 
next in importance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in the Sebak Mandali, 
or ‘ Lay-workers* Union.* The Samaj possesses a 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and the Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 

‘ Moonlight of Truth,* being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial samdjes formally affiliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There are 
1044 initiated members in all ; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the San- 
gat Sabha, w^hich meets weekly and discusses re- 
ligious q^uestions ; the Theological Society ; the 
Students Weekly Service, which, though not 
organically connected with the Sam&j, is con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; tne Brahma 
Girls’ Scliool ; and the City College. 

The New Dispensation SaTwd;.— After Keshab’s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was still their leader, and that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to be ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Keshab’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshab’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by far the best known of the 
missionaries, and the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, wished to be 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to be reconciled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the worship of the Samaj ; and 
so affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
ing up the Samaj only by nis personal influence, 
came uppermost, and ruined everything. For a 
time the laity took the Mandir into their own 
care, and conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures. Once at least 
the police had to be called in. There has been no 
open schism, but there has been constant dia- 
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union ; nnd to-day three coniiietinj' services are 
(onducteil under the name of t lie New Dispensa- 
tion eveiy Sunday ; and even so theie aie some 
inenihcrs who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

The acti>e \\ork of the Sainaj ^\as thus hrou^ht 
almost to a complete standstill, an<l growth be- 
t-anie impossible. The New Dispensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Prataji Chandra Mozoonular, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brsllima Samaj, 
iie\er became the acknowledged lea<ler even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
inlluenee were far ^witor in Enjyland iind America 
than they e\er were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Keshah’s jiosition, lie went into 
.seini-rcti lenient, editing his iwiper, The Liter- 
prefer, nml writiii'^ elsewhere occasionally, hut 
seldom dom^^ any missumary woik for the Sainaj 
<*\ci*pt when he appealed to deliver the annual 
addiess in the Town Hall. His ai»pearance at the 
Pailiament of Heli;::ions in Chica;!:o in 181)3 still 
fuithei widened his lepiitation, and he w'as always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, hut he 
was scaieely a icli;iious force in the city. He 
jiassed away in 1900. His funeral demonstrated 
in a very lemarkahle manner, to one observer at 
least, what a lar^e number of tine intellectual men 
weie still connected with the New' Dis])ensation 
Church. Every oiu* st»emed lit to be a leader. 

Since Keshali's death the fanta'^tic elements of 
lii'o latci teadiin^ and practice lia\e not been 
obtiuded on the public. The tendency is towaids 
-•im]»bcity exccjit on one iK>iiit : the death of 
Kcsliah is ceicbiatcd annually as the day of the 
‘ Ascmmisjoii of the Ma-^tcr.’ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis- 
sionaiies connected with tlie Samaj, notcably Gaur 
(lahimla Hay, Mahendia Nath Hose, Fyari Mohan 
Chaudhury, but they do not mill together. Christ 
IS one of several cau‘‘Cs of division union;; them. 
Then there are a number of youn*:er men who 
take a piominent jdace, especially Prof. Hciio- 
yeiidia Nath Son, who is a \ory finished sjiealier, 
and Pramatha Lul Sen, who is an acceptable 
pieacher, and doe.s a ;rood deal of woik among 
young men. 

IJcvhIcs the Siimlay services, the pulilishing 
work of the Samaj ana the educational activities 
are still kept up. Theie is a hostel for students, 
'file iniNsuniane*^ do a goo<l deal of visiting, keep- 
ing the Hame burning in ianiilies. 

The Aril Sttmn) —Tlie hi>*tory of the original 
Samaj iluring the last (juarter oi a century is vei y 
little more ilian the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few' societies outside Cajeutta w'hicli le- 
t.iin their conne.xion with the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained Htcatioiiary 
"ince the .schism of 1805. Deben<lra gave up 
his jiosition after more than thirty years of 
service. Foi thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a leligious recluse; for he survived 
until 19ur>. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu inlluenee, his ma.ster being Kaiiianuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all tliat 
was pure in morals and leligion. So p<jw'erful 
w'as Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as piactically all Brahmas have done. He 
w;is never known to rmote the Bible, and in his 
]»iinlcd .scTinons no reference to the teaching of 
Chi 1 st IS to be found. The direct coniiiiunioii of 
the hiiinaii soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient point in his teaching. His public* 
life proved liim to he a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiiii Jy 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had throwm over the 
laiiuls of Ills fellow-townsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the MnJmnthi^ i.e. the great 
rsi, or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months befoic his death at the age of eighty-seven, 
the lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
whicli liad done so much in the far-away years. 

The pruvitieml mmrtjrs , — These continue to grow 
slow'ly ill number and inlluenee. A few are still 
ill clo.ser sym)>alhy with the Adi Samilj than with 
theiiioie pi<>gic.ssive l)odie.s ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to tlie New' Dispensation 
onlci, hut a gieat and incieasing majority have 
their (*]o.sest connexion with the Sadharan Samaj. 
'riieso distinction.s, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis; and 
a missionary i.s certain to icccive a warm welcome 
almost anywheie, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Piart liana sanuijes 
in Western India, though not organically coii- 
iieeied with the niahnia Sainaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largi*ly both in size and 
vitality. A nuiiilHU* have a considerable meniber- 
shi]), own their ow'ii building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religious service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayei -meeting f)e.sides. IvesliaVs original 
StfiKjut Sffhhfl (‘ Friendly Society ’) was copied in 
the Sadliaran Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very gemu’ally followed oKew here. It is a 
sort of Wesleyan (* I as.s- meeting. 'I’he annual festi- 
v'als are c(‘lehrat<Ml with enthusiasm. A library 
and some simple missionary woik (‘omplete their 
leligious activities. But they eoiisider their work 
incomj»lete, if they do not advaiici^ education, 
especially for girhs. Some foim of philanthropic 
woik is usually attempted also. 

It will piohaldy eoiidiice to clearness if we 
repiesent the theological iiiliiiities of the three 
minrrjes graphically : 

(1) Uod 18 a poisonal bciiii; 

\%illi ««ubhiiic moral 
atlrilnitis 

(•2) liwi h.is never become 
inf ariiate 

(li) (ifsi hears and ansuers 

lir.ivfi. 

(l) God is to be worshjppcfl 
only in HpiiiUiul \^u:ks 
Men of nil castes and 
racfs may worship God 
acf (‘plably. 

(5) Rcpentaiife ami ^^s^atlon 

from sill IS lhcoiii\ way 
to foigivcness and sal- 
vation. 

(6) Nature and Intuition are 

tho sourf'es of know*- 
ledge of God No book 
is aiithoritati\e 

( 7 ) < 2 o<l IS tlie Kalher of men, 

and all men are brothers. 

(b) 111 V soul IB iiiimortui and 
Its progress eternal. 

(0) GimI rtw arris virtue and 
pumshr'H sin. llis pun- 
ishments are reinerliul 
and not eternal. 

( 10 ) God 18 a Trinity in Unity 

—Father, Sun, and 
Spirit. God is Mother 
as well as Father. 

( 11 ) lh.ahmaisiu is the uni- 

\ ersal religion ; the 
Hrahuia Samaj is Grxl's 
latest Dispensation ; 
and the rmssionancs 
aie His a|x>stlcs 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 

til rough Inspired Men 
an well as through 
Aafurs and Intuiiwn. 

He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servants 
by command, Ad/tth. 


Offd 

of the 
Adi 
Samaj. 


Greed 
of the 
Sad- 
h.iraii 
Samaj. 


Greed 
of the 
New 
Dispen- 
sation 
Sam&j. 
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8. Characteristics of the movement.— (a) IVMA 

of diffused injiuence^ narrowness of effective range. 
— Tfie BiTihina Saiiiaj, while claiming to be a 
world-wide movement, and actually making its 
voice heard in Europe and America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of tlie common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samaj was already seventy-three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brfihmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very noteworthy. 

(/>) Influence on India. — The Samaj has exer- 
cised a very great inllucnce on religious opinion 
all over India. The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weiglit, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to liecome real 
theists by the Brahma j)roi)aganda is certainly 
disa[)pointingly small. The gieat success of the 
revival within Hinduism has operated powei fully 
to check the drift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can gee as much 
s])iiitiial religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible within 
as without the cumi). 

(c) DcM to Clirislianlt}f. — Brahmaism owes a 
large debt to Christianity. The piimal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; Biahma methods 
are almost without exception Chiistian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social AMongs is simply Chi is- 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken diiect from 
Christ, and still fertilize Braiima thought and 
conduct in the Sfulliaran as well as in the New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brail imiism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious iiioiiO' 
theism ; has helped to ])reak do\vii piejudice 
against Christ ; like John the Baptist, has pie- 
paicd the way tor Clii istianity in moie than one 
centre ; and has drawn out of Iliiiduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Church, 

(d) Relation to llinduism and Christianity . — 
The oflicial doctrine of the Samaj jnits Hinduism 
ami Christ i.'inity in the general catalogue ol par- 
ticular leligions as opposed to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 
gether dilfereiit position. They are the sources of 
Brahmaism. A careful survey of the doctiines 
that have been professed in the Samaj »ill show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity. The 
freciuently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence ol all religions is without any basis in 
fact. The Brahma system is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these tw in sources 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most <^irsory glance wdll convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand shle 
by side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout hits not been 
revelation, wdiether Hindu or Christian, but 
rationalism ; * and the elements taken from 

* This became explicit in 1860, when the authority o( the 
Vedas was abandoned. 


Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea. The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, but has altered in the course of the his- 
tory ; under Ram Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Ramanuja, under 
Keshab from Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the sarnajes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Ram 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced ; (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreme in India;* (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism. On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India w'ould be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they im- 
agined that they had only to bring the tw o together 
and the result would be the future religion of 
India. They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential (^hi istianity can no more 
mingle than oil and w^ater. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake ; for they 
were men of open mind ; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them. 

llinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char- 
acter. It enshrines a veiy early conception of 
the universe — a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown This is to the ellect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as (Jod ; 
the w'oild is a never-ending senes of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes ; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and tlieir only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Chi istianity, on the other hand, brings us a 
conception of the universe which modern men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in every direction : God is the loving 
Father ; men are His children ; the woild is God’s 
good w'orld, prepared for the diNciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of the W'orld-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one -excludes the 
other. The history of the Samaj supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Ram Mohan and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samaj within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulously the touch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Samaj has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain wdthin the caste system — has attempted 
to graft Bnilimaism upon Hinduism. The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopele'^sly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. 8o Bnihinas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Ram Mohan and Keshab wore wrong in 
thinking that a new% vigorous, modern i dig ion 
could be created merely by placing a few' of the 
leading ideas of Chi istianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
tw'o to come together on eciiial terms. In order 
to reach tlie end in \iew', two things are indis- 
pensably necessary : (1) The supiemacyof Chiist 
must be franklyand ungrudgingly accepted. Only 

* Cf. Ram Mohan Kay’s Precepts of Jesus ; the last chapter 
of Miss Collet's lAje and Letters oj Itaja Earn Mohan Roy ; and 
Keshab’s two lectures on ‘ Jesus Christ ’ Pratap's position was 
precisely the same ; see The Interpreter ^ passim. 
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in this way can a system be secured which modern 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modern nation. Rationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere. (2) Christ must be set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it ; 
not as the enemy, but as the consunimator of the 
religion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the highest and holiest things in it — all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Ram Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and growth in it— all this arose in re- 
forming movements, eager spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditionsu Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that a free open field for 
their development is round. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the long controversy between Brahmaism and 
Christianity is that the missionaries were right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
Brahmas were right in insisting that Hinduism 
should not be treated as a weed. 

Litbraturb. — The best brief outline of Br&hma history is 
found in Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^, 
London, 1887, pn. 476-528. There are four longer narratives : 
Leonard, A History of the Brahma Sarndj^ Calcutta, 1879 ; 
Mozoomdar, The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj, 
Calcutta, 1882 ; F. Lillingston, The Brahmo Samaj and Arya 
Samaj^ London, 1901 ; and Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
the Brahma Samdj, Madras, 1884 [the first two interesting but in- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Keshab Chandra Sen). For 
further detail consult the following biographies : CoUet, T?ie 
Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, London, 1900 ; The 
Autobiography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore^ translated 
from the original Bengali, with an introduction by Satyen- 
dranath Tagore, Calcutta, 1909; Mozoomdar, The Life and 
Teachings cf Keshub Chunder Sen, Calcutta, 1887 ; and HearU 
Beats by P, C. Mozoomdar vnth a Biographical Sketch by 
S. J. Barrows, Boston. 1894; the monograph, Sastn, The 
New Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, Madras, 
1881 ; the works of the leaders : The English Works of ^a 
Ram Moham Ray, edited by J. C. Ghose, 2 vols., CalcufU, 
1885-87 ; The Complete Works of Raga Ram Mohun Roy, 
Sanskrit and Bengali, CalcutU, 1880 ; Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Lectures in India, 2 vols., London, IWl ; The Brahmo Somaj : 
Keshab Chandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1881 ; Mozoom- 
dar, The Oriental Christ, Boston, 1883 ; the collections of texts, 
Brdhmadharma, Calcutta, 1860, and many editions later; 
Slokasangraba, CalcutU, 1866, and many editions later ; the 
Year Books, the Annual Reports, and the Periodicals. 

J. N. Farquhar. 
BRAHOIS.— See BaluchistAn. 

BRAIN AND MIND. — i. Historical. — That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind— whatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may be — is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may be seen from the 
number of words in our own and in other lan- 
guages which appear to connect mental and moral 
qualities with the heart, with the stomach, and 
even with the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alcmaeon of Crotona (beginning of 
^th cent. B.C.), a reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together in the brain, which receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘ memory, opinion, and science* ; 
and that the controlling centre {t 6 iiyepiovLKbv) 
of the body resid^ in the brain (Diels, Frag, 
d. Vorsokratiker^^ i. 101 f.). Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were credited with a similar belief. 
It was partially adcmted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the lieart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body (Thmrus, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the enttlechy of the body, was correlated 


with its every part ; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the function of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart (de Part, An, ii. 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system, 
by which the ‘ vital spirits ’ were distributed over 
the body ; but it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 
placed the ‘seat of the souP (de UsuPartium, lib. 8). 
These or similar views prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to be more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the different mental 
functions ; the most comprehensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrencuogical system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof : they referred diflbrent moral and 
intellectual characters to different areas of the 
surface — and underlying parts — of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its ‘ bumps * followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
guage, and Calculation are a few out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped ‘ faculties.’ A 
reaction followed with ^lourens, who taught (in 
his Recherches txjptrimentales\) that the whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it weakens its general function, i,e, 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special function. It was not until 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur le SUge de la 
Faculti du Zangage articuU, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Flechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, Schiifer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is still disputed. 

2. General relationship. — The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data, (a) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative weight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases with the complexity of the life 
of tne animal, with its adaptability to now sur- 
roundings— in short, with all that is summed up in 
the vague term ‘ intelligence.’ A striking instance 
is the ant’s brain (the corpora pedunculata), which 
in the worker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent ; 
while activity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
still if, instead of weight, the surface-area of the 
brain is taken. In nigher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, the 
cortex, of the brain ; and by means of fissures 
and sulci — dippings and foldings of this outer 
‘ bark ’ into the suostance of the brain — the sur- 
face may ^ enormously extended without a pro- 
portional increase in volume or w^eight. In the 
main, also, if animals of difierent sjjecies, but 
of approximately the same size and of similar 
habitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
lative weight (or surface-area) as the rank of the 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
(but longo intervallo) to man in this respect come 
the anthropoid apes. • 

In the development of the brain with age in the 
human individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold. As the mental capacities improve, the brain 

• h fi.iy oZv iyei^aXos tSkparov iroi€i rrjy iy rn KOpbla 0epu6nira 
KoX (t(rt,y (Berlin ed. 652 a. 241 

t Recherches expir. sur Css proprieUs et les fonctions du 
sysUme nerveux, 1824, a 1842. Of. nil Phrenology Examined 
1845, tr. Meigo, 1846. 
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grows m volume until about the age of fifteen, 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight ; after this development takes the place of 
growthy the brain -elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, but with- 
out much increase in size or number. From tlie 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedly superior 
intellectual powers have in many cases oeen found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut deejjer, and having more numerous 
ramifications than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men* tend to have 
higher than the normal brain - weight ; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small Drain-capacity for their 
race ; and vice versa^ it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons. The factors making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opportunity for exercisCy are, of course, co- 
determining elements with the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual development attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological ; it regu- 
lates the movements of the body and of its ditier- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body-weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity ’ ; it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species. 

(b) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated with the development and with the function- 
ing — healthy or the reverse — of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per- 
turbations as anything but symptoms, that is, as 
consequences or effects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the pilmary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the brain. The 
disease may be (1) developmental , the result of a 
defective start-off in life, owing to which the brain 
does not reach its full growth, or grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its working 
than the normal or average brain (as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unfit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the iiAumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disea.se, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
etc. ; or (3) degenerative, an accompaniment of 
decay— ihQ wearing out of tift brain or of part of 
the brain in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions, 


according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it. But mental patholo^ has 
by no means advanced so far as to be suble to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity : there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord- 
ing to the judgment of his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject*s 
lifetime. While this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain ; it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 

3. Elements of the central nervous system.— The morpho- 
logical element in the cortex or grey outer layer of the brain 
is the neurone. It consists of (1) the cell-body, (2) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (3) the lo^ axis-cylinder. 
There are numerous different forms of cell. Inus, as many as 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from without inwards, ea(m marked by the presence 
of a characteristic form of cell. The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 50 to 120 /x.* In the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form of the cell. From the cell branch out, usually in several 
directions, a number of protoplasmic fibres, giving off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-nke masses of fine terminal fibrils : hence 
the name dendnteR, One of the prolongations of the cell is, 
how'ever, of a different nature. It is the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. Toe axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or isolated by a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myeline — a fatty substance — 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that gives 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has ^en 
shown that it is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve-cell. Thus Flechsig has detennined, through this fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different * brain- 
centres* become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve-process, i.e, that by which the excitation is con- 
veyed to the brain from a sense-organ, or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such bram-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great length, running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinal co^. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element is transmitted to another.! 
There is no continuity, according to the prevailing view, 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour- 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or group 
of cells. On the other hand, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through the nerve-cells to 
the various dendrites or branches. 

The function of the cell-body seems to be mainly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (6) that of a store-house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or supporting tissue.! The axones, as 
has been said, become medullated fibres, passing either verti- 
cally downwai^s to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by way of the corpus callosum — the central commissure 
of the brain— to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres are 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finall> , through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will flow is not dependent upon the 
nerve-fibre itself, but upon the conneocions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre. The 
law of the Specific Energy of Nerve-fibres (Johannes Muller) 
was interpreted as impl> mg that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in its course it was stimulated, 


* <11=1 /1000th millimetre. 

f Energy is transmitted to the cells through the dendrites, 
and from the cells through the axis-cylinder (v. Qehuchten); 
Golgi regards the function of the dendrites as that of taking up 
food from the blood-vessels. 

t Various other functions have been suggested for the neu- 
roglia. Cajal regards the expansions and contractions of its 
cell as conefitions of sleep and of waking respectively. 
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would rise to its proper sensation, or would contract its 
;>:i\en ^^roup of nuiscies, or cause secTction in its ^iven ^land, 
wlwilcver Its parlKuIar function nii^ht bo, and that this 8i>eci- 
ficity was inliorent in the fibre itself. I^ater it was thou}(ht to 
(Icpeiid u}Hni the brain centre in which the fibre ended; but 
there can be little doubt that Wundt is rit^ht in his \iew that 
It is the )>eriphoral oi^an, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the 
peripheral orjjan in its turn has been {gradually developeti in 
uda])latiun to the ph>sical stiiiuili actirisr upon the orf^anisin, 
which in their sum make up its environment. This is true at 
least of the onqin of such paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the optic nerve rise to a 
sensation of light, this is because the excitation first runs 
backward to the eye, and theie sets up in the retina the 
( hanges w'hioh are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like all other lixing substance, la subject to 
conditions of growth and decay : its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
b> extessive use or by disuse Stimulation causes first of all 
an increase in volume, and a change of internal structure; 
l.iter the cell branches out in vaiious directions, until a fairly 
active cell inav have mniinierable rami flcAtion.s— prolongations, 
collate lals, and hruMi-likc terminals * in this development may 
be found the physical basis of practice^ of inemary^ of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatujiw must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
and witlidrawal of the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes Activity seems to determine 
reflexlv an increased flow of blood to the parts involved, — 
process! s of waste and repair take pla<‘e more raiudly ; if there 
IS c\cc‘!sive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
caii^e )>ennanerit iiijurv of various kinds according to the tissue 
affe« ted On the otiier hand, unpaired activity, as in fatigue, 
reilexlj produces diininished flow of blood to the parts in- 
volved: the neurones <ontiavt in volume and withdraw their 
ps<Mi(loi>od-like e\]>ansion8 This is probably the condition of 
whirl] sleep is the exprcS'iion. It is noticeable that unconsci- 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive Ions of blood from 
the brain (aiiccmi.i), and from excessive flow of blood to the 
hidin (hvper.cniia), the result of which is probably a check to 
the pulse of the blood (ista'<is) The immediate cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to he the moriiid accumulation of 
blood in special parts of the brain (bu}s, after Forbes Wins- 
low). 

A. The special centres : localization of functions. 
— The ooinplexity of the j;iey matter of tlie biain, 
its nuniheije.ss cells, the eiulles.s tracery of inier- 
Ificin^ fibres bein/;,Min(lerst<)<)d, tlie q^uestion arises : 
Wliat is tiie precise relation of tlie neurone to 
mental function? Docs the activity of the neu- 
rone (letcrmine oonsciou.sness, and nave diflerent 
iKMiroiie-t diflerent parts to play in giving risitfto 
rliflercnt mcntfil ountents or ideas? 

Since 1801, as has been said above, a mass of 
evirleiice has been collceted which goes to .show 
that not merely doe.s the general health and ca- 
pacity of the mind dejicnd upon the integrity and 
liealthy functioning of the brain, but that also 
spretac mental functions or capacities are depen- 
dent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
upper brain. In particular, it has been shown 
tliat the cajiacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions’ from the diflerent sense-organs— 
the iiiipressmiis wdiich are the physical coii elates 
of sen '^at ions and perceptions — are connected with 
delinite brain ‘ centres,^ as are also the poxvers of 
efiecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
tlie diflerent paits of the body. In the year men- 
tioned, Hroca published the paper who.se title is 
given al>ove (p. 824‘’) ; lie claimed to have found that 
in cases of aphasia— a <lisea.se symptoinat ized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in tlie general intelligem*o, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles— a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the le/i hemi- 
sphere is almost always aflccted. It was after- 
w'ard.s added that in Uft handed persons, it aphasia 
occurs, the injury will be found in the correspond- 
ing part of the right hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loas of mental powers ha\e 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
(Ilitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the animars behaviour after recovery ; 


(2) the stimulation of the naked brain at diflerent 
points, w'itli observation of the movements made ; 
and (3) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section- 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the follow ing ; — 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer ^rey mantle of the hemispheres ; 
they are usually classifled as (1) sensory centres ^ 
(2) motor centres, and (3) association centres. 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost lobe, more 
e‘-i>ecially in the parts lying aliout the calcarine 
Ji'i<tnre ; tliat for llearing in the lirst and second 
convolutions of the temporo-sphcnoidal lobe ; that 
for Smell in some part or all of tlie so-called limbic 
lobe,* seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perliaps in tlio 
low’er part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists) ; that for 
Cutaneous Sensations — including under this title 
wdiat is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc. — is, a.s might 
be expected, the most extensive and least delin- 
able of all the centres : the tentative conclusion of 
Bianchi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the liolandic zone, but that 
within tliis there are various centres of ‘ greater 
functional intensity’; these vary greatly, both in 
po.sition and in development, in diflerent individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry, 57). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of diflerent 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injuiy 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of diflerent parts of the body, lie ‘within 
the area described above as that of coiiiinon sensi- 
bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
‘ centres ’ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that wdiich lies close to the 
Assure of Rolando ; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc.), just in J rant of and in the lissuro 
itself, but not passing beliind it, i.e. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the linst, 
second, and third frontal convolutions; also, on 
the inner side of the heinispliere, purls of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus fornicatus. 
It is from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
massc.s of the mid brain (the Optic Thalamus and 
tlie Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘ serve ’ the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘ decussation of the 
pyramidal iibres ’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
ivhether through the various commis8un\s or con- 
necting bands betw’een the hcmispliere.s tliemselves, 
or in the Puns and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord. Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemis])here is lollol/ed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of the iimscle- 
gioujis on the left side of the body, and nice versa. 
The motor zone, like the band of pyramidal fibres 
passing through the Tnternal capsule, has been sub- 
divided into smaller centres. From the front of 
the brain backwards to the fissure of Rolando, lie 

* Oyrus fomicatuH and 0. hippocampi. 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk, and lec, 
in that order; from the top, downwards towards 
the lissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the ellerent libres lie in a similar order— those for 
the head in front ; next, those for the arm ; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these ‘ psychical ’ centres, i.e. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action ? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image ; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched of! by stimula- 
tion coming eitlier from the periphery (sensation 
proj)cr) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memory -image). The destruction of the cell wholly 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory ; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recall (recall by associa- 
tion of ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, ix. 
end-points at which nerve-i)rocess was transformed 
into conscious sensation; otheis were motor, ix. 
starling-i>oints at which conscious volition was 
transfoimed into nerve-process. This simide ‘cor- 
puscular’ tlieory has no longer many suppoiters. 

(i. ) Tlie distinction between sensoiy and motor 
centies is questioned. The motor centres weie 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiat(‘d voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
struction involving the loss of such powder, while 
tlie movements could still be reflex ly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the jjs^udiological sides. It is now knowui 
that innumerable sensory libres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these — sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist- 
ance, etc., of the movements carried out, or being 
(‘arried out — play a very important part in the 
formation and development or our ideas of space, 
of objective leality, and even of our consciousness 
of pel honal identity. If from any cause we ceas>e to 
feel a movement that is in couise of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur. Quick, emotional 
speakeis irequeiitly show this in a slight degree; 
both the ‘ thick ’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
but ed to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, ix. the sensory nerve-columns ; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are i)aralyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schitl, Munk, 
and others hold ; or a senso-nwtor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate the muscles, ix, to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to feel the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position— 


a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may be said, then, that the whole of the coitex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it is closely connected with the 
posterior^ i.e. the sensory ^ portion of the spinal 
coni ; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and low^er brain.* On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor histology offers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes, (a) Every sensation is at the 
same time a feeling and an effort, eveiy idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as w^ell as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the l^dy, and 
issues outwards in action, ix. every idea is ideo- 
viotor, (h) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass fiorn a ‘ motor’ to a ‘ sensory ’ zone : the large 
pyramidal cells may be more frequent in the former, 
out they are not absent in the latter ; the libres 
are alike throughout, and it is even possible, as 
Apathy and Jietlie hold, that the tine fibrils w hich 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, tliere is 
no real centre any wdiere — no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no stai ting- 
point at wdiich volition is transfoimed into motion. 
Consciousness must be a con elate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, but of 
its functioning as a whole. The action of the brain 
isequi\alent to that of a higher and more conqdox 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, viz. (fe) it isolates 
the excitations, rendeiing them both more rapid 
and more eflective ; (6) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater delicacy of adjustment to diflerent 
sense-impressions ; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more eflective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.) ; and (/9) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view^ wdiich, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The ‘centre,’ on this 
theory, would merely be an important 
not a terminus y in the ceiebial system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a diflerent kind 
of disturbance and aflect dilleient systems from 
the break-uj) of the lines at Cai stairs. 

(ii.) A second jicint of dispute is whether there 
are different ‘ centres ’ for scnsatio7i and for 
imagery^ respectively, wdthin the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies the memory-image.t 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disea-se or injury to the visual 
zone : in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(j)sychic- or .soul- blindness) : thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its ma.ster, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two caube.s, either (a) the con- 
nexion had been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated w ith other bensations and 
memoiies, hence the sense-impression could not 

* Cf. Donaldson, p. 260. 

t See W ard’s ‘ Assimilation and Association,* Miiui [N.S.l, 
vols. li. and ui. 
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arouse its associate ideas— in other words, it could 
not be understood ; or (6) the ineinory-iniage cells 
of the given objects had been destroyed, ana hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival ; or, linally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has occasion- 
ally occurred, while the iK)wer to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion with injury to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (/3) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (7) visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Corresponding defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness — loss of 
the power to recognize, i.6. to read and under- 
stana, written or printed words in one’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyruSy and the supra- 
marginal convolution. This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word -centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘ sensory,’ and two ‘ motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word -area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are tne articulo-nwtor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution ; and the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
has already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only — the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of ^le 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
to read, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, will 
have ditterent centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word -images, and a 
‘digito-motor’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language - centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions ; and (6) the kinaesthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation ; it is not 
even a ‘ composite ’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which the sensory-impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation ; 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 
* Thus in Heubner's case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him. but could not understand ite meaning^. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His * hearinj^ centre ' was found to have 
been isolated by a lesion, i.s. its connexion with other centres 
bad been destroyed. 


only so far as it forms part of a percept, that is, 
part of a complex total group or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the simiuest perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region, 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like ; on the other hand, the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image difiers from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content , i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments — in the absence of 
those factors wliicli give ‘reality’ to the percept, 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is ‘ real ’ to me may not be real to my 
neighbours, in which case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination ; it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the diflerences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the diflerences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following : — (a) Complexity : the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to aifferont areas ; the memory- 
image with a still larger number. The connexions 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (^) A result of these factors is the 
functional dili’erence, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly diflicult to excite, which otter a greater 
resistanccy therefore require an increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakened 
their resistance- force ; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain; 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to perception, and from perception to 
imagery. Being tlie most unstable, the physical 
basis of the memory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, etc.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation (Flechsig), of attentiony of intelligencey or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to be general : the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish ; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lobes. 
Again, it is here in the main that the wide diflerence 
between the human and the lower animal brain is 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
diilerent sensory areas, as well as with tlie op- 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres ; 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association 
fibres.* 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence^ consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (6) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by whicn this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial ; its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from which 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development : it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that of a hierarchy of cell -groups ; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area) : the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of tlie cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and tlius gives rise to the thought of tlie sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difierence between human and animal in- 
t^elligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
whi(ni these ‘associations’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which they can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. Ribot, rsych, de 
V Attention)^ suggesting that this rejjion is the 
‘centre of Attention.* It is saia, however 
(Schafer, Text^Book of Physiology)^ that only 20 
per cent, in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind parts of 
both hemispheres were removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Flechsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the i^ea of the self as capable of action — personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent centriQ stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kind, but according 
to their bearing on tlie purposes and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience ; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We may conclude : (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things tnere is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-c^ed visual area is found to be in the service 
of the auditive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quem^ but as a connecting station, by which, e,g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting points has brought 
it about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic sdection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘ served ’ 
bj the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests) : the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe- 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand. ) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual, (a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres. t (6) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functioning , may take place either 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function, (c) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range : if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi- 
bility takes place ; but the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
the patient may re-build his knowledge upon new 
material : a ‘ visualist,* whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to reail, may re-acquire it 

• Cf. Foster, p. 1060, on the cortical motor area and pyramidal 
tract : ‘ We are driven to reyfard them rather as links, importaiil 
links, it is true, but still links, in a complex chain.* 

t Of. Bateman, p. 860, on the variations in the 'centre' tor 
lang^agre; Foster, p. 1065* ‘Tlie passage of nervous impulses 
... 18 not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
distribution of tracts of fibres.’ 
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by the sensations of movement as liis 

materials, and correlating these with the optical 
im])ressions. (rf) In comparing ihHerent animals 
in regard to the eilect of excising poitions of the 
brain, it is found that the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain -organ likely to 
be; in other vords, the remaining p«arts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
bouring and symmetrically op})Osite centres. Even 
the apparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from both hemisplieres may not permanently 
destroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and less 
comj>lete in the dog than in tlie rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the j)igcon, etc. 

(iv.) AVhen now impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be sui>posed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex l)ccomes functionally 
active : this probal)ly occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell - groups. The un- 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
personas brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with u>e thev }>ut out prolongations, and 
enter into tou(*h with others, while at the same 
time they become more highly ditlerentiated wdthin 
themselves ; with dehcicnt exercise of a developed 
cell, the opjKisite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(Donaldson, chs. 16 an(\ 17). Capaeiiy for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the w’ill of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have showm even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p. L>74). 

This leads to the final question. Which is primary, 
the hrtfui or the vund ^ Does the biain with wiiich 
he is bom d(‘t(‘rmine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and caj)acitv, 
]dus the enviionment in which he is .set, mould 
and form the brain into an eflicient instrument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt tliat, 
as in all such cases, both qu(\stions may be answ^ered I 
in tbe allirmatne. A c]iil<l born with an imperfect j 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man with the most perfect brain will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (wiiich may be that 
of a ]>hiIanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. Uut the greatest wciglit in 
indivitlual life, and the vdtole wciqht in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of oppoit unity 
and use. That is to .say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
street uie of their intermediary — the brain. Con- 
sciousne.'-s is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but wnth the whole brain, 
indec‘d with the whole nervous system. W e may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is ^dynamic to the whole organism ; in 
other words, that the action and reaction w^e have 
ostulated between Inidy and mind tare between 
ody as a living whole and mind as a 'nnity, as 
an unextended sy.stem of qualitative determina- 
tions ami tendencie.s. As de Sanctis Inas said, 

‘ an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
pnxluct of a jiyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 
Cajal) : it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the .synergic concurience of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, i,e. the function- 


ing of manifold ^sterns of all kinds of neurones * 
(Fenomeni del Vontrasto, pp. 75, 76 note), Cf. 
Loeb, ch. 17 : ‘The cerebral hemis]>here.s act as a 
w’hole and not as a mosaic of a number of inde- 
pendent i>arts.’ The anatomical localization of 
nbres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions.’ 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
and geneial ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewdiere ; but systems in different 
parts of the coitex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some with less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
l)eing more or less affected. The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions wdth sense- 
organs or mu.scles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
sponding proce.ss inij)ossible until a new area has 
been educated, i.c. has been brought into con- 
nexion wdth the .same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many case.s this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect in the mental 
capacity being ob^^ervable. A case is reported 
in which the wdiole of the right hemisphere w^as 
affected, the front portion being entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself w^as a 
paralysis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [rei)orted by 
Thomson, p. 63 f.]). 

In general, the degree of consciousne.ss a[>pears 
to be correlated with tbe amount of resistance 
which is overcome. Learning new* ways is always 
accompanied by inten.se consciousness, asshoNv ii by 
the concentrated attention it involves, wlnlc it 
aLo involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
show'll by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, tlie less the 
inten.sity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
w holly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goe.s through in the cour.se of a 
day. This does not mean that the norve-]>rocess 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through lower, retlex centres, and theiefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that w ith the same 
path the resistance is le.ss, and therefoie the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increas(*s the re.sistance increa.ses the 
inten.sity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, wlu'ther of external or internal 
origin, have this eilect. In some forms of in.sanity, 
the simple.^t «actions— speaking, w'alking, or dress- 
ing—are acconqianied by vivid and painful con- 
sciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
phy.sical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, and tlie normal reaction takes 

1 )1 ace. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
aiown to do so. 

in \c*rl)al amnesia, a parallel instance is tliaiknoun asW'olff’s 
case (ef. Loeb, p. 2S1).* The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of ohj<*ct8 or their qualities excejit wlien some actual 
sensation was gnen him : thus he could not sa> whether suj^ar 
was BW'eet unh sh he tasted it, or whether snow' w'as white or 
black, unless he saw it. Mainly it was the \ isiial sensation that 
W'as most effectne; but in jfcneral the most vivid ^ moat 
strikinj^ sensation was that which was required to arouse the 
idea or meniory. An umbrella, for example, could be namo<l 
only when it was seen open. 

We may conclude, then, that tbe brain -connexions 
vary in tiie greater or le.sa re-sistance they ofl’er to 
excitation ; that consciousness is a correlate of 
* For another case see Bateman, p. 103. 
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high resistance ; habituation, automatic action, ot 
low resistance : and the higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression tliat is required to ‘ touch 
oh*’ the conscious process as a whole in any given 
case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are tlie lirst to fail : thus a Bohemian peasant 
learnt (ierman when he entered the army ; after 
some time, at sword practice, his brain was 
accidentally ]>ierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p. 188). In such cases the brain-associations winch 
are least firmly fixed (either because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), i,e. 
those which oiler greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which first fail in their functions ; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
the reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena 
wliich make it certain that the relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, 
except so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, Le. retention and co-ordina- 
tion ; but that individual mental activity is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS. -Blanches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned hy the .sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though thi.s is not always tiie case. 

I. Ritual. — 111 the ritual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles lieing few in numlier, 
brantdies and twigs have a prominent place. Thus, 
among the Australian trilies, they are used in a 
j^eat variety of rites. In the tire ceremony of the 
Warramunga tribe, huge torches are prepared, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly enca.sed in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs ; while another }>art of 
the ceremony consists in the erection of a long 
pole which gum-tree twigs are attached. The 
men of the tril)e at this rite enter a wurlei/ made 
of boughs, and sing there for hours. Bunches of 
similar twigs are also attached to ditterent parts of 
tlie body (Spencer-Gillen^ p. 380 ff.). At mourn- 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a bough wurlcy (ib. p. 521). 
In the.se tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of boughs erected on a tree {ib, p, 617). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of tlie Kingilli tribe, eacli 
performer wears on either thigh what is known as 
n.fjintillL This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to whicli are attached a number of leafy 
jjTeen gum-twigs (ib, p. 198). A bamboo, to widen 
IS tied a leaf of the Rago-])alm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Head-Hunters^ London, 1901, p. 270 f.). 
But at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Jap«an, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the inanii-dorto, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination ami 
marked out at the four corners by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, bung with tree libie. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
sakaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1005 , p. 2()9). In tlie Hindu village ritual-man iage 
of Siva and Parvati, clay images of the divinitii‘s 
are attache<l to the ends of forked branch o'-!, the 
prongs of which are stuck into heaps of grass and 
llowers (I A xi., 1882, p. 297 fi’.)- The pious Hindu 
also uses for the ceremony of teeth -cleaning a 
twig or small stick, which is cut fiesli every day 
(Monier Williams, Rd. Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 370). Again, I'linysaysof 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies (HN xvi. 44). At the Gieek 
Olympic games the victors’ cro\\ ns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut with a golden sickle 
hy a hoy \vhose parents were both alive (scliol. on 
Pindar, Olifinp. iii. 60). The Jews, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected with the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dwelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, willow, })alm, 
and of ‘thick trees’ (Lv Neh 8*^*'’^). li is 

probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5 ). 

2. Lustration. — In lustration, branches and 
twigs form a natural, and tlieieforc a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling watei or blood 
over the ^^orsl uppers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless ^\ider than 
can now be ascertainetl, as the method of s|njnlvling 
is not always clearly rej>orled. A t the miii\ e bap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child with a green i>rancli or twig dipj)tMl in 
water, to the accompaniminit of archaic praj'crs 
(Tylor®, ii. 430 ; Bapti.sm [Ethnic], § 7). Jaistration 
ceremonies among the Komans were froqu(‘ntly 
performed hy means of branches of laurel or olive. 
Ovid speaks of the moistened laurel hough .sending 
forth the sj)rinkled water at the PaJiIia (Fasti, 
iv. 72111. ), and describes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods with a dri])ping laurel branch 
dipped in its waters (ib. v. 06311’.). Among the 
Semites, branches and other parts of sacred trees 
^^ere used f(>r lustrations (W. K. Smith, p. 178). 
Certain of the sj>riiiklings in the rites of purification 
u.sed hy the Hebrews were performed oy a hunch 
of Iiyssop. Thus, water was sprinkled with hyssop 
hy a ceremonially clean person over the persons 
and things ^^hich had come in contact >Nith a 
corpse (Nil 19'’^). Hyssop and cedar i\ood, the 
latter probably in the form of a twig, were al.so 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous house (Lv 14) ; a^ul, in the aeeount of the 
origin of the Pa^'sover, a huneh of hyssop is ordered 
to he dipped in the blood of the lamb, and used to 
strike tlie lintel and doori>osts (Ex 12-"^; ef. also 
He 9^^ Ps 5P). In Scandinavia the blood of 
sacrificed animals wa.« collectctl in howls and 
sprinkled over the altar, temple ualls, and peojde 
by means of blauttcuinr, or sortilege twigs (Vig- 
fusson and Powell, Corpus Poet, Rorcalc, Oxford, 
1883, i. 403 f.; Simroek, Handb, der deufschen 
Myth,, Bonn, 1887, l>. 509; de la Saus.saye, Rel, of 
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tht Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tylor*, ii. 437 ; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [5] and 
[ 8 ]). In other cases, a branch is used by itself as | 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it I 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or deli lenient (JAI xxiii. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
sakaki is waved in token of the purifiCcation of sins 
(Aston, p. 292). Scourging or beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austerities, § S ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ; Frazer, 
GB 3 iii. 98, 126-133, 217 ff. ). 

3 . Sacrifice. — In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are frecjuently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19®), the Homan custom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial tire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of the Ro'inans, London, 1895, p. 305; 
Ovid, Fdsti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sabred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Paldia- 
tru (Monier Williams, pt. 1 . p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consumed by 
fire among the Gauls (Caesar, de Bell, Gall, vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB^ iii. 320 ff. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tulasl 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, agaSfk, 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikake, w^ands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 ff.). Among the Ainus similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called mao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 
87 ff., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92 ff. ; see also AlNUS, § 23 ff.). 

4 . Divination. — In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut ofl' the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, ch. 
10 ). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411; Simrock, 
p. 531). Fora similar Celtic instance see Celts, 

§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may bo noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at tlie spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘The so-called 
Divining Rod,* in Proc, Soc. Psych, Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Makina of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 ff.; 
Baring Goula, Curious Myths of the Midale Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also Divination). 

$. Vegetation-cults. — Many folk survivals show I 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches ; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also, 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB^ i. 214 ff., ii. 82ft’.), 
and by Grimm (Teut, Myth, pp. 769, 772, 775, 
784 ff,). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to tne fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals. May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian influences, at Christmas — probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival wliich 
began the winter season (Elworthy, The Evil Eye, 
London, 1895, p. 103 ; Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, 1 . 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB"^ iii. 276 f. ; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff., 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc. , 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur very widely in modern 
European folk custom (GB^ iii. 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347 ; Brand, i. 151 ; MacCulloch, 
The Misty Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ft'., vi. 151 ff. ; de la Saussaye, 

f >. 376 f. [Scandinavians] ; Monier Williams, p. 296 
Hindus] ; for the Parsi custom see Barsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605) ; in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; GB'^ iii. 270, and passim). Through 
these tires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or villages, 
ana set up in the fields (GB^iii, 313 ; Brand, i. 216; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375 ff.). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB^ iii, 2^^), Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck (ib, p. 254 ff.). In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passea over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the tire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the boug’is (ib. 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
romoting growth of crops, warding off evils, 
ringing luck, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. This practice has occurred wherever 
tree-worship is found, or where worshifi took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Trees ; and, for 
particular instances from South America, New 
Zealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor*, ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. li. Smith, p. 169; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Recherches sur la Religion 
gauloisCy Bordeaux, 1903, p. 66). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wmls, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor^ 
ii. 150 ; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, e»g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is detlicated (Brand, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor®, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 

& 169 [Semites] ; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians] ; 

rand, iii. 13 [Celts] ; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River y Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, probably because the tree-spirit was 
origin^ly believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa^ 
London, 1863, p. 363). I’ausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lycocum, whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a lountain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a cnarm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cuttinfi^ of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in ma|;^ico-medical rites, are describe by 
Pliny {UN xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the bough from a tree m the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain iii. 445 flf. ; Festivals [Celtic]). Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe {ib. p. 343). For the bough which had 
to be plucked by ^Eneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virjfil, ^Kneid, vi. 203 ff. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of CeU/lc myth with their precious fruits, see Blest, Abode of 
THE (Celtic). 

See also Barsom. 

Literature.— The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

BRAWLING. — ^The word ‘brawling' is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French braillery ‘to be 
noisy,* which gives the main idea of the term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

I. Legal. — Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
thougl^the latter term is now usually confined to 
the roobery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
ofl’ence till 1836, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. IV, c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
VOL. II.--S3 


been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘ brawling* statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut ofl', or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-maker and fighter ; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1652, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place m England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
in churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely * smote* without 
weapons, or only ‘chided,* received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company with many 
other statutes of our Draconian coae. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere ; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in .all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
piotection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling lyr a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent lie- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a civil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. ill. c. 155 is £40 ; under ^ ^ 

Vict. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Vict c. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows : 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or ofiFer any violence to, or shall, upon any 
cml process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two } cars’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties (ib, § 71). 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 

revision is made to prevent improper conduct at 

urials. 

Under 23 & 24 Vict. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not (Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607). 

It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent ; 
mere protests in words are not sufficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 

E laced on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
y two, to kiss it, and a person present took up the crucifix and 
said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice : ‘ In the name 
of God I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
conduct or brawling was not proved {Kensit v. Rose [1898], liJ 
J.P. 489). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Divisional 
Court, where, in answer to the Invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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was nevertheless held to be brawling: (Keniit v. St. Pauti 
Chapter (1905], 2 K.B. 249). 

A niini.ster of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well as a layman ( Valla'iicey v. Fletcher 
[1897], 1 Q.B. 265), and may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be j>unished in the ecclesias- 
ticjil instead of in the civil court (Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], P. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place ; but he also commits the offence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘ improves the occasion * 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances of this have come before the courts in the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Unifornuty, to the words pre- 
scribed for use. Thus in one case a clergyman interpolated, 
when reading the lesson, the following; '1 have been accused 
by some ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; I have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.* 
In another case the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling manner, 
in which passages like the following appeared : * You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause I made at the end of the prayer [in 
the Litany], but it reminded me of my enemies.’ * Some one in 
the congregation has had the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.’ * Who has had the audacity to do this?’ *Some one 
has committed perjury against me.’ ‘Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bisliop full of falsehoods.’ Such con- 
duct is punishable. 

The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Koffey^ 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the deaid, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred- 
nesa of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which or the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law ; e#ch is 
lx)und to abstain from quarrelling, chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone (Commentaries , iv. 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an aftVay 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here.’ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers ; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it ; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
(Burton v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108; 
Worth V. Terrington [1845], 13 M. & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room (Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2. Ethical. — From the etliical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the Question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of otner people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
rticular country is the only standard, and must 
obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 

those countries would be — No. 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘ brawling ’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a * feast to the Lord ’ 
(Ex. 32®) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it (v.*^). 
Further OT examples are numerous — the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 
points as to the rights of heads of States. But 
from the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law : ‘ It is written,’ He said, ‘ my house shall be 
called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.* Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modern court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling * according to modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. 1416 Church of Borne 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling* at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
bum the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
mignt be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as thev now stand ; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure his fellow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

LiTERATURB.-~Mo8t ot the law-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely : amongfst others, B. Whitehead, Church Law^, 
London 1899, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1909. 
Stephens’ Lawi relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (s.v. 
* Brawling and Smiting ’), is the fullest, but its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law, 1906, 
gives statutes and cases to that date. The encyclopadias also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand Diet. Univ. 
Paris, 1875, e.v. * Sacrilege.’ The ethical view is almost always 
Ignored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

BRAZIL.— The area enclosed by the ^'’onfines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks — the Arawak, the 
Carib, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into territory outside the boundaries of Brazil 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
inthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Bein^j are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetm and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. Tiiese last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to oe truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

I. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitto<l that they origin- 
ated in the northern part of the continent ; l)ut 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked dill'erentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, and arc engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing ; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are ; 
Northern Maypures, Atorais, Wapisianas, 

and other insigniticant confederacies ; Southern 
and Western Groups — Piris of the Ucoayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenaiis, 
VaurAs, Meliinakus, Yualapiti (all of the River 
Xingu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.— Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to its 
present condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
oelieve that Aiinon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
myth is practically identical with that of the 
Quiches of Guatemala, as found in the Popol Vuh, 
the sacred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American races. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death was unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
80 was death. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut off pieces of its bark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds ; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual, — The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round tne cult of the 
god Jurnpari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secre^, but has been fully 
examined by Coudreau and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari (J uru-para-i) signifies ‘Issue from the 
mouth of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was born of a virgin wno possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived through swallowing 
a draught of cachiri, or fermented liquor, but coula 
not be relieved of her offspring until, w hen bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish called ‘Tarire,' 
when J urupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cachiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-wdll. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, which was sacred to him ; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang the paxiuha palm, which the Uapes 
believe to be his bones. Whilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
of the Uapes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

Tliis exclusion of women from the secret rites of the worsnip 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemic origin of 
which all but the mere remem brajice has been lost There 
would appear to have been an ancient apprehension among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded bjr them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise uiwn the women 
of the tribe * le droit d’un dieu/ Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her ]>o8Hes8ion the sacred 
symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event 

On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music’ the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the TTUicamrawa and i\\Q paxiuha. The 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkey? 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The paxiuha is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the neight of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the jDahucun, or initiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
follows : the assahy on Jan. 1 ; the ucuqui on 
Feb. 2 ; the miritz on March 3 ; the pataud on 
May 4; the umari on July 5; and the uiga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival tliose who have ai rived at manhood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst the or priests, join them in 

marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuha^ and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuha horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the png^ that he 
dare not be present, as, if he were to have relations 
with a woman, he would ‘be changed into a 
seroent.' 

The demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of tne period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with God the Father, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pagis differ regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All-father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘the Mighty’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather sunplcmentary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise signifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘for evil.’ When ho 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven ; and if in 
life the men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with liim after death. 
If they nave not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits — a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus ofl'ended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cackiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Tliose men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Priesthood , — Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pagH, or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the uarassuy or adepts, the assu, or arch -priests, 
and the mirim^ or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
^g€s are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They j)osses8 magical formulae, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pag^s act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into that cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
i\\Qpag6s resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The macd- 
caraua is not Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘ figure ’ 
(rangaua). The Guaycuriis of Paraffu^ possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call vunagerut6t 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigd. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
whicn the pagis of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Snix and Martins). 

2. The Carios. — The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, ana the 
Antilles ; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil — the 
Bakairi and Nahuquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence^ the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘ cannibal,’ owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) — The Caribs of the Antilles 

regarded the earth, which they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘ the good mother ^rom which all 
things come.’ Tlieir mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his ofl'spring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. All 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
d la Louisiane fait en 17S0), The seat of tlie 
deceased was named by them Jlueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamil (Grand- 
father), who was also known as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the Nahuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Quich6 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Ciiculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the easS and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence he came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zum6 of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich with the Karnu of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the under world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos cristatus, by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Caribs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
yni verse. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
‘ hurricane ’), who figures in the Quich6 Popol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven,' the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles ; but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form as y^lo^ ‘ thunder,' 
whence Island- Carib iouallou, 

(2) Priesthood. — Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, similar to the pages of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologically 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani. — This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic allinity existing between the Tupi 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuyas from the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Gui^a the princij)al divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi language, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standaraized by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(1) Cosmogony. — A certain magician, Irin Mag^, 
is credited by tne Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata^ or 
Divine fire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the w^orld. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1550) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves — a variant of the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers — Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
— from whom they claimed descent ; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, and give two of 
their nfimes as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of tlie compass. 

(2) Thcogony. — Tlie theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents. 
The Vicointe d’ltabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
qualiQr of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
shoin-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toru-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth ; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. Magalhiies (0 Sdvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals ; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Perudd or 
Ruad, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Ea^ of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
Guirapuru, who has charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; CaA-p6ra, who pro- 
tects the forest game ; U^ard, wno guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Cerdrd (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitatd, the fire-snake, who protects 
the country from fire ; Urutaii, the phantom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Caird, the full moon, and Catitf, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes ; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘mother.' Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘ simple animistic nature- 
worship.' Though this may be said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary wdth locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely differing accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

with the Guarani, the southern oranch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the goa Zumd, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with tlie Carib Tamu. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘ came from the 
East'; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the w aters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Zum6 is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
P^re d’Evreux, who directly compares him with 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tunan of the Uapes, wdio, although of Arawak 
stock, liave been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle ; but it is vain to aflect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot oe an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton’s 
Mytfisof the New World and Spence's Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, liowever, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture- hero,' who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang^ and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits. — Many of the Amazonian 

• Tlie name is derived by TAtevin (Anthropos li. 2Wf,) (rom 
tuba upayn, ' Father of All.* 
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arouse its associate ideas — in other words, it could 
not be understood ; or ( 6 ) the ineinory-iniage cells 
of the given objects had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival ; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has occasion- 
ally occurred, while the i)ower to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion with injury to the occipital lobe: (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (/3) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and ( 7 ) visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images (while the power of 
recomition remains intact). Corresponding defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness — loss of 
the power to recognize, t.«. to read and under- 
stand, written or printed words in one’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyrus^ and the supra- 
marginal convolution. This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘ motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are the articulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution ; and the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
has already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only — the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but w^hen they do they are sulliciently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
to read, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, will 
have different centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word -images, and a 
‘digito-motor ’ centre for gesture and word-makinj^. 
The language - centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions ; and (Z)) the kinoesthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
patliological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation ; it is not 
even a ‘ composite ’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which the sensoiy-impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 
* Thus in Heubner's case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His ‘ hearing centre * was found to have 
been isolated by a lesion, i.e. its connexion with other centres 
had been destroyed. 


only so far as it forms part of a percept, that is, 
part of a complex total group or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the sim^est perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region, 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like ; on the other hand, the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations wdth others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content^ i.e. in 
containing few'er of the cnaracters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments — in the absence of 
those factors which give ‘ reality ’ to the percept, 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that wdiat is ‘ real ’ to me may not be real to my 
neighbours, in wliich case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination : it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following (a) Complexity : the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different areas ; the memory- 
image w ith a still larger number. The connexions 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (P) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly ditiicult to excite, which offer a greater 
resistance^ therefore require an increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakened 
their resistance-force ; w hich are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain ; 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to perception, and from perception to 
imagery. Being the most unstable, the physical 
basis of the memory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, etc.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘connexions’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more ^erious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation (Flechsig), of attention^ of intelligence^ or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to be general : the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish ; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In rnafi, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frejjuently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lol^s. 
Again, it is here in the main that the wide difference 
betw^een the human and the lower animal brain is 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor 
centres are complete a considerable time before the 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed. 
Microscopic examination also shows that these 
areas have innumerable connexions with the 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres; 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association 
fibres.* 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which 
is the basis of intelligence^ consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (6) the com- 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing 
of these results to bear upon new experiences 
(adaptation). The main process by whicn this is 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial : its relation to the type- 
idea, and to the many experiences from which 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but 
it is necessary to its communication and to its 
development : it gives it the necessary fixity and 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be 
that or a hierarchy of cell-groups ; group V 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 
group A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or 
some other area) : the excitation of the whole 
system, V-I-A, gives a combination of the visual 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the tiiought of the sound 
of the bell. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal in- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
whidi these ‘associations’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which tliey can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis of 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 
regions. 

Diseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power of 
attention or concentration (cf. liibot, Fsych, de 
VAttention), suggesting that this region is the 
‘centre of Attention.’ It is said, however 
(Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology), that only 20 
per cent, in a large collection of cases of injuries, 
involving the frontal lobes alone, showed evidence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physical 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of intelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the hind parts of 
both hemispheres wore removed. In the former 
case, however, the animal became savage and ill- 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentle and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Flechsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the i4ea of the self as capable of action — personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in callin" them the apperception- 
centres, represent central stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on individual ex- 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kind, but according 
to their bearing on tiie pur^xises and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired skill 
or experience; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness. A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions or the man. 

We may conclude ; (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things tiiere is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring in which the 
so-c^led visual area is found to be in the service 
of the auditive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quern, but as a connecting station, by which, e,g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting points has brought 
it about that the principal stations are mainly 
within the same neighbourhood in different in- 
dividuals. Organic selection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘ served * 
bj the left side of the brain, perliaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests) ; the right 
limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left brain is more able to 
supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
appreciation and production of music, mathe- 
matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand. ) 

(iii.) The localization is not fixed, however, even 
for the individual, (a) Some peculiarity of train- 
ing may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
sphere as the field with which the functions of 
speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
tion of particular centres.} (b) After injury to a 
centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
re-learning or the like, and thus a new' centre 
becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
or vicarious functionhig, may take place either 
through neighbouring areas or through the 
symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
sphere taking over the function, (c) It must be 
added that in man this compensation is limited 
in range : if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi- 
bility takes place ; but the patient may learn to 
use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
guides for action. Thus a person wdio has become 
blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
case of higher functions, as thouglit and speech, 
the patient may re-build his know'ledge upon new 
material: a ‘ visualist,’ whose visual imagery 
has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 

♦ Cf. Foster, p. 1060, on the oorti(ial motor area and pyramidal 
tract ; ‘ We are driven to regard them rather as links, important 
links, it is true, but still links, in a complex chain.* 

t Of. Bateman, p. 860, on the variations in the * centre’ foi 
language; Foster, p. 1065: ‘The passage of nervous impulses 
... is not rigidly and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
distribution of tracts of fibres.’ 
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by usinj^ the sensations of movement as his 
materials, and correlating these with the oj)tical 
iin])u\ssions. (d) In comparing diflercnt animals 
in regard to tlie cllect of excising portions of the 
brain, it is found that the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to 
be ; in other words, the remaining parts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
bouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even 
the apparently comnlete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from lx)th hemispheres may not permanently 
destroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkc}'^ than in the dog, rarer and less 
coni})lete in the dog than in tlie rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the jiigcon, etc. 

(iv.) Wlien new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be sujiposed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active : this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell - groups. 'Fhe un- 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
person^ brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with u>e they put out prolongations, and 
enter into t-ouch with others, while at the same 
time they become more highly dillerentiated within 
themselves ; ^\ith delicient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
api>ears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the Inxly as a whole 
(DonabNon, chs. 16 an(\ 17). (\apacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have shown even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p. 274). 

This leads to the final question, is primary^ 

fhehrtn)} ar tJh' iniiul Does the brain with which 
he is boin det(‘rmine the cliaracter and capacity^ 
of each indi\ idual, or do his chaiacter and caj>acity,^ 
plus the enviionment in ^^hich he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an ellicient instiument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt that, 
as in all such cases, both qu<'>tions may be answered 
in the affirmative. A child born A\ith an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man A\ith the mo'^t perfect brain will fei^d to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a iihilanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighlxnirlmod. Ihit the greatest ^^elgllt in 
individual life, and the ichAc wriqht in evolution, 
must iKi laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
structuie of their intermediary — the brain. Con- 
sciousne'-.'> is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed ^Mth the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a resjjonse 
to the functioning of the^^llole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is * dymnuir' to the wdiole organism ; in 
other words, that the action and reaction we have 
lostulated lietween Inxly and mind are between 
Kxly its a hring whole and mind as a uinty, as 
an unextended system of qualitative deterriiina- 
tions and tendencies. As do Sanctis has said, 
‘an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
product of a pyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 
Cajal) ; it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurience of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, i.e. the function- 


ing of manifold ^sterns of all kinds of neurones* 
(Fenomeni del (fontrasto, pp. 75, 76 note). Cf. 
Loeb, ch. 17 : ‘The cerebral hemisiihores act as a 
w’hole and not as a mosaic of a numlier of inde- 

endent jiaits.’ The anatomical localization of 

bres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions.* 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
and general ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewdiere ; but systems in diflerent 
parts of the cortex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some wdth less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
being more or less aifocted. The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
oigans or muscles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
siKinding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, ix. has been brought into con- 
nexion wdth the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many cases this may no 
longer be possil>le. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or nny serious defect in the mental 
capacity being ^ibservable. A case is reported 
in wdiich the wdiole of the right hemisphere was 
affected, the front j)ortion being entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symjitom manifesting itself w^as a 
paralysis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
rhomson, p. 63f.]). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resi^tance 
which is overcome. Learning new' ways is alw ays 
accompanied by intense consciousness, as shown by 
the concentrated attention it involves, w’hile it 
also involves a large expenditure of energ,>, as 
show'n by the readiness w'lth w'hich fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, tlie less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter imiy be 
wholly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through low^er, retlex centres, and theiefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that with the same 
j)ath the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increase's the resistance incieases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, liave this oflect. In some forms of insanity, 
the simplest actions — speaking, walking, or dress- 
ing— are accompanied by vivid and painful con- 
Bciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
phy.sical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, ami the normal reaction takes 
place. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
known to do so. 

Ill Nerhal amnesia, a parallel instanco is that known rh W'ollT’s 
rase (cf. Jjoeb, p 281 ).*^ The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of ohiects or their qualities excei)t when some actual 
Bcnsation w'as gneri him : thus he could not sa.v whether su^ar 
was BW'oet unhss he tasted it, or whether snow' was white or 
black, unless hoiaic it. Mainly it was the visual Bensation that 
was most effective ; but in j^eneral the most vivid #r moat 
atnkinp^ aensation w’aa that which w'as required to arouse the 
idea or niemorv. An umbrella, for example, could be named 
onlv when it was seen open. 

We may conclude, t hen, that the brain-connexions 
vary in tiie greater or less resistance they offer to 
excitation ; that consciousness is a correlate of 
* For another case see Bateman, p. 103. 
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high resistance ; habituation, automatic action, ot 
low resistance : and the higher the resistance, the 
stronger the impression that is required to ‘ touch 
oil’’ the conscious process as a whole in any given 
case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex 
mental achievements or the most recent memories 
are the first to fail : thus a Bohemian j)easant 
learnt (lerman when he entered the army ; after 
some time, at sword practice, his ]>raiu was 
accidentally ])ierced ; his German failed him, but 
he retained the power of speech in his native 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman 
p. 188). In such cases the brain-as.sociations which 
are least lirmly fixed (either because of their 
recentness or because of their complexity), Le. 
those which ofler greatest resistance to excitation, 
are those which first fail in their functions ; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 
the reverse, the last memories to return being 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- 
ness, etc. These arc only a few of the phenomena 
wdiich make it certain that tlm relation between 
mind and brain is functional, not structuial, 
except so far as structure follows and is determined 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 
needs and situations, Le, retention and co-ordina- 
tion ; but tliat individual mental activity is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental deveIo[)ment. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS.— Branches and 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generally conditioned by the sacred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 
though this is not always the case. 

I. Ritual. — In the ritual of jiriniitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few in numlier, 
branches and twigs have a prominent place. Thus, 
among the Australian tribes, they are used in a 
great variety of rites. In the fire ceremony of the 
Warramunga tribe, huge torches are ]U'eparcd, 
made of saplings 15 feet long, thickly encased in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs ; wliilc another part of 
the ceremony consists in the erection of a long 
pole Avhich gum-tree twigs are att^iched. The 
men of the trilie at this rite enter a wurley made 
of boughs, and sing there for hours. Bunches of 
similar twigs are also attached to different parts of 
the body (fSpeiicer-Gillen*', p. 380 ff.). At mourn- 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead man mourn 
under the shelter of a bough %vurley (ib, p. 521). 
In these tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of Ixiughs erected on a tree (ib, p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of tlie Kingilli tribe, each 
l»erformer wears on either thigh what is known as 
a tjintilli. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a numl)er of leafy 
green gum-twigs [ib. p. 198). A bamboo, to which 
IS tied a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Head- Hunters, London, 1901, p. 270 f.). 
But at higher levels, brandies and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the inami-clono, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination ami 
marked out at the four corners by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, hung wdth tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice liebl, two 
sakaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 269). In the Hindu village ritual-maniagc 
of Siva and Parvati, clay irnfiges of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, tlic 
prongs of wdiich tare stuck into heaps of grass and 
flowers (lA xi., 1882, p. 297 fl’.). The pious Hindu 
also uses for the ceremony of tecth-cleaning a 
twdg or small stick, which is cut fresh every day 
(Moiiier Williams, Rcl. Thought and Life in India, 
London, 188.3, ])l. i. p. 376). Again, l^liny says of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies (HN xvi. 44). At the Gieek 
Olympic games the victors’ crowns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut w’ith a golden sickle 
by a boy whose jiarents were both Jilive (scliol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60). The Jew’s, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected w ith the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dw'elt in bootlis made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, willow, ])aim, 
and of ‘thick trees’ (Lv Neh S***” ). It is 

probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier (5ulb of vegetation (see § 5). 

2. Lustration. — In Jnstration, brandies and 
twdgs form a natural, and tbeiefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling water or blood 
ovci the w 01 shippers, or over sacred ol>jt‘Cts. In 
such a ceremony their use is doulitless w ider than 
can now’ be ascei taiiied, as the method of sprinkling 
is not always dearly reported. At the native liap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
the child w’itli a green branch or twig dipped in 
w’ater, to the taccompanimmit of archaic prayers 
(Tylor®, ii. 4.30 ; HArrisM [Kthnic], §7). Jaistiation 
ceremonies among the Romans w'ere frequently 
performed by means of brandies of laurel 01 olive. 
Ovid Hp(»aks of tlie moistened laurel bongli sending 
forth the sjirinkled water at the Paldia (Fasti, 
iv. 721 tl. ), and tlescribes the rites at the fountain 
of Mercury, where traders sprinkled tlieni'-elvcs 
and their goods with a drij)j>ing laurel branch 
dijiped in its waters (ib. v. 66311’.). Among the 
Semites, branches and other parts of sacred trees 
were used for lustrations (W. K. Smith, p. 178), 
Certain of the sprinklings in the rites of purilication 
used by the Hebrew’s were performed liy a bunch 
of hyssop. Thus, water was sprinkled w’lth hys^oji 
by a ceremonially clean person over the persons 
and things which had come in contact with a 
corpse (Nu 19'^). Hyssop and cedar wood, tlic 
latter probably in the form of a twig, were als«i 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous liouse (Lv 14) ; a^ul, in the account of tlic 
origin of the Pa'^sover, a hunch of hyssoji is ordered 
to 1)0 dipped in the blood of the lamb, and used tr 
strike the lintel and doorposts (K\ ; cf. alsr 

He Ps 5P). In Scandinavia the bloml of 
sacrificed animals was collected in bowls anc 
.sprinkled over the altar, temple walls, and peoph 
by means of blautteinar, or .sortilege twigs (Vig 
fusson and Powell, Carpus Poet. Boreale, Oxford 
1883, i. 403 f.; Simrock, Handb, der deufscher 
Myth,, Bonn, 1887, p. 509; de la Saussaye, Eel. Oj 
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the Teutons^ Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tylor*, ii. 437 ; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [5] and 
[8]). In other cases, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement (JAI xxiii. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
sakaki is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p. 292). Scourfjingor beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austerities, § 5 ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ; Frazer, 
GBMii. 98, 126-133, 21711.). 

3. Sacrifice. — In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are frequently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionstlly branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19®), the Koman custom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial tire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of the Romans^ London, 1895, p. 305; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Palana- 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. 1. p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consumed by 
fire among the Gauls (Caesar, de BclL Gall, vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, iii, 320 6“. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany offerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p, 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tulasl 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302). Or, again, li 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikake, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shaving, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p. 
191 ff.). Among the Ain us similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called inao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 
87 ff., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92ff. ; see also AiNUS, § 23 ff.). 

4. Divination. — In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut off the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. UiK)n these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, ch. 
10). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chii)S used in 
divination, and the Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial nrocedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411; Simrock, 
p. 531). Fora similar Celtic instance see Celts, 

§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘ The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ in Proc, Soc. Psych. Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, makina of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 ff.; 
Baring Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1868, p. 55 ff. ; see also DiviNATlON). 

5 - Vegetation-cults. — Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches ; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also, 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB^ i. 214 ff., ii. 82 ff’.), 
and by Grimm (Teut, Myth. pp. 769, 772, 775, 
784 ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to tlie fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals. May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian influences, at Christmas — probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the winter season (El worthy. The Evil Eye, 
London, 1895, p. 103 ; Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
London, 1870, 1. 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288 ff. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786 ; GB^ iii. 276 f. ; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff., 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation- 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc., 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
bams as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur very widely in modern 
European folk custom (GB* iii. 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347 ; Brand, i. 151 ; MacCulloch, 
The Misty isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., vi. 151 ff*. ; de la Saussaye, 
p. 376 f. [Scandinavians] ; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus] ; for the Parsi custom see Barsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twigs, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605) ; in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; GB^ iii. 270, ejuipassim). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, ana burning brands or 
branches were carried tlirough the fields or villages, 
and set up in the fields (GB* iii. 313 ; Brand, i. 215; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375 ff’.). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB^ iii. 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck (ih. p. 254 ff.). In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the backs of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the tire, or birch boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the bougbs (ib. 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
ronioting ^owth of crops, warding off evils, 
ringing luck, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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branches. This practice has occurred wherever 
tree-worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Trees ; and, for 
particular instances from South America, New 
Zealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor*, ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. 11. Smith, p. 169 ; for 
the Scandinavians, cf. de la Saussaye, p. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Recherches sur La Religion 
gauloise^ Bordeaux, 1903, p. 65). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wells, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung on the branches of a 
sacred tree near tne well, either as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor*, 
ii. 150 ; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, e,g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brana, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk-survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor®, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W. R. Smith, 
p. 169 [Semites] ; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians] ; 
Brand, iii. 13 [Celts] ; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River ^ Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety 
of ways, probably because the tree -spirit was 
originjuly believed to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa^ 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lycaeum, whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a fountain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a charm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cutting of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in magico-medical rites, are descnb^ by 
Pliny {HN xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the bough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and hod to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slam (CrB3 iii. 446 ff. ; Festivals [Celtic]). Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modem folk-custom in Scandinavia, 
and elsewhere in Europe (ib. p. 343). For the liough which had 
to be plucked by iEneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virgil, .-Kneid, vi. 203 ff. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of CeUic myth with their precious fruits, see Blest, Abode of 
THE (Celtic). 

See also Baiisom. 

Literature.— The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

BRAWLING. — The word ‘bra>\ling' is techni- 
cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler^ ‘to be 
noisy,* which gives the main idea of the term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions. 

I. Legal. — Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
thougli^the latter term is now usually confined to 
the roubery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries up to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
offence till 1835, being albolished by statute 6 & 6 
Will. IV. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
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been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘ brawling ’ statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut off, or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-maker and fighter ; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1552, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open lighting with weapons, even 
in churches ; so tiiat strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely * smote* without 
weapons, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (6 & 6 Edw. vi. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company with many 
other statutes of our Draconian coae. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere ; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling hy a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a civil oflence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 62 Geo. III. c. 155 is £40 ; under 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Viet c. 1(X) 
§ 36 enacts as follows : 

* Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
otftciating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any church>ard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon any 
ci>il process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to the knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two j ears' 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties (ib. § 71). 

Also, by the Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 

revision is made to prevent improper conduct at 

urials. 

Under 23 & 24 Vict. c. 32, any constable or 
churchwarden of the parish has power to appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and thfit indepenaently of the question whetlier 
the claim is a good one or not (Asher v. Calcraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607). 

It w^as held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent ; 
mere protests in words are not sulficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 
placed on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
By two, to kiss it, and a prson present took up the crucifix and 
said (holding it above his head) in a loud voice : ‘ In the name 
of God I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
conduct or brawling was not proved (KenHt v. Bose [18981, 
J.P. 489). 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Divisional 
Court, where. In answer to the invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, tins 
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was nevertheless held to be brawling^ {KmHt v. St, Paut^i 
Chapter [1905J, 2 K.B. 249). 

A iiiiiiister of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well as a layman ( Vallancey v. Fletcher 
[1897], I Q.B. 265), and may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be j^>uni8hed in the ecclesias- 
tical instead of in the civil court (Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], P. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place ; but lie also commits tlie oilence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘ improves the occasion * 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances of this have come before the courts in the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
scribed for use. Thus in one case a clergyman interpolated, 
when reading the lesson, the following: ‘1 have been accused 
by some ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; I have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.* 
In another case the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawling manner, 
in which passages like the following appeared : * You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause I mode at the end of the prayer [in 
the Litan\], hut it reminded me of my enemies.* * Some one in 
the congregation has had the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.’ ‘ Who has had the audacity to do this?* * Some one 
has committed perjury against me.’ ’Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bishop full of falsehoods.* Such con- 
duct is punishable. 

The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Koffey^ 
2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Sujireme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred- 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, wlien 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which of tlie two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them be^an the quarrel. 
Eacli who engages in it violates the law ; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling, chiditig, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone (Commentaries^ iv, 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an aflray 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here.^ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
may, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers ; and cliurch- 
wardens may take off a person’s liat if, on being 
asked, be refuses to remove it ; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
days v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108; 

Worth V. Terrington [1845], 13 M. & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 85, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room (Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2. Ethical. — From the etliical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question, Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical s^ndard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
particular country is the only standard, and must 
be obeyed, can easily answer this question. The 
laws of many civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer lu 
those countries would be — No. 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘ brawling ’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘ feast to the Lord ’ 
(Ex. 32®) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
macie the children of Israel to drink of it (v.*®). 
Further OT examples are numerous — the destruc- 
tion of the high places and tlie altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 
points as to the rights of heads of States. But 
from the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law : ‘ It is written,’ He said, ‘ my house shall be 

called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves,’ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modern court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling’ according to modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. Tiie Church of Borne 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions os deteimined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
moral Science^ p, 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
mignt be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, he must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure his fellow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

Literature. — Most of the law-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely ; amongfst others, B. Whitehead, Church Law^^ 
London 189^ and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1909. 
Stephens' Lawi relating to the Clergy^ London. 1848 («.r. 
’ Brawling and Smiting ’), is the fullest, but its daie precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law^ 1905, 
gives statutes and cases to that date, llie encyclopiodias also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand Diet, Univ, 
Paris, 1875, 8,v, ‘Sacrilege.* The ethical view is almost always 
ignored. BENJAMIN WhITEHKAD. 

BRAZIL. — The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Republic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks — the Arawak, the 
Carib, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into terntory outside the boundaries of Brazil 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Kepublic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
l.nthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general tlieogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetisn and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent ; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

I. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the lliver l^araguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
buted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they origin- 
ated in the northern part of the continent ; but 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked dilferentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most of them have ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are ; 
Northern Maypures, Atorais, Wapisianas, 

and other insignificant confederacies ; Souttiern 
and Western Groups — Piris of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenaiis, 
Vaurds, Meliinakus, Yualapiti (all of the River 
Xingu territory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmogony. — The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes bear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to its 

E resent condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
elieve that Airnon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. Such a Flood- 
myth is practically identical with that of the 
Quiches of Guatemala, as found in the Popol Vuh^ 
the s 9 cred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American rac^. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks. There 
death’ was unknown, but the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
so was deatn. Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist III bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk-cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut off pieces of its bark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds ; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totem ism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual. — The theogony of many 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes. This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secre^, but has been fully 
examined by Coudreau and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari (Juru-para-i) signifies ‘Issue from the 
moutn of a river,’ and the myth of his birth states 
that he was born of a virgin who possessed no sexual 
parts. She, however, conceived through swallowing 
a draught of cachiri, or fermented liquor, but could 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish called ‘ Tarire,’ 
when Jurupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cachiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, which was sacred to him ; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang the palm, which the Uapes 

believe to be his bones. Whilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
of the Uapes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemio ori^n of 
which all but the mere remembrance has been lost. There 
would appear to have been an ancient apprehension among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded by them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe * le droit d’un dieu.’ Indeed, a myth exists which 
relates how one woman who had in her }>o8session the sacred 
symbols was violated b^ Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event. 

On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celebrated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and flutes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music’ the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the maeacaraua and the paxiuha. The 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeys’ 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The paxiuha is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the neight of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
breath of the priest who evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the Dahucuri, or initiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
follows: the assaby on Jan. 1; the ucuqui on 
Feb. 2 ; the miritz on March 3 ; the pataud on 
May 4 ; the umari on July 5 ; and the uiga on 
Nov. 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival those who have arrived at manliood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst i\\Q pfuj^s, or priests, join them in 
marriage to women of tlic tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuha^ and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuha horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
flagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the pagia that he 
dare not be present, as, if he were to have relations 
with a woman, he would ‘be changed into a 
serpent.’ 

The demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery oi Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with God the Father, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pag^s difl'er regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All -father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Tenible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good ’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘the Mighty’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tup.an, but rather supplementary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise signifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari ‘for evil.’ When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven ; and if in 
life the men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they liave not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a:i| place 
inhabited by inferior spirits — a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus oflended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachirij and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
canchemar. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Priesthood, — Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the paq('s, or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the tiarassUf or adepts, the assuy or arch-priests, 
and the mirim^ or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They ))ossess magical formulae, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pag^s act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into tnat cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pag6s resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The rnaca- 
caraua is not Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘ figure ’ 
(ranaatia). The Guaycuriis of Paragui^ possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call Vunageiutd, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gigd. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
which the pagis of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martins). 

2. The Caribs. — The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, ana the 
Antilles ; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil — the 
Bakairi and Nahiiquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence^ the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘ cannibal,’ owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Mythology, — The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarded the earth, which they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘ the good mother from which all 
things come.’ Tlieir mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. All 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
d la Lonisiane fait en 1720), The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Hueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept m a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamu (Grand- 
father), who was also known as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the iJahuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Quich6 
Gucumatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the easts and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence lie came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zum6 of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich with the Kamu of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with tlieir ancestors in the under world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos criHatus, by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Caribs tlie sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
yni verse. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
‘ hurricane *), who figures in the Quiche Popol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven,* the supreme god, was of 
Carib origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by tne Caribs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles ; but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form as ‘ thunder,* 

whence Island-Carib iouallou, 

( 2 ) Priesthood, — Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, similar to the pag^s of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Caribs were probably ethnologically 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani. — This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic afliiiity existing between the Tupi 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a nortlierly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tap\iyas from the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroiii in Prench Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Gui^a the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi lanraage, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standardized by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

( 1 ) Cosmogony,— A certain magician, Irin Mag6, 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata, or 
Divine fire, with wliich he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1650 ) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves — a variant of the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers — Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
— from whom they claimed descent ; and the 
Guarani speak of four orothers, and give two of 
their names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of tlie compass. 

(2) Theogony. — The theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents. 
The Vicomte dTtabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quali^ of dualism (a rare occurrence 111 American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
sliom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good, and Toru-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth ; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. MagalhSes (0 Selvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that all 
created things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals ; 
Jacy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Perudd or 
Rudd, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Ea^ of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
Guirapuru, who lias charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; Cad-p6ra, who pro- 
tects the forest game ; Uayard, who guards the 
fishes. Under Jacy are Saci Cerdr6 (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitatd, the fire-snake, who protects 
the country from fire ; Urutaii, the phantom-bird ; 
and Curupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rudd are Caird, the full moon, and Catiti, the 
new moon. Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes ; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘mother.* Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘ simple animistic nature- 
worship.* Though this may be said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely diflering accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

With the Guarani, the southern nranch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the goa Zumd, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamu. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from the 
East*; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather them into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Zum6 is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. He has been identified with Cemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
P^re d’Evreux, who directly compares him with 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 


survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, nave been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector 01 field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle ; but it is vain to affect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot oe an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton^ 
Ylythsofthe New World and Spence’s Popol Vuh), 
There is not wanting evidence, no wever, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,’ who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang^ and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

( 3 ) Inferior spirits , — Many of the Amazonian 


* The name is derived by Tatevin (Anthropoi li. 209 f.) from 
fuda upayn, ' Father of AIL’ 
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tribes of the Tupi liave an elaborate system of 
mytlis clustering round the tortoise — a favourite 
figure in Soutli American folklore. In these many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them being Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, ‘ the 
wonder-monkey,’ is no simian, but the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He possesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
in an amusing manner. 

4. The Tapuyas. — The Tapuyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best known perhaps by their name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg (hotoqac) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of (Joajira in the nortli to the 
borders of Chili, and in largo numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their principal divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the ouyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya. They have not as yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may Ije, by human or 5'an,9i-human agencies. 
The Karaya Plood-myth relates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Dolngo, and sent 
fish to pull down those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topirap6. The Ges attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
which felclied earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so tliat the area of 
safety might be enlarged. The Karaya ancestral 
god, Kaboi, led his people from the under to the 
upper world by the cry of a bird. All these mytlis, 
though in circulation among the vaiious tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those ‘deities’ to wliom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that tliey do not. ‘ They 
have,’ says Biiiiton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
hut are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wandeis 
about at night (A7?w?\ Kace^ p. 144). They ari firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shake a burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi -religious fiances are common 
among them. They are, in fact, on the border- 
land between totemic practice and the anthropo- 
morphism which generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by tne circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 
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BREAD.— See Food. 

BREATH. — Breath consists of air alteniately 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- | 
tutes a vital element in man’s spiritual as well as in I 


his physical being. As a maiiifcbtation of existence, 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples, as 
synonymous with ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2^, 
1 Co 15", and from tlie various designations for 
‘ breath,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ soul ’ in Hebrew (ruahy nepheslit 
n^shdnidh), Greek (TrveO/ia, ypoxfi)^ Latin (animus^ 
anima^ spiritus)^ and Old Church Slavic 
‘breath,^ ‘spirit,’ du&<ty ‘soul’; cf. Lithuanian 
dmisos, ‘ air ’). This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,* i. 4.S;^). The natural associa- 
j tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the spiritual jdienomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20^^, where Jesus breathed 
upon the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4® 33^ Is 11^ 
Ezk 37®'*, and artt. Soul, Spirit. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Homans, 
there were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the wide-spread ana normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation (c,g, Chrysippus, cited by 
Plutarch, de Stoic, Repugn, xli. 391 ; also Dio 
Chrysos. Borysth, Orat, xii. 387 ; cf. also the adpai 
^u>oy6voL of Anth, Pal, X. Ixxv. 4, the rcvoal ^u^o- 
Tpd^oi of Hymn, Orph, xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeck, AglaophatmiSy i. 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regarded it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
\vhen the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Vergil, Ae7i. iv. 684 ; Cic. Verr, ii. 
5. 45 ; Ovid, Metarn, xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formeily existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
pefisants saw the soul out-breathed like a little 
w lute cloud at death (cf. Tylor, l,c, ). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tahkah, who bring breath into direct con- 
nexion with transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the brea.st of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus impose<l, and the 
next child born to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name lie assumes (Waitz, A7ithro- 
pologie, iii. 195). Among some of the Tupi- 
Guarani tribes of South Ameiica, medicine-men 
irequently endeavour to eilect cures by breathing 
on the disea.sed or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on the 
warriors, saying, ‘ Receive the sjiirit of bravery, 
wdierewith ye conquer your foes’ (ib, p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention both to the jibysical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected with it as did the early Hindus. By them 
breathing was regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regulation of respiration in connexion with 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramount im- 
portance; nor has the art disapjieared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shown by the philojophio 
trefitises of the Upanisads, careful observers, who 
were imbued with the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations joer 
diein, and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations {Am'rtaoindu Upani^ady 33), or 
21,606 (Harhsa Upani§ady 4), a round 21,600 
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(Sarvadarkanasahgrdha^ p. 176, 4), or again 21,000 
(Ramatirtlia in his notes on Maitrayana Upani- 
sady vi. 1) ; see Deussen, Sechszig Upanisads, pp. 
356 n. 4, 675 n. 2 ; Ewing, ‘ Hindu Conception of 
the Functions of Breatli,’ in JA OSy xxii. 264. This 
calculation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modern computations made bv 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breath 
cf the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must l)e remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as claimed. 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinguished various phases of the breatn- element, 
and assigned a particular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
but it reaches its lull development in the Upani- 
§ads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breatliiug are all derivatives of the root an, 
‘breathe,’ ‘respire’ (cognate wdth Gr. Avefios, Lat. 
animus, Goth, us-anan). The principal word for 
•breath’ in general is the derivative prana (from 
an with prefix pra). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimcH known as the jrjmna-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apdna, vydna, uddna, and samdna, 
under which the early Hindu physiological and 
psychological views grouped breath in its various 
functions. 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series of jomna, apdna, vydna, uddna, 
samdna. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quote<l with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing {op. cit. 250- 
275, 305) juoves that the first member or the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 
‘in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘out-breathing,’ whicli is designated more especially 
by apdna, ‘exhalation,’ ‘ exspiration.’ These two 
worus, prana and apdna, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a ci?mnc/va-compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of the vocalic prefixes jora, apa, with an) 
to be assumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ua, sam, with an). As to the meanings 
assigned, it should be noted, however, that Deussen 
maintains that prdna soiaetimes signifies ‘ exspira- 
tion* (Aushauvk), and apdna, ‘induration’ {Ein- 
hauch) ; see his Allgem. Gesch. d. Philos, i. i. 294- 
305, I. ii. 248-252, I. iii. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Veddnta, 35^364. 
Ewing {op. cit. 292) strongly combats the point. 
His own investigations, moreover {op. cit. 275-276), 
tend to show that apdna denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
functions of that part of the oody below the navel. 

Tift term vydna, lit. ‘breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
prdna and apdna, though separate from them, and 
occupies also the interval between respirations (see 
Ewing, op. cit. 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is ‘ interspiration ’ {Zunschenhauch). 
The other two terms, uddna and samdna, are less 


frequent in occurrence and more obscure in signi 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the functior 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen 
renderings are ‘up-breathing’ {A uf hauch) anc 
* all ‘breathing’ (Althauch) ; see his Philos, of iht 
Vpanishads, 279-280. Ewing’s various allusions tc 
these last two breath-elements of the prdna-^erieh 
(op. cit. 260-287) should be compared. 

In modern times the Hindu yo^i-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to he 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of appropriately regulated breathing, they main- 
tain, alfects not only the vital activity, but alsc 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vital 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. For some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may be 
made to the writings of Rama Pras^ and the 
Swami Abhedananda, cited below. 

Litkrati’Rk.— T he full titles of the chief works alluded to in 
this art. are : Ewing^, *The Hindu Conception of the Functions 
of Breath— a Study in Early Hindu Psycho-physics,* in J AOS, 
xxii. 24&-308, New Haven, 1901 ; Deussen, Allyein. Gesch. def 
Philos, i. (3 parts), Leipzig, 1894-1908, his Sechszig Upani 
shads des Veaa, Leipzig, 1897, also Das System des Veddnta, 
S69-364, Leipzig, 1883, and The Philosophy of the Upani^hadi 
(Eng. tr. Iw Oeden, pp. 274-280, Edinburgh, 1906]; Tylor. 
Primitive Culture^, i. 431-433, London, 1871 [^1903]; Lobeck, 
AglaophamuSy Konigsberg, 1829; Waitz, Anthropologie det 
Naturvolker, iii., Leipzig, 1862 ; Rama Prasad, Nature's Finei 
Forces (Science of Breath), Bombay, 1890; Abhedananda, 
How to be a Yogi (Science of Breathing), pp. 1^-160, New York, 

iw)2. A. V. \^ iLLiAMs Jackson. 

BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.- 
I. Founders.— The Brethren of tlie Common Lih 
r^resent one of the most successful of the man} 
efforts made during the Middle Ages for the revi\ a 
of piety. Some of their external arrange m exit h 
were similar to those of the Beghardsand Beguines, 
but their organization was more closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Church, 
was intended by their founders, (Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Florentius. Gerard (1340-1.384) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took his degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which had long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently became 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
by the etlbrts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, ne completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing oft* his elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward improvement he withdrew for three years 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent his 
time in meditation and self-discipline. He alsc 
visited the saintly Ruysbroeck, prior of the monas 
tery of Griinthai, to whose spiritual inihience he 
owed much of the progress of his soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full or zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the ]>eople 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, but never 
regarded iiimself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half lie went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result that 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and sin and 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and hih 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preach 
ing ; and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded tc 
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silenco liiiii, by 'vvillul rawing licences to preach 
from deacons. An appeal was made to the Pope, 
but it is uncertain whether this was successful, for 
Groot died soon after, in his 44th year. He was 
prematurely cut off by the plague, caught while 
visiting a sick friend. But he had had time, with 
tlie help of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 
plan arrangements for confirming his converts in 
Christian ways. These two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had been rescued from worldliness might 
iind refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries which might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also offer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the 'moderna devotio.' Groot had some years 
before his deatli given over his own spacious house 
to the town authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for widows and maidens who should live together 
ill jnety aii<l good w'orka. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was established at Windeslieim. It was Augus- 
tiniaii, and became the centre of several new and 
many retormed monasteries. The next was founded 
on Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle. A brother of 
Thomas k Kenipis Avas the first prior of the latter, 
and Tliomas himself, after liis education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk. 

2. Regulations. — In common with all pious 
persons in tlie inodia'val Church, Groot regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
but his societies ivero intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified monas- 
ticism without any vows. Their members, living 
a common life in their respective houses, were 
w'ork for their maintenance, to give what they 
could save to the jioor and sick, and to interest 
tliemselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Brotherhood w^ere drawn from 
various classes. The educated copied books, as 
w'as done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had been brought 
up to liandicrafts practised these for the benefit of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass w^ere diligently observed. There 
>vere several priests in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was called 
‘rector,’ and implicit obedience to him w’as re- 
quired. Under him w as the * procurator,’ who was 
general manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, w^arden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, w^ere distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called Fratres vites coynmuniSy the 
hrotliers acquired several otlier appellations, such 
as Fratres bonce voluntatisy from their benevolence, 
and Fratres cucullati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they also aca Hired the designation of Fratres 
Iliercynymiy ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ who was 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap was worn on the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every tw^o months in winter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal with his property 
as he liked ; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could not withdraw it in the event of 
his leaving. The Brothers rose at half-past three 
in the morning, and went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner w as at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the TAves of the 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a w eek each, 
from the seniors downwards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wdne w^as 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analectay i. 14). Manr 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, was inculcated ; and 
where tliere w^as a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably wdtli the begging habits of 
the friars, who w^ere mostly living in idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers ; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
Rjipear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard-working anti devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
while among the people at large the reverence 
wdiich w'as f3t for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bound by lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
society, till eventually they were known by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religious orders. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
accused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vow^s of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They were, liowever, defemled by 
their friends and supporters, the Windeslieim 
monks, and also by Gerson. The Council con- 
demned Grabow, and offered him the choice of 
retractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3. I nfluence on education.— The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their devoted efforts on be- 
half of the religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, but some of their scholars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or ‘lectors,’ in the school, and 
thus their work and influence became blended with 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments were made in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the authorities of towns in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of the 
Brothers, ana induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses for them. 
In some places they were entrusted with the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at Deventer 
and John Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
few of the latter became teachers of classics a^ well 
as of religion. When the culture brought in by 
the Renaissance, witli its revived study of Greek, 
extended to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the effectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there were more 
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than a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringing 
up the rising generation in true religion and sound 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their country at heart. At the same time it must 
^ admittecl that it was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices ; and Erasmus complains that they unduly 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
guardians to become a monk, because they had 
wasted his patrimony, so that ho was somewhat 
prejudiced. 

It lias been sometimes stated that the Brothers 
founded schools of their own, but this is a mistake ; 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged. 
He attended the public schools, while boarding 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching 
from them. Their educational labours continued 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most of 
the schools in which they had taught came under 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran lie- 
formation occasioned the Roman Catholic move- 
ment that has been called the Counter- Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 
superseded the more modest and quiet woik that 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had 
carried on. 

In connexion with the name ol Florentius Radewin (1350- 
1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas Keinpis (1380- 
1471) before his entrance upon the life of a monk in the 
Augustiniari monastery of Mount St. Agnes. Very early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion with the saintly Florentius, who had, for the 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of tlie collegiate Church 
of St. Lebuin. He was, after Groot’s death, the recognized 
leader of tho societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at llrst the Rector of the House at Deventer. 
He had accepted that ottice by the tune k Kempis applied for 
adniiHsion, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
goo<l. He befriended the youthful .i Kcnipis and placed him 
with a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time into 
his own house. It is not too much to say that we owe the 
spiritual meditations written by Kempis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius. Among many 
such writings the Imitatio Chiidi is u.sually included ; and if, 
as w'e fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to the 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren in a remarkable work, which has 
long been bound up with his other writings in the edition of 
Soiniiialiiis. In this he gives most interesting details of his 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other members of the 
House. A short sketch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are also interesting as affording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatio having been com- 
posed by k Keuipis. Dr. llirsche, in his Kritism-exegetische 
±!inleitungy brings forward a number of quotations to show the 
similarity of many' expressions in these biographies to those 
in the Imitatio. And it may bo added that the lives of the 
founders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realiza- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exhibit a 
spirit of piety which belongs to the same lines of religious 
thought. It 18 scarcely too much to say that the Imitatio 
cannot bo fully understood without a perusal of these records. 

4. Doctrines. — The remarks just made brin^ us 
to the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and tlieir kindred monks. Groot was 
a firm adherent of all the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called malleus hcereti- 
corum f ‘ the hammer of heretics.* When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 
take the word * mysticism,* which may be used in 
many senses, as meaning the personal and inward 
realization of spiritual truth imparted by tho Holy 
Ghost as contrasted with a mere outward and 


formal religion, we shall lind it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentius and in that of k 
Kempis ; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would have allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of tho Papal 
system. And those writers are wrong who have 
maintained that tho Brethren of the Common 
Life were ‘Reformers before the Reformation.* 
In one respect, indeed, they were reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the sense that 
we associate with Protestantism. This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; but they did 
so without any doubt occurring to them as to the 
Bible being fully consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and frequently gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 
passages of the Bible, and especially on those that 
Dore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Holy 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-folfe 
in the vernacular ; and his arguments are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and wliich still exist. 

When, later on, the Lutheran Reformation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of tho Common 
Life were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy ; yet in time the new docti ines made 
their wfiy into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by tliem. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother- houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained; 
but a few liere and there survived for a long time ; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by (iroot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the tiaining of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the humbler offices of 
household duty. The Superior was usually called 
‘Martha,* and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas ^ Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and influence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the Sister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot*s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
are full of heljpful words of encouragement for 
the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. 

It has been stated that the monasteries of 
Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot’s sclieme, and 
remained in close sympathy with the Brothers. 
A Chronicle of Windesheim^ by Busch, a con- 
teimiorary of a Kempis, contains many references 
to Groot and Florentius, and extracts from their 
letters, which show that the spiritual teaching in 
both these parts of Groot’s system was identical, 
and that Florentius, when Rector of the House at 
Deventer, exercised the greatest care as to recom- 
mending Brothers to take the vows at Windesheim, 
or elsewhere, fully knowing the danger it had been 
to monasteries to receive persons wlio had no 
adequate vocation for lifelong devotion. The 
Chronicle of Mount St. Agnes was written daring 
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his life by k Kcnipis, and a touching notice of his 
death is added at the close by another liand. 

Literature.'-!. Ohwinal SOURCES — The most reatiily avail- 
able of these are the lives of Gerard, Florentius, and others, by 
Thomas k Kempis, in the editions by Sonimalius, in the 17th 
cent., of the works of Kcinpis (earlier editions : Opera et libri 
vitcb, Niireinberjf, 1494, and d Kem^ opera^ Antwerp, 1574 ; 
Enjf. tr. 7'hc Founders of the New Devotion, by J. P. Arthur, 
bond. 190.')) ; also Thomas k Kempis, Chronieon canonmmim 
regulariuni Montis S. Aqnetis (Eng. tr. Chronicle of Mount 
St. A(j7ies, by J. P. Arthur, bond. 1905-1906); J. Buschitis, 
Chronieon Windeshemense, Antwcr|>, 1621, re-edited by Karl 
Grube, with the Liber de refonnaiione inoncLstenorum, Halle, 
188C (an indisi^ensable source for the study of Gerard Groot, and 
the r.i others and monks influenced by him) ; and a tr. of Gerald 
Zerbolt’s lieatus vir and Homo quidam, by J. P. Arthur, 
London, 1908. 

II . Modkilv Literature —De\pr At, Verhandeling over de 
Broederschap van 0. Groote en over ten xnvloed der Fraterhutzen, 
Utrecht. 1830 (revised ed Arnheim, 1856); Acmioy, Jlet Klooster 
te Wtnaesheiin en zijn invloed, 1876-1880; Hirsche, Kittisch- 
exegetische Finlextung in die Werke des Thomas von Hempen, 
Berlin, 1873, artt. bn ‘Gerard,’ ‘Florentius,’ and others in 
PBF (3 editions) ; artt on ‘ Bruder des gemeinsamen bebens’ in 
(Ullmann). in (Hirsche), and in FHE^ (Schulze). 

Of these, the article by Hirsche goes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
ing chiefly of the outward development See also K. Grube, 
Groot und seme Sttftunqe7i, Cologne, 1883 One of the most 
valuable treatises on the chamcteristios and w'ork of the Brother- 
hood is that by E. Mobius, ]..eipzig, 1887. Bonet-Maury, 
Gerard de Groote, Pans, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardic 
WTitings, and extracts from them. Kettlewell, Thomas a 
Kempis and the Brothers of the Coynmon Life‘s (abridged), bond. 
1886, w'lll be found useful, but does not contain the more recent 
criticism and information. An interesting sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common Life is containe<l in Neale’s History of the 
Jansenist Churchof Holland, Oxford, 1858. Sir Francis Cruise, 
Thomas d Kempis : a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, bond 1887, contains a \ery valuable list of the biblio- 
graphy and literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources isgi\en in S. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints : 
the Brothers of the Common Life, London, 1907. 

S. Harvey Gem. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.— 

This naino has been given to mystic-pantheists 
who emerged in the 13th cent., were associated 
>vith dillorent sects .such as the Heghards, and 
continued generation after genoration down to the 
16th centuiy. iMosIieiiii found, a.s he thought, 
their cliaracteiistic doctrine.s in writings of the 
11th cent. ; l)ut it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Hretliren with a speculative movement of the 
13th centuiy. At tlie beginning of that c^tury 
there was a philosopliical revival, whiolf was 
miickeiicd by Aristotelianism mixed with Noo- 
rlatonisin and introduced to the We.8t in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dinant in- 
dulged in sjieeulations tending to pantheism ; and 
at the same time Alrnaric of Bena, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which w^ere accounted pantlieistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Alinaric w^as charged with teaching ‘quod quilibet i 
Christianiis teneatur credere, se esse niembriim 
Chri.sti, nec aliquem jiosse salvari, qui hoc non 
crederet.’ On an appeal to Koine he was con- 
demned ; and it is evident, therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was judged to be heretical. 

Thomas Aouinas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dinant and Alrnaric : 

‘Alii autein dixerunt deum ease principium formale omnium 
rerum, et baec dicitur fuisse opinio Almarioanorum. Sed tertius 
error fuit David de Dinando, qui eiultisHune )x>8uit deum ease 
matenam primam ’ {Summa, i. iii. 8) 

Though the men were both dead, a Council of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their works ; and it was 
asserted that Alrnaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Alniaricians, as they w’ere called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth : 

‘ Pater in Abraham incarnatus, Filius in Maria, Spiritiis 
Sanrt'is m nobis quotidie incarnatur — omnia unum, quia 
quidquid est, est deus.’ 

Further, the Alniaricians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no w^ay depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure and 
punishment of the Church, and a persecution 
directed against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 w^as raging in Strassburgj. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
Ortliehenscs, a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Alrnaric. 

These men w^ere hardly entitled to be considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the le^ there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. Idiey maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and tliat, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity "was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three memlKjrs of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical opposition Dy repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessary 
for men united witli God. In 1215, at the fourth 
Lateral! Council, the theories of Alrnaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 
authority of the Church. The mystic- pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almaricians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, by 
the Lateran decree, or by a persecution which took 
place in 1216, as they were wdde-spread, and had 
reached even the Waldenses, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertus 
Magnus. The opposition of Albertus did not stay 
the progress of tliese doctrines, and they began to 
affect the Beguines and Beghards, who, though 
tliey had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting susjiieion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that God could best 
be served in freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as ‘ Brethren of the Free 
Spirit.’ The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
sulferod from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
the Beghards, suffered in the same way. 

It is difficult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit^ was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
the Inquisition (ii. 321) says: 

‘Even the orthodox C®sarius of Heisterbach [died c. 1240] 
ary;iips that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to sinners ; where is the Spirit of God, there is liberty— have 
chanty and do what thou xdeasest. When the fatal word had 
once been spoken, it could not be hushed to silence.’ 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
(Lehrbuch, ill. vii. 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 

‘quos vulgus Bejfhardos et Schwestrones nominant, ipsi vero 
et ipsae se de se( Ui liberi spiritus et voluntariae paupertatis 
parvos fratres vel sorores vocant.’ 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
but with the lilierty of which C.T.sarius of Heister- 
bach wrote, and for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
licence, but as the natural right of men with the 
Divine Spirit. 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren is 
intelligible. God is what is, and men, being of 
Him, come from and return to Him. There is 
therefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
needed. As man is essentially Divine Und is 
able through contemplation and withdrawal from 
things of sense to know himself united with God, 
he can in his freedom do what God does, and must 
act as God works in him. There is therefore for 
the free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
and all is God, and all is His ; and men are there- 
fore free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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may iiut be entangled through labour in the things 
of sense. Intelli^ble though the logic mav be, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and led to a 
violation of the practices, of tlie Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Csesarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
Wie men who indulged in it (rfe Miraculis^ v. 22) ; 

* Maximam etiam blasphemiam ausi sunt dicere in Spiritum 
Sanctum, a quo omnia munditia eat et aanctitaa. Si alniuia eat 
in Spiritu Sancto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, aut aliqua 
alia pollutione polluatur, non eat ei peccatum, quia ille apiritua 
qui eat Deus, eat in eo, ille operatur omnia in omnibus.' 

Mosheim {Instit, li. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novem Eupibus, a private book of the 
Brethren ; 

* Moreover, the p^odlike man operates and begets the same that 
God operates and begets. Fiir in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man. The god- 
like man should, therefore, make his will conformable to God’s 
will, so that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that 1 should sin, I ought by no means to will that I 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have committed a thousand mortal sins, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he hud 
not done those sins ; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.' 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by Dol linger in his Scktengesch, des Mittelnlters 
(ii. 386). The charges may have been exaggerated, 
but they show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

*qucS tabs homo liber redditur impeccabilis et potest agere 
quidquid vult et sibi pla(^et, et si natura uicbnarct ad actum 
venereum, potest boite ipsum perllcere cum sorore sua vel matre 
et in quocumquc loco siciit in altari ; et dixit quod magis 
naturale est talein actum venereum exerccre cum uxore sua 
carnali quani cum aba muliere propter afhnitatem naturae ; et 
subjunxit quod perfectus liber a se licentiat virtutes sub tali 
distinctione, quod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statu ta ccclcsiae nec praecepta ciualiacunque, quod 
tails est liber spiritu id est einfry Gsi&f, quod idem estquam homo 
liber, et statu ta et praecepta ecclesiae debent saltern tenere 
grossi homines, id est homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grossos homines appellat.' 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent, 
coiidenined from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of tiiose who 
sutl’ered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described as b6guine clergesse, She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divine 

love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
demands of the flesh. At the end of tlie century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but for his 
natural death, miglit have perished as a heretic. 
John XXII. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
be founded on Eckliart’s teaching, and among these 
were the assertions of the commou divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends of God sprang from the Brethren, Lea 
asserts (op, cit, ii. 365) ; but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the dillercnce between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author of the 
Deutsche Thcologic condemned theories which were 
those of the Brethren. 

In the 15th cent, the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the lHh ; but amidst the Hussite troubles there 
was evidence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Beghard was inodilied to Picard, In 1453, Pone 
Nicholas V. ordered the wandering Beghaids to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries oi the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

LiTKRiTURK.— Mosheim, 'de Beghardis et Beguinabus ' (/n- 
8titutume8)f 1790; Hahn, Gesch, aer KHzer. ii. [1847] 470 ff.; 
Gieseler, Lehrlmch der Kirchengeschichte*, 1848; jundt. 
Hist, du panth&isme popxdaire au moyen dge^ 1876 ; Ddllinger, 
Beitrage zur St'ktengesch, des Miitelalters^ ii. [1890] 378 ff., 
702 ff. ; Lea, History of the Inqxiisition of the Middle Ages, 
ii. [1888] 123ff., 823flL 404ff., 617f. ; Haupt, ‘Bruder des 
freien Geistes,' in PRE^ iii. [1897] 467-472, and the references 
there cited. J. HeRKLESS. 

BRETHREN (Plymouth). — In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s book. The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty, He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lord was coming. 
This had stirred people of all classes, and it 
seemed like the mulnight cry : ‘ Behold the Bride- 
groom cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘ Brother’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to be welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 
power. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
Syria and India, suggested to John Gillord Bellett, 
a lawyer : ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministry, but trusting tlie Lord will edify us 
together by ministering to us, as He sees good, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of Bellett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, John V. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi- 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Dai by. Born at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life ; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order ; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Bretliren for fifty years 
exemplilies this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister ; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-nieiiibership, viz. 
the body of Christ ; while Darl\y, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘ The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lord’s name and the Church’s 
union ^vith Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Dar]»y were the founders of the 
movement. It >\ould be diflicult to determine the 
relative inlliience of the first four, but, undoubtedly, 
Darby was the great leader and teacher. 

To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At lirst they did 
not think of separating from the Churches around. 
This came as the result of their principles and 
piactice, and when they increased in power and 
numbers. Darby visited Oxford in July 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
(t. V. Wigram, both of whom came under his 
influence and power. A meeting was formed at 
riy mouth. Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. From it the name * l*lymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darbv the 
name ‘Darbyites’ was received. Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
Ceorge Muller, brother-in-law to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Craik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the j)rinciples of the Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
formed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake. A gathering was formed at Bawstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 1838 
meetings to study prophecy were held in Lady 
Powercourt’s mansion, Co. Wicklow. They were 
attended by eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a clergyman, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren. He edited their hrst magazine. 
The Christian Witness^ to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S. P. Tregelles and other writers con- 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness (1834-40). A tract 
dep6t was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of their order joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a ‘better-class’ move- 
ment, containing lords, ladies, and ofticers not a 
few. The people w’ere evangelized with great 
zeal ; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms the doctrines of 
Brethrenism were expounded. Separatenesfidfrom 
the world was necessary ; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became discijiles of the new faith. 
On returning to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
he left. He wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for his own words to 
Bellett had raised a force which he could not now 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming. He engaged in 
controversies with the Wesleyans and with Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland. He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, with intervals of visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol. of his Letters will show his great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German, (j. Muller visited Germany 
in 1843. Ministering amongst the Baptists, he 
spread the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the assembly, 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified 


Presbyterianism,’ which was self-elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching, 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was to bo the moilol for all meetings, and 
an effort was made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before He did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
views from ministeiing. His lectures, coi)ied in 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time (1845) that Darby returned. He 
had borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Church, for that 
Darby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches firound. Darby maintained that by 
Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was disi>laced 
ill the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Newton and his supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
and, after waiting from March till December, they 
bioke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
that he ‘could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
and that ‘truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity.’ Tw'o years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 
Charges against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with the 
main issue, viz. the ‘ Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry.’ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
resisted. Round this same question of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufferings of 
Christ came to light. He had tauglit, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our Lord, being a 
man and an Israelite, was born relatively under 
the curse of God, which rested on the human race 
generally, and on Israel specially, on account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; and that, from childhood to His baptism 

in Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety. When Newton’s views became known, 
they were reiected by the mass of the Brethren, 
and many of his former supporters, such as tSoltau, 
Batten, Dyer, and Cliilow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion of 
Satan as to tlieir doctrines, and in supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, which was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
which he never re-issued, for re-consideration. He 
admitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
headship. The meeting at Ebrington Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up. Newton removed to 
London, modified his views considerably, and 
formed a church of which he became minister, 
having no fellowship with any other religious 
body. He wrote largely on Prophecy, amkan his 
writings there are passages of great literary beauty. 
He died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived all his 
compeers. 

It was Newton’s teachings that caused the first 
division amongst Brethren, which took place at 
Bethesda in 1849. Muller and Craik refused to 
allow a congregational judgment on Newton’s 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton’s views, and two Brethren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethesda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Muller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and sixty others a vigorous protest. ^ Muller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted a 
paper called ‘ The Letter of the Ten/ signed by 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to which 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called * Open ’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resira unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute affected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took up the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilernina. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congregation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this Avas not considered a 
proper judgment of the evil doctrines. Muller 
ana Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
right, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
self. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not 
heal the division in December. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Muller wdth a view to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can bo seen by comparing 
Darby’s letter to J. S. Oliphant with M^iller’s 
letter to an unknown correspondent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her principles. He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter ot the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with inflexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinally, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Muller devoted himself to evan- 
gelical and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be CO- pastor at Bethesda. During the later 
years of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
died on 10th March 1898, greatly honoured. 

Muller and his followers took a definite stand 
agairilt Darby, and the division became permanent. 
The Muller party was in the majority at first. 
J. L. Harris, W.H. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided with Muller, and stood for 
‘Open’ principles, declaring them to be the 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘simple evangelical race.’ 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. Their books and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the past fifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. As late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re- 
union. In 1906, nowever, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibility, and 
was now signed on behalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘ The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W. Heath and his associates who sought the 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. This move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘Needed Truth’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth’ principles, which were: (1) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread ; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement nas not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The ‘ Open ’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
‘ Exclusives.’ Their meetings are numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that m writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives ; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. £)enham Smith, 
W. Lincoln, Arthur Pridham, W. H. Soltau, etc. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V, Wigram com- 
menced tlieir chief organ, which ext^ended to 
18 vols. (1849-81), the Present Testimony, To it 
Darby contributed his ‘ Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William I^lly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury^ 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pages. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries^ first 
speared. W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle of 
Truths 10 vols. (1855-66) ; J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years ; and 
C. 11. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch^ which has had a wide 
circulation, and has greatly popularized Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications during 
this period of great activity, whicli strengthened 
the Exclusive movement ; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Revivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commission.^, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teaching. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United State‘s came under their labours, and to 
tins day some of these continue teaching the tenets 
of the Hrethren, such as E. Cioss and J. W 
Smith. 

J3arhy and Wigrani visited foreign narts again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He influenced two 
men, viz. F. W. Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Bretliren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber 
deen, but, chiefly through his lalwurs and those 
of others, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Reicf, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
greatly. lie edited the British Herald^ which 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest wiitings of the Brethren. In 1864, Bellett 
died, llis piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded tlieir theology. It 
is woithy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of those days, he was beloved by all 
parties. In 1872, Wigrani visited Australia, where 
he gained many converts, and where, to tins 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in 

From 1840-79 might bo termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Thougdi attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘Suflenngs of 
Christ’ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasury, W, H. Dorman and P. H. Hall charged 
him with hohling views similar to Newton’s. He 
oflered to retire from fellowshij), but the mass of 
the Bretliren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of waiters attacked the Brethren. 
Darby, Kelly, and others replied vigorcmsly. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, amr the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at Shellield. Then in 1876, at Hyde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
wdthin the prohibited degrees. A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return to Kyde, identify himself with the 
liyde meeting because of its state, but, Avith some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Ryde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
to a climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was ri^ht, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kennington meeting, though slow to judge, 
condemned liis act, and on 31st August 1879 he 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled ; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the places at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall and Abbotshill. Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford Hall 
was presented at Park Street, London. That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. ThLs entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and would not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Blackheath, 
where Kelly resided, with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voice of all the London meetings, 
which hitherto had ah\ays acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly, 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preacning the gospel ; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a scnolar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 
proclaimed him the ‘ Nestor* of the Brethren. 
His works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sanday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his works fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of York, he 
presented his unique library, weighing 17 tons, 
to the towm of Middlesborough. 

Darbv died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. His writings extend 
to 50 vols., and ho translated the Bible into 
I English, German, and French. 

I A small division, occasioned by S. 0‘Malley ClufF, 
took place in 1881, but the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty-five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died. He was 
marked for his piety and fervour. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s trusted friend, G. V. Wigrain, had 
passed aw\ay. Ho was the editor of the English- 
marCs Hebrew and Greek Concordanees to the Old 
and New Testaments, a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified with the Bretliren in their early days, 
but had disagreed with their judgment in the 
New' ton case. 

When Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching Avere said to be High Church, 
became leader in Britain ; Avhile, in America, 
F. W. Grant, who had put forth, while Darby was 
alive, some vieAvs on the ‘ Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘the 
man in the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had borne 
Avith Grant’s views, but noAv that Darby Avas gone, 
fault was found Avith them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published his views in a 
pamphlet, Avhich Avas severely criticized by W. J. 
Lowe and A. C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, where 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the few 
folloAvers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace in 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was dead. Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a Avork of considerable merit. He was b&oved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. 

In 1885 a dispute took place at Reading. C. E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, published a pamphlet 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition.’ This 
provoked a controversy mingled with a petty 
local quarrel, and brought about the separation of 
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Stuart, with a small body of followers in England 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 
It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
had been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 
IThe Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘ eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His own ; ‘ Eternal Life ’ is not 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Co 5^^ is future. Irrev- 
erent expressions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. These were 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took 
place at Bexhill. This assembly refused to receive 
from Greenwich a person commended in the usual 
way, and cut olf Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was upheld by 
W. L. Lowe, H. H. MacArthy, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and by A. H. Rule and others 
in America ; while, on tne Continent, C. Brock- 
haus and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘ the unity of His Person,’ when 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one 
Person, His detinition of Christ’s Person was ‘ a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. W. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren ; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Ilrethren outside his own com- 
munion, su'vdi as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. W. 
Grant (America), and W. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a division at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Raven ; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acoiiib’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellowship by 
the London Brethren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, 
and would not withdraw their protest ; so they 
were excluded from fellowship oy the London 
leaders. It was at this time that Mace joined 
G. W. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 
Brethren. 

Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
dom, claiming the right to act on their own 
responsibility in their work. This was pronounced 
‘looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
Yorl^ set forth the view that ‘ we are saved by 
Chri^ and what He has established down here, 
viz. the Church or House of God.’ A brother 
named James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylor’s views to be semi-Romanism. 
He wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A contro- 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to withdraw 
his tract, or retire from fellowship. He would do 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, ‘ by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 
ears (IW), Gian ton and the neighlx)uring assem- 
lies, with the concurrence of most Brethren in 
the district, decided to receive any person who had 
judged himself and sought reconciliation with his 
Bretliren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
of Brethren hitherto ; but those who opposed 
Glanton’s action in so doing pronounced tliis an 
infringement of the principle of ‘ local responsi- 
bility^ and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 
A few withdrew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to be 
‘in confusion.’ This principle of ‘suspending 
fellowship’ was resented in many places ; and, 
finally, when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘ suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Gian ton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Glanton infringed the principle of ‘ local re- 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. This 
decision, carried into effect 31 st August 1908, cut 
off Glanton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated with them. W. T, P. Wolston’s 
pamnhlet, ‘ Hear the Right,’ gives the histoiy of 
this last division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour ; God 
is a loving Father revealed in the Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can he known 
now ; Heaven with its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object of hope ; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
be saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the world’s politics, 
philosophy, and mere social reform advocated 
for the betterment of the world are but the white- 
washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt ; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and while passing through it 
the Christian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his soul with God ; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern- 
ment interferes with his conscience in olnjdience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the Lord’s name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the breaa, pray, 
or minister, in subiection to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not allowed to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading ; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, whue 
their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 
resent condition of the Church they do not 
elieve in appointing elders, seeing that their 
meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who might be elders are in the churches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, these are 
thankfully owned and honoured, though not 
officially appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 

Litbraturb.— T he clearest statement of the general views of 
the Brethren is found in Darby’s What I Leam from Scrip- 
turej which was revised by Win. Kelly in his Bible Treasury ^ 
and is published by Morrish, Tendon, as a tract. The following is 
a select Bibliography from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is wTitten 
against them : — For the general history of the Brethren : 
W. B. Neatby, A History of the Plymouth Brethren^ 1901 ; 
J. S. Teulon, History and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren. 
1883 ; A. Miller, The Brethren . their Rue, Progress, and 
Testimony, c. 1877. For the Plymouth Question : J. N. Darby. 
Narrative of Facts, Proceedings at Rawstome Street ; Lora 
Congleton, Reasons for Leaving Rawstome Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ : Wm. Trotter, The Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Bethesda, 1898. On Bethesda : G. V. Wigram, 
The Tresent Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Darhyism, its 
Rise and Development : A Review of the Bethesda Question, 
1867 ; J. N. D., The Sufferings of Christ ; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty-eight Years of Association wnth J. N. D., 
1886. On the I^aw and the Righteousness of Qod : J. N. D., 
Brethren and Their Reviewers ; S. P. Tregelles, Five Letters 
of the Recent Denials of Our Lord's Vicarious Life, 1864. On 
the Ramsgate C,>uestion : J. H., A Fresh Testimony . . . Eccle- 
siasticaf Error ... an Epitome of the Ramsgate Sorrow, 
1882. On Grant and Montreal : Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, 1884 ; E. C L. and E. Crain, Statement of 
Separation ; F. W. Grant, Letter on the Montreal Division. On 
Reading : C. B., The. Reading Question, the History and Remew ; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Reading Question. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division: F. E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc. ; H. A. Hammond, Record of Some Corre- 
spondence, Documents, and Facts, 1890-1. On the atterm)ted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, What 
IS the Present Position of Open Brethren i 1888. On the 
second Raven trouble : F. E. R , Readings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1902 , Wm. Kelly, F. E. R.*s 
Heterodox on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths ; F. W. 
Grant, Retracxngs of Truth ; E. A. Thomas, Refutation of 
False Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 3). On the 
American and English troubles : J. S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1905 ; J. Taylor, J. Pillatt, and others, Readings at 
Chicago, Dec. 190/* and Jan. 1905 ; Letters from J. Boyd 
on American Tea(king, 1908, 1909; W, T. P. Wolston, 
Hear the Right; Two Letters by U. Vxnal on the Glanton 
Question. On ‘Needed Truth’ and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the ‘ Needed Truth ’ partv ). For attacks on the Biithren 
generally (of these there are* many, but the following are the 
strongest) : W. Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and 
Refuted, 1880 ; The Plymoulh Brethren, their Rise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brother, in his The Step I have taken, 1876, See also J. C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren, 1870 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism, 1879. 

John M'Culloch. 
BREVIARY.-— See Liturgies. 

BRIBERY.— See Corruption. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM.— See Marriage. 

BRIDGE. — To the awe with which primitive 
man regarded the flowing of a wide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
majy be traced an extensive series of superstitious 
and. religious practices current in former ^es, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may be approached under the following three 
postulates : (i.) To all early races, rivers were 
part of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
lor apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind, and for obstructing the interference of 
district with district. Rivers accordingly acquired 
a serai-sacred character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent tliat foamed across 
man’s path was the vomit of a local demon, (ii. ) To 
interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
been intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the re.stless curiosity of man, was a daring, 


nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-spirit must 
be appeased by some compen.sating sacrifice. (iiL) 
Once this sacrilice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is tlie aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamenta,^ 
ideas. 

i. The primitive conception that each 

STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY OR RIVER- 
SPIRIT. — It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Roman 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds. He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dwell by preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses of the river’s 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer (Iliad, xxi. 136 IF.) has described 
the resentment of the t^yo rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
mander and Simois, against Achilles, when he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their waters. (For further 
I illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
! majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. ilhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-430 ; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, pp. 66, 67 ; 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan for Ainu river-gods 
and goddesses; J. Ahercromhy, ‘Beliefs and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii. 72 ; 
also Annales ArvMol. tom. ix. pp. 107-108 ; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Carm. i. 3. 21 : ‘ Nequic- 
quam deus abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociahili 
Terras, si tanien impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada ’). 

ii. The appeasing of the offended river- 
spirit.— i. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius? — The necessity of some ex- 
piatory sacrifice to the river-god, when a bridge was 
built across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shows traces of it. 
Probably not more than three bridges were erected 
over the Tiber before the end of the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most 
famous was the Pons Sublicius,* Erected by 
Ancus Martins to unite Rome to his new forti- 
fication on the Janiculuni, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Boarium, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotto (Livy, i. 33 ; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68 ; Pint. Numa, 9). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every holt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber [for the 
reason for this see p. 855]. On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Prsetors, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacella Ar georum (chapels), and from 
them carried away a corresponding t number of 
Arqei. These Argei were puppets or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuft’ed so as to represent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
in mourning garb. To the accompaniment of the 
chanting of appropriate hymns and prayers, the 
puppets were lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 
nung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i. 38 ; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff. ; Plutarch, 
Queest. Rom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 

* From the subHeoe, or piles, on which it was built 

t Dionysius {fives 30 as the number. 
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the Roman antiquarians suggested various ex- 
planations ; — 

(a) The Sacella were reported to be the graves 
of the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, 
and the Argei were his followers. Though settled 
in fair Italy, thev entertained tender memories of 
Iweet Argos ; and, as each hero died, he beq ueathed 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing nis body 
into the Tiber that it might be transported by the 
waves to the far-off shore of his fatherland. The 
rush-made image was the later substitute for the 
dead body of the early Greek (Ovid, Fasti, v. 666). 
The ancient etymology of Argei from *Apy€toL is 
supported by M*ommsen {Staatsrecht, iii. 123). 

(o) The second explanation of the practice was 
that it was the harmless survival of an earlier 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age 
of sixty, being considered useless for military 
service, were cast into the stream and drowneci. 
Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- 
dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- 
ity of his ancestors. Such practices, however, were 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those 
past their prime, and afflicted with the increasing 
infirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, but 
rather in the line of kindness, and even of patriotic 
duty to the State (C«sar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 16 ; 
Tac. Germ. 9 and 39 ; cf. also art. Old Age). 


In later days there arose a belief that the pons from which 
these old men were flungf was a more innocuous structure than 
the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, a number of 
pollings -booths were erected in the forum, or wherever the 
voting was to take place. These booths, or septa, were entered 
by a narrow passage or plank termed pons or ponticulus, and, 
when the voter had received his tabella, or voting-ticket, out of 
one of the large vases caUed sistce or cistellcs, he passed along 
the pone, and emerged from the booth by a corresponding 
• bridge * on the other side (Cicero, tn Pison. 16. 40, proPlancio, 6, 
pro llatusp. resp. 20). FestusCp. 334, s.v. ‘ Sexagenarii ') argues 
that, though the aged men were free from the burden of active 
service for the State, they jealously retained their right to vote. 
The younger men accordingly were annoyed, and, as their 
seniors went up the pons to record their vote, they raised the 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men should be 
thrown from the bridge (‘sexagenaries de ponte’). Ovid 
(Fasti, v. 634) states that the youths actually threw the old men 
from the bridge (see Cic. pro Roscio Arnerino, 36, 100 ; Varro, 
apvd Lactant. Inst. i. 21. 6). But as these voting pontes were 
comparatively late institutions, and the proverb is a very old 
one, it would seem after all that the bridge referred to was not 
the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, but the more fatal 
Pons Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parricide was 
always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it is hard to 
see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony. 


(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of 
the time when human sacrifices were general. 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as 
sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices 
were not infrequent in the early days of the Re- 
public is shown by the evidence collected by 
Merivale (Hist. iii. 35). 0. Muller (Etrusker, 

ii. 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.U.C. 667, when Cn. Corn. 
Lentulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. There is, 
therefore, nothiim inherently impossible in the 
notion that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J. G. Frazer points 
out (JPh xiv. [1885] p. 166, note) that, in early 
Romef bridges, being novelties, were viewed with 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-god, 
inasmuch as Hhey robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people who, 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.* Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first oi 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 


later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
of old men. 

On the other hand, W. Warde Fowler (Roman Festivals, 
p. 112 ff.), in an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arrives 
at the conclusion that the ceremony was dramatic rather than 
sacrifleial, and had primarily to do with the annual purifleation 
of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the rite of the 
Pontiftces, and especially of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
of throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
food and nouri^ment of the State depended on an accurate 
performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
the dress of the Flaminica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
only on those great occasions of purification that marked the 
conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 
which must be entered on with great care. It was something 
akin to Adonis-worship, which in Egypt was observed in the 
same method by the immersion in water of a puppet accom- 
panied by wailings. Mannhardt (Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte, 
p. 276) mentions a Russian practice in which figures of straw, 
dressed in female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
or river, tom up, and thrown in, while the spectators hide their 
faces and wail ; and again, in another district, on the same day 
(June 29th), an old man is carried out of the town, as a symbol 
that spring has gone, and is followed by women singing mourn- 
ful songs, and indulging in gestures of grief.* Mannhardt (Baum^ 
kultus, chs. ill. IV. V.) gives many Instances from mediaeval 
and modern times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 
the place of the puppet is sometimes taken by a sheaf, a small 
tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or fastened in a sheaf. 
In almost every case the puppet is ducked in water or sprinkled, 
though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian Wasser- 
vogelwna an etllgy which was carried round the fields at Whit- 
suntide and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
is still extant a law passed in a.d. 1351 forbidding the ducking 
of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals. 
Warde Fowler follows Mannhardt in maintaining that all this 
is a symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 
fruitful season. In support of this theory he points out that, 
while the old Roman practice was to throw in ‘old men,’ it is 
a curious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 
Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘ der Alte.* 'Die German puppet, again, 
is white, and the Roman effigy bore a name ‘Apyrioi, which is 
probably derived from a root arg (seen in argentum), meaning 
the white ones ( = the old ones). This explanation, however, 
though it explains some things very aptly, and fits in with 
some otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 
reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 
purifleation of the land, or why in each case there should be 
water, and the casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 
back, therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 
roborative facts, that the casting into the stream in early times 
of a live victim, and the substitution in later ages of effigies, 
were due to a belief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 
whose majesty was offended by a structure spanning his waters, 
the very object of which was to rob him of his toll in huiiiaD 
victims. 

2 . This root-idea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
traced to modern times. — The wide-spread nature of 
this custom will be recognized from the following 
instances. Herodotus (ii. 90) states that the priests 
of the Nile-god claimed the right to bury with 
high honours all bodies drowned in the river, ‘ as 
being something more than human.* The god 
had claimed them, and they were his property. 
Maspero (Dawn of Civilization, p. 39) describes 
the sacrifices to the river at Silsilen on the rising 
of the Nile. See also Lane (Mod. Egyptians, ch. 
xxvi.) for the ^arooseh (bride) — the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 
inundation. Picart (Cerem. and Relig. Oust, of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to tne practice 
of the savages on the Mississippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Uompare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is dro^vning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that * the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim * 
(Cirimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Ribble, in York- 

• In Silesia, as late as the 16th cent., according to Guagnini 
(Sarmatiae Europeae descriptio, fol. lOb), on March 17 of each 
year, being the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
idols by Miecxyalaw i. (962-992), ‘pueri in vlllis et oppidis ex 
more recepto simulacrum quoddani ad similitudinem mulieris 
confleiunt, oppidoque turmatim egress! auandam oantionem 
ingeminantes simulacrum illud de ponte in flumen praecipitant* 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism. In this general 
connexion it should be noted that Gruppe (Grieehische Myth 
ologie und Rsligionsgeschiehte, p. 821) holds that such oere- 
monies as those associated with the Argei were originally rain- 
i obanns. 
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shire (known as Pe^i: o’ Nell), demanded a victim 
every seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore of the 
Northern Counties, p. 265) ; and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niarara 
must have two human victims annually. The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in tlie following connexions : — 

(a) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges.— A. legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in A.D. 1463, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar, made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^^ i. 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, op. cit. p. 956). The builder of 
the ‘Loh-Family Bridge’ at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid properly. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actually broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhabitant-s of the villages as yet untouched 
by the disease try to stay its progress by placing 
thorns on the bridges to terrify away the evil 
spirits who bring tlie plague. Those who die of 
the disease are thrown into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], j). 41). 
At Hang-Chow, a tea-merchant cast himself inti) 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the d^^kes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncure D. Conw^ay, Demonology and 
Devil-lore, 1879, i. 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta w'hen the Hooghly Bridge was 
built. The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its maj^ky in- 
vailed only on condition that each pier of the 
structure w^as founded on a layer of children’s 
heads (A. B. Gorame, Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346(1. ; G. L. 
Gomine, Folklore Relics of Early Village Life, 
p. 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall (lazette reported 
tliat heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 w^as being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. It was stated that sucli w^as 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
tliey be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
niglit. (For a similar story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘ Megalithic Folklore,’ by S. E. 
Peal, Sihsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
popular traditions of Albania, there is one to the 
effect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, wdiich goes by 
the name of tlie cToix^tov, It is believed tliat the 
man whose shadow^ falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house wdll die within the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, l>ecomes its a-roix^iov ; 
hence tin* practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the w'orkmen. ‘But some- 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a man to the foundation-stone, secretly 
measures his lK>dy, or a part of it, or his shadow. 


and buries the measure under the foundation-stone ; 
or he lays the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
within the year’ (B. Schmidt, Das Volkslehen der 
Neugriechen, p. 196 f., quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bought, i. 291). Until a sacrifice has been 
oflered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed l!o 
stand secure. A bridge so secured is termed 
‘ stoicheion -built’ (<rToix^iod€jj.€\id)fi€va), and legends 
regarding such bridges are everywhere met with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge of Adana in Kappadocia: ‘All day long 
they built the piers ; by night they fell in ruins.^ 
The builders are at their wdts’ end. They know 
that the bridge will never stand until a living 
spirit is given to it in sacrifice. But w^ho is 
willing to oe thus offered? Tlie engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up : 

* Then down goes she, and down goes she, steps forty-two 

descends she, 

And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand litras, 

And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.' 

As she dies, she calls out : 

* Hear thou my words, Yianndki mine, let not the world 

rejoice thee, 

Three only sisters once were we, we were three sisters onlv ; 

The one did build the Danube's bridge, the second the 
Euphrates, 

And I, I too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana ’ 
(Lucy M. J. Qarnettand J. 8. Stuart-Glennie, Greek Folk Poesy, 
1896, p. 71). 

The same legend is current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (ib, p. 81). The same story is told 
of the ‘Lady’s Bridge’ in Peloponnesus (tb. v. 70) 
and the ‘ Trembling Bridge ’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the belief in the necessity of such 
sacrifices, that it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 197 ff.). The idea that 
underlay the olu Roman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world ; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to the water- 
spirits of Austria and Germany (Th. Vernaleken, 
My then u, Brauche des Volkes in Oesterreich, 1859, 
p. 'l68 ; A. D. Wuttke, Deutscher Volksaberglaube^ , 
1900, § 429). 

(b) The ^bridge-sacrifice^ a part of the wide- 
spread belief in the necessity of a foundation- 
sacrifice ^ for all structures. — This placating of the 
river-spirit is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the necessity of a sacrifice 
as a rite preliminary to the erection of all build- 
ings. Thus the Piets are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones with human blood to 
wopitiato the spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 
Early Races of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon (Cvl- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that ‘ even 
after the humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this grim rite 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of slay- 
ing or burying a victim, before or during the 
erection of a building, in the belief that only thus 
could it be made secure ’ (see also Gaidoz, Mnusine, 
iv. 16). A Thuringian legend is extant that, to 
make the castle of Liebenstein secure and im- 
pregnable, a child was bought from its mother for 
hard cash, and walled into the foundations. The 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it was built. The workmen took an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at a table 
with toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a vault over her. The wall there 


upon was completed and stood firm (Tylor, Primi- 
tive Culture^ y i. 104 f.). There is a Servian legend 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress 
of Scutari, but were battled by the demons, wlio 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons 
lo erect oy day. At last the fiends were appeased 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of 
the three, who happened to be the first to come 
with food for the workmen When Vortigem 

was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 
workmen built in one day was always swallowed 
up in earth the next nigiit. The king consulted 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child bom 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon, Hist, 
Brit, p. 67 ; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Poly- 
olhion^ p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columoa 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 


naive yet significant statement : 

‘ Colurakille said then to his people, “ It would be well for us 
tliat our roots should pass into the earth here.” And he 8ai<l 
to them, “ It is permitted to you that some of ^ on go under 
the earth of tliis island to consecrate it.” Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. “ If you accept me,” he said, “1 am 
ready for that.” “0 Odhran,” said Columkille, “>ou shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall he gi anted to aio 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee.” Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkille) then founded the chinch of Hy.* 

Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
night what had been erected by day (see Scott 
Minstrelsy of tJie Scott, Border^ note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar * and ‘ Glenfinlas ’ ; Innes, Eccles, Hist, ; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland^ i. 286 tt’.; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland^ i. 284 ff.). 

Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland (FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Koss-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl was 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, p. 354 ; see also MacBain, Celtic 
Mythology and lieliglon^ pp. 45, 46 ; Stokes, Hevuc 
Ccltique, ii. 200, 201 ; Windisch, Irish Grammar, 
|>. 139). Pitzste[)hen, in his account of London 
in the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered with the 
blood of beasts (A. 13. Comme, Tradlt, Games, 
p. 346 f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it w'as customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian - angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27th, 1887, had a para- 
graph in which it >vas stated that the schools in 
Colombo were empty, many children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their ott’spring 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 350 boys under the age of 12 were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 
kanda reservoir (FLJ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-saciilice ’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii. 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in PEFSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
as a ioundation-sacrilice in a pre-Israelitic l^ales- 
tine town ; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Mode'im 
Greece, p. 168 ; FLE, vol. iii. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
pp. 124, 186 ; FLJ, vol. i. pp. 23-24, 92 ; Bowring, 
Servian Popular Poetry, p. 64 ; Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095 ; St. John, Far East, 
i. 46. See also art. FOUNDATION. 

(c) The primitive heathen ‘ river-spirit ’ becomes 


the ^ deviV of Christian times, -An the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was a wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extendi no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Burns, 
Tam o’ Shanter), He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case witn his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over all Europe attached to 
so-called * Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the bridge to be erected until 
he had received payment of an ottering like that of 
Iphigenia. In Herzegovina the Muslims regard 
tne office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact betw^een the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
(dieated of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ilitions Laid down by the great enemy (\\hose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 

The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Ratis- 
bon are illustrations. In the case of the latter, the architect 
\sa8 apprenticed to a master who was building the Cathedral. 
He laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior laid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb of a friar. The devil undertook to 
build fifteen arches of the brid^^e, on the understanding that he 
would get the first three hving creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bndge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
in wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pro- 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 
safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the figures of the 
three animals are still triumphantly shown, carved U|K)n the 
bridge (Afoncure D. Comvay, op. cit. vol. i. p. 204 ; Tylor, 
op. cif. 1. 100 , for other instances in Germany, see Grimm, 
op. ext. p. 863). Goethe (Faust, ii. 4, Hayward's tr.) makes 
Mephistopheles say : 

* My wanderer on faith’s crutches hobbles on 
Towards the Devil’s Pndgp and Devil’s Stone.* 

A French legend of another ‘ Punt du diable ’ desciihes how an 
apple was thrown along a newly-finishod bridge, and a cat 
afloweil to go in chase of it. The devil w'us again thus cheated. 
Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
wdio w'ants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to get the old woman 
herself. But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 
bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the brioge, and 
the devil does not score in the end.’ Cf. Longfellow (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.), who describes the Devil’s Bridge at 
PilatuB, near lAicerne ; 

‘ And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

Uniier compact and condition 

That the first living thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand. 

And be beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being all completed, 

The Abbot, standing at its head, 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog spranjj after, 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
To sec the Devil thus defeated I ' 

It is the same idea which appears in the practice of buildinj^ empty 
coffins into walls in Germany ; in the walling of a lamb instead 
of a child under an altar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
the church , in the killing of 12 sheep, and placing their heads 
under the foundations of the pillars of a new bndge over the 
Aroen in Albania (J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, 1864, i. 
1(51) ; in the sacrifice of a chicken in place of a girl as a founda- 
tion-sacrifice in Borneo (Haddon, op. cit. p. ^5) For further 
illustrations see Garnett, ffomcn qf Turkey^ ii. 286 ; Alexaiidri, 
Ballades de la Jioumanie, 1855, under ‘ The Monastery of Argis ’ ; 
Tylor, op. at. 1. 100 f., with references to the custom in Qalam in 
Africa, in Polynesia, in South Asia, in Japan, and in Tenasserim. 

It is clear from these myths that the idea of 
regarding the devil as tlie actual architect of the 
iiiidge is a later develujiment. The early concep- 
tion tliat the de\il merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder, 
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and must have his payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Froissart (Ghron. i. 391), who tells 
how, ill A.D. 1381, when the Duke of Aniou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
‘ made the signe of the crosse on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.* A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘ Kelpie’s 
Bridge,’ or Drochaid-na-Vouha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s * Folklore 
of Sutherlandshire ’ in FLJ vi. 172 [1888]), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, * God 
bless the workmen and the work,’ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magniiicent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

(d) Survival of the idea of sacrifice to the river- 
spirit in modern cMldrerCs games, — One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen in many modem children’s games. The 
singing game known as ‘ London Bridge ’ has many 
variants in the different localities where it is 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same : 

* London Bridge is broken down, 

Ix>ndon Bridge is broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down. 

My fair lady.* 

Mrs. Gomme, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land^ Scotland^ and Ireland^ has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the song 
describes the difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 
q^uestions how the structure is to be reared. At last 
tlie children seize a ‘ poor prisoner,’ to whom they 
siiy, ‘ Off to prison you must go.’ The prisoner in 
the game is actually ‘ caught,’ and * released ’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old- ’world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘ prisoner,’ or, if need be, of his substitute. It is 
thus allied to the (ttolx^lov folksongs of t^ Greek 
Orient. Prof. L6on Pinoau has suggested in regard 
to another children's game, a very popular French 
'ronde^' which coniiiiences : 

‘ Sur le pont de Nantes, 

Sur le pont de Nantes 
IJn bal est afflchd . . . ’ 

that this game relates to ‘ a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water ’ (quoted in Haddon, op, cit, p. 356). 

(e) Transference of the dread associations of 
bridges to the ^Bridge of Judgment^ in the under 
world of spirits, — So firmly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself? The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the event of his stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian -angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an oflering to the river-god de- 
veloped in later ages into the oelief that the devil 
received as his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale (i^omn^ 1825, Prel. Disc. § iv. p. 121) describes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradise will take the right hand way, 
and those who are destined to hell-fire will take 
the left ; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-Sirdt) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one can stand upoii 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, be no impediment to the good, who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim, Hist, Arah,y pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked will 
fall into the Valley el-Jehennam beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Sirdt is not mentioned in 
the Qur^dn^ it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3000 years, KKX) ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a flash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most ri^itoous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (cf. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie^ 
pp. 109, 114 f., 148 f. ; al-GhazMi, Perle pr^eieusc^ 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; lliihling, 
Beitrage zur Rschatologie des Islam, pp. 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Sirat was bor- 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvatperetu] or ‘Bridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartholomae, 
Altiran, Worterbuch, col. 596 f. ; Gray, Musion, 
new series, iii. 160 f., 163-165; Modi, JRASBo 
xxi. 49-65 ; Scherman, Materialicn zur Geschichtc 
der indischen Visionslitteratur, p. 105 f. ; Soder- 
blom, Vie future d'apr^ le mazdtisme, pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment’ (Chakdt-l Dditlh), in Airan-V6j, to 
Alburz, is described as follows (Ddtistdn-l Denig^ 
xxi. 1-7) : ‘ As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side wnich is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.’ The Parsi 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider’ has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
Mandaische Religion, p. i95), but also in ili^Yalqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohut, Judische Angelologic 
und Damonologie in ihrer Abhdngigkeit vom Parsis- 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as }^b\d^ii(Verwandt- 
schaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f. ) suggests, in 2 Es 

It is not impossible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in Indian literature as early us the 
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Upani^ads (Scherman, pp. 117-119), and it is 
certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Ciiinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modern 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
^lomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(tJ. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493*). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world (see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in tne Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, iEacus, and Rhatfamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Eell^ Canto v. 4ff. (Cary’s tr.) : 

* There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature : he, of all 
Who enter strict examining the crimes, 

Gives sentence, and dismisses them beneath, 

According as he foldeth him around : 

. . . . in his turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 
His fate, thence downward to his dwelling hurl’d.* 

In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque jilato of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium. So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if the^ hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was ‘ The 
Brig o’ Dread, na braaer than a thread ’ (Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 248 ; 
Ri^s, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Heathendom^ p. 450). 

There is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian Baitarani [oau ), or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can be crossed only 
by holding a cow’s tail. Aynsley (Indian Antig^,, 
May 1886) learned that the llindus of Chainba, in 
the Pan jab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning ghdt beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, without a protecting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogotu, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, ancf along tins bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to sec if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into tlie gulf beneath and perisli (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Ciiinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment ; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (F orlong. Faiths of Man, i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the effect that 
at dejith the soul on its way to Reinga ( = Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times tne guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him back 
to the world he has auitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 103). In 


another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
pulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
Dounds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
(K. M. Clark, Maori Tales and Legends, 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Scandinavian 
mythology. In the romance of Herm6d, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll ( = * the sounding one’), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, ‘ but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ which ‘ lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chaillu, The Viking Age, 1889, 
i. 34 ; Mallet, North Antiq,, 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in Vedic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can be crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowpath ( ‘ Kaupat ’) (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gbtterwelt der Deutschen u. Nordischen Volker, 
1860, p. 61). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the giaveyard. Till recent times this 
custom w^as continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man’s soul, or for preachin" his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Ctiriosities of Indo-Eu^rop. Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ saul-sceat ’ 
(=soul-shot), or mortuary payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven but by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrost, or tlie Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrost, from Icelandic 6i/a = 
tremble, and ro5^ = path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow ; Mallet, op, cit, p. 548 ; Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, p. 133). According to 
the Eddas (§ 27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brou^it before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgerd. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinsbjorg (‘ heaven- mountain ’), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
rible dog Garni. (Cf. the ‘ Great Dog ’ of the North 
Araer. Ind, legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a dog is currently held througliout northern 
lands to be coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s back. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will be in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will be stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, led by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar- 
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liorn, the sound of which will be heard throughout 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up Bifrost 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgard. 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge will 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world will have come (Mallet, op. cit. pp. 95, 
408-452 ; Crichton and Wheaton, Scandinavia 
Ancient and Modem ^ 1838, i. 91-95). 

The conception of the rainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches^ 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven ’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto^ the Way of the Gods, 1905, p. 87 ; and ISir 
E. J. Reed, Japan : its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at death must pass was imported 
into mediaeval Christianity^ from paganism, and 
became an essential part of its stock of beliefs. In 
St. Patrick's Purgatory (Wright’s ed. 1844, ch. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim matle a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of fire, how he passed the devil's 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. cit. ii. 55 ; Baring- 
Gould, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likewise a 
prominent feature in the mcdheval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill ; and the 
same idea is met with in the ‘Lyke-\\'ake Dirge ’ (a 
dirge which continued to be sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D, 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

‘ From Whinny-moore when thou may passe, 

Every night and alio , 

To Brig o’ Dread thou comes at lastc, 

And Ohriste receive thy saule. 

From Brig o’ Death when thou art paste, 

Every night and alle ; 

To Pui^^atory fire thou oomes at lasle, 

And Christe receive thy sauK- ’ 

(J. 0. Atkinson, Glossary of Cleveland Dialect, p. 696 ; cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ii, 367 ; Tyl<5^, op. cit. 
i. 496 ; Kelly, Indo-European Folklore, p. 116, who quotes the 
dirge in full ; Becker, Contribution to the Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, pp. 44, 76, 83, 90, 97.) 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either as one of their luimitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some whose spii its, 
travelling in dreams, liave returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
— the river of the dead >\itli its snake-bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tpor, op. cit. ii. 50). Brebeuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk which bridges the river of death, and how 
some of the dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and matle to fall into the 
abyss {ib. p. 94). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natural modification as it had experienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the nridge came 
to signify the ordeal whereby the good and the 
evil were sifted. Catlin (North Amer. Ind. ii. 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barkless, pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river : the good 
pass safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
wicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell in a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. i. p. 435; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
UiH. of Mankind, p. 360 ; and on the ideas of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brin ton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 tf.). 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the mediaeval mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men snould have formed the theory that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the possession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integral part of tlie Parsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chinvat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits fight for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge (Fargard vii. 52), A curious reminiscence 
of this is seen in a children’s game, • which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fundamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
(Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) as * London 
Bridge.’ Haddon (op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of the ‘ Golden Bridge ’ 
are called respectively the ‘ Devil ’ and the 
‘ Angel ’ ; in France the game is known as 
‘ Heaven and Hell ’ ; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘ Open the Gates.’ The gates are those 
of the Inferno and Paradiso. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘ When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the two 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
dilVerent directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast with the pathetic 
songs and sweet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that tlio game is mentioned by Rabelais (c. A.D. 
1533) under the name of the ‘Fallen Bridge.’ In 
German versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘ King and Emperor,’ or ‘ Sun and Moon.’ 
In this latter form the game has been one of the 
few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘ The liridge of Holland ’ (Die hollandische 
Brucke). An Irish version of it obliges the little 
girls to dress as angels, while one personates the 
devil. The bridge, which is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fall repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
he will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
ground. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge — an iaea current in the 
very earliest ages of the world — perpetuated to- 
day amongst ourselves in the games which our 
children play. 

iii. The semi - sacred character of the 

BRIDGE, SUBSEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
RIVER -SPIRIT. —This is the third stage in the 
growth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
ottered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
it be some kindred idea which lies at the root of 
the Japanese custom of bridge-divination (hashi- 
ura)^. The end-post of a bridge is a wo-bashira, 
i.e. a male pillar or phallus, and, as person)? pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpreted 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indication from the gods of what is desired to be 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
‘sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find : — 

z. The origin of the name ^pontifex’ as the 
primitive ‘pnest-engineer.’ — It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river - spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for appeasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than tliat the name 
‘ pontifex,’ ‘ bridge-builder’ (from pons and facio ; 
see Smith’s Gr, and Bo7n, Ant, 939 f.), shoula arise, 
suggesting in itself tlie twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 
gathered is probably the true one. The priest whose 
business it was to placate the river-aivinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge ; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- | 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontiiex,’ 

‘ pontifical,’ * pontiff,’ all of priestly significance (cf. 
Milton for the old connotation of the word : 

• Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Poiiiijicaly a ridge of pendent rook 
Over the vexed abyss^ 

[Paradise Lost, x. 812ff,]> 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood. —The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the nrst form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. We have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martins [Livy, i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title ‘ pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi-sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dionys. 
ii. 73, iii. 45 ; Pint. Numa, 9 ; Serv. ad Virg, jEn, 
ii. 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
upkeep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus ; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 
tirely of oak (see the passages qiioted in Jordan’s 
Topographic cfer Stadt Bom xm Aiterthum^ 1885, 1, i. 
396 ; varro. Ling. Lot. v. 83 ; Pliny, iTA'xxxvi. 15 ; 
Tac. Rut. i. 86 ; Seneca, do Vita Beata, 25). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. ‘ In the history of man iron is a modern 
innovation as compared to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone ; therefore, like every inno- 
vation, it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JPh #iv. [1885] p. 157 note, who adduces many 
examples of the prejudice and hatred with which 
iron 18 regarded oy the old deities in countries as 
far sundered as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
and Morocco ; he refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 27®). It was therefore a religious 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owing 
to the political exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
the bridge was always kept in its primitive wooden condition 
—that the bridge might oe the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Codes keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this view 
(Livy, ii. 10 ; a fine bronze medallion of Codes and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antoninus Pius is figured in Frohner's 
Mid. de r Empire Rom. 1878, p. 60). J. IT. Nliddleton (Ancient 
Rome in 1888, 1888, p. 484) and Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, i. 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, os 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons SuhlK lus 
was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
remov^ by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni- 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (see also 
liarion Crawford, Ave Rotna Immortalis, i. 6, ii. 127). But this 
theory fails to account for the perpetuation of the practice 
of retaining the bridge in its primitive w^ootlen form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, reason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 

3. Transference of the name ‘Pontifex’ to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
Popes. — With the passing of the Kepublic into the 
Empire, the office of Pontifex Maximus was con- 
ferred on Augustus (13 B.C.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and tims the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Impel lal 
sword. It was held that under no ciicii instances 


could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Piipienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint- Em [lerors 
by the Senate (a.d. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor vas 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff*, until finally 
(katian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimus). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be sjiiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eedes. BomCy iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo l. [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertullian (de Pudiritia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff : ‘ Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.* The 
correspondence of Cyprian shows no trace of the re- 
cognition by the African Church of the exclusive 
right of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, a.d. 
525, the monks there address him as ‘ Christ i 
venerandus Pontifex’ (Thomassin, ed. Bourassi^, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ‘sum- 
mus Pontifex^ by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Pair. Lat. 1. 773). The term is first 
applied directly to a bishop of Rome, when 
Anastasius, on the ordination of Pelagius I. to 
that dignity, wrote (A.D. 555): ‘et oidinaverunt 
eum pontificem’ (Migne, op. cit. cxxviii. 611), 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith’s 
Diet. Christ. Ant. ii. art. ‘ Pontifex’) to show that 
in all the succeeding centuries down to the 11th, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were styled ‘ Pontifex,’ and that ‘Maximus’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 
Papacy in power and worldliness, tne title was 
centred in the Pope; and from the 11th cent, to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps by Ancus Martins in the early ages of 
the world^s histoiy, to designate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
ollended river-spirit, nas been limited to the Pontiff 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. 

4. The Church assuming control of bridges. — 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
took bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became surrounded with many religious associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome, ‘ at the bri^e^ the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ’ (Gibbon, 
vii. 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom im Mittelalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 59). 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement iii., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bri^e-Builders ’ 
(FHres PontifeSy Fratres Pontijices), The object of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
ana for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arches still survive. As a badge they wore a 
pick upon their breast. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John ; 
and as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent., most of their number found their way 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hist, [Eng. tr.] 
ii. 76 ; Gr^goire, Recherches historiques sur les con- 
gregations hospitaliercs des fr^res pontifes^ Paris, 
1818). 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In many cases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by *^riest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated with the structures which they erected 
(cf. the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated by the 
daughter of a ferryman [Allen, Hist, and Ant, of 
London^ ii. 454 ff.]). Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson (Hist, of 
Cumberland, i. 283) records : ‘ In the year 1360 
a bridge at Great Salkeld was taken away by 
Hoods ; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop Wei ton published an indulgence 
of 40 days.’ The Bishop of Durham (1311-1316) 
was fond of this practice, as the registry of his 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following : ‘ His lordship 
grants 40 days’ indulgence to all who will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge’ (Registrum Palatinum Bund- 
mense, ed. Hardy, in Rolls Series, 1875, i. 615, 
641 [quoted in Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 41]). Similar cases might 
be cited from Devonshire and other records (see 
Walford, ‘Bridges, their Hist, and Literary Asso- 
ciations’ in Thus [new series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Brown gives the facts for Scotland 
(Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, 1904, p. 60). 

Most of the bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built as part 01 the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Britain were adorned with these chapels, e,g, 
that at Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 


Edward ill. ; that over the Wye at Monmouth, 
still extant ; that over the Avon at Bath ; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the ch^el was dedicated to St. Thomas Becket 
(see \^^lfo^d and Jusserand, opp, citt,). As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact warf 
a religious obligation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these mediaeval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen, 
London, ii. 458 note ; see also Ritson, Gammer 
GurtorHs Garland), Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these medimval chapels is that at Droitwich, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes through 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from tne 
reading-desk and pulpit (Fosbrooke, Cyc, of Ant, 

, 147 ; Nash, Worcestershire, i. 329). These 
ridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
midale of the 18th cent, as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of London forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1751], the basis of Rees’ Cyclopcedia; of Arts, 
Sciences, and Lit, 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this sacredness attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
as a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Glaus Wormius in his Monumentorum Danicorum, 
848 (A.D. 1643), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to preserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devil, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, mediceval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation was complete. The ill-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages, and memories of 
their religious character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil alike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 
pass. It is over a golden bridge at Bingen that 
German tradition asserts that the spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Rhine, whenever a 
season of unusual plenty betokens that the vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
naturally benefited. Thus Longfellow sings (Sonnet 
on Autumn) : ‘ Thou standest, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of Gold’ ; and again (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v. ) ; 

‘ God’s blessing on the architects who built 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses. 

Before impassable to human feet. 

No less than on the Imilders of cathedrals. 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been giver. 

Unto the Church’s head, as the chief builder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’ 

LrraRATDRE.— The writer is acquainted with no work which 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr. J. G. Frazer for kind references to other literature 
bearingr on certain aspects of the question, besides the ex- 
cellent note referred to above in his article in JPh xiv. [1885] 
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p. 166. W. Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic^ 1899, well repays verv careful study, thougfh the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Sublicius. Much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in Mannbardt’s Baurnkultus^ 1875 ; 
Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie a, 1844 ; and Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture^i 1891. The literature on 'foundation-sacrifices* is 
cited in the text. Mrs. Gomme's work on Traditional Games, 
1894-98, is full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over bv Haddon, Study of Man, 1898. Many references to 
other literature are given in Scherman, Mater ialien zur Ge- 
ichiohte der indischen Visionshtteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 

ioa-119. G. A. Frank Knight. 

BRIEFS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 

BRINDABAN (Skr. vpindavana, ‘grove of the 
sacred basil tree,’ ocymum sanctum ), — A town 
situated on the right bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat. 2r 33' 20" N. ; long. 77° 42' 10" E. The place 
is held sacred as the scene of many adventures in 
the life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest— those of Govinda Deva and Gopinatha, 
dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the Gopi milkmaids ; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kishor, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about A.D. 1590, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu religious art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘The 
body of the building,' says Growse (p. 241), ‘is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft. 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by 
a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the 
four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, 
but constructed of true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries which was considerable in the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. If this were really 
the case, ‘ the temple would be one of the most 
eclectic buildings in the world, having a Christian 
ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of 
modified Saracenic character.’ But it is most 
improbable that Jesuit missionaries assisted in 
planning a Hindu temple, and, as Growse remaiks, 
there are earlier Hindu temples which display a 
similar design. Fergusson regards this as ‘ one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in India, 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Monan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karauli in Kajputana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kishor was built in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1627. Among 
the modern temples, that erected by the Seth 
bankers of Mathura is one of the most remark- 
able. It follows the Madras style, with the lofty 
gopuras, or gate-towers, characteristic of the great 
fanes of Southern India. It was built during 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath^ or pro- 
cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies 
in the corners, in which he is taken once a 
year in procession from his temple to a neigh- 
bouring garden, where a pavilion is erected for 
his reception (Growse, 260 f.). Every event in 
the Iffe of Krishna is the occasion of a local 
festival, of which Growse (ih, 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 

Literaturb.— G rowse, Mathurd, a District Memoir^ (1883), 
ch. viii., where illustrations of the more important sacred 
buildintfs will be found. The Govinda Deva temple has been 
described by Fergfusson, Uistory of Indian and Eastern 
Architeoture (1899), p. 462 ff. W, CROOKB. 


BROTHERHOOD (Artificial). 

[P. J. Hamilton-Grierson.] 

I. ‘ Relationship ’ in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it is 
usual to describe blood- brotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as ‘artificial relationships.’ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight— the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
as natural relationships, and the fact that what 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

i. The ceremony establishing brotherhood, 

(а) Where blood is employed (§§ 2-17). 

(б) Where blood is not employed (55 18-29). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circumstances 

(H 80-31). 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs (55 32-43). 

IV. 2'he institution in Roman and Byzantine law a/nd in 
modem Greece (5 44). 

V. Where the compact ts entered into with women, dead 
persons, supernatural beinas, or animals (55 45-46). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact (55 47-48). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact (55 49-50). 

viii. What legal conse<)uences flow from the compact (55 51-62). 

ix. General observations on the nature and history of the 

institution (55 63-66). 

1. The ceremony.— (a) Where blood is employed, 

2. Livingstone (Mifisionnry Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa^ London, 1857, p. 488) 
describes the rite as practised by the Balonda 
and shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘ The 
hands of the parties are joined . . . ; small in- 
cisions are made on the clasped hands, on the pits 
of the stomach of each, and on the right cheeks 
and foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
off from these points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is put 
into one pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another ; each then drinks the other’s blood, and 
they are supposed to become perpetual friends or 
relations. During the drinking of the beer, some 
of the party continue beating the ground with 
short clubs, and utter sentences by way of ratify- 
ing the treaty. The men belonging to each then 
finish the beer. The principals in the performance 
of Kasendi^^ are henceforth considered blood- 
relations, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.’ In some cases the parties 
drink one another’s blood undiluted. Thus, among 
the people of Rubunga, the ‘ brothers ’ bent their 
heads, and sucked the blood from each other’s arms 
(Henry M. Stanley, Through th^ Dark Continent^ 
London, 1878, ii. 286) ; and a like practice pre- 
vails among the Rokka of bJores (A. Bastian, 
Indonesien oder d, Inseln d, malayischen Archipel, 
pt. iv. : ‘ Borneo u. Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 65), 
in Syria (H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant y 
London, 1887, p. 6) and Madagascar (W. Ellis, 
History of Madagascar y London, 1838, i. 187- 
188), among the Karens of Burma (R. M. Luther 
ap. Trumbull, op, cit, p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
Grant, A Walk across Africa y London, 1864, p. 
271), and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Join- 
ville. Hist oi re de S, Louys , . . cnrichie de nou- 
velles observations et dissertations historiques . . , 
par Charles du Fresne, sieur du CangCy Paris, 1668, 
p. 94). Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 
Ureeks with so far accommodating themselves to the 
manners of the barbarians, with whom they made 
alliances, as to drink their blood (t6. Diss. xxi.)j 
and Tacitus (Ann, xii. 47 [Church and Brodribb’s 
tr.]) says of the Iberians and Armenians that it 
was the i-ustom for their princes, whenever tliey 
joined alliance, to unite their right hands and bind 
the thumbs together in a tiglit knot ; then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it esc ape by a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians made a sliglit flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of the other’s 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes ‘ the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
those who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, 'I'he Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia^ London, 1904, p. 598 ; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia ^ London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, § 49). So, too, in ancient Ireland, 

S arties to a league are said to have ratified it by 
rinking each other’s blood — a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambreiisis, Typogr. 
Hih, iii. 22). 

3. Sometimes the blood of the ‘brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid — water, wine, beer, 
or spirits ; and of this practice instances are sup- 
pliea by the natives of Timor (U. O. Forbes, A 
Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago , 1878-1883^ London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Ilohol (M. de Zuniga, An Historical View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver], London, 1814, i. 
67 ; see also Relation by Loarca : ‘ The Philip- 
pine Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Robertson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1903, V. 161-103), of Amboina, of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar Archipelago, 
of We tar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘Der Absciiluss von 
Blutverwaudtschaft u. Vertragen bei d. Negem d. 
Graslands in Nordkamerun ’ in Globus, 1889, Ixxv. 
1), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; 
H. Wissrnan, etc., Iminnern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyamwesi (J. Kohler, ‘Das ll^itu- 
recht in Ostafrika ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechlswr xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Reisen in Sud- 
Afrika in d. Jahren 1849 bis 1857, tr. from the 
Hungarian by J. Ilunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 20l-‘202), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East^, London, 1863, 
i. 116), and the Scythians (Herod, iv. 70). 

4. The ‘ brothers ’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
pp. 598, 372 ; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
the Karens over their lips (Luther, op. cit. p. 313), 
while the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op. cit. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in Uhehe 
(J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back, London, 1881, i. 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘ brothers ’ dips a coilee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents it on the palm of his hand tc) the other, who 
must take it up with his lips (J. Roscoe, ‘ Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda’ in JAI, 1902, xxxii. 68; Kohler, op. cit. 
pp. 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other liquid ana drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S. St. John, 
op. cit. i. 116). 

5. At Mruli, a coffee bean (C. T. Wilson and R. 
WT Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41); among tne Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (R. Niese, ‘ Die Personen- u. Familien- 
recht d. Suaheli ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xvi. 


240) ; and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, 
Wasagara (R. F. Burton, The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Matsai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 101), 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 
‘ brother’s ’ blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound. 
At the same time each ‘ brother ’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1883, London, 1891, p. 405 ; see 
below, § 56). 

6 . This last instance introduces us to the per- 
formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes tne place of blood-drinking. 
Grant (op. cit. p. 108 f.) gives the following descrip- 
tion of this form as practised by the Wanyamwesi : 

‘The process between Bombay and the Sultan’s son, Keer- 
enpa, may be mentioned. My consent having been given, a 
mat is spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. All four squat, as if to have a game at whist ; before 
them are two clean leaves, a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 
cut 18 made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a drop 
of blood put on a leaf and exchanged by tlie surgeons, who rub 
it with butter twice into the wound wth the leaf, which is now 
torn in pieces and strewn over the “ brothers’ ’* heads. A 
solemn address is made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 
butter, shaking hands, and wishing eac‘h other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition are then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums is sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. . . . An Uganda lad, the magician of tne 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Rehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing in the fat of lions.’ 

Similar usages are said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, op. cit. i. 114), on the Congo, and 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
London, 1885, i. 385, ii, 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent, i. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895 ; JAI 
xxiv, 291 ; V. L, Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). 

7. In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell (‘ The Long Lay of Brunhild, 
in Corpus Poeticurn Doreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘ going 
under the tuif,’ a ceremony of which an account is 
given in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 
Icelandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that GIbU and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 

‘ cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored with runes, 
so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear- 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. . . . Now 
they bleed each a vein, ana let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it ; 
and all afterwards fell on their knees, and were to take hands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though he were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.* 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
(Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer^, Gottingen, 1881, p, 
119), the ‘brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, ^pear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
Powers, and their solemn purification from the 
world. Konrad Maurer (Die Bekehrung d. nor^ 
wegischen Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 
1855-1856, ii. 179-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to securt the 
performance of the promises made. And this 
view seems to receive some support from the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘ This was then the ordeal at that time, that men shouldpast 
under the earth-collar ; that is, a turf was carven out of a neld. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. ... was 
he cleansed wno went under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him* (The Story of the LaxdaUn^ done into English by 
R. Proctor, London^ 1908, ch. xviii.). 

M. Pappenheim( Die altaanischen Schutzgildetif 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 ff.), however, points out that 
this ceremonjr was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
9ifence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a com^sition. He holds that one explanation will 
not suffice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers — the 
mixing of the blood with the eartn — as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb— born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit. i. 423). 

8 . Muir (Life of Mahomet y London, 1858, i. 
ccxlvi) tells us that, in a dispute among the 

oraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their nands in blood, while 
their opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
nibbed them upon the Ka‘ba. Kobertson Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of ulood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
— the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He shows (op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances w'ater or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 [Rawdinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, * when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand ; if there be no liquid to l>e I 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 
put their tongues to it’ (cf. W. Crooke, ‘The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in JAI 
X xviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorum HistorifTy Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii b ; of. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sail, de Conj. Cat. 22 ; Pint. Vit. 
Puhlicolce iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Komische Forschnngeny 
Berlin, 1864, i. 332, n. 1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘making brothers’ (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm (op. cit. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Heroaotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage ; 

* Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies : a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knife 
or an awl, drop some of their Llood into the wine ; then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as do 
also the chief men among their followers.' 

So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘ dip their weapons into a mix- 
ture of which blood forms the principal ingredient ’ 
(T. G. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account 
0/* the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian (Toxaris, 37), 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of their swords in the blood, htdd them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties ; and this 
view is corroborated by the curious practice of 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 


scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
from a pod, upon the wounds (Stanley, The Congo, 
ii. 24, 89 ; cf. Hutter, op. cit. p. 1 ff. as to the 
Bali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speakina Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, Lonaon, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting practised by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
ing to St. John (op. cit. i. 55), 

‘ a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
after calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 
exchanged weapons. Orawing their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the affair.' 

So, too, the Giiros swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
by putting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 
p. 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman lawyers explained the word 
‘ wapentake ’ in reference ‘ to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms’ 
(W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of Eng* 
land‘d, Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows : 

‘Ipso vero erccta lancea sua ab omnibus secundum morem 
fflodus accipiebat ; omnes enim quotquot vcnissont cum lanceis 
suis ipsius hastam tangebant ct ila confirmabarit per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessa.* 

Du Cange (Glossarium medics et mjimee Latini- 
tati% ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘ Arma’ [Arma 
mutare]) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the early kings of England made them- 
selves ‘fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
protect one another and to join in preserving the 
kingdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia (DA fra* 
tellamento, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum conjunctio, but a modus per strepi* 
turn concussorum armorum plebiscita conkendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770 f. ; Tac. Germ, xi.. Hist. v. 15). 

10. Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draws 
their blood (Stanley, The Congo, ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner (Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgehied van d. Berito, 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘ brotners,* 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
I act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 
place, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 
liolding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this sacritici^ cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kunii of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stands over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he raises his ddo and invokes the river-spirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheails and feet of the ‘ brothers ’ 
(T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bali and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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11. Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
the rite. The parties publicly announce their 
reasons for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate ; and 
each ‘brother,’ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having uttered the wish that the 
deceiver may bo deceived by (xod, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or l)ound to his arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation ’ (op, cit, p, 5 f. ; 
see below, § 21). 

12. Probably Grimm (op, cit, p. 194 ; cf. Livy, i. 
32) is iustitied in referring to the notion of union 
brought about by an excnange of blood both the 
‘hasta sanguinea praeusta * of the Romans — the 
symbol of the declaration of war by a united 
people — and the ‘ Fiery Cross ’ of the Scottish 
Hignlanders — the half-burnt stake dipped in blood 
which called the clans to arms against a com- 
mon foe. 

13. A group of observances in which the intro- 
duction of weapons forms a prominent feature 
seems to be susceptible of a diflerent interpreta- 
tion. Forbes (op, cit, p. 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blooa in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or laru (palm-wine) is poured. Having 
provided themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and spear from the Lnli cliamber of their 
own houses, or from the Unui-Luli of their suku^ 
if between large companies. IManting there the 
tig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which — 
after l>ledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin—the remainder is poured. Then each s>vears, 

‘ If I be false, and be not a truti friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, oars, nose, as it 
does from the bamboo ! ’, the Ixittom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a witness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Trumbull (op. cit, p. 316 ff.) con- 
nects — erroneously, we venture to think — the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cross ’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Southern Arabia (see A. von \Wcde, 
Reisc in Iladhrninaut, Brunswick, 1870, p. 197 0’.; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
is an acces.sory only, is, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itseli constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, op, cit, p. 313). Trumbull ( 00 , cit, pp. 
266 ff., 316) refers in this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel ; but the Israelitish 

S ractice seems to be susceptible of an altogether 
ifferent explanation (see Robertson Smith, Rel, 
Sem,^, London, 1894, p. 185’ff ). What then was the 

f urpose served by the introduction of weapons? 
t may be that it w'as the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an instance 
from Madagascar may be cited. W. Ellis (Hist, 
of Madnfj, p. 188 ff.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrd (a form of the blood -rite), says that 
*to obtain the blood, a slight inoision is made in the skin 
covering the centre of the bosom, significantly called amt)avaJo^ 
“ the mouth of the heart . . . Some gunpowder and a ball are 
brought, together with a small quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass. A fowl also is procured ; its head 
is nearly cut off ; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony.’ The parties then join in pronouncing a 
long imprecation upon the oath-breaker, in which occur the 
following invocations : * Oh* the mouth of the heart I Oh the 
hall ! On the powder 1 Oh the ginger I Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering in its blood 1 ’ And then follows the statement : 
‘ If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness ’ 

Take again Hatter’s (op, cit, p. Iff.) account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon : 

It seems to consist of two parts— the making of ‘brothers* 
and the making oath to keep the covenant. The parties, hold- 
ing kola and pepper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual frienauhip and assignee. The kola and iHjpper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘brothers’ was mixed 


with palm- wine and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite. Bullets wore produced, and, while imprecations 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Each ‘brother* pricked his arm, and the bullets, some 
scrapings of redwood, together with several fetish articles, 
human bones, and two bleeding human ears were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a ram was slaughtered by one of th^ 
‘ brothers,* while the others held it fast, its blood falling on the 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into which bullets were dropped ; and the contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the trench. Then the 
‘brothers’ poured wine on the trench, and, having set a jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbed one another’s 
arms and breasts with the wood, while words of ma^ic were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and horns of wine were 
distributed among the followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles throwm into the trench and the 
stone placed upon it serve os ‘ witness ’ of the compact, derives 
support from the practice of thelOhinhwans in making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth ; 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tamai, ‘Die 
Erforschung d. Tschinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ in GlobuSt 1896, Ixx. 93 ff.). A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dusuns. According to 
F. Hatton’s account (North Borneo^ London, 1885, p. 201 f., 
cf. pp. 203, 207), the whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug, a foot in depth, a large water-jar was placed in it, the 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
jar, and the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men. The divinity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air ; and the 
guns of the Europeans were placed upon the jar, out of which 
each man took a little earth. 

14. But weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a dift’erent purpose ; they 
are ‘ invoked,’ that is to say, ‘ to punish treachery ’ 
(L), M. Smeaton, 7'he Loyal luirens of Burma^ 
London, 1887, p. 169). When two villages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 
gifts, and are entertained with food and drink. 
While they are eating, a large bowl of liquor is 
prepared. The elders add some drops of mgs’ or 
cliickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound eacli other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. The 
elders stir the potion with a swonl, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket. Then one of them comes forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
feasters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solemnity is called pela (Riedel, op, cit. p. 128 f.). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the imprecation, 
nor does he st^te the purj)Ose for which the 
weapons are introduced. It is, however, instruc- 
tive to[observe tliat, in the Ceramesc procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a parancj 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along with 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the effect, inter 
alia^ that his throat snail be cut with a parang 
and his body pierced with arrows (ib, p. 116). 
Further, in the Tanernbar and Timor-Laut Islands, 
in making brothers, sea- water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together with a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a bowl and mixed with the blood 
of the contracting parties. Dudilaa is invoked as 
witness to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond. He shall be unstable 
as the sea, weak as a man dmnk with palm-wine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liV^uor, 
«and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served as a memorial or ‘ witness ’ (ib, p. 284). It 
is thought that these practices throw some light 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
mla ceremony (see also Riedel, op, cit, p. 396, as to 
brother-making at Leti), and tliat a similar ex- 
planation applies to the two instances which 
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follow. Among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, and 
Wasagara, the candidates for brotherhood seat 
themselves opposite to one another, their bows and 
arrows being placed across their thighs, ‘ whilst a 
third person waving a sword over their heads 
vociferates curses against any that may break the 
brotherhood’ (Burton, cit, i. 114); and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions of sharpening a knife upon it, both join- 
ing in pronouncing imprecations upon the oath- 
breaker (Cameron, op. cit, i. 333). A somewhat 
similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Wakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
Hhhnel, Zum Rudolph-Sec und Stephxinie-Scc^ 
Vienna, 1891, p. 341 f. ; A. Arkell- Hardwick, An 
Ivory Trader %n North Kenia, London, 1903, p. 
147). 

15. It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
examples of the ceremony with which we have 
been dealing, that the blood employed is not 
always that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
and W, McDougall, ‘ The Relations between Men 
and Animals in Sarawak,’ in JAI^ 1901, xxxi. 209 ; 
cf. p. 185). In very many cases it is that of their 
proxies (Livingstone, op. cit. p. 488 ; J. Thomson, 
Through Masai Landy new ed. London, 1887, p. 
88 ; (jameron, op. cit. i. 333 ; Stanley, Throuah 
the Dark Continenty ii. 146, 332). Sometimes the 

* brothers ’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
in the blood of a slaughtered animal (J. M. 
Schuver, Reisen im oberen Nilgebiety Erganzungs- 
heft. No. 72, to Peterni. Mitth. p. 60), or they are 
marked with its blood— the blood of a pig among 
the Kiniahs (St. John, op. cit. i. 117, 75), of a goat 
among the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, op. cit. 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 
{ib. pp. 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
with blood drawn from a bullock^s ear (Le Tcheou- 
Liy ou Rites des Tcheouy tr. from the Chinese by E. 
Biot, Paris, 1851, i. 126, ii. 247 f.). Or the blood 
may be that of a human victim, either stupelied 
witn drink, as among the wild tribes of Mexico 
(H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of N. AmericUy London, 1875, i. 636, 637 ; 
see below^ § 48), or slain, as among the Danoms 
of Borneo (Schwaner, op. cit. ii. 77). 

16. Some of these ceremonies are plainly sacri- 
ficial, and recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
forniJition of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(iii. 8 [Rawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us tliat, 

* when two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third : he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the 
inside of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, taking 
a piiece from their dress, dips it in the blood of each, and 
moistens therewith seven stones lying In the midst, calling the 
while on Bacchus and Urania.* 

Robertson Smith identifies these divinities with 
Orotal and Alilat {Rel. Sem.^ p. 316), and observes 
that at Mecca, within historical times, 

‘ the form of the oath was that each party dipped their hands 
in a pan of blood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
had substituted the blood of a victim for human blood, but 
they retained a feature which Herodotus had missed, they 
licked the blood as well as smeared it on the sacred stones. . . . 
The seven stones in Herodotus are, of course, sacred stones, the 
Arabic an^dby Hebrew massibbthy which, like the sacred stones 
at the Ka*ba, were originally Baetylia, Bethels or god -boxes.' 
He adds that the essence of the rite was that the parties * com- 
mingled their blood, at the same time applying the blood to 
the god or fetish so as to make him a party to the covenant 
also *^(irinsAip, etc., pp. 67, 69, 60). 

i7f 111 some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
of garments or weajKms or gifts forms a part. 
Thus St. John {op. ext. i. 117), in speaking of the 
Kayans, says that 

* they sometimes vary the ceremony, though the variation may 
be confined to the Kiniahs, who live farther up the river, and 
are intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is brought and 
placed between the two who are to be Join^ in brotherhood. 
A chief addresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with a 


lighted brand the pig’s shoulder. Tlie beast is then killed, and, 
after an exchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig.* 

So, too, among the Wachaga, an exchange and 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 
Das Banturechty p. 40). Among the Kanowit 
Dayaks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapons’ (St. John, 
op. cit. i. 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, in 
which, having invoked his god, the chief and the 
traveller helathe head and legs of a fowl, while a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, op. cit. p. 195 ; 
see below, § 20). 

(b) Where blood is not employed. 

18. We shall now proceed to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony ; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapuches the compact is made by an exchange of 
names, one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamb to the other to be eaten by nim 
(E. R. Smith, The AraucanianSy New York, 1855, 
pp. 261, 262; see also E. Poppig, Reise in Chiley 
PerUy u. auf die Amazonenstrome UKihrend d. 
Jahre 1827-1832 y Leipzig, 1835, i. 384 f., as to the 
Pehuenches). The ReschiAt of Lake Rudolph make 
‘brothers’ with strangers by eating pieces of the 
liver of a sheep together (A. Donaldson Smith, 
Through Unknown African ConntrieSy London, 
1897, p. 297 ; according to v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 657, 
660, tney spit upon the sheep and pour milk upon 
it; see oelow, § 21); and of the Abors it is said 
that they ‘ hold as inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food. This 
is called sengmung. Each party to the engagement 
must give to the other some animal to be killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast be held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and that of the magus ceremony 
among the Khoi-Khoin. The parties to the rite 
last mentioned must be relatives. A man, for ex- 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
daughter. On a day fixed, the nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, wdiere it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘navel-cutting’). The animal is divided be- 
tween uncle and nephew, each of whom eats his 
share apart from the other — generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled with the kidney-fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of SoxUh-east Australiay London, 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the flesh being eaten 
apart by strangers. After tlie meal the uncle gives 
the nephew his hand, promises to be a father to 
him, and asks him not to injure him in any way. 
Some days afterwards the uncle gives a feast m 
return. He slaughters an animal in the house of 
his sister — the mother of the man w ith whom he is 
entering into the magus— smd afterwards gives 
him the liest of his cows. The covenant draw s the 
ties of relationship more closely together, but does 
not form a new bond (C. ^Vandrer, ‘Die Khoi- 
Khou) Oder Naman,’ in II. S. Steinmetz, Rechtsver- 
haltnisse von eingeborenen Volkem in Afrika u. 
OzeanieUy Berlin, 1^3, p. 315 f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘ chopping juju.’ A kola 
nut is placed on a brass tray with water poured on 
it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, Benin ^ 
the City of Bloody London, 1897, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or by 
exchanging blood. Of tliose methods, the first is 
said to oe of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). The Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis fulmit into their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by e€tch of the guests (H. H. Risley, The 
Tribes ana Castes of Bengal : Ethnographic Glos- 
sary^ Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41). Among the Mals, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes (ib. j). 49). When 
a man of the Murmi — a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
— desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings ; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A day is fixea for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman othciates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the ru})ees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. ‘ The adopted 
brothers may not address or speaK of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
|)as8ed* (ib. p. 111). A somewhat similar account 
IS given of tlie Limbus [ih. p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasamoiiians : ‘ When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the otlier to 
drink out of his hand ; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ^ound, and put 
their tongues to it.’ In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw WAter on 
their heads and caught and drank it ajrit fell 
(v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 315 f.) ; and it is said of the 
wild tribes of tlie Naga Hills that, when peace is 
concluded between tlie villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite sides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and ai)proached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mugs of wine (R. G. 
Woodthorpe, * Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAl xi. 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is con.stituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends by talking off a 
great part of their owm clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J. Cook in J. Hawkeswwth, 
An Account of Voyages in the Southern HemisuhcrCj 
London, 1773, ii. 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Raja, that with them an exchange of caps 
is as certain a mark of friendship a.s an exchange 
of turbans betw'een two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting in the llinudayas, Ix>ndon, 
1854, p. 108) ; and a similar statement is made re- 
garding the Khamtis (H. B. Rowmey, Tlte Wild 
Tribes of India, London, 1882, pp. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex- 
change of clothing (Merker, op, cit, p. 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossariuni, ut cit. supr.)\ 
Md, according to the same authority (I)iss. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joiriville (ut cit, supra), where 
many other instances will l)e found), it was the 
practice of the Saracen.s to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
Diomede (Horn. II, vi. 235 ; see Tarnassia, op, cit, 
p. 6 i!‘. ) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamtis that ‘by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends, 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him’ (Rowney, op, c%t,)\ and 
Dalton (op, cit, p. 20) gives a like €tccount of the 
Mishmis. 

21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Resdii(lt (see Donaldson Smith, op, cit, p. 297, 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordosh 
Afrikas, Die materielle Cultur d, Dandkit, Galla, 
u, Somdl, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hbhnel, op, cit, p. 
660). Joseph Thomson gives an interesting accouni 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira ; 

*A ffoat was brouf?ht, anej, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in uchaivi (black magic), and, finally, 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country. The other 
ear was then taken by the Sultan’s ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to us, that 
food would be gi\en, and all articles stolen returned. The 
^oat was then killed, and a strip of skin cut off the foiehead, 
in which two slits were made.* The Sultan’s representative 
‘ taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint. I had next to take 
the strip, still keeping it on my own Anger, and to do the same 
for* him ‘through the upper slit. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our Angers ’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
‘ kishogno ’ (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Aftica, 
London, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba — 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘ Ethnographi&che 
Notizen uber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren ’ in ZE 
X. 386). Further, Trumbull (op. cit. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority (‘Tod’s Travels,’ Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No. 32) 
to the effect that among the Rajput races of India 
women adopt a bi other by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers’ together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
plication of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 
Southern Somali spits on his right hand and rubs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that lie 
is a fellow -tribesman ; and among the Oromd, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op, cit, p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L. and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47) ; and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate goml-will ; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 
proper way of giving solemnity to a league of 
friendship ^(G. Schwemfuith, The Heart of Africa, 
tr. by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 205). A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Key mis, Second Voyage to Guiana in 
the year 1696 ; R. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga- 
tions ,,, of the Enolish Nation^ , . . London, 
1598-1600, iii. 677), ana in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
off Senegambia (E. S. Hartland, The Legiwd of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264) ; and Grimm 
(op, cit, p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, (^. cit. ii. 258 ff., where many 
instances in w'hich saliva is employed are collected). 

23. A remarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to oy Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Native Triocs of 
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South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 32 fl’.). He 
says in his account of the Narrinyen that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes— agents who will not by collusion cheat their cm- 
loyers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child 
orn to him, he preserves its umbilical coM by tying it up in 
the middle of a ounch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. 
He then gives this to the father of child or children belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him ; neither 
must he speak &> them.* 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 

ii. 254) that, ‘ if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible ; but yet there must never be any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
iSometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J, D. 
Woods, op. cit. p. 33). 

24 . Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuches, one of the 
parties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to be eaten by him. 

‘The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacred as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives ’ (E. R. Smith, op. cit. p. 262 ; see also Poppig, op cit. 
i. 884 f. as to the Pehuenches). 

At Shupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names with men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after ; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D, and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-1864, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and R. W. Eel Kin, op. cit. i. GO), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of 1777-1780, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huahine [J. Uook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillcn Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. voii Chamisso, in 

0. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Bce.rinfs Straits, London, 1821, 

iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, but is not bound to avenge 
him) ; and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Exports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f. ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. * Fly, London, 1847, 

1. 209 f., where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Caribs 
(Histoire naturelle et morale des lies Antilles de 
V AmAriaue^, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Ohopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River ... in the years 
1804-1806, new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
Spolftines (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
Snastika Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of Calif ornia : 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chiigacfiigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Porlock, A Voyage round the World 
... in 1785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J, Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N. W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


n. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
I Murray (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
[ Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 

! 59) and in New Ze.aland (J. S. Polack, Manners 
I and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Russell, ‘ Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia* in JRCS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘ they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the examjde by rubbing your nose and mentioning 
your name ; then rub nos(3s again witli names ex- 
changed.* The Kingsnnll Islanders make friend- 
' sJiip by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1838-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51) ; and de Sainson jpves a veiy similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’Urville, 
Voyage de la Corvette ' V Astrolabe' : Histoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Vanikoros 
exchange names and presents (ib. v. 329) ; and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233 ; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work ana Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
‘ brothers’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

25 . Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an ex (change 
of gifts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship — uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew — and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘ M(]Durs et Coutunies des 
EMegiens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soc. 
d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. vol. vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males ; for 
w^omen, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Horn, 1882-1883, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of tiie same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
jmnqa or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. F^ritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227 ; G. Viehe, ‘ Die Ovaherero,’ in S. R. Stein - 
metz, op. cit. p. 304; see also J. Kohler, ‘Recht 
d. Herero’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting narallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Oraons. ‘ When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendsiiip and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, but are “my flower” or 
“ my giu ” or “ my meet to smile” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. p. 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea (J. Konler, 

‘ Recht der Papuas * in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and in certain districts of the Abruzzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218 f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

20 . Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘ the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends ; the tie is very i^ormanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin Janies, Account of 
a7i Expedition from Pdtsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains ... in the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
from the notes of Major Long . . . I^ondon, 1823, 
i. 117, 2.35; see also W. J. McGee, ‘ The Siouan 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bur* 
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eau of Ethnoloqij to the . . . Smithsonian Inst, 
189S-1S94, Washington, 1897, p. 178) ; the exist- 
ence of a similar institution has been noted among 
the Wyandot (First Annual Report , . . 1879- 
1880, Washington, 1881, p. 68), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Cliarlevoix, Ilistoire de la Noumlle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 14) ; and J. Adair (The 
History of the American Indians, London, 1775, 
p. 190) says that the Cherokees ‘ reckon a friend 
in the same rank with a brother both with rej^ard 
to marriage and any other allair of social life.’ 
In Fiji, 

‘ instances of persons devoting themselves specially to arms 
are not uncommon. The manner in which they do this is 
sin^lar, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract: 
and the two men entering into it are spoken of as man and 
wife, to indicate the closeness of their military union. By this 
mutual bond the tw'o men pledge themselves to oneness of pur- 
pose and effort, to stand by each other in every danger, de- 
fending each other to the death, and, if needful, to die together. 
In the case of one of the parties wishing to become married in 
the ordinary style to one of the other sex, the former contract 
is duly declared void ’ (T. Williams and J. Calvert, Fiji and the 
Fijians, ed. G. S. Rowe^, London, 1860, i. 45-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan tribes : 

* Individuals enter into engagements to support each other in 
specific enterprises, or in all cases that may arise. These alli- 
ances are called Goondees, and they may include any number 
of persons. The connexion between two persons in the same 
Goondee is reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
bound to give up all they have, and even their lives, for each 
other. A Goondee between two chiefs is not dissolved even b^ 
a war betw’een their tribes ; they may even join in the battle, 
but as soon as the contest is over their friendship is renewed. 
Goondees also take place between tribes * (M. Elphinstone, An 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul , . . new ed. London, 
1839, u. 4). 

With these brothers in arms we may compare 
the Celtic ‘ Soldurii ’ and * Ambacti,’ whom Caesar 
(de Bell, Gall, iii. 22, vi. 15) mentions. 

Tf, Throughout all Circassia there exist frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which ‘ are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the fine of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
*as freely as if they were brothers in reality 
S. Bell, Journal of a Residence in Circassia during 
the years 1837-1839, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
members of a fraternity are regarded as spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage (ih. 
p. 347). 

28. J. Macgillivray (Narrative of the Voyage 
of H,M,S, Rattlesnake, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to be Ixiund 
to c^ist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to be the w^hite man's kotaiga — the 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
‘younger brother.' The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the avljacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Iiowitt, op, cit. pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it subsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may be that it is 
to be classed not with blood-brotherhood, but 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the Klaarwater Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 
J. Burchell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
liondon, 1824, ii. 555 ; cf. R. F. Burton, op. eit. ii. 
55 ; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29. In this connexion a curious belief of the 
Algonquins may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (S. de Champlain, Oeuvres, ed. 
by C. H. Laverdifere, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair (op. cit. pp. 183-184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the bones of a relative with those of an enemy or' 
even of a stranger (cf. Robertson Stnith, Kinship, 
pp. 314, 315). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relations into Avhich the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought aliout 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
of the ‘ brothers,' Livingstone (Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 526) tells us that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blood from one of the small arteries. 
‘You were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation.* Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the 8j)irit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one anotlier no longer by name, but as ‘ my man ’ 

( J. Kohler, ‘ Reclit d. Papuas ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. 
Rechtsw, xiv. 366 ; cf. Brooke, op. cit, ii. 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision (ooguera) is ob- 
served Iw the Bechuanas and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi. All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
band (mopato) recognize ‘a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and address 
each other by the title of molekane, or ‘ comrade.’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe he is directed to 
the mopato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe ne belongs and does duty as a member * 
(Livingstone, op. cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 
J^tudes sur la langue stichuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the Basutos). Again, among the Kurnai, 
all the youths who have ^en initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other's wife as ‘ wife,’ and each other's chil- 
dren as ‘child.’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various clans (L. Fison and A, W. 
Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Melbourne, etc., 
1880, pp. 198-199). With this tie may be com- 
peared the relation between lads and those who 
operate on them in the initiation ceremonies 
(Spencer-Gillen% pp. 248, 260). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, boys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other's 
sisters (Rep. of Camb. Anthr. Exp. to Torres Straits, 
V. 211). It may be noted that at Nukahiva, pro- 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Langsdorff, Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World during the 
years 1803-1807 , London, 1813, i. 121). 

31. Among the Wakamba, the relation of pro- 
tector and prot^g6 is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to his protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be- 
tween them, that the prot6g6 is made free of the 
house and the wife of nis protector (Hildebnxndt, 
loc. cit. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24"* 47*^ ; H. Ewald, Die Alterthiimer 
d. Volkes Israel^, Gottingen, 1866, p. 26) and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow (H. Somerset, 
Adventures in Gaff r aria, London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled in this connexion, as well as a 
practice of some Australian tribes in swearing 
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friendship (G. Grey, Journals of Two Expeditions 
^Discovery in North- West and Western Australia , 
London, 1841, ii. 342; cf. Spencer-Gillen ^ pp. 556, 
660; but see Ii. Brough Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria^ London, 1878, i. 614). Hildebrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 

S B to a woman^s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
uble bond between liiinself and ner tril^, which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him (^c. cit. supra), 
iii. The institution among^ the Southern Slavs. 
52 . We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution — to tne countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church. Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel ; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. S. Krauss (Sitte und Branch 
d, Sudslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest oilers 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties of the ‘ brothers,’ He makes them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
BO as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but S. Ciszewski (Kunstlichc Vcr- 
wandtschajt bei den Sudslaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-68) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§40 below.) 

33 . We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro- 
vinces danubicnnes et roumaineSy Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op, cit, p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘per anna,’ known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several friends as witnesses. 'Fhey lay their arms 
crosswise on the floor, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
exchange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34 . According to Medacovic (cited by Ciszewski, 
(m, cit, p. 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship — the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘ little brotherhood.’ It is constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘ brothers ’ exchange gifts ; 
and he who first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘Brothers* of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 
rayer while they stand under the stola, and, 
aving drunk wine from the chalice to whicli they 
set their lips at the same time, they eat a crumb 
of the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, tl e evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thrice ; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, kissing one another, and excliaiiging 
gifts. A. Fortis (Viaggio in Dahnazia, Venice, 
1774 , i. 58 tf.) tells us that he was present in 
the church of Perusid when a union between two 
young ^orlak girls was solemnized on the steps of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of this sort between persons of diflerent sexes were 
less common than they had been in the past. 
According to Krauss (op, cit, p. 641), the ‘sisters’ 
are always together— in church, at work, and in 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and orna- 
ments, and address one another as ‘ little sister,* 
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‘my gold,’ ‘ray little fawn.’ No relationship 
could oe more intimate or more affectionate (see 
§ ‘25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 

35 . In some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed without wine-drinking or witnesses ; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the nte exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Church. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles that of a marriage (Ciszewski, 
op, cit, pp. 35-36). 

36 . Alf the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to eacli. 
Each lays his right hand on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar with crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 
procal duties of the brothers are laid down, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Tlien the 

riest exchanges the crosses and candles which the 
rothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place (ib, p. 37). 

37 . It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
with a small cord whicli he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and lays them on 
their heads ; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they are henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty (i 6 . p. 38; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38 . Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of tne brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are hencefo^^\ard regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermariy ; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men with men, by 
men with women, or by women with women (ib, 
p. 39). 

39 . In Little llussia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking wine, and by 
exchanging gitts. In some parts of Eussia a meal, 
to which tlie whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the brotners make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents — very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry (ib, pp. 54-59). 

40 . From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied with notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage (ib, pp. 41-47). Parallel instances 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs (ib, pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same holy 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, with 
needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thenceforward they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations. After this exchange 
of blood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of twigs, 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another 
presents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewea— the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion was the younger brother’s raest, being now 
his host (ih, p. 44 f., and see § 32 above). 

41 . In Bulgaria, a bond of brotherhood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in the corre- 
sponding month in different years, and also twin 
cnildren, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other. 
A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowning, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued ; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices ; be- 
tween foster-brothers ; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of their marriage (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 4-22, 
101 ft*.). 

42 . Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 84 ft’.) supplies two in- 
stances in which the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command ; and Krauss (op. 
cit. jp. 633) states that, if a man dream that ho has 
made brotherhood with another, he will deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see below, § 46). 

43 . Another form of brotherhood mentioned by 
Ciszewski (op. cit. p. 72ff.) and Krauss (op. cit. p. 
632) is that made between a man who is in extreme 
danger and another to whom he appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss (op. cit. p. 638). A girl who J^s to go 
over the mountains alone may invite thirst man 
she meets to be her brother. He is bound to guard 
her as if she were his own sister ; and, were he to 
illtreat her, he would be regarded as a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modem Greece. 

44 . It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Roman lawgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion. A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7 c. de Hered. Instit. 6 . 24) is in the 
following terms : 

‘ Nec apud i>€r^nnos fratrem sibi quisquam per adoptionem 
facere poterat Cum igptur quod patrem tuum voluisse facv^re 
dicifl irritum sit, portionem hereditatis, quam is adversus quern 
supplicas velut adoptatus frater heres institutus tenet, restitui 
tibi curae habebit praeses provinciae.' 

It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood with 
that of adoption, and that the former, which was 
completely foreign to Roman ideas, w«as treated as 
if it were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force. The same view received 
effect in a collection of Syro- Roman laws (Svrisch- 
romisches Bechtsbuch^ revised and edited by K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to the 5th cent, of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
compact of brotherhood with another so that they 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact. For their wives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the 11 th cent, refused to 
recognize dd(\<poiroCta, or dd€\<poirolr)<ris, or dd€\<po- 


iroir)(rla as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Church, especially to her monks ; and the arm- 
ment against it which found most favour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century ; 

7 ) fiifiCL rijv <p}j<TiVf ij <pij<ris 5^ vlbv iTriyiyyiba-Kei 

did y€vp‘tf(T€U)Sf d8€\<poTOLtav 8b obdafxQs. Still, the 
ceremony was practised frequently and in many 
places ; and although the Church forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rites. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a TyevpariK^ d8€\<p6Trjs, 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op. cit. pp. 255- 
256 ; Tamassia, op. cit. p. 63 ft*. ; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien fiber die kunstliche Verwandt- 
schaft ’ in Zeits. f. vergl. Rechtsw. v. 438 ; Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 69). 

V. Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals. 

45 . We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thus, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into it with women (Krauss, op. cit. pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and women with women (ib. p. 
641) ; and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Oraons, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 
§ 25), and the Swahili (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). Nor 
are these compacts always confined to mortals, if 
we may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Ragusa to those whom they regard as 
witches (Ciszewski, op* cit. pp. 69-71 ; cf. Frazer, 
Golden Bough^, London, 1900, iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed with a 
dead enemy. Thus, among the seii Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 

‘it is treated with the greatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their language is 
capable are abundantly lavished on it ; the most dainty morsels 
arc thrust into its mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tribe of its 
captors, ibs spint must be always with them ; sinh leaves and 
betelnuts are given to it,— and, finally, a cigar is frequently 
placed between its ghastly and pallid lips. None of this dis- 
usting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
ut all to propitiate the spirit by kindness’ (H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848, p, 207). 

46 . This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat- 
ment of the dead bear by some of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Charlevoix (op. cit. v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the bom, and, having filled the 
animal’s jaws with smoke, ^jures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the bear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macra^ 
{‘Account of the Kookies or Lunctas’ in Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1803, vii. 189) as to the re- 
venge which the tribesmen take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf. E, B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk tale we read 
of a bad man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts (FLJ, London, 1883, i. 309) ; and in l^arawak 
a man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. There- 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose and 
W. McDougall, op. cit. p. 190 f.; see above, § 42). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact. 

47 . In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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upon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, op, cit. p. 
452 ; Schwaner, op. cit. i. 214-215 ; Kohler, ‘ Das 
Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
roach further in the fatidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of ‘going under the tpf,* 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherlioods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
on. cit. p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 
Yahgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not tnemselves 01 ^, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘ the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement ; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a 
more limited covenant’ (Luther, op. cit. p. 313); 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wild peoples of the Naga hills (Woodthorpe, op. cit. 
p. 211), the natives or the Bismarck Archipelago 
(E. Sorge, ‘ Nissan-Inseln in Bismarck- Arcnipel.’ 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
op. cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
‘Das Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts in the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the ‘ brothers ’ ; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, 
p, 488 f.), Ceramose (Riedel, op. cit. pp. 128-129), and 
Bulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Dayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p. 1]). A 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
{op. cit. i. 636-637). He says of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make ‘ a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship’ with another, its members seized a 
man of the latter tribe, and, having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It i 5 , of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit. i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘ the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his “friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin ’ {Bel. Sem.^ p. 315 ; see Herod, iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slavs each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his chosen brother, the brotherhood being 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624; Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 99-101); and, among 
the Somali and Orom6, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact. 

_ 49. M is clear from what luus already been said 
that the riglits and duties which spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a formal de- 
claration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the Orftons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no now tie (see above, § 25). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18) ; while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to est^lish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, op. cit, p. 240). 
In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 
It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one anotlier faithfully and helpfully 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 
* the drawings and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
in the ceremony are thereby bound together in friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible * (see above, 5 2). 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 

‘assembled together, ami, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
urethras and sprinkled it over one another ' (Spencer and Gillen, 
jf'/ie Northern Tribes, p. 698, cf. p. 666 ff.). ‘Sometimes, for 
the same purpose, blooa is drawn from the arm and dnink, and 
on rare occasions a man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have his mouth forced open and the blood poured into it ’ {ib. 
p. 598). 

Among the Hungarians of the 9th cent, the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Schwandtner, Scriptoi'es 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 

‘the contracting parties bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the blood of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The blood of each is 
supposed to li\ e as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
in\oked to prevent treachery ’ (Smeaton, op. cvt. pp. 168-169). 

The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks (Emin Pasha in Ccntj'al Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a league or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation of South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melang- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gifts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to be friendly and injure the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Whitehead, Explor. of 
M. Kina Baku, N. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 123). 

KO. The members of the companionships of tlie 
old Norsemen verc bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotlierhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to be 
perpetual friends to each other, or more than 
brothers. Each reveals to the otlier the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ (1 BBEW, p. 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state- 
ments regarding other tribes will be found). So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘ goondees ’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see al>ove, § 26) ; and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (fft.)— a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of the bond of the 
‘nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of, triple divorce (R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in 
East Africa, London, 1856, p. 124). The parties to 
the blood-rite among the Balonda become ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Mis^onary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488) ; and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Felkin, op, cit, ii. 41 ; cf. 
Grant, op. cit. p. 271 ; F. L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan'^, p. 91) tliat, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him. ‘This 
contract is never broken/ Among the Somali and 
Orornd, the saliva ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 
* is of the utmost force. It covers not merely an agreement of 
peace or truce, but also a promise of mutual assistance in peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tribal rights. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tribes. If one is a private individual, the immediate 
family and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 
I never heard of the blood-covenant being broken. The bloo<l- 
oovenant gives even a foreigner every right which he would 
have if born a member of the tribe * (Luther, op. cit. p. 814). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 

51. In certain cases the relation of brotherhood 
operates as a bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
tne Cherokees (see above, § 26) that they ‘ reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both with 
regard to marriage and any other affair of social life.* 
So, too, Lery (‘ Historia navigationis in Bresiliam,’ 
cap. 16, in l5e Bry, Amcricae tertiaj^ars, Frankfort, 
1592) says that among certain Brazilian tribes 
‘nemo eorum matrem, sororem, vel flliam in uxorem ducit; 
reliqiiorum ratio nulla habotur ; patruus neptem ducit ; at<|ue 
ita deinceps Tamen . . . nemo filiam aut sororem sui Atou- 
rassap matrimonio sibi jungere potest. Is autem Aiouraasap 
dicitur cujus tanta cst cum quodam neccssitudo ut bona inter 
utrumque suit communia.* 

In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Haddon, JAI xix. 411-412, 315, 356); nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pci a cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly associations of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, ojy. cit. 
pp. 128-129, 446-447 ; see above, § 14). Among the 
Murnii a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(see above, § 18) ; it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artificial relationship, their peoples are 
precluded by the closeness of the connexyn from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, IStudien u. 
Beohachtunaen a'lcs der Sud'fce, Brunswick, 1809, 
p. 26) ; and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngia-ngiampe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, among 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modern ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, we shouhi be able to construct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has pa.ssed. Tlius, in some cases, the relationship 
does not constitute a bar to marriage ; in some, it 
makes a marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, out between their children ; 
w’hile, in Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
but between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the time of the 
ceremony (Ciszewski, qp. cit. pp. 86, 94, 99-100 ; see 
above, § 38). We have in the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds ; but that the rela- 
tives are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from the principals Ls shown by the fact 
that they may not intermar^. 

52, Accordmg to Forbes, if one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘ is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its owner. Nothing 
is withheld from him ; even his friend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a child born of such a union would 
be regarded by the husband as his" {op. cit. p. 452). 
By the terms of the compact of the fatiard the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property ; 
although, ill later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagasedr^ 
i. 190). So, too, the members of the omapanga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Cnamisso, 

‘ brothers ’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit. 1. 201-202 ; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis (Polynesian Researches, Lon- 
don, 1831, iii. 124) observes that the wife of every 
individual is the wife also of his taio, or friend ; 
and an earlier authority ( W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 1796-1798, in 
the ship ‘ Duff," commanded by Capt. James Wilson, 
London, 1799, p. 359), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a taio ‘ must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, because they are 
considered as his own sisters, and incest is held in 
abhorrence by them ; nor will any temptation en- 
gage them to violate this bond of purity.^ Further, 
it is said, on the testimony of Lieut. Corner, a 

E revious observer, that the relation of taio formed 
etween persons of ditierent sexes operated as an 
absolute oar to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Corner’s evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time (ib. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Roman law (see above, 
§ 44) point to a compact, the parties to which held 
their wives and children in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53. We have seen in the prec^ediiig pages that 
the form of the rite by which tlie bonci is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
cases the use of blood is the only requisite ; in 
some it is an essential element ; in some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the (question presents itself — 
Is the blood-rite the original type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itsedf but one of the 
forms in which the need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
use of the blood, while it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts ; and it 
has l>een argued that a form in which tlie perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient without the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, which has lost what w^as originally 
essential and retained only what was originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case ; for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony ; but there is no evidence to that effect. 
Now, in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of different 
ways. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or garments or weapons or rings of tlr^ skins 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake hands smeared with blood, or let the blood 
mingle as it falls to the ground. Or they join in hold- 
ing Uie victim during tne sacrifice, or hold branches 
while an imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is being let. Or one of them rubs the other with 
his saliva ; or a father makes his child ngia-nginmm 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
case of companions in arms ; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
#ose who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in tne performance of the 
initiatory rite ; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector, it is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas ^ to regard ‘ the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts’ 
(H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology ^ London, 1879, 
ii. § 346), even when the parts are separated from it 
(cf. E. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition de Tinceste et ses 
origines,’ Vannte sociologique^ i. 51); and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and otiier excreta^ 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected witli 
the man himself ; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in eitlier case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not bo out of place to indicate here a feature 
of primitive ‘giving’ which shar[i^ distinguishes 
it from its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to sav generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said of the Western Eskimo — that 
‘ a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edin., 1903, p. 18). But it seems probable 
that this conception lias its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 

‘ Payment,’ says Hartland (op, cit, ii. 75 ; cf. 
Crawley, op, cit. pp, 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him ’ ; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was offered to tlicm (see Gifts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘ an actual 
community of nature’ (H. Silencer, loc. cit,; see 
Hartland, op, cit, ii. 55-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct which demands 
an aosolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood - brotherhood ‘is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan : my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren ; the 
blood which flows in the veins or either party to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all nis kin ’ 
(F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion^, Ixindon, 1902, p. 99; cf. W. R. Smith, 
p. 315)i 

We seem, at first sight, at all events, to be in 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of all, we have what we may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of many 
forms ; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


the ‘ kinship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains all forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op, cit. 
ii. p. 248 ff. ; esp. p. 257). It must be axlmitted 
that the evidence which bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some respects, very im- 
perfect. Not infrequently we are supplied with 
full details of the ceremonies performeu, while we 
are left wdiolly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we are told what is 
its operation, but not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazuian 
Atourassap, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported wliich seem to be hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘ kinship-theory ’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
bind only those persons who are parties to the com- 
)act. Thus, the Yahgans of Cape Horn enter into 
ormal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves m a distinctive fashion, and by 
assuming one or other of the titles of blooa- 
relationship (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of as man and wdfe, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact which subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-naiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, as 
among the Cherokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinyeri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The eflect of 
the /acw-relationship will be noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony ; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are afi'ected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treachery ; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of kins ; and the same oroer- 
vations apply to those who join in ‘going under 
the turf’ (see alxive, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman binds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52) ; and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio and that of the Wakamba fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimbunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 62). Thus friend 
is identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property ; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, m its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamba is peculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tector’s wife and house, and a claim on the support 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§ 31). Hero the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at tlie same time accompanied by privi- 
leges wliich are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that this instance presents to us the 
two theories in combination — tne theory that the 
parties are made one, with the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen, with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist- 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to be 
concluded — the Kahe, for example— and meets 
there a Kahe woman 'with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of witnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, having been cut by one of the witnesses, 
smears the blood from her wound on a piece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative and the Jvahe headman make protesta- 
tions of mutual goodwill, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op, cit, p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an a(t(>i)tion 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggc'sts an explanation of the fact that 
among the Mapuches, a father, by making a 
stranger his son^s laru, or namesake, adopts him 
into his family (K. li. Smith, op. cit. pp. 260-262; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given ; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories al)Ove men- 
tioned has yielded to the second — that the ‘kin- 
ship-theory^ has displaced the ‘ identity - theory.’ 
Further, it is not without significance that, so far 
a.s we know, the blood - rite, as productive of a 
relationship which extends io the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rudest peopl^, sucli 
as the Yahgans of Cape Horn, the BoS&cudos, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
dwarf races of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Australia, while the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties which affect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

54 . Plainly it is matter of no small difficulty 
to determine what is the relation of these two 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which the evidence points. Now% it 
seems to show that the relation with which we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kins. We are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie wdiich held men together in the 
earliest times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do a.ssert is that j)rimarily and essentially 
this relation was strictly personal to the parties to 
it. Tliey might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external circumstances, or they might enter 
into it of their own free will. They might be 
kinsmen, as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, wmether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they l)ecame, in the eyes of their 
fellows, po.ssessed of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each had 
a nght to share the other’s wdfe and property ; 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father waa pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their orimn to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood -relationship, were plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized ; and this ex 
planation would appear most natural wdien the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond. Accordingly it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, w^here circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinship -theory ’ gradually encroached 
upon the ‘ identity-theory ^and finally usurped its 
place. 

55 . What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which suj)poi ts the compact ? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institution with wdiicli w^e are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of Wo 
parts — of an asseveration that w hat is said is true, 
or that wdiat is undertaken will be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to bear 
witness to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as w eapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to symbolize the 
evil which will fall upon the perjured person — he 
wdll be cut dowm with a sw'ord, or pierced with an 
arrowy or run through with a spear. What Poly- 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oath with which the 
treaties Ixjtw een Koine ’and Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
])y the gods of their country. The Komans swore 
‘ in accordance with ancient custom ’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quirinus. He who made 
oath ‘ according to ancient custom ’ took a stone in 
his hand and said — ‘ If I keep faith, may I fare 
w’cll ; but if I knowingly deceive, then may I, 
while all otlier men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laws, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I now oast out this 
stone’; and, with these words, he cast the stone 
away. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of tw^o forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to ho witnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is thrown 
away to signify the fate of the false sw'earer (see 
H. A. A. Danz, Dcr sacrale SekutZy Jena, 1657, 
p. 13 if. ; O. Schrader, licrdlcTikaii d. indor/enn. 
Alterthumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 168 ; cf. 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 897; B. W. Leist, Graxo-italische 
KechtsgesrJiichte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226 f., 703 f.). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Thus, in the Indian 
form, the man wdio took the oath by touching him- 
.self drew down the powers of evil upon his head 
(Schrader, op. cit. p. 167) ; and, in oid Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought liim into 
relation either wdth the gods whom he invoked, or 
with the punishment which followed upon perjury. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
and it was in accordance wdth a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sw'ord ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. cit. p. 895 f., where 
many other forms will be found). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how tho perjurer 
would be dealt with — ‘ Juppitcrpopulum Komanuin 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hie hodie feriam ; 
tan toque magis ferito, quanto magis notes pollesque* 
(Livy, i. 24. 8 ). See on oaths A. H. Post, Urunariss 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudenz^ Oldenburg and 
Leipzig, 1895, ii. 478 ff., and art. Oaths. 

50 . When we turn to the bond of friendship, and 
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examine the cases in which blood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 13, 
14, 16). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, §§ 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a ‘ witness ’ of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 

§ 14, and cf. § 33) ; and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any direct appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 63). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts, — of a blood-rite eftecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite wiSi the operation 
of an oath, — while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Uusuns, the oath stands alone (see 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in 
which the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion, Junker’s (op, 
cit, p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on tlie cnest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squeezed out. Each wipes 
the blood oti' the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which he after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into tlie compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words ; ‘If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee ’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MI, London, 1908, ii. 206 ff., 
666 ff. ). We have, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. That the same principle operates 
in cases in v Inch the blood of the parties is not em- 
ployed appears from such instances as that of the 
ileni, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, and touch- 
ing themselves ceremoniously with it before they 
eat (see above, § 18) ; or as tliat of the natives of 
Shira, where the ‘ brothers ’ hold a goat while it is 
being 8lau<jhtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s lingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of tlie parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond betwe m them is of so intimate 
a character — the union between them is so com- 
plete—that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
of evil consequences to the man who breaks it ; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother ’ is that whicli follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Stil]p it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 
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P. J. Hamilton-Griersok. 

BROTHERHOODS.-— Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same fatlier or mother as one 
or more other persons ; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
I same mother as one or more other peisons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids together address their unknown 
brother Joseph : ‘ Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 
42^^). In theology, the term is metaphorically 
applied in two senses ; the general sense in v hich 
all men arc brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St. Peter says, 

‘ Honour all men ; love the brotherhood ’(IP 2*^) ; 
i and the i)articular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations — the only one that implies 
equality— there beingno difference between brotliers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sakyamuni to the 
Buddhist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the w^orld by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music ; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments ; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
general idea involved in these communities or 
brotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly to the contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and asceticism— an ideal wJiich has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed goinpa, or ‘solitary place.’ Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Eiirujieans, although it had been 
visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the most ancient and famous of the 
inonasieries in the neighbourhood is that of Sainye, 
visited by Chandra Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wu-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a tw^o-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lhumpo is anotlier, 
and a sketeh of it has been publislied by tlie Royal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the goinpas at Lhasa there are said 
to he 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Anido 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries ; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumbum has a 
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tonij)l<' coveied in with tiles of gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the Ikitish provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described ; The 
monastery at Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the proiecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
diflicult j)ath, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the sj)ring of 1874 a monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
^^ardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of tlie hall is a wheel 5 feet in (liamcter, 
on each revolution of whicli /i bell is struck. Out- 
side tlie main building arc the cells of the brethren. 
( 1)1 Paske witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang of A\hat is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks ; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a monastery and shuflle past it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classes, 
and every son of a respectame family spends a 
year in one of them — a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several English 
orders. 

The account giv^en by Herodotus (ii, 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says: ‘They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 
gods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 
drink from cups of brass, which they scour every 
day ; nor is this custom practised by soilJe and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than hand.sorne. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor any other impurity may bie found 
upon them when engaged in the service of the 
gods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
hyhlus, and are not permitted to wear any other 
garments or other shoes. They wa.sh themselves 
in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight a<ivantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, ana a great quantity of 
beef and geese is allowed each of them every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them ; but they 
may not taste of fish. . , . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
w’hom one is chief priest ; and when any one of 
them dies, his son is put in his place.' 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Cliristianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Frontonius established the first ‘ laura ' in the ye<ar 
151 at Nitria. In the early part of the 4th 
cent, the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctity of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomiiis 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community ; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 500 indi- 


viduals. The name D6r ehBahari signifies ‘the 
convent of the North.' 

From Egypt the practice speedily spread to 
Rome and to Gaul ; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasnuet enumerates not fewer than 21 
difierent orders. ^ 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows: — (1) Four orders of monks; the Benedic- 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.I). ; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent. ; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the 11th. (2) Three orders of Canons Regular: 

the Augustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established* in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders : those of the Knights of St. J ohn and 
the Knights Templar. (4) Four orders of Friars : 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars ; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars ; the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 13th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars : the Brethren de Penitentia ; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St. Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars ; the Crutched Friars ; the 
Bethlehemite Friars; the Boiii homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century.] 

The expression ‘ brotherliood ' was also anciently 
^plied to Gilds. The popular assemblies in the 
CSnqne Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Giiestling. Before the passing of the J udicature Act 
in 1873, the judges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
Serjeants were ahvays addressed by the judges in 
court as ‘brother.' 

See Communistic Socikties, Monasticism. 

Litrrature — F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life^ 1904 ; 
Lady Amherst of Hackney Sketch of Egyptian History ^ 1904 ; 
S. C. Riinhart, With the Tibetans %n Tent and Temple^ 1901 ; 
Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new ed. 1904 ; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, and Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, 1905 ; A, Jessopp, Coming^ the Friars, 1889. 

E. W. Brabrook. 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist).— See Love 
(Buddhist). 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian). — The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier systems had 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, e.a., Ex 23^ Lv 19^“, Dt 
221-4 24^®'^^ To 4, etc. ; cf. art. ‘ Brotherly Love ' 
in JE), Even the ‘Golden Rule’ had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mt 7^’^), and the association of the Christian 
with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt 22^) and oy His Apostles (Ro 
13®"^®, Ja 2®). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
For the practical realization ot what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself. 

I. The teaching; of Jesus. — (a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt 88-4S7ia, Mk 10« Lk 10®^ etc.), but 
assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
ddeXipSi in Mt 7® 18^®-®® etc., and cf . c^3®). 

The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (22®^‘^); and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest oqiression 
and its unerring criterion (25^, Mk 9®®- ®^, Lk ; 
cf. Jn 13*® 15*®* **). No formal devotion grants 
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exemption from the claims of justice and mercy 
(Mt 23^ 15®). To be wrong in one’s relations with 
a brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God (5^®* ^ 25'*®). 

(b) There is a noble universalism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord. In Ilia thought the term 
^neighbour’ loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imposed by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (7^*) irrespective of race (Lk lO^®’*”), of social 
status (14*^- *®), of character (Mt 5"""), and even of 
personal relationships (5^, Lk 6^). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3®®, Jn 13®^ 15*®), 
all children of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writings.— (a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love in our Lord’s own teach- 
ing IS re-asserted in that of 11 is Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, e.g., Ro 12*®, He 13*-®, 1 P P®, 1 Jn 3** 4®*). 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4®). Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of worship {dprjcTKela) or from that of 
piety love is to be the inevitable out- 

come of religion (see Ja 1®^, 2 P P), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13). Its practical influence in the 
life of the Churcli is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Piiilem *®), 
and in the adoption of * brother ’ as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th P etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8*®, Ja P, 1 Jn 2®). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘ the brotherhood ’ appears 
to have been recognized before A.D. 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (1 P 2*’ 5®). 

(b) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘the royal law’ (Ja2®). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 13*'®); its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Ro 13®'*^ Gal 5*^). 
It IS, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2*^’*®), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2®’*^ 3*®**^ 
4*^ 5*). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 
Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction l)e- 
tween the two points of view, it may bo argued : 
(a) that the prevalent sense of ddeX^Ss in the NT 
is that of ‘ fellow-Christian ’ — a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, e,g.y 1 Co 5** 6®); ()3) that 
the love required frequently refers to tlie brother- 
hood of believers only (Ro 12*®, 1 Th 4®, He 13*, 
1 P 123 2*7 38) ; and (7) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universalism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13®^, 
15*®). On the other hand, it is quite clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6*® and 1 Th 5*®, 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Ro 12®® shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited by His followers. The utmost that can 
be n^intaincd is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood — the inner circle, 
which comprised their fellow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which all mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specilicjally distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal 6*®, 2 P V), 
Yet, though there may be special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P V). 

3. The practice of the Early Church.— Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point, (a) The Love-fea.st and the 
Lord's Supper. — The early disciples used to share 
in a common niejil, which was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2^^- ^ 6® 20^, and Tertullian’s famous passage, 
Apol. 39). At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co and Ign. 

Smyr. 8 ; and cf. art. Agape). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co 11®®*^*, Jude*®, 2 P 2*®) — a fact ^vhich, 
along with the Roman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after the separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as the Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10*'^). In tlie 18th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re- 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(b) Hospitality . — The circumstances of the age 

in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment oi strangers was the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop ’ (1 Ti 3®, Tit 1®), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
fellow-Christians (1 P 4®, 3 Jn®-®) ; but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conceptionof the duty was also appreciated (Ro 12*®*’, 
He 13*- 1 Ti 5*®; Clem. Rom. 1). See Hospitality. 

(c) Charity . — The practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Church’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Ro 1*2*®*, He 6*®, 1 Jn 3*’*- *®, and probably Ac 9®®), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He 13*®). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. I’anl’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Ro 16'^, 2 Co 8*'*® etc.). See Charity. 

(d) The ^communism' of the Early Church. — It 
was in connexion with such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment wius undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as the ‘ communism ’ 
ot the Early Church. * And all that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and they 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2^* ; 
cf. also 4^®). We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. 

‘There is,* in the words of Peabody (Jesus Christ and the 
Social Qfiestton, p. 24), ‘ no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 
practice, as though enioined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
instance of communal ownership is cited m the Book of Acts ; 
but, on the other hand, the mother of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac 1212), and voluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by “every man acconling to his ability" 

The Apostle Paul knows nothing of sueh communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co 97, 1 Oo 162X ... In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues descnl)ed in the same 
chapter, was a sixmtaneous, unique, and unrepeau*d manifesta- 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which jKissessed the 
little companv in the first glow of their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other’s iiossessions, w hich was thus for the 
moinoiit a sign of their perfect brotherhood, w’as e\en then no 
formal or compulsory system.* (See Ac 6-* ; cf., further, art. 
Community ok Goops.) 

It is probable that the disappointment of the 
hope of a speedy Tarousia, the rapid gi'owth of 
tlie Church, and the presence of unworthy inembem 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Moulton’s essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bible, pp. 214-216). 

4 . Later development. — The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
of human life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Cliristian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 
pression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
hood, the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modern concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 
gress, working towards a reformed society securely 
based upon truth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gos})el of Christian brotherhood that the adequate 
motive- j)ower is to be sought. Only w'hen the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged <as 
an inevitable infciencc from the universal Father- 
hood of Cod, only A\hen the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, will the princi])Ie of love have 
recei\ed its pcifect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth. 

LniiRAFiKK -Harnack and Hermann, The Social Gos^yel 
(1007) , Peabody, Christ and the Social Question (1S)01) ; 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity (1887) ; Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Kterndl (1000); Keeble (ed.). The Social 
Teaching of the Bible (1000) ; artt. ‘ Brotherl.\ Ix)ve’ and ‘Love* 
in UDB, and * Brotherhood ’ and ‘ Lo\ e ’ in J)CG. 

II. Bissekeu. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS.— See Family. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
etc.— See Brethren of the Common Life, et<c. 

BROWNING. — See Poetry (Christian). 

BROWNISM.— I. Life of founder.— Brownism 
derives its name from iiohert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Bro^^ne of Tolethorpe,* Kutlandshire. 
Born about 155U,t of his earlier j^cars notliing is 
known, but he appears to have entered Corpus 
Chnsti College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572. J The college at tli^ time 
was noted rather for licence than for leaiming or 
seriousness. § The universitjs however, a^ a whole 
was a centre of Ihiritan influence ; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of those ‘ known and 
counted forward in religion. ’ll In otlier words, 
he w'as conceined about ‘ the woeful and lament- 
able state of tlie Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘ debated ’ those things ‘ in him- 
self and with others,’ and ‘suffered some trouble 
about them ’ IT from ojiponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for the space of three years** — having a ‘special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘ in such 
awe and good order as all the townsmen where 
he taught gave him witness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘bent himself to seiirch .and find out the matters 
of the Chureh he ‘ laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school and the town’; ft in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was ‘ j)ie.sently discharged.’ For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘with gieat 
good will and favour of the townsmen Xt till ’ an 

•The family is described as ‘ancient and worshipful.' For 
full' accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Historical Society, vol. li. no. 3. 

t An inference from the fact that be was over 80 at the time 
of hi8 death in 1033. 

I Masters, History of Corpus Christi College, p. 9. Tliere is 
some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 
—the one in 1.S57, the other in 1565. 

$ See Strype’s Parker, 1821, bk. iii. (sub. 1648). 

I! See his own True and Short Declaration (unpagfed). A copy 
is in the Congregationalist for 1882 ; the ori^nal is in the 
Lambeth Library. 

1^ ** fb. ft Perh«ap8 Stamford. 

n Tradition sajs Islin^on, but his residence there was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with his father’s leave, he 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
with the hope of staying ‘his care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he re- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard sav was 
most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed nim — 
‘ with others ’ — to expound in his house ‘ that part 
of Scripture wdiich was used to be read after 
meals’; find, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the parish.’ This led to his 
being ‘ moved ’ by ‘certain in Cambridge,’ ‘and also 
with consent of the Mayor and Vice-Chancellor,’ 
to his preacliing in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘ license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to he ‘ tried ’ {i,e, examined) by 
the Bishops, and to ‘ sutler their power, though 
unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth.’ t But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and wflien Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘seals w^ere gotten him by his brother ’J 
— apparently three times over — he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. He preached to his CamWidge congrega- 
tion for ‘ about half a year,’ but refused to t^e 
charge of them, because ‘ he saw^ the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘ the Kingdom of God was not 
to bo begun by wdiole parishes, but rather of the 
\vorthiest w'ere they never so few’;l| and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘ sent back’ 
the ‘ stipend ’ tliey had ‘ gathered ’ for him, ‘ and 
gave warning of his departure.’ IT His next sphere 
w'as in Norfolk— where some very forward** were 
said to be. He lodged with Robert Harrison, tt 
master of an hospital in Norwich ; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighbourliood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop.Jt Another result, however, was 
the gathering of a ‘ company ’ who agreed to join 

time after he ‘conformed’ in 1686. The statement (Strype’s 
Parker, ])k. iv., sub. 1671) that he became chaplain to the 
l>uke of Norfolk before 1671 is due to the confounding^ of him 
\vith another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mentioned in the State Papers and Acts of Privy Council between 
1671 and 1591. Nor is there any proof of his identity with the 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘ Undertree’s Plot* ( 16 . bk. iv., 
sub. 1674), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity Colleg,^e) ‘con- 
vented ’ before the Vice-Chancellor for Puritan leanin^^s in 1672 
(i 6 . bk. iv.). 

• Rev. Richard Greenham, ‘ a man renowned for his care, 
pietie and paines ; and for his sinjfiilar dexteritie in comforting 
afflicted consciences ’ (see dedication of works to James i. [1012]). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

I Most likely his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Casterton in 1591 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were is'^iied — on 0 th and 7th June 
1679 respectively— one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach ^urrage. The True Story of Robert Browne, 1906, p. 6 ). 

§ Later he parted with it {i.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. But 
apparently he was not ordained. 

I True and Short Declaration, This shows that Browne did 
not borrow his conception of a Church, but worked it out for 
himself. 

•I About the same time ho ‘ fell sick,’ and during his illness 
was served by an ‘ officer named Bancroft ’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop’s letter forbidding him to preach. 

Immigrants from the Low Countries were numerous in and 
near Norwich— including some Anabaptists (Bloinofleld,Aor/o/A:, 
1805-10, vol. ii. pp. 282, 202-3). Ixillard influence wstfi also 
strong (see, e.g,, map in Trevelyan’s England in the Age of 
Wycl^, 1891), p. 352). 

tt A Cambridj^e associate whom he converteil to his views. 
They went to Middclhurg together, and there disagreed. He 
died before 1688 (Bredwell, liasing the Foundations ; see also 
Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. cap. 86 ). 

I I See his (i.e. Freke, Bisho)) of Norwich) letters to Burghley, 
April 19 and August 2, 1681 (Lansdowne MSS, xxxiii. 13, 20X 
Burghley was a distant kinsman to Browne. 
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together, on the basis of his teaching, for Church 
feflowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the 
following effect : * 

(1) That they would ‘keep and seek agreement’ one with 
another under Christ’s laws. 

(2) That they did choose, and would obey, certain to ' teach 
them and watch for the salvation of their souls,’— having had 
due ‘ trial and testimony ’ of their fitness.! 

(3) That they would hold regular meetings for ‘ praj er, thanks- 
giving, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying— either 
by allTn^n which had the gift, or by those who had the special 
charge before otliers.’ 

(4) That they would allow any member of the Church to 
‘protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, etc., as he 
had occasion, but yet in due order.’ 

(6) That they would ‘ further the Kingdom of God in them- 
selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had 
any ; or in their friends and companions, and whosoever was 
worthy.’ 

(6) That they would observe the rules agreed upon ‘for 
gathering and testifying voices in debating matters’; ‘for an 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers ' ; ‘ for separ- 
ating clean from unclean ’ ; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- 
ship ’ ; ‘for presenting the daily success of the Church and the 
wants thereof ’ ; ‘for seeking to other Churches to have their 
help bring better refonned, or to bring them to reformation ’ ; 

‘ for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, 
nor trouble (the Church) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine 
nor evil cause (into it)— after once or twice warning or rebuke.* 

This took place at Norwich, t probably early in 
the spring of 1581, and marks the formation of the 
first Church of its kind in England. § The ‘cove- 
nant’ here described presents a rough outline of 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated by 
Browne’s own report || of a conversation which 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time 
before. From this it appears that Browne 
(showing himself more extreme in some points 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who 
submit themselves to the popish power of the 
Bishops, or any way justify or tolerate it,’ cannot | 
‘ do duty as lawful pastors and preachers ’ ; that 
‘Parishes guided either by such preachers or by 
the Bislums ’ and their ‘ ofheers ’ cannot ‘ be lawful 
and the Cliuiches of Hod’; that such preachers 
cannot really ‘beget faith by tlieir pleaching,’ 
neither can they really ‘ call or win men to good- 
ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘blind 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service.’ 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 
the preachers came naturally. Here, is a 
specimen : ‘ Therefore say no more ye wicked 
preachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye 
preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 
“ Hail, King of the Jews,” and bow the knee 
before Him, wdien you cast your filthy disorders 
and popish government tas dung on His face. You 
have nob yet gathered the peoide from the popish 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have 
planted the Church by laying the foundation 
thereof . . .’ Declamation ’ in this strain made 
a sensation. The common peojde of Bury 8t. 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and 
‘assembled themselves to the number of a hundred 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to 
hear him.’ IF But it also led to his imprisonment 
by the Bishop ‘ upon complaint made by many 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people 
corrupt and contentious doctrine.’ H Released at 
the instance of his kinsman Burghley,** and 
straightway resuming what he considered his 
mission, ho presently found himself ‘a prisoner 

* See Tnu and Short Declaration, pt. ii. 

t This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (prob- 
ably as teacher), etc., w'ere then chosen. 

J Browne speaks of his ‘ coming to Norwich, and how the 
con^ny there joined together.’ 

§ 'The Independent Church of Richard Fitz (1571) hanlly 
(perhaps) de8er\ es the name, and the next W'as not formed till 
1692, in Nicholas Lane, London. 

II 2Vwe and Short Declaration. 

% Freke’s letter to Burghley (April 19, 1681), Lansdowne 
MSS, xxxiii. 13. 

** Letter to Freke (April 21. 1681). See Fuller, Church 
History, vol. v. p. 63 (Brown’s ea.). 


at London.’* Harrison, too, was imprisoned t 
with others of the Church. So ‘ at last, when 
divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 
rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 
they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 
Lord did call them out of En^and.’J The place 
selected (possibly because of Tliomas Cartwright’s 
congregation there) was Middelburg ;§ and thither 
the greater portion 1| of the Norwich ‘company,’ 
including Browne and Harrison, trcan&ferrcd them- 
selves — near the end of 1581. In Middelburg 
Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 
or no outward hindrance, but it broke dowm woe- 
fully under the stress of inward disabilities. IT 
Two years later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
a bold front, was on his way to Scotland— accom- 
panied by just four or live men and their families. 
The rest of his career need not bo dwelt upon. 
Landing at Dundee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
of St. Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1683^, 
and w^as soon in trouble. On three successive 
Tuesdays he appeared before the Edinburgh 
Presbytery — maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘ wit- 
nesses at baptism were not a thing indifferent, but 
simply evil ’ ; alleging (on the 21st) that ‘ the wiiole 
discipline of Scotland w as amiss ’ ; and acknow- 
ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 
books exliibited. Out of these Mr. James Law son 
and Mr. John Davidson were deputed to gather 
the articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
the King — Browuie, meanwhile, being, it would 
seem, held in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
suredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
befriend Browme, let him go free.** 

After some months he appears to have re- 
turned to Stamford ; then to nave gone abroad, 
leaving his wife behind; and then again to have 
come back to Stamford. This w'as about March 
1585 ; and in tlie autumn of the same year, October 
7th, he betrayed the crushing effect upon him of 
several months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
‘conformity’ to the Established (Jhurch.tt Next 
day he set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 
intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
lived, under paternal surveillance, till February 
1585-^, when his father, not having found him 
sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
remove him ‘ to Stamford or some other place.’ 
Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful — 
since there is proof that later in the year (April 
19th, May 5th, June 25th) Imth he and his wife 
were three times cited — on a chaige of non-attend- 
ance at church — in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
Court by the churchw’ardens of Little Casterton, 
the parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated.JJ 
The next certain fact is his appointment on 
November 21st as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, Southwark §§ — an uneasy situa- 
tion, which he had vacated before June 1589, 
w lien Burghley solicited Howdarid, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, for his re-admission ‘into the mini.stry’ 
and ‘ some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
that he ‘ hath now a good time ’ been an obedient 
son of the Church. Ii|| Two years later, ‘on the 

* True and Short Declaration. 

t Harrison, A little Treatise upon the first i^rse qf the Ifhxd 
Psalm ...» 1583, Introihiction (I.ambeth Library), 
t True and Short Declaration. 

§ After Scotland and ‘Jersey or Guernsey’ had been pro- 
proposed and wai\ed a.side by Browne (i6.). 

B Some remained behind and still continued as a Church 
calle<l the ‘ Elder Sister ’ (see Georjje Johnson, Discourse of some 
Troubles, 1603). 

^ and Short Declaration, pt iii 
•* Calderwood, Uvstory of the K\rk of Scotland, iv. 1-3. 
ft See IJurrajfe, op nt. pp. ‘29-31, 37-89. The ‘five points’ to 
which he subscribed pi-actically cover the whole ^ound of 
‘ conformit ^ ’ ; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the Ume. 
n Burrugo, op. cit. p. 41. 

§§ An exact transcription of the (drastic) terms of his engage- 
ment IS printed by Barrage, ojt. cit. pp. 44, 45. 
j| i: Lansdow ne MSS, ciii. 60. 
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30th June 1501, Robert Browne, clerk, was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical parish of Little Casterton in the county of 
Rutland and diocese of Peterborough’ — of which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browne, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron.* 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘rector* 
of the parish of Acliuroh-cum-Thorpe, Waterville, 
in Nortiiamptonshire ; ‘ was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ; t and here (pernaps excepting one obscure 
period of ten years) he lived out the remaining 
forty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1633.t 

2. Principles. — Though Browne had receded 
from some of his extreme views and taken oflice 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory ; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote his 
own words, he was ‘ broken . . . much with former 
troubles,’ II that the influences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force, H 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have been generally understood.** 

Some indication of the })rinciples connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
a more systematic statement is desirable. 

(1) First, tlien, it should be said that Brownism 
concerned itself merely wdth a doctrine of the 
Church. Theologically, Browne was even severely 
orthodox tt in the curient Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors.JJ 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice — unafl’ected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(3) Starting from this basis, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (paiticularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scri})tural as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
had stopped short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
‘ forward ’ Puritans stopped short of this—pleading 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till such concurrence >vas 
forthcoming they could only ‘ tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils 
arising from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ — 
made clear in the NT — nece.ssitated their removal, 
to ple.ad for delay on the OTound of a ‘Prince’s’ 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 

/* Burraf^e, op. cit. p. 65f. t lb. J Ib. p. 72. 

S In a MS of his recently found in the British Museum by 
Mr. Champlin Biirrag'e, and edited by him for the ^Jon^^rega- 
tional Historical Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. Flower, is dated Slst December 1688, and contains the 
passages quoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous *St. Paul’s 
Cross ’ sermon of the following February. 

H See the aforesaid MS, where he speaks of having been 
imprisoned 23 times. 

1 e.g. the breakdown of his Church experiment at Middel- 
burg, his bad state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him at home and by Burghley, etc. 

•• Bred well, e.g. , assumes this in his liasing of \he roundatums 
of Browmtm^ 1588. 

ft Cf. Questions 2-34 of his Booke which iheweth the life and 
manners of all true ChrixtianSf 1682. 

U Of., e.g., their Confession of Faith, 1696. 


the high welfare and honour thereof \yith outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcing of 
men.’ He is also to ‘ look to’ the Church so far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned : for it is of his ‘ charge ’ ‘ because it is 
in a commonwealth.’ But the Prince has no manner 
of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain, 
what Christ forbids. Nay, he has no right directly 
to ‘compel religion’ at all, i.c. ‘to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.’ If a true 
Church is already established, the Prince either 
is or is not a meniber of it. If he is, then — as God 
is no respecter of persons — he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and has no mind to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then tliose wlio are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him ; and even though he should 
opi)ose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true, is a riglit whicn the Prince dare not 
withhold, and a duty which the ‘faithful’ dare 
not decline. 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Reformation without tarying for anie, wliich he 
wrote and printed at Muldellmrg in 1582. Not 
without reason has it been called * tlie first plea 
in English for the Church’s independence of the 
State and essential autocracy. ]hit on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists ; f for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, viz. that he seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince — after the example of 
‘the good kings of Juda’— not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had 
received it, to keep them to it, and even to ‘put 
them to death’ if ‘then they fall away.’ How 
entirely subversive this might become of bis whole 
position— supposing him serious— Browne did not 
pause to reflect. 

(4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up with the Treatise, was 
a Catechism to wdiich the Treatise Avas meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title l)egan, ‘A booke 
which sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians . . and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some points it obviously 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, as expounded., 
e.g., by his contemporary Cartwright. The con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same ; its per- 
manent officers are the same — Pastor, Teaclier, 
Elders, Deacons, Widows — and also its description 
of their functions ; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘ discipline. ’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition J of a Church is much more 
strict — ‘ a companie or number of beleeyers which 
by a willing covenaunt made with their God as 
under the governement of God and Christ, and 
keepe his lawes in one holy communion.’ Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) in the 

* See, e.g.. Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation^ 
alism(New York, 1803), p. 12. 

t lb. tor the Anabaptist position ; see § 36 of the (Menn<^ite) 
Confession quoted by Walker (p. 6). The latter’s date is 100^ but 
it expresses their earliest views. See also pp. 16-17 for possible 
influence of Anabaptists on Browne. Dexter’s opinion seems 
nearest the truth *that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
influences, and that he was a disciple of no one’ {Congrega- 
tionalism as seen in its Literature^ p. 103). 

X The first words are — ‘ Christians are a companie. . . .' 
Browne did not believe that Christians could be such and live 
apart from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual privilege : ‘ Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to upholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the kin<^dome of 
Antichrist and Satan/ {b) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must first be 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘ guiftes and 
godlines.* * * § If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness* by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘ by obedience * as their ‘ guide 
and teacher.* But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘ consent of the people ’ * gathered by the elders or 
guides * must precede his appointment, {c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers, (d) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘ elders or forwardest,* 
to recognize its officers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘ with prayer and imposition of handes ’ — but as to 
the latter it ‘ is no essential pointe of their calling,* 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘turned into 
pomp or superstition.’ (e) In the fact that, while 
the nolding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches' may be expedient, it is voluntary. Their 
use is to enalne the stronger churclies to help the 
weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* 

(6) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
ana detailed application ; but, notwithstanding 
their vehement desire to repudiate t all connexion 
with Browne or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘ the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.* t Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence. § Only on one point of im- 

E ortance has there seemed room for doubt, and 
ere the difference between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enoiigli to warrant a 
description of the latter as ‘Barrowism.* This 
point 18 the eldership and its relation to the Church. 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or * seriously limit 
their action * or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘ a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy. || But against this 
view may be set Barrow ^ explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘ I never thought,* he says in one place, 

‘ that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, ... so that if these 

* Catechism, questions 66, 118-119, 66-68, 119, 61. 

t Cf., e.g,, Barrow and Greenwood’s outburst during the 
‘CMferenoea’ with London ministers (April 1690). The one 
sa^ : * We are no Brownists. We hold not our faith in respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed.* 
The other says : ‘ Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
Ohurch.' Tet it is probable that Greenwood at least had 
been influenced by Browne (see the writer’s Henry Barrow, 
p. IS), and both must have read his writings. 

I Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations, Introd. 

§ See end of article. 

li See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 81 f. 


officers or any of them transgress, the Church 
reserveth •power to every member freely (according 
to the quality of the offence and the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to cen- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending.^ 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 
published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee hir Majesties subjects falsely 
called Brownists doo hould towards God and yeild 
to hir Majestic,' It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1692, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher — joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
point in question may be taken as Barrow’s own. 
llut these say decidedly : 

‘That as every Christian Congregation hath powre and 
cominandement to elect and ordcine their own ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their oflice to have them in superaboundant love 
for their worke sake— to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the dignitie of the office they 
execute : so have they also powre and cominandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfe, doctrine or admin istratiou 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised ; yea, if the case so 
require and they remaync obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.’ t 

Johnson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly rresby- 
terian view of the eldership. J But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view — which he calls 
the Church’s ‘ ancient faith ’ — and ho had also the 
warm support of John Robinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Browne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be ‘ the office and duty of Princes and 
Rulers ... to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ll 
other than the true, Browne s language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But here also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
wright IT is not so very far short of Barrow’s 
position ; 

* If the commonwealth (as it ought) had long ago taken from 
the minibtry those tenths and popish livings, then Jericho being 
once destroyed mean the antichristian churches put down) 
had not so soon been built again. . . .’ 

Nor did he show himself (previous to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a thirtl point — his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. Barrow’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘will be 
saved’ to come forth with speed from this anti- 
christian estate ; upon all its ministers ‘ to give 
over and leave’ their unlawful offices; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 

* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p. 106) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to be one drawn from the ‘ silence ’ of what is called the 
liondon Confession of 1589: ‘A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Church.’ But the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of this document. It is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

t 5128, 24. 

X He defends it in his latest book, A Christian Plea . . . 
1617), pp. 300-16. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
see present writer's Henry Barrow, pp. 254 flf., 268 ff.). 

§ See his Justification of Separation . . . against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his ini^ctive . . . (1610), where, re the 6th error alleged 
by Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great thorough- 
ness. Johnson replied in his Answer touching the Division 
(1611), p. 27 ; and Robinson rejoined— at Ainsworth’s instant'e 
(see the latter’s Aiiimadveision to Mr, Clifton's Advertisement 
[1618), pp. lll-117)t 

I Henry Barrow, PlaGorm, 1690 (unpaged). 

^ An answer to Mr, Cartwright his letter . . ., p. 20. 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
worship. Browne’s was the same. It is, the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwright that you 
cannot coinmunioate with a false Church without 
partaking in its i)ollution ; and so neither the true 
Churcli as a whole nor any ‘ part ’ or ‘ member ’ of it 
ought to communicate.* rerhaps the utmost which 
can be conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual ‘hearing’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Confession,^ 

Brownism of the strictest type — that which 
puslied its dillerences J: from the Church of Eng- 
land to the forefront — found a temporary asylum 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden — under the leadership 
of John Robinson, who at lirst was as thorougli- 
going§ as Barrow or Ainsworth, but became with 
time increasingly tolerant — it learnt to lay the 
reater stress on constructive elements ; || and to 
evelop these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New England, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (15G3?-1624), who ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘ remnants ’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organized (on a 
semi-Separatist basis) IF what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ Brownism ’ did not die out. It liveil 
on as a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘ all and 
sundry* who, for whatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme view’s 


Litbraturb.— i. Browsers W ritings,'-‘K list of these so tar 
as known up to April 1906 is printed in Champlin Burragre, 
The Trtu Story of Robert Browne (1906), p. 74 f. The most 
important are those numbered : (3) A Booke which eheweth the 
l\fe and manners of all tme ChriatianSf Middelbur^, 1582 ; (4) 
A Treatise of Reformation without tarying for ani«, Middel- 
burg, 1582, reprinted by Congregational Historical Society, 
1903; (5) A Treatise upon the 2S of Matt,, Middelburg, 1582 or 
early in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles^ is 
given by Burrage, pp. 17-26) ; (8) A True and Short Declaration 
both of the gathering and joyning together of certains versons : 
and also of the lamentable breach and division which fell 
amongst them, Middelburg, ? 1, 1683 ? ; (18) An Answer to Mr, 
Cartwriahts Letter for joyning with the English Churches, 
1584-35 CO (MS printed and published at London, before Oct. 7. 
1586); (19) A Reproofs of certaine schismatical persons ana 
their doctrine touching the hearing and preaching of the Word 
of Ood {MB of 31 folio pages, 15881?], discovered by Burrage at 
the Lambeth Library in 1905 and since published [I^ndon, 1907] 
as the Retractation of Robert Browne, Father of Congrega- 
tionalism). The schismatical persons are taken to be Henry 
Barrow, John Greenwood, and their congregation. No doubt 
is expressed on this point — or any as to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to Mr, Flower, Dec. 31, 1588^9 (MS in the 
B.M., published at London [Memorial Hall], 1904, under the 
title A New Yearns Guift ; the printed copy contains a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

ii. BROWiyR’S Life, — All previous biographies are superseded 
by Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxford, 1906, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational historical Society—* Robert Browne’s Ancestors 
and Descendants ' (vol. li. No. 3) and ‘ New Facts Relating to 
Robert Browne* (vol. ii. No. 4) — both by F. Ivas Cater. 
Dexter’s study of Browne, however, in his Congregationalism 
of the last three hundred Years, as seen in its Literature (1879), 
pp. 61-128, 18 still valuable. 

111 . EARLY Brownist LITERATURE.— words of Robert 
Harrison (d. 1685?), Henry Barrow (1560-1693), John Green- 
wood (d. 1693), John Peury (1659-1693), Henry Ainsworth 
(1671-1622), Francis Johnson (1662-1618), John Robinson 
(1576?-1626), Henry Jacob (1663-1624), for which see Dexter, 
Congregationalism of the last three hundred Years (Bibliography, 
pp. 8-32), and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy’ in Transactions of Congregational Historical Society, 


originally suggested by the name ceitse to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far dow’ii tlie 17th century.tt 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the wliole, it may be said that 
Brownism has survived only on its nobler side ; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles w’hich give life ^d 
power to modern Congregationalism. 

See also art. Congregationalism. 

■* P. 70 Cf p. 52 : ‘ For the reading ministry is abominable 
wickedness,’ etc.., and in Treatise upon SS Matt, § ‘against 
Pansh Preacher.’ 

t And he would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
in his argument for the total destruction of ‘ church buildmgM ’ 
which called forth Hooker’s stately protest in Eccles. Polity, bk. 
v. ch. 3, pp. 12-17. 

t See The Points of Difference, under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80) 

§ The stages are indicated by (a) A Justification of Separa- 
tion, 1610, (b) Religious Communion Piihlic and Private, 
1614, (c) A Just and Necessary Apology, 1626, and (rf) A 
Treatise of the Lawfulness of Hearing Ministers in the Church 
of England — pnnted in 1634 but written some years before. 

II Cr. the curiously Erastian and studiously negative ‘Seven 
Articles’ prepared for submission to the Privy Oouncil in 1618 
and signed by Robinson and W'llliam Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 280-81 > 

^ See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1616, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Imlependents, i. 293 ff. 

** See A Necessitated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly {but unjustly) 
eaUed Brownists. Its date is May 1645, and its subscription 
runs : ‘ The meanest and unworthiest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city' [lA>ndon] 
(Manchester New College Library, Tract No. 56a). In the Lam- 
beth Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘Informa- 
tion for the Ignorant. . . . Cmtaining a few observations upon 
1 Cor. 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
hear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso- 
ever.’ To which is added (in a P S.) a ‘ Public challenge made 

by N.E. to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
New England and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 
tion.’ 

ft See More Work for the Dean (1681), by Thomas Wall, an 
answer to Stillingfleet’s History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
JWesent Separation from the Church of England, strongly defen- 
sive of Barrow, Greenwood, and Peury, whose cause is said to 
be still that of ‘ many thousand Protestants ’ in England. 


vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

iv. Modern Literature.— of Congregationalism, 
passim, particularly Dexter, op. cit. ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907 ; E. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, ISoV ; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
1895 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900 ; W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. Mackennal, 
Stor^ of the English Separatists, 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Congregationalism, 1901. 

Fred. J. Powicke. 

BRUNO.— I. Life.— Giordano Bruno was bom 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the moi>astery of the Dominican 
order there as novice. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1672 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576. Bruno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps, and in 1579 reached (Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pastor, and thus became formally a member of the 
rrotestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 
passed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
for two years he lectured on Aristotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he publisked 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
cerning which he had been interviewed bv the 
king, Henry ill.), and a curious comedy, II Can- 
delaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1683 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months* 
stay in Oxford, where hia reception was the re- 
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verse of cordial, he took up his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissifere, probably 
as a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
given on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Cena de U Ceneri (1584), De la Causa (1584), Dc 
VInJinito (1584), Spaccio de la Bcstia Trionfante 
(1684), and De gli Eroici furori (1685). At the 
same time he had already begun tlie Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissifere he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 

At this time he made an attempt at recon- 
ciliation witli the Church, his hope l^ing that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was w^elcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism—avoiding dan- 
gerous topics — and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 he was compelled 
once more * to take to the road.’ With varying 
fortunes he visited Prague, Helinstadt, Frankfort, 
Zurich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works : the 120 
Theses adv, Peripateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg^, the 
Oratio Consolatoria^ or Funeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helnistadt, and two mathematical writ- 
ings at Prague. Tlie Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum fand final 
statement of his philosophy, the De Mininio, De 
Monade, and the De Immhiso, were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, the De Im- 
a^innm Compositione, in 1591. In response to an in- 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wishetl to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 

He was again anxious to be reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write at peace as a layman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for ’protection. In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret know- 
ledge ho expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the court. Meantime, how- 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
re^ons Venice yielded, af^r considerable dispute 
ana under strong pressure ; and in February of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599 — a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carried on to December of that year; but the 
unfortunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosopny, 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 16<30, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Carapo dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno sudered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church. 

2. Works. — Apart from the comedy of II Can- 
dclaioy and one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com- 
mentaries and summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Knowledge ; (3) philo- 
so])hical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics^ the post- 
humous collections De Magia^ the Medicina Lul- 
liana^ and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the De Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Pampas Comhinatoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Pampas Triginta Statuarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leioniz also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Along 
with these works may be placed the De Umbris 
Idearum (1582), Cantus CircaeuSy Sigillus Sigil- 
lorum (1683), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to be added only the Summa Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum the first part having been 

previously published by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it ; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis; the Infinito places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion of the common man ; while the 
Eroici furori give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Dei intel- 
lect ualis, Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish ; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are ex- 
pressed in clear and aignilied, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno ( omes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
ism such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings ho teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). What is new in his teach- 
ing is his whole-souled adoption of tlie tlieory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he became dissatisfied with the prevailing 
philosophy of the Church, — Aristotelianism, — ana 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre- Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of the 
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Medieevals and first of the Moderns, were the 
chief inli lienees that determined Bruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull nedantry and vivacious origin- 
ality, of ignorant folly and supreme insight. 

(a) The physical universe, — The universe is in- 
finite, without bounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere; it is all centre or all 
circumference ; or again its centre is relative to 
the spectator ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which the universe revolves, but in 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the moon would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, as the centre of his 
world. Each sun, e«ach star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its fire and its waters ; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to the other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are the suns, including the fixed stars, 
and the earths or planets, including the comets. 
The latter revolve about the former, as the earth 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature ; all these worlds are alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change. 
Permeating the whole universe is the ether, which 
Bruno thought of as a formless fluid, a passive, 
yielding, yet unchangeable, medium through which 
light, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force. 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul ; all things have soul ; the ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies with the Soul of the 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the 
same, everything is implicitly or potentially the 
whole universe ; and what it is implicitly it strives 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus every 
element passes, in the course of its history, through 
every portion of the universe, and every composite 
being becomes, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself ; that is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same : nowhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or arc of a circle. There 
are three kinds of monads, i.e, of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno : ( 1 ) God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; ( 2 ) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, as has been 
said, through every type of body the universe con- 
tains. In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of progress ; the soul has it in its 
power to rise gradufidly to higher and higher types 
of being, until it approaches unity with God and 
is absorbed into the eternal life of the Divine 
being. 

{b) God and Nature, — Relatively to us God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the universe, its Creator and Source, He is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of the universe, which is Ills image or expres- 
sion, He is knowable by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in all and every part ; all 
things are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Pantlieism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at all ; 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expression of the Divine or world-soul ; it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite (sub specie aeternitatis, in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor greater ; 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant, 
a star than a man ; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cusa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity, the possible 
and tlie actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in spite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single being or 
individual thing (Op, Lat, i. 2 , p. 316). 

(c) Ethics and religion, — The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State ; it is social 
and practical — the security of the community, the 
prosperity and well-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it ; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis- 
covery therefore may be condemned because it 
conflicts with a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God does not need the worship of men. He 
cares nothing for what they say or think of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i,e, 
for their happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must be governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next ; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise. 
He must live by faith. But tlie wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know- 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con- 
ception as that with wdiich Spinoza concluded his 
Etliics — the amor Dei intellectualis. His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
always by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which the sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
sometimes saw, above it. 

3 . Influence. — Although his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever he went, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Lullian works formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general rather than special ; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were imitated. 
Traces of his teaching ma^ be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all in Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with both of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somev^at 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re discovered him in the first half of the 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made hy 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication ; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and phil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 

Litbraturb.— X. WoJiss: Opera Latina, 1879-1891, State 
edition, 8 vols., with Introduction, etc., Naples ; Opere Italiane, 
ed. Lagarde, 2 vols., Gottingen, 1888 ; Opere Italiane (philo- 
sophical works onl^, ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8. 
a. Philosophy : F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di O, B, esvoete e 
eonfrontate con le italiane. Florence, 1889, also Le Owre Inedite 
di 0, B., Naples, 1891. and * Le Fonti piu recent! della FUosofla 
del Bruno* dev Lincei, Rendic. ser., v. i.). Manv other 

references will be found in these and in the following. 
3. Oeheral Works oh Bruno : Christian Bartholmess, Jor- 
Mno Bruno, 2 vols., Paris, 1846-7 ; Domenico Berti, Giordano 
Bruno da Nola^ (with documents), 1889; H. Brunnhofer, 
O, B*8 Weltanschauung und Verhangniss, Leipzig. 1882; I. 
Frith, lA/e of Giordano Bruno, London, 1887 ; A. Riehl, (rtor- 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900; J. L. M ‘Intyre, Giordano Bruno, 
London, 1903 ; G. Gentile, Qwrdano Bruno nella Storia della 
OuUura, Milan, 1907. 

J. L. M‘Intyre. 

BRYAN ITES.— See Methodism. 

BUDDHA, LIFE OF THE. -Gautama, the 
Buddha (Pali Gotama), the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all probability 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was bom in or about the year 560 B.C., in 
the Lumbini Grove, near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu, the mins of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense tarai region of 
south Nepal, a few miles north of the Basti Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 
mined by the discovery, in the year 1895, of a 
pillar erected there by the Buddhist Emperor 
A6oka(g.'y.) during a pilgrimage which he under- 
took for the purpose of visiting and worshipping 
at the chief sites made sacred by the presence and 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route which he followed led him from his 
capital city of Pa^liputra (Patna [o-v.]) to the 
Lumbini Grove and Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya, 
Samath, near Benares, Sravasti, Ku^anagara, and 
other sacred sites, the exact position of some of 
which is still uncertain ; and at each place he 
appears to liave set up a pillar or built a stupa 
commemorative of his visit and of the incident in 
the Buddha’s life of which it had been the scene. 
The inscription on the Lumbini Grove pillar is 
perfect, and the letters as clear and legible as on 
the day they were inscribed ; of a few words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain : 

‘The king Devanampiya • Piyadassl, when he was twenty- 
years-anointed, did [this place] the honour of coming [here] in 
person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya saint, he 
caused a stone surrounding and screening wall to be made, and 
a stone pillar to be set up. Because the Blessed One was bom 
here, he made the village Lummini free of rent and entitled to 
the [king*8] eighth share [qf the grain]/ • 

The name Gautama, by which the future Bud- 
dha was known, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotama, the ancient T§i, or seer, to whom are 
ascribed some of the hymns of the Rigveda. He 
becomes huddha, or the Buddha, the ‘ enlightened ’ 
or ‘wise,’ only after his attainment oi perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-t^ee. Other titles given to 
him are tiakvamuni, ‘ the sage of the Sakyas ’ ; 
Siddhartha, 'he who has accomplished his aim and 
TcUhdgata, ‘ he who has arrived at the truth.’ His 
father was named Suddhodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a S&kya clan, who ruled from Kapila- 
vastu over a small kingdom in the N.E. partot the 

* The translation is that of J. F. Fleet in JRAS, 1908, p. 486 ; 
ct. p. 828, and id. 1909, p. 76011. ; V. A. Smith, in I A xxxiv. 
[1906], p. 4, gives a rendering that differs only in details. For a 
fiBOtimile and transcription see G. BUhler, Epigr. Ind. v. ; 
y. ^ Smith, Atoka (1901X p. 146, etc. Earlier articles and 
disoilBsions vrill be found in JBAS, 1897, et al., and in the 
references in V. A. Smith, op. eiL Not far from the Lumbini 
(Rummindei) pillar there was found, near the village of Nig- 
Uva, a second pillar of A^oka, with an Imperfect inscription 
recording his visit to the etupa of Kop&gamana (Skr. KanaJea- 
muni)* one of the four Buddhas of the present age (Kakusandha, 
Kop&gamana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself ; Warren, Bud* 
dhum in Translations, p. 82 et a/. ; V. A. Smith, op, eU, 145> 
Other pillar-inscriptions are known ; see art. ABOKa. 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
southern Nepal ; and his mother, May ft or Mahft- 
mftya, is said to have conceived him after a dream 
in which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Mftya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastrirnka 
heaven of Indra, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 

In the Jdtaha (^v.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
is narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by him in 
patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the world in 
this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the 
way before him with celestial portents and signs. 

‘ Earthauakes and miracles of healing took place ; 
flowers oloomed and gentle rains fell, although out 
of season ; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
scents filled the air, and the very water of the 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
refreshing.’ Before his birth also the prophecy 
was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
either a Universal Monarch {chakravartin), or, 
abandoning house and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in the Tu^ta heaven, before consenting to 
undertake the office, makes the ‘ five great obser- 
vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to be bom, the right continent, t the appro- 
riate district, t the moper time, and the pre- 
estined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 
conceived in the womb of Queen Mahamftyft, and 
she is delivered of a son in the Lumbini Grove, 
under the shade of a Sal-tree, a branch of which 
bends do\vn to her, that she may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of the child bore at birth the 
thirty- two auspicious marks (mahdvyahjana) which 
indicated his future greatness, besides secondary 
marks (anuv^ahjana) in large numbers. The chief 
of the divinities, including Indra, were in attend- 
ance, and the boy was received by four Brahma 
angels. Immediately also he uttered the ‘ shout of 
victory,’! taking seven steps forward, and finding 
in none of the ten directions a being equal to 
himself. At the same moment his future wife 
was born, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhahood. 

In many of the legends the young Gautama 
performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that he >vould 
retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain his afiections, and prevent him from under- 
taking a vow of solitariness and poverty. In 
particular, he endeavoured to keep from him the 
‘four signs,’ the sight of whicn, it had been 
announced, would move him to enter upon the 
ascetic life. 

' Then said the king, “ What ahaU my son see to make him 
retire from the world r*' 

“The four siRns." 

“ What four ? ’* 


*RockhiU, Life of the Buddha, p. 80 f.; Warren, op. eit., 
p. 42 ff. The story of the virginity of M&yS, the mother of the 
Buddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to Christian sources. AccordiDs to L. de la Vall4e 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahdvastu (g.o.)but 
not elsewhere (cf. above, j>. 741'» and note f). 

t ‘ In three of the continents the Buddhas are never born ; 
only in Uie continent of India are they bom.* 
i Madyadeia, the Middle Ck>untry. 

4 In two of his previous existences the Buddha is said to have 
spoken at birth — the Mahosadha and Vessantara existences 
(see Jdtaka, L 68, quoted in Warren, p. 47). The ten directions 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points. 
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**A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk.” 

** From this time forth,” said the king, “let no such persons 
be allowed to cjome near ray son. It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is my son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great 
continents and the two thousand attenaant isles, and walking 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference ” And w'hen he had so spoken he placed 
guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
four directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son.* * 

On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress ; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to forsake his liome 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and ‘to obtain the liighest immortality.’ 
His resolution is strengtliened by the appearance 
of the attendant women of tlie palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ; + 
and he pays a final visit to his wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and bid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail to turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘ Great Renunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 
anied his departure, in the same manner as when 
e had been born. The gods tliemselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest the city and its 
warders should be aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiselessly to him of their own accord.}: 
And Mara, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed liis horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permis.sion, which wa.s refused, to remain 
with him;§ and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally ana for 
ever renounced the world. The prince Imnself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagriha (Ringir), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and obtained from him a promise that, after 
aiiiing enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
om and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge. Thence he made his way to Uruvela (Skr. 
Urahdva, the great or wide - spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gaya, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
his austerities to such a length that his body 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace ; finally, he fell down senseless and was 
believed to be dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle ’ continued, at the close of which, becom- 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years are said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ His com- 
panions, however, the five ascetics, now deserted 
liim, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlc'^sness to liis principles, and departed to the 
Deer-Park at Benares. 

There followed the assaults of Mara, who with 
liis hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 
* Jdtaka, i. 66, in Warren, p. 63. The story of the four signs 
ronurs in all the narratives of the Buddha’s early years (cf. e.g, 
Bufldha- Chari ta^ bk. in.). It would seem to be one of the best- 
attested of the early traditions, as it is most characteristic. 

t Cf. the description of Ilanuman's visit by night to the palace 
of R&vaua in Ceylon, finding his wives asleep (RdmAya'^f v. 
10) ; and the similar story of the noble Yasa {Mahdvagga i. 7). 

X Buddha-Chantat v. SOff., etc. 

9 According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 
grief on the spot, and was re-bom as a god in the trayoitrUMa 
heaven. 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from his purpose. 
Seated under tlie Bo - tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Hero he resolved to remain -- ‘ Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom.’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
Mara was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, ‘ the en- 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open — omniscient. 

* A legend relates that in the flrsb night-watch he gained a 
knowledge of all his previous existences ; in the second, of all 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causee and 
eflfects ; and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’ * 

During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvelil, named Sujatfl, and neither 
to have moved from his place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
been merely a Bodhisattva {q-v,), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood but not yet perfectly enlightened. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus believed himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
his business henceforth to preach, see art HInayana. ‘ All 
existence involves suffering ; suffering is caused by desire, 
especially the desire for continuance of existence ; the suppres- 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering ; 
this deliverance can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path.* These are the dryasatydniy or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are dtdikha^ ‘pain*; samudaya, ‘cause*; 
nirodha, ‘ suppression *; mdr^/a, ^way* or ‘path.* The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the S&hkhya philosophy 
{Mahdvagga^ i. vi. 19; SBE xiii. 95 f., etc. ; see also R, Garbe, 
Sdiikhya xnid Voga^ Strassburg, 1896, p. 18, and art. Sankiiya). 

With regard to the events immediately succeed- 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent That 
which is perhaps the best attested, and most 
generally finds expression in Buddhist art, repre- 
sents him as spending in succession seven clays 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, ‘enjoying tlie 
bliss of emancipation’ ; the same period under the 
‘Goat-herd’s Banyan ^(ajapala), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brah- 
man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 
claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self-restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness.’ A third 
week was spent under the Muchalinda-txQQy from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the wind and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
period of equal duration was spent under the 
Rdjftyatana - tree, whence he returned to the 
Banycan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations offered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl (or four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 

g lobe.t The merchants declared their faith in the 
luddliaand his Law,}: and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their rec^uest was granted, and they 
thus oecame the earliest lay -disciples in Buddhism. 
After his return the Buddha is represented as 
* Monier-Williams, Buddhism^ p. 84 ; of. Warren, p. 82. 
f Makavagga, i. 2-4 ; cf. Warren, p. 88 ff. 
t Employing the * two-refuge* formula, beoause the saihgha, 
the order of monks, was not yet instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of conimuni- 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived, firahma appeared to him, and 
with reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; but a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the live ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should be the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Isipatana, at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 
‘setting in motion the wheel of the Law,’* and 
founding ‘the highest kingdom of truth.’ The 
hhikqus accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order (miiglui) of monks. 

The number of the disciples lapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine (dharma), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renowned were Sariputta 
and Moggallana (Maiidgnlydyana)^ meml>ers of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Raja- 
gfiha, who received the truth from the lips of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original disciples ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

* Of laws or principles that orig^inate from a cause, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath «i)okeri. t 

The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘ whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.’ J They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order hy the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions lill a 
lar^e place in the early chronicles, were IJpali, who 
recited the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death; Kasyapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Kai^yapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda [g.v . ), his cousin 
and favourite attendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. Monasticism [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty-five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preaching the 
doctrine to all who wouhi listen. The details of 
his joumeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 

* Dharmachakrapravartana (Pali Dhammachakkappavat- 
taiia) ; nee SUM xili. 94 fT., and the references there given ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism^ p. 28. The wheel ia a continually recurring 
symbol in Buddhist art ; the original intention probably was to 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progrftsion. The sermon itself, as riven in the texts, is a 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic self- 
mortification, and urging the pursuit of the * Middle Path* 
which leads to insight, supreme wisdom, and nirvana. 

t Ye dharmd hetu-praohavd hetum temm T'athdijataly hy 
avadat te^dficha yo nirodha evath-vddi Mah(Uramanal^—th9 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Cf. SBB xiii. 144 ff. ; 
Kern, p. 26; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

I Mahdv. i. 28 ; of. warren, p. 87 ff. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadha,* and 
especially the country around R&jagriha and 
Sravasti ; t hut are traditionally said to have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Pan jab. During the whole of this period he 
appears to have had no settled dwelling-place, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were the Jetavana 
park and monastery at oravasti — the gift of 
Sudatta or Anathapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the king’s son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihdra for the monks ; whence 
the whole estate was known as Jetavana, the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season ( Vassa [g.v.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; but partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains placed in 
the way of much movement. J The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is represented as being jealous of his iutluence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass nis death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to Kapilavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministry, but had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha \vas frustrated, and he himself, for making 
a false profession of faith, fell down into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world-cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinu'vdna,§ 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, as 
related by the Southern School of Buddhism, is contained in the 
Mahd-Parinibbdna S\Uta of the Digha-}* ikdya^ the ‘Book of 
the Great Decease,* translated by T. W. Uh>8 Davids in SBE, 
vol. xi. ; Warren, pp. 95-110. See art. Literature (Buddhist). 
The narrative from Tibetan sources is given by W. W. llockhill, 
Life of the Diuldha, pp. 132-147. The date of his death has been 
discussed at great length, and by many scholars. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 644 or 548 B.c. ; but it seems certain that this 
is too early. More than fifty >ear8 ago. Sir A. Cunningham 
{Bhilsa TopeSy London, 1854), from a full consideration of ml the 
available data, gave his decision for the year 477 B.c. Prof. Max 
Muller arrived at the same conclusion {SBE x.2 p. xliii ff. * His- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature 2, pp. 202 ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Buhler. Others, as Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time of his death down to a considerably later period, e. 870 B.c. 
The most recent essay in favour of a >et earlier date is by the 
Indian scholar P. O. Mukherji, who argues for the earlv'part of 
the Cth century (see review in J RASy 1900, p. 668 ff.). There can 
be little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham’s date is very near to the 
truth. Dr. Heet re-examines the whole question with great care 
in J HAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 B.C. Cf. also M. de Zilva Wickre- 
masinghe in Epigr, Zeylcmica, i. 142 n. 7, 166 f. 

Accompanied by Ananda, the Buddha then came 

* Beal, Siyukiy ii. 82 ff ; cf art Maoadiiv 

t begnje, Fd-Hieiiy p. 55 ff. ; Beal, op. cit. ii. 1 ff. The site of 
Sr&vasti was identified by Cunningham with Sahet Mahet,inthe 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JRASy 1908, pp. 
971 ff., 1098 f., 1909, p. 1061 ff. ; IGI, 8.V.). There is a description 
of Sr&vasti from Sinhalese sources in W. Geiger, Liter, u. Spraehe 
d. SinghalfseUy Straasburg, 1901, p. 14 f. 

I Vassa was also olvsen ed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. 

§ Pall parinibbdnay see art. NirvI^a ; mredtui is a state 
attainable and attained during life, and was enjoyed by Uie 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; partnirvdna is 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame. 
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to the ^(lla-tTQG grove Upavartarui at Ku^anagara,* 
in tlie country of the Mallas. There, bv his direc- 
tion, a couch was spread between two » 5 rtZa-trees, 
with its head to the north, on which he lay down 
‘ on the riglit side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
scious. ’t The trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their flowers on him as he lay. His last 
liours were spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda and the assembled monks. Subhadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus becoming ‘ the last disciple made by 
the Blessed One himself.* Finally, he invited his 
disciples to state any doubt or aifficulty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it ; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he >vas gone. Three times 
the question was repeated : 

* “ It may be, brethren, that some brother has a doubt or per- 
plexity respecting either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thought, Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions." 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

“It may be, brethren, that it is out of respect to the Teacher 
that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak to his fnend." 
And when he ha<i thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spake to the Blessed One : 

“ How wonderful a thing it is. Rev erend Sir, and how marvel- 
lous 1 Verily, I believe that in this whole assembly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting Uie Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of^conduct." 

“ With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of know- 
ledge that In this whole assembly of the brethren there is not 
one brother who has any doubt or perplexity respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
course of conduct. For of all these five hundred brethren, 
AJian<la, even the most backward has become converted, and is 
DO longer liable to be born in a state of suffering, but is assured 
of final salvation." 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren : 

“And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
stituents of being are transitory ; work out > oui salvation witii 
diligence " 

This w'as the last wor<i of the Tathagata, * 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered the first trance (dhf/dna ) ; 
and rising from the first trance, be entered the second trance ; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance ; 
and rising from the third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm of the 
infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
space, he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness ; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciousness, be entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing- 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
sensation.* X 

The same process is then repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance is again reached. Thence he passes successively to 
the second, thira, and fourth. And at the close it is said : 

* And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into Nirvftga.* 

In the Mahayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies (kdya) of the Tathagata is 
taught — the dhannakaya^ or body of the Law, 
sambhoaakdya^ or body of perfect bliss, nirmdna- 
kdya^ tne illusoiy or apparitional body. The first 
is said to be discerniDlo in the whole air of the 
TathAgata, tlie second in the whole air of a Bodhi- 
sattva, the third in the air of different pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to oe that of 

* The scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainly 
dentified; according to Fa-Hien, chs. xxiii., xxlv., it lay 25 
/o/anos east of Kapilavastu (cf. Beal, Siyuki, ii. 31 flf.). Hir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Kasli, about 
40 miles east of Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces, where 
there are extensive Buddhist ruins ; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. See V. A. Smith in JRAS^ 1902, p. 180 fl. ; J. F. Fleet, ib. 
1JK)6, p. 907 and note; J. H. Marshall, id. 1907, p. 993 ff., with plate 
showing excavations at the g^reat monastery ; 70/, s.v. * Kasia.* 

t The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, e.g. 
in A. Oriinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 1901, jp. 119 ff. 

t Mahd-Parinibbnna Sutta, vl 1. 6-11 ; SbS xi. 112 ff. ; 
Warren, p. 108 f. ; Kern, p. 44 f. 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution, 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 

A curious tradition, the origin of which it is not 
easy to trace, represents the death of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in ‘ dried boar’s flesh,* t 
at a feast which Chunda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Recognizing 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should sufler iniury, 
and gave orders that what was left over should be 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles ; a ‘ boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ boar’s flesh * or ‘ pork.’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suffered after the meal. If this were 
really the case, his great age would itself be a suffi- 
cient explanation. It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan books no reference is made to the 
pork, although the last feast in the Buddha’s 
honour is described as in the Pali narratives. f 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
KuSanagara. The Mallas of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space or six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised ot sweet- 
scented woods. The Malla chiefs, however, were 
unable to set fire to tlie pile ; and it was explained 
to them that tlie final ceremony of cremation must 
await the arrival of Ka^yapa, who with five 
hundred brethren was at that moment approach- 
ing Kusanagara. When Kasyapa reacned the 
shrine, he saluted wdth reverence the Buddha’s 
corpse, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to burn ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
w^ere claimed by the Mallas of Kusanagara (Kusi* 
nara), on the ground that the Buddlia had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the remonstrances of a Brahman, Drona 
(Dona) byname, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics. An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (1) AjAta- 
satru, king of Magadha ; (2) the Lichchhavis of 
Vai6ali ; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu ; (4) the 
Bulis of Allakappa ; (6) the KoJiyas of liAmagrAma ; 
(6) a Brahman of Vetliadipa,§ whose name is not 
recorded; (7) the Mallas of PAvA; (8) the Mallas 
of Kusanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
(kumbha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self ; and to the Mauryas (Moriyas) of Pipphalivana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted the 

* See Rockhill, fjife of the Buddha, p. 200 ff. ; L. diJla V. 
Poussin In JHAS, 1900, p. 948 ff., and art. Adibuddiia in vol. 1. 
p. 97 ff. 

t Sukara (^ukara) maddava, Parinibb. S. Iv. 16 ft., SBE 
XI. 71 ff. J. F. Fleet {JRAS, 1906, pp. 668, 881 f.) suKKesU * the 
succulent parts, tit-bits, of a young wild boar’ {inaddava, Skr. 
mardava, ^ softness,’ ‘ delicacy ’ [mfdu]). 

t Rockhill, p. 183 f. 

} Probably represented, according to Dr. Vogel, by the ruins 
at Kasia ; see JRAS, 1907, p. 998 ff. 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altogether 
ten portions, and over each a cairn (stupa) was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re- 
mained for many years centres of pilgrima^je, and 
were visited not only by Buddhists of India, but 
by pilgrims from distant lands.* * * § In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Aioka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distnbution of the relics among 
84,000 sttlpas, which he built. One of the original 
stupas, however, that at Rftmagrama (5), ho was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
(ndgas) that watched over the cairn. 

At Piprawa (Piprahava, Piprahwa), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of wnich bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read wets understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha himself ; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stupa which had now been 
re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently ; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sakyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wYiolly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring kine of Kosala.f In either case the 
inscription woulu seem to carry with it the 
identification of Piprawa with Kapilavastu, the 
capital of the Sakyas. 

The discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stupa built near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,}: which they 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himselr, 
when travelling, in the country, is said to have 
prophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
hundred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stupa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of my 
bones and liesli.’§ Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Iliuen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the almsbowl (pdtra) of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archceological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely described by the Chinese 
travellers.’ II In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 

* Parinxbbdna Sutta, vi. 51-62. 

t JRAS, 1906, p. 150. Dr Fleet reads the text, and translates 
as follows : StxkiU-bhatinarhaa'bhagix^ikanaih sa-puta-dalanam 
iyarh scUila-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanam^ *Of the 
brethren of the Well-famed One, together with (their) little 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (is) a 
deposit of relics ; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
BleAed One.’ Earlier interpretations understood the reference 
to be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up bv his 
Sakya brethren. See Fleet’s article, foo. cit., in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of the original 
discoveries, ib. 1898, p. 574, etc. ; Mukherji, Antiquities tn the 
Nepalese Tarai^ 1897 ; cf. Fleet in JRAS^ 1906, p. 679 ff. ; and 
on the identifleation of Kapilavastu, W. Vost, ib. 1906, p. 568 ff. 

I Lerae, Fa-Hien, ch. xii. ; Beal, Siyuki, i. 97 ff. 

§ Beal, I.C., p. 99. 

I Times, 17tn Aug. 1909 ; see JRAS, 1909, p. 1056 ff. 


Among the prophecies uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Andgata-Vaviia (‘Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pftli 
Metteyya), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances ’ : 
of the attainments, when his disciples will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost ; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall be forgotten ; of the 
symbols, the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But as time goes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then . . . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single human being will be found 
at that place ; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds Mill come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, saying, 
“ From henceforth we shall be in darkness.” Then 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and bum up 
. , . without remainder.’ * 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at BAR- 
LAAM, it has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate article under the title Josaphat.] 

LirRRATURB.— Buddha-Charita cj Aivaghoshay ed. by 
E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893, tr. SBE^ vol. xlix., Oxford, 1894 ; 
Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king^ a Life of Buddha by A4vaghosha, tr. 
from Sanskrit into Chuiese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal, SBE^ vol. xix., Oxford, 
1883 ; Buddhist SiUtas, Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta^ tr. from 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xi., Oxford, 1887 ; Vinaya 
TextSt Mahdvagga and Chullavagga, tr. fiom the P&ll by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, SBE, vols. xiii , xvii., xx., 
Oxford, 1881-1885 ; J at aka, or Stories of the Buddha* s Former 
Births, tr. from the Pali by vanous hands, 6 vols., Cambridge, 
1895-1907 ; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism, new ed., 
London, 1880, and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, new 
ed. 1881 ; E. Senart, La Ldgende de Buddha*^, Pans, 1882; 
P, Bigandet, Life or Legend of Gaudama, (he Buddha of the 
Burmese 3, London, 1880 ; W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha 
and the Early History of his Order, derived from Tibetan Works, 
London, 1884 ; Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Buddhism, Lon- 
don, 1889 ; E. Windisch, Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1896 ; 
H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., 
1896, ch. i. ; H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strass- 
burg, 1896, pp. 12-46 ; E. Hardy, Buddha, Leipzig, 1903 ; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leoen, seine Lehre, und seine 
Gemeinde^, Berlin, 1903 [Eng. tr., Buddha : his Life, his Doc- 
trine, his Order, London, 1882] ; H. Baynes, Way of the Buddha, 
London, 1906 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, New York, 1007 ; 
Travels of Fd-Hien, tr. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886; Siyuki, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. by S. Beal, 2 vols., 
London, 1906. A. S. GEDEN. 

BUDDHAGHOSA.— This was the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order. It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who nourished early in the 5th century a.d. 

I, Life. — The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhagho^a the Great are as follow.s. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been published. The few details 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dnanimakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Tumour’s Mahdvamka, p. 250 tf.) 
of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, in thirty- 
three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha- 
ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
this account was drawn ; but it probably gives 
* Warren, pp. 482-485. 
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the tradition aa preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradhapura (q,v,) in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
gho$a, written in Pali, in the middle of the 16th 
cent., by a Burmese bhik^u named Maha Man- 
gala. It is of a legendary and edifying character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddhaghos-uppatii (‘Advent of Buddhagho§a ’) ; 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources will best be stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the D’lgha (ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhaghosa says that he compiled it in accortl- 
ance witn the opinions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his 
Visuddhi Magga (‘Path of Purity*), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com- 
mentary. Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which he relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali. In his commentary on the Vinaya (quoted 
JBAS, 1871, p. 295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They are the Great Com- 
mentary, the Raft Commentary (i.e. written on a 
raft), and the Kurundi Commentary (i.c. the one 
written at Kurunda Vein). In his commentary 
on the Parivdra, Buddhaghosa states {teste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mitta. In his Attha-sdlinl (ed. Muller), Buddha- 
gho^ also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese ; refers 
frequently to his own Vxsuddhi Magga^ and twice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinaya ; and 
mentions otherwise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petakopadesa,* 

These meagre but important details show con- 
clusively that Buddhagho^ worked at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the tw o books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of dat« explains 
how this w^as sunposed to have occurred. tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maha-Nama 
(who ascended the throne A.D. 413), there was a 
young Brahman born in India w ho wandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. In consequence of a discussion that took 
place between him and Revata, a Buddhist hhihsu, 
he became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might learn more about it. 
It was not long before he l>ecame converted, and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jndnodaya (‘ Uprising of 
Knowledge*); and also an essay entitled Attha- 
sdlinl (‘Full of Meaning*), on the Abhidhainma 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dh/imma-sanganu On Revata observing that he 
contemplated a larger work, he urged him to go to 
Anuradhapura, where there w ere better materials 
and greater opportunities for study, and make him- 
self acquainted there with the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, with a view to re-casting them in Pali. 
Bnddbagho^ agreed to this, went to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sahghapali, and 
when he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permission to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so famous under the title of Visuddhi 
M^ga. This proved, with the assist-ance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request was granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘ he transfiited the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.* 

*8«e th« reference* g^ren in Mr*. Bhy* Davids* BuddhUi 
Pilfehology, pp. xx-xxv. 


We need not take every word of this edifying 
story au pied de la let ire. We know, for instance, 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, though 
a vei‘y important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars, 
some of whose names we know, while some are 
not yet known, reproduced other parts of it. The' 
w ork was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies (devata) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story bears the 
impress of probability. 

The Buddhaghos-uppatti takes over this story, 
telling it with many flowers of speech and at greater 
length It adds a few details not found in Dham- 
makitti*s couplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Buddhaghosa’s father and mother as Kesi and 
Kesini, ana the name of the village they dwelt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities locate it at Gaya 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhavaima 
(JPTSy 1896, p. 66) adds that Kesi was the 
family chaplain (purohita) of King Sangama. The 
Saddhaimna Sahgaha (JPTS, 1890, p. 55) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhaghosa worked at his 
translations in the Padhanagnara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account with the simple 
statement that Buddhaghosa, when his task was 
accomplished, returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
lie went to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
between our Buddhaghosa and another bhik^u of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
gho^a the Less), who went from Ceylon to Burma 
towards the end of the 15th cent. (Forchhammer, 
p. 65). 

2 . Works.— The extant books WTitten by 
Buddhaghosa would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
probably the Visuddhi Maggay a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three booKs ; on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
spectively. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work {JPTS, 1891); and a com- 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great NikdyaSy on the Ahhidhamma, 
and on the vinayay would each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority, the Saddhamma 
Sahgaha (JPTSy 1890, p. 56), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six works. Another late 
authority, the Gandha-vaviia {JPTS, 1896, p. 59), 
in giving a complete list of Buddhagho^a*s works, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Pdti- 
mokkha, Dhammapada, Jdtaka, Khuddaka Pdiha, 
and Apadana, adding on p. 68 the Sutta Nipdta. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-sdlini, which we now 
know, from the edition published by the Pali Text 
Society, to have been written by him, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhamnmpada and 
the Jdtakas. Now we have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these works. In 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under which, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, he undertook and carried out the 
work. In neither case is any reference madf. to 
Buddhaghosa. In both style and matter each of 
these books differs from the other, and from 
such portions of the works of Buddhaghosa a.s 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases of 
Nagariuna and oahkara, works not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. The 
tradition of Buddbagho^’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
b6tck earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhagdio§a*s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals ; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Finaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg (Vinaya^ vol. hi.). Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out of 
three, of the Sumahqala Vildsiniy his commentary 
on the Dlgha. And one complete work by him, 
the Attha-salinl above referrea to, has been edited 
by E. Muller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Vimddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
thereiore not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhagho^a, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries ; and the 
Pali Text Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 

3. General conclusions.— Buddhaghosa’s greatest 
value to the modern historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. In his * Path 
of Purity * he gives, witli admirable judgment as to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries — those on each of the four 
Nikdyas, containing the Doctrine ; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law ; and on the Abhi- 
dhamnuif containing the advanced Psychology — 
he ailheres to one simple plan. He liist gives a 
general introduction— dealing mainly with literary 
history — to tlie work itself. To each of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas, he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin- 
ally spolcen, and on the places and the persons 
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Egyptian.— See Animals, Egyptian Religion. 

Greek and Roman. — See Animals, Tauro- 
BOLIUM. 

BULL (Semitic). — ^The wild bull (Assyr. rimu^ 
Heb. r^im) was found Mesopotamia, whencje it 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned ox 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia 
before the rise of Bab. civilization. Further south, in 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep f^ok the place of 
oxen. This fact is important in view of the general 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls guarded the ap- 
proi^h to a temple, house, or garden. They were 
oelieved to protect the building from the entrance 
of evil spirits, and were often represented with 
wings, to which, ill the Assyrian period, a human 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone 
or metal, called lammsi (from the Sumerian lamnm)^ 
were placed on either side of the entrance. At 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Suita every word or phrase he considers doubt- 
ful or deserving of notice from a philological, exe- 

f etical, philosophical, or religious point of view, 
lis philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him ; and these notes, 
together with his numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before aim, and are of great 
service for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhaghosa is entirely 
guiltless. To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
parable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
least intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in supra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of tlie literary 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon ; but the literary skill 
with W'hich he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 

Literature.— Anyiasdhm, ed. E. Muller {PTS^ 1897), Smnafi- 
gala ViLdisini^ eil. Rhys Davids and Carpenter {PTS, 1888); 
MahdvaMa^ cd. O. Tumour (Colombo, 1837); BxvddhaghoR- 
uppatti (ed. J. Gray, London, 189^0 ; Digha, ed. Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter (/‘jT.S?, 1809, 1903); E. Forchhammer, 

Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1885) ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, * Buddhist 
p8ychology’(Ril6; 3900). T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

BUDDHISM. — The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article Buddha ; its eaily develop- 
ments will be described in two articles, one on 
the HInayana, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 
treated under the name of the countrjy. See 
Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, 
Tibet. See also Sects (Buddhist). 

BULGARIANS.— See Bogomils. 


LL. 

Hindu.— See Animals, Vedic Rkugion, 

Semitic (A. H. Sayce), p. 887. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 889. 

times they were represented on the gates or walls 
as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
included them among the sidi (Heb. sfiedtin), or 
‘spirits,* partly beneficent, partly evil, with which 
the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
they had the specific name of alad, Ashurbanipal, 
in describing iiis destruction of Susa, states tliat 
he ‘broke in pieces the sedi (written alad), the 
colossal bulls (lamassi) which guarded the temple,* 
and ‘ removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
the gates* ; and in the legend of Chedorlaomer (?) 
we read that, when Bel determined to bring evil 
upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its Mu,' or guardian- 
bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
bulls were also known as kirubi, and corresponded 
wdth the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden, protecting ‘the way of tho 
tree of life * (Gn 3^^). In a list of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘ the two divine bulls ’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given (WAIiL 66, 59-60). 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic (ih, 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bull* who is ‘the off- 
spring of Zu,* the storm-god, describes it as ‘ the 
great bull, the supreme bull which treads the holy 
pasturage . . . planting the com and making the 
field luxuriant.’ ‘ Between his ears,’ it is added, 
‘ is the mouth of the deep,* or ‘ sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘ sea ’ of Solomon’s temple which ‘ stood upon 
twelve oxen ’(IK 7“). 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘hero’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 
protected the gate was supposed to have a bull- 
like form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23“ 24® etc.), and 
it is possible that the ahhtr of the OT should be 
rendered ‘ bull’ rather than ‘ mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgainesh, Ann, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered by Gilgamesh to his daughter Ishtar, and 
to punish the hero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
aM (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in conseguence of which, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was afflicted with disease, 
while his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gud-ana, ‘ the bull of heaven * — a name which 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided with the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between aM, ‘the bull’ 
and aM (Sumer, aid), ‘a storm-demon ’ (Assyr,-bab, 
My then und Epen, 19(X), p. 452). The suggestion 
is supported by the fact tnat the bull is calTed the 
son of the storm-god (see above), and that » was 
a symbol of Hadad-Rimmon, the god of the air 
and the thunderbolt. Hadad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as Amurrd, ‘ the Amorite 
god,’ and it is therefore possible that his associa- 
tion with the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the Cilician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. When the worship of the god 
under the name of Juppiter Dolichenus (‘ Juppiter 
of Dolichfi ’) was transplanted to Rome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured standing 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis (Membij), the successor of Carchemish, he 
was throned upon bulls as his consort was upon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinierli he also stands upon a bull, and the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of Maltaiya (Place, 
PI. 46) to the N. W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
u^n Babv Ionian seal-cylinders of the age of 
yammurabi. 

Further south the association of the bull with 
the supreme Baal can also be traced. Europa was 
carried from Phoenicia by Zeus, i.e, Baal, under 
the form of a bull ; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘Asterius,’ pointing to a belief in a con- 
nexion between the bull and the Phoenician 


Aahtoreth. Bulls of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Rhodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phoenician influence; and 
Silius Italicus (Punica, iii. 104 ff.) refers to the 
‘cornigera frons’ of Milichus or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Kamaim seems to imply the 
existence of a cow- headed Ashtoreth ; ana a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a symbol 
of Ishtar. A cow-goddess naturally presupposes a 
bull-god. On a Nabataean monument a bull repre- 
sents a god whom Sachau identifies with Ka^iu or 
Kasios (P5RA, 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘calf,’ or more 
correctly a bull, was made by Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor- 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa- 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
E^pt. At a later date, Jeroboam set up images 
of bulls in the sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. This Israelitish worship of 
bulls has been thought to have been derived irom 
Egypt* But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worshipped the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
bulls Apis and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of Egyptian beast-worship 
would have been image-worship. But the bull- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom was unknown 
in Judah, and it is therefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syria, Jahweh being 
identified with Hadad. 

The bull- worship even of the Semites in Northern 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were originally Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them hy the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were borrowed from the Sumerian lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Hittite influence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ‘ the bull-god ’ was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedicated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worshipped ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished with 
death (Nic. Damascenus, 148, ed. Orelli). Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, where the ox which dreAV the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity was introduced 
from Babylonia, the human god accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an obiect of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
0aramurabi age. 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meeting-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull : as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon — 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in the other from 
that of the wild bull — and the Hittite worship of 
the bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefs in regard to the bull were adopted 
by the Semitic Ba^lonians, and the association of 
the bull with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, in 
short, would seem to have been unknown to the 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily have 
been the case if their primitive home was Arf bia. 
It is significant that the Heb. word for ‘ wild bull ’ 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up hucrania, or ox- heads, above the doors 
of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
derived from the belief in the protecting powers of 
the divine bull, and, like the Bab. of 
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which they were a survival, the bwrania pre- 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, 
as a horse-shoe is still supposed to do in certain 
parts of England. The custom was naturally pre- 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the bull’s head 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- 
cylinders of the early Copper Age. Tlie custom 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in 
the time of the Xllth and following dynasties, 
from whom the usage, described by Herodotus 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may 
have been derived (see also Dt 21^* ®). In Arabia 
and Palestine the apotropseic use of the bucranium 
was practically unknown. 

liiTERATURB.— In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Baudissin, Studien zur gem, Religionsgegch,^ I^eipzig, 1876, i. ; 
Sayce, Hibbert LectureSf London, 1891, pp. 289-93. 

A. H. Sayce. 

BULL (Teutonic).— Plutarch in his life of 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimbri took with 
them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for 
sacrifice. A primitive cult of the cow would 
appear to be reflected in the Edda account of the 
creation of the world, where the cow Audhumbla 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an 
important part in their origin. There is, more- 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald wor- 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with 
him, and which at his death was buried beside 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus 
{Germania^ 40), that the sacred oar of the goddess 
Herthus was drawn by yoked cows ; and it may be 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. 

C. J. Garkell. 

BULL-ROARER. — ‘ Bull-roarer ’ is the English 
name (Germ. Schwirrholz) of a common toy in the 
country districts of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with a 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at tlio 
extremities ; sometimes the edges are serrated. 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of 
muffled roar. The mystic or magical connexions 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backwartf races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborigines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by P^re 
P. W. Schmidt in his paper ‘ Die Stellung der 
Aranda’ (Arunta), in ZE, 1908, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, in the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a people who, in one region de- 
scribed by Spencer ana Gillen, have no conception 
of a sky-awelling superior being, or ‘ All-Father ’ ; 
while in the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to be tenanted by a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mara (‘ good’), but as indifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. In this tribe, as in 
most others where initiations of the boys exist, the 
bull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret 
ceremonies ; the noise warns the women to keep 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long 
alienee of the boys while their wounds are healing 
is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika 
‘ enters the body of the boy after the operation and 
takes him away into the bush until he is better.* * 
The operation over, the boy is shown the bull- 
roarers (always carefully concealed -from women), 
* Spencer-Oillen*, 246, note 1. 


and his elder brother comes to him with a bundle 
of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
you have heard so much, they are Churinga 
[sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly.* 
The boy is told that women of his tribal Kin will 
be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.* 

So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
whom tlie initiated do not believe. Among the 
tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
mra, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 
Twanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
of the secrets of initiation. t After the process of 
sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
while in the bush, or else another arakurta (youth 
circumcised, but not yet sub-incised), ‘ who lives up 
in the ski/, will come down and carry him away. 
If this arakurta hears the luringa — that is, the 
noise of the bull -roarer — he says, “That is all 
right,” and will not harm him.’ 4: 

This idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 
with the initiations, is not found among Spencer’s 
branch of the Arunta ; the being of the Unmatjera 
is not an All-Father ; nor are the Unmatmra known 
to have any belief in an All-Father. This notion 
of a sky-dweller, however, forms a link with the 
belief of the Loritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
march with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
who has no concern with ethics or any interest in 
men, but does perform ceremonies like those of the 
tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
initiation of celestial young men. Tukura is known 
to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
Strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda ; but Altjira does 
nothing but hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
the Loritja, beings named Maiutu play the part of 
Twanyirika ; one cuts off the heads of the boys, 
sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
food from the boys. He has a sharp-pointed leg- 
bone, like Daramulun among the Wiradjuri of the 
south-eiist, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.§ 

North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
are but half-con verts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
lieve in an All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
sky in the very far back past, . . . made himself, 
and gave himself his name.’ Before the Alcheringa 

t of heaven 
everything 
>ull-roarers. 
the tribe. 

Two churinga (bull-roarers), dropped by Atnatu, 
became men, who, making wooden bull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they diea an ill death ; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta. Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 
with morals. II 

The Warramunga have no Atnatu, as far as is 
known ; their bull-roaring being is Murtu. Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was kiued by a dog, which could 
not destroy the bull-roarer, murtu-murtu. The 
spirit oimurtu-murtu instantly sprang up in certain 
trees, of whose wood bull-roarers are made. IT 

The N. by E. Binbinga and Anula have, or teach 
to the women, similar beliefs ; the bull-roarer is 
watamura or mura-mura; the beings connected 
with it are Katajalina and Gnabaia. The women 
are told that these beings swallow the boys, and 
disgorge them, re-born, as initiated men. This 
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• Spencer-Gillen \ 497. t Ih. 838. t lb, 848. 

S Strehlow, Dis Aranda %ind Loritja Stamms, pt. 1. (1907) 
►.If.; pt. U. (1908) pp. 1, 2, 48, 49. 

K Spencer-GUlen \ 498 ff. % Ib, 279-862. 
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form of the exoteric myth is very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south- 
east.* 

The S.E. tribes had not the spiritual philosophy 
of the central and northern communities. In that 
philosophy primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or in some regions spirits, ratapuy emanating 
from the primal totemic beings, are incarnated, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally annihilated.t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
while the evolutionary theory (see Alcheringa) 
makes a creative being superfluous, though, as 
Atnatu, he survives among the Kaitish. 

The S.E. tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary philosophy of the northern tribes, 
or among them it was not dominant, and they be- 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and is invoked at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of him is made. Like Atnatu, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is liis voice, and the bull-roarer, imitating 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central and 
northern tribes, those of the south-east inculcate 
the belief in a being closely connected with the 
bull-roarer, but this being is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
‘ boy,’ practically the deputy, of the superior being, 
the All-Father. Among the Kurnai he is Tundun 
(which is also the name of the bull-roarer) ; among 
the Euahlayi and Kamilaroi he is Gayandi, under 
Baiame ; among the Wiradjuri he is Daramulun, 
under Baiame ; but among the Yuin, Daramulun 
is himself the All-Father. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth that he swallows the boys and dis- 
gorges them, are practically identical with the 
functions of Twanyirika and Tumana and the rest 
in the centre and north. The Wiradjuri Dara- 
mulun, like the Maiutu of the Loritja, has ^leg 
which ends in a sharp bone.t Among sevOT of 
these tribes a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bull-roarer are used : among the Kurnai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the .smaller 
represents his wife; but the distinction of sex is 
not said to exist among the Chepara and Turbal ; § 
with the Chepara the small bull-roarers given to 
the initiates are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, ‘ but could not be sure,’ that the 
female bull-roarer among the Kurnai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 
art ;li the Pamkalla also use a larger and a smaller 
ull-roarer ; nothing is said of their sex.lT Among 
the Wiradjuri the bull-roarer (mudjigang or bohu) 
does not, as among the Kurnai, bear the name of 
the bull-roarer being, Daramulun. ‘ There is an 
absence in the western tribes of a belief in an 
anthropomorphic Being by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted.’ ** These >vestern tribes con- 
form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no known 
All-Father, but l)elieve in a multitude of Mura- 
mura — fabulous primal beings like those of the 
Arunta Alcheringa. Amonij them only bull- 
roarers marked with notches indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred ; others are made a joke 
of. tt Practically they have not been consecrated. 
‘Changes in custom,^ according to Howitt and 
Spencer-Gillen, ‘ have been slowly passing down 
from north to south,’ from the Arunta and Dieri to 
the sea at Port Lincoln, among the western tribei 
The ideas of Alcheringa and evolution appear to 

* Spencer-Oillen \ 601. 
t Spencer-QilleD, and Streblow, ut lupra. 
i Howitt, 685. I lb. pp. 678, 682, 696. 

I Ib. 628. Ib. 668-670. ** lb. 677. tt lb. 66a 


be northern and western ; the All-Father belief is 
southern and eastern. 

Pfere Schmidt, who finds the bull-roarers of sex 
in the reports of R. H. Matthews* among the 
Wiradjuri and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the large 
bull-roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, etc., 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the race,t and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
‘ matriarchate ’ among tribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the ‘ sex totems ’ (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kurnai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized, J 

The bull-roarer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially in connexion 
with the stone churinga nanja of the Arunta 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like bull-roarers. Elsewhere these stone churinga^ 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Marett has advanced the opinion that ‘ the 
prototype ’ of the All-Fathers ‘ is nothing more or 
less than ’ the bull-roarer. ‘ Its thunderous boom- 
ing must have been eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru- 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
“ animatistic ” attribution of life and power to it 
... a genuine Religion . . . has sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the bull-roarer.’ § 

But, as we have seen, there are, even in Australia, 
plenty of bull-roarers wliere there is no All-Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira has nothing to do with 
the bull-roarer, nor has Ulthaana, another sky- 
dwelling being of the Arunta. || It is usually not 
the All Father, but his ‘boy,’ as Tundun, who 
manages the bull-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe ; it is the voice of the All-Father ; the bull- 
roarer only represents that voice. Finally, the 
All-Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bull-roarer is unknown. 

The bull-roarer is of more importance in Aus- 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek mysteries of Dionysus was 
explained by the story that it was a toy of the 
chiid-god.lT Two or three bone bull-roarers of 
palieolithic times have been discovered and pub- 
lished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thus palaeolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers in connexion with religion or magic 
are found in South and West Africa ; among tiie 
Apache and Navaho Indians of North America, 
and the Koskimo of British Columbia,** where the 

* Ethnological Notes of the Tribes qf N,S. Wales and Victoria, 
p 1.63 f. 

t Schmidt, op, cit., pp. 893, 901. 

i Schmidt, * DOrigine de I’id^e ds Dleu,* in Anthropos, 1909, 
pt. i. 

i Threshold of Religion^ 1909, pp. 17-19. 

il Strehlow, 1 . 1 f. ; QiUen, Ham Expedition, fv. 183. 

^ Lobeck, Aglaopharnxcs, i. 700. 

** To these tribes may ])e added the Eskimo, Kwakiutl, 
Arapaho, Ute, Central Californians, Pueblo, and the ancient 
cliff-dwellers. * The Hopi, who regard the bull-roarer as a pri^'.er- 
stick of the thunder, and its whizzing noise as representing the 
wind that accompanies thunderstorms, make the tablet portion 
from a piece of lightning-riven wood. . . . The Navaho make 
the bull-roarer of tne same material, but regard it as represent- 
ing^ the voice of the thunder- bird, whose figure they often 
paint upon it. . . . Apache, Hopi, and Zuni bull-roarers bear 
lightning symbols; and while in the semi-arid region the 
implement is used to invoke clouds, lightning, and rain, and to 
warn the initiated that rites are being performed, in the humid 
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bull-roarer being, as in Australia, is said to carry 
away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children ; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of the 
figment. Central Brazil, New Guinea, the Torres 
Iidands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar with the bull -roarer.* For modern 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, The Study of Man, pp. 277--327, and GB^ 
iii. 424. In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonisliing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated : ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Can tvre ’ (Argyll) **Srannan, pronounced 
StrantJuim, the first in this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 1885.* Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St. Mary’s Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour 
and intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see ‘ The Bull- 
Roaier’ in Lang’s Custom and Myth, pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use of jurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. 

Literaturk.— The literature has been given throughout the 
article. A. LaNQ. 

BULLS AND BRIEFS,— Under this heading 
may be conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, but also the various other 
classes of ‘apostolic letters’ which in compara- 
tively modern times have been increasingly em- 
ployed by the Roman Pontifis in their most 
important utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘bulls’ there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the (/wo^i-official collection 
known as the Bullarium Romanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and otlier similar 
constitutions which possess just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which w'e should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prefixed to vol. 
i. of the Bullarium of Benedict xiv.). For the 
same reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden, such 
as the important Regesta Pontifimin Romanorum 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Low^enfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Potthast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter- books 
of the Holy See ; and in wint of fact the first 
authentic aocument which Jafle has summarized, 
or in other words the first Papal bull, in the wider 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the famous letter addressed W Pope Clement i. 
(Clemens Romanus) to the CJliurch of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 
possess of the official correspondence of the Popes 
down to the middle of the 4th century. 

I, Early Papal letters.— Beginning, however, 
with the time of Pope Julius i. (337-352), a much 

are^it is used to implore the wind to bring fair weather. The 
bulftoarer is a sacred implement, associated with rain, wind, 
and light ninKi and among the Kwakiutl, according to Boas, 
with ghosts^ (Hough in Handbook of Amer, Indians, i. 
[^ButUtin $0 BE] 170(., where further literature is givenX 
From these American examples it appears that the bull-roarer 
is rather a magical instrument than a thing assoc’iated with the | 
religious idea of a Lord of Thunder, as among certain Australian 
triM. 

* Frazer, OB^ Ui. 424. Note 1 contains a list of authorities. 


larger collection of documents becomes available. 
This fact alone lends a certain probabili^ to 
the conjecture based upon the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under tliis pontificate. We hear of a boay of 
officials (schola notariorum) and of a responsible 
director (primicerius), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Damasus seems to speak of 
the constiuction of a social archivium, later called 
the scrinium (see de Rossi, ‘ La Bibliotheca della 
Sede Apostolica,* in Studi di Storia e Diritto, v. 
340). 

The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontilical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find fully developed at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
(772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
original aocuiiients themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
writings known to us which have any claim to 
be regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 5th cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimus to the Bishops of Arles (see 
Mansi, Concilia, iv. 359 ; and H. J. Schmitz in 
Histor, Jarhh. xii. [1891] 1 fl*. ; but cf. Nostiz- 
Rieneek, ZKT xxi. [1897] 6 ff.). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory the Great, we can 
argue back to the ariangement of these letters in 
the Regesta, or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from an early period 
it seems that the Papal chancery was carefully 
organized, for already in the time of Gelasius I. 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Regesta, and we know that the 
primicerius notarioimm, or head of the chancery, 
was one of the most important officials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
(consiliarius), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the See he 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arcli- 
deacon. Wo have also reason to believe that the 
secundicerius, or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust. 

As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelled on the type of an ordinary Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded by 
an intitulatio, or fonnal naming of the writer, and 
an inscriptio, or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of s^uta- 
tion. Thus : ‘ Leo Episcopus, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandxinae, dilectissimis liliis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 

‘ Gloriosissimo et clementissiino Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilius Episcopus.’ Gregory tlie Great 
seems to have been the lirst to eiiuuoy habitually 
the formula ‘servus servorum Dei ^ in the intitu- 
latio of his letters, but this style was not at once 
adopted by his successors. It seems, how’ever, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papal letters of the 8th cent, it is rarely 
omitted. The salutation, wdiich was by no means 
always appended to the inscriptio, takes ditierent 
forms. In the earlier letters we find simply 
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‘sail! tern’; under Julius I. (337-352), ‘in Domino 
salutein,* and, later on, other amplitications. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘ salutem a 
Deo et benedictionem nostram,’ and this perhaps 
paved tlie way for the existing usage ‘ salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem/ At the close of the 
Papal letter was appended, first, the subscriptio 
papaCy and, secondly, the date. The subscnptio 
pnpae did not take the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i.e, the writing of the Pope’s 
own name, out consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. For example, ‘ Deus te 
incolumeni custodiat, frater carissime,* or, more 
commonly, ‘ Bene vale, frater carissime ’ ; but 
from the 7th cent, onwards the Papal missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any other subscription than the simple ‘Bene 
vale,* or ‘Bene vaJete.* As for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probably never omitted in 
the originals, though it is so often lacking in the 
copies which have oeen preserved to us. Down to 
the end of the 6th cent, we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
e,g, ‘ Data tertio idus Febniarias, Arcadio et 
Ban tone consulibus * ; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, especially with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrence in our copies of such abbreviations 
as ‘ secundum inorem,’ or ‘ de more solito,’ implies 
the same, and in the so-called Liber Diurmis a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after 8t. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo l. (440-461), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence known as the cursusy which, after 
falling into abeyance for a long period, re-appears 
at the end of the 11th cent, (see Ducliesne, ‘Note 
sur rOrigine du CursuSy in the Bib. de VUcole des 
CharteSy vol. 1. p. 162), and was then maint^ed 
until near the close of the Middle Ages. Finally, 
the document was probably written on papyrus, 
and had attached to it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the bulla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John ill. (660-673), of Deusdedit (616-618), 
and others. These bullae are about an incli in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of course, from this feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to be called ‘ bulls ’ ; 
but this designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as litteraey 
epistolay paginay scriptuniy or, less generally, as 
privilegiumy praeceptuniy or auctoritas. 

2. From 7^2 to 1048. — With the accession of 
Hadrian i. it is convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons : first, because the earliest speci- 
men of an oriffinal bull — even then a mere frag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus address^ 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontihcate ; 
secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probably of the improved political status 
of the Holy See, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may fcegin to 
trace that broad division of Pimal documents into 
two categories (see Schmitz-Kallenberg, ‘Papst- 
urkunden,’ in Meister’s GrundrisSy i. 198), whicn is 
practically perpetuated in the popular locution of 
‘bulls and briefs,’ though, perhaps, for these 


earlier periods it is better to retain the termin- 
ology 01 Bresslau, Diekamp, and Leopold Delisle, 
and to speak of ‘privileges’ and ‘letters.’ The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were Avritten on sheets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
w^ere dispensed with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, ana as a result the originals have lumost 
completely disappeared, only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Cieraent ii. [1046-1047]) being pre- 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,’ however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, a 
comparatively large number of originals remain, 
theii preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
papyrus, twenty-three in number, has been given 
oy H. Onion t in the Bib. de Vtlcole des Charles y 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Storia 
e CuUura Ecclesiasticay 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal ‘ privileges,’ therefore, to which 
it is usual to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
as much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad. 
A wide margin is left at the top ; then follows in 
large writing the intitulatio and inscriptiOy with 
the formula ‘ in perpetuum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller hand, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘double date.’ This con- 
sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
I instrument, for it begins with the words ‘ scriptum 
I per maims N.N.,’ with the day of the month and 
the indiction, the other concerned with its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
‘ Data’ or ‘ Datum,’ with montli and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘per rnanum N.N.^ Between 
these comes the subscriptio papaCy which takes the 
form of the words +BENE 

VALETEt 

generally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
a cross preceding and another cross or SS (sub- 
scripsi) following. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’s own hand is rendered probable by 
the fact, first, that the hand of the BENE VALETE 
always difiers from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates ; and, seconcuy, that in the 
cases in which we possess more than one original 
bull of the same Pontiff, the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘ privileges ’ of Pope 
Silvester ll. (99^1003) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes’ or short-hand, for example, 

‘ Silvester Gerbertus Romanus episcopus subscripsi,’ 
or ‘Gerbertus qui et Silvester episcopus’ (see 
Ewald in Neues ArchiVy ix. 321 ff.). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement II. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was usu^ly content with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
engrosser. Finally, the bullay or leaden seal, was 
attached to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being passed through the lower margin of the papy- 
rus, wnich was folded once or twice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed upon these 
strings. Down to the end of the 11th cent. J^he 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side ana the word ‘ papae ’ on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, complicated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details ^ven in the second (or * delivery ’) date 
of the ‘ privileges ’ just described, the chief position 
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in the Papal chancery was taken by an official 
known as the hihliointcarius sanctae apostolicae 
sedis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
the custodian of the archives. By degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerius notariorum. He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly invested 
with the title cancellaritis. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second dating 
clause, the following specimen taken from a bull 
of Silvester ii. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting : 

* Data VIIII Ki. decemb. per manuui Johannis, episcopi sancte 
Albaneasis ecclesie et bibliothecarii sancte apostolice s^is, 
anno pontiflcatus dominl nostri Silvestri secundi pane primo, 
imperante domino nostro tertio Ottone, a Deo coroiiato, magno 
et pacifico imperatore, anno quarto, in mense et indictione 
suprascriptis.* 

Although the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
iro^rtance, will be found noted at the head of 
ea,^ pontificate in Jaffe-L5wenf eld’s Regesta and 
in Mas Latrie’s Tr^sor de Chronologies 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3 . From 1048 to 1198 . — After the accession of 
Leo IX. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Papal chancery seem to have given place to a 

eriod of very rapid development. There was at 

rst a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms observed, but after the lapse of about a 
century we find a pretty general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ privileges ’ 
and ‘ letters ’ still held good, though tnese great 
groups themselves have now to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the ‘ privileges ’), the era of Leo ix. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
in place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
‘ Lombardic ’ writing ; but there were also other 
changes which may be said to have transformed 
the external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present day. The sub- 
scriptio papae ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words I3ENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed by three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, fflugk-Harttung 
in MittheiL Inst, Oest, Gesch, v. [1884] 434 ffi). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, probably stood for ‘ subscripsi.’ In place 
of the BENE VALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘ rota ’ drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the document, but a 
little to the left. The * rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 6 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘ scs petrus scs paulus ’ and 
the Pope’s name arranged thus : 


scs 

SCS 

PETRVS 

PAVLVS 

PASCHAI 

LIS 

PP 

II 


Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope’s motto— usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal ii., for example, was ‘Verbo 
Domini coeli hrmati sunt.’ Before the first word 
a c^de cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Pope’s own hand. Be- 
tween the * rota ’ thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the right, the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar form : 
* Ego Paschalis Catholicae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
subsoripsi.’ At a somewhat later time the attesta- 


tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope in 
three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
We may say that the ‘ rota * and B. V. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo IX. and 
which with slight variations have lasted down to 
the present day, still constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of bulls. 
Of the other changes connected with this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scriptum clause, 
i.e. the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bullay which 
was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘privileges’ 
and ‘ letters,* assumed under Pope Paschal ii. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since ; that is to s^, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other — St. Peter to the spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters S. PA. and 
S. PE. On the reverse we find the name of the 
reigning Pope in the nominative, e,g, ‘ Urbanus 
PP. III.’ On both sides of the bulta are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was meant to be used as a test of authenticity. 
There can be no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21681-21698), without any indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

The tendency to reserve the more elalwrate 
forms of authentication with ‘rota,’ monogram, 
and signatures, as above explained, for certain 
very solemn ‘ privileges ’ became accentuated even 
during this early ^riod ; and Schinitz-Kallenberg 
already distinguisnes from them a class of ‘ simple 
privileges,’ wiiich, while of substantially the same 
nature as regards their inscription and contents, 
lack these and some other lurmalities. In the 
case of the ‘ letters ’ also, w^e may note two kinds, 
viz. the litterae cum filo serico {i,e, in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litterae cum 
filo canapis (in which hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of litterae clausae. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Papal ‘ privileges ’ 
and ‘ letters ’ w ere sent to the recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only that their 
fastening, which seems to have been effected by 
the strings to which the bulla w^as attached, could 
be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the litterae clausae the parch- 
ment was so fold^ and the bulla so attached that 
nothing of the contents could be read without 
destroying the bulla as an authentication (see 
Diekamp in Mittheil, Inst, Oest, Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 ff.). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the ‘ Fisnerman’s ring ’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Regesta^ Nos. 6225 and 5242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

4 , From 1198 to modern times.— The pontificate 
of Innocent III. (1198-1216) marks an epoch of the 
highest importance in the history of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, out the 
official Regestay or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are pre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted senes. 
Furthermore, Innocent III., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted special attention to this 
most important matter (No^^veau TraiU de Diplo- 
matigtiey vi. 168 ff.). He built new premises for 
the chancery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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sonal influence tliat a strict uniformity and an 
adherence to certain recognized rules are henceforth 
observable in all its instruments. With the greatly 
extended authority of the Holy See and its more 
frequent intervention in matters other than purely 
religious, the scope of the many Papal pronounce- 
ments seems to be widened. The distinguished 
canonist Alexander ill. (1159-1181) by his litterae 
decretales containing decisions of points of 

law submitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of Case Law, which was soon to be published 
to the world by Pope Gregory ix. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St. Raymond de Pennaforte (1234). The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander iii., Innocent ill., and his two suc- 
cessors, Honorius III. and Gregory IX. himself ; 
and the tone of the law-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in all subsequent Papal utter- 
ances. Moreover, we now touch upon a period 
when such documents often seem to be addressed 
to all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob- 
serve the form of letters directe<l to an individual 
or group of individuals. From this date the ‘great 
privileges’ with their ‘rota’ and B.V. monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals be- 
come less numerous ; while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent iv., we are 
for the first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document, technically and strictly known 
as a ‘bull,’ ^\liicli is something intermediate be- 
tween the formal ‘ privilege ’ and the simple 
‘ letter.* In this, as in a ‘ privilege,* the first line 
is written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IN PP. but with the 

phrase ‘ ad perpetuam rei memoriam,’ or some- 
thing equivalent, e.g. *ad certitudinem perpetuam 
et memoriam futuroruni.’ There is often no men- 
tion of the person addressed ; but the document 
concludes with certain minatory clauses, ‘ Nulli 
ergo,’ etc., and ‘ Si quis,’ etc., directed against all 
who may contravene what is therein laid down, 
ending, witliout any other subscription, in a 
simple date mentioning the place, the year ol^the 
Incarnation (but thi.s was a later addition), and 
the year of the pontificate. To this document 
the ordinary leaden bulla was attached by silken 
cords. It >vas in this form that many important 
pronouncements were given to the world during 
the 13th and 14th cents., more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface Vill., e,g, the Ansculta Jili 
and the Unam sarudarn which j)rovoked so much 
resistance from their apj)eal to the authority of 
‘ the two sw^ords ’ and the consequent claim to far- 
reaching authoiity in temporal matters. As the 
initial wwds themselves of the bull Ansculta jili ^ 
directed to Philip iv, of France, would suffice to 
show, many of tfiese utterances were still letters 
in form ana addressed to individuals, but in their 
scope they appealed to Christendom at large. 

In Innocent lll.’s days some of these quasi- 
political documents took the form of ‘ privileges.* 
This was the case with the bull in whicli Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
John made England a fief of the Holy See. But 
after the 14th cent, this more elaborate form of 
instniment — ‘ consistorial bulls,* as they were 
called, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal 
Deacons were given in one of those assemblies 
of Cardinals in council with the Pope, known 
as ‘ Consistories ’ — became very unusual. It was 
confined, in fiact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to bulls of canonization, and 
to a few important constitutions such as the bull 
of Julias 11. (18tli July 1511), convoking the Fifth 
Lateran Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of Trent by Pius iv. (26th Jan. 1564). By excep- 


tion the bull conferring on Henry viii. the title of 
‘ Defender of the Faith * was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed with a golden bulla ; but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Dec. 1616, though 
decided upon in the Lateran Council itself, was 
executed in an ordinary bull ; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the 14th cent, 
onwards, when the term ‘ bull * is used (as, for 
example, the ‘ bull of demarcation of Alexander 
VI.* determining the respective limits of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish possessions in the Indies ; the 
‘ dispensation bull * for the marriage of Henry viii. 
with his brother’s wddow ; or the bull of Plus v. 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the instrument 
so designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness’ sake it will be well to recapitulate : 

(1) The document begins with the Pope’s name and ‘ servus 
servorum Dei * followed by a perpetuity clause or, less com- 
monly in the case of a bull acidiossed to an individual, by the 
name of the addressee and salutation. Thus in the former case 
we have : ‘ Leo epiacopus, sor\ us servorum Dei, ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam * ; or, In the latter : ‘ Leo episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei, dilecto fllio suo N. salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’— (2) The dating clause, which comes at the end of 
the whole, takes the following form and order : ‘ Datum Romae 
apud S. Petrum (or elsewhere) anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
MDCXX, quinto Kal. Maii, pontifleatus nostri anno quinto.’— <3) 
To this was appended, by stnngs of silk or hemp, the bulla 
bearing the heads of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other side 
the name of the reigning Pope. — (4) The document was en- 
grossed upon thick parchment, in an archaic hand, which, after 
the mo<lern Roman style of writing came into use, became 
very artificial and ungraceful, and was known as senttura 
boliati-ca. During the 17th cent, this writing and its contrac- 
tions became so unfamiliar that it was customary to issue a 
transsumptumy or copy in ordinary handwriting, along with the 
official document.— (6) After the substance of the bull, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
imprecatory clauses: ‘Nulli ergo,* etc, and ‘Si quis autem, 
etc., though this rule was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the precise form which these clauses orainarily take : 
‘Nulli ergo omnino hommum liceat banc paginam nostrae con- 
cessionis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si guis 
autem hoc atteinptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipo- 
tentis Dei et beatonim Petri et Pauli, aikistoloruni ejus, se 
noverit incursunim.* Sometimes these imprecatory clauses 
are further followed by directions as to the execution and pub- 
lication of the bull, or again by clauses of derogation, begin- 
ning : ‘Non obstantibus constitutionibus et ordinationibus 
apostolicis, privilegiis quoque et indultis,' etc. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
the presence or omission of the imprecatory clauses, 
correspond with a distinction in the bulls them- 
selves, which in the 13th and subsequent centuries 
are commonly classified as either titnli or umnda- 
menta. The tituli were for the most part acts of 
grace (indulgentiae)^ concessions of privileges, con- 
firmations, decisions of points of doctrine or law, 
etc. On the other hana, the mandarnenta repre- 
sented the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. Tliey were orders of the Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, letters 
written to communicate some important intelli- 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prescribe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the formula ‘ per apostolica scripta mandamus,* or 
‘precipiendo mandamus* — a phrase for which the 
words ‘ rogamuH,’ ‘ exhortaiimr,’ ‘monemus* are 
sometimes substituted. Of these two classes the 
tituliy though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre- 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The WTiting 
was elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while the bulla was attacned 
with cords of red and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the mandarnenta show^ed both in Bubstai/?e 
and form that they were intended to serve a more 
temporary purpose. The writing was in a more 
flowing hand, less ornate and less carefully exe- 
cuted, the imprecatory clauses w^ere generally 
omitted, and the bulla was attached with cords of 
hemp. Throughout we recognize the tendency to 
simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative nature, more expedi- 
tious. But though the formalities observed in 
the preparation of a rnandamentum of the 14th 
cent, fell far short of what was needed for a 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en- 
dorsements of the various officials of tlie chancery, 
mostly entered upon the plica, or fold of the 
parchment, show that it must have passed through 
a large number of different hands — abhreviatores, 
scriptores, registratores, and finally the department 
of tne buUatores, who affixed the seal (see Baum- 
garten, Ans Kanzlei und Kammer, Freiburg, 1907). 
No wonder we find that under the pontificate of 
Eugeniiis iv. (1431) a new form of Papal letter of 
a more summary kind was instituted oy the Holy 
See, and that henceforth tliis was commonly em- 
plwed in all matters requiring despatch. 

This was known as a 'brief,* and it soon almost , 
entirely took the place of the earlier mandamentum. 
A briei was a document written upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden bulla, but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ' Fisherman’s 
ring.* It was written in a fine cursive lloiiiari 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the Pope’s 
name standing by itself thus : 

IIUOKNIUS PP. ml. 

Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his rank 
and condition, e,g, ‘Hilecte fili,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo fili,’ or ‘ Venerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc., 
with the salutation ‘ salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.* In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent cliaracter we often find, instead of this 
greeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, ‘ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes 
this form ; * Datum Iloinae apud Sanctum Petruni, 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die IX Novembris MDxni 
pont. nri, anno primo.’ In contradistinction to 
the dating of bulls, wliich generally, though not 
invariably, at any rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent xil., is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25th ISIarch, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of the Cardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 
authenticity. 

With regard to the form of instrument chosen, 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of any Papal pro- 
nouncement. The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely built up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, i.e. simple 
letters or mandamenta. The first known Btula 
in Coena Domini, containing the ‘ Reserved Cases’ 
of the Holy See, issued by Urban v. in 1364, was 
a nvandamentnm. No doubt there was at times 
a very natural wish to impart some extraneous 
solemnity to document ^ of dogmatic importance. 
For example, the constitution of Ben edict xii., 
beginning ‘Benedictus Deus* (29th Jan. 1336)— 
wJiich decides a controversy regarding the Beatific 
Vision, and contains the notable formula, ‘ Hac in 
perpetuum valitura constitutione auctoritate apos- 
tolica delinimus* — was iasued as a titulus with 
imprecatory clauses. The dispensation for the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with his brother’s widow 
was drawn up first in great haste, and secretly 
transmitted to Spain as a brief, while it was after- 
wards more publicly expedited as a bull ; but the 
brief, its autuenticity once admitted, was of just 
the same force as the bull. So again, Benedict xiv. , 
when compiling the first volume of his own ponti- 
fical acts, and sending it officially to the University 
of Bologna as a collection of authoritative rulings 
in the Canon Law, declares that it contains • nostras 
Constitutiones, videlicet Bullas, et aliqua Brevia, 


Litteras Encyclicas et alia huiiismodi,’ making no 
distinction between the authority attaching to 
these dillerent instruments. So, in more modem 
times, the Society of Jesus, suppressed by Clement 
XIV. with a brief, was restored by Pius vii. in a 
bull ; while Leo xiii. used a bull to re-establish 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius ix., 
tv'enty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ling,’ which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly always impressed 
upon red wax within a loop formed by a twisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a way 
that the se.al served at the same time to close and 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it was 
affixed. The ‘Fisherman’s ring’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate his 
private correspondence, and is probably much 
older. The earliest existing impression is said to 
have been discovered in tlie treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas III. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
fishing with a rod and line ; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modern times some notable modifications 
have taken place in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding the issue of bulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impression of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring’ upon red 
w^ax attached to briefs has riven way to a stamp 
in red ink bearing the same device. In the case of 
bulls, the scrittura bollatica engrossed upon ^roat 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposes ixien 
discarded — this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo Xiii. in 1878— and the document 
IS now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in most cases to a stamp in red ink timt 
can more conveniently be sent by post. It is likely 
also that the complicated formalities, which till 
quite lately attended the ordinary expedition of 
bulls by the via di cancelleria, will be much 
simplified in consequence of the recent re-organiza- 
tion of the Roman Curia. 

Other Apostolic Letters, — As a further conse- 
q^uence of the delays and complications attending 
the issue of bulls, another new kind of instrument 
came into use at the end of the 15th cent, under 
Innocent Viii. It was a species of brief known as 
a niotu proprio, and it was without any authenti- 
cating seal. As its name imports, it piofessed to 
be a document issued by the Pontiff of his owm 
initiative, without any instance being made to 
him by interested parties. The documents of this 
class, which continued to be very common during 
the 16th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
general features, but there are differences in the 
manner of dating, and, of course, there is no 
mention of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring.’ On the other 
hand, the words ‘motu proprio’ are always intro- 
duced, and occur not uncommonly as the initial 
words of the document. For the most part these 
motu proprios were concerned with the administra- 
tion, ecclesiastical or civil, of the city of Rome and 
the government of the Papal States, and, in contrast 
to the more formal bulls and briefs, were frequently 
couched in Italian. From the insistence whicii 
their form seemed to lay u|)on the Papal initiative, 
they were regarded by foreign gov ernments, notably 
by that of France, with disfavour, and treated as 
an encroachment upon the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. 

In more modern times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 
wishing to impart instruction to the clergy and 
laity of the Church over which they rule, especially 
in matters which require somewhat elaborate treat- 
ment, have most commonly had recourse to an 
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* encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to be passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, but in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term ' encyclical 
letter ’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the 18th century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius IX., Leo XIII., 
and Pius x. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in tneir scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of IHus ix.. 
Quanta cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 
purport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism (t.6. the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life ; but it is perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ‘ Syllabus ’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along with it. 
Leo XIII., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, e,g. the encyclical Immutabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanum 
divinae sapient iae (10th Feb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life ; Diuturnum illud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority; 
Imnwrtale Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States ; Lihertas praestantissimum 
(20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Rerum rvovarum 
(16th May 1891), on the Lal^ur question; and 
Satis cognitum (29th June 1896), on religious unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected and 
translated, e.y. by J. Wynne in The Great Ency- 
clical Letters of Leo XIII , (New York, 1903), and by 
W. Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). 

The present Pope, PiusX., has also shown special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape : e,g, his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehementev nos (llth Feb. 1906); md the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominvei gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ‘ Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes with the Aj)ostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius i’P. X.’ appears at tlie foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogmatic matters. Tlie degree in wliicn the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This (]^ue8tion is discussed with some fullness in 
Choupin, Valeur et decisions doctrinales et dis- 
dplinaires du Saint-Si^e (Paris, 1908), 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the * allocution/ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontiff to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Pope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes with regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But, of 
course, this pronouncement is not a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a wider sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chancery, 
are of a general character, and for the most part 
rather loosely used. For example, almost any kind 
of instrument may be descril^d as a * rescript,’ 


but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to an application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answers in early times often 
began with the words, ‘ Significavit nobis dilectus 
filius,’ and ended with the formula, *Deus te 
incolumem servet.’ Another very general word 
is * constitution,’ and this may be correctly applied 
to any written act which determines some question 
submitted, or lays down a rule to be followed. 

With reference to the collection of Papal bulla and letters, it 
is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bvllarium 
Romanum. so far as regards medisoval documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory character. The Bullarium Romanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Laertius Cherubini at the end of the 16th century. Ito 
purpose was to print certain Papal constitutions which had 
been issued since the formation of the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
and which, though of great importance u> students of law, 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im- 
portant fur the compiler's purpose. The various editions which 
followed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it up to 
date ; but even m the scholarly work of Cocquelines, who eaited 
the great Bullarium /Romanum (printed in Rome in 32 volumes, 
between 1739 and 1762), nothing but the most meagre gleanings 
are presented of the Papal letters issued during the first 1600 
years of the Church's history. For these early letters the reader 
must be referred to Coustant, Epistolae Pontijicum Romanorum 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele's continuation (which 
brought the collection down to 658), but, most conveniently, to 
the mready mentioned Regesta of Jaffe-Lowenfeld with the 
continuation by Potthast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention has, of 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of importance. 
For example, the letters of St. Gregory the Great have been 
edited witn great care in the quarto series of the MGH, by 
P. Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious have been studied by Carl Hampe, 
also in the MGH. Again, under the title of Italia Pontificia, 
a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken by 
P. F. Kehr in calendaring the * privileges' and other Papal 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. Further, we 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent iii., from which time 
onward, as stated above, the Papal Regesta are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Regesta of 
Innocent in. and of Honorius in., in part, have been pub- 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Honorius in. 
has subsequently been re-edited. None, however, of these 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the bulls issued 
during any pontificate, and consequently the fact that any 
document is lacking m the official register is no sufficient proof 
of its spuriousness. It is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticit}' 
in cose of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the fee. Dunng 
recent years a great effort has been made to publish the Regesta 
of the remaining Popes of the 13th and following centuries. 
The chief work has been done by the ficole Fran 9 ai 8 e de Rome 
with results which may be thus summarized : 

Regesta completely edited. 

Bencrlict xi. (1303-1304), ed. O. Orandjean ; 1 vol. 

Nicholas iv. (1288-1292). ed. E. Langlois ; 2 vols. 

Honorius IV. (1285-1287), ed. M. Prou ; 1 vol. 

Regesta in progress. 

Gre^fo^ IX. (1227-1241), ed. L. Auvray; 8 vols. (two com- 

Innocent rv. (1243-1254), ed. E. Berger ; 4 vols. (three com- 
pleted). 

Alexander iv. (1254-1261), ed. Bourel de la Roncifere and 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complete). 

Urban iv. (1261-1264), ed. J. Guiraud ; 4 vols. (three com- 
pleted). 

Clement IV. (1265-1268), ed. E. Jordan ; 1 vol. (nearly com- 
plete), 

Gregory x. and John xxi. (1271-1277), ed. J. Guiraud and 
L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas in. (1277-3280), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin iv. (1281-1286), ed. ? ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Boniface viii. (1294-1308), ed. G. Digard, M. Faucon, A.Thomas ; 
8 vols. (I voL complete). 

Besides these, the l^le Fran 9 aise de Rome has undertaken 
the publication of the letters of the Avignon Popes which have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the letters of John xxii. (1316-1884) 
and Benedict xil (1384-1842). Further, the ^ole Beige de Rome 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Clement 
VI. under the editorship of Dorn U. Berli6re. 

As regards England in particular, an important underta.cing 
has been for some time in progress under the general title of 
A Calendar qf Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. This work, begun by the late W. H. 
Bliss and continued by J. A. Twemlow, has now extended to 
nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
15th cent., and it provides short summaries in English of all 
documents in the Roman Regesta which have any reference to 
the British Isles. 
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Amonggt other ieoleted elforte may be mentioned the 
Benedicune edition of the Regesta of Olement v. (1805-1314), 
and CJardinal Hergenrother'e incomplete calendar of the bulls 
and other documents of Leo z. At a much earlier period, 
A. Theiner, librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the ifepesta, large numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
various countries of Europe— the British Isles, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special Bullaria, chiefly 
collections of * privileges/ to which formerly the name Mare Mag- 
num was often applied, have also been published for most of the 
great Religious Orders and for some of the Roman Congregations. 

Literature. — Regarded as a branch of the science of 
‘Diplomatics,* the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large num^r of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. Naturally the Popes themselves have at I 
various times prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
‘ privileges,’ under the severest spiritual penalties ; and manv 
references to the subject will be found amoim the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander iii. and Innocent iii. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 
^eat work, De Re Diplomatica (1681-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, Dom Toustain and Dom Tassin, in their Nouveau 
TraiU de Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modern introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matique (Paris, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
coninbu^ by Schmitx-Kallenberg to H. Mei8ter*B Grundriss 
der Geschichtsivisitenschaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. i. pp. 172-230), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographiea Besides 
the treatises mentioned in the course of the foregoing article, 
special reference should be made to H. Bresslau^s Uandhuch 
ijUr UrkunderUehre, still, unfortunately, Inconuilete ; to Pflugk- 
Harttung’s great collection of facsimiles, Speeimina Seleeta 
Chartarum Ponti/ieum Romanorum (8 vol^ Stuttgart, 1887) ; 
and to books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp, 
Mlihlbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the MittheU. des Institute /. Osterreichs Geschichts- 
Jorschung, or in the Gottingen N achrichten (PhU.-hitit. Olasse). 
The newly founded Archiv/Ur Urkunden/orsehung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Practica 
Cancellariae Apostolicae, edited by Schmitz - Kallenberg 
(Munich, 1904) , the work of Baumgarten, Aue Kanzlei und 
Hammer (Freiburg. 1907); and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Regulae CancellaAae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same kind has also been 
done by French scholars, notably M. Leopold Oelisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillira, 
Hmschius, von Scherer, and Wernz): Maassen, Gesch, aer 
Quellen und Lit. d. can. Rechts, i. (1870) ; J. F. von Schulte, 
Gesch. der Quellen u. Lit. des can. Rechts, 3 vols. (1875-80); 
A. Tardlf, Uistoire des sources du droit can(yi\xqus (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums una des r&m. 
Katholizismus (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
land’s Homan Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
mediaeval Popes as Gregory vii,. Innocent iii., and Boniface \iii. 
may be gathered from Hergenrbther’s Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Ixind. 1876>— a work which grew out 
of the ‘ Janus’ controversy ; or, better, from the various articles 
in the Staatslexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the 3rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Herbert Thurston. 

BUNYAN. — z. Life. — JohnBunyan, the great- 
est of alie^orists, and also the greatest exponent 
of the Puritan doctrine in popular form, was born 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
ill 1688. His life thus covered the troubled peiiod 
of the Civil War, the Commonweal tli, and the 
Kestoration, and ended on the eve of the Kevolu- 
tion. His origin was humble, — ‘ low and in- 
considerable,’ he calls it,— his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopte<l the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘ according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
cliildhood, disturbed by dreams and fears. About 
164if, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now be disputed, based as it is 
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upon a survey of the local circumstances and the 
‘strong set of the stream in the Parliamentary 
direction ’ : * It seems scarcely likely that he would 
think his way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamentary 
forces . . . and join the Royalist army with the 
king’ (Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to his 
first wife. She restored to him the simple education 
he had lost by disuse ; and she brougnt to him his 
first impressions of practical relimon. They were 
very poor,— ‘ not having so much household stuft’ 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’ — but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Plaine Man's Path-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every man may dearly see, wnether he shall 
he saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book. The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian how to walks that 
he may please God. These little books must have 
left a deep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘colloquie’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself mi^t almost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, Doth in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his mandage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about four years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the dhief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings : it 
is his experience compressed ; tlie other books are 
his experience writ large, for in his ease, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vividness of this great little autobiography ; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was in 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
difficulties about such matters as election, the day 
I of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices r— one game and pleasure after another 
being given up in the hope of finding peace ; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations, — ‘ Oh ! 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
(Christian’s calling ! as when the Lord said to one, 
Follow me ; and to another, Come after me ; and 
oh, thought T, that he would say so to me too ; how 
gladly would I run after him ! ’ It was a period ot 
swift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy — which lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
slieet, to heaven— to moeds of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuadeil himself that he had sold his 
Saviour. t He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time : ‘ This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

* * . . . Soule : liOrd, wherefore wouldest thou be lift up 
u|>on a Crosse ? Christ : That 1 might lift thee up with me to 
heaven. .S’. : Iioni, why w'ouldcst thou have thine arines nayled 
abroad ? C, : That I might embrace thee more lov ingl v, my 
sweet soule. S. : Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Speare? C. : That thou imghteat ha\e a way to come nearer 
my heart S. : Ix)rd, wherefore wouldst thou be buried ? C : 
That thy sinnes might never rise up in Judgement against 

t Cf. the ‘ Meditation upon Peep of Day ’ from A Book for Boys 
and Girls 

* I oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 

Whether ’tis Night, whether ’tis Day or no 

I fancy that I see a little light ; 

But cannot yet distinguish day from night. 

1 hope, 1 doubt, but steady yet I be not, 

1 am not at a point, the Sun 1 see not. 

Thun ’tis with such, who Grace but now posaest. 

’Diev know not yet, if they are curst or blest ’ 
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i.N alwa>> crying out and cutting liimself with 
Slones.’ But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its niorbitl extremes, but in a genuine conviction 
of sin which was the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross. Gradually he found his wav 
to peace, the two chief influences being Luther^s 
commentary u^)on Galatians^ — ‘most fit for a 
wounded conscience,’ — and the ministry of John 
Gifford. This man had formerly been a loose liver 
and an olhcer in the Koyalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a changed 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist ’ ; he helped 
Bunyan the pilgrim tow^ards the w icket gate and 
the shining light, and received liim into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1653. PYoni that 
year until 1660 the congregation met in St. John’.^^ 
Church at Bedford, for the experiment of a 
compichensive national Church w'as being tried 
undei (Vomwell, and Gifford had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from El.stow^ to 
Bedford. In the .^ame year he lost his first wife, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
lips as a preacher : ‘ They desired me, and that 
w'lth much earnestness, that I w’ould be willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a w^ord of exhortation unto them.’ His 
message proved immediately acceptable : peoj>le 
came by hundreds to hear him ; during the period 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
jiarish churches. But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early as March 1658 
there had been trouble. The minutes of the 
Bedford chinch mention a meeting ‘for counsaile 
what to doe w ith respect to the indictment against 
bro : Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at Eaton.* 
Notliiiig seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im- 
prisonment. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and places of his incarceration.s, 
but once more Dr. Bfowm’s careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced^s it 
lias been by the discovery of the actual w^arrant of 
arrest for his second and sliorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1675. The first imprisonment wa.s in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for tw'elve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
w ith periods of greater strictne.ss. He ma<le tagged 
laces for his own support ; wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other books ; and preached in the 
{^aol, and occasionally outside it. The second w^as 
in the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge : it lasted six 
months, and produced the fir.st part of The Pilgrim^ s 
Progress, AVhen the first imprisonment <lrew to a 
close, tlie prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 21st Jan. 1672 

‘ After much seeking God by prayer and sober conference 
formerly had, the Congregation did at this meeting with Joynt 
consent (signifyed by solemne lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastorall 
ofiioe or eldership And he, accepting thereof, gave up himself 
to serve Christ and his Church m that charge ; and received of 
the Elders the right hand of fellowship * 

An orciiard was purchased, and a barn that 
stood ui>on it was converted into a meeting- place, 
w hich was the home of the congregation until long 
after Banyan’s death. 

From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided by his growing popularity as a writer, spread 
far and wide. He oecanie Known as ‘Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in Loudon, where crow'ds 
would gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the .secrets of his success as 
n preacher may be guessed from his printed 


sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may differ somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and simple lai^uage, 
— his whole mind being saturated with the l^^lish 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin : ‘I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. ... I 
went myself in chains to prea^ to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to be aware of.’ Later he gave 
more emphasis to ‘Jesus Christ in all His office.s, 
relations, and benefits,’ and ‘ the mystery of the 
union of Christ*; but still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.’ There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in his preaching, as in 
his enlargement of St. Peter’s words, ‘Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved ; 

‘ Objector : But I was one of them that plotted to take away 
his life. May I be saved by him? Peter: Ever^' one of you. 
Obj, : But 1 was one of them that bare false witness against 
him. Is there grace for me? Peter: For every one of you. 
Obj. : But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify him, cruc]f,\ 
him ; and desired that Barabbas the murderer might Jive, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you ? Peter : 
I am to preach repentance and remission of sins to ever^' one of 
you, says Peter. . . Oh ' what a blessed Every one of you is 
here ' * 

And his message must have been full of a liinit- 
le.ss pity and tenderness, the true spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ whose mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 
remarked to Charles li. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach- 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Banyan's secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion. ‘ Mark Rutherford,’ him- 
self no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as nnmatchea in its 
simple eloquence : 

*To encourage thee a little farther, set to the work, and when 
thou hast run thyself down weary, then the Lord Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin his race? Thou perhaps cryest, O but I am 
feeble, I am lame, etc. ; well, but Christ hath a bosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou hast run thyself down weary, he will put 
thee in his bosom. He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. This is the way that fathers take to encourage 
their children, saying : Run, sweet babe, while thou art weary, 
and then I will take thee up and carry thee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms ana ('.arrv them in his bosom ; when 
they are weary, they shall ride.’ 

There is more than eloquence in such a passage : 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of souls. 

In addition to his wide spread work as preacher 
and evangelist, Bunyan played a not unimportanL 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
church of which he was pastor had been founded 
upon a broad basis : 

‘ The pnnciple upon which they thus entered into fellowship 
one with another, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was fatth 
in Chrid and holiness of life without respect to this or that 
circumstance or opinion in outward and circumstantiall things.’ 

So runs the old church record, and both Gifford 
and Bunyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the basis. Dr. Brown says that, thougn Gifford is 
often called a Baptist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such ; and though Bunyan was himself 
baptized by immersion in the Ouse, he was drawn 
into controversy with some of the stricter Baptists 
who found fault with him for his principle of open 
communion. The substance of his treatise, Differ- 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamphlets 
and pa.ssage8, amounts to this — that the point is 
one lor the jmlgment of the individual, and k.hat 
the Church dare not reject those who are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on this point. 
‘ Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfold. 
. . . Baptism also may be abused, and is, when 
more is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
God.’ He gives ns his own preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman, when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Ranters, 
Freewfllers, he adds, ‘ Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under tnat name myself.’ It is a little surprising 
to find that one who bore the name * Anabaptist ’ 
should have two of his children christened after 
his own immersion — one at Elstow in 1654 and one 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Banyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference ? 

2 . Works. — According to the list given by 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Banyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Bunyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
cal woilcs. Grace Ahoundina is referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from the three greatest, the 
most noteworthy are ; Some Gospel-Truths opened, 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first book, 
pu)>lished in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 
Mysticism, clear in its style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that were 
to come ; the various books, such as Come and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and 'The Heavenly Footman, which preserve 
for us the style and sub'^taiice of Bunyan^s actual 
preaching ; his Catechism, Instructions for the 
Ignorant ; and A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhimes for Children, This last is quaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fons et 
origo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
winch lias llowed in term it ten tly through the 
generations, and has not yet spent itself — ndtness 
The ChiUs Garden of Verses, Probably the 
modern child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of K. L. Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhcit heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent, these ‘rhimes’ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and joy as 
R. L. S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 

Banyan’s poetry has been severely critior/ed. It may be 
admitted that in verse ho sebioin found his hborty, and that his 
more extended poems are dojrjrerel. Yet in this region Biinjaii 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his verses are at least melodious, pithy, and inemoiable. 
And something is to be said for the poetic quality of the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Bo>, and these lines Cpo7i 
the Sira 11 0)0 • 

‘ This pretty Bird, Oh ! how’ she flies and sings ! 

But could she do so if she had not Wings ? 

Her Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace , 

When I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease.’ 

'Flic liibt part of 'Tt.e Pilgrim's Progress was 
published in 1678, the second part about seven years 
later. The lx)ok was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sold 
in a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was wisely added to — Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’s wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan's lifetime 100,009 copies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories. It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 

may be called the first great Englisn novel. 
‘John Bunyan may pass for the father of our 
novelists,’ says Hal lam. Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation : the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr. Fearing went 
about the world with his eyes and eai*sopen. IntQ 


it he also put all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows ana in ioys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
personages. Was Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ful, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the mOT fields near Bunyan’s birthplace? Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge tne original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther ? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These things are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e,g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
in Grace Abounding : ‘ I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying judgments as to the value of the second 
part of The P 'dgrim's Progress, Its geographical 
interest is, of course, less than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
path ; and the tfialogue is in places weaker. But 
Mr. Fronde’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because of the extraordinary 
richness of the second part as a book of charactei . 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy, Mi. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of 2' he 
Pilgrim's Progress, if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bunyan’s reader*- when 
he says : 

* John Bunyan’H parable must be dear to many, as to us, fiom 
the recollection that m youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse it at tunes when all studies of a nature inereh enter- 
taiiuinf were piohibited ’ (Qua/f. Rev,, Oct. is'lU).* 

No other book except the Bible so unites the heart 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr, Badnmn, published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a [lilgriniage from bad 
to worse. Tlie attempt is not very successful. It 
IS retarded by being cast in dialogue foim through- 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their mere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story; it lose.*^ 
itself in tedious discussions, e,g,, on the dill’erence 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many pa.ssages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr, 
Bad man’s ‘ mournful, sugared letters ’ to hi^ 
creditors ; and the book is full of Bunyan’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life : ‘ I think I may 
truly say that, to the be^>t of my remembrance, all 
the things that I here discourse of, 1 mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the book Inus value still as a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Bunyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a quiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan ro^e again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory si'cond only to The Pdgrim's Progress, 
The task in this ease \\ as more difficult. Though 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
ana inconsistencies are easily observable, e,g,, 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now tne 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

* Cf. Macaulay in hifl Essa^ on * John Bunyan ' : * That 
wonderful book, while it obtains admiration fr^ the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it.’ 
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tlie PorM>ns of the Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there be defects in construction, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on a quality 
kindreti to its theme — something of the strength 
of a rampart, sometiiing of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once more observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Bunyan’s soldiering servos liim well 
in his battle scenes. Ills heart remembers how 
this sort of tiling is done : the evolutions of 
Hmmanuers army, * the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel- 
lously taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of towns like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
w'ere unsettled, and contending ideals enjoyed 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan hanales 
<all this with exhaustless skill and ingenuity : e.^., 
there is a w liole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Blood men were taken, they were haxl 
before the Prince, and 

‘ he found them to be of three several counties, thoug^h they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of Bllndman- 
hhire, and they ^^cre such as did ignorantly vhat they did 
Another sort of them came out of Bhndzealshire, and they did 
superstitiouRly what they did. The third sort of them came out 
of the town of Malice, in the county of Envy, and they did wliat 
they did out of spite and implacableness.’ 

In the scheme of this allegor3% there is naturally 
less room for character -drawing than in the other, 
yet who can forget that deaf and angry man, old 
Mr. Prejudice, or the darling of Dial)olus, Captain 
Any tiling? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lord, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3. Place and influence.— Bunyan's influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only, Th& 
PilgrivVs Progress was translated into welslf in 
168*8, into Dutch in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Bunyan’s empire has grow n steadilj 
with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best kno>vn hook : perhaps the best enterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 diflerent languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition as that produced by J. M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a diflerent scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Bunyan’s wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
of many diflerent types. In addition to the quali- 
ties alluded to incidentally above — his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old ; his strong, 
simple, Biblical English, uniting the eilucated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; liis faithful- 
ness to his own deep experience; his historical 
K>sition as our great exponent of Puritanism at its 
>e8t — the following may he mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so wide and enduring : 

(n) Bunyan’s real originality.* This quedity 

* liallam, ‘ that niggard of applause,’ has this : * His success 
111 a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to ha\e been frigid and unreadable in the few 
iiistaiiceH uhere it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
hi8 want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained by 
rules. Bunyan poes^ed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other is his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us 
see, what he describee ; he is circumstantial vrithout prolixity, 
and, in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 
loses eight of the unity of his allegoncal fable ’ {Lit. History, 
iv. 831) 


may he claimed for him even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials. Snakespeare can he 
original even when he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler : resurrection can be so managed 
as to he equivalent to creation. Much ingenuity, 
however, has been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-stoiy. Guillaume de 
Guileville’s Le PHerinage de V Homme in Lydgate’s 
version ; Bernard’s The Isle of Man^ or the Legal 
Proceedings in Manshire against Sin ; and other 
existing fulegories or romances have been suggested 
as the source of Banyan’s inspiration ; or it is 
alleged that he found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Plaine Man's Path-way ^ or in the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Foxe’s Booke of Martyrs^ which 
says, ‘ I wall travel up to the New Jerus^em. . . . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed-thoughts every- 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
hook of life. But the question of his literary 
orimnality is very cai*efully examined in the preface 
to Furnivall’s edition of Lydgate’s de Gudeville, 
and the wise conclusion reached is this : ‘ In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplementeil by Biinyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessaiy for the production of The Pilgrim's 
Progress. ’ 

(5) His practical sagacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist: the two are one. *Iie 
was securely weighted with un shifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcy show's how Bun- 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modern problems of com- 
mercial morality : ‘ Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap ? Set not thy hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art thou a buyer and 
do things grow" aear? Use no cunning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them down.’ There is 
no thought more characteristic of Bunyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost, than 
this — that sin is hell ; sin is the worm ; sin is the 
fire ; it would he better to he sinless in hell than to 
he a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and genial humanity. This shows 
itfi^lf in many ways, — not least in his kindly and 
hearty humour,— his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comrades dancing over the fate pi 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are so few' ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own position, and when 
Giant Pone is omitted the booK can he used with 
profit and pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield — the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
in tneir footprints in order to be safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex- 
periences of Christian and Faithful in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. 

{d) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so gr^it 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. 11 is friend Doe calls him 
' a great convert ’ ; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Jlence The Pilgrim's Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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it, ‘ Summa Theologiae Evangelicae,^ And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary 
since Bunyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to oomc the teacher and tlie friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this : ‘ He nath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death.’ 

LiTBRATURB.— The literature of this subject is now enormous. 
Amongf the bio^rraphies, that by John Brown (London, 1885 ; 
new ed. 1902) stands alone in its completeness, and in its 
v\ ealth of extracts from historical sources such as the minutes 
of Bun>an's church. Among smaller biographies and critical 
studies there may be mentioned : Macaulay, Essays, * John 
Bunyan * (1881) ; J. A Froude In the * English Men of Letters ’ 
series (1887); ‘Mark Rutherford’ in the ‘Literary Lives* 
series (1906); lives by Southey (1831) and Canon Venables 
(1888); lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions for the 
l)e\ out Life ’ (1377), and by W Robertson Nlcoll in the * Evan- 
gelical Succession ^ sei ^e8(18&4). There is also a large literature 


of exposition, devoted mainly to Th$ Pilgrim's Progress, in 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1844), there are 
Kerr Bain's two volumes on The People qf the Pilgrimage (1887) 
— unique in their thoroughness and in the almost too great 
weight of learning they bring to their task. The lecture-sermons 
of A. Whyte (two volumes on The Pilgrim [1893, 1894], one 
on The Holy War [1896], one on Grace AboundiTM [1908]), are 
also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, and enthusiasm, 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan. A 
series of papers on The Pilgrim has recently been contnbuted 
by J. Kehnan to The Expository Times (xvi. [1906] ff .). Among 
earlier fugitive pieces, Sir Walter Scott's review ot Southej’s 
Life in the Quarterly ReoUw, Oct. 1830, is interesting, especj- 
ttlly for its comparison and contrast between Bunyan and 
Spenser. The best vindication of Bunyan’s originality is that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction to FurnivalVa de 
GuilevilU. Bunyan’s complete Works have been edited by G. 
Oflfor and B. Philip, 3 vole., London, 1853 (now ed. 1862) , and 
there are critical texts with notes and glossaries issued by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the Cain>)rid{<o 
University Pres.-* J. M. E. Uosb. 
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